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BASED  UPOM  THE  WORKS  OF  FORGELLIRI  AND  FREUND.  ' 
BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 

Classical  Eiamiuer  in  the  Unirersity  of  London. 


“Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  Latin  Diotionary  is  a worthy  companion  to  the  works  ho  has  edited  ; 
and  wo  hare  no  doubt  it  will  bo  cron  more  eitonsirely  used  than  they,  because  its  bulk  and 
price  are  such  as  to  render  it  more  accessible.  In  point  of  cheapness,  as  well  as  more 
essential  qualities,  it  has  the  adrantage  of  all  other  Latin  dictionaries.”— 

“This  Latin-English  Diotionary  is  based  upon  the  elaborato  work  of  Foroellini,  originally 
published  at  Padua  in  1771,  and  Freund's  Ghsrman  edition.  The  result  is  an  unriralled  book 
for  the  position  it  is  intended  to  fill — that  is,  a middle  place  between  the  oztensiTe  work  of 
Foroellini  or  his  translators,  and  the  school  dictionaries.” — Relator. 

“ Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  ‘ Latin-English  Dictionary  ’ is  the  best  that  a man  can  hare  who  keepa 
on  his  shelf  one  Latin-English  Diotionary  as  his  oracle.”— Froniarr. 

“ It  has  been  Dr.  Smith’s  purpose,  in  the  preparation  of  this  elaborate  Tolume,  to  produce 
a diotionary  which  should  be  sudleiently  copious  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  all  Latin  authors, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  as  compact  and  as  cheap  as  possible.  As  a Latin  diotionary  for 
general  use,  affording  a complete  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  language,  with  judiciously 
selected  examples,  this  book  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  emphatically  recommend  it  as 
an  admirable  aid  to  sound  scholastic  education,  and  the  best  and  most  useful  work  that  can 
possibly  be  placed  in  the  hands  cf  a student,  and  as  the  dictionary  which  every  gentleman 
should  have  on  his  shelf.” — TAe  Preu. 

“ The  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  information  given  by  Dr.  Smith  is  such  as  to 
leave  all  other  Latin  diotioturiea  which  wo  have  seen  far  behind.  . . . Great  credit  is  due  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  got  up.  The  paper  is  good,  the  print,  though  small,  is 
beautiful  and  clear,  and,  though  extending  to  1,200  pages,  the  price  is  only  one  guinea.” 

Englith  Churchman. 

“ Incomparably  the  best  ‘ Latin-English  Dictionary  ’ in  our  language,  whether  wo  regard 
its  adaptation  to  the  modem  requirements  of  classical  studios,  the  judgment  displayed  in  its 
plan,  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  language  everywhere  manifested  in  it,  the  extensive 
arquaintanoe  with  the  researches  of  the  most  recent  philologists,  grammarians,  aud  archaeo- 
logists, or  lastly,  the  minute  accuracy  in  the  correction  of  the  press.” — Q/uaierly  Sevinc, 

“No  modem  scholar  has  done  so  much  practically  to  enlarge  the  classic  knowledge  and 
interest  of  his  contemporaries  as  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  by  the  various  dictionaries  which  be  has 
published  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Ilis  Latin  Dictionary  appears  worthy  of  his  high 
reputation  for  ability  and  scholarship.  The  book  ia  beautifully  and  accurately  printed.” 

Ihe  Ouardian, 

“ Dr.  William  Smith,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  classical  learning  are  so  many  and  so 
valuable,  has  crowned  them  by  the  publication  of  a Latin-Sngluh  Dietionanf.  That  the  work 
ia  destined  to  take  a permanent  place  as  the  Latin  Dictionary  for  everybody’s  use,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt.” — Soiet  and  Queriet. 
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BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D. 

Classical  Examiner  in  the  Unirersity  of  London. 


“ Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  ‘ Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary  ’ is  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
younger  classes  in  schools.  Its  two  great  features  are  the  order  of  exliibiting  the  meaning  of 
words,  which  shows  first  the  primitive  and  then  the  figurative  sense,  suffieiently  illustrated 
by  comment  and  quotation  of  authorities  ; and  the  manner  in  which  the  pupil’s  attention  is 
directed  to  the  use  of  etymology.  In  form  it  is  like  the  common  Entick’s  j in  system,  com- 
pleteness, and  all  the  comprehensiveness  and  refinements  of  modern  scholarship,  it  far 
eorpasses  that  very  useful  book." — Spectator. 

“ As  a school  dictionary  this  abridgment  of  Dr.  Win.  Smith’s  great  work  must  rank  as  the 
best  extant.  It  has  two  pecuhar  claims  to  favour.  In  the  first  place  every  word  is  given 
which  the  youthful  scholar  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  classic  reading ; and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  various  meanings  and  uses  of  words  are  given  in  detail,  so  that  the 
student  may  select  tliat  signification  most  appropriate  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which 
a particular  word  occurs.  One  authority,  at  least,  is  given  for  every  word  in  the  book,  and 
in  the  case  of  important  terms  many  authors  are  quoted  to  illustrate  dificrent  significations. 
The  typography  and  general  plan  are  those  of  the  larger  work  ; and,  in  addition,  there  is  a 
tolerably  copious  list  of  proper  names.  For  elementary  scholastic  purposes  the  dictionary  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.” — Prett. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  cheap  dictionary  that  can  bo  desired  for  common  use.” 

Siaminer, 

“With  tliat  strong  practical  instinct  for  which  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  is  remarkable,  he  has  hero 
adapted  his  recently-published  ‘ Lstin-English  Dictionary  * to  school  purposes.  The  abridg- 
ment, which  has  been  made  under  his  suporintendonco,  contains  all  that  portion  of  the  larger 
work  which  is  required  for  the  study  of  the  classical  authors  read  in  schools,  and  retains  all 
the  characteristic  excellences  of  that  work  — its  clearness  and  correctness  of  explanation, 
simplicity  of  arrangement,  sufficiency  of  illustration,  exhibition  of  etymological  affinities  and 
modem  derivatives,  and  careful  accuracy  of  typography.  At  the  same  time,  by  omitting 
, words  not  likely  to  bo  wanted  by  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  the  editor  has  been 
enabled  to  give  all  requisite  inforaiation  within  a moderate  compass.” — Athenaum. 

“ The  Airidffment  has  been  made  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  tlie  author,  and 
is  an  excellent  adaptation  of  the  larger  work  for  the  use  of  younger  students,  with  some 
additions  for  their  special  advantage.  Wo  sincerely  envy  those  who  enjoy  the  assistance  of 
a book  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  which  existed  in  our  own  school-boy  days.” 
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The  great  progress  which  classical  studies  have  made  iu  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  Germany  during  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the  Works  usually 
employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  bad  long  been  felt 
by  our  best  scholars  and  teachers  that  something  better  was  required  than  we  yet 
possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the  Antiquities,  Literature,  Mytho- 
logy, and  Geography  of  the  Ancient  Writers,  and  for  enabling  a diligent  student 
to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It  was  with  a view  of  supplying  this 
acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of  Classical  Dictionaries  was  undertaken  ; and  the 
very  favourable  manner  in  which  these  Works  have  been  received  by  the  Scholars  and 
Teachers  of  this  country  demands  from  the  Editor  bis  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
The  approbation  with  which  be  has  been  favoured  has  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
the  design  which  he  had  formed  from  the  beginning,  of  preparing  a series  of  works 
which  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and  the  more  advanced  student,  but 
also  to  those  who  were  entering  on  their  classical  studies.  The  Dictionaries  of 
“ Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,”  of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology," 
and  of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Geography,”  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more 
advanced  scholar;  but  these  Works  are  on  too  extended  a scale,  and  enter  too  much 
into  details,  to  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons 
a work  is  required  of  tlie  same  kind  as  Lempriere's  well-known  Dictionary,  containing 
in  a single  volume  the  most  important  names.  Biographical,  Mythological,  and  Geo- 
graphical, occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  our  public 
schools.  It  is  invidious  for  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his  predecessors ; but 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  Lempricre’s  work,  which  originally  contained  the  most 
serious  mistakes,  has  long  since  become  obsolete ; and  that  since  the  time  it  was  com- 
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jiiled  wo  linve  attained  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a vast  number  of  subjects  com- 
jirised  in  that  work. 

The  present  Dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  th« 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  schools ; but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not 
been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  classical  anti- 
quity, of  which  it  is  expected  that  some  knowle<\ge  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every 
person  who  aspires  to  a liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  space  has  been 
given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  more  distinguished 
characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  other  names  have  not  been  omitted  altogether, 
but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  difliculty  which  every  Author  has  to 
contend  with  in  a Work  like  the  present  is  the  vastness  of  his  subject  and  the 
copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  in  all  cases  to  study  the 
greatest  possible  brevity ; to  avoid  all  discussions ; and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving 
simply  the  results  at  which  tlie  best  modern  scholars  have  arrived.  The  Writer  is 
fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  frequently  stated  dogmatically  conclusions 
which  may  be  open  to  much  dispute ; but  he  has  thought  it  better  to  run  this  risk, 
rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the  junior  student  with  conflicting  opinions. 
With  the  view  likewise  of  economising  space  few  references  have  been  given  to  ancient 
and  motlcrn  writers.  In  fact  such  references  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for 
whom  such  a Work  as  the  present  is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any 
useful  purpose  ; and  it  has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  Work,  as  it  is 
supposed  that  the  persons  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  larger 
Dictionaries. 

The  present  Work  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  Biography,  Mythology, 
and  Geography,  on  each  of  which  a few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  Biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of 
History,  Literature,  and  Art.  The  Historical  articles  include  all  the  names  of  any 
importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  extinction  of  the  IV'cstern  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era.  Very  few  names 
are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in  this  period ; but  still  there  ai'e  some  persons 
who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with  propriety  be 
omitted  in  a Classical  Dictionary.  Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian,  whose  legislation 
has  exerted  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  nations  of  Western  Europe ; with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius; 
and  with  a few  others.  The  lives  of  tlic  later  Western  Emperors  and  their  contem- 
poraries are  given  with  greater  brevity  than  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  lived  in  the 
more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since  the  students  for  whom  the 
present  Work  is  intended  will  rarely  require  information  respecting  the  later  period 
of  the  empire.  The  Romans,  as  a general  rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens, 
and  not  under  the  gentile  names ; but  in  cases  where  a person  is  more  usually 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  his  gens  than  under  that  of  his  cognomen,  he  will  bo 
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found  under  tbe  former.  Thus,  fur  example,  the  tiro  celebrated  conspirators  against 
Caesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  are  given  under  these  names  respectively  ; though  uni- 
formity would  require,  either  that  Cassius  should  be  inserted  under  his  cognomen  of 
Longinus,  or  Brutus  under  his  gentile  name  of  Junius.  But  in  tliis,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  it  has  been  considered  more  advisable  to  consult  utility,  than  to  adhere  to  any 
prescribed  rule,  which  would  be  attended  with  practical  inconveniences. 

To  the  Literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.  Not  only  are  all 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such  as  exer- 
cised any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  although  their 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  ns.  It  has  been  thought  quite  unnecessary,  however, 
to  give  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by  Athenacus,  Stobaeus,  the  Lexi- 
cographers, and  the  Scholiasts ; for  though  such  names  ought  to  be  found  in  a complete 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  they  would  be  clearly  out  of  place  in  a Work 
like  the  present.  In  the  case  of  all  writers  whose  works  are  extant,  a brief  account 
of  their  works,  as  well  os  of  their  lives,  is  given  ; and  at  the  end  of  each  article  one  or 
two  of  the  best  modern  editions  ore  specified.  As  the  present  work  is  designed  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  Classical  writers,  the  Christian  writers  are  omitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  distinguished  Fathers,  who  form  a constituent  part  of  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  Byzantine  historians  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  inserted ; though  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a complete  account  either  of  their  lives  or  of  their 
writings. 

The  lives  of  all  the  more  important  Artists  b.ave  been  inserted,  and  an  account  has 
also  been  given  of  their  extant  works.  The  history  of  ancient  Art  has  received  so 
little  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
devote  as  much  space  to  this  important  subject  as  the  limits  of  the  Work  would  allow. 
Accordingly,  some  artists  ore  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
Art,  although  their  names  are  nut  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers.  This 
remark  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borghese  gladiator,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  : to  Agesander,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  group  of 
Loocodn  ; to  Glycon,  the  sculptor  of  the  Farnese  Hercules  ; and  to  others.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  names  of  the  artists  in  Pliny’s  long  list  are  omitted,  because 
they  possess  no  importance  in  the  history  of  Art. 

In  writing  the  Mythological  articles  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  os  far  as  possible, 
nil  indelicate  allusions,  os  the  Work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  hands  of  young 
persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names, 
and  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names,  a practice  which  is  universally 
adopted  by  the  continental  writers,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our 
own  scholars,  and  which  is  moreover  of  such  great  utility  in  guarding  against  endless 
confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  Work. 
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In  the  Geographical  articles,  besides  the  original  sources,  use  has  been  made  of  the 
best  modem  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  valuable  works  of  travels  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years,  botli  in  England 
and  in  Germany.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  references  to  these  treatises, 
without  interfering  with  the  general  plan  of  the  present  Work;  bnt  this  omission  is 
supplied  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.”  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  Geographical  portion  of  the  Work  very  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of  names 
occurring  in  the  chief  classical  writers ; but  the  great  number  of  names  found  only  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  except  in 
cases  where  such  names  have  become  of  historical  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to 
important  towns  in  modern  times.  At  the  commencement  of  every  geographical 
article  the  Ethnic  name  and  the  modern  name  have  been  given,  whenever  they  could 
be  ascertained. 

The  present  Edition  has  been  revised,  and  Rlostrations  have  been  inserted  for  the 
first  time.  These  illustrations,  which  exceed  7<!0  in  number,  have  reference  to  the 
Mythological,  Biographical,  and  Geographical  articles,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  add 
considerably  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Work.  The  Mythological  illustrations, 
taken  from  ancient  works  of  art,  give  numerous  representations  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  divinities,  with  their  various  attributes,  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes,  and  of 
other  mythical  beings.  The  Biographical  illustrations  consist  of  coins  drawn  from 
originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  exhibit  a complete  series  of  the  rulers  of  the 
chief  nations  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  the  last 
emperor  of  the  West,  the  monarchs  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  founded  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  and  various  others.  The  Geographical  illustrations  contain,  in  addition 
to  coins  of  the  more  important  places,  representations  of  public  buildings  and  of  other 
ancient  monuments. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London  : January  1,  185S. 
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ABACAENUM. 

Abac&oxniixi  ('AtfoAotrop  or  ra  *K€ixatva : 
A^cucaiviPos : nr.  Trij>u  Ru.).  nn  ancient  town  of 
the  Siculi  in  Sicily,  W.  of  MeMane,  and  S.  of 
Tyndarii. 

Abae  (*'A^cu : *A€aTor:  nr.  AlmrcAo,  Ru.),  an 
ancient  town  of  Phocia,  on  the  boundariee  of  Boe> 
otia,  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ar^ve 
Abai,  but  see  Abantsa.  It  pooBeeud  an  ancient 
temple  and  omcle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived 
the  Bumame  of  Abaetu,  The  temple  waa  deatroyed 
by  the  PeraiaRf  in  the  invaiioii  of  Xerxea,  and  a 
aecond  time  by  the  Doeotiana  in  the  aucred  war : it 
waa  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 

Abantet  ("A^orrcs),  the  ancient  inhabitanta  of 
Kuboea.  (Horn.  li  ii.  .536.)  They  are  aaid  to 
have  been  of  Thracian  origin,  to  have  6rat  aettled 
iu  Phocia,  where  they  built  Abae,  and  afterw'arda 
to  have  croaaed  over  to  Kuboe&  The  Abantea  of 
Kuboea  aaaiated  in  coloniaing  aeveral  of  the  Ionic 
ciiica  of  Asia  Minor. 

Abantl&des  (‘A^oKrid^nr),  any  deacendant  of 
Abaa,  but  eaj»ecially  Perseua,  grent-grandaon  of 
Abaa,  and  Achaiua,  aon  of  Al>aa.  A female  de- 
scendant of  Abaa,  aa  Danac  and  Atalante,  waa 
culled  Altantiaa. 

Abantlaa.  [Abantiadxr.] 

AbaTit^daa  (*A$apTi'8ar),  non  of  Pnaeas,  became 
tymnt  ot  Sicyon*  after  murdering  Cliniaa,  the  father 
of  Arutua,  b.  c.  .64,  but  w'aa  aoon  after  aaaaasinated. 

Ab&rii  ("A^apis),  aon  of  Seuthea,  waa  a Hyper- 
borerui  pricit  of  Apollo,  and  came  from  the  country 
about  the  Caucaaus  to  Greece,  while  hit  own 
country  waa  visited  by  a plague.  In  his  traveli 
through  Greece  he  carried  with  him  an  arrow  oa 
the  symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  Uis  his- 
is  entirely  mythical,  and  ia  related  in  varioua 
wart : be  is  said  to  bare  taken  no  earthly  food,  and 
to  have  ridden  on  hit  arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo, 
through  the  air.  He  cured  diaeasea  by  incaniationa, 
and  delivered  the  world  from  a plague.  Later 
writers  ascribe  to  him  aeveral  woiis  ; but  if  such 
works  were  really  current  in  ancient  timet,  they 
w'ere  not  genuine.  The  time  of  bU  appearance  in 
Greece  it  stated  differently:  he  may  perbapo  be 
placed  about  b.  c 570. 

Abamii  (*'A^app«t  or  a 


ABDOLONYMUS. 

town  and  promontory  close  to  I>ampsacui  on  the 
Asiatic  aide  of  the  Hellespont. 

Abas  (’’ACas).  1.  Son  of  MetanTm,  was 

changed  by  Demeter  into  a litord,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
w'anderings  into  the  house  of  his  mother,  and  drank 
eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst— 2.  Twelfth  king  of 
Argos,  son  of  LyiKeus  and  Hypermnestra,  grandson 
I of  Danaiis,  mid  father  of  Acrisius  and  Prrietua. 
When  he  informed  his  father  of  the  death  of 
Danaiis,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his 
gr^dfather,  which  was  sacred  to  Hem.  This 
shield  perfontied  various  marvels,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  it  could  reduce  a revolted  people  to  sub- 
mission. He  is  described  as  a successful  conqueror 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Abac  in  Phocis, 
and  of  the  Pelosgic  Argos  in  Thessaly. 

Ahdira  (ra  ‘'A^ftnpa,  Abdera,  ae,  and  Abdera, 
orum:  ’AWiyplrijr,  Abdgrites  and  AbdMta).  L 
a town  of  Thiace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Ncstua,  which  flowed  through  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
in  honour  of  his  favourite  Afioxaua;  but  accord- 
ing to  history,  it  was  colonised  by  Timesius  of 
CLizomenae  about  b.  c.  656.  Timesius  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Thracians,  and  the  town  was  colo- 
nised a second  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teos  in 
Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own  town  bad 
been  taken  by  the  Persians  B.  c.  544.  Abdera 
was  a flourishing  town  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  and  continued  a place  of  importance  under 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a free  cit}'.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Demoorilus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus, 
and  other  distinguished  men  ; but  it*  inhabitants 
notwithstanding  were  accounted  stupid,  and  an 
**  Abderite**  was  a term  of  reproach. — 2.  (Adra)^ 
a town  of  Hispmiia  Bactica  on  the  coast,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

Abdinu  (*'A#57tpof),  a favourite  of  Hercules, 
was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which 
Hercules  had  given  him  to  pursue  the  Biitones. 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Abdera 
in  honour  of  him. 

Abd615njhnui  or  AbdUSnlmtu,  also  called 
Ballonymus,  a gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  waa 
made  king  of  ^don  by  Alexander  the  Great 
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2 ABELLA. 

Abella  or  AvoUa  (AbollAnuit  Ar^Ia  rtrchia\ 
n town  of  Campania,  not  far  from  Nola,  founded 
by  the  Chalcidiant  in  Euboea.  It  wa»  celebrated 
for  iu  applea,  whence  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  740)  calli 
it  mafi/’irOf  and  for  iU  great  haxel-nuta,  aace* 
s4velldaa«. 

AbelUntUtt  ( Abelllnas : A tellinc\  a town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Sahatu*. 

Abg&nu,  Acbdru,  or  Aug&rnt  ("Af^apor, 
*’Axfapor,  A6yapos\  a name  common  to  many  rulers 
of  Ed-'ssa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Osrhoene  in 
MesApoiamia.  Of  these  rulers  one  is  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a letter 
written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a church  at 
Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac.  The  letter 
is  believed  to  be  spurious. 

Abla  {ij  A€ia : nr.  Zurnata\  a town  of  Mes- 
aenia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  same  town  as  the  Ire  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  2^12 )« 
And  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Ahia  in  honour  of 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllui,  a son  of  Hercules.  At  a 
later  time  Abia  belonged  to  the  Achaean  Leagtie. 

Abli  C'Atfioi),  a tribe  mentioned  by  Homer  (//. 
xiii.  6),  and  apparently  a Thracian  people.  This 
matter  it  disenssed  by  Stralx)  (p.  296). 

Ablla  (rk  ^A€t\a  : *A€tKrjycs\  a town  of  Coele- 
Syria,  afterwards  called  Claudinpolis,  and  the  enpi- 
Ul  of  the  tetrarchy  of  AbiICne  (Luke,  Hi.  I).  The 
position  seems  doubtful.  A town  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  being  60  stadia  £.  of 
the  Jordan. 

Ablt&ret  (*A$i(rdpr)(),  also  called  Embisanis, 
an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes,  sent 
emliAssies  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased 
it,  and  on  his  death  appointed  his  son  his  successor. 

Abn5ba  Xons,  the  range  of  hills  covered  by 
the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not  a single  moun- 
tain. 

AbiniUoIlOS  ('A€(ifVov  relxot),  a town  of  Pa- 
phlagonia  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  a harbour,  after- 
wards called  lono))olis  whence  its 

modem  name  /neAo/i,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet  Alexander,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
left  <1$  an  account. 

Abdilgines,  the  original  inhabitants  of  a coiin- 
tn*,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  avr6x^  But  the 
Aborigines  in  Italy  are  not  in  the  I^atin  writers 
the  original  inliabitants  of  all  Italy,  but  the  name 
of  an  ancient  people  w'ho  drove  the  Siculi  ont  of 
Litium,  and  there  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
LatiuL 

Aborrha*  (*A€6p^a5  : Khahur\  a branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  cast  side 
near  Arcesium.  It  is  called  the  Arnxes  by  Xeno- 
phon (AttaO.  i.  4.  § 1.9),  and  was  crossed  by  the 
army  of  CtTus  the  Younger  in  the  march  from 
S.ardis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  b.  c 401. 
A branch  of  this  river,  which  rises  near  Nisibis, 
and  is  now  called  Jakhjakliah,  is  probably  the  an- 
cient Mygdonius.  The  Khabur  rises  near  Ortih, 
and  is  joined  near  the  lake  of  Khatuniyah  by  the 
Jnkhjakhah,  after  which  the  U!)itcd  stream  flows 
into  the  Euphrates.  The  course  of  the  Khabur  is 
\cn*  incorrectly  represcnu*d  in  the  maps. 

Abrad&tM  (*A€paS<irai),  a king  of  Susa  and  an 
ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus,  according  to 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia.  His  wife  Panthca  was 
taken  on  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrian  camp.  In 
consequence  of  the  honourable  treatment  which  she 
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received  from  C)tus,  Abradatas  joined  the  latter 
with  his  forces.  He  fell  in  battle,  while  fighting 
against  the  Egyptians.  Inconsolable  at  her  lost, 
Panthca  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Cyrus  had  a 
high  mound  raised  in  honour  of  them. 

Abrinc^ttii,  a people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Avmnches. 

Abr6c5maj  ('ASpoNo^as),  one  of  the  entraps  of 
Axtaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army,  to 
oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into  Upper  Asia,  u.  c. 
401.  He  retreated  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  but  did 
not  join  the  king  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 

Abrdnfcbai  {' A€p<iyvxos\  an  Athenian,  served 
in  the  Persian  war,  B.c.  4M,  and  was  subsequently 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  Tbemistocles  and 
Arictidee  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens. 

Abrdt&nuiiL,  mother  of  TiiXMi.sTocLsa. 

AbrdtSniUll  {* A€pkroyov : Sthati  or  Old  Tri» 
poU),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 
Syrtes,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  ; a colonv 
under  the  Homans.  It  was  also  called  Sabr&ta 
and  Neapolis,  and  it  formed,  with  Oea  and  Leptis 
Magna,  the  African  Tripolis. 

Abiyrtldes  or  Apiyrtldei,  sc.  insulae  (*A^vp- 
rlSer ; Cktrto  and  Osero),  the  name  of  two  islands 
off  the  ctvist  of  Hlyricuai.  According  to  one  tra. 
dition  Absyrtus  w’as  slain  in  these  islands  by  his 
sister  MedSa  and  by  Jason. 

Absyrtni  or  Apeyrttu  C'Aif'upros),  son  of 
Ae&'ics,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of  Medea. 
When  Medea  fled  w*ith  Jason,  she  took  her  brother 
Absyrtus  w'ith  her ; and  w*hen  she  was  nearly 
overtaken  by  her  father,  she  murdered  Absyrtus, 
cut  his  1>ody  in  pieces  and  strewed  them  on  the 
mad,  that  her  father  might  thus  be  detainei  by 
gathering  the  limt>s  of  his  child.  Tomi,  the  plr^ce 
where  this  horror  was  committed,  w*as  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  “cut’'  Accord- 

ing to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  did  not  accompany 
Medea,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father  in  purstiit 
of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra,  where  she 
had  been  kindly  received  by  king  Alcinous,  who 
refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus.  AVhen  he 
overtook  her  a second  time  in  certain  islands  off  the 
Illyrian  coast,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  The  son  of 
Aeetes,  who  w*as  mnrdered  by  Medea,  is  called  by 
some  writers  Aegialeus. 

AbtUltea  ('A^ovXIttjs),  the  satrap  of  Suiiana, 
surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander.  The  satriipy  was 
restored  to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
O.xyathrcs  w'ere  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  commitu^d. 

AbtLrnaa  Yalena.  [Valena.] 

Abus  (/Iumljrr\  a river  in  Britain. 

Abyd&ius  (*A^i/8q»'or),  a Greek  historian,  wrote 
a history  of  Assyria.  His  date  it  uncertain:  he 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Megaslhenes  and  Bertisiis, 
and  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  HU  work  was  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  chronology.  The  fragments 
of  his  hiitorj’  have  been  publislicd  by  Scaliger,  /V 
Emendatirme  Temporum,  und  Kicliter,  lieroti  Gknl~ 
datnrum  Hinloriae^  &c..  Lips.  1825. 

Abydos  ('AffifJoy ; *A§y8t?v<5s).  1.  *A  toam  of 

the  Troad  on  the  Hellespont,  and  a Milesian  colony. 
It  was  nearly  opposite  to  Sest*^  but  a little  lower 
down  the  sircani.  The  bridge  of  boats  which 
Xerxes  constnicted  over  the  Hellespont,  b.c.  460, 
commenced  a little  higher  up  than  Abydos,  and 
touched  the  European  shore  between  Sestos  and 
Madjrtus.  The  site  of  Abydos  U a little  N.  of 
Sultania  or  the  old  castle  of  .5sia,  which  is  opp  .sito 
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to  tlie  old  castle  of  Earope.«*3.  (Nr.  Aralal  el 
Maf/oom  and  JCt  Birl^k,  Ru.),  a city  of  Upper 
KgA’pi,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ; once  second 
only  to  Thebes,  but  in  Strabo's  time  (jt.  D.  )4) 
a small  Tillage.  It  had  a temple  of  Osiris  and  a 
MemHomium^  both  still  standing,  and  an  oracle. 
Here  was  found  tlie  inscription  known  as  the  TafJe 
of  Ab^oe^  which  contains  a list  of  the  Egyptian 
kings. 

Ab^U  or  Ablla  Hom  or  Colomna  CAdoAf}  or 
*AdiA^  or^Af  or  6pos : «/c6ef  i.  e.  Ape*' 

/IiU,  above  Ceuta)^  a mountain  in  Mauretania  Tin> 
gitana,  fonnuig  the  £.  extremity  of  the  S.  or 
African  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gnditanum.  This  and 
M.  (^ipe  ( Gil/ndtar),  opposite  to  it  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  were  called  the  Coittmne  f/  J/etvule*,  from 
the  fable  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain, 
which  was  tom  asunder  by  Hercules. 

Aoaeatlif  (’AcoiraAAit),  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
whom  Apollo  begot  a son  Miletus,  as  well  as  other 
children.  Acacallis  was  in  Crete  a conuiion  name 
for  a narcissus. 

Acao^ium  CAaox^crioe;  'AKoiH)<rMs),  a town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  fool  of  a hill  of  the  same  name. 

Acacdalna  (*A<ca«CY|(rii)f),  a surname  of  Hermes, 
for  which  Homer  uses  the  form  Acacete*.  Some 
writers  derive  it  from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acace- 
Siam,  in  which  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  up  ; others  from  eaichu  and  suppose  it  to 
mean  **  the  god  who  docs  not  hurt.''  The  some 
surname  is  given  to  Prometheus,  whence  it  may  be  : 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or  | 
deliverer  from  evil.  ! 

AeacdUt.  [AcicKstua.] 

Ac&demia  ('Aaadiii^cta  or  'AJcoxB^/iaa : also 
Academia  in  the  older  Latin  writer6),  a piece  of 
land  on  the  Cephissus,  6 stadia  from  Athena, 
originally  belonging  to  the  hero  Acsdimuh,  and 
subsequently  a gymuasium,  which  was  adorned  by 
Cimon  with  plane  and  olive  plantations,  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Here  taught  Plato,  who 
possessed  a pitfce  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
after  him  his  followers,  who  were  hence  called  the 
JrWemfri,  or  Academic  philosophers.  When  Sulla 
besieged  Athens  in  R c.  87,  he  cut  down  tlie  plane 
trees  in  order  to  construct  his  military  machines ; 
but  the  place  was  restored  soon  afterwards.  Cicero 
gave  the  name  of  Academia  to  his  villa  near  Putcoli, 
where  he  wrote  his  ^ Qtmestiones  Academicac.'* 
Ac&damicL  [Acaokmu.] 

Aeadimoji  ('Axd87)>ios).  an  Attic  hero,  who  be* 
trayed  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  invaded 
Attica  to  liberate  their  sister  Helen,  that  she  was 
kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this  the  Tyn- 
darids  always  showed  him  gratitude,  and  whenever 
the  Ijaccdaemnnians  invaded  Attica,  theyspar.d 
the  land  belonging  to  Academus.  [Acadeuia.] 
AcaJandrui  (S^/uWrrf/a),  a river  in  Lucania, 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 

Ac&mai  (*AK<h«af).  L Son  of  Theseus  and 
Phaedra,  accompanied  Dioinedes  to  Troy  to  deiuaiid 
the  surrender  of  Helen.  During  bis  stay  at  Troy 
he  won  the  affection  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  begot  by  her  a son,  Munituj.  ile  was  one  of 
the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the 
taking  of  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe  Acamantis  de* 
rived  its  name  from  him.  *”2.  Son  of  Antenor  and 
Tbeano,  one  of  the  bravest  Trojans,  slain  by  Me* 
riones.**3.  Son  of  Eussorus,  one  of  the  lenders  of 
the  Thracians  iu  the  Trojan  war,  slain  by  the  Tc* 
lamouian  Ajax. 
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Aeantbu  O'Acoi^t:  *A«rdKdioi).  L (Nr.  J?rso, 
Uu.),  a town  on  the  Isthmus,  w'hich  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Athos  with  ChaJeidice.  it  was  founded 
by  the  inbabftants  of  Andros,  and  cominued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Homans.«2.  a 

tonii  on  the  W.  bonk  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  & of 
Memphis,  with  a temple  of  Osiris. 

Aoarn&ii  (‘Xaoprdy,  >di'Of),  one  of  the  Epigoni, 
■son  of  Alcmaenn  and  Collirrhoe,  and  bn>thcr  of 
Amphotcrus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by  Phe- 
geus,  when  they  were  very  young,  and  Callirrhoc 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  Acar- 
nan  with  his  brother  slew  Pbegeus,  his  wife,  and 
his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of  Psophis,  where 
the  sons  bad  been  slain,  pursued  the  murderers  as 
far  as  Tegeo,  w'here,  however,  they  were  received 
and  rescued.  They  afterwards  w'ent  to  Epirus, 
where  Acaroan  founded  the  state  called  after  bim 
Acamania. 

Ac&rnknla  CAKopvcu'fa : *AKop>^,  -dyos),  the 
most  westerly  province  of  Greece,  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Ambrecian  gulf,  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  N.  EL  by  Amphi* 
lochia,  which  is  sometimes  includt^d  in  Acamania, 
and  on  the  £.  by  Aetolia,  from  which  at  a later 
time  it  was  separated  by  the  Acbelous.  The  name 
of  Acamania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  land  was  inhabited  by  the 
'I'aphii,  Teleboae,  and  Leleges,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Curetes,  who  emigrated  from  Aetolia  and  settled 
there.  At  a later  time  a colony  from  Argos,  said  to 
have  been  led  by  Acarnan,  son  of  Alaiuicon, 
settled  in  the  country.  In  the  seventh  century  b.  r. 
the  (^nt)iians  founded  several  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  Acamonians  first  emerge  from  obKurity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  431. 
They  were  then  a rude  people,  living  by  piracy 
and  robbery,  and  they  always  remaiued  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civUixation  and  refliiemciit. 
They  were  good  slingers,  and  ore  praised  for  their 
fidelity  and  courage.  The  diflfereiit  towns  fomted 
I a Le^e  with  a Strat^ns  at  their  head  in  the 
; time  of  war : the  members  of  the  League  met  at 
Stratos,  and  subsequently  at  Tbyrium  or  Leucas. 
Under  the  Romans  Acarminia  formed  part  of  the 
I province  of  Macedonia. 

Aoaatns  (^Akuttos),  son  of  Pclias,king  of  Iolcu% 
and  nf  Anaxibia  or  Philomachc.  Ho  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  also  took  part  in  the  Calydoniaii 
hunt  His  sisters  were  seduced  by  Medea  to  cut 
up  their  father  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make  bim 
young  again.  Acastus,  in  consequence,  drove  Jason 
and  Medea  from  lolcus,  and  instituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  father.  During  these  games 
Astydamin,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  also  called  Hip* 
polyte,  fell  in  love  with  Pelcus,  whom  Acastus 
purified  from  the  murder  of  Eurj'tion.  When  Pelcus 
refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  she  occiised  him 
to  her  husband  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  Acastus  and  Peleus  were 
bunting  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  bad  fallen 
j asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  bim,  and  left 
him  alone.  He  was  in  consequence  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Centaurs  ; but  be  was  saved  by  Chiron  or 
Hennes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  kill^  bim  toge- 
ther with  his  wife. 

Aebarns.  [AnoARra.] 

I Aoca  LaarentU  or  LarestXa,  a mythical 
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woman  in  early  Homan  story.  According  to  one 
account,  in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Afnrtius  a serrant 
{offiituu$)  of  the  teiH|>le  of  Hercules  invited  the 
god  to  a game  of  di^«  promising  that  if  he  should 
lose  the  game,  he  would  treat  the  god  with  a re- 
past and  a beautiful  woman.  When  the  god  had 
conquered  the  servant,  the  latter  shut  up  Aec.a 
I^aurentia  together  with  a well-stored  tabic  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  On  the  following  morning  the 
god  advised  her  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  first 
wealthy  man  she  should  meet  She  succeeded  in 
making  Canitius  or  Tamitiius  an  Etruscan,  love 
and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited  his 
large  prop'^rtr,  which  she  left  to  the  Homan  people. 
Ancus,  in  gratitude  for  this,  allowed  her  to  l>e 
buried  in  the  Velabrum,  and  institnted  an  annual 
festival,  the  Lar  -ntalia,  at  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  Lares.  According  to  another  account, 
Acca  Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fau- 
stulus  and  tlie  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after 
they  bad  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  again  she  was  not  the  wife  of 
Faustnlus,  but  a prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of 
life  was  called  lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left 
the  property  she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman 
people.  Thus  much  seems  certain,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  stories,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  I^res, 
from  which  her  name  Larentia  seems  to  be  de- 
rived. 

Ii.  Acelu  or  Attitoi,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a freedman,  was  bom  B.  c.  1 7(^ 
and  lived  to  a great  age.  Cicero,  when  a young 
man,  frequently  conversed  with  him.  His  tragedies 
were  chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greek,  but  he  also 
wrote  some  on  Roman  subjects  {t*raeiextata)  ; one 
of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  proliably  in  honour 
of  his  patron  D.  Brutus.  We  poaseas  only  fragments 
of  his  tragedies,  but  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  by  the  ancient  writers.  Acciusalso  w’rote 
AnnaU*  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome, 
like  those  of  Ennius ; and  a prose  work,  lM»ri  Ditias- 
oti/iba,  which  seems  to  have  been  a history  of  poetiy*. 
The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  are  given  by  Dothe, 
Poet,  ^ketiiei  lAttin.  vol.  v.  Lips.  Hi34  : and  those 
of  the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  De  L,  AUii  Didae- 
euliit  Commeni.  Hafniae,  1831. 

Aooo,  a chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  couiitr)'men  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  D.  c. 
53,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

J^.  [PTOt.KMAIS.] 

Aoerbaii,  a Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who  mar- 
ried Elissa,  the  sister  of  king  Pygmalion.  He  had 
concealed  his  treasures  in  the  earth,  know'ing  the 
avarice  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
Pygmalion,  w*ho  hoped  to  obtain  his  treasures 
through  bis  sister.  The  prudence  of  Elissa  saved 
the  tr -asures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoenicia. 
In  this  account,  taken  from  Justin,  Acerbas  is  the 
same  p<.‘rsoa  as  Sichaetis,  and  Elissa  the  same  as 
Dido  in  Virgil  {Am.  i.  343,  seq.).  The  names 
in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than'  in 
Virgil ; for  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  has 
changed  a foreign  name  into  one  more  convenient 
to  him. 

Acamta  (Acerrinus).  1.  a town  in 

Campania  on  the  Claniui,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise in  B.  c.  b3*2.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
but  was  rebuilt^S.  (freiro),  a town  of  the  1dbu> 
bm  in  Gallia  Transpadana. 

AoeralodmM  (*Aa«p^cicd^iir),  a lanaune  of 
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Apollo  exprauive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which  waa 
never  cut  or  shorn. 

Aolsaa  (’Aksoos),  a native  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
famed  for  hit  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 
patterns  {polifmitarint\  He  and  hit  son  Helicon 
were  the  first  w'ho  made  a peplus  for  Athena  Po- 
lios. They  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this  peplus. 

A.o5tinoi  ('Aicsoiinfr).  1.  {(%manb)^  a river 
in  India,  into  which  the  Hydaspes  flows,  and 
which  itself  flows  into  the  Indos.^3.  {Alcantara)^ 
a river  in  Sicily,  near  Tauromcnium. 

Aoeites  ('AircoTiir),  son  of  a Trojan  woman  of 
the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta,  w*ho  was  sent  bv 
her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be  devoured 
by  the  monsters  which  infested  the  territory  of 
Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river- 
god  Crimisus  begot  by  her  a son  Acestes,  wlio  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had  founded 
the  town  of  Segesta.  Aeneas,  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  was  hospiUuly  received  by  Acestes. 

Alitor  (‘A<f«<rrwp).  1.  Sumamed  Sacas^  on 
account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a tragic  poet  at 
Athens,  and  a conteniporar}-  of  Aristophanes.^  2. 
A sculptor  of  Cnoasus,  who  flourished  about  b.  c. 
452. 

Achaea  ('Axolo,  from  “ irrief*').  “ the 

distressed  one,*’  a surname  of  Demeter  at  Athens, 
so  called  on  account  of  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughtcT. 

Aohaai  (*Ax««of),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were  according  to  tradition  descended  from 
Achaeus,  who  w*as  the  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creiisa, 
and  grandson  of  Ilellen.  The  Acltaei  originally 
dwell  in  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  migrated  to 
Peloponnesus,  the  whole  of  which  became  subj«-ct 
to  them  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  and  the 
conntrv’  afterwards  called  Acliaia.  As  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic 
times,  Homer  frequently  gives  the  name  of  Achaei 
to  the  collective  Greeks.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
greater  port  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  HeniclTdae  and 
tl»e  Dorians  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  many 
of  the  Achaei  under  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes, 
left  their  countrv'  and  took  possession  of  the  north- 
ern const  of  Peloponnesus  then  called  Aegt.-ilCa, 
and  inhabited  by  the  lonians,  whom  they  expelled 
from  the  country,  which  was  henceforth  called 
Achaia.  The  expelled  lonians  migrated  to  At- 
tica and  Asia  Minor.  The  Achaei  settled  in  12 
cities:  Pellene,  Aegira,  Aegae,  Biira,  Helice, 
Aegiurn,  Uhypoe,  Patme,  Phar.ie,  Olenus,  Dynie, 
and  Tritaea.  These  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
governed  by  Tisamenus  and  his  descendants  till 
Ogyges,  upon  whose  death  a democnuical  form  of 
government  w'as  established  in  each  state  ; but  the 
twelve  states  formed  a league  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Achaei 
look  no  part ; and  they  had  little  influence  in  the 
aflairs  of  Urerce  till  the  time  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  281  the  Achaei,  who  were  then 
subject  to  the  Macedonians  resolved  to  renew  their 
ancient  league  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  o6f  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  first  consisted 
of  only  four  towns  Dyrae,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and 
Pbarae,  but  w*as  subsequently  joined  by  tbe  other 
towns  of  Achaia  with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and 
Helice.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain  much  im- 
portance till  B.  c.  251,  when  Aratus  united  to  it 
nit  native  town,  Sicyon.  Tbe  example  of  Sicyoa 
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was  followed  by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in 
Greece,  and  the  I#ea^ue  soon  became  the  chief  po- 
litical power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achaei  de- 
clared war  against  the  Romans,  who  destroyed  the 
I#oagiie,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Corinth,  then  the  chief  town  of  the 
League,  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general  Mum- 
mills,  in  d.  & 146,  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Greece  made  a Roman  province  under  the  name  of 
Achaia.  The  different  states  composing  the 
Achaean  league  had  equal  rights.  The  assemblies 
of  the  League  were  held  twice  a year,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  in  a grove  of  Zeus  Homa- 
gyrius  near  Aegiiim.  At  these  assemblies  all  the 
business  of  the  League  was  conducted,  and  at  the 
spring  meeting  the  public  functionaries  were  chosen. 
These  were: — 1.  « Strategus  {crpvnjy6s)  or  Ge- 
neral, and  an  Hipparchus  (Tmrapx<’<) 
mander  of  the  cav^ry  ; 2.  a Secretary  (ypofi^ 
fuiTfvs) ; and  3.  ten  Demiurgi  (3i;uioi;p7of,  also 
called  &pxoyr*t\  who  appear  to  have  had  the  right 
of  convening  the  assembly.  For  further  particu- 
lars see  Did.  of  Ani.^  art.  Ackaicum  FoeJu$. 

Acbaeminef  ('Axoi^seijs).  1.  The  ancestor  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the  family  of  the 
Achaemenidae  (*Axcufir>'i9ai),  which  was  the  noblest 
family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Acharmeniu*  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  •—8.  Son 
of  Darius  I.,  governor  of  Elgypt,  commanded  the 
£g}’ptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece,  B. c.  480.  He  was  defeated*and  killed  in 
battle  by  Inarus  the  Libyan,  B.  c.  460. 

Acha^^daa,  or  A^essdnidea,  eon  of  Adn- 
roastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a companion  of  Ulyssi^s, 
who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he  fled  from 
the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  fbund  by  Aeneas,  who 
took  him  with  him. 

Aohaeui  (*Axcu<ft).  1.  Son  of  Xuthus,  the  | 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Ach.\ri.  — 8.  Oovemor  j 
under  Antiochus  III.  of  all  Asia  W.  of  monnt  i 
Taurus.  He  revolted  against  Antiochus,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sardis,  and 
put  to  death,  ac.  214.«»8.  Of  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
a tragic  poet,  bom  b.  c.  484.  In  447,  he  contended 
with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  though  he 
subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas,  according 
to  some  as  many  os  34  or  40,  he  nevertheless 
only  gained  the  prixe  once.  In  the  satyrical  drama 
he  possessed  considerable  merit.  The  fragments  of 
his  pieces  have  been  published  by  Uriirhs,  Bonn. 
1834. 

Ach&I&  (*Axafa ; *Axa^r).  1.  The  northern 
const  of  the  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  Aegialea 
(Ai^tdAfta)  or  Aegialus  (A/^iaAdr),  i.  e.  the  coast- 
land,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian 
gulf  and  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Klis  and  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Sicyonia.  It  was  a narrow  slip  of  country  slop- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
coast  is  generally  low,  and  has  few  good  ports. 
Respecting  its  inhabitants  see  Achabi.— *8.  A 
district  in  Thessaly,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  Achaei.  It  retained  the 
name  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. i»8.  The 
Roman  province,  included  Peloponnesus  and  north*^ 
em  Greece  S.  of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  League  in  & c.  146, 
and  hence  derived  its  name. 

Achaniaa  (*Axogvoi : 'Axopvs^,  PI.  *Ax«p*^»)» 
^e  principal  demui  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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I Genets,  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  possessed  a rough 
and  warlike  population,  who  were  able  to  furnish 
3000  hoplitae  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  Their  land  was  fertile  and  they 
carried  on  a considerable  traffic  in  charcoal.  One 
of  the  plays  of  Aristt>phanes  bears  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  demus. 

Acharraa,  a town  in  Tbessaliotis  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Pamisus. 

Ach&taa  {DirUto\  a river  in  southern  Sicily,  be- 
tween Camarina  and  Oela,  in  which  the  first  agate 
is  said  to  have  been  found. 

AchHdldes.  a surname  of  the  Sirens,  the 
daughters  of  Achelmu  and  a Muse : also  a surname 
of  water-nymphs. 

Achlldui  (^Ax<^^or,  *Ax«A^ibr  in  Horn. : Aapro 
Potamo\  more  anciently  called  Thuas,  Axonui, 
and  Thestius,  the  largest  river  in  Greece.  It 
rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flows  southward,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Acamnnia  and  Ae- 
tolia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  opposite  the 
islands  called  Echinndes.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length.  The  god  of  this  river  is  described  as  the 
son  of  OceanuB  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  eldest  of 
his  3000  brothers.  He  fought  w’ith  Hercules  for 
Detanira,  but  was  conquered  in  the  contest.  He 
then  took  the  form  of  a bull,  but  was  again  over- 
come by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of  one  of  bis 
horns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthcn.  According  to  Ovid  {^feL 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which  Her- 
cules took  from  Achclous  into  the  horn  of  plenty. 
Achclous  was  from  the  earliest  times  considered  to 
be  a grt'Rt  divinity  throughout  Greece,  and  W'as 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  Ac.  On  several 
coins  of  Acamnnia  the  god  is  rcpre<iented  os  a 
hull  w*ith  the  bead  of  an  old  man.  — Aehelous  was 
also  the  name  of  a river  in  Arcadia,  and  of  another 
in  Thessaly. 

AohemlnldM  [Acrabmbnidxs.] 

Aohl^n  ('Ax^pw*'),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world.— L A river  in 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  lake 
Achenisia  into  the  Ionian  sea.  — 8.  A river  in 
Klis  which  flows  into  the  AIph£us.  — 8.  A river 
in  southern  Italy  in  Bnittii,  on  which  Alexander 
of  Epirus  perished.— 4.  The  river  of  the  lower 
world,  round  which  the  shades  hover,  and  into 
which  the  Pyriphiegethon  and  Coc^'tus  flow.  In 
late  writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  in  a ge- 
neral sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower 
world.  The  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
worship  of  Acheron  (Acheiuns)  from  very  early 
times,  os  we  most  infer  from  their  Ach^rmniiti  /i6n, 
which  treated  of  the  deification  of  souls,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  {Aekeruntia  mtcra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  eflfected. 

AcllirontXa.  1.  {Aeermxay,  a town  in  Apulia 
on  A summit  of  Mount  Vultiir,  whence  Horace 
(0>rm.  iiL  4.  14)  speaks  of  ed$ae  nidum  AcM^- 
rofif/(fc.— 8.  A town  on  the  river  Acheron,  in 
Brutlii.  [Achkron,  Na  3.) 

Aehartltla  ('Ax«povola  Ai/inf  or  *Ax«povglf), 
the  name  of  several  lakes  and  swamps,  which,  like 
the  various  rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at 
some  time  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower 
world,  until  at  last  the  Achenisia  came  to  be  con- 
sklertil  to  be  ta  the  lower  world  itself.  The  lake 
to  which  this  belief  seems  to  have  been  first  at- 
tached was  the  Achenisia  in  Thesprotia,  through 
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which  the  Acheron  flowed.  Other  lakes  or  swamps 
of  the  same  name  were  near  Hennionc  m Ar^lis, 
between  Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania, 
and  lastlj  in  Kg}* pt,  near  Meinpliis.-^  Acherusia 
was  also  the  name  of  a peninsula,  near  Heraclte  in 
Bithniia,  with  a deep  chasm,  into  which  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cer- 
berus. 

Aohatiun,  a small  town  in  Sicilj,  the  site  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

AehilliL  or  Aoholla  (^Ax»AAa : *Axo^^<nor, 
Achillitoniis : El  AliuM^  Ru.),  a town  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Afnca,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (By- 
aacena),  a little  above  the  northern  point  of  the 
Syitis  Minor.  j 

AehillM  (’AxtAAaOf  one  of  the  guardians  of: 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt, 
B.  a 48.  It  was  he  and  L.  Septimius  who  killed 
Pompey.  He  subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Po- 
thinus  in  resisting  Caesar,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Alexandria.  He  was  shortly  | 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Arsino^  the  youngest 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  47. 

AahtUaa  (*AxtAA«or).  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
— Homeric  ftor^.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidoues  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetia  From  his  father's  name 
he  is  oflen  called  Peiidet^  Peleuides^  or  PeUtm, 
and  from  his  grandfather's.  w4saci<fet.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and 
the  arts  of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan 
war.  In  the  healing  art  be  w*as  instructed  by 
Chiron,  the  centaur.  His  mother  Thetis  foretold 
him  that  his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a long  but  inglorious  life.  The 
hero  chose  the  former,  and  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to 
return.  In  50  ships  he  led  his  hosts  of  Myrmi- 
dones,  Hellenci,  and  Achacans  against  Troy.  Here 
the  swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena 
and  Hera.  Previous  to  the  dispute  with  Aga- 
memnon, be  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroy^  d i 2 towns  on  the  coast  and  1 1 m 
the  interior  of  the  country.  When  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Chryscis  to  her  father,  he 
threatened  to  take  away  Briseu  from  Achilles,  who 
surrendered  her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent.  Zeus, 
on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  promised  that  victor}* 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  until  the 
Achaeans  should  have  honoured  her  son.  The  aflairs 
of  the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  nt  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  u>  Achilles,  oflering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Briseis ; but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclua,  his  dearest 
friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  men, 
bis  horses,  and  his  armour.  Patroclus  was  slain, 
and  when  this  news  reached  Achillas,  he  was 
seised  with  unspeakable  grief.  Thetis  consoled 
him,  and  promised  now  arms,  to  be  made  by 
Hephaestus,  and  Iris  appeared  to  rouse  him  from 
his  lamentations,  and  exhorted  him  to  rescue  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flighL 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him,  he 
hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  dis^uiag  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  £ri<md 
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should  be  avenged.  He  wounded  and  slew  num- 
bers of  Trojans,  and  at  length  met  Hector,  whom 
he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
then  slew  him,  tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  After 
this,  he  burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with 
twelve  young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  fpu'itof  his  friend  ; and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came  in 
person  to  beg  for  it  Achilles  himself  fell  in  the 
battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  taken. 
His  death  itself  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  but  it 
I is  alluded  to  in  a few  passages  (xxii.  358,  xxi. 

I 278).  It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Odys»ey 
(xxiv.  36),  where  it  is  said  that  his  fall 
his  conqueror  is  not  mentioned — was  lamented 
by  gods  and  men,  that  his  remains  together  with 
ihoee  of  Patroclus  were  buried  in  a golden  um 
which  Dionysus  bad  given  as  a present  to  Thetis, 
and  were  depoeited  in  a place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  a mound  was  raised  over  them, 
j Achilles  it  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad:  he  is 
the  handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  ; he 
is  affectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his  friends  ; 
formidable  in  battles,  which  are  bis  delight ; open- 
hearted  and  without  fear,  and  at  the  same  timo 
susceptible  of  the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home. 
His  greatest  passion  is  ambition,  and  wheji  his 
sense  of  honour  it  hurt,  bo  is  unrelenting  in  his 
revenge  and  anger,  but  withal  sulmiits  obediently 
to  the  will  of  the  goda  — Luier  IntUkiont.  These 
chiefly  consist  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history 
of  his  youth  and  death.  H is  mother  wishing  to  make 
her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  concciUed  him 
by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal 
ports  he  hod  inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day 
to  have  anointed  him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus 
one  night  diKOvered  his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried 
out  in  terror.  Thetis  left  her  ion  and  fled,  and 
Peleus  entrusted  him  to  Chiron,  who  educated  and 
instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and 
playing  the  phortninx,  and  also  changed  his  original 
name,  Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  whining,"  into  Achilles. 
Chiron  fed' bit  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and 
the  morrow  of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Thetis  endeavoured  to  make  Achilles  immortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  and  succeeded  with 
the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by*  which  she  held 
him.  When  he  was  nine  yean  old,  Calcbas  de- 
clared that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  his 
aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that  this  war  would  be 
fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a maiden,  and  in- 
troduced him  among  the  douuliters  of  Lycomedei 
of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by  the  name  of 
Pyrrba  on  account  of  his  golden  locks.  But  his 
real  character  did  not  remain  concealed  long, 
for  one  of  his  companions,  De'idamia,  became 
mother  of  a son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  by  him. 
Ulysses  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assistance. 
During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Pen- 
thesilia,  an  Amason.  He  aUo  fought  with  Mem- 
non  and  Troilus.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating 
that  he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo. 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  himself ; according  to  others,  ApoUo  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  Paris  in  killing  him,  while 
others  say  that  Apollo  merely  directed  the  weapon 
of  Paris  against  Achilles,  and  thus  caused  his 
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M had  been  tuggeited  by  the  dyinf  Heet<v. 
Othera  af(ain  relate  that  Achilles  luved  Polyxena* 
a daughter  of  Priam,  and  tempted  by  the  promise 
that  be  should  receive  her  as  hit  wife,  if  he  would 
join  the  Tro}ans,  he  went  without  arms  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  atThymbra,  and  was  assassinated 
there  by  Paris.  His  b^y  was  rescued  by  Ulysses 
and  Ajax  the  Trlamonian  ; his  aijnour  was  pro- 
mised by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks, 
which  gave  rise  to  a contest  between  the  two  heroes 
who  hi^  rescued  his  body.  [Ajxx.]  Atier  his 
death,  Achilles  became  one  uf  the  judges  iu  the 
lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  islai^  of  the 
blessed,  where  he  was  united  with  Mcdte  or  Ipbi- 
jtenla. 

Aeliillea  Tati^U,  or  as  others  call  him  Achilles 
Statius,  an  .\Iexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Greek  romance  in  eight  books,  containing  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe, 
which  has  come  down  to  ui.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lips.  1821.  Suidas  ascribes  to 
this  Achilles  a work  on  the  sphere  (w«pl  u^pos), 
a fragment  of  which  professing  to  be  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Phaenomeiia  of  Aralus  is  still 
extanL  But  this  work  was  written  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  printed  in  Petavins, 

Paris.  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703. 

('AxIaAciov),  a town  near  the  pro- 
montory Sigenm  in  the  Tmod,  where  Achilles  was 
suppos^  to  have  been  buried.  There  was  a place 
of  the  same  name  on  the  Cimmerinn  Bosporus,  or 
Straits  of  Kaffo,  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Aohilleua,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  under 
Diocletian,  and  reigned  over  Kgji'pt  for  some  time. 
He  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  a siege  of  8 months 
in  Alexandria,  and  put  to  death,  a.  u.  2961 
AeMlUos  Brlimoa  (’AxlAAtior  dpdpot : Tcn- 
dem  or  Jeac/ra),  a narrow  tongue  of  land  in  the 
Euxine  Sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bory- 
sthenet,  where  Achilles  js  said  to  have  mode  a 
luce-coorte.  Before  it  lay  the  celebrated  laland  of 
Achilles  {Insula  AcktUu)  or  I^uco  where 

there  was  a temple  of  Achilles. 

AehiUiiis  Fortna  <‘Ax<AA«<ar  \iftd\v\  a har- 
bour in  I^onia,  near  tlie  promontory  Taenarum. 

AoMlUdet,  a potronymic  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles. 

AiAillia  InalllA.  [AcHiLLsrs  Dromos.] 
Aehiria  (’Ax(pdT)),  daughter  of  Nilus,and  wife 
of  Helus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Ae^ptus  and  Douaus. 

Awvi,  the  name  of  the  Achaei  in  the  Latin 
writen,  and  frequently  used,  like  Achaei,  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  Greek  nation.  [Acuaai.] 
Acholla.  [Achilla.] 

AeholSd.  [ 1 1 sa  p vu  k.  } 

Achr&dlnft  or  Acridina.  [Svracusas.] 
Aciohdritti  (*A«ix«wov),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in 
u.  c.  280.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Some  writen 
suppose  that  Brennus  and  Acicborius  are  the  same 
persons,  the  former  being  only  a title  and  the  latter 
the  real  name. 

Aoididla,  a surname  of  Venua,  from  the  well 
Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  where  she  used  to  bathe 
with  the  Graces. 

Addintii,  L.  Kanllas.  L One  of  the  Roman 
generals  in  the  second  Punic  war,  piuetor  urbauus 
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B.  c.  210,  served  against  Hasdnibal  in  207,  and 
was  sentnuto  Spain  in  206,  where  he  remained  till 
199.*^.  Surnamed  FLLVtANUS,  because  be  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Fuivia  gens,  praetor  a.  c. 
188  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  consul  in  179  with  his 
own  brother  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  w*hich  is  the  ouly 
instance  of  two  brothers  holding  the  consulship  at 
the  same  time. 

AeilTa  Qens,  plebeian.  Its  members  are  men- 
tioned under  the  family-names  of  Aviola,  Ualbui^, 
and  Glabrio. 

Aoii  (''Axjf),  son  of  Founus  and  Symaetkis,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea : Polyphemus  the 
Cyclop,  jealous  ol  him,  crushed  him  under  a huge 
rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under  the 
rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the  river 
Acis  or  Adnius  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna  (now 
Fiums  di  Jaci\  This  story,  which  is  related  only 
by  Ovid  {Mel.  xiii.  750,  se<|.),  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  a happy  fiction  suggested  by  the  mniiiicr  in 
which  tile  Uitlo  river  springs  forth  from  under  a 
rock. 

AemdolB  (’Aa^mvla : ’AJcospiVirr,  Acmonauis), 
a city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

AomdnMss,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  in  Ovid, 
is  the  same  as  Pyracmem  in  Virgil,  and  as  Arges 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Aoostes  (’AaolTifs),  son  of  a poor  fisherman 
of  Maeonia,  who  served  as  a pilot  in  a ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  the  sailors  brought 
with  them  en  board  a beautiful  boy  asleep,  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them  ; but  Acoeies, 
who  recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship 
had  reached  the  opc>n  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and 
desired  to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors 
promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word. 
Heieopoo  the  god  disclosed  himself  to  them  in  his 
majesty  ; vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel, 
tigers  appeared,  and  the  sailors,  seised  with  mad- 
ness, jumped  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes 
oJoue  was  saved  and  conveyed  bock  to  Naxos, 
where  be  was  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries. 
This  is  the  oecount  of  Ovid  {MH.  iiL  ^2,  Ac.). 
Other  writers  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them. 

AooBtilliB  ('AirdyTist),  a beautiful  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ceos.  On  one  oerasion  he  came  to  Delos 
to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana,  and  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a noble 
Athenian.  In  order  to  gain  her,  he  bad  recourse 
to  a stratagem.  While  the  was  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  be  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon 
which  he  had  written  the  words  ^ 1 swenr  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry  Acootius.**  The  nurse 
took  up  the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippi*,  who 
read  aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then 
threw  the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  find  heard 
her  vow,  and  the  repented  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  about  to  marry  another  man,  at 
length  compelled  her  fiither  to  give  her  is  marriage 
to  Aooutiua,  This  story  is  related  by  Ovid  {lie- 
void,  20, 21),  who  borrowed  it  from  a lost  poem  of 
Callima^ua,  entitled  **  Cydippe.*' 

Aodris  C'Axopts),  king  of  Egypt,  assisted  £va- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia,  about  b.  c.  385,  He  died  about  374,  before 
the  Persians  entered  Egypt,  which  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Actm  (^'Ax/nu)  L (Nr.  PaUmalo^  Hu.)*  a town 
“ n 4 
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in  Sicily,  \V.  of  Syracuse,  and  10  stadia  from  t>ie 
river  Anapus,  was  founded  by  the  SyraPusans  70 
years  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.«2. 
A town  in  Aetolia. 

Aoraea  ('Awpofa),  and  Aoraans,  are  surnames 
|(iven  to  ^-ariouB  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples 
were  situated  upon  hills,  such  ns  Zeus,  Hera, 
Aphrodite,  Pallas,  Artoiuis,and  others. 

Aoraaplidiu.  [Acrasphia.] 

Aeraephla,  Acraepblae,  or  Aoraaphlon  (*A* 
apaupta,'Aivpai^te(,  ’Alrpal^ioa : *Aicpoi^ior,  ’A«p<u- 
i^ioTot  : Kardhitxa)^  a town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  lake 
Copais,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acraepheus, 
the  eon  of  Apollo. 

Aerigaa.  [AcRiCRNTrM.] 

Aer&ttlB,  a freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  Achaia  (a.  d.  64)  to  plunder  the  temples  and 
take  aaay  the  itataes  of  the  gods. 

Aeriaa  (’Axpial,  or  ’AKpaToj),  a town  in  Ljtconia, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kurotas. 

Aerillaa,  a town  in  Sicily  between  Agrigen* 
turn  a])d  Acrae. 

Acrlaldixd  ('AKpunesrr^),  a patronymic  of  Danac, 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseus,  grandson  of  Acri- 
sius,  w*as  called  in  the  same  way  AcrisTOnTides. 

AorUitif  (’AKplotot),  w»n  of  Alias,  king  of 
Algos,  and  of  Ocalln,  grandson  of  Lynceus,  and 
great-grandson  of  Uanaus.  His  twin-brother  was 
Proetus,  with  whom  he  it  said  to  have  quarrelled 
even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Acrisius  ex- 
pelled Proetus  from  his  inheritance  ; but,  supported 
by  his  father-in-law  lobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus 
returned,  and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a son  who  would  kill 
his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  he  kept  Danal: 
shut  up  in  a subterraneous  apartment,  or  in  a 
brazen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of  Per- 
seus, notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her  father, 
according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle  Proetus, 
and  according  to  'Others  by  Zeus,  who  visited  her 
in  the  form  of  a shower  of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered 
mother  and  child  to  be  exposed  on  the  w'ide  sea  in 
a chest ; but  the  chest  floated  towards  the  island 
of  Seripims,  where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oracle  was  sub- 
sequently fulfilled,  see  PsRflSCS. 

Aoxltaa  (’Airpslrar : C.  6W/o),  the  most  southerly 
promontory  in  Messenia. 

Aerooiratmlft  (rd  'AxpoRspa^io,  sc.  : C. 
a promontory  in  F.pirus,  jutting  out  into 
the  Ionian  sea,  was  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
Cbhaunii  Monteo.  The  coast  of  the  Acroce- 
raunia  w*as  dangerous  to  ships,  whence  Horace 
tCbrui.  i.  3.  20)  speaks  of  infumes  scojmlos  Aero- 
cerunnia, 

Aor6e6rintlmf.  [Corinthl's.] 

Acrdlitatu.  [Lisai;s.] 

Aeron.  1.  King  of  the  Caeninenses,  whom 
Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Perelhus  as  Spoiia  Opitna.^^, 
An  eminent  physician  of  Agrigentiim  in  Sicily,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Athens  during  the  grsnt 
plague  (b.  a 430)  in  the  Peloponnesian  wrar,  and 
to  have  ordered  large  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  lever^  of  the  sick.  This 
fact,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 
Tbs  medical  sect  the  Empirici,  in  order  to  boast 
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of  a greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici  (founded 
about  B.  c.  400),  claimed  Aeron  as  their  founder, 
though  they  did  not  really  exist  before  the  third 
century  b.  C. 

Aonm,  HellnliiB,  a Roman  grammarian,  pro- 
bably of  the  fifth  centur}'  a.  d.,  wrote  notes  on 
Horace,  part  of  which  are  extant,  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  some  cptics,  the  scholia  which  we  luive  on 
Persiiit. 

AordpdlU.  [Athbnas.] 

AcrSpdlita,  Oaorglns  (Feespytor  'AirpovoXlrnr), 
a Byzantine  w'riter,  w'as  l>om  at  Constantinople  in 
A.  D.  1220,  and  died  in  1202.  He  wrrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  tons.  The  mo-t 
important  of  them  is  a history*  of  the  Byumine 
empire,  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the  year  1261,  when 
Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the  city  from  the 
foreign  yoke.  Edited  by  Leo  Allatiiis,  Paris, 
1651,  Tvprinted  at  Venice,  1720. 

Acrdrte  1 17  ’Aapcvpcia),  a mountainous  tract  of 
country  in  the  north  of  Elis. 

Acrdt4tM  (’A^pdraror).  1.  Son  of  Cleoroones 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  b.  c. 
3l4  to  assist  the  Agrigentines  against  Agathoclcs 
of  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  at  Agrigeiitum  he 
acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
S|Mirta,  and  died  bcf(M^  his  father,  leaving  a son, 
Arens.«2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
son  of  Arcus  I.  king  of  Sparta  ; bravely  defended 
Sparta  against  Pyirhns  in  B.  c.  272  ; snccee<led 
his  father  as  king  in  265,  but  was  killed  in  the 
some  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant 
of  Mi'galopolis. 

Acratbdum  or  AerdthSl  (*AKp60<sov^  *Aapd- 
^ceoi  : 'Axpodwfrijr : Ixwra),  afterwards  called 
Uranopolis,  a town  near  the  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos. 

Aetaea  {*Attrala\  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Aotaeon  ('Aaraiesv).  1.  A celebrated  hunts- 
man, son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe,  a daughter  of 
C^mns,  W'as  trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the 
centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  was  hunting, 
he  saw  Artemis  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon  the  goddess 
changed  him  into  a stag,  in  which  form  be  was  tom 
to  pieces  by  his  50  dogs  on  Mount  Cithneron.  Others 
relate  that  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  goddess  by 
boasting  that  he  excelled  her  in  hunting. » 2.  Son 
of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  hod  fled 
from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  t}'rant  Phi- 
don.  Archias,  a Corinthian,  enamoured  with  the 
beauty  of  Actacon,  end(*avoured  to  carry  him  off ; 
but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  Melissus 
and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed.  [.5rchias] 

Aetaeus  (*Afcraror),  son  of  Eridchthon,  and  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agrauloa,  Herse,  and  Pondrosus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos, 

Act^,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  originally  a 
slave  from  Asia  Minor.  Nero  at  one  time  thought 
of  marrying  her  ; whence  he  pretended  that  she 
was  descended  from  king  Att^us.  She  survived 
Nero. 

Acte  (’Akt^),  properly  a piece  of  land  running 
into  the  sen,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a narrow  neck.  1.  An 
ancient  name  of  Attica,  used  especially  by  the 
poets. *»2.  The  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  near 
Troesen  and  Epidaurus.  The  peoiniula  be* 
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tween  the  Stnrmunic  and  Singitic  guHa,  on  which 
Monnt  Athoe  u. 

Acti&eof.  fAcTiirM.] 

ActU&nea  ('Arricrdioyth  ^ hing  of  Ethiopia, 
who  conquered  Egrpt  and  governed  it  with  jiutice, 
in  the  reign  of  Atnaeii.  This  Amaeie  it  a more 
ancient  king  than  the  contemporar)'  of  Ctrrua 

Actium  ("Antiok  : ’'Aktios  : La  P^ta  not  Azio)^ 
a promontory,  and  likewise  a place,  in  Acamanii^  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ambracinn  gulf,  off  which  Au- 
gustus gained  the  celebrated  victory  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  on  September  2,  b.  a 31 . At  Actium 
there  was  originally  no  town,  but  only  a temple  of 
Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Aetiacus  and  Actiut. 
This  temple  was  beautified  by  Augustus,  who 
established,  or  rather  revived,  a festiral  to  Apollo, 
called  (seeZhiW.  q/*  AirT.  and  erected 

NicoPOLia  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory.  . A few  buildings  sprung  up  around 
the  temple  at  Actium,  but  the  place  was  only  a 
kind  of  suburb  of  Nicopolia. 

AetiltlB.  [ATTIL'a.) 

Actor  (^Ajcrwp).  L Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede, father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfiither  of 
Pntroelus. « 8.  Son  of  Phorbos  and  Hynnine, 
and  husband  of  XIolione.^8.  A companion  of 
Aeneas,  of  whoso  conquered  lance  Tumus  made  a 
boast.  This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  Aetorig  ^tolium  (Juv.  ii.  lUO),  for  any  poor 
spoil. 

Aet5iid6B  or  Aet5rIoil  (*A«ropf3nr  or  ‘Arro- 
pfwr),  patronymics  of  descendants  of  an  Actor,  such 
as  Patroclus,  Erithus,  Euiy'tns,  and  Ctcaiui. 

Aetaariiu,  Joannet,  a Greek  physician  of  Con- 
stantinople, probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Andro- 
nicus  II.  Palaeologiis,  x.  d.  1281 — 13*28.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  medical  works,  which  are 
extant. 

C.  Aotilio,  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero; 
his  son  was  C.  Visellius  V'arro  ; whence  it  would 
appear  that  Aculeo  wns  only  a surname  given  to 
the  fiuher  from  his  acuteness,  and  that  bis  full 
same  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 

AefffilitU  (*A«roi/<rfAaor),  of  Argos,  one  of  the 
earlier  Greek  logogmphers,  ffourished  about  a c. 
325.  Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  only  a translation  of 
Hesiod  into  prose.  Ho  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect 
His  fragments  are  published  by  Stiirtz,  Lips. 
1824,  and  in  Didot *s  Fra^m,  IlUtor.  Grate,  p.  1(H), 
seq. 

Ada  C'ASa),  daughter  of  Hecatommis,  king  of 
Caria,  and  sister  of^Iausolus,  Artemisia,  Idrieus, 
and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her  brother 
Idrieus,  on  whose  death  (a  a 344)  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but  w'as  expelled  by  her 
brother  Pixodarus  in  340.  When  Alexander  en- 
tered Caria  in  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 
him.  After  taking  Halicarnassus,  Alexander  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Caria  to  her. 

Adamantda.  [Amaltuba.] 

AdamantluB-  ('A8a^tsb^toT),a  Greek  physician, 
flourished  about  a.  d.  415,  the  author  of  a Greek 
treatise  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  borrowed  in  a 
great  measure  from  Pnlemo's  work  on  the  same 
subject  Edited  by  Fmnzius,  in  ScrifAortt 
gioffnomie»e  I’ettres^  1780,  8va 

Addda  (Adda),  a river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
which  rises  in  the  Rbaetian  Alps,  and  flows  thxwgh 
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the  Locus  Larins  (L,  di  Como)  into  the  Po,  about 
8 miles  above  Cremona. 

Adharbal  ('Ardp^at),  son  of  M icipso,  and  grand- 
son of  Alasinissa,  had  the  kingdom  ot  Niunidia 
left  to  him  by  his  father  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Hiempsal  and  Jugurtha,  B.C.  118.  After 
the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Jugurtha,  Adhcrl  al 
fled  to  Uorae  and  wns  restored  to  his  share  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  in  117-  But  he  wns 
again  stripped  of  his  dominiuns  by  Jiigrirtha  and 
besieged  in  Cirta,  where  be  was  trcacherousiy 
killed  by  Jugurtha  in  112. 

Adiaboni  (’ASu^i^),  a district  of  Assyria,  £, 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lycus,  called 
Zabatns  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Cyprus,  both  of  which  are  branches  of  the  Tigris. 

Adlmaatlis  ('A8ci/*arT0f).  I.  The  commander  of 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
(b.  c.  48U),  vehemently  opposed  the  advice  of  Thc- 
mistocles  to  give  bottle  to  the  Persians.  — 2.  An 
Athenian,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Aegospotomi,  b.  c.  405,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner. He  was  accused  of  treachery  in  this  battle, 
and  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  ^ Frogs.'* 
— 8.  7’he  brother  of  Plato,  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  latter. 

Adit  (*A8i'r:  Ukadt$  9),  a considerable  town  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  Carthage 
(Zeugitana),  a short  distance  £.  of  Tunis.  Under 
the  liomans  it  appears  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
a new  city*  named  Maxuln. 

AdmStt  (A8/4V1)).  !•  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetys.  — 8.  Daughter  of  Kuiy  stheus  and 
Antimache  or  Admete.  Hercules  was  obliged  by 
her  fiither  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Arcs,  which 
was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

AdznStUi  (*'A8^i7tov).  1.  Son  of  Pheres  and 
Periclymene  or  Clymene,  was  king  of  ^hcrae  in 
Thessaly.  He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  sued 
fur  the  hand  of  AlcestU,  the  daughter  of  Pelias, 
who  promised  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a chariot  drawn  by  lions  and 
boars.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Apollo,  who  served  him,  according  to  some 
accounts,  out  of  attachment  to  him,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a mortal  for 
one  year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  On  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  Alcestii,  Admetus  neglected 
to  offer  a sacrifice  to  Artemis,  but  Apollo  reconciled 
the  goddess  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced 
the  Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hourof  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his 
stead,  but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.  — 8.  King  of  the  Molosaians,  to 
whom  Thbmistoclbs  fled  for  protection,  when 
pursued  as  a party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias. 

Addnia  (^‘'ASweis),  a beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Aphmdite.  He  was,  according  to  Apnllodorus, 
a son  of  Cinyrns  and  Medarme,  or,  nccording  to 
the  cyclic  poet  Panyasis,  a son  of  Tfaeias,  king  eff 
Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha).  The  ancient 
story  ran  thus  : Smyrna  had  neglected  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  goddess 
with  an  unnatural  lore  for  her  father.  With  the 
assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  shore  her 
father's  bed.  When  he  discovered  the  crime  he 
wished  to  kill  her ; but  she  fled,  and  on  being 
nearly  overtaken,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her 
invisible.  They  were  moved  to  pity  and  changed 
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her  into  a tree  called  fffkdppcu  After  the  la]>se  of 
9 months  the  tree  bursty  &nd  Adonis  was  bom. 
Aphrodite  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  infant,  that  she  concealed  it  in  a chest  which 
she  entrusted  to  Persephone  ; but  the  latter  refuted 
to  give  it  up.  Zeus  decided  the  dispute  by 
declaring  that  during  4 months  of  every  year 
Adonis  should  be  left  to  himself^  during  4 months 
he  should  belong  to  Persephone,  and  during  the 
remaining  4 to  Aphrodite.  Adonis,  however, 
preferring  to  live  with  Aphrodite,  aUo  spent  with 
her  the  four  months  over  which  he  had  control. 
Adonis  afierw*ardi  died  of  n wound  which  he  re- 
ceived ^om  a boiir  during  the  chase.  The  grief  of 
the  goddess  at  the  loss  of  her  favourite  was  so 
great,  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  allowed 
him  to  spend  6 months  of  eveiy  year  with  ; 
Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Adonis, ' 
which  in  later  times  was  spread  over  nearly  all  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  wras,  as  the 
story  itsrlf  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more 
especially  of  Phoenician  origin.  Thence  it  was 
transfenvd  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  modifications. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it  occurs,  and 
the  later  Greek  |H>cts  changed  the  original  symbolic 
account  of  Adonis  into  a poetical  story.  In  the 
Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the  fructifying 
principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter  and  its 
revival  in  spring — hence  he  spends  6 months  in 
the  low'er  and  6 in  the  upper  world.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
nual festivals  (AJonia)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places  • 

AdSnil  (''ASwrir),  a imall  river  of  Phoenicia, 
which  rises  m the  range  of  Libonus. 

Adramyttium  ('AfipcuidTTctor  or  *A9pa^drT(or: 
*AipanvTTijy6s  : a town  of  Mysli  near 

the  head  of  the  gtilf  of  Adramyttium,  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Adr&ns  (Eder\  a river  in  Germany,  which 
flows  into  the  Fulda  near  Cassel. 

Adr&nom  or  Hadranitm  (*'A8paM>r.*A8poror : 
*A9paylry)s:  AJemo\  a town  in  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Adramis,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  was  built 
by  Dionysius,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  god  Adramts. 

Adr&nuf  (*AV»»’<^0-  [Adranum.] 

Adraitla  (*A5pdo’Tfto).  1.  A Cretan  nymph, 
danghter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea  entrusted  the 
infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dictaean  grotto. 
•-*2.  A surname  of  Nemesis,  derived  by  some 
writers  from  Adnutus,  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river  Asopns, 
and  by  others  fmm  the  verb  ZtSpdurkuy^  L e.  the 
goddess  whom  none  can  escape. 

Adraatna  (^ASpeurroT).  1.  SonofTa1ans,kingof 
Argos,  and  Lysimache,  or  Lysianassa  or  Eurynome. 
Admstus  was  expelled  from  Aigos  by  Ampbiarfius, 
and  fled  to  Polybut,  king  of  Sicyon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  instituted  the 
Nemenn  games.  Afterwards  he  became  reconciled  to 
Amphiaraus,  and  returned  to  bis  kingdom  of  Argos. 
He  married  his  two  daughters  Deipyle  and  Argla, 
the  former  to  Tydeus  of  Calydon,  and  the  latter 
to  Polyntces  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their 
native  countries.  He  now  prepared  to  restore  Po- 
lyniees  to  Thebes,  who  bad  been  expelled  by  his 
brother  Eteocles,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
ail  who  should  engage  in  the  war  should  perish, 
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with  the  exception  of  Admstai.  Thus  arose  tha 
celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven  against  Thebes,"  in 
which  Adrastus  was  joined  by  six  other  heroes, 
vis.  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  Capaoeiis, 
Hipporaedon,  and  Parthenopaeus.  Instead  of  Ty- 
deus and  Polynices  other  legends  mention  Eteocles 
and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended  as  unfortunately 
as  Amphiarans  had  predicted,  and  Adrastns  alone 
was  saved  hy  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Ailon, 
the  gift  of  Hercules.  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to 
i allow  the  bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried, 
' Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenians.  Theseus  was  persuaded  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Thebes  ; he  took 
the  city  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
heroes  to  their  fnendi  for  burial.  Ten  years  after 
this  Adrastus  persuaded  the  seven  sons  of  the 
heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  to  make  a new 
attack  upon  Thebes,  and  Amphiamus  now  promised 
*«uccess.  This  war  is  known  as  ths  war  of  the 
^Kpigoni"  ('Ein'TOKoi)  or  descendants.  Thebes  was 
taken  and  mzed  to  the  ground.  The  only  Argive 
hero  that  fell  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of 
Adrasttu : the  latter  died  of  grief  at  Megan  on  his 
return  to  Aigns,  and  was  buried  in  the  former  city. 
He  was  worshipped  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  as 
at  Megnra,  at  Sicyon,  where  bis  memoiy*  was  cele- 
brated in  tragic  chonises,  and  in  Attica.  The 
legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two  wars  against 
Thebes  furnished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as 
well  as  tragic  poets  of  Greecc.^-^.  Son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordius,  having  anintentionallT 
killed  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  who  received 
him  kindly.  While  bunting  he  accidentally  killed 
Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and  in  despair  pot  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Adlia  or  HftdriUu  1.  (j4dna),  also  ealle<^  At- 
rica,  a town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  the  months 
of  the  Po  and  the  Athesis  {Adiffg\  from  which 
the  Adriatic  sea  takes  iu  name.  It  was  originally 
a powerful  town  of  the  Etmteans.  —2.  (^/n),  a 
town  of  Ptccmum  in  Italy,  probably  an  Etruscan 
town  originally,  afterwards  a Roman  colony,  at 
which  place  the  family  of  the  etnperor  Hadrian 
lived. 

Adria  ('A8p<or,  Ion.  *A8pIifT),  or  Mare  ^ria- 
Ucam,  alto  Mare  Sapenun,  so  called  from  the 
town  Adria  [No.  1],  was  in  its  widest  signification 
the  sea  between  Italy  on  the  W.,  and  lilyricum, 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  on  the  E.  By  the  Greeks 
the  name  Adrias  was  only  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  this  sea,  the  southern  part  being  called  tha 
Ionian  Son. 

Adriinai.  [Hadriam’s^ 

Adii&ntis  ('A8ptardr),  a Greek  rhetorician, 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  pupil  of  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Athens  during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  He 
was  invited  by  M.  Antooius  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  about  a.  d.  192.  Three  of  his  declamations 
are  extant,  edited  by  Walt  in  JUsiora  Orroect, 
Tol.  i.  1832. 

Admmfitnm.  [Hadrumstitm.] 

Adnattiea,  a castle  of  the  Ebnrones  in  Gaul, 
probably  the  same  os  the  later  Aduac*  Tongronim 
{Tomifern). 

AdontfUd  or  Adaa^el,  a powerful  people  uf 
Gallia  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Cmssu^,  were  the  de< 
Bcendants  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teuton!,  and  lived 
between  the  Scaldis  (SeMde)  and  Mo»  (A/oos). 
AdtUa  Mohs.  [Alpbs.] 
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AdUfl  or  AdUifl  *'A8<n;Xtt,  and  alao  I 

other  forma:  *AdovAinyy,  Adnlitlnua:  Arkiko  or 
Hu.)«  o maritime  city  of  Aethiopia,  on  a bay  i 
of  the  Red  Sea,  aUled  Adnlitanua  Sinua  (*A8oi«Ai.  | 
Tit^t  adXiror,  AmnesUy  Hay),  It  waa  believed  to  ^ 
have  been  founded  by  alavea  who  fled  from  Egypt, 
and  aflerwarda  to  have  frdlen  into  the  power  of  the  , 
Aozumitae,  for  wboae  trade  it  became  the  great 
emporium.  Coamaa  Indicopleoatea  (a.  D.  535) 
found  here  the  Mfmumntum  Adulkamtm,  a Greek 
inKription  recounting  the  conqueata  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Euer^tea  in  Alia  and  Thrace. 

AdyrmAobldM  ('A8upMoxi^)i  a Libyan  peo* 
pie,  who  appear  to  have  once  poaaeaaed  the  whole 
coaat  of  Africa  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Catahathmua  Major,  but  were  afterwarda 
preieed  further  inland.  In  their  mannera  and  cua* 
toma  they  reaembled  the  Eg^'ptiani,  to  whom  they 
were  the  ncareat  neighbour!.  ' 

Aoa  (AIb),  aoroetimea  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  Colchia,  may  be  conaidered  either  a part  of 
Colchia  or  another  name  for  the  country,  (llerod. 
12.)  I 

Ae&cea  (AMirnr),  aon  of  Syloaon,  and  grand- 1 
aon  of  Aeacei,  waa  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  waa  de-  | 
prired  of  hit  tymnny  by  Ariatagoraa,  when  the 
loniana  revolted  from  the  Fcniana,  B.C.  500.  He 
then  fled  to  the  Peraiaiia,  who  reitored  him  to  the 
tynmny  of  Samoa,  b.  c.  494. 

AaMnm  (Ai’dwetoe).  [Aboina.] 

Ae&tddM  (AicurlSnr),  a patronymic  of  the 
deacendonta  of  Aeacua,  as  Peleua,  Tdamon,  and 
Phocus,  Bona  of  Aeacua ; Achillea,  aon  of  Peleua 
and  grandson  of  Aeacua  ; Pyrrhus,  aon  of  Achillea 
and  great-gnuidaon  of  Aeacua;  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  who  claimed  to  be  a deacendrat  of  Achillea. 

AoAoXdM,  aon  of  Arrrabaa,  king  of  Epirus, 
•ucceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hta  cousin 
Alexander,  who  waa  alain  in  Italy,  B.  c.  326. 
Aeacidea  married  Phthia,  by  whom  he  had  the 
celebrated  P\’najfL>a.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
favour  of  Olympias  against  Caasaoder  ; l^t  his 
subjects  disliked  the  war,  rote  againat  their  king, 
and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom.  He  waa  recall^ 
to  hit  kingdom  by  his  subjects  in  B.  c.  313:  Caa- 
aander  sent  an  army  againat  him  under  Philip, 
who  conquered  him  the  aame  year  in  two  battles, 
in  the  last  of  which  be  was  killed. 

Ae&eos  (Atveof),  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina,  a 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Aaopua  He  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus,  and  from 
whom  this  island  waa  afterwarda  called  Aegina. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacua, 
Aegina  waa  not  yet  inhabited,  an<)  that  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  of  the  island  into 

men  (Myrmidonea)  over  whom  Aeacua  ruled.  Ovid 
(M«/,  viL  520)  relates  the  story  a little  differently. 
Aeacua  waa  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  hia  justice 
and  piety,  and  waa  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among 
the  gods  themselves.  He  waa  such  a flivouritc 
with  the  gods,  that,  when  Greece  waa  visited  by  a 
drought,  rain  was  at  length  sent  upon  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  hia  prayers.  Respecting  the  temple 
which  Aeacua  erected  to  Zeus  Panhelleniua,  and 
the  Aeaccum,  where  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Aeginctana,  see  Aboina.  After  hit  death  Aeacua 
become  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades.  The 
Ae^etans  regarded  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
their  island. 
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Aetaa  (Aiaia).  1.  A sumame  of  Circe,  the 
sister  of  Ae^'tes.  Her  aon  Tclegomia  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  tuninme.^«4.  A surname  of 
Calypso,  who  was  believed  to  have  inhabited  a 
small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea  in  the  straits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Aebfrra  (Oaemu),  a town  of  the  Carpetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

AaHktlB  Gena,  patrician,  was  distinguished  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  many 
of  its  members  were  consuls,  via.  in  B.  c.  499, 4C3, 
and  442. 

Aeca  or  Aecae  (AectnusX  a town  of  Apulia  on 
the  road  fnim  Aquilonia  in  Samnium  to  Venusin. 

Aeenl&nam  or  AeoUtnum,  a town  of  the  Hir* 
pini  in  Samnium,  a few  miles  S.  of  Beneventun). 

Aedepfns  AlS^iov : />fp«o),  a town 

on  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  N.  of  Chalcis,  with 
warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules,  which  the  dictator 
Siulla  used. 

Addon  (*A7}S^r),  daughter  of  Pandareui  of 
Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethus  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Itvius.  Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wife  of 
ht-r  brother  Arophion,  who  had  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of  Niobe^s 
SODS,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own  son  Itylus. 
Zeus  relieved  her  grief  by  changing  her  iuto  a 
nightingale,  whose  melancholy  tunes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  Addon's  lamentations  about 
her  child.  Acdou's  story  is  related  ditfcrcnlly  in 
a later  tradition. 

Aedfti  or  Hdd&l,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Gaul,  lived  between  the  Liger  (Loire)  and 
the  Arar  (Suom).  They  were  the  first  Gallic 
people  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  called  **  brothers  and  relations.'* 
On  Caesar'a  arrival  in  Gaul,  b,  c.  58,  they  were 
subject  to  Ariovistus,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar 
to  tbeir  former  power.  In  b.c.  52  they  joined  in 
the  insurrection  of  Vercingetorix  against  the  Ro- 
mans, but  were  at  the  close  of  it  treated  leniently 
by  Caesar.  Their  principal  town  was  Bibractb. 
Their  chief  magistrate,  elected  aunually  by  the 
priests,  was  called  Vergobrotu. 

Aedtet  or  Ae5ta  (Ai^ruf),  son  of  Helios'  (the 
Sun)  and  Persdis,  and  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae, 
and  Penes.  His  wife  was  Idyia,  a daughter  of 
Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Medea 
and  Chalciop'',  and  one  son,  Absyrtus.  He  was 
king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixns  brought 
thither  the  golden  fleece.  For  the  remainder  of 
his  history,  see  Ab8YBTUS,  Aboonautab,  Jason, 
Mbuxa. 

AafitiB,  Aedtlaa,  and  AeitSne,  patronymics  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  Aeetes. 

Aegpa  (Afyii),  daughter  of  Glenns,  who  with 
her  sister  Helice,  nursed  tb^infant  Zeus  in  Crete, 
and  was  changed  by  the  god  into  the  constellation 
Capella. 

ABg»a(Aeyoi:  Ac^ofot).  1.  A town  in  Acbaia 
on  the  Crathis,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don, .was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Acliaean 
towns,  but  its  inhabitants  subsequently  removed 
to  Aegire. « 8.  A town  in  Emathia  in  Macedonia, 
the  burial-plaee  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  waa  pro- 
bably a different  place  from  Edbaia.^S.  A town 
: in  Euboea  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  hence  called  Aegaeus.  •—  4.  Also  Aegaaae 
(Al^cuoi : Afyednif),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
I H jUus : it  suflfered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in 
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the  time  of  Tiberluj.— 16.  (Jyoi),  a teaport  town 

of  Cilicia. 

Aagaoon  son  of  Uranus  hy  Ooca. 

Acgoeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Cottus  are 
kxiown  under  the  name  of  the  Unuiids,  and  are 
described  as  hu^e  monsters  with  a hundred  arms 
(iKar6yx^tpii)  and  fifty  heads.  Alost  writers  men- 
tion the  third  Uninid  under  the  name  of  Driareus 
instead  of  Aegacon,  which  is  explained  by  Homer 
(//.  i.  403),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegacou, 
but  the  gnds  Briareus.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  tradition  Aegacon  and  his  brothers  con- 
quered the  Titans  when  they  made  war  upon  the 
gods,  and  secun  d the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartanis,  and  placed  Acgaenn  and 
his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Other  legends  repre- 
sent Aegaeon  as  one  of  the  giants  who  attacked 
Olympus  ; and  many  writers  represent  him  as.  a 
marine  god  living  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  Aegaeon 
and  bis  brothers  must  be  regarded  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  like. 

Aegaaum  Hare  (r^  A<7aio*'  wsAotot,  6 hlyaioi 
wdio-or),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  now  called 
the  ArchiptJaffo.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.,by 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  south- 
ern port  two  gn>up8  of  islands,  the  Cyclades,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Pe-  | 
loponnesus  by  the  Myrtoan  sea,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  otT  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.  The  part 
of  the  Aegaean  which  washed  the  Sporadcs  was 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  from  the  island  Icaria,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  The  origin  of  the  name  of 
Aegaean  is  uncertain  ; some  derive  it  from  Aegeus, 
the  king  of  Athens,  who  threw  himself  into  it ; 
others  from  Aegaea,  the  queen  of  the  Ama7.ons,  who 
perished  there  ; others  from  Aegne  in  Euboea ; 
and  others  from  oxyls^  a squall,  on  account  of  its 
storms. 

Aegaetu  (AiTcuoj).  [Akgab,  No.  3.] 

Aeg&leos  (AtydAswr,  Ai^dAsw*'  6po^t  Sl«tr~ 
a mountain  in  Attica  opposite  Salamis, 
from  w hich  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  b.  c. 
480. 

Aog&tBl,  the  (Toat  islands,  w*erc  three  islands  off 
theW.  c-oast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and  Lily- 
baeum,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  thus  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end,  fi.  c.  241.  The  is- 
lands were  AcgusafAiyo^traa)  or  Capr&rla  (Fovip- 
nana\  Phorbmitia  {Lfvauxo)  and  lliera  (Mart’ 
tiiHo). 

Aegtrla  or  Eglfria,  one  of  the  Camcnae  in 
Roman  mythology,  from  whom  Nunia  received  his 
instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  w'orship  which 
he  introduced.  The  grove  in  which  the  king  hud 
bis  interviews  with  the  gtjddess,  and  in  which  a 
well  gu-thrd  forth  from  a dark  recess,  was  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Camenae.  The  Roman  legends 
point  out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Acgeria,one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome  at  the. Porta 
Capena,  in  the  valley  now  railed  CajxireUa,  Aegcria 
was  regarded  os  a prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
pregnant  women. 

AegeaU.  [Ssgkkta.] 

Aegeitof  [ACSSTX8.] 

Aegetii  (Axycur).  1.  ^n  of  Pandion  and  king 
of  Athens.  lie  had  no  children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  but  be  afterwards  begot  Tusssus  by  Aelhra 
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at  Troezen.  When  Theseus  bad  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  went  to  Athens  and  defeated  the 
50  sons  of  bis  uncle  Pallas,  who  had  made  war 
. upon  Aegeus  and  had  deposed  him.  Aegeus  W’aa 
j now  restored.  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to 
I deliver  Athens  from  the  tributo  it  had  to  pay  to 
I Minos,  he  promised  bis  father  that  on  his  return  he 
would  hoist  white  .«ails  as  a sigtisl  of  his  safety. 
On  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  his  father,  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  bis  son  had  periiihed  and  threw*  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tnuli- 
tions  received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean.  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymous 
hcn»ci  of  Attica  ; and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  bim.**2.  The 
eponymous  hem  of  the  phyle  called  the  Acgldae 
at  Sparta,  son  of  Oeolycus,  and  grandson  of  Theras, 
the  foimder  of  the  colony  in  Thera.  All  the 
Aegeids  were  believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  fonnetl 
a si*tilement  at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  con 
quest. 

Aeglae  (Alytiai^  Alya7eu\  a small  town  in  I.a- 
conia,  not  far  f^m  Cythium,  the  Auglae  of  Homer 
{//.  ii.  583). 

Aeglile  or  Aegl&ISa  (AlyidAij,  Ai’yietAeia), 
daughter  of  Adrostus  and  Atnphithoa,  nrof  Aegia- 
li  us  the  son  of  Adrastus,  w'hence  she  is  called  Adras- 
tine.  She  was  married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery*  w*iih 
Comeles.  The  hero  attiibuted  this  misfortune  to 
the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom  he  had  wounded  in 
the  war  against  Troy : w hen  Aegialc  threatened 
his  life,  he  fled  to  Italy. 

Aegl&16a,  Aeglklos.  [Ach.ua  ; Sicvon.] 

Aegl&leas  (AiyiaAtvs).  L Son  of  Adnutus, 
the  only  one  among  the  Kpigoni  that  fell  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  [AoRASTrs.]— 2.  Son  of 
Inachui  and  the  Oceanid  Mclia,  from  w hom  the 
of  Peloponnesus  afterwards  called  Aehaia  de- 
rived its  name  Aegialca : he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Sicyon.—S.  Son  of  Aeclcs,  and 
brother  of  Medea,  commonly  called  Absyrtus. 

Aegidet  (AiyciSrit),  a patronymic  from  Aegeus, 
especially  his  son  Theseus. 

AegUa  (ra  AfytXa),  a town  of  Laconia  with  a 
temple  of  Doineter. 

AegUla  (AfyiAla  : AtyiAifiiy).  1.  A demiis  of 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  celebrated 
for  its  figs.— •2.  (Crriyotto)^  an  island  bclw'ecii 
Crete  and  Cylhera,  — 8.  An  island  W.  of  Euboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

Aegimlnt  (Aiyl/uoj),  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Durians,  whose  king  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  inliabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessalv.  In- 
volved in  a war  with  the  I^ipithao,  he  cilled  Her- 
cules to  his  assistance,  and  promihcd  him  the  third 
part  of  his  territory,  if  he  delivered  him  from  his 
enemies.  The  Lapithoe  were  enquered.  Hercules 
did  not  take  the  territory*  for  himself,  but  left  it  to 
the  king  who  was  to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of 
Hercules.  Aegirnius  had  two  sons,  Dymas  and 
Porophylus,  who  migrated  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two  branches  of 
the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pamphyli:ins),  while 
the  third  branch  derived  its  name  from  Ilyllus 
(Hy Deans),  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  had  Wen 
adopted  by  Aegirnius.  There  existed  in  antiquity 
an  epic  poem  called  Aepifnius^  which  described  the 
w*ar  of  Aegirnius  and  Hercules  against  the  La- 
pithac. 
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AeglmflrtLi  {Klyifiov^s^  Actttmuri  Amc,  Plin^ 
and  probably  the  Arae  of  Virg.  Atn,  i.  108  ; 
Zowamour  or  Zemftra,\  a lofty  island,  surrounded 
by  cliffs,  off  the  African  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cartilage. 

Aagina  (AT7iya : At7i»^i)r : Egkina\  a rocky 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  gulf«  about  *200 
stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  called 
Oenone  or  Oenopia,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Aegina  from  Aegina,  the  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Asoput,  who  was  carried  to  the 
island  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a son  Aeacus. 
As  the  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zens 
changed  the  ants  into  men  (Myrmidones),  over 
whom  Aeacus  ruled.  [Aaacus.]  It  was  first  co- 
lonized by  Achneans,  and  afterwords  by  Dorians 
from  Epidauras,  whence  the  Doric  dialect  and  cus- 
toms prevailed  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first  closely  > 
connected  with  Epidaunis,  and  was  subject  to  the 
Argive  Pbidon,  who  is  said  to  have  established  a 
silver-mint  in  the  island.  It  early  became  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  its  silver  coinage 
was  the  standard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In 
the  sixth  century  B,  c.  Aegina  became  independent, 
and  for  a century  before  the  Persian  war  was  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  state.  The  Aeginetans 
fought  with  30  ships  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  B.  c.  480,  and  are  allowed 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  i 
other  Greeks  by  their  bravery.  After  tliis  time  : 
its  power  declined.  In  b.  c.  429  the  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  island  and  expelled  its  inha- 
bitants, and  though  a portion  of  them  was  restored 
by  Lysander  in  b.  c.  404,  the  island  never  re- 
cover^ its  former  prosperity.  In  the  NW.  of  the 
island  there  was  a city  of  the  same  name,  which 
contained  the  AeaeSum  or  temple  of  Aeacus,  and 
on  a hill  in  the  NE.  of  the  island  was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Aeacus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
extant.  The  sculptures  which  occupied  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  discovered 
in  1811,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Munich.  In  the 
half  centuiy  preceding  the  Persian  war,  and  for  a 
few*  years  afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of 
Greek  art ; the  most  eminent  ani^ts  of  the  Aegi- 
iietan  school  were  CatLON,  AKaxaooRAS,  Otat;- 
ciaa,  Simon,  and  ONaras. 

Aaginite  Panittf.  [PaVLus  AsoiNBTa.] 

Aeginlom  {Kl’^iviov : • Utofjwi)^  a 

town  of  the  Trmpboei  in  Thessaly  on  the  coh- 
fines  of  Athamania. 

Aagldehof  (Ai^foxos)*  a surname  of  Zeus,  be- 
cause he  bore  the  Aegis. 

Aegipan  (Ai7lirav),  that  is,  Goat*Pan«  was,  ac* 
cording  to  some,  a being  distinct  from  Pan,  while 
others  regard  him  as  identical  with  Pan.  Uis  story 
appears  to  be  of  late  origin.  [Pan.] 

Aaglplanctiu  Mona  (t6  AtytwAcryKTos'  dpov), 
a mountain  in  Megaris. 

Aegira  {kXytipa : Aiy€ipdrns\  formerly  Hy- 
perciia  ('Tw«pfa/a),  a town  in  Achaia  on  a steep 
iiill,  with  a ica-port  about  12  stadia  from  the  town. 
[Abgae,  No.  1.] 

Aegirfisaa  {Alyip6fffffa^Alyipotaffa\one  of  the 
12  cities  of  AboLIh  in  Asia  Minor. 

AegisthtiB  (AfyioOos),  son  of  Thyestes,  who 
miwiuiiigly  begot  him  by  bis  own  daughter  Pe- 
lopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  exposed, 
but  was  saved  by  shepherds  and  suckled  by  a 
goat  (af()*  whence  his  name.  Ilis  uncle  Atreus 
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brought  him  np  as  his  son.  When  Pelopla  lay 
with  her  father,  she  took  from  him  his  sword, 
which  she  afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This 
sword  w'os  the  means  of  revealing  the  crime  of 
Thyestes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.  Aegisthus  murdered  Atreus,  because 
he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his  father  Thyestes, 
and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne,  of  which 
be  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus.  Homer  appears 
to  know  nothing  of  these  tragic  events ; and  we 
learn  from  him  only  that  Aegisthus  succeeded 
his  father  Thyestes  in  a part  of  his  dominions. 
According  to  Homer  Aegisthus  took  no  port  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus,  Aegisthus  seduced  his  wife 
Clytemnestra.  Aegisthus  murdered  Agameirnon 
on  bis  return  home,  and  reigned  7 years  over  My- 
cenae. In  the  8th  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, avenged  the  death  of  bis  father  by  patting 
the  adulterer  to  death.  [Agamsunom,  Clytsm- 
NS8TRA,  OBKSTRR] 

AegitlLalliLI  (AlylflaAXox  ; C.  Hi  S.  TeoHoro\ 
a promontory  in  Sicily,  between  Lilybaeum  and 
Drepanum,  near  which  was  the  town  Aegithallum. 

Aegltlum  (Atylrior),  a town  in  Aetolia,on  the 
borders  of  Locris. 

Aegltun  (Af7ior : Ai7<«^s : Pbi/t/za),  a town  of 
Achaia,  and  tho  capital  after  the  destruction  of 
Ilelice.  The  meetings  of  the  Achaean  league  were 
held  at  A^ium  in  a grove  of  Zeus  called  Homaritim. 

Aegle  (AfyXii),  that  is  **  Brightness'*  or  “Splen- 
dour," is  the  name  of  several  mythological  females, 
such  as,  1.  The  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Neaera,  the 
most  beautiful  of  tne  Naiads  ;-^2.  A sister  of 
Phaeton  :*~S.  One  of  the  Hesperides  ;»4.  A 
nymph  beloved  by  Theseus,  for  whom  he  forsook 
Ariadne  One  of  the  daughters  of  Aesculapius. 

AeglStei  (Al7X^n}r),  that  is,  the  radiant  god, 
a surname  of  Apollo. 

Aegdeinu  a surname  of  Pan,  de- 

scriptive of  his  figure  with  the  hoins  of  a goat,  but 
more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Capricomus. 

AegOI»P6t&llL0t  {AiyXi  worapdi),  the  “ goat's- 
river,"  a small  river,  with  a town  of  the  same  name 
on  it,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  flows  into  the 
Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  Lysander,  b.  c.  405. 

AegOfthSna  {Aiy6e9tva\  Atyoadeveur,  A170- 
<r6€viT»jr),  a town  in  Megaris  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  w ith  a sanctuary  uf  Mclamput. 

Aegtu  and  KoaoiUus,  two  chiefs  of  the  AII0- 
bntges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  fidelity  in  the 
Gallic  w*ar,  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece  (b.  c.  48). 

AegtUa.  [Asgatks.] 

Aegypitu  or  Aeg^BTU,  a town  of  Moesia  00 
the  Danube. 

Aegyptnt  (AfTinrTor),  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaua. 
Belas  assigned  Libya  to  Danaus,  and  Arabia  to 
Ac^ptus,  but  the  latter  subdued  the  country  of 
the  Melampodes,  which  he  called  Aegypt  after 
his  owrn  name.  Aegv'ptus  by  his  several  wives 
had  50  sons,  and  his  brother  Daiuius  50  daughters. 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives,  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
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pre  a dagjrer,  with  which  the7  were  to  kill  their 
Imsbandfl  in  the  bridnl  night  Ail  the  ions  of 
Argyptiu  were  thus  murdered^  with  the  exception 
of  Lynccus,  who  was  saved  by  Hypermnestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 

Aegypttu  (d  Arywror : AiVihmor,  Aegyptius : 
Egt/pt\  a country  in  the  N.  & comer  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediteminean,  on 
the  E.  by  Palestine,  Arabia  Petmea,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Ethiopia,  the  division  between  , 
the  two  countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  close  to  Syene  {Auauan  ; Lot  24** 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Great  Libyan  Desert 
This  is  the  extent  usually  assigned  to  the  country  ; 
hut  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  define  it  at 
that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  which  lies  below 
the  First  Cataract  — 1.  Phgtical  Descrifttiom  of 
Eg}fi4.  The  river  Nile,  flowing  from  S.  to  N. 
through  a narrow  valley,  encounters,  in  Lat  24^  8', 
a natural  barrier,  composed  of  two  islands  (Philae 
and  Elephantine)  and  between  them  a bed  of 
sunken  rocks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fall  in  a 
series  of  cataracts,  or  rather  rapids  (rd  Kard&oi/ira, 

6 fJUKpht  Karo^^icTiiT,  Catarrbactes  Minor,  comp. 
Catakruactes),  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded 08  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  nature  to 
KgA’pt  The  river  flows  due  N.  between  two 
ranges  of  hills,  so  near  each  other  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  as  faras  Silsilis  {Jebel 
4$!e/sr/eA),  about  40  miles  below  Syene,  where  the 
valley  is  enlarged  by  the  W.  range  of  hills  retiring 
from  the  river.  Thus  the  Nile  flows  for  about 
500  miles,  through  a valley  whose  average  breadth 
is  about  7 miles,  between  hills  which  in  one  place 
( W,  of  Thebes)  attain  the  height  of  1 000  or  1 200 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  a point  some  few  miles  below 
Memphis,  where  the  W.  range  of  hills  runs  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  the  E.  range  strikes  off  to  the  E.,  and 
the  river  divides  into  branches  (seven  in  ancient 
time,  but  now  only  two),  which  flow  through  a low 
alluvial  land,  called,  from  its  shape,  the  Mia^  into 
the  Mediterranean.  To  this  valley  and  Delta  must 
be  added  the  country  round  the  great  natural  lake 
Moeris  (/i(>ibef-e/-AVrDt0i'),  called  Nomos  Arsinoites 
(/aiovm),  lying  N.  W.  of  Ileracleopolis,  and  con- 
nected with  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a break  in 
the  \V»  range  of  hills.  The  arhole  district  thus  de- 
scribed is  periodically  laid  under  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The 
river,  in  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a rich  deposit  of 
fine  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt.  All  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  inundation  is  r^  or  sand. 
Hence  Egypt  was  called  the  “Gift  of  the  Nile.” 
The  extent  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  in 
the  Delta  about  4500  square  miles  In  the  valley 
almut  2255,  in  Faioum  about  340,  and  in  all  about 
7095  square  miles.  The  outlying  portions  of 
ancient  Eg}*pt  consisted  of  3 cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  or  Li- 
byan Desert,  a valley  in  the  W.  range  of  hills  on  the 
W.  of  the  Delta,  called  Nomos  Nitriotes  from  the 
Natron  I^kes  which  it  contains  some  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  mountain 
posses  l)ctwec^  it  and  the  Nile, and  a strip  of  coast 
on  the  Mediterranean,  extending  F^  as  far  as  Rhi- 
Qocolura  (Fl-Arish\  and  W.  as  far  (according  to 
some  of  the  ancients)  as  the  C^tabathmus  Magnus 
(Long,  about  25®  KF  E.).  The  only  river  of 
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I Egypt  is  the  Nile  [Nilus].  A great  artificial 
canal  (BaAr-yussou/^  i.  e.  Joseph's  Canal)  runs 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  6 
miles  Diospolis  Parva  in  the  Theltais  to  a 
point  on  the  W.  mouth  of  the  river  about  half-a*ay 
between  Memphis  and  the  sea.  Many  smaller 
canals  were  cut  to  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the 
country.  A canal  from  the  £.  month  of  the  Nile 
to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  was  commenced  under 
the  native  kings  ^<1  finished  by  Darius  of 
Hystaspes.  There  were  several  lakes  in  the  coun- 
tr}',  respecting  which  see  Morris  Marbotis, 
Butos  Tams  Sirboms  and  Lacus  Amarl 
— 2.  Ancient  Hietorg.  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  civil  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a highly  civilized  agricultiiral  people, 
under  a settled  monarchical  govemmens  divided 
into  castes,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests  who  were  the  ministers  of  a religion 
based  on  a pantheistic  worship  of  nature,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  sacred  symbols  not  only  images  but  also 
living  animals  and  even  plants.  The  priests  were 
also  in  possession  of  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  country  and  all  the  employments  based  upon 
such  knowledge.  The  other  castes  were,  2nd,  the 
soldiers,  3rd,  the  husbandmen,  4th,  the  artificen 
and  tradesmen,  and  last,  held  in  greet  contempt, 
the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  poulterers,  fishennen, 
and  servants.  The  Egyptians  possessed  a written 
language,  which  appears  to  have  had  affinities  with 
both  the  great  families  of  Language,  the  Semitic 
and  the  Indo-European  ; and  the  priestly  caste  had, 
moreover,  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  a sacred  sys- 
tem of  writing,  the  characters  of  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  liieroiftyphia^  in  contradistinction 
to  which  the  common  characters  are  called  Enck(^ 
rial  (i.  t,  of  the  counirf).  They  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  which  are 
essential  to  a highly  civilized  community:  they 
had  made  great  advances  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
architecture  and  sculpture  (for  in  painting  their 
progress  was  impeded  by  a want  of  knowledge  of 
perspective) : they  were  deterred  from  commercial 
enterprise  by  the  policy  of  the  priests,  but  they 
obtained  foreign  productions  to  a great  extent, 
chiefly  through  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a later 
period  they  engaged  in  maritime  expeditions : in 
science  they  do  not  seem  to  have  adranced  so  far 
as  some  have  thought,  but  their  religion  led  them 
to  cultivate  astronomy  and  its  application* to  chrono- 
Rnd  the  nature  of  their  country  made  a know- 
ledge of  geometry  (in  its  literal  s**nse)  indispensable, 
and  their  application  of  its  principles  to  architecture 
is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.  There  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  people 
and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  Asiatic  source  as  theenrly  civilization  of  Assyria 
and  India.  The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  may  be 
divided  into  4 great  periods : — ( 1 ) From  the  earliest 
times  to  its  conquest  by  Cambyses  ; during  which 
it  wag  ruled  by  a succession  of  native  princes,  into 
the  difficulties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire.  The  last  of  them,  Psnmmenitui, 
was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cambyses  in 
B.  a 525,  when  Egypt  became  a province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  During  this  period  Egypt  was 
but  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  river  (which  is  also  called  Afyuvror, 
Od.  xiv.  25).  and  refer  to  the  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of  Thebes  with  the  Hundred  Gates.”  In  tlie 
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latter  pnrt  of  the  period  learned  men  anuniff  the 
Greeks  bcffan  to  travel  to  Kgrpt  for  the  sake  of 
studying  its  imlitutions  : among  others  it  was 
visited  by  Pythagoras,  Thales,  and  Solon.  (2) 
From  the  Persian  conquest  in  B.  c.  525,  to  the 
transference  of  their  dominion  to  the  Macedonians 
in  B.  c.  3S2.  This  period  was  one  of  almost  con- 
stant straggles  l)cta‘een  the  Kg)'ptians  and  their 
conquerors,  until  B.  c 340,  when  Nectanebo  II., 
the  lost  native  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  defeated  by 
Darius  Ochus.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Greeks  aoiuircd  a coiuiderable  kno^vledge  of| 
Egypt  In  the  wars  between  £g}*pt  and  Persia, 
the  two  leading  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta  at 
different  times  assisted  the  Egyptians,  m:cording 
to  the  state  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
Persia ; and,  during  the  intervals  of  those  won, 
Egypt  was  visited  by  Greek  historians  and  philoso- 
])hers,  such  as  lleliaiiicus,  Herodotus,  Anaxagoras, 
Plato,  and  others,  who  brought  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  tW  country  which  they  acquired 
from  the  priests  and  through  personal  observation. 
(3)  The  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings,  from  the 
accession  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in  b.  c. 
323,  down  to  b.  c.  30,  when  Egypt  b^me  a pro> 
vince  of  the  Komnn  empire.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Egypt  in  B.  c.  332,  the  country  submitted 
to  him  without  a straggle  ; and,  while  he  left  it 
behind  him  to  return  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he 
conferred  upon  it  the  greatest  ^neht  that  was  in 
hit  power,  by  giving  orders  for  the  bnilding  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  after  his  death  in  b,  c.  323,  Egypt  fell 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  in  b.  c.  306,  and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  whom  the 
country  prcatly  flourished,  and  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Greek  learning.  But  soon  came  the  period 
of  decline.  Wart  with  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
S>Tia,  and  the  vices,  weaknesses,  and  dissensions  of 
the  ro}*al  family,  wore  out  the  state,  till  in  B.&  81 
the  Uomans  were  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  for  the  crown,  and  in  B.  c 55  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies  came  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  lioman  protection,  and,  at  lost,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  was  made  a 
Roman  province,  B.  c.  30.  (4)  Egypt  under  the 
Romans,  down  to  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in 
A.  D.  63^  As  a Homan  province,  Egypt  was  one 
of  the  most  flouriKhing  portions  of  the  empire.  The 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  position  bcta'een  Europe 
and  Arabia  and  India,  together  with  the  possession 
of  such  a port  as  Alexandria,  gave  it  the  full  be- 
nefit of  the  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Learning  continued  to  flourish  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  that  city  became  so  powerful  as  to  con- 
tend for  supremacy  with  those  of  Antioch,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Kome,  while  a succession  of  teachers, 
such  as  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  con- 
ferred real  lustre  on  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the 
counuy.  When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  in- 
road upon  the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical 
jMsitinn  of  Egypt  naturally  caused  it  to  fall  an 
immediate  victim  to  that  attack,  which  its  acalth 
and  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants  in- 
vited. It  was  conquered  by  Amrou,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Caliph  Onmr,  in  a.  d.  638.  — 3.  PUiiieal 
— From  the  earliest  times  the  countiy 
was  divided  into  (1)  The  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt 
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(t5  A/Ato,  d xAtw  Ei^Iiakari,  EUK^) 

(2)  The  Heptanomia,  or  Middle  Eg^'pt,  'Eirras'o^ff, 
if  Mttr  A/oWom) ; (3)  The  Theba'is, 

or  Upper  Egv'pt  {&rt€aU,  if  itm  Soid): 

and  it  was  further  sul)divided  into  36  nomes  or 
governments.  Respecting  the  Oases,  see  Oasis. 

Aegys  Aovrqi:  nr.  Ghtorytun)^  a 

town  of  Laconia  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 

Aelflna  (AtXasw:  AlAos'lnjt),  a town  on  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Ikihr-el- 
Akaha,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Aelanites 
from  the  name  of  the  town.  It  is  the  Klath  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  one  of  the  sea-ports  of  which  Solomon 
possessed  himself. 

AftlTa  Gem,  plebeian,  the  members  of  which  are 
given  under  their  surnamea,  Gallus,  Lamia, 
Pabtcs,  SsjANtTS,  Stilo,  Tubkjio. 

Aella.  a name  given  to  Jerusalem  after  its  re- 
storation by  the  Homan  emperor  Aelius  Hadrianua. 

Aeli&nm,  Clattditu,  was  bum  at  Praeneste 
in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Though  an 
Italian,  be  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  ns  a 
native  Athenian.  He  never  married,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  60.  Two  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us:  one  a collection  of  miscellaneous  histoiy' 
{rioocfAi} 'Icrropla)  in  14  books,  commonly  called 
I’uria  Hittoria  ,*  and  tho  other  a woik  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  animals  (flspl  Z^p  t9i6nfro$)  in  17 
IxxAa,  commonly  called  IM  AnimaliiuH  A'afani. 
The  former  work  contains  short  narrations  nud 
anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  Ac., 
•elected  from  various  authors,  generally  without 
their  names  being  given,  aod  on  a great  variety 
of  subjecU.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same  kiud, 
scrappy  and  gossipping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
oliserrmtions  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  There  are 
also  Bttriliuted  to  him  2U  letters  on  husbandry 
(‘AypotaiKol  *£wi^oXal),  written  in  a rhetoric^ 
style  and  of  no  value. — Editions.  Of  the  laria 
Historian  by  Perixonius,  Leyden,  17<Jl  ; by  Oro- 
novius,  Leyden,  1731  ; and  by  Kuhn,  Leipzig, 
1780.  Of  the  TM  AmtnaJmiM  A'a/ara,  by  Grono- 
vius.  Loud.  1 744  ; by  J.  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1784; 
and  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832.  Of  the  Ae//ert, 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  CoUeciio  Eyutolanan 
Graecamm^  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

Afiliftaos  Moceltia,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  hare  lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  oldest  of  his 
tutors. 

AeU&ntu  Taotikrai,  a Greek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Rome  and  wrote  a work  on  the  Military  Tactics 
of  the  Greeks  (IIcpl  Irpcenryucmp  '£AAij- 

naoir),  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
also  gives  a brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Roman  army  at  that  time. — Editions.  By  Fran- 
ciscos Robortcllus,  Venice,  1552 ; and  by  Elzevir, 
Leyden,  1613. 

A^O,  one  of  the  Harpies.  [IlARmAR.] 

Aelldptu  (’AsAXdirovf),  a snnmme  of  Iris,  the 
moKsenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  described 
as  swift-footed  as  a storm-wind. 

AemHia.  L The  3rd  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the 
wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Graophi.  ^ 
3.  Aemilia  Lepida.  [Lkpida.J^-S.  A Vestal  virgin, 
put  to  death  it.  c.  1 14  for  having  committed  incest 
upon  sorozal  occasions. 
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AENEAS. 


AAmTllA  Gem,  one  of  the  mott  ancient  patrician 
pentee  at  Rome;  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Mamercus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aeroilius  on 
account  of  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (5<' 
oi/ivAt'or  Kiyov).  This  Mamcrcus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  gens  are  given  under  their  surnames 
Barbula,  Lbpidits,  Mambrcus  or  Mambr- 
CINUS,  PaPL'S,  PaUL(/8,  Rkgillua,  Scaurus. 

AemBla  ViA,  made  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidos, 
cos.  B.C.  lb7,  continued  the  Via  Flaminia  from  Ari- 
minum,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
tbroutfh  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mcdiolnnunu  It  was  sub- 
sequently continued  as  far  as  Aquileio. 

Aom’ilitnns-  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus 
Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Comeliui  Scipiu, 
the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  and  «*as 
thus  called  P.  Comelius  Scipio  Aemilianos  Africa- 
nus.  [SciPl0.]"~8.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  in  the  reign  of  Qallua,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  soldiers  in  a.  d.  253,  but  was  slain  by 
them  aher  reigning  a few  months."*S.  One  of  the 
.30  tymnts  (a.  n.  259 — 268),  assumed  the  purple 
in  Eg}*pt,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by 
order  of  Gallienua 

Aemillns  Probu.  [Nbpos,  Cornxlti's.] 

Aemdna  orEmdna  (/»i/Kui),  a ftu'tided  town 
in  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Roman  colony,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts. 

Aen&rla,  also  called  PitheetUa  and  In&rime 
(/scAid),  a volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  Campmiia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  under  which 
the  Roman  poets  represented  Typhoeus  as  lying. 

Aan§a  (AlWta : AtVcifur,  AiVcidri^r),  a town 
in  Chalcidicc,  on  the  Thonmaic  gulf. 

Aene&des  (AiV<ui5nr),  a patronymic  from  Ae- 
neas, given  to  hii  son  Asconius  or  lulus,  and  to 
those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him, 
such  ns  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in  general. 

AenSai  (AiV«ias>.  L Homeric  Sior^.  Aeneas 
wiis  the  son  of  Ancliises  and  Aphrodite,  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  On* his  father's  side  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Tros,  and  thus  nearly  related 
to  the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself 
was  a grandson  of  Tros.  He  was  educated  from 
his  inlancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the  house  of  Alco- 
thous,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  At  first  he 
took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ; and  it  was  not 
till  Achilles  attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  Henceforth  he  and  Hector  arc  the 
great  hulw'arks  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks, 
and  Aeneas'appeort  beloved  hr  gods  and  men.  On 
more  timn  one  occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by 
the  gods : Aphrodite  carried  iiim  oflf  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  Poseidon,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  periahing  by  the  hands  of 
Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Aene.*u  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  but  on 
the  eonimry  he  evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his 
descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  — LoU4(r  Stories,  The  later 
stories  present  the  greatest  rariatiuns  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Aeneas  at  the  rapture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  accounts, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  city  Itad  fallen,  he 
withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the 
images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas 
ladium)  ; and  that  from  thence  he  crossed  over  to 


Europe,  and  Anally  settled  at  Latium  in  Italy 
where  he  became  the  ancesim)  hero  of  the  Romans. 
A description  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before 
he  reached  Latium,  and  of  the  various  towns  and 
temples  he  was  believed  to  have  founded  daring 
his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar^ 
nassus  (i.50,&c.),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  enilicllishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as  his  landing 
at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irrecoiv 
cilable  with  mythical  chronology.  From  Pallene, 
where  Aenens  stay«!>d  the  winter  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  be  sailed  with  his  companions  to  Delos,  Cy- 
thcra,Boioe  in  Laconia,  Zacynthus,Leucas,Actinm, 
Ainbracia,  and  to  Dodona,  where  he  met  the  Trojan 
Helenas.  From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the  Ionian 
sea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory. Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elyrous  and  Aegostus  (Aera- 
tes), and  built  the  towns  of  Klyme  and  Aegesta. 
From  Sicily  be  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in  the 
port  of  Palinunis,  came  to  the  island  of  Leucasia, 
and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  Latium.  Various 
signs  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  end  of  his 
wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans  accordingly 
settled  in  Latium.  The  place  where  they  had 
landed  was  called  Troy.  Ictinus,  king  of  the  Ab- 
origines, prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  strangers,  gave  up  to  them 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  awistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians.  Aeneas  founded  the 
towm  of  Lavinium, called  after  Lavinia,the  daughter 
ofLatinus,  whom  he  married.  A new  war  then 
followed  between  I^ttinus  and  Tumus,  in  which 
both  chiefs  fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole 
ruler  of  tlie  Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both 
nations  were  united  into  one.  Boon  after  this 
Aeneas  fell  in  a battle  with  the  Rutulians,  w’ho 
were  assisted  by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans. 
As  his  body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was 
believed  that  it  hud  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or 
that  be  hod  perikhed  in  the  river  Numiciiit.  The 
Latins  erected  a monument  to  him,  with  the  in- 
scription To  ike  father  and  native  god.  Virgil  re- 
presents Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  7 years  after 
llie  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in 
Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tumus, 
within  the  space  of  20  days.  The  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Romans  from  the  Trojans  through 
Aeneas  was  believed  at  an  early  period,  but  pro- 
babtr  reals  on  no  historical  foundation.*2.  AezL&u 
SUvins,  son  of  Silvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascaniui, 
is  the  3rd  in  the  list  of  the  mythical  kings  of  All*a 
in  I.atiuiu  : the  Silvii  regard^  him  as  the  lounder 
of  their  bouse. 

Aeneas  Oazaetu,  so  called  from  Gaza,  bis  birth- 
place, flourished  A.  I).  487.  He  was  at  first  a Pla- 
tonist  and  a f^phist,  but  afterwards  became  a 
Ciiristian,  when  he  composed  a dialogue.  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  called  TkeofAroeius.  — 
EiiUions.  Oy  Barthius,  Lips.  1655  ; by  Boissouude, 
Par.  1836. 


Aen&as  Tsetlens,  a Greek  writer,  nay  be  the 
same  as  the  Aeneas  of  Slympbalus,  the  general  of  ^ 
the  Arcadians  b.  c.  362  (Xen.  //c/4  viL  3.  § I)  ; ^ 
and  he  probably  lived  about  that  period.  He  ivrote  | T 
a work  on  the  art  of  war,  of  which  a portion  only  r 
is  preserved,  commonly  called  Comnentariua  Potior- 
cefi'cvs,  sliowing  how  a siege  should  be  resisted. 

An  epitome  of  the  whole  book  was  made  by  Cincas. 
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Arapbilritc. 

CFrom  a Da»*relicf  publisfled  by  Winckclmann.)  l*aRi'  (A. 


At!<K’ulaiilut  anil  a Sick  Man. 

(Millin,  Gal.  M>  th.,  Uv.  32,  No.  1U&.)  Pase  19. 


Death  of  Achillea.  (RaouNRoclietU,  Mon.  tncd.,  pi.  53.)  Pajp;  0. 


Achillea  aeixinK  Amia  at  Scyitw. 

(A  Paintinx  found  at  Pmniieli.)  l*axe  0. 


AetiKKin. 

(Uritiah  Mum'Iiiii.)  Paar0. 


rro/«JCf  p.  10. 


COINS  OF  PERSONS.  AEMILIANUS — ALEXANDER. 


illexAiiderl..  Kingof  GplnM,ii.c.  3M— m P«g«SS. 


AemllUnus.  Bcunaa  Emperor,  a.  d.  233.  Poge  13. 


Alex«ad«r  XL.  Klag  of  Ep^ntf,  b.c.  272.  Page  35. 


M.  Agrtppo,  Gracrol  of  Augnitot.  Page  28. 


Agripttoa  I.  Head  of  CatigoU  on  the  obrena.  Page  28. 


Alexander  I..  King  of  Macedonia,  a.  c.  507  » 455.  Page  35. 


Agrippina  n.  Head  of  Claudiua  on  the  revem.  Page  82. 


Alexander  III.,  King  of  Macedonia,  a.c.  330  —823. 
Page*  35  — 87. 


Cn.  Domitiua  AltenotMrhua.  P^gc  20.  Ai»xnBAR8Oa,No.0. 


Atblniia  Clodius  Roman  Emperor,  a.  n.  19*.  Page  31. 
[Fo/oct  p.  17. 


Alexander  Ralaa,  Ring  of  8jrla,  n.c.  150  — 148.  Page  37. 


[fiaioj 


AENESIDEMUS. 

(Cic.  ad  F€tm,  ix.  2.5.) — Editions.  By  Ersetti, 
Lip*.  1763  ; by  Lip*.  1818. 

Acn^dfimna  ( AiKiKrlS^MOf  ),acrlebfmtfrd  iceptic, 
bom  at  CiKMSu*  in  Cr(;t4^,  prubably  liTod  a liulo 
later  than  Cicero.  He  differed  on  many  point* 
from  the  ordinary  aceptics.  The  grand  peculiarity 
of  hii  •yatem  wa*  the  attempt  to  unite  acepticitm 
with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a poeitire 
foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  never>ceasing  changes  both  in  the 
material  and  spiritual  world.  None  of  the  works 
of  Aenesidemus  hare  come  down  to  us.  To  them 
Sextus  Empiricus  was  indebted  fur  a coiulderuble 
port  of  his  work. 

Aeniftnaa  Ion.  an  ancient 

Greek  race,  originally  near  Ossa,  afterward*  in 
southern  Thessaly,  between  Oeta  and  Utkrys,  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Sperrheus. 

AenUJ  (Ali^f:  A&tof,  Aiyiirifs:  Eno\  an 
ancient  town  in  Thrarc,  near  the  month  of  the 
Hebrus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  w*as  colonized 
by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor.  Virgil  {Aen.  iii. 
18)  supposes  Aenos  to  have  been  built  by  Aent'o*, 
but  he  confounds  it  with  Abnsa  in  Chalcidice. 
Under  the  ilonuins  Aenos  was  a free  town,  and  a 
place  of  importance. 

Aanui  (/mm)  a river  in  Rhactia,  the  boundary 
between  Hluietia  and  Noricum. 

Aedlai  or  AedUi  (AfoAcir),  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  HeMenic  race,  supposed  to  be  de> 
scended  from  Aeolus,  the  son  of  Heilen.  [.\kolvs. 
No.  ).]  They  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  from 
whence  they  spresid  over  various  ports  of  (ireece, 
and  also  settled  in  Abolib  ui  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
the  island  of  Lb.<!Boh. 

Ae&lXaa  Inatilaft  ( al  Al6kov  secret : Lipari 
Jdands)^  a gn>up  of  islands  N.  K.  of  Siicily,  where 
Aeolus,  the  god  uf  the  winds,  reigned.  Homer  (Cki. 
X.  1)  mentiont  only  one  Aeolian  island,  and  Virgil 
(Jea.i.  52)  accusingly  speaks  of  only  one  A eu* 
ita  (sc.  insula),  where  Aeolu*  reigned,  supposed 
to  be  Strongyle  or  Lipara.  These  island*  were 
also  called  f/rp/ntes(i6‘ifs  or  ra/edirf'ir,  because 
Hephaestus  or  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  have 
had  bis  workshop  in  one  of  them  called  Hiera. 
(V'irg.  Aett.  viii.  415,  seq.)  They  were  also  named 
Lip&remses,  from  LipAra,  the  largest  of  them. 
The  names  of  these  islands  were,  LipAra  (A^Kin); 
Hi^ra  {yUcano)\  Strongjfle  (5froi«6o/0  ; Phoe- 
nicQia  {Fslundi)  ; EricQsa  {Aticndi)  ; Euonymus 
{Fanaria) ; Didyme  (Nu/tna)  ; Hicesia  ( tJscn  liu 
oeea)  : BasUidiu  (^liitsUixzo)  ; OsU'odes  {V^tica). 

AaAUdet  (AioAf8n’)«  a patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  .\colus,  as  Athamas,  Cretheus,  Sisyphus, 
Salmoncus,  Ac.,  and  to  bis  grandsons,  as  Cephalus, 
Ulysse*  and  Phrixiis.  Aeolis  is  the  patronymic 
uf  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus,  given  to  his 
daughters  Canacc  and  Alcvone. 

Aadlia  (AloAit)  ur  Aa^Ha,  a district  of  Mysia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  Aeolian  Greeks, 
whose  cities  extended  ftom  the  Trru»d  along  the 
shores  of  the  Acgaean  to  the  river  Hermus.  In 
early  limes  their  12  most  important  cities  were 
independent  and  formed  a League,  the  members 
of  w hich  celebrated  an  annual  festival  (y^oaoeo- 
hum)  at  Smyrna.  The  12  cities  comprising  this 
League  were  Cyme,  I^uissac,  Neontlchoa,  Temnus, 
Cilia.  Notium,  Aegirusa,  Pitane,  Aegacae,  Myrina, 
Uiyn&i,  Olid  bmyma  ; but  Smyrna  subsequently 
became  a ineml>er  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  (He- 
rod. i.  I41j,  scq.)  These  cities  were  subdued  by 
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CroesuB,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  conquest  of  Croesus  by  Cynia 

Ae51tia  (AfoAos).  1.  Sun  of  Heilen  and  the 
nymph  Orse'is,  and  brother  of  Doras  and  Xuthus. 
He  w’as  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  child- 
ren are  said  to  have  been  very  numerous  ; but  the 
most  ancient  story  mentioned  only  four  sons,  viz. 
Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and  Salraoneus. 
The  gri'Bt  extent  of  country  which  this  race  occu- 
pied probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying  accounts 
about  the  number  of  his  children. ^2.  Son  of 
Hippntes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
.\nte,  a descendant  of  the  previmu  Aeolus.  His 
story  probobly  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a branch 
of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west  His  mother  was  car- 
ried to  Metapontum  in  Italy,  where  she  gave  binh 
to  Aeolus  and  hU  brother  Boeotua.  The  two 
brothers  afterwards  fled  from  Metapontum,  and 
Aeolus  Went  to  some  islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sen, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian 
islanda  Here  be  reigned  as  a jnst  and  pious  king, 
taught  the  natives  the  nsc  of  sails  for  ships,  and 
foretold  them  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to 
rise.  In  thi*se  accounts  Aeolus,  the  lather  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  ruiati<Hiship  with  Aeolus 
the  nilerand  god  of  the  winds.  In  Humor,  how- 
ever, Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hippotea,  is  neither  the 
god  nor  the  buber  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  island,  to  whom  Zeus 
had  given  dominion  over  the  winds,  w'hich  he  might 
sootlm  or  excite  according  to  his  pleasure.  x. 

1,  seq.)  This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  of  Aeolus  from  5*  'As#  led  to  Aeolus 
being  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of 
the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in  a mountain. 
It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojans.  (Virg. 
Aen.  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island  of  Homer  was  in 
later  times  believed  to  be  Lipnra  or  8trotig}’lc,  and 
was  accordingly  regarded  as  the  place  ill  which  the 
god  of  the  winds  dwelt.  IAbouas  Insulab.] 

Aepte  (AYxcio:  Atvviiriiy).  L A town  in  Me*- 
senia  on  the  sea-coast,  afterwards  THDRtA.«8.  A 
town  in  Cyprus  afterwards  Soli. 

Aep7  (ATvu),  a towm  in  Elis,  situated  on  a 
height,  as  its  name  indicates. 

Aapj^Ufl  (Afruroy).  1.  A mythical  king  of 
Arcadia,  from  whom  a part  of  the  country  was 
called  Aepytis.«»8.  Youngest  son  uf  the  Heraclid 
Cretphontes  king  of  Messeiiia,  and  of  Merope, 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cyptclus  When 
his  lather  aud  brothers  were  murdered  daring  an 
insurrectiun,  Aepytus  alone,  who  w‘as  with  bis 
grandfnther  Cypselus  escaped  the  danger.  The 
throne  of  Cresphontes  was  in  the  meantime  occu 
pied  by  the  ^Jeraclid  Polyphontes  who  also  forced 
Merope  to  become  his  wife.  When  .Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  retomed  to  his  kingdom, 
and  put  polyphonies  to  death.  From  him  the 
kings  of  Metsenia  were  ciiIUhI  Aepytids  instead  of 
the  more  general  name  Heraclida«8.  Son  of 
liippnthous  king  of  Arcadia,  and  great-grandsou 
of  the  Ai'pytus  nientiuned  first. 

Aeqai,  AeqnlcMi,  AaqnIo51fta,  Aeqnloflliiii, 
an  ancient  wariike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  .Anio  in  the  mountains  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Lntium,  and  between  the 
Latini,  Sabini,  Hernici,  and  Morii.  In  conjunc- 
tion w'ith  the  VolKi,  who  were  of  the  same  race, 
they  carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Uofnc,  but 
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were  Anally  lubdaed  in  b.  c.  302.  One  of  their 
chief  leau  was  Mount  Algidut,  from  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  make  their  marauding  expeditions. 
Aaqoi  Faliaoi.  [Falkril] 

Aequimaellam.  [Maslius.] 

AirApa  (Aepdrn),  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her  father, 
who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should  lose  his 
life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and  her  sister 
Clymene  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  Aerope  married  Plisthenes,  the  son 
•f  Atreus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of  Plii- 
thenes  Aerope  married  Atreus  ; and  her  two  inns, 
who  w'crt!  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  his  sons.  Aerope  was  faithless  to 
Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestei. 

Aes&eus  (Ar<ra«or),  son  of  Priam  and  Alex- 
irrhov.  He  lived  far  from  his  father's  court  in  the 
solitude  of  mountain-forests.  Hesperia,  however, 
the  daughter  of  Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart, 
and  on  one  occasion  while  he  was  pursuing  her, 
she  w*as  stung  by  a vif»cr  and  died.  Acsacus  in 
his  grief  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed 
by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird.  This  is  the  story 
related  by  Ovid  {Mei.  xL  750),  but  it  is  told  dif- 
ferently by  Apolltnlorus. 

Aeaar,  tho  name  of  the  deity  among  the  Etrus- 
cans. 

Aeaar  or  Aes&rtu  (£saro),  a river  near  Croton 
in  Bnittii,  in  southern  Italy. 

Aeachlnet  (A/«rxiVqr).  1.  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor bom  B.  c.  3B9,  was  the  son  of  Atronictus  and 
Glaucothca.  According  to  Demosthenes,  his  poli- 
tical antagonist,  his  parents  were  of  disreputable 
character  and  not  even  citlxens  of  Athens  ; but 
Aeschines  himself  says  that  his  father  was  de- 
scendtHl  from  an  honourable  family,  and  lost  bis 
property  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  his 
youth  Aeschines  appears  to  have  assisted  his  fiither 
in  his  school  ; he  next  acted  as  secretary  to 
Aristophon,  and  afterwords  to  Eubulus  ; he  sub- 
sequently tried  his  fortune  os  an  actor,  but  w'ns 
unsuccessful  ; and  at  length,  after  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  army,  came  forward  as  a public 
speaker  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  In 
'M7  he  w'os  sent  along  with  Demosthenes  as 
one  of  the  10  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a peace 
with  Philip:  from  this  time  he  appears  ns  the 
friend  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterwards  Aes- 
chines formed  one  of  the  second  embassy  sent  to 
Philip  to  receive  the  oath  of  Philip  to  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Athenians  ; 
but  os  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in  obtaining 
the  ratification  had  been  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  Aeschines  on  his  return  to  Atliens  was 
accuK'd  by  Timarchus.  He  evaded  tho  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a counter-accusation  against 
Tiinarchus  (345),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  la-forc  the  people.  The  speech  in 
which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  stUI  ex- 
tant: Timarchus  was  condemned  and  .\eschines 
gained  a brilliant  triumph.  In  343  Demosthenes 
renewed  the  cliarge  against  Aeschines  of  treachery 
during  his  second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge 
of  Demosthenes  (w«pl  vapawptc^tias)  was  not 
spoken,  but  published  os  a memorial,  and  AeKhines 
aiuwercd  it  in  a similar  memorial  on  the  embassy 
(vfpl  irapairp«(r(n'as),  which  was  likewise  pu^ 
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lished.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  ChaemnCa  in 
338,  which  gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece, 
Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
rewarded  for  his  services  with  a golden  crown 
in  the  theatre  at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines 
in  consequence  accused  Ctesiphon  ; hut  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  charge  till  H yean  later,  330. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is 
extant,  and  was  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  his 
celebrated  oration  on  the  crown  (w«pi  ar*<pdyov). 
Aeschines  was  defeated,  and  withdrew  from 
Athens.  He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length 
established  a school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On 
one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his 
hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  defiat, 
he  replied,  “You  would  cease  to  be  astonished  if 
you  hail  heard  Demosthenes.**  From  Rhodes  ha 
went  to  Samos,  where  he  died  in  314.  Besides 
the  3 omtions  extnnt,  we  also  possess  12  letters 
which  are  ascribed  to  Aeschines,  but  which  are  tho 
work  of  late  sophists. — EUiitions.  In  the  editions  of 
the  Attic  orators  [DvMOBTHK.N'xa],  and  by  Bremi, 
Zurich,  1823.  2.  An  Athenian  philoeopher  and 

rhetorician,  and  a disciple  of  Socrates.  After  the 
death  of  hit  master,  he  went  to  Syracuse  ; but  re- 
turned to  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius, 
and  supported  himself,  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
structions. He  w'rote  several  dialogues,  but  the 
3 which  have  come  doam  to  us  under  his  name 
are  not  genuine.* — EditioKM.  By  Fischer,  Lips. 
1786  ; by  Bdckh,  Heidel.  1810  ; and  in  many 
editions  of  Plato. Of  Ncapoiis,  a Peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomachus  about  b.  c.  109. —4.  Of  Miletus,  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a distinguished  orator 
in  tho  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence. 

AetchrioB  {kiaxpu^vy,  L Of  Syracuse,  whose 
wife  Pippa  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verrea,  and 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  scandalous  instruments 
of  Verrcs.«2.  An  iambic  poet,  a native  of  Samos. 
There  was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
a native  of  Mytilene  and  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  accompanied  Alexander  on  some  of  his  expe- 
ditions. He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Samian.-^.  A native  of  Pcrganuis,  and  a 
physician  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was 
one  of  Galen's  tutors. 

Aatchj^lna  (A<Vxi>Aos).  L The  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  was  liom  at  EleuAis  in  Attica,  b.  C-  525,  so 
that  he  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  contemporary  with  Simo- 
nides and  Pindar.  His  fiither  Kuphorion  was  pr<v 
bably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Dcmetcr,  and 
Aeschylus  himself  was,  according  to  some  aiubo- 
rities,  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess. 
At  the  age  of  2.5  (li.  c.  499),  ho  made  bis  first  ap- 
pearance as  a competitor  for  the  prixe  of  tragedy, 
without  being  succcssfuL  He  fought  with  his 
brothers  Cymaeginis  and  Aminiui.  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490),  and  also  at  those  of  Salamis  (480) 
and  Platnea  (479).  In  484  he  gained  the  prize  of 
tragedy  ; and  in  472  he  gained  the  prise  with  the 
trilogy,  of  which  the  Persoc,  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  dmmajs  was  one  piece.  In  468  he  was  de- 
feated in  a tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  So- 
phocles ;and  he  Lssoid  inconsequence  to  have  quitted 
Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of 
lliero,  king  of  Syracuse,  where  ho  found  Simonides 
the  lyric  poet.  In  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king 
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Hiero  died  ; and  in  458,  it  appear*  that  Aeschyltu 
was  again  at  Athens,  fmm  the  fiict  that  the  trilo^ 
of  th»  Oreateia  was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year,  he  again  yisited  Sicily, 
and  he  died  at  Qela  in  456,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
nge.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the  poet's 
bald  head  for  a stone,  let  a tortoise  fall  upon  it  to 
break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according 
to  which  AeschyUj  was  fated  to  die  by  a blow 
from  heaven.  The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus 
in  the  composition  and  dramatic  representation  of 
Tragedy  were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by 
the  Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer 
was  of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History. 
Even  the  impruveinents  and  alterations  introduced 
by  his  successors  were  the  natuml  results  and  sug- 
gestions of  those  of  Aeschylus.  The  first  and 
principal  alteration  which  he  made  w*as  the  intro- 
duction of  a second  actor  and 

the  consei^uenC  formation  of  the  dialogue  pm]>erly 
so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral  parts. 
This  innoNUtion  was  of  course  adopted  by  his  con- 
temporaries, just  ns  Aeschylus  himself  followed  the 
example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently  introducing 
a thiiil  actor.  But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus 
w'ere  not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy  : lie 
added  the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus, 
he  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of 
Agatharchu%  w’ho  painted  for  him  the  fii>t  scenes 
which  had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  pritj- 
ciples  of  linear  perspective.  He  also  furnished  his 
actors  with  more  suitable  and  magnificent  dresses, 
w'ith  significant  and  various  masks,  and  with  the 
thick-soled  cotlmrims,  to  raise  their  stature  to  the 
height  of  heroes.  He  moreover  bestowed  so  much 
attention  on  the  choral  dances,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  various  figures  himself,  and  to  have 
instructed  the  choristers  in  them  without  the  aid 
of  the  regular  ballet-masU'rs.  With  hhn  also  arose 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a /ri/wy 
of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that  each  fonned 
one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a great  whole,  which  might 
be  compared  with  some  of  iiihakspeare's  bistoricnl 
plays.  Even  U fore  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  it  had 
been  customary  to  contend  for  the  prixe  of  tragedy 
with  3 plays  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  him  to  show  how  each  of  3 
tragedies  might  be  complete  in  itself,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest,  and  nevertheless  form  a part  of  an 
harmonious  and  connected  wliole.  The  only  ex- 
aniplc  still  extant  of  such  a trilog)’  is  the  Orestcin, 
as  it  was  called.  A satyrical  play  commonly 
followed  each  tragic  triU>g)'.  Aeschylus  is  said 
to  have  written  70  tragedies.  Of  thi*sc  only 
7 are  extant,  namely,  the  /’ersiViws,  the  Seren 
uffaitui  Thebe$,  the  6u/>7>/((/n/jr,  the  PrvmeOteuSy  the 
A(f(unemnnny  the  Ckoephoriy  and  EnmmiJes  ,•  the 
lost  three  foniiing,  os  already  reinnrked.  the  trilogy 
of  the  Orfsteia.  The  Prrwiana  was  acted  in  47*i, 
and  the  a^tinst  TheLf»  a year  afterwards. 

The  Orttieia  was  represented  in  458  ; tlic  Sup- 
plittnU  and  the  Pronurib^  were  brought  out  some 
time  between  the  Seren  apainst  ThebfS  and  the 
OresUia.  It  has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions 
in  the  Sup}>ii(tntsy  that  this  play  was  acted  in  461, 
when  Athens  was  allied  with  Argos.— 

By  Wcllauer,  Lips.  1823,  W.  Dindorf,  Lips.  1827, 
and  Scholetield,  Camb.  1830. 

AeiolU&pIai  (’AcrrcAnwidr),  the  god  of  the  me- 
dical art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius  is 
i»(  a divijiity,  but  aimpiy  the  blameless  physl- 
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cian**  {hrfhp  whose  tons,  Machaon  and 

Podallrius,  were  the  physicians  in  the  Greek  army, 
and  ruled  over  Tricca,  Iihome,  and  Oechalia. 
Homer  says  nothing  of  the  descent  of  Aesculapius. 
The  common  story  rrlates  that  he  was  a son  of 
Apollo  and  Corunis  and  that  when  Coronis  w*as 
with  child  by  Apollo,  she  became  enamoured  with 
Ischys,  an  Arcadian.  Apollo,  informed  of  this  by 
a raven,  which  he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent 
his  sister  Artemis  to  kill  Coronia  Artemis  accord- 
ingly destroyed  Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Laceria 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baobin.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  {Hlft.  it  605\  it  was  Apollo  himself 
who  killed  Coronis  and  Ischys.  "When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  either  Apollo  nr 
Hermes  saved  the  child  Aesculapius  from  the  flames, 
and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hnnlinp;.  There  nro 
various  other  narraiives  respecting  hia  birth,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  which  he  was  a native  of  Kpidaurus, 
and  this  was  a common  opinion  in  later  times. 
After  he  had  growni  up,  reports 'spread  overall 
countries,  that  he  not  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but 
Called  the  dead  to  life  again.  But  w’hIK*  he  was 
restoring  Glaucua  to  life,  Zeus  killed  him  with  a 
flash  of  liglitning,  as  he  feared  lest  men  might  con- 
trive to  escape  death  altogether,  or,  hecanse  Pluto 
had  complained  of  .Aesculapius  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  dead.  But,  on  the  request  of 
Apollo,  Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars. 
Aesculapnii  is  also  said  to  have  biken  part  in  tho 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  He  W’os  married  to  Epione,  and  besides  tlio 
two  sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  following  children  of  his:  lanbcus,  Alexe- 
nor,  Aratus,  Hygicia,  Aegle,  laso,  and  Panacein, 
most  of  whom  are  only  personifications  of  the 
pow’ers  ascribed  to  their  father.  Aesctilapius  was 
worshipped  nil  over  Greece.  His  temples  wore 
usually  built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  tho 
town,  and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  mar  therefore  bo 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  The  principal  seat 
of  hia  worship  in  Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  ho 
had  a temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  everywhere  connected  witli  his  w'or- 
ship,  probably  because  they  were  a symbol  of  pru- 
dence and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  w’ondrous  pow’ers. 
For  these  reasons,  a peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents, 
in  which  Epidaums  nliounded,  w*as  not  only  kept 
in  his  temple,  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a serpent.  At  Rome  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introdnccd  from  Epi- 
dnurtis  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  in  B.  C.  293,  for  th«*  purpose 
of  averting  a pestilence.  The  supposc’d  descendants 
of  Aesculapius  were  called  b)*  the  patronymic  name 
.•(‘e/cz/tarfaeCAtf^aATpridSoiLandlheirprincijinl  seats 
were  Cos  and  Cnidus.  They  were  an  order  or 
caste  of  priest^,  and  for  n long  period  the  practlco 
of  medicine  w*as  intimately  connected  with  religion* 
The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
soen'd  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepiadae.  Rei{)ccting 
the  festivals  of  Aesculapius,  sec  IHti.  of  Antiq. 

Aeteptu  (AfermroT),  a river  which  rises  in  tho 
mcucta'ns  of  Ida,  and  flows  by  a N.  K.  cour&c  into 

c a 
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the  Propontis,  which  it  enters  W.  of  Cyxictu  and 

K.  of  the  Granicus. 

Aeternla  (Acsemlnus : a town  in 

Saimiium,  made  a Homan  colony  in  the  Hr»t  Punic 
war. 

{Etino  or  Fiutnfnno\  a river  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Picenum  and  Umbria,  was 
anciently  the  S.  >»oundar)*  of  the  Senones,  and  the 
N«£.  boundary  of  Italy  proper. 

Aetif  or  Aatium  (Aesinas:  Jen\  a town  and 
a Homan  colony  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Aesis, 
celebrated  for  its  cheese,  Afttnat  oosetu. 

Aeson  (AftrMi'),  son  of  Cretheus,  the  founder  of 
lolcns,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneua,  and 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus.  He  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias,  who  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  kingdom  to  himself  by  send- 
ing Jason  away  with  the  Argonauts.  Pclias  sub- 
sequently atteuipted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  by  force, 
but  the  latter  put  on  end  to  his  own  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  ( j/ef.  vii.  162,  seq.),  Aeson  survived 
the  return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medea. 

Aetdpus  (Afoanror).  X A writer  of  Fables, 
lived  aWit  b.  c.  570,  and  was  a eonteinporani'  of 
Solon.  He  was  originally  a slave,  and  received 
his  freedom  from  his  master  ladraon  the  Samian. 
Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus,  who  sent  him  tu 
Delphi,  to  distribute  among  the  citizens  4 minae 
apiece ; but  in  consequence  of  some  dispute 
on  the  subject,  he  refused  to  give  any  money  at 
nil,  upon  which  the  enn^ed  Delphians  threw  him 
from  a precipice.  Plagues  were  sent  upon  them 
from  the  gods  for  the  offence,  and  they  pro- 
claimed their  williugness  to  give  a compensation 
for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  it.  At 
length  ladinon,  the  grandson  of  his  old  roaster,  re- 
ceived tlie  comj)ensation,  since  no  nearer  connection 
could  be  found.  A life  of  Aesop  .prefixed  to  a book 
of  fables  purporting  to  be  his,  and  collected  by 
Maximus  Planudes,  a monk  of  the  l4th  century, 
represents  Aesop  ns  a perfect  monster,  of  ugliness 
and  deformity  ; a notion  for  which  there  is  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  the  classical  authors.  Whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt ; though  it 
18  certain  that  fables,  bearing  Aesop's  name,  were 
popular  at  Atliens  in  its  most  intellectual  ago. 
>Vc  find  them  frequently  noticed  b}*  Aristophanes. 
They  were  in  prose,  and  were  turned  into  poetry 
by  seveml  writers.  Socrates  turned  some  of  them 
into  verse  during  his  imprisonment  ; and  Demetrius 
• Phalereus  (B.  c,  .V20)  imitated  his  example.  The 
only  Greek  versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings 
any  whole  fables  are  presen’ed,  is  Babrius.  [ Ba- 
BRliTfi.]  Of  the  Latin  writers  of  Acsopean  fables, 
Pliaedms  is  the  most  c Icbrated.  [Phaedrcs.] 
The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious,  as  is  pro>ed 
by  Bentley  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Fables  of 
Aesop  appended  to  his  celebrated  letters  on  Ph.v 
laris.— By  Emesti,  Lips.  1781,  and  by 
Schaefer.  Lips.  1820.— 2.  A Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a life  of  .Alexander  the  Great.  The  original 
is  lost,  bnt  there  is  a Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Julius  Valsrius. 

Aet5pas,  Claudios,  orClodltu,  was  the  greatest 
tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and  a contemporary  of  Hmicius, 
the  greatest  comic  actor  ; and  l»oih  of  them  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Cicero.  Aesopus  appeared  for 
the  last  time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age  at 
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the  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompoy  (b.  c.55), 
when  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  could  not  go 
through  with  the  speech.  Aesopus  realized  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  his  profession,  which  was  squan- 
dered by  his  son,  a fooUi>b  spendthrift.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  that  be  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank 
a pearl  worth  about  BOOOf.,  which  he  took  from  the 
ear-ring  of  Caecilia  Metella. 

Aestii,  Aestyi,  orAesttii,  a people  duelling  on 
the  sea  const,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Germany,  probably  in 
the  modem  A'vr/ujuf,  who  collected  amber,  wiiich 
they  called  ^/esstrw.  Their  customs,  says  Taci- 
tus, resembled  the  Suevic,  and  tlicir  language  the 
British.  They  were  probably  a Samiatian  or  Sla- 
vonic race,  and  not  a Gennanic. 

Aeailla  (AcsuI&uuh),  a town  of  the  Aeqiii  on  a 
mountain  between  Pnieneste  and  Tibur.  (Aesu- 
lae  Hef'Cirt  an’um,"  Hor.  Cam,  iii.  29.) 

Aath&Ua  (AifioAio,  AtddXf;),  called  Htb  {EV>q) 
by  the  Homans,  a small  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea, 
opposite  the  town  of  Populunia,  celebrated  for  its 
iron  mines.  It  had  on  the  N.  EL  a good  hiirlwur, 
‘‘Algous  Portui"  (/*orto  fVrraio),  in  which  the 
Argonaut  Jason  Is  said  to  have  landed. 

Agthalldag  (A<6oA/St)s)|  son  of  Hermes  and  Eti- 
polemla,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts.  He  had 
received  from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remcnibcring 
every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and  was  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  His  soul,  after  many  migrations,  at  length 
took  possession  of  the  Iwdy  of  Pythagoras,  in  which 
it  still  recollected  its  former  migrations. 

Aether  {AlBiipy,  a personified  idea  of  the  mythi- 
cal cosmogonies,  in  which  Aether  was  considered 
ns  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.  Aether  w'aa  rcgardiMl 
by  the  poets  as  the  pure  upper  air,  the  residence  of 
the  gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or 
Aether  itself  personified. 

Aathlcas  (AfdiKct),  a Tliessalian  or  Epirot 
people,  near  M.  Pimlus.  • 

AetUena,  EQster  or  later,  a Roman  writer  of 
the  4th  century  after  Christ,  a native  of  Istria. 
the  author  of  a geographical  work,  called  Artbici 
CosittOffrapfiiut  which  ap[)cars  to  have  been  chiefly 
drawn  up  from  the  measiu'eracnt  of  the  whole  Ro- 
mau  world  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  44,  and 
from  othi-r  official  documents.  pAlited  by  Gro- 
novius,  in  his  edition  of  Pomponlus  Mela,  Levden, 
1722. 

Aatbilla  (AJ6iX\a  or  AfduAXa),  daughter  of 
r^omedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  became  after  the 
fall  of  Troy  the  prisoner  of  Protesiluus. 

AethlSpea  (Ai^loirct,  said  to  be  from  aX9v  and 
but  perhaps  really  a foreign  imme  corrupted  V, 
was  a name  applied  (1)  most  generally  to  all  black 
or  dark  races  of  men  4 (2)  inhabitants  of  all 

the  regions  S.  of  those  with  which  tke  early  Greeks 
were  well  acquaintod,  extending  c en  as  far  N.  as 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  ; (3)  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Inner  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretanui,  the  Great  Desert, 
and  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of 
.Asia  ; and  (4)  most  specifically  to  the  inh.ibitants 
of  the  land  S.  of  Egvpt,  which  wna  called 
Astuiopia. 

Aetbldpla  (A<9(sv(o,  Al$.  Oir^p  Alyvrrov:  Al- 
6to^,  Horn.,  fem.  A/6«nrij,  Aethiops : 

AVao,  Konlo/an^  Sennaar^  Ah^t9inia\  a country* 
of  Africa,  8.  of  Egypt,  the  boundary  of  the  cocintries 
being  at  Syene  (Afsouau)  and  the  Smalier  Caitaroct 
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of  the  XHe,  and  extending  on  the  B.  to  the  Red 
Sea.  and  to  the  S.  and  indefinitely,  as  &rap* 
^varently  os  the  knowledge  of  the  anciehts  extended. 
In  its  roo«t  exact  political  sense  the  word  Aethiopia 
seems  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom  of  Mbror  ; 
but  in  its  wider  sense  it  included  also  the  kingdom 
of  the  Axomitak,  besides  several  other  peoples, 
such  as  the  Troglodyti*s  and  the  Ichthyophagi  on 
the  Red  Sen,  the  Blenimyes  and  Megabari  and 
Nubae  in  the  interior.  The  country  was  watered 
hr  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  the  Aslapus 
«I-Azrtk  or  Dlnf  Xile)  and  the  Astaboras  {Atbara 
or  Tacazze).  The  people  of  Ethiopia  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasinn  race,  and  to  have  spoken 
a language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Monuments  are 
found  in  the  country  closely  resembling  those  of 
Kg^'pt,  but  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 
EUiiopians  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
the  Egv'ptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions of  the  latter,  such  as  the  w*orship  of  animals. 
Some  traditions  made  Meroe  the  parent  of  Egrptian 
civilization,  while  others  ascribed  the  civilization 
of  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  colonization.  So  great 
was  the  power  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  more  than 
once  in  its  history  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethio- 
pian kings  ; and  even  the  most  powerful  kings  of 
Egv’pt,  though  they  mode  successful  incursions  into 
Ethiopia,  do  not  appear  to  have  liad  any  extensive 
or  permanent  hold  u^mn  the  countr)*.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Graeco- Egypt  Ian  colonies  established 
themselves  in  Ethiopia,  and  Greek  maimers  and 
philosophy  hod  a considerable  influence  on  the 
upper  classes  ; but  the  country  was  never  subdued. 
*rhe  Homans  Galled  to  extend  their  empire  o\er 
Ethiopia,  though  they  made  expeditions  into  the 
country,  in  one  of  which  C.  Petronius,  prefect  of 
Egypt  under  Augtistus,  advanced  as  ^ as  Napata, 
and  defeated  the  warriorqueen  Candace  (b.c.  22). 
Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethiopia,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  trea- 
surer of  queen  Candace  (Acs,  viii.  27).  The  history 
of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Kthiopian  kingdom  of 
Merob*  is  vgry  obscure. 

AethllOf  ('AcdAior),  first  king  of  Elis,  father  of 
Endymion,  was  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogenia, 
daughter  of  Deacalion,  or  son  of  Aeolus. 

Aethn  {KtQpa),  1.  Daughter  of  PHtheus  of 
Troexon,  was  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeits.  She 
afterwards  lived  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carriinl  olf  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  became  a slave  of  Helen,  with  whom  she  was 
taken  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was 
restored  to  liberty  by  her  grandson  Aenmas  or 
Demophon. D.mghUT  of  Oc  nmis,  by  whom 
Atlas  begot  the  12  Hyades  and  a son  Hyos. 

Altloil  L A sculptor  of  Amphipolia, 

flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century 
B.  C.^^%  A celebrated  painter,  whose  best  picture 
represented  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  be  livi  d in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great ; but  the  words  of  Lucian 
{HerotU  4)  show  that  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antoniiies. 

AHIoi.  L A celebrated  Roman  general,  de- 
fended the  Western  empire  against  the  barbarians 
during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  In  a.  o.  4ol 
be  gained  a groat  victory  over  Attila,  near  Chalons 
ill  Gaul ; but  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Valentinian  in  454.— 2.  A Greek  medical  writer, 
bom  at  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  at  the  end  of  I 
the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  after  | 
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Christ.  His  work  BiiAla  'ENwalSsKa, 

**  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,"  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as  being  a 
judicious  compilation  from  many  authors  whose 
works  are  lost  The  whole  of  it  has  never  ap- 
peared in  the  original  Greek,  but  a corrupt  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin  was  published  by  Cuniarius, 
Basil.  1542,  often  reprinted  and  in  H.  Stephens's 
Mtdicoe  Ariis  PnVw^s,  Paris,  1567. 

Aetna  (Afm}).  1.  (A/oato  GiArVo),  a vol- 

canic mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily  betw'ecii 
Tauromenium  and  Catonn.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  iu  name  from  Aetna,  a Sicilian  nymph,  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaen.  or  of  Briareus.  Zeus 
buried  under  it  Typbon  or  Enceladut ; and  in  its 
interior  Hephaestus  and  the  Cyclops  forged  the 
thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  There  were  several  erup- 
tions of  M.  Aetna  in  antiquity.  One  occurr^ 
in  Bl  c.  475,  to  which  Aeschylus  and  Pindar  pro- 
bably allude,  and  another  in  a a 42.%  which 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  116)  W.1S  the  third  on  re- 
cord since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily.  The 
form  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  tame  in  antiquity  as  it  it  at  present.  Its 
base  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  point  is  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  circumference  of 
the  crater  is  variously  estimated  from  2^  to  4 milt^, 
and  the  depth  from  600  to  BOO  feeL— 2.  (Aetnen- 
ses:  Afuria  di  /.tcu/iiu),  a town  at  the  font  of 

M.  Aetna,  on  the  road  to  Cntana,  formerly  called 
Inessa  or  lunesa.  It  waa  founded  in  B.C.  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  wlio  IiaA  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because  their  own 
town  Catana  had  been  called  .Aetna  by  Hieru  I. 

Aatnaom  (Alrrolor),  an  epithet  of  several  gods 
and  mythical  beings  connected  with  Mount  Aetna; 
— of  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a sUituc  on  Mount 
Aetna,  and  to  whom  a festival  was  celebrated 
there,  called  Aetnea  ; of  Hephaestus  ; and  of  the 
Cyclopa 

Aetdlla  (AlrwAla : AfrwXdr),  a division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acarnanln, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  .\chelous, 
on  the  N.  by  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  Old  Aetolia,  from  the  Achelous  to  the 
Eventij  and  Calydon,  and  New  Aetolia,  or  the 
.Acquired  (^■'lanyrof),  from  the  Evenus  and  Caly- 
don to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the  coast  the 
country  is  level  and  fruitful,  hut  in  the  interior 
mountainous  and  unproductive.  The  mountains 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  and  were  celebrated 
in  mythology  for  the  bunt  of  the  Calydnnian  boar. 
The  country  w‘as  originally  inhabited  by  Curetesand 
Leleges,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  Abtolus. 
The  Aetolians  look  pan  in  the  Trojan  war,  under 
their  king  Thoas.  They  continued  fora  long  time 
a rude  and  uncivilized  people,  living  to  a great  ex- 
tent by  robbery  ; and  even  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides (&  c.  410)  many  of  their  tribes  spoke  a lan- 
guage which  was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  eating  raw  flesh.  Like  the  other  Greeks,  they 
abolished  at  an  early  time  the  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  lived  under  a democracy.  They 
appear  to  have  been  early  united  by  a kind  of 
Lmgue,  but  this  League  first  acquired  political  im- 
portance about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  b.  c.. 
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and  be«me  a formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monnrehs  and  the  Achaean  F^eague.  The  Aetolian 
League  at  one  time  included  not  only  Aetolia 
Pniper,  but  Acamania,  part  of  Thewnly,  Locris, 
and  the  island  of  CVpballenia  ; and  it  also  had 
close  alliances  with  Elis  and  several  towns  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  with  Cius  on  the  Pro- 
pontis. Its  annual  meetings,  called  Pancuiolica, 
were  held  in  the  autumn  at  Thermus,  and  at  them 
were  chosen  a General  {arpanty6s\  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Lengue,  an  Hipparchus,  or  Master 
of  the  Horse,  a Secretary,  and  a select  committee 
called  Apocleti  (A»dicAi|To*).  For  further  parti- 
culars respecting  the  constitution  of  the  League, 
see  Diet. of  Ant.  art.  AeloHcnm  Foe^int.  The  Aelo- 
lians  took  the  side  of  Antiocbtis  III.  against 
the  Hnmans,  and  on  the  defeat  of  that  monarch 
h.c.  189,  they  became  virtually  the  subjects  of 
Home.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Achacans,  ft.  c. 
l4b,  Aetolia  vtm  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  b-c.  31, 
a considerable  part  of  the  |>opuUtion  of  Aetolia  was 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  Nicopolis  which  Au- 
gustus built  in  commemoration  of  his  victory. 

Aetfiltu  (Ai’rwAds),  son  of  Kndyinion  and  Nets, 
or  Iphianassa,  married  Prono^  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydpn.  He  was  king  of 
Klis,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Peloponnesus,  be- 
cause he  had  slain  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or  Sal- 
moneos.  He  went  to  the  country  near  the  Achelous, 
which  was  called  Aetolia  after  him. 

Aez5nd  and  At((^rrjU:  Ailurtvs : 

A$aniJ),  an  Attic  demos  of  the  tribe  Cecropis  nr 
Pandionis.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputalKin  of 
being  mockers  and  slanderers. 

Afer,  Domltiloft  of  Nemnusos  (Nismes)  in 
Gaul,  was  the  teacher  of  Quintiliu),  .'ind  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  but  he  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  tlie  govern- 
ment. He  was  consul  sufTectut  in  a.  t>.  3^,  and 
died  in  60.  Quintilian  mentions  seveml  works  of 
bis  on  omtory,  wliich  are  till  lost. 

Afr&nloa.  I.  L.  A Homan  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  100.  His  comedies  descril>ed  Homan 
scenes  and  manners  {G)mo^i<u  iopat<in\  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes.  {Como&diae  tabemariae.)  'J’hey  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgmct'ful  amours;  but 
he  depicted  Homan  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  claHsed  with  Menander  (Hor,  A/>.  ii.  1.57). 
His  comedies  continued  to  l>e  acted  under  the 
empire.  The  names  and  fragments  of  between 
20  and  30  nre  still  preserved.— 2.  L.,  a person 
of  obscure  origin,  and  a faithful  adherent  of  Pom- 
pey.  He  served  under  Pompey  against  Sertorius 
and  Miihridates.  and  was,  through  Pompey’s  in- 
fluence, made  consul,  a.  c.  GO.  When  Pompey 
obtained  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  in  his 
second  consulship  ( u.  c.  55),  he  sent  Afrnnius 
and  Petreius  to  govern  iboro,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained in  Rome.  In  i».  c.  4.0,  Afrnnius  and  Pe- 
treius w'orc  defeated  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Afranius 
thereupon  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece  ; was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.  C.  48  ; and 
subsequently  at  the  Imttle  of  Tbapsus  in  Africa, 
B.c.  46.  He  then  attempted  to  fly  into  Maure- 
tania, but  w*BS  taken  prisoner  bv  P.  Sittius,  and 
killed. 

Africa  {*AppUrt:  Afnc&nus),  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  two  senses,  (1 ) for  the  whole  coniioent 
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of  A/rim^  and  (2)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa 
which  constituted  the  territory  of  Carthage,  and 
which  the  Hitmans  erected  into  a province,  under 
the  name  of  Africa  Propria.  — L In  the  more 
general  sense  the  name  w*ns  not  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  ; and  its  use  by  the  Homans  arose  from  the 
extension  to  the  W'hole  continent  of  the  name  of  a 
part  of  it.  The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  con- 
tinent is  Libya  (Ai§t>f)).  Considerably  before  the 
historical  period  of  Greece  lH»gins,  the  Phoenicians 
extended  their  commerce  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  chief.  [Car- 
thago.] The  Greeks  knew  very  little  of  the 
country  until  the  foundation  of  the  Dorian  colony 
of  CvRBNB  (b.  c.  GJO),  and  the  intercourse  of  Greek 
travellers  with  Kgvpt  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries ; 
and  even  then  their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  |MUt 
near  Cyreue  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  wlio  sent  out  some  remarkable  ex- 
peditions to  explore  the  country.  A Phoenician 
fleet  sent  by  the  Kg;^*ptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho 
(about  B-  c.  600),  was  said  to  have  sailed  from 
the  Hed  S<'a,  round  Africa,  and  so  into  the  Medi- 
terranean : the  authenticity  of  this  story  is  still 
a matter  of  dispute.  We  still  possess  an  authentic 
account  of  another  expedition,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians despatched  under  Hanno  (almiit  B C.  510), 
and  which  reached  a point  on  the  W.  const  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  far  os  lat.  10^  N.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  the  coast  appe.'irt  to  have 
been  ver^'  little  known  beyond  the  S.  boundary  of 
Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  (.Sahara)  interposed  a for- 
midable obstacle  to  discovery  ; but  even  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on  the  northern  coast 
told  of  individuals  w‘ho  had  crossed  the  Desert  and 
had  reached  a great  river  flow’ing  towards  the  K., 
with  crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
)>anks  ; which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  probably 
the  A'«>*r  in  its  upper  course,  near  Timlmetoo. 
That  the  Carthaginians  had  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  regions  S.  of  the  Siihara^  has  been  inferred 
from  the  abundance  of  elephants  they  kept.  Ijater 
expeditions  and  inquiries  extended  the  knowledge 
w'hich  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  E.  coast  to 
about  10^  $.  lat.,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  interior,  about  lAtke 
Tchad^  but  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  was 
so  totally  unknown,  that  Ptolemy,  who  finally 
fixed  the  limits  of  ancient  geographical  science,  re- 
curred to  the  old  notion,  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  the  S. 
parts  of  Afrim  met  the  S.E.  part  of  Asia, and  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  a vast  lake.  The  greatest  geo- 
graphers who  lived  before  Ptolemy,  n.'imelVf  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  had  accepted  the  tradition 
that  Africa  was  circuinnavigable.  The  shape  of 
the  continent  they  conceived  to  be  that  of  a right- 
angled  triangle,  having  for  its  hypotenuse  a line 
drawn  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  S.  of  the 
Hed  Sea  ; and.  as  to  iu  extent,  they  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  reach  nearly  so  far  as  the  Equator.  Pto- 
lemy supposed  the  W.  coast  to  stretch  N.  and  S. 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  gave  the  con- 
tinent an  indefinite  extent  towards  the  S.  There 
were  also  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent.  S^e  divided  the 
whole  world  into  only  two  parts,  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  they  were  not  agreed  to  which  of  these  two 
XJbya  (i.  e.  Africa)  belonged  ; and  those  who 
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reco^ited  three  diTitionB  differed  Again  in  pUc* 
ing  the  boundary  between  Libya  and  Asia  either 
on  the  W.  of  Egypt,  or  along  the  Nile«  or  at 
the  bthmas  of  Sues  and  the  Red  Sea : the  last 
opinion  gradually  pre>*ailed.  As  to  the  subdi* 
vision  of  the  country  itself,  Herodotui  distributes 
it  into  Aegyptus,  Aethiopia  (i.e.  all  the  regions 
S.  of  Egypt  and  the  Hakara)^  and  Libya,  pro- 
perly so  called  ; and  he  subdivides  Libya  into  three  I 
parts,  according  to  their  physical  distinctions,  j 
namely,  (1)  the  Inhabited  Country  along  the  Me- 
diierranean,  in  which  dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans  ! 
(ol  9apa0a\d(T<noi  rwr  Aigdwe : tke  j 

bary  SteUfM]  ; (2)  the  Country  of  Wild  Beasts 

S.  of  the  former,  that  is,  the  region  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Great  Atlas,  which  still 
abounds  in  wild  beasts,  btit  takes  its  name  from  its 
prevailing  vegetation  {UfUd-ebJerid^  i.  e,  the  Coun-  \ 
try  (if  and  (3)  tlie  Sandy  l)e8ert  (d  ’Mm*  j 

U05  : the  SaMara)^  that  is,  the  table  land  bounded  i 
by  the  Atlas  on  the  N.  and  the  margin  of  the  Nile-  I 
valley  on  the  E.,  which  is  a vast  tract  of  sand  | 
broken  only  by  a few  habitable  islands,  called  j 
Gases.  As  to  the  people,  Herodotus  distinguishes  | 
four  races  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  namely,  the  Phoent-  ; 
cians  and  the  Greeksi  The  Libyans,  however, 
were  a Caucasian  race  : the  Ethiopians  of  Herodo- 
tus correspond  to  our  Negro  races.  The  Phoenician 
colonies  were  planted  chiefly  along,  and  to  the  W. 
of.  the  great  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  coast, 
which  formed  the  two  Syrtss,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  them  being  Carthage  ; and  the  Greek 
colonies  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  beyond 
the  E.  side  of  the  Syrtet ; the  chief  of  then)  was 
Cyrskb,  and  the  region  was  called  Cyrenaica. 
Between  this  and  Egypt  were  Libyan  tril>os  and 
the  ivhole  region  between  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
nions and  EgypS  including  Cy'renaicn,  was  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  whole  continent,  Libya. 
The  chief  native  tribes  of  this  region  were  the 
Adyruachidab,  Marmaridak,  Psylls  and 
Naramonbh.  The  last  extended  into  the  Car- 
thaginian territory.  To  the  W.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  the  country  was  called  by  the  general 
names  of  Numidia  and  Mac^rbtania,  and  was 
possessed  partly  by  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
coasS  and  partly  by  Libyan  tribes  under  various 
names  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Numidab, 
MAaavLis  Masaabsylii,  and  Mauri,  and  to  the 
S.  of  them  the  Gabtuli.  The  whole  of  this  north- 
ern region  fell  siiccessively  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as 
fnllow's  : — ( 1 ) Aegypl ; (2)  Libya,  including  (a) 
Libyae  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (6)  Mamiarica, 
(c)  Cyrenaica  ; (.3)  Africa  Propris  the  former  em- 
pire of  Carthage  (see  below.  No.  2) ; (4)  Numidia; 
(.5)  Mauretanis  divided  into  (a)  Sitifensis,  (//) 
Caesariensis,  (c)  Tingitana:  thes^,  with  (ti) 

Aethiopia,  make  np  the  whole  of  A fries  according 
to  the  divisions  recognised  by  the  latest  of  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  northern  district  was 
better  known  to  the  Romans  than  it  is  to  us,  and 
was  extremely  populous  and  flourishing ; and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the 
interior  of  the  country,  especially  between  the 
Little  and  Great  Altars,  must  have  supported  many 
more  inhabitants  than  it  does  at  present.  Further 
information  respecting  the  several  portions  of  the 
country  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles.  — 9. 
Africa  Propria  or  Provi&oia,  or  simply  Africa, 
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was  the  name  under  w*hich  the  Romans,  after  tbe 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c.  146),  erected  into  a pro- 
vince the  whole  of  the  former  territoiy  of  Carthage. 
It  extended  from  the  river  Tusca,  on  the  \V,, 
which  divided  it  from  Numidia,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.  E.  It  was  divided  into 
two  districts  ( ri-glonrs),  namely,  ( I ) Zeugis  or  Zeii- 
gitnna,  the  district  round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzaciiim 
or  Byxaccna,  S.  of  Zeugitana,'as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  Jl  corresponds  to  the  modem 
regency  of  Tunis.  The  province  was  full  of  flou- 
rishing towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile,  especially 
Byxacena:  it  furnished  Rome  with  its  chief  sup- 
plies of  com.  The  above  limits  are  assigned  to  the 
province  by  Pliny  : Ptolemy  makes  it  extend  from 
the  river  Ampaaga  on  the  W.;  to  the  borders  of 
Cyrenaica,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on 
the  K..  BO  AS  to  include  Numidia  and  Tripolitana. 

Afrle&ntu,  A surname  given  to  the  Scipios  on 
account  of  their  victories  in  Africa.  [SciPJO.] 

AfrioAntu.  1.  Sex.  CaeeiUtu,  a Roman  juris- 
consult, lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  131!^ 
161),  and  wrote  Lihri  IX.  Qmestiouum,  from  which 
many  extracts  arc  made  in  the  Digest.«2.  Julitlf, 
a celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  much 
praised  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks  of  liim  and 
Domitius  Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.<~ 
8.  Sex.  Jnlitu,  a learned  Christian  w riter  at  the  be- 
ginningof  the  3rd  century,  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Emmaus  in  Palestine,  and  afterw’ards 
lived  at  Alexandria.  His  principal  W'ork  was  a 
Otronieon  in  five  books,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  he  placed  in  5499  B.c.,  to  a.  d.  221. 
This  work  is  lost,  but  port  of  it  is  extracted  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Chrtmi<^n^  and  many  fragments  of 
it  arc  preserved  by  Georgius  Synccllus,  Cedrenns, 
and  in  the  Paschale  Chronicon.  There  w'ns  another 
work  written  by  Africanus,  entitled  CfsH  (Kfrrrol), 
that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the 
celebrated  Cesiusof  Aphrodite  (Venus).  It  treated 
of  a vast  variety  of  subjects — medicine,  agriculture, 
natural  history,  the  military  art,  &c.  The  work 
itself  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  arc  pub- 
lished by  Thevenot  in  the  Malhematici  VdereSf 
Paris,  1693,  and  also  in  the  (ttopomca. 

AMetU  by  the  Greeks),  the  S.  W.  wind, 
so  called  because  it  blew  from  Africa,  frequently 
brought  storms  with  it  {ertUrque  procrllis  J/ricus^ 
Virg.  Am.  85). 

AgAm8d^  (’Atom^Ati),  daughter  of  Auglas  and 
wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (//.  xi. 
739),  was  acquainted  w'ith  the  healing  powers  of 
all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  earth. 

Ag&medet  {^Ayofi’ffbris)^  commonly  called  son 
of  Knrinus,  king  of  Orchomcims,  and  brother  of 
Trophonius  ; though  his  family  connexions  are 
related  differently  by  different  writers.  Agamedes 
and  Trophonius  diitingntshcd  themselves  as  archi- 
tects : they  built  a temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
The  story  about  this  treasury  resembles  the  one 
which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Khampsinitns.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes 
and  Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in 
such  a manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  ont- 
sidc,  and  thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury, 
without  any  body  perceiving  it  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  • 
and  the  king,  seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  un- 
injured while  bis  treasorea  were  constantly  do- 
* c 4 
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creating,  set  trap*  to  catch  the  thief.  Agamedea 
was  thus  eiisnanni,  and  Trophonius  nit  off  his  head 
to  avert  tlie  discovery.  After  this  Trophonius  was 
immediately  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  On  this 
spot  there  was  aftera*ard%  in  the  grove  of  Lebadca, 
the  cave  of  .Agamedci  with  a column  by  the  sjde 
of  it.  Here  also  was  the  omcle  of  Trophonius,  and 
those  who  c^msulted  it  first  otTcred  a nun  to  Aga> 
medes  and  invoked  liim.  A tradition  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {Tve.  Quaest.  i.  47}  states  that  Aga- 
in edes  and  Trophonius,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them 
in  reward  for  their  labour  what  wits  best  for  men. 
The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a certain  day,  and 
when  the  day  came,  the  two  brothers  died. 

AgasLemnon  of  Plisthenes 

and  Aerope  or  Eripbyle,  and  grandson  of  Atreus 
king  of  Mycenae  ; but  Homer  and  others  call  him 
a son  of  Atreos  and  grandson  of  Polops.  Aga- 
memnon and  his  brother  Menelaus  were  brought  up 
together  with  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Tbyesies,  in 
the  house  of  Atreus.  After  the  murder  of  Atreus 
by  Aegisthus  and  Thycsles,  who  succeeded  Atreus 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  [Aboisthi's],  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  went  to  Sparta,  where 
Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Iphlanossa  (Iphigenia),  Chrysothemis,  Loodice 
(EIcctra),  and  Orestes.  The  manner  in  which 
Agamemnon  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is 
dilferently  related.  From  Homer,  it  appears  as  if 
be  had  peaceably  succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  ac 
cording  to  others,  he  expelli^  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  He  now  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A catalogue  of  his  do- 
minions is  given  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  369,  &c.).  When  j 
Homer  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the  s>^rereignty 
over  all  Argot,  the  name  Argos  signifies  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of 
Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes.  When  Helen, 
the  w ife  (»f  M nclaiis,  was  carried  off  by  Paris, 
and  the  Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  of  arms,  Agamemnon  w'as  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chief.  After  two  years  of  preparation, 
the  Greek  army  and  fieet  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Aulis  in  Boeotia.  At  this  place  Agamemnon 
killed  a stag  which  was  sacred  to  Artemis,  w'ho  in 
return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a pestilence, 
and  produced  a calm  w'hich  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  leaving  the  port.  In  order  to  appease  her 
wrath,  Agamemnon  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  Iphigenia;  but  at  the  moment  she  wiu 
to  ^ sacrificed,  she  was  carried  off  by  Artemis 
herself  to  Tauris  and  another  victim  was  sub- 
itituted  in  her  place;  The  calm  now  censed,  and 
the  anny  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  lOO  ships,  indep<mdent  of  60  which 
be  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  find  Agamemnon  in- 
volved in  a quarrel  with  Achilles  respecting  the 
possession  of  BHseis,  whom  Achilles  w*as  obliged  to 
give  up  to  Ag;imcmnon.  Achilles  withdrew  from 
the  field  of  bttule,  and  the  Greeks  were  viiited  by 
successive  disasters.  The  danger  of  the  Greeks  at 
last  induced  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take 
part  in  the  Itfittle,  and  his  fall  led  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  [Achillba.] 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of  the 
Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  m chival- 
roos  spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether  in- 
ftfW  to  Achilles.  But  be  nevertheless  rises  above 
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' all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power,  and  majesty  t 
j his  eyes  and  bead  are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his 
I girdle  to  that  of  Ares,  and  his  breast  to  that  of 
i Poseidon.  The  emblem  of  his  pow’er  is  a sceptre, 
the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  bad  once 
given  to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  Agamemnon.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  be  received  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  as  his  prise.  On  bis  return  home  he 
was  murdered  by  Aegisthus,  w*ho  had  seduced 
Clytemnestra  during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
The  tragic  pM>ets  moke  Clytemnestra  alone  murder 
Agamemnon:  her  motive  it  in  Aesch,vlus  her  jea- 
lousy of  Cassandra,  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  her 
wrath  at  the  death  of  Iphigenia. 

AgamemnSnldes  the  son  of 

Agamemnon,  i.  e.  Orestes. 

Aganippe  (*A‘)ai'lwin}),  a nymph  of  the  well  of 
the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Boeotia,  which  wras  considered  sacred  to  the  Muses 
(who  were  hence  called  A^nippuiet\  and  w’hich 
was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those 
who  drank  of  it.  The  fountain  of  HippocrOne  has 
the  epithet  AganippU  (Ov.  Ausi.  v.  7)»  from  its 
being  sacred  to  the  Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe. 

Agapfoor  (Ayar^ioep).  son  of  Ancaeus  king 
of  the  Arcadians,  rccci^^  60  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
On  his  reiiini  from  Troy  he  w'as  cast  by  a storm  on 
the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where  he  fomided  the  town  of 
Paplms,  and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

Agarista  (’ATopIimf).  1.  Daughter  of  Ciis- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  wife  of  Megaclct,  and 
mother  of  ClUthenes  who  divided  the  Athenians 
into  ten  tribes,  and  of  Hippocrates.«-2.  Daughter 
of  the  above-mentioned  Hippocrates,  and  grand- 
daughter of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xouthippus,  and  mother 
of  Pericles. 

Agaslas  (^Ayacr/at),  son  of  Dositheus,  a sculp- 
tor of  Ephesus,  probably  a contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Grt  at  (b.  c.  330),  sculptured  the  statue 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Borghese  gladiator, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well  as  the  Apollo  Bcl- 
videre,  was  discovered  among  tlie  ruins  of  a palace 
of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Aniium  (Cbpo  <CAmo).  From  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue  represents  not  a 
gladiator,  but  a w'orrior  contending  with  a mounted 
combatant.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  represent 
Achilles  fighting  with  Penthesil&L 

Agasioles,  Ageiicles,  or  Hegeticlef  ('Aya^n- 
’AyTjffixA^y,  ‘HyvjtrjirAnsX  king  of  Sparta, 
succeeded  his  father  Arc bidanius  l.,alwut  B.c.  600 
or  590. 

AgaOiBrehldei  (*Ayadapx*'dns)  or  Agathar- 
ehllt  (Ayddopxot),  a Greek  grammarian,  born  at 
Cnidos,  lived  at  Alexandria,  probably  about  b.  c. 
130.  He  wrote  a considerable  number  of  geogra- 
phical and  historical  works  ; but  we  have  only  an 
epitome  of  a portion  of  his  work  on  the  Erythraean 
s<‘a,  which  was  made  by  Phntius:  it  is  printed  iu 
Hudson's  Gtngr.  Scrij^i.  Gr,  Miuores. 

Agathart^us  (*Ayddapxor),  an  Athenian  artist, 
said  to  lutve  invented  scene -pain ting,  and  to  have 
painted  a scene  for  a tragedy  which  Aeschyloi  ex- 
hibited. It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end 
of  Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  in- 
troduced,* and  not  till  the  time  of  ^phocles  that  it 
^ was  generally  mode  use  of ; which  may  account 
; fur  Aristotle's  assertion  iv.  16)  tW  sceue- 
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pfunting  1VM  imroduced  by  SophcKlei. « 2.  A 
Greek  painter,  a native  of  and  son  of  Eu- 

demat.  He  was  a contetnpomn’  of  Alcihiadcs  and 
Zeuxis,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  con> 
temporary  of  Aeschylus. 

Agmthtaiinia  0A7a9^^spot),  the  author  of  **A 
sketch  of  Geography  in  epitome'*  (rni  ynt^po/^las 
6vortnrw<rctt  4r  VirirofU^),  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  The 
work  consists  chicHy  of  extracts  from  Ftolemy  and 
other  earlier  writers.  It  is  printed  in  Hudson's 
(Jtoffr.  fitripL  dr.  dfiaores. 

A^thlaa  (’ATa^lai),  a Bysantine  writer,  bom 
about  A.  n.  536  at  Myrina  in  AeoUa,  practised  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  he  obtained 
his  surname  5cAo/aj(rinrs  (which  word  signihed  an 
advocate  in  his  time),  and  died  about  a.  d.  5f>’2. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which  several  have  come 
down  to  us  ; but  his  principal  work  wus  his  History 
in  five  books,  which  is  also  extnnU  and  is  of  consi- 
derable value.  It  contains  the  history  from  a.  d. 
553 — 558,a  period  remarkable  for  important  events, 
such  as  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  and  the 
exploits  of  Belisariuj  over  the  Hans  and  other  bar- 
barians.  The  best  edition  it  by  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
J82B. 

A^tbbolda  (*A7a0dirAfia>,  mistr'w  of  Pto- 
lemy IV'.  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sister  of 
his  minister  Agatbocles.  She  and  her  brother 
were  put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.  c. 

205). 

Agathdelea  {*Ayo0oK\iif\  1.  A Sicilian,  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
(if  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  Born  at  Thermae, 
a town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthnge,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by  his  fnther, 
Carcinos  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of  a succes- 
sion of  troublesome  dreams,  portending  that  he 
would  be  a source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily.  His 
mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life,  and 
at  7 yean  old  be  was  restored  to  bis  father,  who 
had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the  child.  By 
him  he  arms  taken  to  Syracuse  and  brought  up  as 
a potUT.  His  strength  and  personal  beauty  re- 
commended him  to  Damns,  a noble  Syracusan,  who 
drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose  death  he 
married  his  rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  | 
wealthiest  citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious 
fcherncs  then  developed  themselves,  and  he  was 
driven  into  exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune, 
he  collected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Sy- 
racusans aud  Carthaginians,  and  wns  restored  under 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  de- 
mocracy, which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000 
and  banishing  6000  citizens.  He  was  imrat^iately 
declared  sovereign  of  Syracujie,  under  the  title  of 
Autocrator,  B.  a 317.  In  the  course  of  a few 
years  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In  b.  c. 
310  he  w*as  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Car- 
tnaginians,  under  Hatnilcar,  who  straightway  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse  * whereupon  he  formed  the  bold 
design  of  averting  the  ruin  which  threatened  him, 
by  carrying  the  war  into  AMca.  His  successes 
were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  He  constantly  de- 
feated the  troops  of  (^irthage,  but  was  at  length 
summoned  from  Africm  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
•where  many  cities  had  revolted  from  him,  b.  c.  307. 
These  be  reduced,  after  making  a treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians.  He  had  previously  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Sicily.  He  afterwards  pluo- 
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j dered  the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his  anns 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  atuick  the  Bniitii.  But  his 
last  days  were  embittered  by  £imily  misfortunes. 
Mis  grandson  Arelmgathus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
tlincies,  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily would  share  his  fate.  He  accordingly  sent 
his  wife  Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt, 
her  native  country  ; and  bis  own  death  followed 
almost  immediately,  b.  c.  280,  after  a reign  of  23 
years,  and  in  thi*  72nd  year  of  his  age.  Other 
authors  relate  an  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Arebagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  aud  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  ho  wus  not  dcad.« 
2.  Of  Pella,  father  of  Lysiroachuf.«'*3.  Son  of 
Lysimachus,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Dromichaeiis,  king  of  the  Oetae,  about  b.  c.  292, 
but  was  sent  back  to  his  father  with  presents. 
In  287,  ho  defeated  Demetriiu  Poliorcetet.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  stepmother,  Arsinoe,  Lysi- 
machiit  cast  him  into  prison,  where  be  was  mur- 
dered (284)  by  Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus.«»4.  Bnilhcr 
of  Auathoclka.*>*5.  a Greek  historian,  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  the  history  of  Cyziciis,  which 
was  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  and  U referred 
to  by  Cicero  {tU  Die.  i.  24). 

A^thodaemon  ( 'AyoBoHalfutv  or  *AyaBhs 
1.  The  **Go‘d  Deity,"  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a cup  of  unmixed  wino  at  the  end 
of  every  repast.— *2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  designer 
of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  appended  to  several 
MS3.  of  Ptolemy. 

Af^thon  (A^cidwr),  an  Athenian  tn^ie  poet, 
bom  about  b.  c.  447,  of  a rich  and  respectable  fn- 
roily,  was  a friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato.  He 
gained  his  first  victory  in  416  : in  honour  of  which 
Plato  represents  the  Symposium  to  have  been  given, 
which  he  has  mode  the  occasion  of  his  dialogue  so 
called.  In  407,  he  visited  the  court  of  Archeiaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  where  bis  friend  Eunpides  was 
also  n guest  at  the  same  time.  He  died  al>out  400, 
at  the  age  of  47.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agatlion 
were  considerable,  but  his  compositions  were  more 
remarkable  for  elepance  and  fiowery  ornaments  than 
force,  vigour,  or  sublimity.  In  the  Tkesinopkona- 
2M»ae  of  Aristopham^  be  is  ridiculed  for  his  effe- 
minacy, being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress. 

Agitthyrtia,  Agathyrnum  {'Aydevpya^  -or: 
*Aya$vpitauts : a town  on  the  N.  coast  of 

Sicily* 

Agathyrai  (*A7d9upwoi),  a people  in  European 
Sammtia,  on  the  river  Maris  (A/urowA)  in  Tran- 
sylvania. From  their  practice  of  painting  or  tatoo* 
ing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by  Virgil  {Aen,  iv. 
146)  pieii  A^tAynL 

Agiri  (*A7oo^),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Eebion,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  When  Pen- 
theus  attempted  to  prevent  the  women  ^*m  cele- 
brating the  Dionysiac  festivals  on  mount  Cithacron, 
he  w*at  tom  to  pieces  there  by  his  own  mother 
.Agave,  who  in  her  ^nxy  believed  him  to  be  a 
wild  beast.  [Px.nthbu8.] — One  of  the  Nereids, 
one  of  the  Dnnaids,  and  one  of  the  Amaxons  were 
also  called  Agsvae. 

Agbat&na.  [Kcbatsna.] 

('A78ums),  an  androgynous  deity,  the 
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ofRipring  of  Zeui  and  Earth,  connected  with  the 

Phrypinn  worship  of  Attcs  or  Atye. 

Af^adaa  (’AycAdSar),  an  eminent  statuary  of 
Arjios,  the  instructor  of  the  three  preat  masters, 
IMudias,  Myron,  and  Polyclctus.  Many  modem 
W'riters  suppose  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ; one  an  Argire,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
about  0.  c.  540,  the  other  a native  of  Sicyon,  who 
6uurishcd  about  u.  c.  432. 

Agalioi  CAy4\aos),  1.  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  hotise  of  Croesus. 
»2.  Son  of  Damaslorand  on<>  of  the  suitors  of  Pe* 
nelope,  slain  by  Uiysses.«»3.  A slare  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  con- 
sequence of  a dream  of  his  mother. 

Agondlcnm  or  Agedicmn  the  chief 

town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdiincnsis. 

A^dnor  {*AyhvQ>p),  L Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Idbya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  ta’in-brother  of  Belus, 
and  fiither  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus, 
Phincus,  and  according  to  some  of  Europa  also. 
V'irgil  {Am.  i.  .338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of 
Agenor.  since  Dido  was  descended  from  Agenor. 
«2.  Son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Pnnoptes, 
king  of  Argos. Son  and  successor  of  Triopos, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos.— 4.  Sou  of  Pleiiron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of  Aetolus.— 5.  Son  of 
Phegeus,  king  of  Psoplris,  in  Arcadia.  He  and 
his  brother  I’ronous  slew  Alcmaeon,  when  he 
wanted  to  give  the  celebrated  necklace  and  p^plus 
of  Harmonia  to  his  second  wife  Calirrhoe.  [Phr- 
uEi^s.]  The  two  brothers  were  aftcrw'ards  killed 
by  Amphoterus  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon 
and  C^allirrhoe,— 6.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenorand 
Theano,  one  of  tlte  bravest  among  the  Trojans, 
was  wonnded  by  Achilles,  but  rescued  by  Apollo. 

Agindrldes  (A'ni'opfSnv),  a descendant  of  an 
Agenor,  sncli  ns  Cadmus,  Phiiieus,  and  Perseus. 

Ag^aaandar,  a sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus,  sculp- 
tured the  group  of  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  p>crfcct 
specimens  of  iirt.  This  celebrated  group  W'as  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus 
on  fhe  Esquiline  htll : it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  I'he  artists  prol)ahl3'  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculptured  the  group 
expressly  for  that  emperor. 

Ageiil&tii  (A>^«7iAcu>r),  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 
Son  of  Dor^'ssus,  reigned  44  years,  and  died  about 
B.  c.  886.  Ho  was  contemporary  with  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  — 2.  Son  of  Archid&mus  II., 
succeeded  liis  h^f-brother  Agis  II.,  B.  c.  398,  ex- 
cluding, on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth,  and  by 
the  intiTost  of  Lysander,his  nephew  LsoTVCHiDia. 
From  .396  to  394  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor  with  groat  success,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  he 
W.18  summoned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  which  had  been  in- 
duced by  Artaxerxes  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sporta.  Though  full  of  disappointment,  ho  promptly 
obeyed  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (394), 
lie  met  and  defeated  at  Coronea  in  lloeotia  the 
allied  forces.  During  the  next  4 years  he  regained 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy,  till 
at  length  the  fatal  Imttle  of  I^nctra,  371,  over- 
threw for  ever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the 
supremacy  for  a time  to  Theb^  For  tlie  next 
few  years  S^Mirta  had  almost  to  struggle  fur  its 
existence  amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  pre- 
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senee  of  mind  of  Agesilaus  that  she  weathered 
the  storm.  In  361  he  crossed  with  a body  of 
Ijncedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt.  Here, 
after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361 — 360,  after  a life  of  above  80 
years  and  a reign  of  38.  His  bodv  was  em- 
liolined  in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Spnrta. 
In  person  Agt^ilaus  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objectiem  had  1»een 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  ui>der 
a ‘‘  lame  sovereignty.*'  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  best  citizens  and  generals  that  Sparta 
ever  had. 

Ag4llp$lis  C'A'yilo’lwoAir).  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 
Succeeded  his  father  Pausanias,  while  yet  a minor, 
in  B.  c.  394,  and  reigned  14  years.  As  soon 
as  his  minority  ceased,  he  took  an  activ'e  part  in 
the  wars  in  which  Sparta  was  then  engaged  with 
the  other  states  of  Greece  In  390  he  invaded 
Argnlis  with  success  ; in  385  he  took  the  city 
of  Mantinca ; in  381  he  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  against  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  died  in  38U  during  this  war  io  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene.  — 2.  Son  of  Cleombmtus, 
reigned  one  year  b.  c.  371.— 3.  Succeeded  Cleo- 
menes  in  b.  c.  2*20,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  his 
collengue  Lycurgus : he  afterwards  took  refuge  with 
the  Homans. 

Agitor  {'Ayfrrmp\  “ the  leader,"  a surname  of 
Zeus  at  I.acednemon,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Hermes, 
who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world. 

Ag^Sntu  TXrMcuf,  a w'riter  on  the  science  of 
the  Agrimensores,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  H is  works 
arc  printed  in  Goesius,  liei  A^Trariae  Audnrts. 

Aggrammea  or  Xandrames  the 

ruler  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii  in  Indio,  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  B.  a 327. 

Agio*  (’A^laf),  a Greek  epic  poet,  erroneously 
called  Augias,  a native  of  Troezen,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  740.  and  was  the  author  of  a poem  called 
AWi  (Ndoroi),  I.  e.  the  history  of  the  return  of 
the  Achaetan  heroes  from  Troy. 

Aglnnam  (yl<;eig).  the  chief  town  of  the  Nitio* 
briges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

Agii  (^Ayn ),  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of  Euryi- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Agidae.— 2. 
Son  of  Archid&mus  IT.,  reigned  B.c.  427 — 398.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
invaded  Attica  tevcral  times.  While  Alcibiadcs 
w*as  at  Sparta  he  was  the  geest  of  Agis,  and  is 
said  to  have  seduced  his  w’ifc  Tinmea  ; in  conse- 
qu  ’nce  of  which  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Agis,  wtis 
excluded  from  the  throne  as  illegitimate."-^.  Son 
of  Archid&mus  IIIm.  reigned  B.  c.  338 — 330,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  power  in 
Europe,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asia, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  laittlc  by  Aniipatcr 
in  3.30.— 4.  Son  of  Eudamidas  ll.,reigni>d  b.c 
244 — 240.  He  attempted  to  re-establiiih  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lv'curgos,  and  to  effect  a thorough 
reform  in  the  Spartan  state  ; but  he  was  resisted 
by  his  colleague  Leonidas  11.  and  the  wealthy,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
command  of  thu  ephors,  along  with  his  mother 
Ageaistmta,  and  his  grandmother  Arebidatuia. 

Agis,  a Greek  poet  of  Argos,  a notorious  flat- 
terer of  Alexander  the  Great. 


AOLAIA. 

AglUa  CA->Wa).  “ the  bright  one.”  1.  One  of 
the  Charites  or  Graces.^-2.  Wife  of  Chnroptu 
and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  from  the  ialmid 
of  Sime  against  Troy. 

AgUophema.  [Sirenes.] 

Agladphon  L Painter  of  Thasos, 

father  and  instructor  of  Polygnouu  and  Arisio- 
phon,  lived  about  B.  c.  500.-^.  Painter,  lived 
about  B.  c.  4*20,  probably  grandson  of  No.  1. 

Agldas  (*A7Aads),  a poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  hap- 
pier than  (jyges  king  of  Lydia,  on  account  of  hii 
contented  disposition.  Pausauios  places  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesus. 

AgnfidXee  Ay yoHmi\9n  Athenian  maiden,  «*as 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  learn  midwifery,  which  a law* 
at  Athens  forbade  any  woman  to  Icam.  Dressed  as 
a man,  she  obtained  instruction  from  a physician 
named  HierophiIus,and  afterwards  practised  her  art 
with  saccesa  Summoned  l>cfoc«  the  Areopagus  by 
the  envy  of  the  other  practitioners,  she  was  obliged 
to  disclose  her  sex,  and  was  not  only  acquitted,  but 
obtained  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  This 
tale,  though  often  repeated,  does  not  deserve  much 
credit,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Xlyginus 
alone. 

Agn5nIdM  (*A7>'wi'(8i70*  ^ Athenian  dcma< 
gogue,  uiduced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Phocion 
to  death  (b.  c.  3111),  but  was  shortly  afterwords 
put  to  death  himself  by  the  Athenians. 

Agoracrltoi  (*A7opeUpiTor),  a statuary  of  Paros, 
nourished  B.  c.  440— 4'2b,  and  was  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a statue 
of  Aphrodite,  which  he  changed  into  a statue  of 
Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  tho  people  of  Hluunmis, 
because  he  was  indignant  that  the  Athenians  had 
given  the  preference  to  a statue  by  Alcamcnes,  who 
was  another  distinguished  pupil  of  Phidias. 

Agdraea  and  Agoraeof  (*A7opala  and  *A7o. 
poior),  epithets  of  several  divinities  w*ho  were  con- 
sidered os  tho  protectors  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  in  the  agora,  such  as  Zeus,  Athena,  Artemis, 
and  Hcrmca. 

Agraei  ('A7paItM),  a people  of  Actolia  on  the 
Achcloiis. 

Agraole  (*A7pawX^  and ’A7PUA17 : 'Aypv\*vs\ 
an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Ercchibeis,  named 
after  Aoraulos,  No.  *2. 

Agraoloa  C'A7PAaXor,  also  *'A7Xaupos).  1. 
Daughter  of  Actaeus,  first  king  of  Athens,  and 
w'ife  of  Cecrops.«»2.  Daughter  of  Cecropt  and 
Agraulos,  it  an  important  personage  in  the  legends 
of  Attica,  and  there  w'ere  three  different  stories 
about  her.  1.  According  to  some  n'ritcrs  Athena 
gave  Krichthonius  in  a chest  to  Agraulos  and  her 
sister  Herse,  with  the  command  not  to  open  it ; 
but  unable  to  control  tbeir  curiosity,  they  opened 
it,  and  thereupon  were  seized  with  madness  at  the 
sight  of  Krichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  down 
from  the  Acropolis.  2.  According  to  Ovid  {Afet. 
ii.  710)  Aeraulos  and  her  sister  survived  opening 
the  chest,  but  Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished 
by  being  changed  into  a stone  by  Hermes,  liecnusc 
she  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  from  entering  the 
house  of  llerse,  when  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  latter.  3.  The  third  legend  rebites  that  Athens 
was  once  involved  in  a long- protracted  u*ar,  and  that 
Agraulos  threw  herself  do^vn  from  the  Acropolis 
because  an  oracle  had  declared  that  the  Athenians 
would  conquer  if  some  one  would  sacrifice  himself 
lor  liis  country.  The  Atheniani  in  gratitude  built 
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her  a temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  became 
customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  receiving 
their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  always  defend  their  country  to  the  last. 
One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agrnule)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a festival  and  mysteries 
{Agrauiia)  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
her. 

Agratu  CAypfvt),  a hunter,  a surname  of  Pan 
and  Aristaeus. 

Agri  Deoum&tea,  tithe  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a part  of  Germany,  E.  of  the 
Rhine  and  N.  of  the  Danube,  which  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  easta'ard, 
and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subsequently 
to  their  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of  a tenth  of 
the  produce  (decuma).  Tow'ords  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  these  lands  were  incorporated  in  thp  lloman 
empire. 

Agriodla,  Cn.  JftHua,  bom  June  13th,  a.  d. 
37,  at  Forum  Julii  {Freju*  in  Provence),  was  the 
son  of  Julius  Gmccinus,  w’ho  was  executed  by  Ca- 
ligula, mid  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a careful 
education  ; he  first  served  in  Britain,  a.  d.  60, 
under  Suetonius  Paulimis  ; was  quaestor  in  Asia 
in  63  ; was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76  ; 
and  was  consul  in  77,  when  he  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the  foL 
lo«*ing  year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  In 
73  he  received  the  government  of  Britain,  which 
he  held  for  7 years,  during  which  time  he  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  and  by  his  wiso 
adininiMration  introduced  among  the  inhabitants 
the  language  and  civilization  of  Rome.  He  u*ns 
recalled  in  Ho  through  the  jealousy  of  Domitian, 
and  on  his  return  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death 
in  93,  which  according  to  some  was  occasioned  by 
poison,  administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His 
character  is  drawn  in  the  brightest  colours  by  his 
son-in-law  Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Agligentum  C^Kpdyas : *AKpayayT7vos,  Agri- 
gentlnus : Gitgenli),  a towm  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  2^  miles  from  the  sea,  between  the  livers 
Acragns  {FiutM  di  S.  Biagio),  and  llypsas  {Fiume 
Drago).  It  tvat  cclebmted  for  its  wealth  and 
populousness,  and  till  its  destruction  by  the  Car- 
thaginians (B.C.  405)  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Empedocles.  It  was  founded  by  n Doric  colony 
from  Gela,  about  b.  c.  579,  w*as  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cruel  tyrant  Phalaris  (about  560), 
and  subsequently  under  ibai  of  Thcrnn  (41U1-— 
472),  whose  praises  are  celebrated  by  Pindar. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  ('arthaginians,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  it  never  regained  its 
former  greatness.  After  undergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes it  at  length  came  into  the  pow'er  of  the 
Romans  (2)0),  in  whose  bands  it  remained. 
There  are  still  gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
especially  of  the  Olympicum,  or  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus. 

Agrinlum  {*Ayplptov)^  a towm  in  Aetolia,'  per- 
haps near  the  sources  of  the  Themiissus. 

Agrippa,  first  a pmenomen.nnd  afterwards  s c<^* 
nomen  among  the  Romans,  signifies  a child  pre- 
sented at  its  birth  with  its  feet  foremost. 

Agrippo,  Herfides.  1.  Called  ^ Agrippa  the 
Great,”  son  of  Aiistobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grand- 
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son  of  ITorod  the  Great.  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
with  the  future  eni{>crorClaudmii,and  I>ru>ui  the  »on 
of  Tiberius.  Having  given  offence  to  Tiberius  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  ; but  Caligula,  on  his  accession 
<A.o.  37),  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the 
tetrarchies  of  Abilene,  Batannea,  Tmchonitis,  and 
Aiiranitii.  On  the  death  of  Caligula  (41 ),  Agrippa, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a reward  for 
Itis  services,  Judnca  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions.  His  government  was  mild  and 
gentle,  and  he  was  exceedingly  popular  amongst  the 
Jews.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  popularity 
with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James  to 
behended,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison 
(44).  The  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Caesarea  in  the  same  year,  is  related  in 
AcU  xij.  By  his  wife  Cyprus  he  had  a son 
Aprippa,  and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  Mari- 
amne,  and  Drusilla.— 2.  Son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  fiitlter's  death  was  17  years  old.  Claudius 
kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Kadus  as  pro- 
curator of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became 
a Roman  province.  On  the  death  of  Hemdes, 
king  of  Chalcis  (48),  his  little  principality  was 
given  to  Agrippa,  w'ho  subsequently  received  an 
accession  of  te  rritory.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  w'ith  the  Romans,  Agrippa  attempted  in  vnin 
to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelling.  He  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the  war;  and  aRer  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his  sister  Rerenice 
to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  100.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the 
apostle  Paul  made  his  defence,  a.  d.  60  (Acte  zxv. 
XX  vi.). 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipt&ZLias,  bom  in  r.  c.  63,  of 
an  obscure  fninily,  studied  with  young  Octavius 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus)  at  Apolinnia 
in  Illyria  ; and  upon  the  murder  of  Ca«*sar  in 
44,  w’os  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome.  In 
the  civil  wars  which  fillowed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  giving  Augustus  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  world,  Agrippa  took  an  active  part ; and 
his  military  abilities,  combined  with  his  prompti- 
tude and  energy,  contributed  greatly  to  that  result. 
In  41  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor,  commanded 
part  of  the  forces  of  Augustus  in  the  Penisinian 
war.  In  38  he  obtained  great  successes  in  Gaul 
and  Germany ; in  37  he  was  consul  ; and  in 
36  he  defeated  Sex.  Pompey  by  sea.  In  33  he 
was  aedile,  and  in  this  office  expended  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  public  works.  He  re- 
stored old  afjueducts,  constnicted  a new  one,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  and  also  erected  several  public 
buildings.  In  31  he  coininanded  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus at  the  battle  of  Actiiim  : was  consul  a 
second  time  in  28,  and  a third  time  in  27,  when 
he  built  the  Pantheon.  In  21  he  married  Julia, 
danghtcrof  Aug\istus.  He  had  been  marred  twice 
before,  firet  to  Pomponia,  daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  and  next  to  Marcella,  niece  of  Au- 
gustus. He  continued  to  be  employed  in  various 
military  commands  in  Gaul,  S|«in,  Syria,  and 
Paunonia,  till  his  death  in  B.  c.  12.  By  his  first 
wife  Pomponia,  Agrippa  had  Vipsania,  married  to 
Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus  ; and  by  his 
third  wife,  Julio,  be  had  2 daughters,  Julia,  mar- 
ried to  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  Agrippina,  married 
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to  Gennaniens,  and  3 sons,  Oius  Caesar,  Lucius 
: Caesar  [Caesar],  and  Agrippa  Posiumus,  who 
was  banished  by  Augustus  t»  the  Ulaiid  of  Plxinasia, 
, ami  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  at  his  accession, 
A.  D.  14. 

Agrippina.  L D.*mghter  of  M.  Vipsaniut 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
< inniri^  Germnnicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil* 
1 dreti,  among  whom  was  the  emperor  Caligula,  and 
j Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  She  was  distin* 
i gtiished  for  her  virtues  and  heroism,  and  shared  all 
the  dangers  of  her  husband's  emupnigns.  On  hii 
death  in  A.D.  17  she  returned  to  Italy;  but  the 
favour  with  which  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  and  jenlnusy  which  Tilierius 
and  his  mother  Livin  had  lung  entertAiiied  towards 
her.  For  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred, 
but  at  length  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  fann- 
ing ambitious  plans,  he  baiiitiied  her  to  the  island 
of  Pandataria  (a.  D.  3U),  where  she  died  3 
years  afterwards,  a.  d.  33,  probably  by  voluntary 
starvation  .m2.  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  emperor  N«ro, 
was  bom  at  Oppiilnm  Ubiomm,  afterwards  tailed 
in  honour  of  her  Cnlonia  Agrippina,  now 
She  was  beautiful  and  iuU'lligeut,  but  lit^ntious, 
cruel,  and  ambitious.  She  was  first  married  to 
On.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.  d.  28),  by  w'hum 
•lie  had  a son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero  ; next 
to  Crispus  Pnssienus ; and  thirdly  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  (49),  although  she  was  his  niece.  In 
.oO,  she  pn'vailed  upon  Cbiiulius  to  adopt  her 
son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  son  Britannicus  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  her 
•on,  the  poisoned  the  emf>eror  in  54.  Upon 
the  accession  of  her  son  Nero,  who  w'as  then 
only  17  years  of  age,  she  governed  the  Roman 
empire  for  a few  years  in  his  name.  The  young 
emperor  soon  beentne  tired  of  the  ascendency  of 
his  mother,  and  after  making  several  attempts  to 
^hake  otT  her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  59. 

Agripplnenies.  [Coloma  Agrippina.] 

A^of  ("A-ypioj),  son  of  Porthaon  and  Kuiyte, 
and  brother  of  Oeneiis,  king  of  Cnlydon  in  Aetolia  : 
his  six  sons  deprived  Ucneus  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  their  fiitlier  ; but  Agnus  and  his  sons 
were  afterwards  slain  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  Oeneus. 

Agroeolut  or  Agiroetituf,  a Roman  gramma* 
rian,  probably  lived  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  extant  work  De  OrVu>ffmj>hia  ei  I>if» 
fertntia  »sermom>,  which  is  printed  in  Putschius, 
Gmmmaticat  Lalinae  Ancioi't*  Antiqui^  pp.  2266 
— 227.*i. 

Agron  (^Kyptav),  1.  Son  of  Ninus,  the  first  ot 
the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  lieracltdae.*^.  Son 
of  Pleuratus,  king  of  Illyria,  died  B.  c.  231,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Tcutn,  though  be  Irlt  a 
son  Pinnes  or  Pinneui  by  his  first  wile,  Triteuta, 
whom  he  had  divorced. 

Agrdtira  ('A'yporcpa),  the  huntress,  a sumamo 
of  Artemis.  There  was  a festival  celebrated  to 
her  honour  at  Athens  under  this  name.  (See  Diet, 
qf*  Antiq.) 

Agryle.  [Agraulx.] 

Agyieiu  ('Ayvisos),  a surname  of  Apollo,  as  the 
protector  of  the  streets  and  public  places. 

Agylla  C'A'ywAAtt),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of 
the  Ktniscan  town  of  Caere. 

AgyrlQin  (*A7vpiop : 'kyvpwmot^  Agyrinensis  x 
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5.  Filipo  d'Arpiro)^  ft  town  in  Sicily  on  the  Cyn- 
motonu,  N.  VV'.  of  Centuripae  and  N.  E.  of  Enoa, 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Diodorus. 

Agyrrhlut  an  Ath>‘nian,  after  being 

in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  obtained  about  B.  c.  395  the  restoration  of 
the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly  : hence  he  became  so  popular,  that 
he  was  appointed  geneml  in  389. 

Ah&la,  Seirilius,  the  name  of  several  distin- 
guished Homans,  who  held  various  high  offices  in 
the  state  from  B.C.  478  to  34*2.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  magister  equitum  in 
439  to  the  dictator  L.  Cincinnatus,  when  he  slew 
Sp.  MasLiua  in  the  forum,  because  he  refused  ' 
to  appear  before  the  dictator.  Ahala  was  after-  ; 
wards  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a voluntary  exile. 

Ahama,  a town  in  Etruria,  N.  E.  of  Volimii. 

Ah&ibbarbits,  Bomltitiu,  the  name  of  a distin- 
guished Homan  family.  They  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  surname  of  Ahenoharbus,  i.  e^  **  Brazen- 
Beard**  or  **  Ked- Beard,**  because  the  Dioscuri  an- 
nounced to  one  of  their  ancestors  the  victory  of  the 
Homans  over  the  Latins  at  lake  Kegillus  (b.  c. 
496),  and,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  they  said, 
stroked  his  black  hair  and  beard,  which  imme- 
diately became  red.— L Cn.,  plebeian  aedile  b.  c. 
196,  praetor  194,  and  consul  192,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Boii.— 2.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
sutfectus  in  162.— 8.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul 
122,  conquered  the  Allnbroges  in  Gaul,  in  121,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and  Hhodanus.  He 
WAS  censor  in  11.5  w*ith  Caecilius  Metellus.  The 
Via  Doniitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.— 4.  Cn., 
•on  of  No.  3,  tribune  of  the  plebt  104,  brought 
forward  the  law  {Ia*  Domitia\  by  which  the 
election  of  the  priests  was  transferred  from  the  col- 
legia to  the  people.  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  He  was 
consul  in  .96,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Licinius 
Crassus,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  L^tin  rhetori- 
cians: but  otherwise  their  censorship  was  marked 
by  their  violent  disputes.— 5.  L.,  brother  of  No. 
4,  pmetor  in  Sicily,  probably  in  96,  and  consul  in 
94,  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  was  mur- 
d>Tcd  at  Home  in  82,  by  order  of  the  younger 
Miiriiis.— 6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  consul  in  87,  and  joined  the 
Marian  party.  He  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  82, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Cn.  Poinpey  in  81.— 7.  L.,  son  of  No. 
4,  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was 
a stanch  and  courageous  supporter  of  the  aristocm- 
tical  party.  He  was  aedile  in  61,  praetor  in  58, 
and  consul  in  54.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
but  was  com|)elled  by  his  oan  troops  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  lie  next  went  to  MnssMia,  and,  afu*r 
the  lurrender  of  that  town,  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
Greece:  he  fell  in  the  bjitiln  of  Pharsalia  (48), 
where  he  commanded  the  left  witig,  and,  according 
to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
h;md  of  Antony.— 8.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  7,  was  taken 
with  his  father  at  Corfiniuni  (49),  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  returned  to  Italy 
in  46,  w'hen  he  W'ns  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After 
Caesar's  death  in  44,  he  commanded  the  republic:m 
fleet  in  the  Imiian  sea.  He  afterwards  became 
reconciled  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in  bis 
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campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  was 
consul  in  32,  and  deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Actium.— 9.  L.,  son  of  No.  8, 
married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Antony  by  Oc* 
tavia  ; was  aedile  in  22,  and  consul  in  16  ; and 
after  his  consulship,  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  a.  d. 
25.— 10.  C&.,  son  of  No.  9,  consul  a.  d.  3*2,  mar- 
ried Agrippina,  daughter  of  Oennanicus,  and  was 
father  of  the  emperor  Nero.  [AcaiPPiNA.] 

(Alat).  1,  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sa- 
lamis,  by  Perib^^ea  or  Ehboea,  and  ernndson  of 
Aeacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax  the  Telamonian, 
Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply  Ajax,  w'hereos  tlie  other 
Ajax,  son  of  O'ileus,  is  always  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  some  epitbeL  He  sailed  against 
Troy  in  12  ships,  and  is  represented  in  the  Iliad 
as  second  only  to  Achilles  in  bravery,  and  as  the 
hero  most  worthy,  in  the  absence  of  Achilles,  to 
contend  with  Hector.  In  the  contest  for  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles,  he  was  conquered  by  Ulysses, 
and  this,  says  Homer,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
{Od.  XL  541,  seq. ) Homer  gives  no  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  death  ; but  later  poets  relate 
that  his  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  ao  awful 
state  of  madness  ; that  he  rushed  from  his  tent  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  fancying 
they  were  bis  enemies  ; and  that  at  length  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  From  his  blood  there 
sprang  up  a purple  flower  bearing  the  letters  ai  on 
its  leaves,  which  #ere  at  once  the  initials  of  his 
name  and  expressive  of  a sigh.  Homer  does  not 
mention  his  mistress  Tecmxssa.  Ajax  was  wor- 
shipped in  Snlamis,  and  was  honoured  with  a fes. 
tival  (Atcun-sia).  He  was  also  w'orshipped  at 
Athens,  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes  (AtaiitU)  was 
called  after  him.— 2.  Son  of  O'ileus,  king  of  tho 
Locrians,  also  called  the  lesser  Ajax,  sailed  against 
Troy  in  40  ships.  He  is  described  as  small  of 
stature,  and  wears  a linen  cuirass  (Aieo4c0^{\  but 
is  brave  and  intrepid,  skilled  in  throwing  the  spear, 
and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed  among 
the  Greeks.  On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  the  Whirling  Hocks  (Pupal  vsrpot)  ; 
he  himself  got  safe  upon  a rock  through  the  as- 
sistance of  Poseidon  ; but  as  he  boasted  that  he 
would  escape  in  defliuice  of  the  immortals,  Poseidon 
split  the  ruck  aith  his  trident,  and  Ajax  w'ns  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer, 
bnt  his  death  is  related  somewhat  diflerenily  by 
Virgil  and  other  WTitors,  who  also  tel)  us  that  the 
anger  ofAthena  was  excited  against  him,  because, on 
the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  violated  Cas- 
sandra in  tho  temple  of  the  goddess,  where  she  had 
taken  refuge.  The  Opuntian  Locrians  worshipped 
Ajax  as  their  national  hero. 

Aide*  CAtBris).  [Hades.] 

Aiddneua  ('AiSwvsui).  1.  A lengthened  form 
of  A^es.  [Hades.]— 2.  A mythical  king  of  the 
Mnlossians  in  Kpinis,  husband  of  Persephone,  and 
father  of  Core.  When  Theseus  and  Pirithous  nt- 
, tempted  to  carry  off  Core,  AVdoncus  had  Pirithous 
killed  by  Cerberus,  and  kept  'I'heseus  in  captivity 
till  he  was  released  by  Hercules. 

Aim  Lootltlm  or  Xioqaeni,  a Homan  divinity. 
A short  time  before  the  Gauls  look  Home  (b,  c. 
390)  a voice  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova, 
during  the  silence  of  night,  announcing  that  the 
Gauls  were  approaching.  No  attention  was  at  the 
time  paid  to  the  waniing,  bnt  the  Romans  after- 
wards erected  on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been 
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hemrd^  an  altar  wiih  a lacrcd  ejicloiure  around  it, 

to  Aiua  Locutiut,  or  the  **  Announcing  Speaker." 

Al&ba&da  (i}  *A\d6ouf5a  or  Td  'AAdtfov9a : 
*AAatfa*'5«vr  or  *A\d^a>'dot:  Ambt*9ar\  an  inland 
town  of  Cario,  near  the  Marayoa,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Maeander,  was  situated  between  two  hills:  it  was 
a prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the  most  comipt 
and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  the 
Homans  it  was  the  seat  of  a conventtis  juridicus. 

Alabon  (*AAo^wi'),  a river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
N.  of  Syracuse. 

Aiagbnia  {'A\ayo»la\  a town  of  the  Elcuthero* 
Laconians  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

Alalodsidliao  (^AAttAK^o^ci^ai : *A\a\Ko^9vaios, 
'AXoAvojuo'tfor).  1.  (6'H/taariX  an  ancient  tovsii 
of  Boeotia,  £.  of  Coronea,  w’ith  a temple  of ; 
Athene,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
town,  and  who  was  hence  called  Jlalcnmmtis  | 
{' AXa\KO^^«trrfts^  iios).  The  name  of  the  towm 
was  derived  either  from  Alalcomenia,  a daughter 
of  Ogyges,  or  from  the  Boeotian  hero  Alalcomenes. 
•*>S.  A town  in  Ithaca,  nr  in  the  island  Astcria, 
beta'een  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Alalia.  [Alkhia.] 

AUni  (’AAoi'Of,  'AXawKoi,  i.  e.  mowafomrers, 
from  the  Sarmaliaii  word  o/a),  a groat  Asiatic 
people,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Scy* 
thians,  but  probably  a branch  of  the  Massagetae. 
They  were  a nation  of  warlike  horsemen.  They  ^ 
are  first  found  about  the  K.  part  of  the  Caucasus,  , 
ill  the  country  called  Albania,  ifhich  appears  to  be 
only  another  form  of  the  tame  name.  In  the  reieii 
of  Vespasian  they  made  incursions  into  Media  and 
Armenia  ; and  at  a later  time  they  pressed  into 
Europe,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  I^wer  Danube, 
where,  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  they 
were  routed  by  the  Huns,  who  then  com(>ell^  them 
to  become  their  allies.  In  a.  d.  406,  some  of  the 
Alani  took  part  w'itli  the  Vandals  in  their  irniption 
into  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  they  gradually  disap- 
pear from  history. 

Alariouj,  in  German  Al-ric^  i.  e.  “Albrich," 
elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  a.o.  had 

previously  commanded  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  of 
Theodosius.  He  twice  invaded  Italy, first  in  a.  d. 
40*2—403,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  Pollentia,  and  a second  time  in  408 — 
410  ; ill  his  second  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Home,  24th  of  Augiyit,  410.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  at  Contemia  in  Bruttium,  while  pre- 
paring to  invade  Sicily. 

Alastor  (’AXd<rT«p\  L A sumamo  of  Zeus 
as  the  avenger  of  evil,  and  also  in  general  any 
deity  who  avenges  wicked  deeds. ^2.  A Lycian, 
and  companion  of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Ulysses. 

Alba  Bilvlui,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
•on  of  Latinus.  reigned  39  years. 

Alba.  1.  {.4Ua\  a town  of  the  Bastitani  in 
Spain.«2.  (^/rofma),  a town  of  the  Bnrduli  in 
Spain.-«i3.  Aagusta  (Au/pm^  nr.  Durance),  a 
town  of  the  Kiicoci  in  Gallia  Xarbotiensis.— 4. 
Fftoentia  or  FueentU  (Albenses:  \4/5aor/f/5i), 
a town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subsequently  a Homan 
colony,  was  situated  cm  a lofty  nKk  near  the  lake 
Kucinua  It  was  a strong  fortress,  and  was  used 
by  the  Romans  as  a state  prisnii.»5.  Lozigu 
(Albftni),  the  most  ancient  ton*n  in  I^tium,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ascanius,  and  to  have 
found'd  Rome.  It  w*as  called  lAiiiga,  from  its 
stretching  in  a long  line  down  the  Allmn 
Mount  towards  the  All^n  Lake,  perhaps  near  the 
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modem  convent  of  /Warso/o.  It  was  dcstnn'ed 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  w*as  never  rebuilt : its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Home.  At  a later 
time  the  surrounding  countrv’,  which  was  highly 
cultivated  and  covered  with  vineyards,  was  studded 
with  the  splendid  villas  of  the  Koman  aristocracy 
and  emperors  (Pompey'a,  Douatian’s,  Ac.),  each 
of  which  was  called  A f^^tnum^  and  out  of  which  a 
new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanum 
(Alhano\  on  the  Appian  rood,  mins  of  which  are 
extant**6.  Fompeia  (Albentrs  Pomjx'iani:  .4f5u), 
a town  in  Liguria,  founded  by  tscipio  Africanus  I., 
and  colonized  bir  Pompeius  ^lagnus,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Pertiimx. 

Alb&nlaCAA^avia:  *A\6avol^Albdni ; Schinean 
and  part  of  Ottiihtrstan^  in  the^E.  {jart  of  (jtortfi^i)% 
a ctmntry  of  Aoia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  C;isplan, 
extending  from  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  .Araxes  on 
the  S.  to  M.  Ceraunius  (the  K.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus) on  the  N.,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Hieria.  It  was  a fertile  plain,  abounding  in  p.'istnre 
and  vineyards  ; but  the  inhabitants  were  fierce  and 
warlike.  They  were  a Scythian  trilie,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Mn«sngeUe,  and  identical  with  the 
At.ANi.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with 
them  at  the  lime  of  the  Miihridatic  war,  when 
they  encountered  Poiiipey  with  a large  army. 

Albanum.  [Alba,  No.  5.] 

Alb&nus  Locus  di  Alb(xn<i\  a small  lake 
alioiit  5 miles  in  circurafcrenco.  W’.  of  the  Mens 
Albanus  between  Bovillrie  and  .Alba  Longa,  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  many  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  emiss.'irimu  which  the  Homans 
b«iri’d  through  the  solid  rock  during  the  siege  of 
V'eii,  in  order  to  carry  oflf  the  superfluous  water  of 
the  lake,  is  extant  at  the  present  day. 

Albanus  Hons  {MonU  Giro  or  AVjano)^  was, 
in  its  narrower  signification,  the  mountain  in  La- 
tium  on  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Lonya 
wms  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  the 
Latins,  on  which  the  r>'ligious  festivals  of  the 
Latin  Lragtip  were  celebrated  (/'Vmie  Latiutte\ 
and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latinris,  to  which  the  Roman  generals  ascended 
in  triumph,  when  this  honour  was  denied  them  in 
Rome.  The  Mons  Albanus  in  its  wider  significa- 
tion included  the  Mons  Alqious  and  the  moun- 
tains about  Tusculum. 

Albi  Montes,  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in  tho 
W.  of  Crete,  300  stadia  in  length,  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year,- 

Alblei  (*AAg(0(icoi,  *AAgi<?r),  a warlike  Gallic 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Massilia. 

Albingaunum . [ A i. bi u .m  I ng  a u n tr m . ] 

AlbinoT&nus,  C.  Pedo,  a friend  of  Ovid,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pnntus 
(iv.  10).  Three  L<atin  elegies  are  attributed  to 
Albinovnnos.  printed  by  ^W•^n8dorf,  in  his  Po'Ctue 
Lfitiui  MinortSy  vol.  ill.  iv.,and  by  Meinecke,Qued- 
linburg,  1U19. 

AlbmoTdnus,  P.  Tullius,  belonged  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  was  proscribed  in  B.c.  87,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Sulla  in  81,  in  consequence  of  his  put- 
ting to  death  many  of  the  oflioers  of  Norbanus, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  a banquet  at  Ariminum. 

Albluus  or  Albut,  Postumlus,  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  at  Rome,  many  of  the  members  of 
which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  slate  from  ths 
commencement  of  the  republic  to  its  downfal.*— 1. 
A.,  stimamed  lie^Uensity  dictator  B.  C.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  I^tins  in  the  great  battle  near’ 
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bke  Regillus,  And  consul  496,  in  which  year  tome 
of  the  annals  placed  the  battle.>»8.  Sp.,  consul 
466.  and  amember  of  the  first  decemvirale  451.— 
3.  8p.,  consul  344,  and  again  3‘Jl . In  the  latter 
vear  he  marched  against  the  Samnites,  but  was  de> 
feaied  near  Caudiuin,  and  obliged  to  sunynder  with 
his  whole  army,  W'ho  were  sent  under  the  yoke. 
The  senate,  on  the  advice  of  Albinus,  refused  to 
ratify  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  resolved  that  all  persons  who  had  sworn 
to  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites. 
but  they  refused  to  accept  them.— 4.  L.,  consul 
234,  and  again  229.  In  216  he  was  pmetor,  and 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  BoiL— 6.  Sp.,  consul 
in  1B6,  when  the  senatusconsultum  was  passed, 
which  is  extant,  for  suppressing  the  worship  of 
B^icchus  in  Home,  He  died  in  179.-6.  A.,  con- 
sul 1 80,  when  he  fotight  against  the  Ligurians,  and 
censor  174.  Ho  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
many  public  missions.  Livy  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 
—7.  L.,  praetor  IBO,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  conquered  the  Vaccaei  and 
Lusitani.  He  was  consul  in  173,  and  afterwards 
served  under  Aemilius  Paulas  in  Macetionia  in 
16B.— 8.  A., consul  151, accompanied  L.Mummiiis 
into  Greece  in  146.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  «Tote  in  that  langiuige  a poem 
and  a Homan  historj',  which  is  censuitKi  by  Poly- 
bius.- 9.  8p..  consul  110,  carried  on  vrar  against 
Jugurtha  in  Numidia,  but  cfiected  nothing.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother  , 
Aulus  in  command,  who  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha.  j 
Spurius  was  condemned  by  the  Mamilla  Lex,  as 
ilty  of  treasonable  practices  with  Jugurtha.— 10. 

, consul  B.  C.  99,  w'ith  M.  Antonius,  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  a good  speaker. 

Albino^  ('AA^ieof),  a Plutonic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Smym.a  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  Intrnduction  to  the  Dialo^uee  of  Plato^ 
which  contains  hardly  any  thing  of  imponance. — 
Eiiitione.  In  the  first  edition  of  Fahriciiis's  DiU. 
Orwe.  vol.  ii.,  aud  prefixed  to  Etwall's  edition  of 
three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon.  1771  ; and  to 
Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato,  Lips.  17B3. 

Albinai,  CHkllus,  w hose  full  name  nn^lMcirntte 
Qodius  Cciottiue  ^plimitta  Albinuiy  was  bom  at 
Adrumetum  in  Africa.  The  emperor  Commodus 
made  him  governor  of  Gaul  ai^  afterw’ards  of 
Britain,  where  ho  was  on  the  death  of  Commodus 
in  a.  D.  192.  In  order  to  seenre  the  neutrality  of 
Albinus, Septimius  Sevenis  made  him  Caesar;  but 
after  Severus  had  defeated  his  rivals,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Albinus.  A great  battle  was  fought 
beiw'een  them  at  Lugdumim  (Lyons),  in  Gaul,  the 
l9th  of  February,  197,  in  which  Albinus  was  de- 
feated and  killed. 

Albion  or  AlSblon  (*AA§/«i',  *AAs4tW),  son  of 
Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dercynns  or  Bergiou, 
with  w'hom  he  attacked  Hercules,  when  he  passed 
through  their  country  (Liguria)  with  the  oxen  of 
Geiyon.  They  were  slain  by  Hercules. 

Albion,  another  name  of  Britannia,  the  tehUe 
land,  from  its  white  clitTs  opposite  the  coast  of 
Gaul. 

AIbU  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Germany, 

the  must  easterly  which  the  Homans  became  nc> 
qiuinted  with,  rises  according  to  Taritos  in  the 
country  of  the  Hermunduri.  The  Homans  reached 
the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in  D.  c.  9 under  Dniius, 
and  crossed  it  fur  the  first  time  in  b.  c.  3 under 
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Domitiui  Ahenobarbus.  The  last  Roman  general 
w ho  saw'  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius  in  a.  n.  5. 

Alblom  Inganniun  or  Albingannnm  (Af- 
beHpo),  a town  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
guria, and  a municipium. 

Albinm  Intomeilnm  or  Albintamelliun  ( T7n- 
ftMu/Zra),  a town  of  the  Intemelii  op  the  const  of 
Liguria,  and  a municipium. 

T.  Albfielna  or  AibftUni,  studied  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  st>ct ; he  was  well 
acqiminted  with  Greek  literature,  but  was  satirised 
by  Lucilius  on  account  of  his  nfFecting  on  every 
occasion  the  Greek  lang^mge  and  philosophy.  Ho 
was  pmetor  in  Sardinia  m b.  c.  10.5  ; and  in  103 
was  accused  of  repetuudae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
condemned.  He  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued 
the  study  of  pbilosophr. 

Albfila,  an  ancient  name  of  the  rirer  Tiber. 

Alb&lae  Aqttae  [Albunea.] 

Albiiitte  or  Albflaa,  a prophetic  nymph  or 
Sybil,  to  whom  a grove  was  consecrated  in  the 
nrighbourhood  of  Tihur  -^Tivoli),  with  a fountain 
and  a temple.  This  fountain  w*as  the  laigest  of 
the  Albulae  aqu.ae,  still  called  A(^ue  Aliule^ 
sulphureous  springs  nt  Tibur,  which  How  into  tho 
Anio.  N(>ar  it  was  the  oracle  of  Fannus  Fati- 
dicus.  The  temple  is  still  extant  at  Tivuli. 

Alburnas  Hoiif,  a mountain  in  l4icania,  co- 
vered! with  wood,  behind  Paestum. 

Alcaeua  (*AA«a7ov),  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  fiither  of  Amphitn’on  and  .Anaxo. 

Alcaeus.  1.  Of  Myiilene  in  Lesbav,  the  earliest 
of  the  Aeolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  llourish  about 
B.  c.  611.  In  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
.Mytilenaeans  for  the  possession  of  SigCuin  (b,c. 
606)  he  incurred  the  disgmcc  of  leaving  bis  arms 
on  the  field  of  battle:  these  amis  were  hung  up 
AS  a trophy  by  the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas  at  Sigeum.  Alcaeus  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Mytilene  : he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nobles  and 
was  driven  into  exile  with  his  brother  Antimcni- 
dns,  when  the  popular  party  got  the  upper  hand. 
He  attempted  by  force  of  arras  to  regain  his 
country  ; but  all  his  attempts  were  fruatmted  by 
PiTTACUR,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people 
Aesymnetea  or  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
him  and  the  other  exiles.  Alcncus  and  his  brother 
afterwards  tmvelled  into  various  countries : tho 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Some  fragments  of 
his  poems  which  remain,  and  the  excellent  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  something 
of  their  character.  Those  wliich  have  received  tho 
highest  pmisc  are  his  w'lirlike  odes,  in  which  ho 
tried  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  Alcaei 
mimicee  Camenae  of  Horace  (O/nw.  iv.  9.  7).  In 
others  he  described  the  hardships  of  exile,  and  his 
perils  by  sea  (f/nm  dunt  fwi<ie  mala^  duia 

helliy  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  13.27).  Alcaeus  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  metre.— 
Kditiont.  By  Matthiae,  Alcaci  Mytilrnaei  rrliquiaey 
Lips.  1827  ; and  by  Bcrgk,  in  PoHae  Lyrici  Grueciy 
Lips.  1843.— 2.  A comic  poet  at  .Athens,  Hourished 
about  a c.  388,  and  exhibited  plays  of  tlutl  mixed 
comedy,  which  formed  the  transition  between  tho 
old  and  the  middle— 3.  Of  Meisenc,  the  author  of 
22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  written  be- 
tween B.  a 219  and  196. 

Alc&mSnee  (*AA»rcm«mT).  1.  Son  of  Tcleclus, 
king  of  Sparta,  from  b.  c.  779  to  742.-3.  A sta- 
tu.Try  of  Athens  flonrished  from  b.  c.  444  ta  400 
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imd  WM  the  most  fiimous  of  the  pupil*  of  Phidias. 

iiis  {greatest  work  was  a statue  of  Aphrodite. 

Alcandar  (‘'AXxoySpor),  a young  Spartan,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eye*  of  Lycurgus,  when  his 
felloa’-cilizcn*  were  discontented  with  the  laws  he 
proposed.  Lycurgus  pardoned  the  outrage,  and 
thus  converted  Alcandur  into  one  of  his  wannest 
friends. 

Alo&thda  or  Alclth5e  ('AAtro^dq  or  'A\iri0dT?), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused  with  her  sisters  Leu- 
cippe  and  Arsippe  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus when  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  and  were 
accordingly  changed  by  the  god  into  bats,  and  their 
work  into  vines.  See  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Aprionia. 

AIc&tll5as  (’AAsd9oor).  1.  Son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippixiamio,  brother  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  ob- 
t'lined  as  his  wife  Euaechme,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
garcus,  by  slaying  the  Cilhaeronian  lion,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in-law  as  king  of  Megnra.  He 
restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  in  which  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  The  stone  upon  which  the 
g')d  used  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work, 
was  believed,  even  in  lato  times,  to  give  forth  a 
sound,  when  struck,  similar  to  that  of  a lyre  (Ov. 
Mfl.  vui.  lo).«>2.  Son  of  Aesyete*  and  husband 
of  Hippodamla,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and 
sister  of  Aeneas,  wa*  one  of  tlie  bravest  of  the 
Trojan  leaders  in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  wo*  slain 
by  Idomencus. 

Alcestis  or  Aloeste  or  'AXKscmi), ; 

daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibtn,  wife  of  Adinetus, 
died  in  place  of  her  husband.  [Admktuo.] 

Alc^taa  ('AAtceraf),  two  kings  of  Epirus.  1. 
Son  of  Thaiypus,  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
and  was  restored  by  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenians  in  it.  C. 
373.-3.  Son  of  Arymltas,  and  grandson  of  AI- 
cetas  I.,  itMgned  B a 313 — 303,  and  w*a*  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects. 

Alodt&S.  1.  King  of  Macedonia,  reigned  29 
years,  and  was  father  of  Amyiitas  I.— 3.  llmther 
of  Pcrdiccas  and  son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's fionemls.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and  upon  the  murder 
of  the  latter  in  Egypt  in  321,  he  joined  Eumencs. 
He  killed  himself  at  Temiessus  in  Pisidia  in  32U, 
to  avoid  fulling  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus. 

Alolbl&det  (*AAKiCid877f),  son  of  Clinios  and 
Dinomaclie,  was  bnm  at  Athens  about  B.  C.  47)0, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  447,  was  brought 
up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  possessed  a beau- 
tiful person,  transcendent  abilities,  and  great 
wealth,  which  received  a large  accession  thn)ugb 
his  niarriage  with  Hip|vir^te,  the  daughter  of  llip- 
ponlciis.  His  youth  was  disgraced  by  bis  amours 
and  debmichcrics,  and  Socrates,  who  snw  his  vast 
capabilities,  attempted  to  win  him  to  the  paths  of 
virtue,  but  in  vain.  Their  intimacy  was  strength- 
ened by  mutual  serv’ices.  At  the  battle  of  Pntidaca 
( a c.  432)  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and  at 
that  of  Deliuin  (424)  he  saved  the  life  of  Socrates. 
He  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  aiTairs  till 
after  the  death  of  Cleon  (422),  but  he  then  l»ccame 
one  of  the  le.iding  politicians,  and  the  head  of  the 
war  party  in  opposition  to  Nicias.  Enraged  at  the 
alTront  put  upon  him  by  the  I.*acedaemonians, 
who  had  not  chosen  to  employ  his  intervention 
in  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
421,  and  had  preferred  Nicias  to  him,  he  induced 
the  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance  with  Argos, 
Maatinca,  and  Elis,  and  to  attack  the  allies  of  \ 
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Sparta.  In  415  be  was  foremost  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  he  believed 
would  be  a step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Or- 
thage,  and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred  the 
mysterious  mutilation  of  the  Hennes-busts,  which 
the  popular  fears  connected  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Athenian 
constitution.  Alcibiades  was  charged  w'ith  being 
the  ringleader  in  this  attempt.  He  had  been  al- 
ready appointed  along  with  Nicias  and  Lamochus 
as  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he 
now  demanded  an  investigation  before  he  set  sail. 
This,  however,  bis  enemies  would  not  grant ; as 
they  hoped  to  increase  the  popular  odium  against 
him  in  his  absence.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
depart  for  Sicily  ; but  he  had  not  been  there  long, 
before  he  was  recalled  to  stand  his  trial  On  his 
return  homewards,  he  managed  to  escape  at  Thnrii, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Sparta,  w here  he  acted  ns 
the  avowed  enemy  of  his  countiy.  At  Athens 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  his 
property  was  confiscated.  At  Sparta  he  rendered 
himself  popular  by  the  facility  with  which  be 
adopted  the  Spartan  manners  ; but  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemy  Acts  II.  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tis- 
saphemes  (412),  w'boso  favour  he  soon  gained. 
Through  bis  influence  Tissnphemes  desert  the 
S^tfutans  and  professiHl  his  wiliingness  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  who  accordingly  reeled  Alcibiades 
from  banishment  in  411.  lie  did  not  immediateir 
return  to  Athon%  but  remained  abroad  for  the  nen 
4 years,  durbig  which  the  Athenians  under  his 
command  gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema,  Aby- 
doe,  and  Cyzicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chnlcedon 
and  Byzantiunu  In  407  he  relumed  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  euthusiasm,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land 
and  sea  forcea  But  the  defeat  at  Nutium,  occa- 
sioned during  his  absence  by  the  imprudence  of 
his  lieutenant,  Antiochus,  furnished  his  enemies 
with  a handle  against  him,  and  he  w'os  superseded 
in  his  command  (B.  c.  406).  He  now  w'ent  into 
voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisonthe 
in  the  Thracian  Chenonesus,  where  he  made  war 
on  the  neighbouring  Thracians.  Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Aegos-Potami  (405),  ho  gave  an  in- 
effectual warning  to  the  Athenian  generals.  After 
the  fall  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  took  refuge  with  Phomabarus  ; 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Artn- 
xerxes,  when  one  night  bis  house  was  snrroundt’d 
by  a band  of  armed  men,  and  art  on  lire.  He 
rushed  out  sw*ord  in  hand,  but  fell,  pierced  with 
arrows  (404).  The  assassins  were  probably  cither 
employed  by  the  Spartans,  or  by  the  brothers  of  a 
lady  w'hom  Alcibiades  had  seduced.  He  leB  a son 
his  wife  Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who 
never  distinguished  himself.  It  was  for  him  that 
Isocrates  w'rote  the  spi'cch  flcpl  too  Zivyovs. 

Aldld&lDaj  ('AAtctSduaf),  a Greek  rhetorician,  of 
Elaca  in  Aenlis,  in  Asia  Minor, was  a pupil  ofGorgins, 
and  resided  at  Athens  between  b.  c.  432  and  411. 
ills  works  were  characterised  by  pompous  diction 
and  the  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  aixl 
phrases.  There  are  tw*o  declamations  extant  which 
bear  his  name,  entitled  and  On  the  So- 

but  they  were  probably  not  written  by  him. 
Editiona. — In  Ueiske's  Oraiore*  (rroeci,  vol.  viiL, 
aud  in  Bekker's  Oratorca  Attia\  vol  vii. 
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ALCIDAS, 

Alcldu  (’AAK^Sat  Dor.  s ft  SpftrtAn 

commamler  of  the  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
B.  c.  428—427.  In  the  former  year  he  was  sent 
to  Mytilene,  and  in  the  latUT  to  Corcyra. 

AlMdea  (*AAc<i8itt),  a name  of  Amphitryon, 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  and  more  especially  of  Hercules, 
the  ffrandiOD  of  Alcaeus. 

AlcImMa  (*AAKtu^>}),  daughter  of  Phylacus 
and  Clrmene,  wife  of  Aeson,  and  mother  of  Jason. 

Alcunns  (Avlttu)  Alethluf,  the  writer  of  7 
short  poems,  a rhetorician  in  Aqnitania.  in  Gaul,  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Sidonius  ApoU 
linaris,andAiisonius. — luMeicr's  Antho- 
(ofjia  laiinu^  ed.  254 — *260,  and  in  Wenisdorf's 
Po’Ctaf-  fjttini  vol.  ri. 

AMo5tis  fAAvliws).  L Son  of  Nausithous, 
and  grandson  of  Poseidon,  is  celebrated  in  the  story 
of  the  Aiyonants,  and  still  more  in  the  Odyssey. 
Homer  represents  him  as  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Phaeacians  in  the  island  of  Scheria,  who  has  by 
Arete  fire  sons  and  one  daughter,  Nausicaa.  The 
way  in  which  be  receired  Ulysses,  and  the  stories 
which  the  latter  nOated  to  the  king  about  his 
wanderings,  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Odyssey  (books  ri.  to  xiii.).^2.  A Platonic  philo- 
sopher, who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars, 
wrote  a work  entitled  Epito%nf  c/  ihf  Doctrinti  nf 
Plato. — Kditiont.  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1667,  and  by 
J.  F.  Fischer,  Lipa.  1783,  8vo. 

Aldphrtm  (*AAal^pw»'),  the  most  distingijished 
of  the  Greek  epistolan*  writers,  was  perhaps  a con- 
temporary of  Lucian,  about  a.  d.  i80.  The  letters 
(113  in  number,  in  3 books)  are  written  by  ficti- 
tious personages,  and  the  language  is  distinguished 
by  its  purity  and  elegance.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
w'as  the  principal  source  from  wrbich  the  author  dc- 
n\*ed  his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  be  descril)cs,  and  for  this  reason 
they  contain  much  valuable  information  about  the 
private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  — Edi‘ 
tiont.  By  Bergler,  Lips.  1715,  and  by  Wagner, 
Lips.  I r!»8. 

Alelthde.  [Alcathos.] 

Alemaeon  ('AAxAtalwi').  L Son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Kriphyle,  and  brather  of  Amphilochus.  Hii 
mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Ilarmonia, 
which  she  received  from  Polynices,  to  persuade  her 
husband  Amphiaraustotake  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes  ; and  ns  he  knew  he  should  perish  i 
there,  be  enjoined  his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as 
soon  as  they  should  l>c  grow*n  up.  Alanaeon  took 
part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes, 
ajid  on  his  return  home  after  the  capture  of  the 
cilv,  he  slew  his  mother  according  to  the  injunction 
of  liis  father.  For  this  deed  he  hecime  mad,  and 
was  haunted  by  the  Krinnyes.  He  went  to  Phe- 
geus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the  latter, 
he  married  his  daughter  Ariiooe  or  Alphesiboea,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  necklace  and  pepliis  of  Har- 
mouia.  But  os  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
hear  on  account  of  its  harbouring  a matricide,  he  | 
left  Psophis  and  re^taired  to  the  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  The  god  Achelous  | 
gave  him  bis  daughter  Cailirrhois  in  marriage  ; and 
as  the  latter  wished  to  possess  the  necklace  and 
peplus  of  Hormonia,  Alemaeon  w’ent  to  Psophis 
and  obtained  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text of  dedicating  them  at  Delphi  ; but  when 
Phegeus  heard  that  the  treasures  were  fetched  for 
Callirrhol;,  he  caused  his  sons  to  murder  Alemaeon. 
Alemaeon  was  worshipped  as  a hero  at  Thebes, 
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and  at  Psophis  his  tomb  w*as  shown,  surrounded 
with  cypresses.  — 2.  Son  of  Megacles,  was  greatly 
enriched  by  Croesus.— 8.  Of  Crotoiia  in  Italy, 
said  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Pythagoras,  though 
this  is  vert*  doubtful.  He  is  said  to  have  Ix^ii  the 
first  person  who  dissected  animals,  and  he  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  wTote  several  medical  and  philo- 
sophical works,  w’hich  ore  lost. 

Alemaednidae  ('AAKpaiwKiSai),  a noble  family 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a space  in  Grecian 
history  from  b.  c.  750  to  400.  They  were  a brauch 
of  the  family  of  the  NelSdse,  who  w’ere  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Messenia  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled 
at  Athens.  In  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
Megacles,  one  of  the  family,  treated  the  insurgents 
under  Cvlon  (b.  c.  61*2),  they  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  were  in  consequence 
banished  fix»m  Athen^  about  595.  About  .S60 
they  returned  from  exile,  but  were  again  expelled 
; by  Pisistratus.  In  548  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  obtained  grt'at  popularity  throughout 
Greece  by  executing  the  work  in  a style  of  mag- 
nificence which  much  exceeded  their  engagement. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510,  they  w*ere 
again  restored  to  Athens.  They  now  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  Cliithcnes,  who  was  at  th.it  time 
the  head  of  the  family,  gave  a new  con&lilution  to 
Athens.  [Clistuenss.] 

Aleman  ('AAx^dy,  also  called  *AKk^(uwv)j  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  by  birth  a Lydian  of 
Sardis,  was  brought  to  Laconia  as  a slave,  when 
very  young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  his  genius.  He  probably  flourished 
about  li.  c.  631,  and  most  of  his  ]K>enis  were  cum- 
p>osed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  si'cond  Messenian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the 
morlms  pedieularis,  Aleman's  poems  were  com- 
prised in  6 hooks : many  of  them  were  erotic, 
and  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetiy’.  His  metres 
were  very  various.  The  Cretic  hexameter  was 
named  Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  His 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  w’ith  an  intermixture, 
of  the  Aeolic.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed 
Aleman  at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  9 lyric 
poets.  The  fragments  of  his  poems  are  edited  by 
Weickor,  Giessen,  1815  ; and  by  Bcrgk,in  Poetae 
Lyriei  Grcieei,  1843. 

Alcm&na  daughter  of  Electryon, 

king  of  Mycenae,  by  Anaxo  or  Lysidice.  This 
brothers  of  Alcmenc  were  slain  by  the  sons  of  Pte- 
relaus  ; and  their  father  set  out  to  avenge  their 
death,  leaving  to  Amphitr^'on  his  kingdom  and 
his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Amphitryon  was  to 
many.  But  Amphitryon  having  unintentionally 
killed  Electryon  before  the  marriage,  Sthenelus  ex- 
pelled both  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  who  went 
to  Thebes.  But  here,  instead  of  marrying  Ampbi- 
tiyon,  Alcmene  declared  that  she  would  only  marry 
the  man  who  should  avenge  the  death  of  her  bro- 
thers. Amphitryon  undertook  the  task,  and  invited 
Creon  of  Thebes  to  assistEhim.  During  hisabsimce, 
Zeus,  in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited 
Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  re- 
lated in  what  way  be  had  avenged  the  death  of 
her  hroihers.  Amphitryon  himself  returned  the 
next  day  ; Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Hercules 
by  Zeus,  and  of  Iphicles  by  AmphiUyon.  [Hbr- 
ci'LEs.J  After  the  death  of  Ampnitrytm,  Alcmeoa 
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mAiried  Rhadaro&Dthyi,  at  Ocalla  in  Doeotia.  | 
When  Hercules  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a god, 
Alcmene,  fearin;i(  Eur)'stheus,  fled  with  the  sods  of 
Hercules  to  Athens. 

AlcjNias  or  Halcj^6nj  ('AXxvdi^).  L A Pleiad, 
daughter  of  Alios  and  Pieione,  and  beloved  by  Po- 
seidon.2.  Daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Eimrete  or 
Aegiale,  and  wife  of  Ce)‘x.  They  lived  so  happily 
that  they  w'ere  presumptuous  enough  to  call  each 
other  Elus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  metamor- 
phosed them  into  birds,  alcyon  and  ceyx.  Others 
relate  that  Ce)*x  perished  in  a shipw'n^,  that  Al- 
cyone for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  that 
the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two  into 
birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven  days 
before,  and  ns  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  while  the  bird  o/rvo*  was  breeding,  there 
always  prevailed  calms  nt  sea. 

Alcj^oneus  (‘Aakvokcvv),  a giant,  killed  by  Her- 
cules at  the  Isthmus  of  Corintli. 

Alcj^onltun  K&re  (tj  'AAkooi'Is  SdAaooa),  the 
£.  part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

Alia  (*AAca),  a surname  of  Athena,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantinea,  and  Tcgea. 
Her  temple  at  the  latter  place  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphidns,  king  of  Tegea,  from 
whom  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
surname. 

Alea  (’AAsa:  *AA€uj),  a town  in  Arcadia,  E.  of 
the  Stymphalinn  lake,  with  a celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  the  mins  of  which  arc  near  PUUi. 
Alebion.  [.\lbion.] 

Alecto.  [ Kumesioss.3 

Alemanni  or  Alamaimi  or  AJamani  (from  the 
German  u//e  Manner^  all  men),  a confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  chiedy  of  Sucvic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main, 
though  we  su)>sequently  hnd  them  extending  their 
territories  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  confederacy  were  governed 
by  their  oi\m  kings,  but  in  time  of  w*ar  they  obeyed  a 
common  leader.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  and 
proved  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  Homans  in  the  reign 
of  Coracalla,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Aleman- 
nicua  on  account  of  a pretended  victoiy  over  them 
(a.  n.  214).  They  were  attacked  by  Alexander 
Scvenis  (234),  and  by  Maximin  (237).  They 
invaded  Italy  in  270,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Aurelian,  nnd  w'ere  again  defeated  by  Probus  in 
282.  After  this  time  they  continually  invaded 
the  Homan  dominions  in  Germany,  and,  though 
defeated  by  Constantius  1.,  Julian  (357),  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Gratian,  they  gradually  became  more 
and  more  |K>w'erful,  and  in  the  fifth  century  w'ere 
in  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German  Switxerland. 

Aliria  (*AAfpta  ; 'AAaAla  in  Herod.),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Rhotanui  {Tariffuatto) 
near  its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeaiia 
H.  c.  .^64,  was  plundered  by  L.  Scipio  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  w'as  made  a Roman  colony  by  Sulla. 

Aliia.  [H  ALESA.]  * 

Allilia  ('AA«<ria),  on  ancient  town  of  the  Man- 
dubii  in  Oallb  Lugdunensis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  situated  on  a high  hill 
(now  Auxois\  which  was  wusbed  by  the  two 
rivers  Luiosa  (Gj»*)  and  Osera  (Oimnia).  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  52,  after  a 
memorable  siege,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 
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AUiIae  ('AAstrloi),  a town  in  Laconia,  W.  of 
Sparta,  on  the  road  to  Pberae. 

Aliflom  ('AAsiViov),  a town  in  Elis,  not  far 
from  Olympia,  afterwards  called  AUsiaetim. 

AlSlItU  Mona  (rb  'AA^irtor  3pot),  a mountain 
in  Arcadia,  with  a temple  of  Poseidon  Uippiua 
nnd  a grove  of  Demcter. 

AlltM  (*AA^t),  son  of  Hippotes  and  a ue- 
scendant  of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  taken  possea- 
sioD  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the  Sisyphids, 
30  years  after  the  first  invasion  of  Peloponnetua 
by  the  Heroclida  His  family,  called  the  Alelidae, 
maintained  themselves  at  Connth  down  to  the  time 
of  Bacchia 

AlStlum  (Aletinus),  a town  of  Calabria. 

Aletrlum  or  Alatriom  (Aletrbuu,  -fitis : Ala- 
/n),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hemici,  subeequently  a 
municipium  and  a Roman  coloi.y,  \V.  of  Sora  and 
£.  of  Anagnia. 

AleoAdM.  [Albuas.] 

Alenai  (*AA«tW),  a descendant  of  Hercules,  was 
the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Aleuadae.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Pisistratus  (B.C.  560),  the  family  of 
the  Aleuadae  appears  to  have  become  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopodae.  The 
Scopadac  inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Pbarsalus 
I also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  re- 
mained at  lArissa.  The  influence  of  the  families, 
however,  aas  not  confined  to  these  towns,  bat  ex- 
tended more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly. They  funned  in  reality  a powerful  aristocratic 
party  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thes- 
salians. In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (480), 
the  Aleuadae  espouK*d  the  cause  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  family  continued  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Thessaly  for  a long  urae  afterwards.  But 
after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (404), 
another  Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae, 
gradually  rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a 
great  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  princes  was  Jason  of 
Pberae,  who  succeeded,  after  various  struggles,  in 
raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  Thessaly.  [Jason.J 

Aletu.  [Alea.] 

Alex  or  Halex  {Alece\  a small  river  in  S. 
Italy,  was  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
Hhogium  and  of  the  Locri  Epixephyrii. 

Alexander  ('AA<fay3por),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

Alexander  Serenu.  [Sbvbrus.] 

Alexander.  1.  Minor  HiMtorical  Prrtont. 

L Son  of  Aeropua,  a native  of  the  Macedonian 
district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called 
.Alexander  Lyncestes.  He  u’as  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  b.  c.  336,  but  was  pardoned 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander to  Asia  ; but  in  334  he  was  detected  in 
carrying  on  a treasonable  correspondence  with  Da- 
rius, was  kept  in  Confinement  and  put  to  death  in 
330.^2.  Son  of  Antonios  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  bom  with  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra,  B.C. 
40.  After  the  battle  of  Aetium  they  were  tak^ 
to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  were  generously  edu- 
cated by  (ictavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  with  her 
own  children.  *3.  Eldest  son  of  Ariitobulos  IL, 
king  of  Judaea,  rose  in  anus  in  B.C.  57,  against 
Hyreanus,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans. 
Alcxzmder  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  56  and 
, 55,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pompey  at  Antioch 
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in  49.^4.  Third  ion  of  Cats&nder,  king  of 
Macedonia,  by  Theisalonica,  siiter  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  his  quarrel  with  his  elder  brother 
Antipater  for  the  government  [AsTiPATaR],  be 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  by  the  latter  of  whom  ho  was 
murdered  b.c.  294'.— d.  Jansaens,  the  son  of 
Joannes  Hyreanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobulus  1.^ 
king  of  the  Jews  a.  c.  104 — 77.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Ptolemy  Lathyms,  king  of  Cyprus  ; and  sub- 
sequently he  had  to  carry  on  for  six  years  a dan- 
gerous struggle  with  his  own  subjects,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  cruelties  and 
by  opposing  the  Pharisees.  He  signalised  his 
victory  by  the  most  frightful  batcher}*  of  his  sub- 
jects.—6.  Sumamed  Isins,  the  chief  commander 
of  the  Aetolians,  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 
Philip  of  Macedonia  (a. c.  I9ti,  197),  and  in  the 
various  negotiations  with  the  Romans.— 7.  Tyrant 
of  Fherae.  was  a relation  of  Jason,  and  succeeded 
cither  Polydonis  or  Polyphron,  os  Tagus  of  Thes- 
saly, about  & c.  369.  In  consequence  of  his  ty- 
rannical government  the  Thessalians  applied  for 
aid  hnt  to  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  an4 
next  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  sent  Pelopidos  into 
Thessaly  to  succour  the  roaicontents  ; but  having 
ventured  incautiously  within  the  power  of  the 
tymnt,  he  was  seised  by  Alexander,  and  thrown 
into  prison  B.  c.  368.  The  Thebans  sent  a large 
army  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidos,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  the  first  campaign,  and  did  not 
obtain  their  object  till  the  next  year,  367.  In  364 
Pelopidas  again  entered  Thessaly  with  a small 
force,  but  was  slain  in  battle  by  Alexander.  The 
Thebans  now  sent  a large  army  against  the  tyrant, 
and  compelled  him  to  become  a dependent  ally 
of  Thebes.  We  afterwards  hear  of  Alexander 
making  piratical  descents  on  many  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies  and  even  on  Attica  itselfi  He  was 
murdered  in  367,  by  his  wife  Thebe,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  three  brothers.— 8.  Son  of  Poly- 
sperchon,  the  Macedonian,  w*as  chiefly  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  command  of  the  armies  which 
he  sent  against  Cassander.  Thus  be  was  sent 
against  Athens  in  b.c.  318,  and  was  engaged  in 
military  operations  during  the  next  year  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  But  in  315  he  became  reconciled 
to  Casiander,  and  w*e  find  him  in  314  comnumding 
on  behalf  of  the  latter.  He  was  murdered  at  Si- 
cyon  in  314.-9.  Ptolemaeos.  [Ptoxemabus.] 
—10.  Tiberini,  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish 
parents,  and  nephew  of  tho  writer  Philo.  He 
deserted  the  faith  of  bis  ancestors,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  apostacy  by  various  public  appoint- 
ments. In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded 
Fadius  as  procurator  of  Judaea  (a.  d.  46),  and 
w*as  appointed  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt  He 
was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  $ and  be  accompanied  Titus  in 
the  war  against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  Kings  of  Epimt. 

1.  Son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great  Philip  made 
him  king  of  Epirus  in  place  of  his  cousin  Acocidcs, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marrii^ 
(B.C  336).  In  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of 
the  Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanions  and  BmttiL  After  meeting 
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with  considerable  success,  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  IsUtle  in  326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Acheron  in  Southern  Italy.— 2.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus  and  lAinassa,  daughter  of  the  Sicilion 
tyrant  Agathocles,  succeeded  his  father  in  b.  c.  272, 
and  drove  Antigonus  Gunatas  out  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  both  ivlace* 
donia  and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus  ; but  he  recovered  Epirus  by  the  aid  of  the 
Acomanians. 

III.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 

1.  Son  of  Amyntaa  I.,  distinguished  hims<-lf  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father  by  killing  the  Persian 
ambassadors  who  bad  come  to  demand  the  sub- 
mission of  Amyntas,  because  they  attempted  to 
ofler  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  about 
B.  c.  507.  He  succeeded  hit  fathqr  shortly  after- 
a*ards,  t^’as  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (b.c. 
480).  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mardonius. 
who  sent  him  to  Athens  to  propose  peace  to  the 
Athenians,  which  vv'as  rejected.  He  was  secretly 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  infomied 
them  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the 
intention  of  Mardonius  to  fight  on  the  foilpwing 
day.  He  died  about  b.  c.  455,  and  was  sue- 
ce^ed  by  Pcrdiccas  II.— 2.  Son  of  Amyntas  II., 
whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  B.  c.  369 — 367.  A 
usurper  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  having 
risen  against  him,  Pelopidas,  who  was  called  in  to 
mediate  between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  se- 
veral hostages  ; among  whom  was  Philip,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Alexander,  afterwards  king  of 
Macedonia.  Alexander  was  shortly  afteraiirds 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites.— 3.  Sumamed  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  was  bom  at 
Pella,  B.c.  356.  His  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Leonidas  and  Lysinmebus  • and  he  was 
also  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle,  w*ho  ac- 
quired an  influence  over  his  mind  and  character, 
which  was  manifest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  16  Alexander  was  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his  father,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  march 
against  Byiantium.  He  first  distinguished  himself, 
however,  at  the  buttle  of  Chaeronca  (3.38),  where 
the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity 
and  courage.  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (3361, 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  2(), 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  ^emies  on  ever}' 
side.  He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  inarched  into  Greece.  His 
unexpected activityoverawcdall  opposition  ;Thebes, 
which  had  been  most  active  against  him,  submitted 
when  he  appeared  at  its  gates  ; and  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to 
the  command  against  Persia,  which  bad  previously 
been  bestowed  upon  his  lather.  He  now  directed 
his  amis  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
marched  (early  in  335)  across  mount  Hacrous, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  os  far  as 
the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  ; and  on  his  re- 
turn subdued  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantii.  A 
report  of  his  death  having  reached  Greece,  tl>c 
Thebans  once  more  took  np  arms.  But  a terrible 
punishment  awaited  them.  He  advanced  into 
Boeoila  by  rapid  marches  took  Thebes  by  assault, 
destroyed  all  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  stdd  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alex.ander  now  pre- 
pared for  his  ffreat  expedition  ngninsl  Persia.  In 
the  spring  of  334,  he  crossed  the  Hellespwnt,  with 
about  35,000  men.  Of  these  30.000  were  foot  and 
5000  horse  ; and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were 
Macedonians.  Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Granicus  in  Mysia 
(May  334),  where  llicy  were  entirely  defeated  by 
him.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  capture  or 
submissiotj  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Halicarnassus  was  not  taken  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  a vigorous  defence  by 
Memnon,  the  ablest  general  of  Darius,  and  whose 
death  in  the  following  year  (333)  relieved  Alex- 
ander from  a formidable  opponent  He  now  marched 
along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  then 
N.  into  Phrygia  and  to  Gordiuin,  where  he  cut 
or  uulied  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which, 
it  was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  Gor- 
dium  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  at  Tarsus  by  a fever, 
brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or  through  throw- 
ing himself,  when  healed,  into  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Cydnus.  Darius  meantime  had  collected  an  army 
of  500,000  or  600,000  men,  with  30,000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, whom  Alexander  defeated  iu  the  narrow 
plain  of  Issiis.  Darius  escaped  across  the  Euphrates 
by  the  ford  of  Thapsacus ; but  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect. 
Alexander  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted  ; but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  332,  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  of  seven  months.  Next  followed 
the  siege  of  Gaza,  which  again  delayed  Alexander 
two  mimths.  Afterwards,  according  to  Josephus, 
he  marched  to  Jcnisalem,  intending  to  punish  the 
people  for  refusing  to  assist  Inm,  but  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  the  appearance  of  the 
high  priest,  and  pardoned  the  people.  This  story 
is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, and  rests  on  questionable 
evidence. — Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  snbiuiited  to  him,  for  the  Eg^'ptians 
had  ever  hated  the  Persians.  At  the  beginning  of 
331,  Alexander  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  ALSxaNnaM, 
and  about  the  same  time  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
—In  the  spring;  of  the  same  }'ear  (331),  Alexander 
set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  another 
armv.  He  marched  through  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
to  l\ie  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  ford 
of  Thap.sncus  ; thciico  he  proceeded  through  Me- 
sopotamia, crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at  length  met 
with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a million  of  men,  in  the 
plains  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  OctoWr,  331,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Arbcla  (AM/7),  which  place  has  given 
ita  name  to  the  battle,  though  distant  a}>out  50 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought,  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
day,  fled  to  Elcbatnnn  {Hamadan)^  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and 
began  to  adopt  Persian  habit<i  and  customs,  by 
which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  new  sul> 
jects.  From  Arbela  he  nuutbed  to  Babylon,  Sun, 
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and  Persopolis,  all  of  which  surrendered  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  tlie  p.'ilaco  of  Persepolis, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a 
banquet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian 
courtezaiL  — At  the  beginning  of  330  Alexander 
marched  fmm  Persepolis  into  Media,  in  piirsuit  of 
Darius,  whom  h^  followed  through  Rhagae  and  the 
ixuses  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Caspian  Gates,  into  the  deserts  of 
Parthia,  where  the  unfortunate  king  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactrin,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to  be  buried 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Detsus  escaped 
to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Persia. 
.\lexander  was  engaged  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  subduing  the  N.  provinces  of  Asia 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyr- 
caiiia,  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Drangne  and  Sarangae. 
It  was  during  this  campaign  that  PiiiLOTAa,  his 
father  Parmesion,  and  other  Macedonians,  were 
executed  on  the  charge  of  treason.  In  329  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus 
(the  Hindoo  A'oosA),  and  marched  into  Bactria 
against  Bessus,  whom  he  pursued  across  theOxus 
into  Sogdiana.  In  this  country  Bessus  was  be- 
trayed to  him,  and  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxtis  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  (the  Sir)^ 
which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  soveml  Scythian 
tribes  N.  of  that  river.  After  founding  a city 
Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  returned  to  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  329.  It  was  here  that  he  killed 
his  friend  Clitus  in  a drunken  revcL  — In  328, 
Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Sogdinna,  but  was  not  able  to  effect 
it  in  the  year,  and  accordingly  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Nnutaca,  n place  in  the  middle  of  the 
province.  At  the  beginning  of  327,  he  took  a 
mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxvartes,  a Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters.  The 
beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated  the 
conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  bis  wife. 
This  marriage  with  one  of  his  liktstem  subjects 
was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his  policy. 
Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdiana,  ha 
marched  S.  into  Bactria,  and  made  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  India.  While  in  Bactria  another 
conspiracy  was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the 
king.  The  plot  was  formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a 
number  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Callisthencs,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it  All  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Alexander  did  not 
leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring  of  327,  and 
crossed  the  Indus,  probably  near  the  modem 
AttKk.  He  met  with  no  resistance  till  he  reached 
the  Hrdnspet,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  an 
Indian  king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a gallant  re- 
sistance, and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to 
him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished honour.  He  founded  two  towms,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  : one  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  hit  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  cairyint:  him  through  so  many  victories  ; and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  across  the  Acesines  (the 
ChinaL)anA  the  Hydraotes  (the /?utee),  and  pe- 
netrated as  fiir  os  the  Hyphasis  {Garra\  This  was 
the  farthest  point  which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedo- 
nians, worn  out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  further  ; and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding bis  entreaties  and  prayers,  was  obliged 
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to  lead  them  back.  He  returned  to  the  Hydaspei, 
where  he  had  previoutlygiven orders  forthe  building 
of  a fleet,  and  then  sailed  down  the  river  with  about 
8000  men,  while  the  remainder  marched  along  the 
banks  in  two  divisions.  This  was  late  in  the  au> 
turan  of  327.  The  people  on  ench  side  of  the 
river  submitted  without  resistance,  except  the  Malli, 
in  the  conquest  of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander 
was  severely  wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a city, 
and  left  Philip  as  satmp,  with  a considerable  body 
of  Greeka  Here  he  bnilt  some  fresh  ships,  and 
continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  founded  a 
city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean,  which  he  reached 
about  the  middle  of  3*26.  Nearchus  was  sent  with 
the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  gulf 
[Nearchus]  ; and  Alexander  marched  with  the 
rest  of  hit  forces  through  Oedrosia,  in  which  country 
his  army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions.  He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of 
3*25.  Here  he  allowed  himself  and  hU  troops 
some  rest  from  their  labours  ; and  anxious  to  form 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  80  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a third, 
Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About  10,000 
Macedonians  followed  the  example  of  their  king 
and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic  women.  Alex- 
ander also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  bad  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  Mace- 
donians, who  were  discontented  with  several  of  the 
new  arrangements  of  the  king,  rose  in  mutiny 
Against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  difficulty. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  (3*25)  he  went 
to  EcbataiuLi  where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hb- 
PHAESTioN.  From  Ecbatana  he  marched  to  Ba- 
bylon, subduing  in  his  way  the  Cossaci,  a mountain 
tribe  ; and  before  he  reached  Babylon  he  was  met 
by  ambassadors  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the 
spring  of  324,  about  a year  before  his  death,  not- 
withstanding the  warnings  of  the  Cbaldaeans,  who 
predicted  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at 
that  time.  He  intended  to  make  Babylon  the 
capital  of  bis  empire,  as  the  best  point  of  com- 
munication between  his  eastern  and  western  do- 
minions. His  schemes  were  numerous  and  gigantic. 
His  first  object  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  which 
was  to  be  followed,  it  was  said,  by  the  subjum- 
tion  of  Italy,  Cortliage,  and  the  West  But  nis 
views  were  not  confined  merely  to  conquest  He 
ordered  a fleet  to  be  bnilt  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 
to  explore  that  sea.  He  also  intended  to  improve 
the  distribution  of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain, 
and  for  that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to 
inspect  the  canal  called  Pallacopas.  On  his  return 
to  Babylon  he  was  attacked  by  a fever,  probably 
brought  on  by  bis  recent  exertions  in  the  marshy 
districts  amund  Babylon,  and  aggravated  by  the 
quantity  of  wino  he  had  drunk  at  a banquet  given 
to  his  principal  officers.  He  died  after  an  illness  of 
11  days,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  a.  c.  3*23,  at 
the  age  of  3*2,  after  reign  of  1 2 yean  and  8 mouths. 
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He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor,  but  just  before 
his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdicens.  Roxana  was 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwards 
bore  a son  who  is  knowm  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Aegus. — The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike 
other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  something  more  than  devastation  and  min  ; at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ; and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  w hich  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ; the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions  ; and  it  was 
through  him  that  a rood  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  becameacquaintod  with  the  products 
of  the  remote  East.— 4.  Aegua,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  bom  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  B.  c.  323,  and  was  acknow- 
led^d  as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the 
empire,  under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  An- 
tipater, and  Polysperchon  in  succession.  Alexander 
and  his  mother  Roxana  were  imprisoned  by  Cas- 
Sander,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia 
in  316,  and  remained  in  prison  till  311,  when  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Cassandcr. 

IV.  Kinff$  of  Syria, 

1.  Sumamed  Balas,  a person  of  low  origin,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes, 
and  reigned  in  Syria  B.  c,  150 — 146.  He  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  I.  Soter,  but  was 
afterwards  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Demetrius 
II.  Nicator.— 8.  Sumamed  Zebina  or  Zabinai, 
son  of  a merchant,  was  set  up  by  Piolemy  Phyicon 
as  a pretender  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  from  bis  cap- 
tivity among  the  Parthians,  b c.  128.  He  defeated 
Demetrius  in  1 25,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Orrpus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death, 
1*22. 

V.  Literary. 

L Of  Aegae,  a peripatetic  philosopher  at  Romo 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero.— 2.  The  Aetolian,  of  Plcuron  iu 
Aetolia,  a Greek  poet,  lived  iit  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
maeus  Philadelpbus  (b.  c.  285 — 247),  at  Alex- 
andria, where  be  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.  He 
also  wrote  other  poems  besides  trag^ies.  His 
fragments  are  collected  by  C^pcllmann,  AUjrandri 
Adoii  FragTnenla^  Bonn,  18*29.-3.  Of  Aphro- 
ditiai,  in  Coria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.  d.  200. 
About  half  his  voluminous  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literatiuv  ; 
there  are  a few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  have  never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic 
version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most 
important  treatise  is  entitled  De  Fato^  an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  Freewill : edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824. 
— 4.  ComeliiiaT  sumamed  Folyhiitor,  a Greek 
w'riter,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  war  of  Sulla 
in  Greece  (b.  c.  87 — 84),  and  sold  os  a slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome,  mode 
him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  subsequently 
restored  him  to  freedom.  The  surname  of  Poly- 
bistor  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
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leftming.  He  is  said  to  hare  written  a rast  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  have  perished : the  most 
important  of  them  was  one  in  42  books,  containing 
historicnl  and  geographical  acconnta  of  nearly  all 
countries  of  the  ancient  world.  ~ 5.  Sumamed 
Lyohniu,  of  Ephesus,  a Greek  rhetorician  and 
poet,  lived  about  a c.  30.  A few  fragments  of 
his  geographical  and  astronomical  poems  are  ex- 
tant« 6.  Of  Hyndua,  in  Caria,  a Greek  writer 
on  soology  of  uncertain  date.««7.  Komenitu,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  second  een- 
tuiy  of  the  Christian  aenu  Two  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  one  De  Fujurit  Smtentiarum  ft 
Efocutionif^  from  which  Aquila  Romanos  took  his 
materials  for  his  work  on  the  same  subject  ; and  ^ 
the  other  On  Show-wpettches  ; W'hicb  was  written 
by  a later  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Alexander, 
i^lited  in  Walz's  Wutore*  Grtuci,  voi.  viiL 
The  Paphlagonian,  a celebrated  impostor, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
centurj'  after  Christ  of  whom  Lucian  has  given  an 
amusing  account,  chiefly  of  the  various  contrimnccs 
by  which  he  established  and  maintauied  the  credit 
of  an  oracle.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible  ; indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a mere  romance,  were 
it  not  conflmied  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus  and 
JI.  Aurelius.— 0.  Sumamed  Peloplatozt  a Greek 
rhetorician  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  w*as  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  M.  Antoninus,  about  a.  o.  174. 
At  Athens  he  conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician 
Herodes  Atticus,  in  a rhetorical  contest.  All  per- 
sons, how*ever,  did  not  admit  his  abilities  ; for  a 
Corinthian  of  the  name  of  Sceptes  said  that  he  had 
found  in  Alexander  “the  clay  (niiAor),  but  not 
Plato.**  This  saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of 
Peloplaton.— 10.  PkUalSthai,  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
flrst  century  a.  c.,  and  succeeded  Zenxis  as  head 
of  a cclebmted  Herophilean  school  of  medicine, 
established  in  Pliiy'gia  between  Laodicea  and 
Carura.— 11.  Of  ti'allea  in  Lydia,  an  eminent 
physician,  lived  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  extant  Greek  works : 
— 1.  LiOri  Duodeeim  lU  Ite  Mediea  ; 2.  De  Lum- 
ftricu, 

Alexandria,  oftener  *Ia,  rarely  -8a 
3gf(a:  *A\c(eu>8p«>r\  Alexandrians ),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  by,  or  in  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  — 1.  (Affxandriat  Arab.  Ittkan' 
deri(i),  the  capital  of  £g}*pt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  founded  in  B.  c.  332. 
It  was  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite 
to  the  ].  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dyke,  called  Heptastadium,  which 
formed,  with  the  island,  the  two  harbours  of  the 
city,  that  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  dyke  being  named  the 
Great  Harbour  (now  the  A>ir  Port),  that  on  the 
S.  W.  Eunostos  (sflrjxrror,  the  Old  Pori),  These 
harbours  communicated  with  each  other  by  two 
channels  cut  through  the  Heptastadium,  one  at 
each  end  of  it  ; and  there  was  a canal  from  the 
Eunostos  to  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  was 
built  on  a regular  plan;  and  wus  intersected  by  two 
principal  streets,  above  100  feet  wide,  the  one  ex- 
tending 30  stadia  from  E.  to  W.,  the  other  across 
this,  from  the  sea  to«*nrds  the  lake,  to  the  length 
of  10  stadia.  At  the  £.  extremity  of  the  city  was 
the  royal  quarter,  called  Bnichium,  and  at  the  other 
gnd  of  the  chief  street,  outside  of  the  city,  the  Nc- 
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cropolis  or  oeroetery.  A great  lightboose  waa 
built  on  the  I.  of  Pharoa  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Phiiadeipbus  (b.c.  283).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a great  kingdom  and 
of  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  earth,  and  com- 
manding by  its  position  all  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  East,  Alexandria  soon  became  the  roost 
wealthy  and  splendid  city  of  the  known  world, 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  other  foreigners  flocked  to  it ; 
and  its  population  probably  amounted  to  three 
quarters  of  a million.  But  a still  greater  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  it  through  the  foundation,  by 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  esta- 
blishment in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and  of  the  Library, 
which  contained  90,000  disiinct  works, and  400.000 
I volumes,  and  the  increase  of  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  another  library  in  the  Sempeum 
I (Temple  of  Serapis),  which  reached  to  42,800 
, volumes,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  the  bishop 
Theophilus,  at  the  time  of  the  general  overthrow 
of  the  heathen  temples  under  Theodosius  (a.  d. 
389).  The  Great  Library  suffered  severely  by 
fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged  in  Alex- 
dria,  and  was  Anally  destroyed  by  Amron,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  631.  These 
institutions  made  Alexandria  the  chief  centre  of 
literary  activity.  When  Egypt  became  a Human 
province  [Akgvftus],  Alexandria  was  made  the 
residence  of  the  Praefectus  Aegypti.  It  retained 
its  commercial  and  literary  importance,  and  became 
also  a chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  theological 
learning.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a mass  of 
ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  cisterna 
by  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with  water, 
house  by  house  ; the  two  obelisks  (vulg.  Geopatroi't 
AV«(//es),  which  adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal 
palace,  and,  outside  the  walls,  to  the  S.,  the  co- 
lumn of  Diocletian  (vulg.  Pompey''$  PUlar).  The 
modern  city  stands  on  the  dyke  uniting  the  island 
of  Pharos  to  the  mainland.  — 2.  A.  Troaa,  also 
Troaj  simply  (’A.  t|  Tpwdr : Eiddstamloul^  L e. 
the  Old  CUy)^  on  the  sea-coast  S.W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  Anti- 
gonta,  but  afterwards  it  resumed  its  first  nama  It 
flourished  greatly,  both  under  the  Greeks  and  the 
Homans ; it  was  made  a colonia  ; and  both  Julius 
Caesar  and  Constantine  thought  of  establishing  the 
seat  of  empire  in  it— 3.  A.  ad  Issom  (*A  sard 
*l<rc6r  : JtkenderoonfScamderoumtAlexaMdreiU),  a 
sea-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syria,  a little  S.  of 
Issus.— 4.  In  Susiano,  a/L  AntiocUa,  aft,  Ckaro9 
^fonni  (Xopa{  Tlaelrov  or  2irao.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris,  built  by  Alexander  ; destroyed  by  a 
flood  : restored  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes : birth- 
place of  Dionysius  Periesgetes  and  Isidorus  Chara- 
cenus.— 6.  A.  Ariaa  (*A  tf  4p  Agtoir:  //erai), 
founded  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arius,  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Aria,  a very  flourishing  city, 
on  the  great  caravan  road  to  India.  — 6.  A.  Axtudio- 
siae  or  Alexandropolia  ( A'aMJoAir  ^),  on  the  river 
Aracbotns,  was  probably  not  founded  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander.— 7.  A.  Bactriana  (*A  xord 
Bdrrpa  : prob.  Khooloom^  Ru.),  £.  of  Bactra 
(/l^H).  — 8.  A.  ad  Caacaium,  or  apud  Paropa- 
misidas  (*A.  iy  HapowapiffdSM),  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Paropimisus  {Hindoo  Kooth)^  probably  near 
Cabool.  — 9.  A.  ihtiina  or  Alexandrescata  (*A. 
d ^<TxdTT7:  Kokand  $)y  in  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jax- 
artes,  a little  £.  of  CyropoUs  or  Cyreschnta.  marked 
the  furthest  point  reached  by  Alexander  in  bit 
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Scythian  expedition. — Theee  an  not  all  the  cities  | 
of  the  name. 

Alexle&oiu  (*AA«(f«ra«of),  the  aTerter  of  eril,  a 
surname  of  sere^  deities,  but  particularly  of  Zeus, 
Apollo,  and  Herculea 

Alazinua  (’AA«{7m),  of  Elis,  a philosopher  of 
the  Dialectic  or  Megahan  school,  and  a disciple  of 
Eubulidrs,  lired  al^ut  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  ’ 
century  a,  c. 

Alejcis  C'AAcfis).  1.  A oomic  poet,  bom  at 
Thurii  in  Italy,  and  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander,  was  bom 
about  B.  c.  394,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  106. 
Some  of  his  plays,  of  which  he  is  said  to  hare  writ- 
ten 245,  belonged  to  the  Middle,  and  others  to  the 
New  Comedy.~2.  A sculptor  and  statuary,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Polycletos. 

AlfSniis  Tama.  [Vaaua.] 

Algidum  or  Algiduj  <nr.  Cava  ^),  a small  but 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Aequi  on  one  of  the 
hills  of  M.  Algidus,  of  which  all  trace  has  now 
disappeared. 

AlgUiia  Mona,  a range  of  mountains  in  La- 
tinm,  extending  S.  from  Praeneste  to  M.  Alba- 
nos,  cold,  but  corered  with  wood,  and  containing 
good  pasturage  (ffdido  Alffida,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  21. 

6 ; uiffrae  ferati  froadit  m Algvio^  Id.  iv.  4. 
58).  It  w*as  an  ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Diana.  From  it  the  Aequi  usually  made  their  in- 
cursions into  the  Homan  territory. 

Aliftnna  Caadna.  [Cascina.] 

Alimentoa,  L.  Cindua,  a celebrated  Roman  an- 
nalist, antiquary,  and  jurist,  was  praetor  in  Sicily, 
B.  c.  209,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the 
best  known  was  his  Aano/es,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

AUnda  (ri  "AAtsAa : *AAu*3cvs),  a fortress  and 
small  town,  S.E.  of  Stratonke,  where  Ada,  queen 
of  Caria,  fixed  her  residence,  when  she  was  driven 
out  of  Halicarnassus  (a.  c.  340). 

Aliphfira  (*AAf^ipo,  *AAl^pa:  ‘AAi^ipoTor, 
*AAi^pfvf ; nr.  A^erocifso,  Ru.),  a fortified  town 
in  Arcadia,  situated  on  a mountain  on  the  borders 
of  Elis,  S.  of  the  Alph^us,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  hero  Alipherus,  son  of  Lycaon. 

Aliphftnu.  [Aliphxra.] 

AllfO  {EUm)^  a strong  fortress  built  hy  Drutus 
& c.  11,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Luppia  {Lippe) 
and  the  Eliso  (AW). 

AUsontIa  {AUitz)^  a river  flowing  into  the  Mo- 
sella  (A/osef). 

AUeetOf,  the  chief  officer  of  Corausius  in  Bri- 
tain, whom  he  murdered  in  a.  d.  293.  He  then 
assumed  the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was  de> 
feated  and  slain  in  296  by  the  general  of  Constan- 
tins. 

AUia  or  more  correctly  Alla,  a small  river,  which 
rises  about  11  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lrustumerium,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber 
about  6 miles  from  Rome.  It  is  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  tbe  Gauls  on  its  bonks, 
July  16tb,  B.a  390  ; which  day,  diet  AfUentity 
was  hence  marited  os  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman 
calendar. 

A.  Alllflnus.  L A friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  b.  c.  60,  praetor  in  49, 
and  governor  of  Skiiy  on  behalf  of  Caesar  in  48 
and  47.  •"•2.  A legate  of  Dolabella,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  into  Egypt  in  43. 

AlUgaa  or  AU&B  ( AUi&nos ; AlHfe)^  a town  of 
Samnioffl,  qo  the  Volturnus,  in  a toile  country. ' 
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It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  its  large 
drinking-cups  {AUifana  sc.  poco/a,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8. 
39). 

AUobr6g^  ( Norn.  Sing.  AI15brox : 'AXAd^poyrr, 
’AAA4flp(/y«r,  t perhaps  from  the  Celtic 

oi//,  “ rock  *'  or  **  mountain,*'  and  5roy/,  **  dwelling,” 
•onsequently  ” dwellers  in  the  mountains”),  a 
^ powerful  people  of  Gaul  dwelling  between  the 
Rhodanus  {Rhone)  and  the  Isarn  {leere)^  as  far  as 
the  L.  Ijeroannus  {I^ke  of  6>aer(i),  consequently 
in  the  modem  Dauphin^  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
town  was  Vienna  on  the  Rhone.  They  are  firet 
mentioned  in  Hannibal's  invasion,  b.  c.  2is.  They 
were  conquered,  in  b.  c.  121,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus Allobrogicut,  and  made  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
' they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly^  and  were  aU-ays 
disposed  to  rebellion.  In  the  time  of  Ammianns 
the  eastern  part  of  their  country  was  called  Sapau* 
dia,  i.  e.  Savoy. 

Almo  (A/moae),  a small  river,  rises  near  Bo- 
rillae,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  S.  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  statues  of  Cybelo  were  washed  an- 
nually. 

Almfipea  (’AAp^fr),  a people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Kordaea 
and  Pelagonia. 

A15etis  (*AAw«(ir).  ton  of  Poseidon  and  Caimee, 
mavied  Iphimedia,  the  daughter  of  Triops.  His 
wife  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  by  whom  she  bad 
two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  who  are  usually 
called  the  A loldoe,  from  their  reputed  father  Aloeus. 
They  were  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  strength 
and  daring  spirit  When  they  were  9 years 
old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured  9 cubits  in 
breadth  and  27  in  height  At  this  early  age, 
they  threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war, 
and  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and 
Pelion  upcHi  Ossa.  They  would  have  accomplished 
their  object,  says  Homer,  bad  they  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  ; but  Apollo 
destroyed  them  before  their  beards  began  to  ap- 
pear (Od.  xi.  305,  leq.).  They  also  put  the  god 
Ares  in  chains,  and  kept  him  imprisoned  for 
1 3 months.  Other  stories  are  related  of  them  by 
later  writers. 

AI6ldae.  [Alobus.] 

AIoDta  ('AAdiwa : 7>re5),  a river  of  Albania,  in 
Sannatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

A16pa  (*AAdwq),  daughter  of  C«rcyon,  became 
by  Poseidon  tbe  mother  of  Hippothous.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  father,  but  her  body  was 
changed  by  Poseidon  into  a well,  which  bore  the 
same  name. 

Aldpe  (*AA^vt}:  'AAornir,  *Akowlrytt).  1.  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  1/ocris,  opposite  Euboea. 
«2.  A town  in  Phtbiotis  in  Thetsalv  (//.  ii. 
682). 

AlSpflce  and  *AAwir«Kai:  *AXk;v«- 

Kfdi),  a derous  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antiochis, 
11  stadia  E.  of  Athens,  on  the  hill  Anchesmos. 

AlopeCOnsAsui  (*AAwir«JV<i>vqo’e<  * 'AAsrecMor- 
Alejri9\  a toa*n  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  founded  by  the  Aeolians. 

Alp5nTLi  (*AXin}r4f,  *AAt7I»«1),  a town  of  the 
Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
Toemiopylae.  * 

AlpM  (al  *'AA«‘ci9,  "AAwif,  -ri  *AAirf(i4 
*'AAw«ia  ; probably  from  the  Celtic  Atb  or 
Alpt  ”a  height”),  the  mountains  fonning  the 
boundary  of  northern  Italy,  are  a part  of  the 
great  moantain-cbaiik,  which  extends  from  the 
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Gulf  of  Genoa  kctou  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  which  the  Apenainefl  and  the  mountains  of  the  | 
Grecian  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  off-shoots.  ! 
Of  the  Alps  proper,  the  Greeks  had  veiy  little  , 
knowledge,  and  included  them  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Rhipacan  mountains.  The  Homans 
first  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  by  Hannir  I 
lial's  passage  across  them:  this  knowled^  was  j 
gmduaJly  extended  by  their  various  wars  with  the  I 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  w ho  w ere  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  the  time  , 
of  the  emperors  the  diflFerenl  parts  of  the  Alps 
'were  distinguished  by  the  following  names,  most 
of  which  are  still  retained.  We  enumerate  them 
in  order  from  W.  to  E.  1.  Alpmb  Maritimaie, 
the  Afaritime  or  iw/Mnda  Al}n,  from  Genua  (f»e- 
»oa),  where  the  Apennines  begin,  run  \V.  at 
far  as  tiie  river  Varus  ( Tar)  and  M.  Cema  (ia 
CaiiioU)^  and  then  N.  to  M.  Vesulus  (Monle 
Tiso),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps. — 
•2.  Alpbs  Cottiak  or  Cottianak,  the  Coitian 
Alps  (so  called  from  a king  Cottius  in  the  time  of 
Augustus),  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cents,  con- 
tained M.  .Matrona,  aftcrw’ards  called  M.  Janus  or 
Janua  (Monl  fiVaetTr),  across  which  Cottius  con' 
structed  a mad,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
communication  between  Italy  and  Gaul:  this  road 
leads  fmm  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France 
V>  Segusio  (.S‘tt«)  and  the  valley  of  the  Dora  in 
Piedmont.  The  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  now  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  Alpine  posses,  appears 
to  have  been  imknown  in  antiquity.  — 3.  Alpes 
Graiab,  also  Grains  (the  name  is  probably 

Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greece),  the 
(traian  Alps^  from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  inclusive,  contained  the  Juguro  Cremonis 
(/e  CrnMont)  and  the  Centronicae  Alpet,  apparently 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  Little  SU  Bernard,  which  is  sometimes 
rolled  Alpis  Grain,  is  proliably  the  pass  by  w’hich 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  ; the  road  over  it, 
W’hich  was  improved  by  Augustus,  led  to  Au- 
gusta (.Aos/rt)  ill  the  teiritoiy  of  the  SalassL  — 
4.  Alpks  Pbn'Ninab,  the  PetmiM  Alps^  from  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  to  the  Simplon  inclusive,  the 
liighest  portion  of  the  chain,  including  Mont  Blanc, 
I^loiite  Rosa,  and  Mont  Cenin.  The  Great  St. 
Bernard  was  called  M.  Peiinlnus,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit the  inhabitants  w'orshipped  a deity,  whom  the 
Romans  called  Jupiter  Penninus.  The  name  is 
prolKibly  derived  from  the  Celtic  />en,  ^ a height.'^ 
— 5.  Alpk«  L8P0NTi0RU.M  or  Lkpontiaf,  the 
J^epontian  or  Helrdian  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  to 
the  St.  Gothard.  — 6.  Alpbs  Hhabtuak,  the 
Jiha^thn  A/ps^  from  the  Su  Gothard  to  the  Or- 
telcr  by  the  pass  of  the  Stelvio.  M.  .\dQla  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  Sl  Gothard,  but  it  must 
be  another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strabo 
is  right  in  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  rise  in  M.  Adula.  The  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  two  passes  across  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
connecting  Curia  (Coire)  and  Milan,  one  across 
the  SplUgen  and  the  -other  across  Mont  Seplimer, 
and  l*oih  meeting  at  Clavonna  (CAiorciimi).  — 7. 
Alpb.s  TridentInak,  the  mountains  of  southern 
Tyrol,  in  which  the  Athisis  (Adiye)  rises,  with  the 
l.nss  of  the  Brenner.  — B.  Alpbs  Nokicab,  the 
\orio  Alps^  N.  E.  of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  com* 
prising  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salzburg.  — 9.  Alpes  Carmcak,  the  Camie  Aips^ 
E.  of  the  Tridentine,  and  S.  of  the  Noric,  to  Mount 
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Terglu.  ~10.  Alpbs  Jcliak,  the  Julian  A/ps, 
from  Mount  Terglu  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Illyrian  or  Dalmatian  mountains,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  further  north 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicae.  The  Alpes 
Juliac  were  so  called  because  Julius  Caesar  or 
Augustus  constructed  roads  across  them : they  are 
also  called  Alpes  Venctae. 

Alpbinxis  Yama.  [Vari'S.] 

Ai|^UUdboea  (*A^0«9(fo7a).  I.  Mother  of  Ado- 
nis. [Adonis.]  «2.  Ikiughter  of  Phegeus,  who 
married  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmason.] 

. Alph^os  Mytiliaaaai  ('AA^tlot  MuriAi^poZoT), 
the  author  of  about  12  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
I Anthology,  was  probably  a contemporary  of  the 
I emperor  Augustus. 

I Alphins  ; Dot.  *AA4>cJv  ; Alfeo^  Ho- 

' hpfoy  Rnfea)^  the  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
' rises  at  Phylace  in  Arcadia,  shortly  afterwards 
' sinks  under  ground,  appears  again  near  Aiea,  and 
then  mingles  its  waters  w’ith  those  of  the  EurOtos. 
After  flowing  20  stadia,  the  two  rivers  disappear 
under  ground:  the  Alpheus  again  rises  at  Pegae 
I in  Arc^ia,  and  increased  by  many  affluents,  flowa 
, N.  W.  through  Arcadia  and  Elis,  not  far  from 
i Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea.  The  sub- 
U‘rrancan  descent  of  the  river,  which  is  confirmed 
by  modem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  river-god  Alpheus  and  the  n\Tnph  Arethusa. 
The  latter,  pnrsued  by  Alpheus,  was  changed  by 
.\rtemis  into  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island 
of  Urtrgia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to 
ursue  her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  minglo 
is  stream  with  tho  fountain  in  Ortygia.  Hence 
it  w’os  said  that  a cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheus 
w’ould  appear  again  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
Ortygia.  Other  accounts  related  that  Artemis  her- 
self was  beloved  by  Alpheus:  the  goddess  was 
W’orshipped,  under  the  name  of  Atpiieaaa^  both  in 
Elis  and  Ortygia. 

Alphltu  Avltiii.  [Avitus.] 

Alplnui,  a name  which  Horace  gives  in  ridicule 
to  a bombastic  poet.  He  probably  means  Biba- 
cuLua. 

Alslom  (Alsicnsis:  P<Jo\  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient Etruscan  towns  on  the  coast  near  <Daere,  and 
a Roman  colony  after  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  its 
neighbourhood  Pompey  had  a country- scat  (villa 
Ahiensis), 

AlthRM  (*AA^'a),daughter  of  the  Aetolian  king 
Thestius  and  Euiy  themis,  married  Oencus,  king  of 
Calydon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  among  others  of  Mblbaobr,  up<m 
w’hose  death  she  killed  herself. 

AlthaoB,  the  chief  town  of  the  Olcades  in  the 
country  of  the  On^tani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Altkdminet  {* AKBriptvTis  or  *AA0ai/x«n}f).  son 
of  Catreus.  king  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of  an 
oracle,  that  Catreus  would  lose  his  life  by  one  of 
bis  children,  Altheroencs  quitted  Crete  and  went 
to  Rhodes.  There  he  unwittingly  killed  his  father, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  his  son. 

Altinnm  (Altlnas:  Altino)^  a wealthy  muni- 
cipium  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silia  and  on  the  ro^ 
from  Palavium  to  Aqnileia,  was  a wealthy  manu- 
facturing tow’n,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  all  the 
goods  which  were  sent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north.  Goods  could  l>e  brought 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum  through  the  Lagoons 
and  the  numerous  canals  of  the  Po,  safe  from  storma 
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and  pirates.  There  were  tnany  beautiful  Tillas 
around  the  town.  (Mart.  iv.  25.) 

Altil  ("AATis),  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia. 

Aittntlum  or  Halontilttm  (*AAot^prior),  a town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a steep  hill,  celebrated 
for  its  wine. 

Aim  or  HaluB  (''AAor,  *AAor : 'AAs lii : nr.  AV* 
faloti^  Ra*)»  a town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  at 
the  extremity  of  M.  Othrys,  built  by  the  hero 
Atbamas. 

Alj^ttes  f AAvdrrnO,  king  of  Lydia,  B.C.  617 
— 560,  succe^ed  his  father  Sadyattes,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus.  He  carried 
on  war  with  Miletus  from  617  to  612,  and  with 
Cyaxaret,  king  of  Media,  from  590  to  585  ; an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  585  during  a 
battle  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares,  led  tea  peace 
between  them.  Alyattes  drove  the  Cimmerians  out 
of  Asia  and  took  Smyrna.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes, 
N.  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Oygaea,  which  consisted 
of  a large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a foundation 
of  great  stones,  still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  says 
that  it  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
its  base,  which  would  give  it  a circumference  of 
nearly  a mile. 

Al>ba  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 

Euxine.  (Horn.  U.  ii.  857.) 

Alyplns  (’AXiiirior),  of  Alexandria,  probably 
lived  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  acra, 
and  is  the  author  of  a Oreck  musical  treatise  en- 
titled Introduction  toMusic'*  {9\aarfttyi\  fMt9ueh\ 
printed  by  Meibomius  in  Antique  A/usicae  Atic- 
tores  Severn,  Amstel.  1652. 

Al^  la  or  Alyiia  CAXvfioy  'AAil^cia : *AAv^a7os ; 
Hu.  in  the  valley  of  Kandiii)^  a town  in  Acarnania 
near  the  sea  opposite  Leucaa,  with  a harbour  and 
a temple  both  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  temple 
contained  one  of  the  wevks  of  Lysippus  ropresent- 
ing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  the  Romans 
carried  off. 

Am&d5etu  ('A^dSoKor)  or  Ked5oiu  (M^oxor). 
L King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  when  Xenophon 
visited  the  country'  in  B.C  400.  He  and  Seuthes, 
who  were  the  most  powerful  Thracian  kings,  were 
frequently  at  variance,  but  were  reconciled  to  one 
another  by  Thrasybulus.  the  Athenian  commander, 
in  390,  and  induoMl  by  him  to  become  the  allies  of 
Athens.  ~ 3.  A ruler  in  Thraee,  who,  in  conjuno* 
tion  with  Bensades  and  Cersobleptes,  succeeded 
Cotys  in  358. 

AmsLgetobm.  [ M aq  ktobri  a.  ] 

AmalUtaa  (*A^idA0«(a).  L The  nurse  of  the 
iniant  Zeus  in  Crete.  According  to  some  traditions 
Aroalthte  is  the  goat  who  suckled  Zeus,  and  who 
was  rewarded  by  being  placed  among  the  stars. 
[Abga.]  AccoMing  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanua,  Helioe,  Ilacmoniiis, 
or  of  the  Cretan  king  Mellsseus,  who  fed  Zeus  with 
the  milk  of  a goat  When  this  goat  broke  off  one 
of  her  horns,  Amalthea  hllcd  it  with  fresh  herbs 
and  gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  stars. 
According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself  broke  off 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  gave  it 
to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  endowed  it  with 
the  wonderful  power  of  becoming  filled  with  what- 
ever the  possessor  might  wish.  This  is  the  story 
about  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  born  of  Amal- 
thea,  commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornu- 
copia, which  was  used  in  later  times  as  the  symbol 
of  plenty  in  general 3.  One  of  the  Sibyls,  iden- 
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tilled  with  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  sold  to  king 
Tarquinins  the  celebrated  Sibylline  books. 

AmaltKSnm  or  AmalthSa,  a villa  of  Atticus 
on  the  river  Thyamis  in  Epirus,  was  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a shrine  of  the  nymph  Amnlthea,  w’hich 
Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and 
converted  into  a beautiful  summer  retreat  Cicero, 
in  imitation,  constructed  a similar  retreat  on  his 
estate  at  Arplnum. 

Amantla  {'Afiarriai  Amantinus,  Amantiftnns, 
or  Amantes,  pi. ; AVri/so),  a Greek  town  and  dis- 
trict in  lllyrienm : the  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  E.  of  Oricum. 

AtnAnttl  (5  *Afuu'6s,  rh  ^Afiayiv : 'Afiai^lrnr, 
Amaniensis:  Almadaph),  a branch  of  Mt.  Taurus, 
which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  N.K. 
to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria  from  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  There  were  two  passes  in  it ; 
the  one,  called  the  Syrian  Gates  (of  3vplo4  w^Aai, 
Syriae  Portae : litfian)  near  the  sen ; the  other, 
cdled  the  Amanian  Gates  (*AAiaxl8«r  or  ’Auavixal 
voAoi : Amanicae  Pylae,  Portae  Amani  Montis  : 
iJtmir  A'opa,  i,  e.  the  Iron  (Jate\  further  to  the  N. 
The  former  pOM  was  on  the  road  from  Cilicia  to 
Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  district  Comma- 
gene  ; but,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty,  the 
latter  pass  was  rarely  used,  until  the  Romans  made 
a road  through  it  The  inhabitants  of  Amanus 
were  wild  boi^itti. 

Amardi  or  Mordi  (''A^iopSoi,  MdoSoi),  a power- 
ful, warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amardus  or  Kax^us  ("A^pSor,  Mdp8or : A'uiV 
Orfra),  a river  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Mardi  into  the  Caspian  Sen. 

AmarynMitB  (’A^tapiryxc^t),  a chief  of  the 
Elenns,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  fought 
against  Troy ; but  Homer  only  mentions  his  son 
Diores  {Amaryneldet)  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

AsuryntblU  (^AfiapwBos : *Auapvy0tof),  a toam 
in  Eubora  7 stadia  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  be- 
longed, with  a celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who 
was  hence  called  Amaryuthia  or  Awarysia^  and  in 
whose  honour  there  was  a festival  of  this  name 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (See  £Hct»  of  Antiri, 
art.  Amaryuthia,) 

AmlLs5iins  {Amaseno)^  a river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  flows  by  Privernum,  and 
afrer  being  joined  by  the  Ufens  (V/ente)^  which 
flows  from  Setia,  falls  into  the  sea  between  Circeii 
and  Temcina,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
are  lost  in  the  Pontine  marshes. 

All^iaor*4a  (*Apd<r«ia  : *Afiae9vs:  Amasiah)^ 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontiis,  was  a strongly 
fortified  city  on  both  l>anks  of  the  river  Iris.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mithridates  the  Great  and 
of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

Amiiiii  {'Aftaois).  L King  of  Egypt,  b.c.  570 — 
526, succeeded  Apries,whom  ho  dethroned.  During 
his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in  a ven*  prosperous  con- 
dition ; and  the  Greeks  were  brought  into  much 
closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  than  had 
existed  previously.  Amasis  married  Ladice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Cyreno 
and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  and  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  — 8.  A Persian,  sent 
in  the  reign  of  Combyses  (b.  c.  525 ) against  Cyrene, 
took  Barca,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Cyrene. 

Amutris  ("A^MurTpir,  ion.  "A^^errpit).  L Wife 
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of  XerxM,  and  mother  of  Artaxcrzee  I.,  was  of  a 
cruel  aiid  vindictive  character. 2.  Alio  called 
Amastriite^  niece  of  Dariiu,  the  lait  king  of  Persia. 
She  married,  1.  Cratenu  ; 2.  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Hemclca  in  Bithynia,  b.  c.  822  ; and  3.  Lyii- 
machus,  a.  c 302.  Having  been  abandoned  by 
Lysimachus  upon  hit  marriage  with  Arsino^,  she 
retired  to  lleraclea,  where  the  reigned,  and  wai 
drow'ned  by  her  two  sons  about  288. 

Amaatrif  ('^A^ioorpts:  'A/io<rrpia»'3s:  Aiaairr(i\ 
a large  and  Iteautiful  city,  with  two  harbours,  on 
the  coast  of  Papblagonia,  built  by  Aroastris  after 
her  separation  from  Lysimachus  (about  b.  c.  300), 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Ses&mus,  which 
name  the  citadel  retained.  The  new  city  was 
built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cytoms 
and  Cromna. 

Am&ta,  wife  of  king  Latinos  and  mother  of  La« 
vinia,  opposed  Iiavinia  being  given  in  marriage  to  ' 
Aeneas,  because  she  had  aJr^y  promised  her  to 
Tumua  When  she  heard  that  Tumus  had  fallen 
in  battle,  she  bung  herself. 

Amk^lU,  -anu  (’A^dovr,  •ou*Tor:  'AftnBov- 
ffios : LinuiMol),  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Cyprus,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite,  who 
was  hence  called  Amaihude^  There  were  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  (/ecu^am 
AmatkuHia  Ov.  Afet,  z.  220). 

Am&tiltll,  sumomed  Ffeudomaritu^  pretended  to 
be  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius, 
and  aai  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  B.  c.  44.  Some 
call  him  Hcropbilus. 

Amks5nea  a mythical  race  of  war- 

like females,  stre  said  to  have  come  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  to  have  settled  in  the  country  about  the 
river  Thermodon,  where  they  founded  the  city 
ThemiK^ra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
Trebizoud.  Their  country  was  inhabited  only 
by  the  Amazons,  who  were  governed  by  a qneen : 
but  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a year  the  Gargareans  in  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  children  of  the  female  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  bad  her  right  breast  cut 
otf ; the  male  children  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans 
or  pul  to  death.  The  foundation  of  several  towns 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is 
ascribed  to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme, 
Myriua,  and  Paphos.  The  Greeks  believed  in 
their  existence  as  a real  historical  race  down  to  a 
late  period  ; and  hence  it  is  said  that  Thalestris, 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  hastened  to  Alexander, 
in  order  to  become  a mother  by  the  conqueror  of 
Asia.  This  belief  of  the  Greeks  may  have  arisen 
from  the  peculiar  way  in  a’hich  the  women  of  some 
of  the  Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the 
duties  which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men, 
as  well  as  from  their  braver)'  and  courage,  which 
are  noticed  as  remarkable  even  by  modem  travel- 
lers. Vague  and  obscure  reports  about  them  pro- 
bably reached  the  inhabitants  of  western  Asia  and 
the  Greeks,  and  these  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  The  following  are  the  chief  mythical 
adventures  with  which  the  Amazons  are  connected : 
— they  ore  said  to  have  invaded  Lycta  in  the  reign 
of  Jobates,  but  were  destroyed  by  Bcllerophontes, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  king'^  court 
fDBi.LBaoPHo.STB8  ; Laomboon.]  They  also  in- 
vaded Phr)’gia,and  fought  with  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a young  man.  The  ninth 
among  the  labours  impost  upon  Herculca  by 
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Eurystheos,  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle,  the  ensign  ofher  kingly 
power,  which  she  had  received  as  a present  from 
Ares.  [HBaci'Lxs.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus 
they  in^’aded  Attica.  [THBSBue.]  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Amazons,  under  their 
queen  Penthesil&i,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam  ; 
but  she  was  killed  by  Achilles.  The  Amazons  and 
their  battles  are*freqnently  represented  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  an. 

Am&idnloi  or  -Iub  Xoub,  a mountain  range  pa- 
rallel and  near  to  the  coast  of  Pontus,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Thermodon  and  other  streams 
which  n'ater  the  supposed  country  of  the  Amazona 

Ambani,  a people  of  Gaul,  on  the  Arar 
(&ioise)  E.  of  the  Aedui,  and  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  latter. 

Affibi&ni,  a Belgic  people,  between  the  Bello- 
vaci  and  Atrebates,  conquered  by  Caesar  in  B.C.  57. 
Their  chief  tovm  was  Saroarobriva  afieru*ards 
called  Arobiani,  now  Amiriw. 

Ambiatfnua  Yieui,  a place  in  the  country  of 
the  Treviri  near  Coblentz,  where  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula was  bom. 

Ambibiri,  an  Armoric  people  in  Gaul,  near 
the  modem  Ambitrtt  in  Normandy. 

Ambilikti,  a Gallic  people,  perhaps  in  Brittany. 

Ambldrix,  a chief  of  the  Eburones  in  Oaul,  cut 
to  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  Cativolcas,  the  Ro- 
man troops  tmder  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  who  were 
stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories  of  the 
Eburones,  B.  c.  54.  He  failed  in  taking  the  camp 
of  Q.  Cicero,  and  was  defeated  on  the  arrival  of 
Caesar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
person  Ambiorix,  notwithstanding  his  active 
pursuit  of  the  latter. 

Ambiyaretl,  the  clientes  or  vassals  of  the  Aedui, 
probably  dwelt  N.  of  the  Utter. 

AmbiTBriti,  a Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Maas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Namur. 

AmbMuf  Tnrpio*  [Tl^rpio.] 

Amblada  (v&  'AM^XoSa : 'AM^Aads^f),  a town 
in  Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria  ; frmous  for  its 
wine. 

Ambraela  (*A^irpafr(a,  afterwards  'Agfpoiria : 
*A^€pcurM^r,  'A^poinei^,  Amhraciensis:  Arfa),  a 
team  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthns,  80  stadia 
from  the  coast,  N.  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  was 
originally  included  in  Acamania,  but  afterwards  in 
Epirus.  It  w*as  colonised  by  the  Corinthians  about 
a c.  660,  and  at  an  early  period  acquired  wealth 
and  importance.  It  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Epirus  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pyrrhus  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
adorned  it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At 
0 Uter  time  it  joined  the  Actolian  League,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  a 189,  and  stripped  of 
its  works  of  art  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  city  of  NicoPOLia,  founded  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  Si.  South  of  Am- 
bracia  on  the  E.  of  the  Arachthns,  and  close  to  the 
lea  was  the  fort  Ambraens. 

Axnbraclui  Sinus  or  'A^pmriirhf 

it^Awot:  G.  Arto),  a gulf  of  the  Ionian  sea  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Acamania,  said  by  Polybius  to 
be  300  stadia  long  and  100  wide,  and  with  an 
entrance  only  5 stadia  in  width.  Its  real  length 
is  25  miles  and  its  width  10:  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  but  its  general 
width  is  about  half  a mile. 

Aznbrdnes  ("A^pwrei),  a Celtic  people,  who 
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joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teiitoni  in  their  inTaainn  of 
the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  defeated  by  Map 
riua  near  Aquae  Sextiae  {Air)  in  b.  c.  102. 

Ambrjcluj,  usually  called  8t  AmbroM,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Christian  fathers,  was  bom  in 

A. D.  340,  probably  at  Augusta  Trevironim  (Trevea), 
After  a careful  education  at  Rome,  bo  practised 
with  great  success  as  an  advocate  at  Milan  ; and 
about  A.  D.  370  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whose  seat  of  go- 
vernment w*as  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Auxentius, 
bishop  of  Milan,  in  374,  the  appointment  of  bis 
successor  led  to  an  op^n  conflict  l^tween  the  Arians 
and  Catholics.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to 
restore  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a conci- 
liatory speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a child  in 
the  further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  **  Ambroaut 
epiaeopma.*'  The  words  were  received  as  an  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamaUon  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in  , 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter  , 
the  determination  of  the  people  ; nothing  could  I 
make  them  change  their  mind  ; and  at  length  he  I 
yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the  emperor  I 
(Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrated  on  the  eighth  j 
day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of  his  election  I 
he  was  only  a catechumen.  Ambrose  was  a man 
of  eloquence,  firmness,  and  ability,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  maintaining  and  enlarging  the  authority 
of  the  church.  He  wua  a sealoos  opponent  of  the  j 
Arians,  and  thus  came  into  open  connict  with  Jus- 
tina,  the  mother  of  Valentinian  II.,  who  demanded 
the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Milan  for  the 
Arians.  Ambrose  refused  to  give  it ; he  was  sup-  i 
ported  by  the  people ; and  the  contest  was  at  | 
length  decided  by  the  miracles  which  are  reported  | 
to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the  reliques  of 
two  martyrs,  Oervasius  and  Protasiiis.  Although  | 
these  miracles  were  denied  by  the  Ariaitt,  the  im-  i 
presaion  made  by  them  upon  the  people  in  general 
was  so  strong,  that  Justina  thought  it  prudent  to 
give  way.  The  state  of  the  parties  was  quite  al- 
tered by  the  death  of  Justina  in  387,  when  Valen- 
tinian became  a Catholic,  and  still  more  completely 
by  the  victoiy  of  Theodosius  over  Maximus  (388). 
This  event  put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 
the  bands  of  a prince  who  was  a firm  Catholic,  and 
over  whom  Ambrose  acquired  such  influence,  that, 
after  the  massacre  at  Thessalonics  iu  390,  he  re- 
fused Theodosius  admission  into  the  church  of 
Milan  for  a period  of  8 months,  and  only  restored 
him  after  hs  wl  performed  a public  penance.  The 
best  edition  of  the  works  of  Ambrose  is  that  of 
the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1686  and  1690. 

Ambr^toi  or  Affl|dir^sns  (*'Aju8pooor : 'Au- 
Spwravs : nr.  £>iiUomo),  a town  in  Pbocis  strongly 
fortified,  S.  of  M.  Parnassus;  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  numerous  vui^ards. 

AmbustTU,  F&bltu.  L IL,  pontifex  niaximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 

B.  c.  390.  His  three  sons,  Kaeso,  Numerius,  and 
Quintus,  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls, 
when  the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium,  and  took 
part  in  a sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls 
(a  c.  391).  The  Gauls  demand^  that  the  Fabli 
should  be  surrendered  to  them  for  violating  the  law 
of  nations ; and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up 
the  guilty  parties,  they  marched  against  Rome. 
The  three  sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  cem- 
fular  tribunes.  8.  X.,  consular  tribune  in  a c. 
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I 381  and  369,  and  censor  in  363,  bad  two  danghters, 
of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of 
the  Licinian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story 
recorded  by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
married.  ^ 8.  K.,  thrice  consul,  in  a c.  360,  when 
he  conquered  the  Hemici,  a second  time  in  3o6, 
when  he  conquered  the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses, 
and  a third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the 
Tibortes.  He  was  dictator  in  351.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rul- 
lianus.  [Maximus.] 

Dor.  *Afia¥as)^  a river 
in  Sicily  near  Catano,  only  flowed  occasionally 
(nunc  interdum  auppreaaia  /bntdma  arety  Qv, 
Met  XV.  280).  • 

Agyfarla  (AmSrInus:  Amelia),  an  ancient  town 
in  Umbria,  and  a monicipium,  the  birth-place  of 
Sex.  RoKitis  defended  by  Cicero,  was  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines  (Virg.  Gtorg.  i..265). 

AsMaidla,  a town  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a very  early  period. 

Aa^tr&txis  (Amestratlnus : MialrtHa),  a town 
in  the  N.  of  Sicily  not  far  from  the  coast,  the 
same  os  the  Mg^idratam  of  Polybius,  and  the 
Amaatra  of  Silius  Italicus,  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Amettrii.  [Amartri&] 

Amida  "A^iSa:  DiarMcr),  a town  in  So- 
phene  ( Armenia  Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 

Amiloor.  [Hamiia^ah.] 

Amlmai  (*A^«ts(as),  brother  of  Aeschylus,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (a  c. 
;i80) : he  and  Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been 
the  bravest  on  this  occasion  among  all  the  Atbe- 

titanS- 

AmlpidM  a comic  poet  of  Athens, 

contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he  twice 
conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaming  the 
second  prize  with  hU  Comma  when  AristopWies 
was  third  with  the  Ctouda  (a  c.  423),  and  the 
first  with  his  Comaaiaa  when  Aristophanes  gained 
the  second  with  the  Birda  (a  c.  414). 

Amisla  or  Amislut  (£tn$),  a river  in  northern 
Germany  well  known  to  the  Romans,  on  w*hich 
Dnisus  bad  a naval  engagement  with  the  Bnicteri, 
ac.  12. 

Amisla  (Emdm  ?),  a fortress  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Amisdd&ros  {'AfuadZapos),  a king  of  Lycia, 
said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chimaera: 
his  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

Amlsus  : 'Afucripis,  Amis£nus : 5bm- 

atm),  a large  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a bay 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  after  it  (Amisenus  Sinus). 
Mithridates  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  one  of  hii 
sesidences. 

Amlternum  (Aroiterninus : Amalrica  or  Torre 
d*Amitemo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the 
Sabines,  on  the  Aternus^  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Sallust 

Ammi&nua  (*Ai4n<aydt),  a Greek  epigramma- 
tist but  probably  a Roman  by  birth,  the  author  of 
nearly  30  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Ammi&nua  KaroelUiuit.  by  birth  a Greek,  and 
a native  of  Syrian  Antioch,  was  admitted  at  on 
early  age  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  He 
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•enred  many  years  under  Ursicinus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Constantins,  both  in  the  West  and  East, 
and  he  subsequently  attended  the  emperor  Julian 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363). 
Eventually  he  established  himselfat  Rome,  where  he 
composed  his  histoiy,  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as 
3d0.  His  history,  written  in*Latin,  extended  from 
the  accession  of  Ncrra,  a.  o.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  terminated,  to  the  death  of 
Valens,  a.  d.  37B,  comprising  a period  of  282  years. 
It  was  divided  into  31  books,  of  which  the  first  13 
are  lost.  The  remaining  18  embrace  the  acts  of 
Constantius  from  a.  d.  333,  the  17th  year  of  bis 
reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of  Gallus, 
Jiilianus,  Jovianos,  Valentinianus,  and  Valens. 
The  portion  preserved  was  the  more  important 
part  of  the  work,  as  he  was  a contemporary  of  the 
events  descri!>ed  in  these  books.  The  style  of 
Ammianus  is  harsh  and  inflated,  but  his  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  impartiality,  deserve  praise.  — £di- 
tions.  ByOronovius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1693;  by  Ernesti, 
Li|ti.  1773  ; by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lip&  1808. 

AtnnnSn  originally  on  Aethiopian  or 

Libyan,  afterwards  an  Egyptian  divihity.  The 
real  Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun ; the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  Ammon,  the  Homans 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Hebrews  Amon.  The 
roost  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  was  Mcroe,  where 
lie  bad  an  oracle:  thence  it  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest  root  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egt  pt,  which  was  therefore  fre- 
quently called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or  the 
city  of  Zeus.  Another  famous  seat  of  the  god, 
with  a celebrated  oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of 
Ammonium  (5/troA)  in  the  Libyan  desert ; the 
worship  was  also  established  in  Cyrenaica.  The 
god  w*as  represented  cither  in  the  form  of  a ram, 
or  as  a human  being  with  the  head  of  a ram; 
but  there  ore  some  representations  in  which  he 
appears  altogether  as  a human  being  with  only  the 
horns  of  a ram.  It  seems  clear  that  the  original 
idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of  a prot^tor  and  leader 
of  the  flocks.  The  Aethiopions  were  a nomad 
people,  flocks  of  sheep  constituted  their  principal 
wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Aethiopions  as  well  as  Egyptians  to 
worship  the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  flock.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
various  stories  related  about  Ammon. 

Ammonium.  [Oasis.] 

Ammdnius  1.  Orammatient,  of 

Alexandria,  left  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
heathen  temples  in  a.  d.  389,  and  settled  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a valuable  work, 
On  Uua  Diftrtncft  of  Words  of  like  Siffnifkation 
(iTfpl  6tiot»v  Kol  8io4idpw»'  A4{cwv).  — I^ih'ons. 
By  Vnlckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat  1 739  ; by  SchHfer,  Lips. 
1822.-2.  Bon  oi  Hemeaa,  studied  at  Athens 
under  Proclut  (who  died  a.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Damascius,  and  others.  He 
W'rotc  numerous  commentaries  in  Greek  on  the 
w’orks  of  the  earlier  philosophers.  His  extant 
works  arc  Commeniarifi  on  the  Isoffope  of  Por^ 
phyry.,  or  thr  Five  Predicobles^  first  published  at 
Venice  in  1500  ; and  On  the  Cate(forie$  of  Ari»- 
iotU  and  De  Inierprdationey  published  by  Brandis 
in  his  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  Aristotle.  — 8.  Of 
Lamprao  in  Attica,  a Peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  nera,  and 
ym%  the  instructor  of  Plutarch.  — 4.  Surnamed 
8accat,  or  sack-carrier,  because  his  emplopnent  | 
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was  carrying  the  com,  landed  at  Alexandria,  as  a 
public  porter,  was  bom  of  Christian  parents.  Some 
writers  assert,  and  others  deny,  that  he  apostatixed 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he  combined  the 
study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy  os  the 
founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School.  Among  his 
disciples  were  Longinus,  Herennius,  Plotinus,  and 
Origan.  He  died  a.  o.  243,  at  the  age  of  more 
than  80  yean. 

Aznnisuj  {'Afuu<r6s\  a town  in  the  K.  of  Crete 
and  the  harbour  of  Cnossus,  situated  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  the  avroiphs  of  which,  called 
AmnUi&dei,  were  in  the  service  of  Artemis. 

Amor,  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Homans,  who  only  translate  the  Greek 
name  Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.] 

Amorgof  ('A^u>p70f ; *A/xopyiyos : Amorpo\  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rndes,  the  birth-place  of  Simonides,  and  imder  the 
Roman  emperors  a place  of  banishment 

Amdrlnm  {*Ay6ptov),  a city  of  Phrygia  Major  nr 
Galatia,  on  the  river  Sangarias  ; the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Aesop. 

Amp«  {’'Afiwrh  Herod.)  or  AmpelBne  (Plin.>, 
a town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  Darius  I. 
planted  the  Milesians  whom  he  removed  from  their 
own  city  after  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.c.  494). 

L.  Ampellui,  the  author  of  a small  work,  entitled 
Liber  Afemorialit^  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  His  work  is  a sort 
of  common-place-book,  containing  a meagre  sum- 
mary of  the  most  striking  natural  objects  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  divided  into  50  chap- 
ters. It  is  generally  printed  with  Florus,  and  has 
been  published  separately  by  Beck,  Lips.  1826. 

Amplliu  (^A^irsXor),  a promontory  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Cbalcidice  in 
Macedonia  near  Torone. 

AmpSlflaU  {'AfiveKowria : C.  Espariel),  the 
promontory  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  or  African 
coast  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  {Straits  of  Gi~ 
hraliar).  The  natives  of  the  country  called  it  Cotes 
(of  Kdireii). 

AmphaxItU  (*A/s^o{7rir),  a district  of  Myg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Axius 
and  Echedorus. 

AmphSa  {''Afi^eta : a small  town  of 

Messenia  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenm, 
conquered  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war. 

Amphlkf&tis  (’A^^ndpoor),  son  of  Oicles  and 
Hypermnestra,  daughter  of  Thettius,  was  de- 
scended on  his  father's  side  from  the  famous  seer 
Melampus,  and  iv*as  himself  a great  prophet  and 
a great  hero  at  Argos.  By  his  wife  Eripnyle,  the 
sister  of  Adrastus,  he  was  the  father  of  .^Icmaeon, 
Amphilochus,  Eurydice,and  Demonassa.  He  took 
part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in 
the  Argonautic  voyage.  He  also  joined  Adrastus 
in  the  expedition  Offainst  Thebes,  although  he  fore- 
saw its  fatal  termination,  through  the  persuasions 
of  his  wife  Eriphyle,  who  had  been  induced  to 
persuade  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Hannonia 
which  Polynices  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argos, 
however,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  punish  thrir  mo- 
ther for  his  death.  During  the  war  against  Thebes, 
Amphiaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could  not  escape 
his  fate.  Pursued  by  Periclyroenus,  he  fled  to- 
wards the  river  Ismeniui,  and  the  earth  swallowed 
j him  up  together  with  bis  chariot,  before  he  w*as 
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overUken  by  hi«  enemy.  Zeut  mnde  him  immor- 
tal, and  henceforth  he  was  worshipped  as  a hero, 
first  at  Oropus  and  afterwards  in  aJI  Greece,  ilis 
oracle  between  Potnioe  and  Thebes,  where  he  was 
said  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed  great 
celebrity.  (See  Z>iW.  art.  Onic«/«m.)  His 

son,  Alcmaeon,  is  called  Amphianxidt$, 

Amphicaaa  or  Amphielte 
kAcux:  * hfup*K<u4vt  •.  Dhadki  or  O^miUza  $)^  a 
tuw'n  in  the  N.  of  Phocis,  with  an  adytum  of 
Dionysus,  was  called  for  a long  time  OjAUca 
(’0<piTflo)  by  command  of  the  Aniphictynns. 

Amphictj^on  ('A^trru^i'),  a son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  Others  represent  him  as  a king  of 
Attica,  who  expelled  from  the  kingdom  his  fatlier- 
in-law  Cmnaus,  niled  for  12  y«-art,  and  was 
then  in  turn  expelled  by  Ericbthuniui.  Many 
WTiters  represent  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
amphictyony  of  Thermopylae ; in  consequence 
of  this  belief  a sanctuary  of  Amphictyoti  w'as 
built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on  the  Asopus, 
which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of  meeting  of  this 
amphictyony. 

Amphidanuu  son,  or,  according 

to  others,  brother  of  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. 

Amph^ochla  ('A/i^tXoxt'a),  the  country  of  the 
Amphilochi  ('Aju^Iao^m),  an  Epirot  race,  at  the 
£.  end  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  usually  included  in 
Acamania.  Their  chief  town  was  Aruos  Amfui* 

LOCIIICt'M. 

Ampblldcbtu  ('AM<^tXoxos\  son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Kriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcmaeon.  He  took  an 
active  port  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against 
Thebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder  of  their 
mother  [Alc.makos],  and  afterwards  fought  mptinst 
Troy.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  together  with 
Mopsus,  who  w*ns  like  himself  a seer,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Mollos  io  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded 
to  his  native  place,  Argos,  but  returned  to  Mallos, 
w’here  he  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsus. 
Others  relate  (Thuc.  ii.  611).  that  after  leaving  Ar- 
gos, Amphiluchus  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  Pic  was  worshipped  at  ^lallos 
in  Cilicia,  at  Oropus,  and  at  Athens. 

Amphilj^tUB  (’Aii^fXvros),  a celebrated  seer  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  (b.  c.  559),  is  called  both 
an  Acamanian  and  an  Athenian ; he  may  have 
been  an  Acamanian  who  received  the  franchise  at 
Athens. 

Amphim&ehos  (*A/i^ffioxor).  1.  Son  of  Cteatus, 
grandson  of  Poseidon,  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the 
Epeans  against  Troy,  was  slain  by  Hector.  2. 
S>n  of  Nomion,  with  his  brother  Nastes,  led  the 
Cnrians  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  and  was 
slain  by  Achilles. 

Amphimalla  (to  ’A^I^oXXa),  a town  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  on  a bay  called  after  it  {Q.  of 
A nniro ). 

AmpMmMon  (* A>t^<^«8wp),  of  \ thnea.  a guest- 
friend  of  Agamemnon,  and  a suitor  of  Penelope, 
w'as  slain  by  Telemachus. 

Amphlon  ('Afi^iwr).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  An- 
tiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Ov.  Mfi.  vi.  110,  seq.) 
Amphion  and  Zethus  were  bom  either  at  Eleuthc- 
rae  in  Boeotia  nr  on  Mount  Cithacron,  whither 
their  mother  had  tied,  and  grew  up  among  the 
shepherds,  not  knowing  their  descent  Hermes 
(according  to  others,  Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave 
Amphion  a lyre,  who  henceforth  practited  tong 
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and  music,  while  his  brother  spent  his  time  in 
hunting  and  tending  the  tiocks.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18. 
4l.)  Having  become  acquainted  with  their  origin 
they  marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lyciis  reigned, 
the  husband  of  their  mother  Antiopc,  whom  he  had 
repudiated,  and  had  then  married  Dirce  in  her  stead. 
They  took  the  city,  and  as  Lycus  and  Dirce  had 
treated  their  mother  with  great  cmelty,  the  two 
brothers  killed  them  both.  They  put  Dirce  to  death 
by  tyingbertoabull,whodragg^  her  about  till  she 
perished ; and  they  then  threw  her  body  into  a well, 
which  w’os  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  they  had  obtained  possession  of  Thebes,  ilicy 
fortified  it  by  a wall.  It  is  said,  that  when  Amphion 
played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  wall  (movtf  Amphion  hpidrn 
oanendo,  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  11).  Amphion  afterwords 
married  Niobe,  who  bore  him  many  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom  wore  killed  by  Apollo.  His 
death  is  differently  related : some  say,  that  he 
killed  himself  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children 
(Ov.  Met.  vi.  270),  and  others  tell  us  that  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  mode  an  assault  on 
the  P^'tbioii  temple  of  the  god.  Amphion  and  his 
brother  were  buried  at  Thebes.  The  punishment 
indicted  upon  Dirce  is  represented  in  the  celebrated 
Famesc  bull,  the  work  of  Apollonius  and  Tmi- 
ri*ctis,  which  was  diKovered  in  1546,  and  placed 
in  the  palace  Famese  at  Home. 2.  Son  of  .Jasus 
and  father  of  Chloris.  In  Homer,  this  Amphion, 
king  of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion.  the 
husband  of  Miobe  ; but  in  earlier  traditions  they 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person. 

AmphipSUi  (’Am^toAis  ; *A/44>tvoXiT7js  : A'eoA-- 
Aon'o,  in  Turkish  Jenf-A'etti),  a town  in  Macedonia 
on  the  left  nr  eastern  bank  of  the  Suy'mon,  just 
below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  a^ut 
3 miles  from  the  sea.  The  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  tosrn,  nearly  forming  a circle,  w'hencc  its 
name  Amphi-polis.  It  was  originally  called 'Eevea 
d3o/,  **  the  Nine  Ways,"  and  belonged  to  the  Edo- 
nians,  a Thracian  people.  ArUtagonu  of  Miletus 
first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but  was  cut  off  with 
his  followers  by  the  Fdoniant  in  b.  c.  497.  The 
Athenians  made  a next  atu*mpt  with  Kf.OOO  colo- 
nists, but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Edonians 
in  465.  In  437  the  Athenians  were  mure  sue- 
cessfii),  and  drove  the  Edonians  out  of  the  **  Nine 
Ways,"  which  was  henceforth  called  Amphipolis. 
It  w*as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Athenian 
possessions,  being  advantageously  situated  for  trade 
on  a navigable  river  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  coun- 
tin', and  near  the  gold  mines  of  M.  Pangaeus. 
Hence  the  indignation  of  the  Athenians  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Brasidas  (B.C.  424)  and  of 
Philip  (35R).  Under  the  Homans  it  was  a free 
city,  and  the  capital  of  Macedonia  primax  the 
Via  Egnatia  ran  tnrough  it  The  port  of  Amphi- 
polis was  Eion. 

Amphis  C'A^ir),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  We  have  the  titles  of  26  of  his 
, plays,  and  a few  fragments  of  them. 

Amphifia  ("A^^urcra: 

^o7or : SaloMu\  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  7 miles  from 
Delphi,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Amphitsa, 
daughter  of  Macareus,  and  beloved  by  Apollo.  In 
consequence  of  the  Socred  War  declared  against 
Amphiasa  by  the  Arophictyuni,  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  Philip,  b.  c.  338,  but  it  was  soon  after- 
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>%’ards  rebuilt,  and  under  the  Romani  was  a free 
itAte. 

Amphiitritni  (^Afi^lffrparos)  and  hii  brother 
Rhecaif  the  cbarioteen  of  the  Dioscuri,  were  said 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Jason  to 
Colchis,  and  to  have  occupied  a part  of  that  coun* 
try  which  was  called  after  them  Ileniochioy  as  ke- 
uUtchui  signifies  a charioteer. 

Amphitrltl  (^A^irpiTu),  a Nereid  or  an 
Occanid,  wife  of  Poseidon  and  goddess  of  the  sea, 
especially  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Homer  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea,  and  she  first 
occurs  as  a goddess  in  Hesiod.  Later  poets  again 
use  the  word  as  equivalent  to  the  sea  in  general. 
She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Triton, 
Rhode  or  Hhodos,  and  Bentfaesic}’rae. 

Amphitrdpe  (*A/i^irpdTi} : *A^rrpowai«vs),  an 
Attic  deraus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiocbis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver-mines  of  Umrium. 

Amphitrjfott  or  Amphitrfro  (’AM^trpuwe),  son 
of  Alaieus,  king  of  Tiryns,  and  Hipponome.  Al- 
caeus had  a brother  Klectryon,  who  reigned  at 
Mycenne.  Between  Electryon  and  Pterelaus,  king 
of  the  Taphians,  a furious  war  raged,  in  which 
Electrj'on  lost  all  his  children  except  Lic^'mnius, 
and  was  robbed  of  his  oxen,  Amphitryon  recovered 
the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Mycenae  accident- 
ally killed  his  uncle  Electryon.  He  was  now  ex- 
pelled from  Mycenae,  together  with  Alanene  the 
daughter  of  Electryon,  by  Sthenelus  the  brother  of 
Electrj'on,  and  went  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  pu- 
rified by  Creon.  In  order  to  win  the  hand  of 
Alcmene,  Amphitryon  prepared  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Alcmenc's  brothers  on  the  Taphians,  and 
conquered  them,  after  Comactho,  the  daughter  of 
Pterelaus,  through  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cut 
odf  the  one  golden  hair  on  her  father's  bead,  which 
rendered  him  immortal.  During  the  absence  of 
Amphitryon  from  Thebes,  Jupiter  visited  Alcmbne, 
w'bo  became  by  the  god  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; 
the  latter  is  called  Ampkitryoniades  in  allusion  to 
his  reputed  father.  Amphitiy'on  fell  in  a war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minjans.  The  comedy 
of  Plautus,  called  Amphitmo^  is  a ludicrous  repre- 
sentation of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alanene  in  the 
disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon. 

Amphdtirof  (’A^^drepof).  [Acarnan.] 

Amphr^soi  1.  A small  river  in 

Thessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  on 
the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the  herds  of  Ad- 
metus  (pastor  ah  AmphrysOy  Virg.  Gtorg,  iii.  2). 

See  .\M6avftUH. 

Ampa&ga  ( or  Sufjimar)^  a river 

of  N.  Africa,  which  divided  Numidia  from  Maure- 
tania Sitifeiisis.  It  flows  post  the  town  of  Cirta  ' 
(jConstantiHa), 

Ampsanettu  or  Amaanettu  Latmi  {Layo 
d*An$anti  or  a small  lake  in  Samniuni 

near  Acculanum,  from  which  mephitic  vapours 
arose.  Near  it  was  a ch.^pcl  of  the  god  Mephitis 
with  a cavern  from  which  mephitic  vapours  also 
rame,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world.  (Vlrg.  Aau  vii.  563, 
»eq.) 

Amptivarli.  [ A ksxb  a r 1 1.  ] 

Axnpycuf  (’'A/4rv>fos).  1.  Son  of  Peliaa,  hus- 
band ot  Chloris,  and  fhther  of  the  fiimous  seer 
Mopsus.  who  is  hence  called  Ampicide$.  Pausanias 
calls  him  Ampyx.  >3.  Son  of  Japetus,  a bard 
and  priest  of  Ceres,  killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Perseus. 
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I Ampyx.  [AnrYcvs.] 

I AmtUIuf.  [Romulus.] 

Amfclae.  1.  ('a^kAoc  'A^vicAmsdr,  *A>tv- 
aAoiOf : Sklarokkori  or  Aia  Kyriaki$)y  an  ancient 
town  of  Laconia  on  the  Eunttas,  in  a beautiful 
country,  20  stadia  S.  E.  of  Sparta.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  (ii.  584),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  ancient  Lacedaemonian  king  Amy- 
clas,  father  of  Hv'acinthus,  and  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  Tjt'ndarus,  and  of  Castoi  and  Pollux,  who 
are  hence  called  Awydaei  FraUes.  After  the 
conquest  of  Pcloponnesiu  by  tr.<  Dorians,  the 
Achaeans  maintained  themselves  in  Amydae  for  a 
long  time  ; and  it  was  only  shortly  before  the  first 
Messenian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Teleclus. 
The  tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  bad  been  so  often 
alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  passed  a law  that  no  one  should 
speak  of  the  enemy  ; and  accordingly  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  last  came,  and  no  one  dared  to 
announce  their  approach,  ^ Amyclae  perished 
through  silence  : **  hence  arose  the  proverb  Amy- 
cHs  ipsis  iacitumior.  After  its  destruction  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  Amycloc  became  a village,  and 
was  only  nemombic  by  the  festival  of  tlie  Hya- 
cinthia  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  c.)  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo,  w’ho  was  hence  cidied  Amyefaens. 

3.  (Arayclanus),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  El. 
of  Tenacina,  on  the  Sinus  Atnyclanus,  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  an  Achaean  colony  from  Laconia. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  bad  disappeared  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  deserted  it  on 
account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents  ; whence 
Virgil  (Aen.  x.  564)  speaks  of  tacitae  Amyclae^ 
though  some  commentators  suppose  tliat  he  transfers 
to  this  town  the  epithet  belonging  to  the  Amyclae 
in  Laconia  [No.  IJ.  Near  Amyclae  was  the  Spe- 
lutica  (SperIonffa\  or  natural  grotto,  a favourite 
retreat  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Amfclof.  [Amvclab.] 

AmyoUdas,  a name  of  Hyacinthus,  as  the  son 
of  Amvcias. 

Amicus  ('^A^ukot),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Bithy- 
nia,  king  of  the  Bebryces,  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  boxing,  and  used  to  challenge  strangers  to 
box  w'ith  him.  When  the  Argonauts  came  to  his 
dominions,  Pollux  accepted  the  challenge  and 
killed  him. 

Amymdne  (*A^v/m«i^),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  and  Elcphantis.  When  Danaus  arrived 
in  Argot,  the  country  w*as  suffering  from  a drought 
and  Danaus  sent  out  Amymonc  to  fetch  water. 
She  was  attveked  by  a satyr,  but  was  rescued  from 
his  violence  by  Poseidon,  who  appropriated  her  to 
himself,  and  then  showed  her  the  wells  at  Lcnia. 
According  to  another  account  he  bade  her  draw 
his  trident  from  the  rock,  from  which  a threefold 
spring  gushed  forth,  which  was  called  after  her  the 
well  and  river  of  .\mymoue.  Her  son  by  Posei- 
don w*as  called  Naup]i>is. 

Amynander  (^Apwa»^pos)y  king  of  the  Atba« 
manes  in  Epirus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 
WOT  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  about  B.  c.  198, 
but  an  ally  of  .\ntiochus,  B.  c.  189. 

Amyntai  (*Afu/»^af).  L I.  King  of  Maccdo- 
nin,  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  540  to  500,  and  w’as 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I.»3.  II.  King 
of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Per- 
diccas  11.,  reigned  B.  c.  393^369,  and  obtained 
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the  crown  by  the  murder  of  tbeueurper  Pausantu.  j 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  was  driven  from  Mace-  . 
donia  by  the  Illvrians,  but  was  restored  to  his  | 
kingdom  by  the  Thessalians.  On  his  return  he  I 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Otjnthians,  in  I 
which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Spartans,  and  by 
their  aid  Olynthus  was  reduced  in  379.  Amyntai 
united  himscif  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae,  and 
carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athens. 
Amyntas  left  by  his  wife  Eurydice  three  sons, 
Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
»3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II.,  was  excluded  by 
Philip  from  the  succession  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Perdiccas  III.  in  B.  c.  360.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  336,  for  a plot  against  the  king's  life. « 4. 
A Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  army,  son  of 
Andromenes.  He  and  his  brothers  were  accused 
of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  PhUotas  in  330, 
but  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after  he  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  a village.»5.  A Macedtmion 
traitor,  son  of  Antiochus,  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  became  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  luus  (b.  c.  333),  and  afterwards  fied  to 
Eg^'pt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  Mazaces, 
the  Persian  governor. « 6.  A king  of  Galatia, 
supported  Antony,  and  fought  on  his  side  against 
Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31).  He 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  town  of  Hoinonada 
or  Homona.~7.  A Greek  writer  of  a work  en- 
titled Staikmi  (Sra0^/),  probably  an  account  of 
the  different  halting-places  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  Asiatic  expedition. 

Amyntor  (A^i^wg),  son  of  Ormenus  of  Eicon 
in  Thessaly,  where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house, 
and  &ther  of  PiioBNtx,  whom  he  cursed  6n  ac- 
count of  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  mistress. 
According  to  Apollodorus  he  w'as  a king  of  Orme- 
nium,  and  was  slain  by  Hercules,  to  whom  be  re- 
fused a passage  through  his  dominions,  and  the 
band  of  his  daughter  AstydamU.  According  to 
Ovid  (Afe/.  xii.  364)  he  was  king  of  the  Dolopcs. 

Amyrtaeut  (*A^vpra7ot),  an  Kg^’ptian,  asiumcd 
the  title  of  king,  and  joined  Inarus  the  Libyan  in 
the  revolt  against  the  Persians  in  n.  c.  460.  They 
at  first  defeated  the  Persians  [Achabmssbs],  but 
were  subsequently  totally  defeated,  45o.  Amyrtaeus 
escaped,  and  maintain^  himself  os  king  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  al^ut  414, 
when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the  Persians*  and 
Amyrtaetu  reigned  6 yearn. 

Ajnjhiu  C'A^upoT),  a river  in  Thessaly,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  flowing  into  the 
lake  Boebeis : the  countr)'  around  was  ^led  the 
*A/ii/gixhr  t«8/ov. 

Aznjth&on  (‘AAtvOdw)'),  son  of  Cretheus  and 
Tyro,&tber  of  Dias  and  of  the  seer  Melnmpus,  who 
is  hence  called  .<4  mytiiddnias  (Virg.  f7cor^.iii.650). 
He  dw'clt  at  Pylus  in  Messenia,  and  is  mentioned 
among  those  to  whom  the  restoration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games  was  ascribed. 

Ankbon  ('Aed^w*'),  a district  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Aria,  S.  of  Aria  Proper,  containing  4 
tofvni,  which  still  exist,  Phra  (fVn'oA),  Bis  (i/eesf 
or  hoft),  Gari  (6’Aorc),  Nil  (AV-A). 

Anioes  C'Awwef),  [Asax.  No.  2.] 

Asacharsii  a Scythian  of  princely 

rank,  left  bis  native  country  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens,  about  n.  c.  .594. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Solon,  and  by  his  ta- 
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I lents  and  acute  observations,  he  excited  general 
. admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  was  such, 

I that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some  among  the  seven 
I si^es.  He  was  killed  by  his  brother  Saulius  on 
I his  return  to  bis  native  country.  Cicero  (TWsc. 
Http,  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his  letters,  of  which 
several,  but  spurious,  are  still  extant. 

Aitacr^n  ('Aya/vpfwi'),  a celebrated  lyric  poet, 
bom  at  Tecs,  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
removed  from  his  native  city,  with  the  great  body 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  .Abdera,  in  Thrace,  wbenTeos 
was  taken  by  the  Persians  (about  B.  c.  640),  but 
lived  chiefly  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of 
Polycrates,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  many  songs. 
After  the  death  of  Polycrates  (622),  he  went 
tn  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hippar- 
chus, where  he  became  acquainted  with  Simonides 
and  other  poets.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  47U,  bnt  the  place  of  bis  death  is 
uncertain.  The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  re- 
presents Anacreon  as  a consummate  voluptuary  ; 
and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  He 
sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will  ; and 
we  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by 
the  fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved 
Sappho  is  very  improbable.  Of  his  poems  only  a 
few  genuine  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  ; for 
the  **  Odes"  attributed  to  him  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. — Ktlitiot',  by  Fischer,  Lips.  1793  ; 
Bergk,  Lips.  1834. 

Anactdrimn  (‘Avoxrdpiov  ;*Ayatrr6ptos\  a town 
in  Acamania,  built  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (near  La  Madomna) 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambmcian  gulf.  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  by  Augustus  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  (b.c.  31)  to  Nicopolia 

A&kdj^^mklie  ('AyaivOfUvri)^  the  goddess  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  a surname  given  to  Aphrodite,  in 
allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  boro  from  the 
foam  of  tbo  sea.  This  surname  bad  not  much  cele- 
brity before  the  time  of  Apelles,  but  his  fiunous 
painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  excited  the 
emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors. [Apbllbs.1 

Anagula  (Anagninus : A na^t\  an  ancient  town 
of  Latiura,  the  chief  town  of  the  Heroici,  and  sub- 
sequently both  a municipium  and  a Roman  colony. 
It  lay  in  a very  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Ti'a  Lavicana  and 
Via  Praeiuttina  united  {Compiium  Amapiiinitm'). 
In  the  neighbourhood  Cicero  had  a beautiful  estate, 
^MogntViam  (sc.  pratdium). 

AnagyrtLi  ('Avo^t-poCr,  -ovyros  : *Ayayvpdetos^ 
'Avaryvf,ovyr6Bty : nr.  run,  Ru.),  a demus  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Erectheis,  not,  as  some 
say,  Aeantis,  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promontory' 
Zoster. 

Analtlca  (*Avcurur^),  a district  of  Armenia,  in 
which  the  goddess  Anaitis  was  worshipped  ; also 
called  Acilisene. 

Anaitis  (ApoTris),  an  Asiatic  divinity,  whose 
name  is  also  written  Attam^  AMt'tit^  TaMatt,  or  A’a* 
fforo.  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Assyria,  Penis,  Ac.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a part 
of  the  wonhip  so  common  among  the  Asiatics,  of 
the  creative  powos  of  nature,  both  male  and  female. 
The  Greek  writen  sometimes  identify  Anaitis  with 
Artemis,  and  sometimes  with  Aphrodite. 

Ananian  or  -res,  a Gallic  people  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  in  whose  land  the  Komans  founded  Pla- 
Ci'Utia. 
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Aix&xiei«  a Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Trebin,  be* 
tween  the  Po  and  the  Apenninee. 

Ananias  CAraVios),  a Greek  iambic  poet,  con> 
temporary  with  Hipponax,  about  b c.  540. 

Ankph$  'Ai'o^ator:  Anaphi^  \anfio\ 

a small  island  in  the  S.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  & of 
Them,  with  a temple  of  Apollo  Aegletei,  who  was 
hence  called  Anapheut. 

AnaphlyitOS  (’AKci^Av<rros : 'Aea^Xt;<rr(er : 
.,4nureso),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Antiochis 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  the  island 
Eleussa,  colled  after  Anaphlystus,  son  of  Poseidon. 

Anapos  C'Astiwos).  1.  A rirer  in  Acamania, 
flowing  into  the  Achelons.^2.  (Anapo\  a rirer 
in  Sicily,  flou'ing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  the  marshes  of  Lysimella. 

Anartes  or  -ti,  a people  of  Dacia,  N.  of  the 
Theiss. 

Anai  (‘'Avar : GmuHama)^  one  of  the  chief  rirera 
of  Spain,  rises  in  Ccltiberia  in  the  mountains  near 
Laminitim,  forms  the  boundary  between  Lusitania 
and  Uaeticai,  and  flows  into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths 
(now  only  one). 

Anatittltia.  1.  Bishop  of  I^aodicea,  a.  d.  270, 
an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  several 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  works,  of  which 
some  fragments  have  been  preserved. -"2.  An  emi* 
nent  jurist,  was  a native  of  Berytus  and  afterwards 
P.  P.  (;>rae/ec^it# |>me/orio)  of  lllyricum.  He  died 
A.  D.  3dl.  A work  on  agriculture,  often  cited  in 
the  Geoponica,  and  a treatise  eona^min^  SympatMei 
anil  Anlipaihirt^  are  assigned  by  many  to  this  Ann- 
tolius.  The  latter  work,  however,  was  probably 
written  by  Anatolius  the  philosopher,  who  was  the 
master  of  lamblichus,  and  to  whom  Porphyiy  ad- 
dressed Homeric  Qaes/tont.  3.  Professor  of  law 
nt  Berytus,  is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  employed  in  compiling  the  Digest,  He 
wrote  notes  on  the  Digest,  and  a very  concise 
commentary  on  Juftini.an's  Code.  Both  of  these 
works  are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  perished  a.  o. 
557,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byzantium,  w'hither  he 
had  removed  from  Berytus. 

Anaonu  (*Avovpdi),  a river  of  Thessaly  flowing 
into  the  Pagasoean  gulf. 

An&ya  (''Avawa),  an  ancient,  but  early  decayed, 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  salt  lake  of  the  same 
name,  between  Cclaenae  and  Colosne  {Hayee 
Ghio^). 

Anaz  C'At'o^).  1.  A giant,  son  of  Uranus  and 
Gaea,  and  father  of  Aiterius.— «2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gmls  hi  general,  characterising  them  ns  the 
rulers  of  the  world  ; but  the  plural  forms, 'Ai^aicsy, 
or"Ai'arr€y,  or’'A»'cuces  woISsr,  were  used  to  det*ig- 
nate  the  Dioscuri. 

Anax&g5ras  (’Aea{a7dpas),a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  w'os  bom  at  Clnzo- 
menne  in  Ionia,  n.c.  .“>00.  He  gave  up  his  property 
to  bis  relations,  os  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to 
higher  ends,  and  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  20; 
here  ho  remained  .30  years,  and  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  lime,  such  ns  Euripides  mid  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  | 
the  Athenians;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
impiety,  r.  c.  450.  It  was  only  through  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death  ; 
but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a flue  of  5 talents 
and  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Laznpiacus, 
where  be  died  in  428,  at  the  age  of  72.  Anaxa- 
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goras  was  dissatisfied  with  the  systems  of  bis  pre* 
decessors,  the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  struck  into  a 
new  path.  The  Ionic  philosophers  hiid  endeavoured 
to  explain  nature  and  its  various  phenomena  by  re- 
garding matter  in  its  different  forms  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anaxagoras,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceived  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a higher  cause,  independent  of  matter,  and  this 
cause  he  considered  to  be  nous  (s'otis),  that  is,  mind, 
thought,  or  intelligence. 

An&zander  (*Ai'dfa>'8pov),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eurycrates,  fought  in  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
about  B.  c.  668. 

AnazandridaB  ('Ava^cu'SptSuv).  1.  Son  of  Tbeo- 
pompus,  king  of  Sparta.  ~ 2.  King  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Leon,  reigned  from  about  B.  c.  560  to  520. 
Having  a barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce, 
the  ephors  made  him  take  with  her  a second.  By 
her  he  had  Cleomencs  ; and  after  this  by  bis  first 
wife  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. » 3.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a na- 
tive of  Cnmirtit  in  Rhodes,  l>egan  to  exhibit  come- 
dies in  B.C.  .376.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Anazarebna  {*Ayaldf>xot)„  a philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Asia  (b.c.  334),  and  gained  his 
favour  by  flattery  and  wit.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (323),  Anaxarchus  was  thrown  by 
shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nicocreon,  king  of 
Cy'prus.  to  whom  he  had  given  mortal  offence,  and 
who  had  him  pounded  to  death  in  a stone  mortar. 

AnazarSte  {*Ava^apiTn)^  a maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  the  love  of  Iphis,  who  at 
last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She 
looked  w'ilh  indifference  nt  the  funeral  of  the 
youth,  but  Venus  changed  her  iuto  a stone  statue. 

Ankxfbla  daughter  of  Plisthenes, 

sister  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Strophius,  and  mo- 
ther of  Pylades. 

Anaziblui  ('Avo^l^tor),  the  Spartan  admiral 
stationed  at  Byzantium  on  the  return  of  the  Cyrean 
Greeks  from  Asia,  B.C.  400.  In  389  he  succeeded 
Dercyllidos  in  the  command  in  the  Aegaean,  but 
fell  in  a battle  against  Iphicrates,  near  Antandius, 
in  .388. 

Anazid&mos  (*A*'a(i'3a^os),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Zeuxidnmus,  lived  to  the  conclusion  of  the  2nd 
Messenian  w-ar,  u.  c.  6GB. 

Anazllaus  ('Am^lAaor)  or  AnaxIIas  (*A»'a{L 
Xas).  1.  Tyrant  of  Khegium,  of  Messenian  origin, 
took  possession  of  Zancle  in  Sicily  about  b.  c. 
494,  peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed 
its  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in  476.— 2.  Uf 
Byzantium,  surrendered  Byzantium  to  tlie  Athe- 
nians in  B.  c.  408.— 3.  .\n  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary’  with  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  We  have  a few  fragments,  and  the 
titles  of  19  of  his  comedies.  — 4.  A physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Larissa,  was 
banished  by  Augustus  from  Italy,  B.  a 28,  on  the 
charge  of  magic. 

Anaximander  (’A>vi{iVcp’$pos),  of  Miletus,  was 
bom  D.  c 610  and  died  547,  in  his  64th  y’ear.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  the  Ionian 
school,  and  the  immediate  succeuor  of  Thales,  its 
first  founder.  He  first  used  the  word  dpx^  to 
denote  the  origin  of  things,  or  rather  the  material 
out  of  which  they  were  formed : he  held  that  tbit 
vat  the  infinite  (rh  ftirsipor),  everlasting, 
and  divine,  though  not  attributing  to  it  a spiritual 
or  intelligent  nature;  and  that  it  was  the  sub- 
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iUnce  into  which  all  thing!  were  retolredon  their  of  Mociia.— 9.  Aleo  Anohialoa,  on  ancient  cit; 
diasolution.  He  wu  a careful  obaerrer  of  nature,  : of  Cilicia,  \V.  of  the  Crdnua  near  the  coeat,  aaid  to 
and  waa  diatinguiahcd  by  hia  aatronomkal,  mathe-  hare  been  built  by  Sa^napalua 
metical,  and  geographical  knowledge ; he  ia  oaid  to  Anchlaea  {‘Ayxt<n)s),  aon  of  Capys  and  Themia, 
hare  introduced  the  uae  of  the  Gnomon  into  Greece,  the  daughter  of  Ilua,  king  of  Dardenua  on  Mount 
Anaximdnea  {’ Ayali/Jinii).  1.  Of  Miletua,  Ida  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  immortal  goda, 
the  third  in  the  aeriea  of  Ionian  philoaophera  and  waa  belored  by  Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  be- 
flonriahed  about  B.  c.  544  ; but  aa  he  waa  the  came  the  father  of  Aeneaa,  who  ia  hence  called 
teacher  of  Anazagoraa.  B.c.  480,  be  moat  hare  AncimaJet.  The  goddeaa  warned  him  nerer  to 
lived  to  a great  age.  He  conaideied  air  to  be  the  betray  the  real  mother  of  the  child ; but  aa  on  one 
firat  canae  of  all  thinga,  the  primary  form,  aa  it  occaaion  he  boaated  of  hia  inteirourae  with  the 
were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other  element!  of  goddeae,  he  waa  atiuck  by  a finah  of  lightning, 
the  univerae  were  reaolvable.— 9.  Of  Lampaacuo,  which  according  to  aome  traditiona  killed,  but 
accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Aaia  (a  c.  according  to  othera  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
834).  and  wrote  a hiatory  of  Philip  of  Macedonia;  Virgil  in  hia  Acneid  makes  Anchiaea  survire  the 
a hiatory  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  a history  of  capture  of  Troy,  and  Aeneaa  carriea  hia  father  on 
Greece  in  12  booko,  from  the  earlieat  mythical  hia  ahoulden  from  the  burning  city.  He  further 
agea  down  to  the  death  of  Epaminondaa.  He  alao  relate!  that  Anchiaea  died  soon  after  the  firat  ar- 
enjoyed  great  reputation  aa  a rhetorician,  and  is  rival  of  Aeneaa  in  Sicily,  and  waa  buried  on 
the  author  of  a scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the  mount  Eryx.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
■PijToputil  »p4t  'AXffoj'Jpoi',  usually  printed  among  believed  in  Sicily,  for  Anchiaea  had  a sanctuary  at 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  waa  an  enemy  of  Egeata,  and  the  fiineral  games  celebrated  in  Sicily 
Theopbraatua,  and  published  under  the  name  of  in  his  honour  continued  down  to  a late  period, 
the  latter  a work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athena,  Anchixia  (’Ayx»ria),  a mountain  in  Arcadia, 
and  Thehea,  which  produced  great  exasperation  N.  W.  of  Mantinea,  where  Anchiaea  is  said  to  have 
against  Theophraatua  been  buried,  according  to  one  tradition. 

Anazarbns  or  -a  ('Aiei^apCdr  or  -d : 'Ara^ap-  | Ancon  (Asvxoo-vpwv  'Ayicwe),  a harbour  and 
dsdr,  AnaiarbCnns  : Amatarba  or  Nmena,  Ru.),  I town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris  {Yakil-tmark) 
a conaiderable  city  of  Cilicia  Campeatria,  on  the  | in  Pontns. 

left  bonk  of  the  river  Pyramua,  at  the  foot  of  a Ancona  or  Ancon  CAy^wv ; Anconitanua  : An- 
mountain  of  the  tame  name.  Augustua  conferred  eoao),  a town  in  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
upon  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  (ad  Anaiarbum)  ; lying  in  a bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promon- 
and,  on  the  division  of  Cilicia  into  the  two  pro-  | toriea,  and  hence  called  Ancon  or  an  " elbow.”  It 
vincet  of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it  waa  made  the  ca-  waa  built  by  the  Syracusans,  who  settled  there  about 
pital  of  the  latter.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  me.  392,  discontented  with  the  rule  of  the  elder 
earthquakes  in  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Justin.  Dionysius  ; and  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a 
Ancaeua  (’Ayxeuot).  1.  Son  of  the  Arcadian  colony,  it  became  one  of  the  moat  important  aea- 
Lyenrgua  and  Creophile  or  Eutynome,  and  father  porta  of  the  Adriatic.  It  possessed  an  excellent 
of  Agapenor.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  harbour,  completed  by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  an 
t<mk  port  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  in  which  he  waa  active  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyricura. 
killed  by  the  boar.-^.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Asty-  The  town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus 
palaea  or  Alta,  king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samos,  bus.  and  iu  purple  dye  ; the  surrounding  country  pro- 
band of  Saniia,  and  father  of  Perilaua,  Enodoa,  duced  good  wine  and  wheat 
Samoa,  Alithersea,  and  Parthenope.  He  seems  to  Ancorfirlui  Hons,  a mounUin  in  Mauretania 
have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers  Coesarienaia,  S.  of  Caesarea,  abounding  in  citron 
with  Ancaeua,  the  aon  of  Lycurgua.  The  son  of  trees,  the  wood  of  which  waa  used  by  the  Romans 
Poseidon  ia  also  represented  aa  one  of  the  Argo-  for  furniture, 
nauts,  and  is  said  to  have  became  the  bclmaroon  of  Anodre.  [Nicxia.] 

the  ship  Argo  after  the  death  of  Tiphya.  A well-  Ancua  Kaielus,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  reigned 
known  proverb  ia  aaid  to  have  originated  with  this  24  years,  & c.  640 — 616,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
Ancaeua.  Ho  had  been  told  by  a seer  that  he  the  son  of  Numa'a  daughter.  Ho  conquered  the 

would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard  ; Latins  took  Diany  Latin  towna.  transported  the 

ud  when  he  to  afterwards  on  the  point  of  drink-  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  Aventine 
ing  a cup  of  a-ine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vineyard,  to  dwell  on : these  conquered  Latina  formed  the 
ho  laughed  at  the  seer,  who,  however,  answered,  original  Plebs.  He  alao  founded  a colony  at  Ostia. 
woAAd  Ki/Xiedr  ts  koI  Sxpwe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ; built  a fortress  on  the 

“ There  is  many  a slip  between  the  cup  and  the  Janiculum  as  a protection  against  Etruria,  and 
lip.”  At  the  same  instant  Ancaeua  waa  informed  united  it  with  the  city  by  a bridge  across  the 

that  a wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  hia  cup,  Tiber  ; dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  which  waa  a 

went  out  against  the  animal,  and  waa  killed  by  it  defence  for  the  open  ground  between  the  Caelian 
AnooUtes,  a people  of  Britain,  probably  a port  and  the  Palatine  ; and  built  a prison.  He  was 
of  the  Atrxbatxs.  succeeded  by  Tarquiniua  Priactu. 

ft.  Anoharlns,  tribune  of  the  plebs.  a c.  59,  Anojlia  (‘Aynipa : ’Ayxvpaedr,  Ancyranua).  I. 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  (An«>ov»),  a city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
of  Caesar.  He  waa  praetor  in  56  ; and  succeeded  39°  56'  N.  lat.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
L.  Piao  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.  Galatia  became  a Roman  provuice,  Anej-ro  waa  the 

Aaohesmus  (’AyxwpAt),  a hill  not  far  from  capital : it  was  originally  the  chief  city  of  a Gallic 
Athena,  with  a temple  of  Zeus,  who  waa  hence  tribe  named  the  Tectoaagea,  who  came  from  the  S. 
called  Andcsmiiis.  of  h ranee.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  had  the 

Anehl&le  and  -las  (’Ayx“i*’l).  L (Ahali)^  a name  of  Sebaate,  which  in  Greek  ia  equivalent  to 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  borders  Augusta  in  Latin.  When  Augustus  recorded  the 

« 
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chi«f  events  of  his  life  on  bronco  tablets  at  Rome,  I 
the  citizens  of  Ancyra  had  a copy  made,  which 
was  cut  on  marble  blocks  and  placed  at  Ancyra  in  1 
a temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome.  This 
inscription  is  called  the  Monumentum  Ancuranum. 
The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied  by  Toume- 
I'ort  in  170],  and  it  has  been  copied  several  times 
since.  One  of  the  latest  copies  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied  os  much  of  the 
(treek  inscription  as  is  legible. — 2.  A town  in 
Phrvgia  Epictetus  on  the  borders  of  Mysia. 

Anit&nla  (^AvUavla:  'Ai'Sai'tcdr,  *A»*5dy(orL  a 
town  in  Messenia,  between  Megalopolis  and  Mes- 
sene,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the 
Lelcges,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  se- 
cond Messenian  war,  and  from  that  time  only  a | 
village. 

Aj^5e&yi,  And^givi  or  Andes,  a Gallic  people 
N.  of  the  Loire,  with  a town  of  the  same  name, 
also  called  Juliomagus,  now  Angers. 

Andemattuumm.  [ Lingonks.  ] 

AndSra  (vd  ‘'A»'3c(pa:  'Ai'5eigi)i'dr),  a city  of 
Mysia,  celebrated  for  ita  temple  of  Cybele  lur- 
nained  *Aviitiprjyii. 

Anderitom  ( Anierittuc),  a town  of  the  Gabali 
in  Aquitania. 

Andes.'  L See  Andbcavi.— 2.  (Pic/o/a),  a 
village  near  Mantua,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

AndScIdes  (’Ar5o«ct8Tjr),  one  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  son  of  Leogoras,  was  bom  at  Athens  in 
ii.c.  467.  He  belunged  to  a noble  family,  and 
was  a supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens. 
In  436  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corcyreans  against  the  Corinthians.  In  415  he 
became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
mutilated  the  Hennae,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  ; 
but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  promising  to  reveal 
the  names  of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  He 
is  said  to  have  denounced  his  o«rn  father  among 
others,  but  to  have  rescued  him  again  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as 
a citizen,  and  left  Athens.  He  returned  to  Athens 
on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  in  411,  but  ^^-as  soon  obliged  to  fly  again. 
In  the  following  year  he  ventured  once  more  to 
return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
delivered  the  speech  still  extant,  Om  his  in 

which  he  petiti(Mied  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  He  was  thus  driven  into 
exile  a third  time,  and  w*ent  to  reside  at  Elis.  In 
403  ho  again  relumed  to  Athens  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus, 
and  the  procl^iation  of  the  general  amnesty.  He 
was  now  allowed  X6  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for 
the  next  3 years,  but  in  400  his  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries:  he 
defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant.  On  the 
Mysteries,  and  was  acquitted.  In  394  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Spo^  to  conclude  a peace,  and 
on  his  return  in  393  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  hii  embassy  (irapavp<(rffias) ; he 
defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  Os  the 
Peace  tcith  J/uedaemm,  but  was  found  guilty,  and  > 
sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He  soems  to 
have  died  soon  afterwards  in  exile.  Besides  the 
three  orations  already  mentioned  there  is  a fourth 
against  Alcibiades,  said  to  have  been  delivered  in 
415,  but  which  it  in  all  probability  spurious.— 


ANDROMACHE. 

I Editioms,  In  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators: 
also  separately  by  Baiter  and  Sanppe,  Zurich,  1 833. 
' AndraaniOll  L Husband  of  Gorge, 

daughter  of  Oeneus  king  of  Calydon,  in  Aetofia, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of  Thoas,  who  is 
hence  called  Andraemomdes.'^^.  Son  of  Oxylus, 
and  husband  of  Dr)'ope,  who  was  mother  of  Am- 
phissuB  by  Apollo. 

Andriseiui  a man  of  low  origin, 

who  pretended  to  be  a natarnl  son  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  w*as  seized  by  Demetrius,  king  of 
Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped  from  Rome, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  obtained  possession 
of  Macedonia,  B.C.  149.  He  defeated  the  praetor 
Juventius,  but  w’as  conquered  by  CaecUius  Metel- 
I lus,  and  taken  to  Rome  to  odoro  the  triumph  of 
the  latter,  148. 

Andrdclea  ('Ai^SpoxAfii),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue and  orator.  He  was  on  enemy  of  Alcibiades  ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  Al- 
cibiadet  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Androcles 
was  for  a time  at  the  head  of  the  democratlcal 
fMirty  ; but  in  b.  c.  4l  1 he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Androcluf,  the  slave  of  a Roman  consular,  was 
sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ; but  a Hon  which  was  let  loose  upon  hinj, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeaxi'd  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  An- 
droclus found  that  a large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  Hon  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  sodjo 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  a'os  pardoned,  and  presented  w*ith  the 
lion,  w'hicli  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city. 

Andr$g55s  (^Kv^pAywi),  son  of  Minos  and 
Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  conquered  all  his  opponents  in 
the  games  of  the  Pannthenaea  at  Athena  This  ex- 
traordinary good  luck,  however,  became  the  cause 
of  his  destruction,  though  the  mode  of  his  death  is 
related  diflerently.  According  to  some  accounts 
Aegeus  sent  the  man  he  dreaded  to  flgbt  against 
the  Maratbonian  bull,  who  killed  him  ; accoiding 
to  others,  he  was  assassinated  hy  bis  defeated  rivals 
on  his  road  to  Thebes,  w'hither  be  w*os  going  to 
take  part  in  a solemn  contest  A third  account 
related  that  he  was  assassinated  by  Aegeus  him- 
self. Minos  made  war  on  the  Athenians  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  imposed 
upon  them  the  shameful  tribute,  from  w'hich  they 
were  delivered  by  Tuksbi'S.  He  was  worshipped 
in  Attica  as  a hem,  and  games  were  celebrate  in 
his  honour  every  year  in  the  Cemmicus.  {Diet 

Ant,  art  Androgeonia.) 

AndrSm&chi  daughter  of  Eetion, 

king  of  the  Ciiician  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  nobles 
> and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the  IHad. 
Her  fiither  and  her  7 brothers  were  slain  by 
Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebes,  and  her  mother, 
who  bad  purchased  her  freedom  W a large  ransom, 
was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married  to  Hector, 
by  whom  she  had  a son  Scomandrius  (Astyanax), 
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find  for  whom  the  entertained  the  most  tender 
love.  On  the  taking  of  Troy  her  ion  wai  hurled 
from  the  wall  of  the  citV)  and  she  herself  fell  to 
the  share  of  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus),  the  son  of 
Achilles,  who  took  her  to  Epirus,  and  to  whom 
the  bore  3 sons,  Molossns,  Piehis,  and  Pergamus. 
She  afrerwards  married  Helenui,  a brother  of 
Hector,  who  ruled  over  Chnonio,  a port  of  Epirus, 
and  to  whom  she  bore  Cestrinut.  After  the  death 
of  Helenu8,she  followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia, 
where  an  hcroum  was  erected  to  her. 

AndrdsduslmB  (‘Avip6^iaxos).  1.  Ruler  of  Tau< 
romenium  in  Sicily  about  B.  c.  344,  and  father  of 
the  historian  Timoeus.^8.  Of  Crete,  physician  to 
the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 6K  ; was  the  hrst 
person  on  whom  the  title  of  Archia/er  ana  con* 
ferred,  and  was  celebrated  os  the  inventor  of  a 
famous  compound  medicine  and  antidote  called 
Thtri<ica  Andromaeht^  which  retains  its  place  in 
some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the  present  day. 
Andromachos  has  left  the  directions  for  making 
this  mijcture  in  a Greek  elegiac  poem,  consisting  of 
174  lines,  edited  by  Tidicaeus,  Tiguri,  IG07,  and 
Lcinker,  Norimb.  1754. 

Andrdmida  {*ApipofUSij)^  danghter  of  the 
Aethiopian  king,  Cepheus  and  Cassioptla.  Her 
mother  boasted  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
surpassed  that  of  the  Nereids,  who  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation,  and 
a sea*monstcr.  The  oracle  of  Ammon  promised 
deliverance  if  Andromeda  was  given  up  to  the 
monster ; and  Cepheus,  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  chained  .\ndromeda  to  a rock. 
Here  she  was  found  and  saved  by  Perseus,  who 
stew  the  monsW'r  and  obtained  her  as  his  wife. 
Andromeda  had  previously  been  promised  to  Phi* 
nens,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  famous  fight  of 
Phincus  and  Perseus  at  the  wedding,  in  which  the 
former  and  all  his  associates  wer^  slain.  (Ov.  J\fH. 
T.  1,  seq.)  After  her  death,  she  was  placed  among 
the  stars. 

Andronlcoi  {*Av^povIkos).  1.  Cyrrhestet,  so 
called  from  his  native  place,  C?yrrha,  probably  lived 
about  B.  c.  100,  and  built  tho  octagonal  tower 
at  Athens,  vulgarly  called  ^ the  tower  of  the 
winds”  (see  £)tct.  of  Ant.  p.  616,  2d  ed.,  where 
a drawing  of  the  building  is  given).  2.  Liylos 
Androt^OttS,  the  earliest  Runuin  poet,  was  a 
Greek,  probably  a native  of  Tarentum,  and  the 
slave  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  by  whom  he  was 
manumitted,  and  from  whom  he  received  the 
Roman  name  Livius.  He  obtained  at  Rome  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  He 
wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies  in  Ijatin,  and  ! 
we  still  possess  the  titles  and  fragments  of  at  least 
14  of  his  dramas,  all  of  which  w*ere  borrowed 
from  the  Greek : his  first  drama  was  acted  in  b.c. 
240.  He  also  wTote  an  Odytsty  in  the  Saturnian 
verse  and  Ify7nm.  (See  DUntxer,  TArii  Andrxmiri 
Fragtn^ta  collecta^  <lr.  Berlin,  1835.)  — 8.  Of 
^odes,  a Peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome,  about 
B.C.  58.  He  published  a new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  library  of  Apellicon,  and  which  were 
brought  to  Rome  by  Sulla  with  the  reft  of  Apelli- 
con*!  library  in  B.  c.  84.  Tyrannio  commenced 
this  task,  but  apparently  did  not  do  much  towards 
it.  The  arrangement  which  Aadronicus  made  of 
Aristotle's  writings  seems  to  be  the  one  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions.  He  wrote 
many  commeniancs  upon  the  works  of  Aristotle ; 
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bnt  none  of  these  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  w'bicb  is  ascribed  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  w’as  written  by  some  one  else, 
and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus  CaU 
listiis  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  1.5th  century. 

Andrdpdlif  (^AvZpwv  vdAis : Chabur)^  a city  of 
l/ow'er  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Andropolites,  and,  under  the  Romans,  the  station  of 
a legion. 

imdroi  C'Ai'Spos:  ''Ai^pior:  A «</ro),  the  most 
northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Cy- 
clades, S.  K.  of  Euboea,  21  miles  long  and  8 broad, 
Mirly  attained  importance,  and  colonised  Acanthus 
and  Stagira  about  b«c.  G54.  It  was  token  by 
the  Persians  in  their  invasion  of  Greece,  was  after- 
wards subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  a later  time  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  at  length  to  Attalus  III., 
king  of  Pergamus,  on  whose  death  (b.c.  133)  it 
passed  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  whence  the 
whole  island  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Its  chief  town,  also  called  Andros,  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  a harbour  of  the 
name  nf  Gaureieon.  and  a fort  Gaurion. 

AndrdUon  (^AvZportwv).  1.  An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, and  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  against 
whom  the  latter  delivered  an  oration,  which  is  still 
extant.  — 2.  The  author  of  on  Atthia,  or  a work 
o»  the  history  of  Attica. 

Anemdria,  afterw.ards  Axtemolea  ('Av«Mwp«<ci, 
*Ai^}ji<akua : *Ay4pMpi*vi),  a town  on  a hill  on  the 
borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi. 

AjiBxnfrriiim  {^Ay^fiovpiov : Anamur^  Ru*)i  * 

town  and  promontoiy'  at  the  S.  point  of  Cilicia,  op- 
posite to  Cyprus. 

Angerdna  or  AngerGnla,  a Roman  goddess,  re- 
specting whom  we  have  different  statements,  some 
representing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence,  others 
as  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  reheres  men  fmm  it  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  with  her  mouth  bound  and 
sealed  up.  Her  festival,  Anrfcronalia,  was  cele- 
brated yearly  on  the  12th  of  December. 

Angites  ('Ayyirr^s  : AnfffaAta\  a river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, flowing  into  the  Strj’mon. 

Angina  or  Ang^tla,  a goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who  lived  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

Angli  or  AngUi,  a German  people  of  the  lucc 
of  the  Suevi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  after- 
wards passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
which  was  called  after  them  England.  [Saxonba.] 
A portion  of  them  appear  to  have  settled  in  Aa- 
in  Schleswig. 

An^rivarlL  a German  people  dwelling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Visurgis  (Besrr),  separated  from  tho 
I Cherusei  by  an  agger  or  mound  of  earth.  The 
name  is  usually  derived  from  Afiyem^  that  is,  mea- 
dows. They  were  generally  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Homans,  but  rebelled  in  a.  d.  16,  and 
were  subdued.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury they  exteuded  their  territories  southwards, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Chaiaan,  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri,  S. 
and  E.  of  the  Lippe,  the  Angaria  or  Engem  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Aniefitoa.  a freedman  of  Nero,  and  formerly  hit 
tutor,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  cxecu- 
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tion  of  numy  of  hU  crinm:  he  «*ua  afterwards 
banished  to  Sardinia  where  he  died. 

Anlcltu  OftUtu.  [Gallup.] 

Anlgma  \*Kviypoi\  A\favro~Potamo)^  a small 
river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  the  Minye'w  (M<- 
tftrfjios)  of  Homer  (//.  xi.  721),  rites  in  M.  LapU 
that,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Samicum  : 
its  waters  have  a disagreeable  smell,  and  its  fish 
are  not  eatable.  Near  Samicum  was  a cave  sacred 
to  the  Nymphs  An^^ruUs  {'Ayiypl9*s  or  ’Ayiypid- 
5<s),  whore  persons  with  cutaneous  diseases  were 
cur^  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Anlo,  anciently  Afllen  (hence  Gen.  Ani^nls : 
TeveroM  or  T^n/ene),  a river,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  th»  Hcroici  near  Treba  (7>m'),  Hows  first 
N.W.  ana  then  S.W.  through  nairow  mountain- 
valleys,  receives  the  brook  Digentia  {Lioenza) 
above  Tibur,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiful  water>falls 
(hence  pnuctf>$  Anio^  Hor.  Carm,  L 7.  13),  and 
Hows,  forming  the  boundary  betw*ecn  Latium  and 
the  land  of  the  Sabines,  into  the  Tiber,  3 miles 
above  Rome,  where  the  town  of  Antemnae  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Anio  w'as  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
two  Aqueducts,  the  Anio  vet  us  and  Anio  novus, 
(See  Did.  of  Ant.  pp.  110,  11 1,  2d  cd.) 

AnltU  (’'Ai'ios),  ton  of  Apollo  by  Cretlsa,  or 
Rhoeo,  and  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Dryope 
he  hod  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elais, 
to  whom  Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at 
will  any  quantity  of  wine,  com,  and  oil, — whence 
they  were  called  Oenotrofxte.  With  these  neces- 
saries they  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks 
during  the  first  9 years  of  the  Trojan  war.  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  Aeneas  was  kindly  received  by 
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Anna,  daughter  of  Bolus  and  sister  of  Dido. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  Hed  from  Carthage 
to  Italy,  where  she  w*as  kindly  received  by  Aeneas. 
Here  she  excited  the  Jealousy  of  Lavinia,  and 
being  warned  in  a dream  by  Dido,  she  Hcd  and 
threw  herself  into  the  river  Numicius.  Henceforth 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  nymph  of  that  river 
under  the  name  of  Anna  Psrsnna.  There  are 
various  other  stories  respecting  the  origin  of  her 
worship.  Ovid  relates  that  she  was  considered  by 
some  as  Jjuna.  by  others  as  Themis,  by  others  os 
lo,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  others  as  the  Anna  of 
Bovillae,  who  supplied  the  plebs  W'ith  food,  when 
they  seceded  to  the  Mous  Sacer.  (Or.  Fast.  iii. 
62.3.)  Her  festival  w*as  celebrated  on  the  16th  of 
^farch.  She  was  in  reality  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  miMt 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.  The  identiHcatioii  of  this  goddess 
with  Anno,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubt^ly  of 
late  origin. 

Aa«ft  C^mndnA,  daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comne- 
nus  (reigned  A.  D.  lORl — 1118),  viTote  the  life  of 
her  father  Al'xis  in  16  books,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  histories  of  the  By- 
xantine  literature. — Editions.  By  Poisinus,  Paris, 
16'61  ; by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1839. 

Aanalij,  a cognomen  of  tlie  Villia  Gens,  first 
acquired  by  L.  VilRus,  tribune  of  the  plsbs,  in 
B.  c.  179,  because  he  introduced  a law  fixing  the 
year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  lawTul  for  a person 
lo  lie  a candidate  for  each  of  the  public  othccs. 

M.  Aimaitu,  le^tc  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  of  Cilicia,  B.  c.  61. 


I T.  AnniAniu,  a Roman  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  Fescennine 
verses. 

A&aiolris  (*AxvUcpir\  a Cyrenaic  philosopher, 
of  whom  the  ancients  have  left  us  contradictory 
accounts.  Many  modem  writers  have  supposed 
that  there  were  two  philosophers  of  this  name,  the 
one  contemporary  with  Plato,  whom  be  is  said  to 
have  ransomed  for  20  minae  from  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  other  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

Annina  Cimber.  [Cisibbr.] 

Annins  Milo.  [Milo.] 

Anser,  a poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  a friend  op 
the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  and  one  of  the  detractors 
of  Virgil.  Hence  Virgil  plays  upon  his  name  (£c<, 
ix.  38).  Ovid  (lyisi.  ii.  435)  calls  him  proisu. 

Ansibarli  or  AmpsiTArli,  a German  people, 
originally  dwelt  S.  of  the  Bructeri,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser:  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Chauci  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  59),  they  asked  the  Romans  for  permission 
to  settle  in  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Yssel,  but  when  their  request  was  refused 
they  wnndered  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  at  length  extirpated,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus.  We  find  their  name,  however, 
among  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Antae5p5Us  ('AvrcudiroAir : nr.  Gau-d-Kebir)^ 
an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt  (the  Theba'is),  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Antaeopo- 
lites,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Osiris. 

Antaeos  (*Avra7or),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ge,  a 
mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya,  whose  strength 
WAS  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  The  strangers  who  came 
to  his  country  were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  him  ; 
the  conquered  were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  be 
built  a house  to  Poseidon.  Hercules  discovered 
the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  earth, 
and  crushed  him  in  the  air.  The  tomb  of  Antaeus 
(Antad  coUis)^  which  formed  a moderate  hill  in 
the  shape  of  a man  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
was  shown  near  the  toum  of  Tingls  in  Mauretania 
down  to  a late  period. 

Antagfirat  ( AKra7($por),  of  Rhodes,  Hourished 
about  B.  c.  270,  a friend  of  Antigonus  Gonataa 
and  a contemporar}'^  of  Aratus.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  entitled  Theltais.,  and  also  epigrams  of  which 
specimens  are  still  extant. 

Antaloldaa  (*A>^aAiri8os),  a Spartan,  son  of 
Leon,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
concluded  with  Persia  in  B.  c.  387«  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  since  it  was  the  fhiit  of 
his  diplomacy.  According  to  this  treaty  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with  Claxo- 
menae  and  Cyprus,  were  to  belong  to  the  Persian 
king:  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain  only 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros  ; and  all  the  other 
Greek  cities  W’cre  to  be  independent. 

Aatander  ("AvrewSpov),  brother  of  Agathocles, 
king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  his  brother. 

AntAwkruB  ("kirravipof.  ‘Ayrde^pios:  Anion- 
dro\  a city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  Adramyttian 
Gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  ; an  .Aeolian  colony. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  at  touching  here  after 
leaving  Troy  (Aen.  iii.  106). 

Anubridua  ('AerdpaSur ; Tortosa).,  a town  on 
the  N.  border  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  the  island  of 
Aradut. 


ANTEA. 

Antia  or  AntSa  (^Arma),  daugliter  of  the  Ly* 
cian  king  lobatce,  wife  of  Proetiu  of  Argos.  She 
ii  also  called  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Bellerophontes,  see  Bbllbrophontks. 

Antenmae  (Antemnas,  'atis),  an  ancient  Sabine 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  nnd  the  Tibo*, 
destroyed  by  the  Homans  in  the  earliest  times. 

Antfoor  (*Arr^»^).  L A Trojan,  son  of  Ae^ 
•yetes  and  Cleomestra,  nnd  husbwd  of  Theano. 
According  to  Homer,  he  w'as  one  of  the  wisest 
among  the  elders  at  Troy : he  rcccired  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  into  hia  house  when  thf*y  came  to 
Troy  as  ambesiadon,  and  advised  his  fellow^citizens 
to  restore  Helen  to  Menelau*.  Thus  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a traitor  to  his  country,  and  when  sent  to 
Agamemnon,  just  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  to 
negotiate  peace,  he  concerted  a plan  of  delivering 
the  city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  Antenor  was 
spnri'd  by  the  Greeks.  His  history  after  this  event 
is  related  differently.  Some  writers  relate  that  he 
founded  a new  kingdom  at  Troy  ; according  to 
others,  he  embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
was  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  C\Tenc ; w*hile 
a third  account  states  that  he  went  with  the  Heneti 
to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  foundation  of  Patnvinm  and 
severe!  towns  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  sons  and 
descendants  of  Antenor  were  called  AntFndrlda^. 
•>•8.  Son  of  Euphronor,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
made  the  first  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogfton,  which  the  Athenians  set  up  in  the 
Ceraroicus,  b.  c.  509.  These  statues  were  carried 
off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  others  made  cither  by  Callias  or  by  Praxiteles. 
After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 
sent  the  statues  back  to  Athena,  where  they  were 
again  set  up  in  the  Ceramlcus. 

AntIrtM.  [Eros.] 

Anterorta,  also  c^led  Ponima  or  Pnnxa,  to- 
gether with  Postvorta,  are  described  cither  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta  ; but  originally  they  were  only  two  at- 
tributes of  the  one  goddess  Carmenta,  the  former 
describing  her  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous  to  the  two-headed 
Janus. 

Anth5d5ii  (*Av0ri9iiy : *ApBjt96yios : Lnkisi  9), 
a town  of  Boeotia  with  a harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euboean  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Messapitit,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Antbedon, 
or  from  Anthedon,  ion  of  Glaucus,  who  was  here 
changed  into  a god.  (Ov.  Afet.  viL  232,  xiii.  905.) 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  lived  by  Ashing. 

AnthSmlos,  emperor  of  the  West,  a.  d.  467*~ 
472,  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Ricimer, 
who  made  Olybritis  emperor. 

AnthlmfU  -oOrrot:  'ApAf/Aodcior), 

a Macedonian  town  in  Cbalcidicc. 

AnthSmftila  or  Anthlmos  a 

city  of  Mesopotamia,  S.W.  of  Edetsa,  and  a little 
£.  of  the  Euphrates.  The  lurrounding  district 
was  called  by  the  same  name,  but  was  generally 
included  under  the  name  of  OsRHORTfB. 

AnthenS  a place  in  Cynnria,  in  the 

Peloponnesus. 

AnthyUa  (''Ar^AAa),  a considerable  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  below  Nanerntis,  the  revenues  of  which, 
under  the  Persians,  were  assigned  to  the  wife  of 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  to  provide  her  with  shoes. 
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j Antifts,  Q.  Valerias,  a Roinmi  historian,  fluu- 
} rished  about  u.  c.  80,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  those  of  Sulla.  He 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  the  most  lying  of  all  the  annalists,  and  sel- 
dom mentions  his  name  without  terms  of  reproach : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Livy's  judgment  is 
correct 

AntielSa  (*A>rf«rXfto),  daughter  of  Autolycus, 
wife  of  IjBlfrtes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  di^  of 
grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is  said 
that  before  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Sisyphus ; whence  Euripides  calls 
UivMes  a son  of  Sisyphus. 

AuticUdei  {* AptikK^Htis),  of  Athens,  lived  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
author  of  severe!  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  entitled  Nosii  (N4^ot).  containing  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  their  my- 
thical expeditions. 

Antilcj^  more  anciently  Anticirrha  (*Avrf. 
or  *Avr(irvpo:  ’Avr(«rvp«i;r,  *AvTiirvpa7or). 
1.  (Aspra  Spitia\  a tou'n  in  Phocis,  with  a harbour 
on  a peninsula  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Anticy- 
I ranus,  a bay  of  the  Crissaean  gtilf,  called  in  ancient 
I times  Cyparissus.  It  continued  to  be  a place  of 
I importance  under  the  Romans. «»8.  A town  in 
I Thessaly,  on  the  Spercheus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

I Both  towns  were  celebrated  for  their  hellebore,  the 
I chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  madness  : hence  the 
I proverb,  trt  5«7,  when  a person  acted 

senselessly,  and  S’avigri  Anticyram.  (Hor.  Sat  ii« 
3.  166.) 

Aatfg^nei  (*A>rryevvjT),  a general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  the  satrapy 
of  Snsiana,  and  espoused  the  side  of  Eumenes.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  316,  Antigenes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  bis  enemy  Anttgoniis,  and  was 
burnt  alive  bv  him. 

AntlgSnl^  (’Arri7*ri8oj),  a Theban,  a cele- 
brated flute-player,  and  a poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

Anti[g5il6  (*AvriYdv7}),  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
bis  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismene,  and  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynices.  In  the  tragic  story  of 
Oedipus  Antigone  appears  os  a noble  maiden,  with 
a truly  heroic  attachment  to  her  father  and  brothe'rs. 
When  Oediptis  had  blinded  bimself,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  quit  Thebes,  he  w'os  accompanied  by  An- 
tigone, who  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Co- 
lonus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her 
two  brothers  hod  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow  Poly- 
nices to  be  buried,  Antigone  alone  defied  the  ty- 
rant, and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother.  Creon 
thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a subterra- 
neous cave,  w'here  she  killed  herself.  Haemon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  killed 
himself  by  her  side. 

Antigonia  and  -la  CAs^t^dvsio,  *Amyoi4a). 
L {Tepeieni)^  a town  in  Epirus  (Illyricum),  at  the 
junction  of  a tributar)'  with  the  Aous,  and  near  a 
narrow  pass  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains.««8. 
A Macedonian  toam  in  Chalcidice.*»8.  See  Man- 
tinba.**4.  A town  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria, 
founded  by  Antigonus  as  the  capital  of  his  empire 
(b.  c.  306),  but  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred hf  Selcncus  to  Antiochia,  which  was  built 
in  its  Deighbourhood.~d.  A town  in  Bithvnia, 
afterwards  Nicaea.^6.  A town  in  the  *froas. 
[Alexandria,  No.  2.J 
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AntIgSnus  CAirrlyoros),  1.  Kin^  of  Asia, 
sumamod  the  One-eyed,  »ou  of  Philip  of  KlrmiotU, 
and  father  of  Demetritu  Puliorceies  by  8ira- 
tonlce.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  (b.  c.  3‘J3),  be  received  the 
provinces  of  the  Ort»ater  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pam* 
phylia.  On  the  death  of  the  regent  Anti{»atcr  in 
319,  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia.  In 
31 G he  defeated  and  put  Ktimcnes  to  death,  after 
a strugde  of  nearly  3 years.  From  315  to  31 1 
he  carried  on  war,  with  rarying  success,  against 
Selcitcns,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus. 
13y  the  j»eflce  made  in  311,  Amigonus  aas  allowed 
to  have  the  government  of  all  Asia  ; but  peace  did 
not  last  more  than  a year.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy's  deet  in  30G,  Antigonus  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Seleuous.  In  the  same  year 
Antigonus  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  His  son  Demetrius  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  against  Cassander  in  Greece  ; but  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Asia  to  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  against'whora  Cassander,  Soleucas,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysimachus,  had  formed  a fresh  confederacy. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  deflated  by  Lysi* 
machus  at  the  decisive  luitilc  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in 
301.  Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle  in  the  01st  year 
of  his  age.  — 2.  Oonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetcs,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after  his  father's 
death  in  Asia  in  b.  c.  283,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  throne  till  277.  He  T»*as  driven 
outof  his  kingdom  by  Pmhus  of  Epirus  in  273,  but 
recovered  it  in  the  following  year:  he  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
again  recovered  his  dominions.  He  attempted  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
died  in  239.  He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  IL 
His  surname  Gonatis  is  usually  derived  from  Gon- 
nos  or  Gonni  in  Thessaly  ; but  some  think  that 
(innatas  is  a Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron 
plate  protecting  the  knee. — 3.  Doton  (so  called 
i>ecausc  he  was  always  about  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  On  the  death  of  Deme- 
tnliB  II.  in  B.  c.  ‘229,  he  was  left  guardian  of  bis 
son  Philip,  but  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius, 
and  heaiine  king  of  Macedonia  himselL  He  sup- 
ported Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league  against 
Cleomcnes,  king  of  Sparta,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Sellasia  in  221,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  he  defeated  the  Illyrians, and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  220.  — 4.  King  of  Judaea, 
son  of  Arislobulus  II.,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Parthians  in  B.  c,  40,  but  was  Uken  prisoner 
bv  Sosius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  and  w as  put 
to  death  by  the  latter  in  37-  — 5.  Of  CaryaCus, 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  B.  c.  250,  and  wrote 
a work  still  extant,  entitled  llialoruu 
which  is  only  of  v-alue  from  its  preserving  extracts 
from  other  and  l>etter  works.  — Ediiinns,  By  J. 
Beckmann,  Dips.  1791,  and  by  Westermann  in 
his  /^afnrforoj/ru/»Aj,  Bruna  1839. 

A&mib^us  : JthfUtt-^heikh  or 

Anti’ L^ianou)^  a mountain  on  the  coniines  of  Pa- 
lestine, l^boenicia,  and  Syria,  )«raliel  to  Libanus 
which  it  exceeds  in  height  Its  highest 
summit  is  M.  Hermon  (also  Jchel’fi-SheikJi). 

Autlldohui  (’AktIaoxos),  son  of  Nestor  and 
Anaxibin  or  Eurydlcc,  accompanied  hit  father  to 
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Troy,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hts  bravery 
He  w*as  slain  before  Troy  by  Memnon  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  bis  friends 
Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

AntixB&chua  (’AKrl/taxot).  1.  A Trojan,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  not  to  surrender  Helen  to 
the  Greeks.  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  Menelaas.  —2.  Of  Claros  or 
Colophon,  a Greek  epic  and  elc^oc  poet,  wa« 
probably  a native  of  Claros,  but  was  called  a Co- 
lophonian, because  Claros  belonged  to  Colophoiu 
{Cmrius  poeta^  (,>v.  Trui.  L 6.  1.)  He  fiourisbed 
tow’ards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; his 
chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length  called 
Thtbais  (0if6ats).  Antiinachus  was  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school^ 
who  wTote  more  for  the  learned  than  for  the  public 
at  largo.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
tltose  of  Homer.  He  also  wrote  a celebrated  ele- 
giac poem  called  Lpdty  which  was  the  name  of  his 
wife  or  mistress,  as  well  as  other  w'orka  There 
w’as  likewise  a tradition  tliat  be  made  a recension 
of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Antin55p51is  {^Ayn96ov  woKis  or  'fonivofia : 
Euienek,  Hu.),  a splendid  city,  built  by  Hadrian, 
in  memory  of  bis  favourite  Antinous,  on  the  £. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Besa, 
in  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanorois).  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Nomos  Antino’iU’S,  and  had  an  oracle  of 
the  goddess  Bo  ml 

AntlnSm  (’AktIi'oos).  L Son  of  EupUbes  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  was 
slain  by  Ulysses.  — 2.  A youth  of  extraordinary 
Wauty,  bom  at  Claudiopoiis  in  Biibj.'nia,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  his  com- 
panion in  all  his  journeys.  He  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  a.  d.  122,  whether  accidentally  or  on 
purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief  of  the  emperor 
knew  no  bounds.  He  enrolled  Antinnos  amongst 
the  gods,  caused  a temple  to  be  erected  to  him  at 
Mantiofa,  and  founded  the  city  of  Antinoopolis 
in  honour  of  him.  A large  number  of  works  oi  art 
of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  bis  honour,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  extant. 

AntlftcUa  and  -5a  (*Ayr<3xvm ; *AvTxoxsot 
and  •dx«*«*»  ’Avtiox‘v  and  .dx^u^i^a,  Antioche- 
mis),  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  IG  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Strleuais  I. 
Nicater,  and  named  in, honour  of  his  father  An- 
tiochus.  1.  A.  Epidaphnet,  or  ad  Baphnem,  or 
ad  Orontem  ('A  M : so  called  from  a 

neighbouring  grove:  ’A  M ‘Opderp:  AnUtJday 
Hu.),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  long  the  chief  city  of  Asia  and  perhaps  of  the 
world,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about 
20  miles  (ge<^.)  from  the  sen,  in  a beautiful  valley, 
about  10  miles  long  and  5 or  6 broad,  enclosed  by 
the  ranges  of  Amauus  on  the  N.W.  and  Casius  on 
the  S.K  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicatur,  about 
B.  c.  300,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Antigonia.  It  flourished  so  rapidly 
as  soon  to  need  enlargement ; and  other  additions 
were  again  made  to  it  by  Seleucus  IL  CalUnicut 
(about  B.C.  240),  and  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes 
(about  B.  c.  170).  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Tctrapolis  (rtTponrdAf,  ue.  4 afiW).  Besides 
being  the  capital  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the 
world,  it  had  a considerable  commerce,  the  Orontes 
being  navigable  up  to  the  city,  and  the  high  road  be- 
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tween  Asia  and  Europe  poiting  through  it.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  the  procon* 
suls  of  Syria  ; it  was  {aroured  and  risited  by 
emperors ; and  was  made  a colonia  with  the  Jus 
Itaiicum  hy  Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  one  of  th^ 
earliest  strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith ; the  first 
place  where  the  Christian  lume  was  lued  (Acts, 
xi.  26) ; the  centre  of  missionary  efforts  in  the 
Apostolic  age  ; and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chief 
bishops,  who  were  callod  Patriarchs.  Though  far 
inferior  to  Alexandria  as  a seat  of  learning,  yet  it 
derired  some  distinction  in  this  respect  from  the 
teaching  of  Libanins  and  other  sophists  ; and  its 
eminence  in  art  is  attested  by  the  beautiful  gems 
and  medals  still  found  among  its  ruins.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  Chosro6s  (a.  d.  540), 
but  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gare  it  the  new  name 
of  ThiQpdlis  (0«ovirdAi5).  The  ancient  walls 
which  still  surround  the  insignificant  modem  town 
are  probably  those  built  by  Justinian.  The  name 
of  Antiochla  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
district,  L e.  the  N.W.  port  of  Syria,  which  bor- 
dered upon  Cilicia.  — 2.  A.  ad  Maeandnua  (*A. 
vpbf  nr.  iVau/teAr,  Ru.).  a city  of 

Caria,  on  the  Moeander,  built  by  Antioebus  1. 
Sotcr  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Pythopolis.  — • 
8.  A.  Pmdiae  or  ad  PUidiam  (*A  niOiSiot  or 
wpht  ni<rt8if ),  a considerable  city  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia  Paroreios  and  Pisidia  ; built  by  colonists 
from  Magnesia ; declared  a free  city  by  the  Ro- 
mans aftor  their  victc^  over  Antiochus  the  Great 
(b.  c.  189)  ; made  a colony  under  Augustus,  and 
called  Caesarea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship and  the  great  temple  of  Men  Arcaeus  (M^v 
'Afuccubr,  the  Phrygian  Moon-god),  which  the 
Romans  suppressetl^A  A.  m^gUna  ('A  Map- 
710*^  : Meru  iihaM-JeAan  9),  a city  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Margiana,  on  the  river  Maigus,  founded 
by  Alexander,  and  at  first  called  Alexandria  ; de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians,  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  I. 
Soter,  and  called  Antiochio.  It  was  beautifully 
situated,  and  was  surrounded  by  a wall  70  stadia 
(about  8 miles)  in  circuit.  Among  the  less  im- 
portant cities  of  the  name  were : (5.)  A.  ad  Tan- 
nun  in  Comroagenc  ; (6.)  A.  ad  Gragwn,  and 
(7.)  A ad  Pyramnm,  in  Cilicia.  The  following 
Antiochs  are  better  known  by  other  names : A ad 
8amm  [Adana]  ; A Chofaoenes  [Charax]  ; 
A CalUrriiod  [Edsssa]  ; A ad  Hippnxn  [Os- 
para]  ; A Xjg^nlae  [Nimbis]  ; in  Cilicia 
[TAasua]  ; in  Caria  or  Lydia  [Trallbs]. 

AatUohna  ('Arrloxov).  I.  Ki/ipt  of  6/n'a. 

1.  SotW  (reigned  B.  c.  280—261),  was  the 
•on  of  Scleueus  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae.  Ho  mnrried  his  step- 
mother Stratonlce,  with  whom  he  fell  violcotly  in 
love,  and  whom  his  fisther  surrendered  to  him.  He 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  in  261.^2.  Tbeoa 
(B.  c.  261—246),  son  and  successor  of  No.  1.  The 
Milesians  gave  him  his  surname  of  TAeos,  because 
he  deliver^  them  from  their  tyrant,  Tiroarchus. 
He  carried  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  w hich  was  brought  to  a close  by 
his  putting  away  his  wife  LaodW,  and  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.  After  the  death 
of  Ptolemy,  ho  recalled  Laodice,  but  in  revenge  for 
the  insult' ^e  hod  received,  she  caused  Antiochus 
and  Berenice  to  be  murderecL  Daring  the  reign  of 
Antiochus,  Anacet  founded  the  Parthian  empire 
(250),  and  Theodotui  established  an  independent 
kingdom  at  Bactria.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
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son  Selcucus  Calliniciii.  His  younger  son  Antioebus 
Hierox  also  assumed  the  crown,  and  carried  on 
war  some  years  with  his  brother.  [Sblsccl'5  II.] 
»3.  Thu  Great  (b.  c.  223 — 187),  second  son 
of  Selcucus  Caliinicus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Scleueus  Ceraunus,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  15th  year.  After  defeating 
(220)  Molon,  satrap  of  Media,  and  his  brother  Alex  • 
aoder,  satrap  of  Penis,  who  bad  attempted  to  make 
themselves  independent,  he  carried  on  war  against 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
obtain  CoeloS)Tia,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  but 
wos«>bliged  to  cede  these  provinces  to  Ptolemy,  in 
consequence  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Raphia 
near  Uaxa,  in  217.  He  next  marched  against 
Achaeus,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
whom  be  put  to  death,  w’hen  he  fell  into  his  haudii 
in  214.  [Achaei'8.]  Shortly  after  this  be  was 
engaged  for  7 years  (212 — 2Uo)  in  an  attempt 
to  regain  the  £.  provinces  of  Asia,  which  had 
revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  11.  ; but 
though  he  met  with  great  success,  he  found  it 
hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Parthian 
and  Bactrian  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded 
a peace  with  them.  In  205  he  renewed  his  w'ar 
against  Egypt  with  more  success,  and  in  198  con- 
quered P^estine  and  Coele-Syria,  which  ho  after- 
wards gave  as  a dowry  w'iih  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
upon  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  In 
196  he  crossed  over  into*Europe,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Thnctan  Chersonese.  This  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  w’ho  commanded 
him  to  restore  the  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king  ; but  be  refused  to  comply  with  their  demand  ; 
in  which  resolution  he  was  strengthened  by  Han- 
nibal, who  arrived  at  his  court  in  195,  Hannibal 
urged  him  to  invade  Italy  without  lost  of  time  ; 
but  Antioebus  did  not  follow  his  advice,  and  it 
was  not  till  192,  that  he  croeti.d  over  into  Greece. 
In  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  compelled  to  return  to  Asia ; his  fleet 
was  also,  vanquished  in  two  engagements.  In  190 
be  was  again  defeated  by  the  Komans  under  L. 
Scipio,  At  Mount  Sipylus,  near  Magnesia,  end 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  in 
188,  on  condition  of  his  c^ing  all  his  dominions 
£.  of  Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Eiiboic 
talents  within  12  years,  giving  up  his  elephants 
and  ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman 
enemies ; but  he  allow’ed  Hunnibal  to  escape.  In 
order  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  he 
attacked  a wealthy  temple  In  Elimiais,  but  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187).  He  was 
succeeded  by  bis  ton  Scleueus  Philopator.  4. 
Epiphanes  (b.c.  175 — 164),  son  of  Antiochus  I II., 
was  given  as  a hostage  to  the  Romans  in  188, 
and  was  released  from  captivity  in  175  through 
his  Untber  Seleucus  Philopator,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  some  year.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Egypt  from  171 — 168  w ith  great  success, 
in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria  and  PaU'stine,  which 
bad  been  given  as  a dowry  with  his  sister,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  in  168, 
when  the  Romans  compelled  hiih  to  retire.  He 
endeavoured  to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities  ; but 
this  attempt  led  to  a rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattathias  and  his  heroic  ions  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antioebus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
Heattempied  to  plunder  a temple  in  Elrmais  in  164, 
but  he  w as  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterwards 
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in  a itatc  of  raving  madnfM,  wbicb  the  Jews  and 
Greekt  equally  attributed  to  hU  aacrilegious  crimes. 
Hii  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimmet  (**  the 
madman*')  in  parody  of  EpipkoHes,^b,  £upA- 
tor  (B.C.  164 — 162),  son  and  successor  of  Epi- 
phanes,  9 years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and 
reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias.  He 
was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Sotcr,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  at  Rome  as  a hostage.  6.  Theot, 
son  of  Alexander  Balas.  He  was  brought  forward 
as  a claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trius Nicatorby  Tryphon,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  142. 
— 7.  Sidetes  (b.  c.  137 — 128),  so  called  from 
Side  in  PomphyUa,  where  he  w*as  brought  up, 
younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  succeeded  Try- 
phon. He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  his  elder 
brother  Demetriia  Nicator,  who  was  a prisoner 
with  the  Parthiana  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Parthians,  at  first  with  success,  but  was  aftei^ 
’wards  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  128. 8. 
Orypof,  or  Hook-nosed  (b.c.  125-"96),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  in  125  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who  put  to  death  hit  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
CHS,  because  she  w’ished  to  have  the  power  in 
her  own  hands.  He  poisoned  his  mother  in 
120,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  for  some 
years  with  his  half-biother  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus. 
At  length,  in  1 12,  the  two  brothers  agreed  to  share 
the  kingdom  between  them,  A.  Cysicenus  haring 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Orypus  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provinces.  Gtyq)us  was  assassinated 
in  96.  "—9.  Cyziceiiiii,  from  Cyxicus,  where  he 
was  brought  up,  son  of  A.  VII.  Sidetes  and  Cleo- 
patra, reigned  over  Coele*  Syria  and  Phoenicia  from 
1 12  to  96,  but  fell  in  battle  in  95  against  Seleucus 
Kpiphancs,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypua^lO.  £lUl^> 
bM,  son  of  A.  IX.  Cyzicenus,  defeated  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  who  had  slain  his  father  in  battle,  and 
maintained  the  throne  against  the  brothers  of  Se- 
leucus. He  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IX. 
in  95.«->ll.  Epiphanea,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Ory- 
pus and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  carried  on 
war  against  X.  Eusebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Orontes. 
«12>  Bionyaiu,  brother  of  No.  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a short  time,  but  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Syrians,  w'om 
out  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Seleucidae,  offered 
the  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
united  Syria  to  his  own  dominions  in  83,  and  held 
it  till  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  in  69. -*13. 
Aliaticnf,  son  of  A.  X.  Eusebes,  became  king 
of  Syria  on  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  in 
69  ; but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  65  by  Pompey, 
who  reduced  Syria  to  a Roman  province.  In  this 
year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 

II.  Kings  of  Commagene, 

L Made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  about 
B.  c.  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with  troops  in  49, 
and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  38.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Milhridates  I.  about  31. Suc- 
ceeded Mithridates  I.,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Home  by  Augustus  in  29.  ~ 3.  Succeeded  Mith- 
ridates II.,  and  died  in  a.  d.  17.  Upon  his  death, 
Commogene  became  a Roman  province,  and 
remained  so  till  a.  D.  38. -->4.  Sumamed  Kpi- 
fHANBS,  apparently  a son  of  Antiochus  111., 
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received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Calignla  ia 

A.  D.  38.  He  was  subsequently  deposed  by  Cali> 
gula,  but  regained  his  kingdom  on  the  accession 
of  Claudius  in  41.  He  was  a &ithftil  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  their  wars 
against  the  Parthians  under  Nem,  and  against  the 
Jews  under  Vespasian.  At  length  in  7^  he  wras 
accused  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians  against 
the  Romans,  w'as  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Ill,  IMtrarp, 

L Of  Ai^paa  in  Cilicia,  a sophist,or,as  he  himself 
pretended  to  be,  a Cynic  philoeopher.  He  flourished 
about  A,  J).  200,  during  the  reign  of  Severut  and 
Caracalla.  During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the 
Parthians,  he  deserted  to  the  Parthians  together 
with  Tiridatea  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gnisbed  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  also  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a writer.  ^9.  Of  Ascalon,  the 
founder  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was  a friend  of  Lu- 
cullus and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies 
At  Athens  (h.  a 79) ; but  he  bad  a sdiool  at  Alex- 
andria also,  M well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  His  principal  teacher  w’as 
Philo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  ArcuUas,  and  Car- 
neades,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy.  He 
is,  however,  better  known  as  the  adversary  than 
the  disciple  of  Philo ; and  Cicero  mentions  a trea- 
tise called  Sosus,  written  by  him  against  his  master, 
in  which  he  refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Acndemica. 
«3.  Of  Syraonse,  a Greek  historian,  lived  about 

B.  c.  423,  and  wrote  histories  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 

('ArridTif).  1.  Daughter  of  Nycteus 
and  Polyxo,  or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Doeotia, 
became  by  Zens  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus.  [AmphIon.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a 
state  cf  madness  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which 
her  sons  had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition 
she  wandered  through  Greece,  until  Pboctis,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her.  * 
9.  An  Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of  The- 
seus, and  mother  of  Hippolynis. 

AiitlpAter  (*AyriwaTpos).  L The  Macedonian, 
an  oflicer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  left  by  the  latter  regent  in  Mace- 
donia, when  be  crossed  over  into  Asia  in  b.  c.  334. 
In  consequence  of  dissensions  between  Olympias 
and  Antipnter,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Asia  in 
324,  and  Craterus  appointed  to  the  regency  of  Ma- 
cedonia, but  the  death  of  Alexander  in  the  follow- 
ing year  prevented  these  arrangements  from  taking 
effect  Antipater  now  obtain^  Macedonia  again, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Craterus,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  government,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  independence.  This  war,  usually  called  the 
I^amian  war,  from  Lamia,  where  Antipaterwai  be- 
sieged in  323,  was  terminated  by  Antipater'i  vic- 
tory over  the  confederates  at  Craiinon  in  322. 
This  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  Athens  and 
the  death  of  Dbmosthbnxs.  In  321  Antipater 
croased  over  into  Asia  in  order  to  oppose  Perdiccas ; 
but  the  murder  of  Pxrdiccas  in  E^pt  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  left  Antipater  supreme  regent. 
Antipater  died  in  319,  after  appointing  Polytper- 
chon  regent,  and  his  own  son  Caboandbr  to  a 
subordinate  position. 9.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  second  son  of  Caasander  and  Thesaalo- 
nTca.  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Philip 
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IV.  (b.  c.  295),  grcftt  diMentionf  ensued  between 
Antipater  and  hit  yoanger  brother  Alexander,  for 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  beUering 
that  Alexander  wat  iaTonred  by  hit  mother,  put 
her  to  death.  The  younger  brother  upon  this  ap- 
plied for  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhns  of  Epirus  and 
bemetrint  Foliorcetea.  The  remaining  history  it 
related  difierently : but  ao  much  it  certain,  that 
both  Antipater  and  Alexander  were  subsequently 
put  to  death,  either  by  Demetrius  or  at  bis  insti- 
gation, and  that  Demetrins  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia. «8.  Father  of  Herod  the  Great,  son  of  a 
noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hyreanns  against  his  brother  Aristobulus. 
He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Romans,  and  in 
B.  c.  47  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of 
Judaea,  which  appointment  he  held  till  his  death 
in  49,  when  be  was  carried  off  by  poison  which 
Molicfaus,  whoee  life  he  had  twice  saved,  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcaniis  to  administer  to  him. 
»4.  Eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first 
wife,  Doris,  brought  about  the  death  of  his  two 
half-brothers,  Alexander  and  Aristobulos,  in  b.  c. 
6,  but  was  himself  condemned  as  guilty  of  a con- 
spiracy against  his  father's  life,  and  was  executed 
iiVe  days  before  Herod's  death.— 6.  Of  Tarsus, 
a Stoic  philosopher,  the  successor  of  Diogenes 
and  the  teacher  of  Panaetiui,  about  b.  c.  144. 
—6.  Of  Tyre,  a Stoic  philosopher,  died 'shortly 
befmu  B.  c.  45,  and  wrote  a work  on  Duties  (Je 
7.  Of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flourished  about 
B.C.  108 — 100,  and  lived  to  a great  age.— 8.  Of 
Thessaloniea,  tho  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Augustas. 

Ant!p&tar.  L.  Gadlus,  a Roman  jurist  and 
historian,  and  a contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (b.  c. 
123)  and  L.  Crassus,  the  orator,  wrote  wfaaa/es, 
which  were  epitomised  by  Brutus,  and  which  con- 
tained a valuable  account  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Antipatria  ('Aj^ivdrpia : Berai  9),  a town  in 
lllyricnm  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Apsus. 

A&titpbfaiM  ('AKTt^drut).  1.  A comic  poet  of 
the  middle  Attic  comedy,  bom  about  b.  c.  404, 
and  died  330.  He  wrote  365,  or  at  the  least  260 
plays,  which  were  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
language.— 8.  Of  Berga  in  Thrace,  a Greek  writer 
on  marvellous  and  incredible  things.— 8.  An  epi- 
grammatic poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  about  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Antipb&tBi  (’Arn^dTi^s),  king  of  the  mythical 
lAestrygones  in  Sicily,  who  are  represented  as 
giants  and  cannibals.  They  destroyed  1 1 of  the 
ships  of  Ulvsses,  who  escape  with  only  one  vessel. 

Antipkellas  ('Arrf^AXor:  Antipkiio\  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia.  between  Patara  and  Aperlae, 
originally  the  port  of  Phbllus. 

AntipMumf  ('Aiwl^^s),tbe  Rhodian,  founder 
of  Oela  in  Sicily,  d.  c.  690. 

Antitphnns  ('Arrf^Aor).  1.  Of  Bysanthim, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  author  of  several  excellent 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antholc^*,  was  a contem- 
porary of  the  emperor  Nero.— 8.  Of  Egypt,  a 
diRtinguisbed  painter,  the  rival  of  Apelles,  painted 
for  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great 

AmtlpAon  ('AKTi^wr).  1.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  10  orators  in  the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a 
•on  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist,  and  bora  at  Rbamsus 
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in  Attica,  in  &c.  480.  He  belonged  to  tbe  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (b.  c.  411),  after  the  overthrow  of  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned, and  put  to  death. 
The  oratorical  powers  of  Antiphon  are  highly  praised 
by  the  ancients.  He  introduced  great  improvements 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  theoretical  laws  for  practical  eloquence  ; he 
opened  a school  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric,  and 
the  historian  Thucydides  is  siud  to  have  been  one 
of  his  pupUa  The  orations  which  be  composed 
were  written  for  others  ; and  the  only  time  that  be 
spoke  in  public  himself  was  when  he  was  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech,  which  was 
considered  in  antiquity  a maste^piece  of  eloquence, 
is  now  lost  (Thuc.  viii.  68  ; Cic.  Brut.  12.)  We 
still  possess  15  orations  of  Antiphon,  3 of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  and  the  remaining 
12  as  specimens  for  bis  school,  or  exercises  on  fic- 
titious cases.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators,  and  separately,  edited  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838,  and  Mtttzner, 
Berlin,  «1 838. — 8.  A tragic  poet  whom  many 
writers  confound  with  the  Attic  orator,  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death. — 8.  Of  Athens,  a 
sophist  and  an  epic  poet  wrate  a work  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Cicero  and  others.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of  So^tes.  (Xen. 
Mem.  i.  6.) 

Antlplras  (*Arri^r).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  slain  by  Agamemnon. —8.  Son  of  Thes- 
salus,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy. 

Antlp61ia  ('ArrlvoAtr ; A a/t'6es,  pronounced  by 
the  inhabitants  Antiboul)^  a town  in  GaUia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast  in  the  territory  of  the  De- 
ciates,  a few  miles  W.  of  Nicaea,  was  founded  by 
Massilia  ; the  fMrria,  or  salt  pickle  made  of  fish, 
prepared  at  this  town,  was  very  celebrated. 

AntSrrhlam  {*Arri^toy : Ca$UUo  di  RomeUa\ 
a promontory  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Locris, 
opposite  Rhium  {Cdtteiio  di  Morea)  in  Achaia, 
with  which  it  formed  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf:  the  straits  are  sometimes  called 
the  Little  Dordan^Ui, 

Antiiia  : *kyrurtta7os : Ao/ot  Zioi- 

neona$\  a town  in  Lesbos  with  a harbour,  on  the 
W.  const  between  Methymna  and  the  promontory 
Sigrium,  was  originally  on  a small  island  opposite 
Lnbos,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  Lesbos. 
It  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Romans.  & a 168,  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Methymna,  because  they 
had  assisted  Antiochus. 

Antisthlnes  (*Arrur8/njt),an  Atheninn,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers.  His  mother 
was  a Thracian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Ta- 
nagra(B.  c.  426),  and  was  a disciple  first  ofOorgias, 
and  then  of  Somtes,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and 
at  whose  death  he  was  present.  He  died  at  Athens, 
at  the  age  of  70,  He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  born  of  foreign 
mothers  ; whence  probably  bis  followers  were 
called  Cynics  (Kto'txol),  though  others  derive  their 
name  from  their  dog-like  ne^ect  of  all  forms  and 
usages  of  society.  His  writinn  were  very  nu* 
merouB,  and  chiefly  dialogues  ; nis  style  was  pure 
and  elegant ; and  be  possessed  considerable  uowera 
of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two  declamations  of  bis  are 
preserved,  named  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are 
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purely  rhetorical.  He  wus  an  enemy  to  all  epccu- 
lation,  and  thus  wai  opposed  to  Plato,  whom  he 
attacked  furiously  in  one  of  his  dialogues.  His 
philosophical  system  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  ethics,  and  he  taught  that  virtae  is  the  sole  thing 
necessary.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all  the 
luxuries  and  outward  comforts  of  life  by  his  mean 
clothing  and  hard  fare.  From  his  school  the  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung.  In  one  of  his  works  entitled 
J*ky$ieus^  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the  Deity. 
(Cic.  de  Nai.  Deor,  i.  13.) 

AntUtiui,  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a c.  88,  a 
distinguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of  Sulla,  I 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in  ' 
82.  His  daughter  Antistia  was  married  to  Pom*  ; 
peius  Matrnua  i 

Antutiltu  Labeo.  [LxBia]  ' 

Antiatliu  VStof.  [VxTua] 

Antitaonu  (*A*w(raopof  : Al^Dagk)^  a chain 
of  mountains,  w'bich  strikes  off  N.E.from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  centre  of  which  district  it  turns  to  the  E. 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates Its  average  height  exceeds  th#t  of  the 
Taupis  ; and  one  of  its  summits.  Mount  Argneus, 
near  Mazaca,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

Aatilom  (Antias:  Torre  or  Pofio  d*  Anto\  a 
very  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  a rocky  promontory 
running  out  some  distance  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  , 
It  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and 
in  earlier  and  even  liter  times  was  noted  for  its 
piracy.  Although  united  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
to  the  Latin  League,  it  generally  sided  with  the 
VolKtans  against  Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  4G8,  and  a colony  was  sent  thither, 
but  it  revolted,  was  taken  a second  time  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  338,  was  deprived  of  all  its  ships, 
the  beaks  of  which  {Ro$tra)  served  to  ornament  the 
platform  of  the  speakers  in  the  Roman  forum,  was  ' 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  received 
another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradually  recovered  , 
its  former  importance,  was  allowed  in  course  of  i 
time  again  to  be  used  as  a seaport,  and  in  the  latter  , 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  became 
a favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
and  emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  was  bom  here, 
and  in  the  remains  of  his  palace  the  celebrated 
Apollo  Belvedere  was  found.  Antium  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune  (O  Dix>a^  (fratumqMoe 
retd$  Antiuin^  Hor.  Cam.  I.  35),  of  Aesculapius, 
and  at  the  port  of  Ceno,  a little  to  the  £.  of  Antiiuo, 
a temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  account  the  place 
is  DOW  called  Ketiwo. 

Antlus  Beatlo.  [Rbktio.] 

Antdnia.  L Major^  elder  daughter  of  M.  An- 
tonias and  Octavia,  huslMUid  of  L.  Itomitius  Aheno- 
barbua,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Domitiua,  the  father  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  Tacitus  calls  this  Autonia  the 
younger  daughter.-— 2.  AHnor^  younger  sister  of 
the  preceding,  husband  of  Dnisus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  mother  of  Oerroanicus, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  of  Livia  or  Li- 
villa,  and  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  died  a.  d. 
38,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her  grandson'Coli- 
gula.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  virtue, 
and  chastity.  3.  Daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius. married  first  to  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  after- 
wards to  Fauitus  Sulla.  Nero  wished  to  marry 
her  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Poppaea,  a.  d.  6(> ; 
and  on  her  refusal  be  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
on  a charge  of  treasou. 
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AatSnU  Tnrria,  a castle  on  a rock  at  the  K.W. 
comer  of  the  Temple  at  Jerasolem,  which  com- 
manded both  the  temple  and  the  city.  It  was  at 
first  called  Baris:  Herod  the  Great  changed  its 
name  in  honoor  of  M.  Antonius.  It  contained  the 
residence  of  the  Procurator  Judaeae. 

Antonfai  Itineririnm,  the  title  of  an  extant 
work,  which  is  a very  valuable  itinerary  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  which  both  the  (oincipal 
and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a list  of  all 
the  places  and  stations  upon  them,  the  distances 
from  place  to  place  being  given  in  Homan  miles. 
It  is  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  M.  Auielios 
Antoninus,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  commenced 
by  order  of  Juliua  Caesar  and  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Augustiu ; though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  received  important  additions  and 
revbion  under  one  or  both  of  tlie  Antonines. — AWi- 
Uon$:  by  Wesseling,  Amst  1735  ; by  Panbey 
and  Pinder,  Berlin,  1848. 

AntOUXnSp&Us  KvrmnvvwdXit : 4rrts,  Inns),  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Edessa  and  Dora, 
q/1.  Maximianopolia,  and  a/t  Constantia. 

Antfiiilnui,  M.  AorMIus.  fM.  Aurelius.] 

Antdidaua  Pioi,  Homan  emperor,  a.  n.  138~ 
IGI.  His  name  in  the  early  port  of  his  life,  at 
full  length,  was  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus  Bmomius 
Arrius  Aniominus.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  Nemausus  (A'umes)  in  Gaul ; but  Antoninus 
himself  «*as  bom  near  Lanuvium,  September  19th, 
A.  D.  86.  From  an  early  age  he  gave  promise  of 
bis  future  wonh.  In  120  he  was  consul,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia : 
on  bis  return  to  Rome  be  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  Hadrian,  who  adopted  him 
on  February  25th,  138.  Henceforward  be  bore  the 
name  of  T.  Aeiius  Iladrianui  Antonimus  Caesar^ 
and  on  the  death  of  Hadrian,  July  2nd,  138,  he 
ascended  the  throne.  The  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Pius^  or  the  dultfuUy  qfiecticmaie^ 
because  he  persuaded  them  to  grant  to  his  father 
Hadrian  the  apotheosis  and  the  other  honours 
usually  paid  to  deceased  emperors,  which  they 
had  at  first  refused  to  bestow  upon  Hadrian.  The 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a blank  in  history  — 
a blank  caused  by  the  suspension  fora  time  of  a’or, 
violence,  and  crime.  He  was  one  of  the  besf  princes 
that  ever  mounted  a throne,  ond  all  his  thoughts 
and  energies  were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  No  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  new 
conquests,  and  various  insurrections  among  the 
Germans,  Dacians,  Jews,  Moors,  Egyptians,  and 
Britons,  were  easily  quelled  by  bis  legates.  In  all 
the  relations  of  private  life  the  character  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  reproach.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  wife  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  profligate 
life,  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  memory  with 
honours.  He  died  at  Lorium,  March  7lh,  IGl,  in 
bis  75tfa  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius, 
whom  he  had  adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopted 
by  Hadrian,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage. 

Antfijiliinj  LibeiMis,  a Greek  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
A.  D.  147,  and  wrote  a work  on  Metamorphoses 
(McTOMop^afWK  <rvvaysiyi\)  in  4 1 chapters,  which 
is  extant. —AWfltons : by  Verheyk,  LugiL  BaL 
1774  ; by  Koch,  Lips.  1832  ; by  WestermauD, 
.in  his  Paradoxofjraphi^  Drunsv.  1839. 

Antonios.  L M.,  the  orator,  bom  b.c.143; 
quaestor  in  113  ; praetor  in  104,  when  he  fought 
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ftgauut  the  pintet  in  Cilicia ; connil  in  99  ; and 
censor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sulla's  partr,  and 
was  pat  to  death  br  Marius  and  Cinna  when  they 
entered  Rome  in  87 : his  head  was  cut  oif  and 
placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  mentions  him  and  L. 
Crassns  as  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  their 
age  ; and  he  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Cicero's  Dt  Orators.  ^2.  K.,  sumamed  Crb- 
Tici'S,  elder  son  of  the  orator,  and  lather  of  the 
iriumTir,  was  praetor  in  75,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi* 
terranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  and  used  his  power 
to  plunder  the  provinces.  He  died  shortly  after* 
wards  in  Crete,  and  was  called  Crttiau  in  derision. 
— 8.  C.,  younger  son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of 
the  triuniTir,  was  expelled  the  senate  in  70,  and 
was  the  colleague  of  Cic**ro  in  the  praetorship  (65) 
and  consulship  (63).  He  was  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
romising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
ad  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  bat  onwilling 
to  fight  against  his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand on  the  day  of  battle  to  bis  legate,  M.  Petreius. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into  his 
province,  which  he  plundered  shamefully  ; and  on 
nis  return  to  Rome  in  59  was  accused  both  of 
taking  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion 
in  his  province.  He  was  defend^  by  Cicero,  but 
was  condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  probably 
by  Caesar,  and  was  in  Rnme  at  the  be^ning  of 
d4.*4.  X.,  the  TrituiiTiT,  was  son  of  No.  2.  and 
Julia,  the  sitter  of  L.  Julias  Caesar,  consul  in  64, 
and  was  bom  about  83.  Hb  father  died  while  be 
was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  ap  by  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  married  his  mother  Julia,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Cati- 
line's eonspiraUffs : whence  be  became  a personal 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Antony  indulged  in  his  earliest 
youth  in  every  kind  of  dissipation,  and  hb  aflairs 
soon  became  deeply  involved.  In  58  he  went  to 
i^yrin,  where  he  served  with  distinction  under  A. 
Oahinius.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  sgainst 
Aristobnlus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  in  the  re- 
storation of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  in  55.  In 
54  he  went  to  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter  was  elected  qnaestor.  As  quaestor 
(52)  he  returned  to  Oaul,  and  served  under  Cl^aesar 
for  the  next  two  yean  (52,  51 ).  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  50,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active 
partisans  of  Caesar.  He  was  tribnne  of  the  plebs 
in  49,  and  in  January  fled  to  Claesar's  camp  in 
Cisalpine  Oaul,  after  putting  hb  veto  upon  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate  which  deprived  Caesar  of  hb 
command.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  hb  victo- 
rious march  into  Italy,  and  was  lefi  by  Ckmsar  in 
the  command  of  Italy,  while  the  latter  carried  on 
the  war  in  Spain.  In  48  Antony  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  ; and  in  47  he  was  again  lefr  in  the  com- 
mand of  Italy  daring  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa. 
In  44  he  was  consnl  with  C^sar,  when  he  offered 
him  the  kingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia.  After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15th  of 
March,  Antony  endeavoured  to  succeed  to  hb 
power.  He  therefore  used  every  means  to  appear 
as  hb  representative  ; he  pronounced  the  speech 
over  Caesar's  body  and  read  his  will  to  the  people  ; 
and  he  alto  obtained  the  papers  and  private  pro- 
perty of  Caesar.  But  he  found  a new  and  uiiex- 
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pected  rival  in  young  Ortavianua,  the  adopted  son 
and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from 
Apollonia  to  Home,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar, 
and  St  first  joined  the  senate  in  order  to  crusii 
Antony.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Antony 
proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaol,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  Dim  by  the  senate  ; but  Dec. 
Brutus  refused  to  snnender  the  province  to  An- 
tony and  threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  Antony.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a public  enemy, 

I and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  w*ar  against  him 
to  Octaviaous.  Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  in  April  43,  and  was  obliged  to  cross 
I the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  however,  had  fallen, 
and  the  senate  now  began  to  show  their  jealousv 
of  Octavianos.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a powerful  army : Octavianus  be- 
came reconciled  to  Antony ; and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be  vested 
in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  under  the 
title  of  Triumviri  Aei)>a5^oas  Contiituevdae^  for  the 
next  5 years.  The  mutual  enemies  of  each  were 
{voscrib^  and  in  the  numerous  executions  that 
followed,  Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in 
the  roost  unmeasured  manner  in  hb  PkUippic 
Oro/iofls,  fell  a victim  to  Antony.  In  42  Antony 
and  Octavianus  crushed  the  republican  partjr  by 
the  battle.of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius 
fell.  Antony  then  went  to  Asia,  which  he  bad 
received  as  his  share  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to 
Egypt,  a captive  to  her  charms.  In  41  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  and  hb  brother  L.  Antonius,  vmdv 
war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  Antony  prepared 
to  support  bis  relatives,  but  the  war  was  brought 
to  a close  at  the  beginning  of  40,  before  Antony 
could  reach  Italy.  The  opportune  death  of  Fulvia 
facilitated  the  reccmciliation  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus,  which  was  cemented  by  Antony  marrying 
Octavio,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  AnUmy  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  39,  when  the  triumvirs  con- 
cluded a peace  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  he  after- 
words went  to  his  provinces  in  ths  East  lo  thb 
year  and  the  following  V'entidius,  the  lieuu*nant 
of  Antony,  defeated  the  Partbians.  In  37  Antony 
oossed  over  to  Italy,  when  the  triumvirate  was 
renewed  for  5 years.  He  then  returned  to 
the  East,  and  shortly  afrerwards  sent  Octavio 
back  to  her  brother,  and  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  In  36  be  in- 
vaded Parthia,  but  be  lost  a great  number  of  hb 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  He  was  more 
successful  in  bis  invasion  of  Armenia  in  34,  for  be 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Artavasdes, 
the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria. 
Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  character  of  a 
Homan  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  an  Eastern  despot  Hb  conduct,  and  the 
unbemnded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had  acquired 
over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters ; and  Octavianus  thought  that  the  time  bad 
now  come  for  crushing  his  rival.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Actiuro, 
September  2nd,  31,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was 
completely  defeated.  Antony,  accompanied  by 
Clvopatra,  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  in  the  following  year  (30), 
when  Octavianus  appeared  before  the  city.«»A 
C.,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Mace- 
donia in  44,  fell  into  the  bands  of  M.  Brutus  in 
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43,  And  WAA  put  to  death  by  Brntiu  in  42,  to  re* 
Tenge  the  murder  of  Cicero.  ««>6.  L.,  youngett 
brother  of  the  triumrir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he 
engaged  in  war  against  Octavianus  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Fulria,  his  brother's  wife.  He  was  unable 
to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  liimself  into  the 
town  of  Perusia,  which  he  wiu  obliged  to  surrender 
in  the  following  year : hence  the  war  is  usually 
called  that  ot  Perusia.  His  life  was  spared,  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Octavianus  to  the 
command  of  Iberia.  Cicero  draws  a frightful  pic- 
ture of  Lucius'  character.  He  calls  him  a gladiator 
and  a robber,  and  heaps  upon  him  every  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt.  Much  of  this  is  of 
course  exaggeration.  — 7.  X.,  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  Antyltt^  which  is  probably  only  a 
corrupt  form  of  AntoniUus  (young  Antonins),  elder 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  vras  exeaited  by 
order  of  Octavianus,  after  the  death  of  hit  father 
in  30.  •"■S.  Jnloa,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Octavia 
at  Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  favour  from 
Augustus.  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  10,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulterous  in- 
tercourse with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
Antdnlna  Felix.  [Fklix.] 

Antdxxliu  Musa.  [Musa.] 

AatdnltLS  Prisma.  [Primus.] 

Astros  (*Arrpc^and  of  'Arrgwvfi:  *Arrp«inor: 
Fono),  a town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacut. 

Antunnaosm  {Andemadi)^  a town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine. 

Asflbis  (*'Aeoi;^iO,  an  Eg>’pt-an  divinity,  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a human  being  with  a dog's 
head.  He  was  originally  worshipped  simply  as 
the  representative  of  the  dog,  which  animal,  like 
the  cat,  was  sacred  in  Egypt ; but  his  worship  was 
subsequently  mixed  up  with  other  religious  systems, 
and  Anubis  thus  assumed  a symbolical  or  astrono* 
mical  character,  at  least  with  the  learned.  His 
worship  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  but  he  was 
most  honoured  at  Cynopolis  in  middle  Egypt,  Later 
myths  relate  that  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father  ; and 
that  Isis  brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard 
and  companion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the 
same  service  that  dogs  peribnn  to  m«L  In  the 
temples  of  Egypt  Anubis  seems  to  have  been  re- 
presented as  the  guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place 
in  the  front  of  a temple  was  particulariy  sacr^  to 
him.  The  Greeks  identified  him  with  their  own 
Hennes,  and  thus  speak  of  Hermooupbis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon.  His  worship 
was  introduced  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire  spread  very  widely 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

Anxnr.  [Tarracina.] 

AnztinLi,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a grove  near  Anxur  (Tarracina)  together 
with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a youthful  Ju- 
piter, and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On  coins  his  name 
appears  as  Azur  or  Anxur. 

AnyiU  (*Arv<nt),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  their  kin^  Sabaco. 

Anj^  (*A«'tm)),  of  Tegea,  the  authoress  of  se- 
veral epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  700,  and  not  300,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  epigrams  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral  tongs. 


APAMEA, 

Aajfttlf  C'AjwTor),  a wealthy  Athenian,  son  of 
Antbemion,  the  most  influential  and  formidable  of 
the  accusers  of  Socrates,  B.  c.  399  (hence  Socratea 
is  called  Anyti  Hor.  Sat,  il.  4.  3).  He  was  a 
, leading  man  of  the  democratical  party,  and  took  an 
active  part,  along  with  Tbrasybulus,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  30  Tyrants.  The  Athenians,  having 
repented  of  their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  sent 
Anytus  into  banishment 

Afin  C'A«o')t  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  ftom  whom  the  Aones,  an  ancient 
race  in  Boeotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  A^ia  was  the  name  of  the  part  of 
Ikx'Otia,  near  Phocis,  in  which  were  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe  (Aoniae  aquae^  Or. 
Fad.  iii.  456).  The  Muses  are  also  called  Aoesdea, 
since  they  fi^aented  Helicon  and  the  fountain  of 
Aganippe.  (Ov.  MeL  v.  333.) 

Afaildee.  [Aon.] 

Anrti  (‘'Aoperoi)  or  Adorti,  a powerful  people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  who  appear  to  have  had  their 
original  settlements  on  the  N.E.  of  the  C^pian,  but 
are  chiefly  found  between  the  Palus  Maeoiis  (&a 
of  Axt/)  and  the  Caspian,  to  the  S.K.  of  the  river 
Tanais  (Z>on),  whence  they  spread  far  into  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia.  They  carried  on  a considerable 
traffic  in  Babylonian  merchandise,  which  they 
fetched  <mi  camels  out  of  Media  and  Annenia. 

A5of  or  Aeas  (’A^r  or  Alar : rioso,  riusso, 
or  ForiMsa),  the  principal  river  of  the  Greek  part 
of  Illyricum,  rises  in  M.  Laemoo,  the  N.  part  of  Pin- 
dus,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Apollonia. 

Ap&mea  or  4a  ('Avd^cia : 'An^uevr,  Apam4ui, 
-dnus,  -ensis),  the  name  of  several  Asiatic  cities, 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleucus  1.  Nica- 
tor,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Apama.  L 
A.  ad  Orontam  (Famuiii),  the  capital  of  the  Sy- 
rian province  Apamenc,  and,  under  the  Romans,  of 
Syria  Secunda,  was  built  by  Soleucns  Nicator 
the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pblla,  in  a very  strong 
position  on  the  river  Orontes  or  Axius,  the  citadel 
being  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  tlie  river,  and  the 
city  on  the  right.  It  was  surrounded  by  rich  pas- 
tures, in  which  Seleucus  kept  a splendid  stnd  of 
hones  and  500  elephants.  2.  In  Oarodne  in 
Mesopotamia  {Balatir)^  a town  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
to  Zbuqmi,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge,  commanded  by  a castle,  called  Seleucia. 
In  Pliny's  time  (a.  d.  77)  it  was  only  a rain. « 

3.  A.  Cibdtna  or  ad  Kaeajidram  CA  if  Kiftrrdr, 
or  Malardpo*'),  a great  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Maeander,  close  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Marsyas.  It  was  built  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  his  mother  Apama,  and 
peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
OUenae.  It  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Asia  within  the  Euphrates ; and  under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  seat  of  a Conventus  Juridicus.  The 
surrounding  country,  watered  by  the  Maeander 
and  its  tributaries,  was  called  AparnSna  Regio. « 

4.  A..  Xjrldon,  in  Bithynia.  [Myrlka.]»-5.  A 
town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district  of 
Assyria  called  Sittacene,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  with  the  Royal  (^anal  which  connected  tha 
Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  and  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island  called  Mesene,  which  was  formed  by 
this  canal  and  the  2 rivers.-* 6.  A*  Xeaenes 
(A'oma),  in  Babylonia,  at  the  S.  point  of  the  same 
island  of  Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
ami  Euphrates.  **  7.  A.  Bhayana  CA.  if  irpit  'Pa. 


APELLES. 

7a7f),  a Greek  city  in  the  diatrict  of  Choorene  in 
Partbia  (formerly  in  Media),  S.  of  the  Caapian 
Gatea. 

Apellea  (*AT«XAiii),  the  moat  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  bom,  roost  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a Coan  and  others  an  Ephesian.  He  was 
the  contemporary  and  friend  Alexander  the 
Great  (b.c.  33b — 323),  whom  he  probably  ac- 
companied to  Asia,  and  who  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  that  ho  was  the  only  person 
whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his . por« 
traiL  After  Alexander*!  death  be  appears  to  b.ive 
trareiled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Ueuig 
driren  by  a storm  to  Alexandria,  after  the  as- 
sumption of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy  (b.  a 306), 
whose  favour  be  bad  not  gained  while  he  was 
with  Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a plot  to  ruin  him, 
which  be  defeat^  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill 
in  drawing.  We  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died.  Throughout  his  life  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  hhnself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a day  without  practising.  Hence  the 
proverb  Nul/a  dief  tine  tinea.  A list  of  bis  works 
is  given  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  36).  They  are  for  the 
most  part  single  figures,  or  groups  of  a very  few  ' 
figurea  Of  bis  portraits  the  most  celebrated  was 
that  of  Alexander  wielding  a thunderbolt ; but  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  pictures  was  the  **  Venus 
Anadyomene  hfeZvotiirn  *A^o3frvr),or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  fonu^  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  He  com- 
menced another  picture  of  Venus,  which  he  in- 
tended should  surpass  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
which  he  left  unhnished  at  his  death. 

ApeUIcon  ('ArcAAur^),  of  Teos,  a Peripatetic 
philosopher  and  great  collector  of  books.  His  va- 
luable library  at  Athens,  containing  the  autographs 
of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Sulla 
(b.  c.  83) : ApelUcon  had  died  just  before. 

Apesnlnns  Xoni  {6  'Awiwtt^os  and  rb  *Avsi^ 
tipor  SpQtt  probably  from  the  Celtic  Pen  **  a 
height"),  the  Jpennines^  a chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  throughout  Italy  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Maritime  Alps  [Alpbs],  begins 
near  Genua,  and  ends  at  the  ^cilian  sea,  and 
thronghout  its  whole  course  sends  off  numerous 
branches  in  all  directions.  It  rises  to  its  greatest 
height  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  one  of 
its  points  (now  Monte  Canto)  is  9521  feet  above 
the  sea  ; and  further  S.,  at  the  boundaries  of 
Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,it  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  one  of  which  runs  £.  through  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria,  and  terminates  at  the  S^entine 
promontory,  and  the  other  W.  through  Bruttium, 
terminating  apparently  at  Rhegimn  and  the  straits 
of  Messina,  but  in  reality  continued  throughout 
Sicily.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is  com- 
posed of  limestone,  abounding  in  numeroos  caverns 
and  recesses,  which  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times  were  the  resort  of  numerous  robbers : the 
highest  points  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow,  even  during  most  of  the  summer  {nivaii  cer- 
tiee  te  atioUent  Apenninuty  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  703). 

X.  Aper,  a Roman  orator  and  a native  of  Oaul, 
rose  by  bis  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  successively.  He  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  Dialogue  de  Oraioributy  attributed 
to  Tacitus. 
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Aper,  Arrittf,  praetorian  prefect,  and  sen-in- 
law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  murdered : he  was  himself  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  bis  accession  in  a.  d.  284. 

Aperaatla,  a town  and  district  of  Aetolia  near 
the  Achelous,  inhabited  by  the  AperaniiL 

Apisas  ('Aw^trat : Fuka  9).  a mountain  on  the 
boilers  of  Phliasia  and  Argolis,  with  a temple  of 
Zeus,  who  was  hence  called  Apetaniiuty  and  to 
whom  Perseus  here  first  sacrificed. 

Aph&ea  (rd'A^>«a:  A/la  ?),  a town  of  Coele- 
Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and  Bjblus,  celebrated 
for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  AphacUis 
{'A^antris), 

Apkkreus  ('A^apevr),  son  of  the  Messenian 
king  Perieres  and  Oorgophone,  and  founder  of  the 
town  of  Arene  in  Messenio,  which  he  called  after 
his  wife.  His  two  sons  Idas  and  Lyncens,  the 
Apkar^idae  (Aphareia  proUty  Ov.  Met  riii.  304), 
are  celebrated  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  {Nem.  x.  111.) 

An  Athenian  orator  and  tragic  poet,  flourished 
B,  c.  369 — 342.  After  the  death  of  his  fother,  his 
mother  married  the  orator  Isocrates,  who  adopted 
Aphareus  as  his  son.  He  wrote  35  or  37  tragedies, 
and  gained  4 prizes. 

Aphfitae  (*A^4to4  and  *A^rrof : *A^rraios),  a 
sea-port  and  promontory  of  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Moliacus,  from  which  the  ship 
Argo  is  said  to  have  sailed. 

Aphidaa  ('A^f3ar),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  bis  father  Tegea  aud  the  sumunding  terri- 
tory. He  had  a son,  Aleus. 

AphidlUt  ( ''A^ifiKa  and  *'A^i3»'ai : A^MSi'albr), 
an  Attic  demos  not  far  from  Decelea,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  Aeantis,  afterMrards  to  I^eontis, 
and  last  to  Hadrianis.  li  was  in  ancient  times  one 
of  the  12  towns  and  districts  into  which  Cecrops  is 
said  to  have  divided  Attica : in  it  Theseus  con- 
cealed Helen,  but  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux 
took  the  place  and  rescued  their  sister. 

Aphrddltlu  ('A4>po8uria«  * : Aphro- 

disiensis),  the  name  of  several  places  famous  for 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  L A.  Coxiae  (f?Ae»ra, 
Ru.),  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Leleges, 
named  Nin5e:  under  the  Romans  a free  city 
and  aftjlum,  and  a flourishing  school  of  art— 8. 
Yeaaru  Oppidnsi  {Porto  Czeu/frre),  a town,  har- 
bour, and  island,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  opposite 
to  Cyprus.— >8.  A town,  harbour,  and  island,  on 
the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  in  N.  Africa. ~4.  Sea 
Gaoss. 

Aphrodite  (*A0po3tn)),  oneof  thegreatdivinities 
of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  In 
the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione,  and  in  later  traditions  as  a daughter 
of  Cronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of  Uranus  and  He- 
roera  ; but  the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that 
she  was  sprang  from  the  foam  (d^pdr ) of  the  sea, 
whence  they  derive  her  name.  She  is  commonly 
represented  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  ; but  she 
proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love 
with  Ares,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  she  bore 
Phobos,  Deimot,  Harmonia,  and,  according  to  later 
traditions,  Eros  and  Anteros  also.  She  also  loved 
the  gods  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon,  and  the 
roor^  Anchisbs,  Adonis,  and  Butss.  She  sur- 
passed all  the  other  goddesses  in  beauty,  and  hence 
received  the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris.  She  like- 
wise bad  the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible 
cbarmi  to  others,  and  whoever  wura  her  magic  girdle. 
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immediately  became  an  object  of  love  and  detire. 
In  the  vegetable  kinedom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple, 
poppy,  &C.,  were  sacred  to  her.  The  animals  sacred 
to  her,  which  arc  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
chariot  or  serving  as  her  messengers,  are  the  spar> 
row,  the  dove,  the  sn-an,  the  swallow,  and  a bird 
called  lynx.  The  planet  V'enus  and  the  spring- 
month  of  April  were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  The 
principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece  were  the 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  The  sacrifices 
otfered  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  but  in  some  places  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  her.  Respecting  her  festivals,  see 
Did.  of  Antiq.  art.  Adoniiiy  Anaifoqia^  Apkro^ 
(/ma,  CtUapoqin.  Her  worship  was  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, and  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythem,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  She  appears  to 
have  been  originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connection 
with  Adonis  clearly  points  to  Syria.  Respecting 
the  Roman  goddess  Venns,  see  Vbxur. 

AphrodIt$p51ii  (*A<ppo51n7T  wdAtf),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  1.  In  Lower  Egypt; 
(1)  In  the  Nomos  Leontopolitei,  in  the  Delta,  be- 
tween Arthribisand  Leontopolis:  (2)  {Ckjjinn’d- 
Koum)  in  the  Nomos  Prosopites,  in  the  Delta,  on 
a navigable  branch  of  the  Nile,  Wtween  Naucratis 
and  Sais  ; probably  the  same  as  Atarbechis,  which 
is  an  Eg)'ptian  name  of  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Greek  Aphroditopolis.«2.  In  Middle  Egypt  or 
Heptanomis,  {Atfyk)  a considerable  city  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Apbroditopolites.  — 8.  In  Upper  Egj^pt,  or  the 
Theha'is  : (1)  Veneris  Oppidum  (7acA/a),  a little 
way  fmm  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ; the  chief  city 
of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolis  : (2)  In  the  Nomos 
Hermonthites  (Z>etr,  of  Esneh),  on  the  W. 

bank  of  the  Nile. 

Aphthonltu  ('A^dvior),  of  Antioch,  a Greek 
rhetorician,  lived  al)out  a.  n.  315,  and  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled  Pro- 
(jymnagmata  (lrpvYvf^¥d<T^aJa).  It  was  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  tho  /'rc^ymaasma/a  of  Hermogenes, 
and  became  so  popular  that  it  wtis  used  as  the 
common  school-book  in  this  branch  of  education 
for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  letters  it 
recovered  its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  was  used  everywhere,  but 
more  espccinily  in  Germany,  as  the  text-buok  for 
rhetoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer.  The  best 
edition  is  in  Wall's  Widort$  Gmeci,  vol.  L Aph- 
thonins  also  wrote  some  Acsopic  fables,  which  ore 
extant 

Aph^tis  (*A^urir:  AMyfo),  a town  in  the  pen- 
insula Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Apia  ('AtIo,  sc.  yn),  the  Apkm  land^  an  ancient 
name  of  Peloponnesus,  especially  Argolis,  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Apts,  a mythical  king  of 
Arg«>s. 

Apic&ta,  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced  by  him, 
A.  D.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three  children, 
and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  on  the  execution  of 
Sejanus  in  31. 

ApIeToi,  the  name  of  three  notorious  glutton*. 

The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is 
said  to  have  proeitred  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius 
Hufu^  B.  c.  The  second  and  most  re- 
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nowned,  M.  Galiut  Affinus,  flourished  under  Ti- 
berius. After  sqtuindering  upwards  of  800.000 
pounds  upon  his  stomach,  he  found  that  little  more 
than  80.000  remained  ; upon  which,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  from 
such  a pittance,  he  forthwith  hanged  himself.  But 
he  was  not  forgotten.  Sundry  cakes  (Apida)  and 
sauces  long  kept  alive  his  memory ; Apioo,  the 
grammarian,  composed  a work  upon  hie  luxurious 
labours,  and  his  name  passed  into  a proverb  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
»8.  A contemporary  of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  em- 
peror, when  he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oysters,  pre- 
served by  a skilful  proceu  of  jii*  own.— The  trea*- 
tise  we  now  possets,  bearing  the  title  Caelu 
Apicii  de  Op$oniis  ei  Condimentii^  sive  de  Pe  CWi- 
worta,  Liltri  decern,  is  a sort  of  Cook  and  Confec- 
tioner's Manual,  containing  a multitude  of  receipts 
for  cookery.  It  was  probably  compiled  at  a late 
period  by  some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of 
Apicius,  in  order  to  insure  the  circulation  of  his 
txMk. — EdiHotui.  By  Almeloveen,  Amstelod.  1/09, 
and  bv  Bemhold,  Ansbach.  1800. 

Apid&ntlt  (*Airi5ai'iir,  Ion.  a river 

in  Thessaly,  which  flows  into  the  Enipeus  near 
Pbarsalus. 

Apifilae,  a town  of  latium,  destroyed  by  Tor- 
quinius  Priscus. 

Aplon  ('Airl«r),  a Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
native  of  Oasis  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alexandria, 
and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Ti- 
berius and  Claudiua  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he 
left  Rome,  and  in  a.  d.  38  he  was  sent  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  an  embassy 
to  Caligula  to  bring  fora'ard  complaints  against  the 
Jews  residing  in  their  city.  Apion  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  were  upon  the  Homeric 
poems.  He  is  said  not  only  to  have  made  the 
best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems,  but  to 
have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  in 
the  form  of  a Dictionary  'Oftnpi«a().  He 

also  wrote  a work  on  E^ypt  in  5 books,  and  a 
work  against  the  Jews,  to  which  Josephus  replied 
in  his  treatise  Against  Apion, 

Aplon,  Ptolemaeua.  [Ptolkmabvs,  Apio;«.] 

Apia  (‘^Aitit).  1.  Son  of  Phoroneus  and  Lao- 
dice,  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  was 
called  Apia  : he  ruled  tyrannically,  and  was  killed 
by  Tbelxion  and  Tclchis.^^.  The  Bull  of  Mem- 
phis, worshipped  with  the  greatest  reverence  as  a 
god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  he  was  the  oflfspring  of  a young  cow,  fructified 
by  a ray  from  heaven.  There  were  certain  signs 
by  which  he  was  recognised  to  be  the  god.  It  was 
requisite  that  he  should  be  quite  black,  have  a 
white  square  mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  a 
figure  similar  to  that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of 
hair  in  his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a knot  resembling 
an  insect  called  cantKarus.  When  all  these  signs 
were  discovered,  the  animal  was  consecrated  with 
great  pomp,  and  was  conveyed  to  Memphis,  where 
he  had  a splendid  residencit,  containing  extensive 
walks  and  courts  for  his  amusemeiH.  His  birth- 
day, which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was  his 
most  solemn  festival ; it  was  a day  of  rejoicing  for 
all  Eg\'pt  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only  a 
certain  number  of  rears,  probably  25.  If  be  bad 
not  died  before  tlie  expiration  of  that  period,' 
he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated. 
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But  i/  be  died  a natural  death,  he  was  buried  pub*  I 
licly  and  soieronir ; and  as  his  birth  blled  all  Egypt  | 
with  joy  and  festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the 
whole  country  into  grief  and  mourning.  The  wor*  | 
ship  of  Apis  was  originally  nothing  but  the  simple  | 
worship  of  the  bull ; but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
bull,  like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a symbol, 
aitd  Apis  is  hence  identified  with  Osiris  or  the 
Sun. 

Apia  (*Airti),  a city  of  E&ypt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  border  of  the  country 
towards  Libya,  about  1 0 stadia  \V'.  of  Paraetonium ; 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Apis. 

Apobathmi  <*Aird6a6Moi  \ a place  in  Argolis 
on  the  sea  not  far  from  Thyrea,  where  Dauaus  is 
said  to  have  landed. 

Apodoti  and  Apodeotaa  ('Avd3«irToi  and  *Airo- 
3oroi),a  people  in  the  S.E.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Evenus  and  llylaethiis. 

ApoUin&ria,  Sidfinltis.  [SinoNirs.] 

ApoUInit  "St.  (ArdAAsM^s  &Mpo¥  ; C.  Z9xfh  or 
C.  Farima\&  promontory  of  Zeugitona  in  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  \V.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthace.. 

Apollo  ('AwdAAooy^,  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  eon  of  Zctu  and  Leto  and  twin  bro- 
ther of  Artemis,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Dcloe, 
whither  Leto  had  fled  from  the  jealous  Hera. 
[Lkto.]  After  9 days'  labour,  the  god  was  , 
bom  under  a palm  or  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of| 
mount  C^-nthus,  and  was  fed  by  Themis  with  am- 
brosia and  nectar.  The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo 
are  apparently  of  dilb^rent  kinds,  but  all  are  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  os  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  classification.  He 
1.  TTte  Qod  teko  puniaku,  whence  some  of  the  an- 
cients derived  hu  name  from  destroy. 

(Aesch.  Ayom.  1081.)  As  the  god  who  punishes 
he  is  represented  with  bow  and  arrows,  the  gift  of 
Hephaestus ; whence  his  epithets,  ckstos, 

KAi/T(iTo{or,  and  d^up({ro(or,  arci/e- 
ftfiu,  Ac.  All  sadden  deaths  were  believ^  to  be 
the  efiect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo ; and  with  them  he 


of  Apollo,  but  in  later  writers  it  assumes  a very 
prominent  form,  and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending 
the  docks  of  Admetus  at  Pheme  in  Thessaly,  the 
idea  reaches  its  height  — 6.  The  yOil  who  drlvjkts 
m (he  finutdation  oftoums  and  the  estaUiskment  of 
civil  eonstituHoms.  Hence  a town  or  a colony  was 
never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without  consulting  an 
oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every  case  he  became,  os 
it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. — 7.  The  god  of  the  Snn. 
In  Homer,  Apollo  and  Helios,  orthe  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  his  identification  with  the  Sun,  though 
almost  universal  among  later  writers,  was  the  result 
of  later  speculations  and  of  foreign,  chieHy  Eg}*ptian, 
influence. — Apollo  had  more  influence  upon  the 
Greeks  than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  the  Greeks  would  never  hare  become 
what  they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo : in 
biro  the  brightest  side'of  the  Grecian  mind  is  re- 
flected. Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Uiei.of  Ant,  art. 
AptiiionicL^  Tkartfclia^  and  others.  — In  the  religion 
of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no  trace  of  the  w*or- 
ship  of  Apollo.  The  Homans  became  acquainted 
with  this  divinity  through  the  Greeks,  and  adopted 
all  their  notions  and  ideas  about  him  from  the 
latter  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Homans 
knew  of  his  worship  among  the  Greeks  at  a very 
early  time,  and  tradition  says  that  they  consulteo 
his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  But  the  first  time  that  we  hear  of  his 
worship  at  Rome  is  in  a.  c.  430,  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  a plague,  a temple  was  raised  to 
him,  and  soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C. 
Juliua  A second  temple  w*as  built  to  him  in 
330.  During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  212,  the 
Indi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  his  honour. 
{UicL  of  Ant.  art.  Ludi  Apollinares.)  His  worship, 
however,  did  not  form  a very  prominent  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  dedicated  to 
bint  a portion  of  the  spoils,  built  or  embellished  hi# 
temple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a new  one  at  Rome 
I on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
: at  Actium. — The  most  beautiful  and  celebrated 


sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  ~ 2. 
The  pod  who  affords  help  and  tcards  off  evil.  As 
he  had  the  power  of  punishing  men,  so  he  was  also 
able  to  deliver  men,  if  duly  propitiated  : hence  his 
epithets,  McVior,  djctorwp,  dA<(i«coiror,  erwrup,  dro- 
Tpoirotor,  7irurovp(or,  iarpottAvris^  opifer.,  salntifer^ 
Ac.  Fromhisbeingthegodwhoaffordedhelp,he  is 
the  fiitherof  Aesculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art, 
and  was  also  identified  in  later  times  with  Paeeon, 
the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer.  [Paebon.] 
— 3.  The  qod  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  bis  numerous  qmcles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi  (Dfrf.  of  Ant.  art  Oraculum.)  He 
had  also  the  power  of  communicating  the  gift  of 
prophecy  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient 
seers  and  prophets  are  placed  in  some  relationship 
to  him.  — 4.  The  pod  of  sonp  and  music.  We  find 
him  in  the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal 
gods  w'ith  his  phorminx ; and  the  Homeric  bards 
derived  their  art  of  song  either  from  Apollo  or  the 
Muses.  Later  traditions  ascribed  to  Apollo  even 
the  invention ‘of  the  flute  and  lyre,  while  it  is  more 
commonly  related  that  he  received  the  lyre  from 
Hermes.  Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see 
Marayas,  Midas.  — 5.  The  pod  who  trolecis  the 
flocks  and  caUle  {v6psoi  fre^r,  from  ro^s  or 
a meadow  or  pasture  land).  There  are  in  Homer 
only  a few  allusions  to  this  feature  in  the  character 


I among  the  extant  representations  of  Apollo  are  the 
I Apollo  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which  was  discovered 
in  1503  at  Rettuno  and  the  ApoUino  at  Florence. 
In  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented 
with  commanding  but  serene  majesty  ; sublime  in- 
tellect and  physical  beauty  are  combined  in  the 
' most  wondei^l  manner. 

I Apoll6or&tes  (’AwoAAoKpdTiff),  cider  son  of 
I Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of  Syracuse,  but 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  them  to 
Dion,  about  a.  c.  354. 

ApoUdddrua  ('AToXAdSwpof).— 1.  Of  Amphi- 
polii,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  (he  Great, 
was  intrusted  in  b.  c.  331,  together  with  Menes, 
with  the  administration  of  Babylon  and  of  all  tlio 
satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia. *8.  Tyrant  of  Caa- 
■azidre*  (formerly  Potidaea)  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pallenc,  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  B.C.  379, 
and  exercised  it  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  He  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Antigoous  Gonatas. 
»3.  Of  CaryftuSy  a comic  poet,  probably  lived 
B.C.  300 — 260,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  poets  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  It 
was  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and 
Pborntio.  ~4.  Of  Gala  in  Sicily,  a comic  poet 
and  a contemporary  of  Menander,  lived  b.  c.  340— 
290.  He  is  frequently  confounded  with  Apollodo- 
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rua  of  Caryitui.  5.  A Oramnuiriain  of  Athena, 
son  of  Aaclepiadea,  nnd  pupil  of  AriaUU'cbus  and 
Panaetiua,  duurished  about  b.  c.  140.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  all  of  which  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  his  BAliotkeoa,  This  work 
consists  of  3 books,  and  is  by  fisr  the  best  among 
the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains  a well- 
arranged  account  of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece : it  begins  with  the  origin  of  the 
gods,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when 
the  work  suddenly  breaks  off. — Ediliont.  By 
lleyne,  Gottingen,  1803,  2d  ed. ; by  Clavier,  Paris, 
1805,  with  a French  translation  ; and  by  Wester* 
mann  in  the  Brunswick,  1 84  3.  Of  the 

many  other  works  of  Apollodorus,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  a chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising 
the  histoiy*  of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of 
Troy  (1184)  down  to  his  oWn  time,  B.C.  143.^6.  Of 
Fergamos,  a Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Apolionia  in  his  advanced  age,  and  had  as  a pupil  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus. 
•—7.  A painter  of  Athens,  flourished  about  b.c. 
408,  with  whom  commenced  a new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  He  made  a great  advance  in 
colouring,  and  invented  chiaroscuro.  •■•S.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, by  the  latter  of  whom  he  put  to  death. 

ApoUdnla  (’AiroAAw/d  : *AiroXAwndrfjs).  1. 
{PoUina  or  Po/Zosa),  an  important  town  in  lllji'ria 
or  New  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aous, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a place  of  commerce  and  of  learning  ; 
many  distinguished  Romans,  among  others  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustusi, 
ursued  their  studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from 
taly  to  Greece  and  the  £.,  usually  landed  either  at 
Apolionia  or  Dyrrhachium  ; and  the  Via  Kgnatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  East,  commenced  at 
Apolionia  or.  according  to  others,  at  Dyrrhachium. 
[Eo.n'atia  Via.]  —2.  {Polina)^  a town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  Kgnatia,  between  Thessalonica 
and  Amphipolis,  and  S.  of  the  lake  of  Bolbe.  ^8. 
{Saeboli)y  a town  in  Thrace  on  the  Block  Sea,  with 
two  harbours,  a colony  of  Miletus,  afterwards  called 
Sozopolis,  whence  its  modem  name : it  had  a ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucullus 
carried  away  a colnssoj  of  this  god,  and  erected  it 
on  the  Capitol  at  Home.— 4.  A castle  or  fortified 
t4iwn  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  Naupactus.^6.  A 
ton*n  in  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coast,  of  uncertain  site. 
*6.  {AbuUionte)^  a town  in  Bitbynia  on  the 
lake  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  river  Rhyn- 
dacuf  flows.  — 7.  A town  on  the  borders  of  Mysia 
and  Lydia,  between  Pergamus  and  Sardis.  — 8. 
A towm  in  Palestina,  between  Caesarea  and 
Joppa.  — 9.  A town  in  Assyria,  in  the  district 
of  Apolloniatis,  through  w’hich  the  Delas  or  Dums 
{Diola)  flows.— 10.  (Jfurro  .S'atsa),  a town  in  Cy- 
renaica  and  the  harbour  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  5 
towns  of  the  Pentapolis  in  Libya:  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes. 

ApoU&nia  (’AvoXAuWt),  a city  in  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pergamus  and  Sardis,  named  after  Apollonis, 
the  mother  of  king  Euraenes.  It  was  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Asia,  which  wore  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  1 7). 

ApoU3nItlt  ('AiroAAwrior).  1.  Of 
in  Curia,  a rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
about  B.  c.  100.  He  was  a very  distinguished 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule  and  despise 
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philosophy.  He  was  sumamed  d MaXaicdf,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  following.  — 8. 
Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  Molo,  likewise  a rheto- 
rician, taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also  die- 
tinguished  himself  as  a pleader  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  B.  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dictator, 
Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the 
Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  beard  him  ; 
Cicero  also  received  instruction  from  Apollonius 
at  Rhodes  a few  years  later.  — 8.  Son  of  Arche> 
buloa,  a grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  a pupil  of  Didr- 
mus.  He  wrote  an  Homeric  Lexicon,  which  is 
still  extant,  and  though  much  interpolated,  is  a 
work  of  great  value.  — KdiHon».  By  Villoison, 
Paris,  1773  ; by  H.  Tollius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1788; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1838.  — 4.  Sumamed 
D3rsoolas,  ^ the  ill-tempered,''  a grammarian  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  (a.  D.  117^161),  taught  at  Rome  as 
well  as  Alexandria.  He  and  his  son  Hbrooiani/b 
are  called  by  Priscian  the  greatest  of  all  gnusma- 
riana  Apollonius  was  the  6rst  who  reduced  gram- 
mar to  any  thing  like  a tystem.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  4 are  extant.  1.  Ilcpl  <rvrrd(fwr  tom 
\6yov  ^ de  Constructione  Orstionis,"  or 

**  de  Ordinatione  tive  Constructione  Dictionum,"  in 
4 books ; edited  by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590, 
and  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817.  2.  Hspl  di'- 

Twrv^iav,  **  de  Pronomine;"  edited  by  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1814.  3.  n«pl  de  Con- 

junctionibus,"  and  4.  n«pl  **  de  Ad- 

verBiis,"  printed  in  Bekker's  .decofol.  ii.  p.  477, 
&C.  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  Tspl  Karti^vfffidyris  (oropiat, 
on  fletitiout  or  forged  histories : this  has  been  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be  the  same  at  the  extant 
work  'loTopuu  ^oMBoohu,  which  purports  to  be 
written  by  an  Apollonius  (published  by  Wester- 
mann,  ParadoMgrapki,  Brans  wick,  1839)  ; but  it 
is  now  admitted  that  the  latter  work  was  written 
by  an  Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.— 
5.  Pergaeof,  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  commonly 
called  the  **  Great  Geometer,"  was  educated  at 
Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and 
flourished  about  B.C.  250 — 220.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  a treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in 
8 books,  of  which  the  first  4,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ; and 
all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.  We  have  also 
introductory  lemmata  to  all  the  8,  by  Pappus. 
Edited  by  Halley,  ApoU.  Perg.  Conic,  lib.  viii., 
Ac.,"  Oxon.  1710,  fol.  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introduc- 
tory lemmata  of  Pappus.  — 6.  Bliodilu.  a poet  and 
grammarian,  son  of  Silleut  or  Illeus  and  Rhode, 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  one  state- 
ment, at  Naucratis,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanet  (b.c. 
222 — 181).  In  hit  youth  he  was  instructed  by 
Callimachus ; but  they  afterwards  became  bitter 
enemies.  Their  tastes  were  entirely  different ; for 
Apollonius  admired  and  imitated  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  and  disliked  and  despised 
the  ariiflcial  and  learned  poetry  of  Callimachus. 
When  Apollonius  read  at  Alexandria  his  poem  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition  (Arpooow/^),  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  audience : he 
attributed  its  failure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callima- 
chus, and  Kvenged  himself  by  writing  a bitter  epi-  ^ 
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APOLLONIUS. 

gnm  on  Callimachus  which  U still  exUmt  {Autk. 
r/ruAr.  zi.  275.)  Calliroachtu  in  return  attacked 
Apollonius  in  his  lbi$t  which  was  imitated  by  Ovid 
in  a poem  of  the  same  name.  Apollonius  now  left 
Alexandria  and  went  to  lihodes,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  so  much  success,  that  the  Rhodians 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise:  hence  he  was 
called  the  **  Rhodian.'*  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  read  a revised  edition  of 
his  Af^noa/ioa  with  great  applause.  He  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexoudria,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  a c.  19-f, 
and  appears  to  have  held  this  office  till  his  death. 
The  Artjonautica^  which  consists  of  4 books,  and 
is  still  extant,  gives  a straightforward  and  simple 
description  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts  : it 
is  a close  imitation  of  the  Homeric  language  and 
style,  but  exhibits  marks  of  art  and  labour,  and 
thus  forms,  notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances, 
a contrast  with  the  natui^  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Among  the  Romans  the  work  was 
much  read,  and  P.  TerenliusVarroAtacinus  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it.  The  Argo- 
na^ica  of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  onij'afree  imitation  of 
it.  — Editions.  By  Bninck,  Argentorat,  1780  ; by 
G.  Schaefer,  Lips.  1«10 — 13;  by  Wellauer,  Lips, 
1828.  Apollonius  w'rote  several  other  works  which 
are  now  lost  — 7.  Tjanenns  or  Tyaxtaeua,  t.  e. 
of  Tyina  in  Cappadocia,  a Pythagoresin  philosopher, 
W'as  bom  about  4 years  before  the  Christum  aera. 
At  a period  when  there  was  a general  belief  in 
magical  powers,  it  would  appear  that  Apollonius 
obtained  great  iiidnence  by  pretending  to  them  ; and 
we  may  l^lieve  that  his  Life  by  Philostratus  gives 
a just  idea  of  his  character  and  reputation,  how- 
ever inconsistent  in  its  facta,  and  absurd  in  its 
marvels.  Apollonius,  according  to  Philostratus, 
was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  studied  first  under  Eu- 
thydeinns,  of  Tarsus ; but,  being  disgusted  at  the 
luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae,  where  he  studied  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peri- 
patetic philosophy,  and  ended  by  giving  his  pre- 
ference to  the  Pythagorean.  He  devoted  liimself  to 
the  strictest  asceticism,  and  subsequently  travelled 
throughout  the  East,  visiting  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  India.  On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first 
hear  of  his  pretensions  to  mimculntts  power,  founded, 
as  it  would  seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine 
knowledge  derived  from  the  E^iit.  From  Ionia  he  ; 
crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where  be  arrived  just  after  an  edict  against  mosi- 
cians  had  been  issued  by  Nero.  Ho  accordingly 
remained  only  a short  time  at  Rome,  and  next 
went  to  Spain  and  Africa ; at  Alexandria  he  was 
of  assistance  to  V'espasian,  who  was  preparing  to 
seize  the  empire.  The  List  journey  of  Apollonius 
was  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  relumed  to  settle  in 
the  Ionian  cities.  On  the  accession  of  Domitian, 
Apollonius  was  accused  of  exciting  an  insurreciinn 
against  tho  tyrant : he  voluntarily  surrendered 
liimself  arid  appeared  at  Rome  before  the  emperor : 
but  as  his  destruction  seemed  impending,  he  escaped 
by  the  exertion  of  his  supernatural  powers.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  ifient  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  ty- 
rant Domitian  at  the  instant  it  took  place.  Many 
of  the  wonders,  which  Philostratus  relates  in  con- 
nection with  Apollonius,  curiously  coincide  with 
the  Christian  miracles.  The  proclamation  of  the 
birth  of  Apollonius  to  bit  mother  by  Proteus,  and 
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the  incarnatioo  of  Proteus  himself,  the  choms  of 
swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  the  occasion,  the  cast- 
ing out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and  healing  the 
sick,  the  sudden  disappeomnccs  and  reappearances 
of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
honius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which  called  him  at 
is  death,  to  which  may  be  added  his  claim  as  a 
teacher  having  authority  to  reform  the  world  — 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospel  hision.'.  We  know,  too,  tliat  Apollonius 
w'os  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by  the  Eclectics 
to  our  Saviour,  an  attempt  renewed  hy  the  English 
freethinkers  Blount  and  Lord  Herberts  Still  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  resemblances  are  very 
general,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that 
the  life  of  Apollonius  was  not  written  with  a con- 
troversial aim,  as  the  resemblances,  although  real, 
only  indicate  that  a few  things  W’ere  borrowed,  and 
exhibit  no  trace  of  a systematic  parallel.  [Philo- 
fiTRATUs.]  — 8.  Of  Tyre,  a Stoic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  w*rote 
a history  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  the  time 
of  ^eno.  ~ 9.  ApoUonioa  and  Tanrisoas  of 
Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the  sculptors  of 
the  group  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Fhi^ 
nese  bull,  representing  the  punishment  of  Dirre  by 
Zethtit  and  Amphion.  [Dines.]  It  wus  taken 
from  Rhodes  to  Home  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  afier- 
w*ards  placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  it 
was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  deposited 
in  the  Famese  palace.  It  is  now  at  Naples.  Apol- 
lonius and  Tauriscus  prol>ably  flourished  in  the 
first  centuiy  of  the  Christian  aera. 

ApoU5p£&net  (’AwoAXo^xb^r),  a poet  of  tlie 
old  Attic  comedy,  of  whose  comedies  a few  frag- 
ments are  extant,  lived  about  a c.  400. 

Apfinns  or  Apdni  Fona  (A5o»o),  worm  medi- 
cinal springs,  near  Patavium,  hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

AppU  or  Apia  (’Anrftt,  *A»fo),  a city  of  Phry- 
gia Pacationa. 

Appla  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
roads  {rtgifta  r/uram,  Slat.  SUv.^  il  2.  12),  was 
commenced  by  Ap.  Claudius  Caocui,  when  censor, 
B.  a 312,  and  was  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Rome  and  southern  Italy.  It  issued  from 
the  Porta  C(i/«rnu,  and  passing  through  JnWa, 
7>e*  Tabcmae^  A}fpii  Forum^  Tarracina^  Fundiy 
Formiary  Mintumury  Sinuessoy  and  Casilinumy  ter- 
minated at  Capuuy  but  was  eventually  extended 
through  Odatiu  and  Cautiium  to  Benecerttuiny  and 
finally  thence  through  Vcmuiay  TarcntuinyOnd  6'ria, 
to  limndusium, 

Appi&aUB  (’Amrioeds),  the  Roman  historian, 
w’as  born  at  Alexandria,  and  lived  at  Rome  during 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  wrote  a Ronnui  history  ('Pw/uuk^  or 
l<rropia)y  in  24  books,  arranged  not  synchronisti- 
cally, but  cthnographicaily,  that  is,  he  did  not 
relate  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  os  a whole 
in  chronological  order  ; but  he  gave  a separate 
account  of  the  aflairs  of  each  countrv’,  till  it  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  books  w’cre : 1.  The  kingly* 
period.  2.  Italy.  3.  The  Samnites.  4.  The  Gaul's 
or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands.  6.  Spain. 
7.  Ilannikil's  wars.  R.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Nu- 
midi.o.  9.  Macedonia.  10.  Greece  and  the  Greek 
states  in  Asia  Minor.  11.  Syria  and  Parthia. 
12.  The  war  with  Mithridates.  13 — 21.  The  civil 
wars,  in  9 books,  from  those  of  !llariui  and  Sulla 
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to  tho  battle  of  Actiuin.  22.  'E^rorot^arrio,  coni' 
prbed  the  bletory  of  a hundred  years,  from  the 
battle  of  Actiuin  to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's 
reign.  23.  The  nan  with  Illyria.  24.  Those  with 
Arabia.  We  possess  only  1 1 of  these  complete  ; 
namely,  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  1 Itb,  12th,  I3th.  14th, 
l.^th,  16th,  17th,  and  23^:  tiiere  are  firagments 
of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian  historj% 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the  11th 
book,  is  not  a work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a com^ 
pilation  from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and 
Crassus.  Appian's  work  is  a compilation.  His 
style  is  clear  and  simple  ; bnt  he  possesses  few 
merits  as  an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the 
most  absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
places  Saguntum  on  the  N.  of  the  Iberus,  and 
states  that  it  takes  only  half  a day  to  sail  from 
Spain  to  Britain.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Schweighhuser,  Lips.  1785. 

ApplM,  a nymph  of  the  Applnn  well,  which 
was  situated  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  in 
the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  surrounded  by 
statues  of  nymphs,  called  jippiadet. 

Appli  Forum.  [Forcm  Arm.] 

AppdlAus  or  Apftliius,  of  Madura  in  AlHca, 
was  bom  about  s.n-  130,  of  respectable  piu'ents. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
Carthage,  and  afterw-ards  studied  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  He  next  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  becoming 
initiated  in  most  mysteries.  At  length  be  returned 
home,  but  soon  afterwards  undertook  a new  journey 
to  Alexandria.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  taken 
ill  at  the  town  of  Oca,  and  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  house  of  a young  man,  Sicinius  Pontianus, 
whose  mother,  a very  rich  widow  of  the  name  of 
Pudentilla,  he  married.  Her  relatives,  being  in- 
dignant  tliat  so  much  wealth  should  pass  out  of  th» 
family,  impeached  Appuleius  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  The 
cause  was  lieard  at  Sabrata  before  Claudius  Maxi- 
mus, proconsul  of  Africa,  a.  d.  173,  and  the  defence 
spoken  by  Apptdeius  is  still  extant  Of  his  subse- 
quent career  W'e  know  little  : he  occasionally  de- 
claimed in  public  with  great  applause.  The  most 
important  of  the  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are : 
1.  MetamorpfiOM’on  sew  de  Anno  Aureo  Libri  XI. 
This  celebrated  romance,  together  with  the  .4si»»s 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a certain  Lucius 
of  Patrae.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  simply  | 
as  a satire  upon  the  hypocrisy  and  debaucher)*  of 
certain  orders  of  priest^  the  frauds  of  juggling  pre- 
tenders to  supernatural  powders,  and  the  general 
profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  arc  some,  how- 
ever, w*ho  discover  a more  recondite  meaning,  and 
especially  bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with 
the  view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  especially  of  incul- 
cating the  in^rtance  of  initiation  into  the  purer 
mysteries.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  episode 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an 
alleroni',  and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow 
forth  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection.  II. 
Floridorntn  Libri  IV.  An  Anthology’,  containing 
select  extracts  from  various  orations  and  disserta- 
tions, collected  probably  by  some  admirer.  III.  De 
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Libri  ires.  The  first  book  contains  some  account 
of  the  fpeculatne  doctrinti  of  Plato,  the  second  of 
his  morul$,  the  third  of  bit  loyk.  V.  De  Mumdo 
Liber.  A translation  of  the  work  at 

one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  VI.  Apologia  sire 
De  Mayia  lAet.  The  oration  described  above, 
delivered  below  Claudius  Maximus.  The  best 
edition  of  the  w'hole  works  of  Appuleius  is  by 
Hildebrand,  Lips.  1842. 

ApplUMuf  teturnlmu.  [BaruRNiNua.] 

Aprite  (’Axpif^f,  'Airpiay},  a king  of  E^pt, 
the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeed  bis  fa- 
ther Psammis,  and  reigned  n.  c.  595 — 570.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attack  against  Cyrrne  he  was  de- 
throned and  put  to  death  by  Amaszs. 

AprOnluf.  L Q,  one  of  the  worst  instruments 
of  Verres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians. L.,  served 
nnder  Dnistis  (a.  d.  14)  and  Oermanicus  (15)  in 
Germany.  In  20  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
praetor  of  Lower  Germany,  where  he  lost  his  life 
in  a war  against  the  Frisii.  Apronius  bad  two 
daughters : one  of  whom  was  married  to  Plautius 
Silvanns  ; the  other  to  Lentulus  Oaetulicus,  consul 
in  26. 

Apailae  (’Aifi'Am),  a Scythian  people  in  Col- 
chis, N.  of  the  river  Phosis. 

Apalnea  (‘A^i'vTjy),  of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a 
Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  about  a.  o.  235.  Two  of  his  works  are 
extant : Tlcpl  twi'  plpofr  rov  toXitutoD  hbyov 
which  is  much  interpolated  ; and  n<pl  rwi' 
Tpo^Xq^rarr,  both  of  which  are 
printed  in  Walz.  Dhdor.  Graec. 

ApniB  (Crera*/rt),  a river  in  Illyria  (Nova  Epi- 
rus), which  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Apiyrtiu.  [ABavRTVs.] 

Apta  Jolla  iApt\  chief  town  of  the  Vulgicntet 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  a Homan  colony. 

Aptdra  ('Airr^po  : ’AwTsporoy  : Pala^xutron 
on  the  O.  of  Suda),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Crete,  80  stadia  from  Cydonia. . 

Apo&ni,  a Ligurian  people  on  the  Macra,  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  after  a long  resistance  and 
transplant^  to  Samniiim,  B.  c.  180. 

Apoleiot.  [Apfoleh'S.] 

ApAHa  (Apulus),  included,  in  its  widest  signi- 
fication, the  whole  of  the  S.E.  of  Italy  from  the 
river  Frento  to  the  promontory  lapygium,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frcniani,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tarcntine  gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Samnium  and  Lucania,  thus  in- 
cluding the  modern  provinces  of  Bari,  Otranto^ 
and  Capitanatoj  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Apulia 
in  its  narrower  sense  w'as  the  country  E.  of  Sam- 
nium on  both  sides  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Daunia 
and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks : the  whole  of  the 
S.E.  part  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Frento  to  the  Aufidus, 
of  Poucctia  to  the  country  from  the  Aufidus  to  Ta- 
rentum  and  Brundusium,  and  of  lapygia  or  Mes- 
sapia  to  the  w'hole  of  the  remaining  S.  part : though 
they  sometimes  included  under  lapygia  all  Apulia 
in  its  widest  meaning.  The  N.W,  of  Apulia 
is  a plain,  but  the  S.  port  is  traversed  by  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Apemiincs,  and  has  only  a small 
tract  of  land  on  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  country  was  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage.  The  popolation  ^Taa 
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Af  a mixed  nature  : they  were  for  the  most  part  of  452 : its  inhabitants  eKsped  to  the  Lagoons,  where 
Illyrian  origin,  and  are  said  to  bare  settled  in  the  Venice  was  afterwards  built 
country  under  the  guidance  of  lapyx,  Dannius,  and  AqnilUa  Via,  began  at  Capua^  and  ran  S. 
Peucetius,  three  sons  of  an  Illyrian  king,  Lyeaon.  through  AV/d  and  Nucwia  to  Saienmm;  from 
Subsequently  many  towns  were  founded  by  Greek  thence  it  ran  through  the  rery  heart  of  Lucaniaand 
colonists.  The  Apuliansjoined  the  Samnites  against  Bruttii,  passing  ^rrWam,  Imterammtk,  Cbseafid, 
the  Romans,  and  became  snbjoct  to  the  latter  on  Ki5o,  and  Medma^  and  terminated  at 
the  conquest  of  the  Samnites.  AqiiilUtia  or  Aquilltia.  1.  X*.,  consul  b.  c. 

Aqnaa,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  many  129,  finished  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  son  of 
medicinal  springs  and  bathing>places : — 1.  Auax>  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
LiAK  or  CoLONiA  Aurelia  Aquensis  (/fcufea-  was  accused  of  maladministration  in  his  province, 
Badm).  2.  Calioai  or  Solis  (Bath)  in  Britain,  but  was  acquitted  by  bribing  ibe  judges. » 8.  IT., 

8.  CuTiLiAR,  mineral  springs  in  Samnhim  near  the  consul  in  b.  c.  101,  conquer^  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
ancient  town  of  CntUia,  which  perished  in  early  who  had  revolted  under  Athenion.  In  98  he  was 
times,  and  EL  of  Reftte.  There  was  a celebrated  accused  of  maladministration  in  Sicily,  but  wai 
lake  in  its  neighbourhood  with  a floating  island,  acquitted.  In  88  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the 
which  was  regarded  as  the  umbilicns  or  centre  consular  legates  in  the  Mithridatic  war : he  waa 
of  Italy.  Vespasian  died  at  this  place.  4.  defeated  and  handed  over  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mattiacab  or  Fontbs  Mattiaci  {Wietbaden)^  Mytilene  to  Mithridates, w'ho  put  him  to  death  by 
in  the  land  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Germany.  5.  Pa*  pouring  molten  gold  down  hit  throat.  . 

TAViNAX  [Aponi  Fons].  6.  Sbxtiab  (.dur),  a Aquilllus  O^na.  [Gallus.] 

Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  founded  by  AquildnlB  (AquilOnus),  a town  of  Somninm,  E. 
Sextius  Calvinus,  B.  c 122  ; its  mineral  waters  of  Bovianum,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Sw* 
were  long  celebrated,  but  were  thought  to  have  nite  wars. 

lost  much  of  their  efficacy  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Aqulnttm  (Aquinas : Affmmo\  a town  of  the 
Near  this  place  Marius  defeated  the  Teutoni,  B.  c.  Volscians,  E.  of  the  river  Melpis,  in  a fertile  coun- 
102.  7.  Statikllab  {Acqut)^  a town  of  the  try ; a Roman  municipium  and  afterwards  a colony  ; 

Statielli  in  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths.  the  birth-place  of  Juvenal ; celebrated  for  its 
Aquae,  in  Africa.  L (iUer^,  Ru-),  in  the  in-  puimle  dye.  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  10.27.) 
tenor  of  Mauretania  Caeaariensis.»8.  Calioas  AqnitinTi,  L The  country  of  the  Aquitani, 
{Gurhoi  or  Hammam  on  the  gulf  of  Car-  extended  from  the  Gartunna  (frorojuie)  to  the  Py- 

thage. ^3.  Rsoiab  {Hammam  TVuxaa),  in  the  renees,  and  from  the  ocean  to  Gallia  Narbononsia : 

N.  part  of  Byxacena.  4.  Tacapitanab  (//um-  it  was  fiist  conquered  by  Caesar's  legates,  and  again 
mat  el'Khahti)^^^,  the  S.  extremity  of  Byzocena,  upon  a revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  , 
close  to  the  large  city  of  Tacape  (A'Aa^t).  Augustus. » 2.  The  Roman  province  of  Aquitania, 

Aqnlla.  1.  Of  Pontus,  translated  the  Old  Tee-  formed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  of  much  wider 
lament  into  Greek,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  pro-  extent,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ligeris 
bably  about  a.  D.  130.  Only  a few  framnsnts  re-  (Aotre),  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
main,  which  have  been  published  in  the  editions  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Mons  Cevenna, 
of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.— 2,  Julios  Aqnibt,  a which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Narbonensis. — Tb« 
Roman  jurist  quoted  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived  Aquitani  were  one  of  the  three  races  which  inha- 
under  iV' before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevens,  a.  D.  bited  Gaul;  they  were  of  Iberian  or  Spanish 
198^198.-^3.  li.  POBtitUi  Aquila,  a friend  of  origin,  and  differed  from  the  Gauls  and  Belgians 
Cicero,  and  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  was  killed  in  lang^ge,  customs,  and  physical  peculiarity, 
at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  b.  c.  43.«4.  d^oila  Bo-  Art  Ubidram,  a place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
manus,  a rhetorician,  who  probably  lived  in  the  Bonn  in  Germany,  perhaps  Gadtdbtrg : others  sup- 
third  century  after  Christ,  wrote  a small  work  en-  pose  it  to  be  another  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
titled  De  Fiffuris  ^Im/ee/iaruiii  et  Eloeutiouis^  which  (Oufoowe). 

is  usually  printed  with  Rittilius  Lupus. — Al^bla  *Apatia  • ‘'Apod*,  pi . ''Apafler,  *'Apa- 

Dy  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted  with  ad-  dot,  Arabs,  AribGs,  pi.  Aribls,  Arfibl : Aralna)^ 
ditional  notes  by  FroUeber,  Lips.  1831.  a country  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Asia,  forming 

Aqnll&rla  (vf/AotoarraA),  a town  on  the  coast  a large  peninsula,  of  a sort  of  hatchet  shape,  bounded 
of  Zeugitana  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  Her-  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (Bed  Sea\  on 
maeum  Pr.  (C.  Bon\  the  E.  extremity  of  the  the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Erythrabum  Marb 
Gulf  of  Carthage.  It  was  a good  londing-plaoe  in  {Guff  of  Dab  d^Manddb  and  Indian  Ocean),  and 
summer.  on  N.E.  by  the  Persieui  Sinus  {Penian  Guif), 

AqaDMa  (Aquileiensis:  Aqudma  or  Ag^r\  a On  the  N.  or  land  side  its  boundaries  were  some- 
town  in  Gallia  Transpadana  at  the  very  top  of  the  what  indefinite,  but  it  seems  to  have  included  the 
Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  Semtius  and  Natiso,  whole  of  the  desert  country  between  Egypt  and 
about  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  wss  founded  by  Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ehi- 
the  Romans  in  a c.  182  as  a bulwark  against  the  pbrates  on  the  other  ; and  it  was  often  considered 
N.  barbarians,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  iu  to  extend  even  further  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  in- 
name  from  the  favouimble  omen  of  an  eagle  {aquifa)  elude,  on  the  E,  the  S.  part  of  Mesopotamia  along 
appearing  to  the  colonists.  As  it  wu  the  key  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  on  the 
Italy  on  the  N.E.,  it  was  made  one  of  the  strong-  the  part  of  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  tbd 
est  fortresses  of  the  Romans.  From  its  position  it  port  of  Egrot  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  E. 
became  also  a most  flourishing  place  of  commerce : margin  of  the  Nile  valley,  which,  even  as  a part  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  was  continued  to  this  town,  and  Egypt,  was  called  Arabiae  Nomos.  In  the  stricter 
from  it  all  the  roads  to  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Panno-  sense  of  the  name,  which  confines  it  to  the  penia* 
nia,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  branched  off.  It  was  sola  itself,  Arabia  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
taken  and  completely  destroyed  by  Attila  in  a.  d.  on  the  N.  by  a line  from  the  head  the  Red  Sea 
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(at  Sufji)  to  the  mouth  of  theTi^i  ($fiat-ei‘Arab) 
which  just  about  coincides  with  the  parallel  of  30^ 
N.  lat.  It  was  divided  into  3 parts:  (1)  Arabia  Pe> 
trmeft  (if  wrrpcua  'Apafla;  N.W.  part  of  El-Hejaz)^ 
including  the  trianffular  piece  of  land  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  Red  ^a  (the  peninsula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  N.  and 
N.  E. ; and  called  from  its  capital  Petra,  while  the 
literal  signifiention  of  the  name  **  Rocky  Arabia" 
agrees  also  with  the  nature  of  the  country : (2) 
Anbi*  DeserU  including  the  great 

Syrian  Desert  and  a portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula : (3)  AraMa  Felix 
Et-H^yax^  Ei-Yrmeity  El-Hwlramaut^  Oman,  and 
El‘Hfyr)  consisted  of  the  whole  country  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  two  divisions  ; the  ignorance  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
leading  (hem  to  doss  it  with  Arabia  Felix,  although 
it  properly  belongs  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  con- 
sists, so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  a aondy  desert  of 
steppes  and  table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases 
( HWif),  and  fringed  wdth  mountains,  between 
which  and  the  sea,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  lies 
a belt  of  low  land  (called  Tfkdnuik\  intersected 
by  numerons  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  land  on  their  banks,  and  produce  that  fer- 
tility which  cansed  the  ancients  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet of  Felhc  to  the  whole  peninsula.  The  wddth 
of  the  Tehantah  is,  in  some  places  on  the  W.  coast, 
as  much  as  from  one  to  two  days'  journey,  hut  on 
the  other  sides  it  is  vciy*  narrow,  except  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  peninsula  (about  Mushat  in  Oman) 
where  for  a small  space  its  width  is  again  a day's 
journey.— The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  of  th*» 
race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean,  and  closely  re- 
lated tothe  Israelites.  The  N.W.  district  (Arabia 
Petraea)  was  inhabited  by  the  various  tribes  which 
constantly  appear  in  .Jewish  history : the  Ama- 
lekitei,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, Ac.  The  Greeks  and  Homans  called  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Nabathaki,  whose 
capital  was  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  Deserta 
were  railed  Arabes  Scenitae  (Satjerrew),  from  their 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  Arabes  Nomadae  (fiofidSts), 
from  their  mode  oflife,  which  w*ai  that  of  wander- 
ing hcrdsmen,-who  supported  themselves  partly  by 
their  cattle,  and  to  a great  extent  also  by  the  plun- 
der of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  descendants, 
the  /WoviKs  or  Bedawty  still  do.  The  people  of 
the  Tehamak  were  (and  are)  of  the  same  race  ; but 
their  position  led  them  at  an  early  period  to  culti- 
vate both  agriculture  and  coninierre,  and  to  build 
considerable  cities.  Their  chief  tribes  were  known 
bv  the  following  names,  beginning  S.  of  the  Na- 
bathaei,  on  the  W.  coast:  the  Thnmydcni  and 
Minaei  (in  the  S.  part  of  Ihjnz)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macoralka  {^fecca)  ; the  Sab-nei  and  Ho- 
merltac  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  ( Ytmen)  ; 
on  the  S.  R coast,  the  Chatramolltae  and  Adra 
mltae  (in  Ei-HuiramauU  a country  verv'  little 
known,  even  to  the  present  day)  : on  the  E.  and 
and  N.  E.  coast  the  Omanftae  and  Daracheni  (in 
Gmaa,  and  El-Ah$a  or  El‘HrJrr). — Fn*m  the 
earliest  known  period  a considerable  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  N.  (especially  the 
Nabathaei)  hy  means  of  caravans,  at^  by  those  on 
the  S.  and  K.  coast  by  tea,  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  countrj*  (chiefly  gums,  spices,  and  pre- 
cious stones),  and  in  those  of  India  and  Arabia. 
Betides  this  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  they  seem  to  have  made  military 
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I expeditions  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Hyksos  or  " r>hepherd  kings,"  who 
for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Ara- 
bians. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate  them.  The  al- 
Icdged  conquests  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
could  only  have  affected  small  portions  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  N.  Of  the  Persian  empire  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  they  were  independent.  Alex- 
ander the  Grint  died  too  soon  even  to  attempt  his 
contemplat*  d iM'heme  of  circumnavigating  the  pe- 
ninsula and  sobduing  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the 
Nal>athaeL  Under  Augustus,  Aelius  Gallus,  as- 
sisted by  the  Nnbatliaei,  made  an  expedition  into 
Arabia  Felix,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Egypt  to  Mve  his  army  from  famine  and  the  cli- 
mate. Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Petraea  w as  conquered 
by  A.  Omelius  Palnui  (a.  d.  107),  and  the  country 
of  the  Nabathaei  became  a Homan  province.  Some 
partial  and  temporary  footing  was  gained  at  a much 
later  period,  on  the  S.W.  coast  by  the  Ethiopians ; 
and  both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.  Chris- 
tianity w'os  early  introduced  into  the  country,  where 
it  spread  to  a great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sa- 
bneism,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and 
with  some  admixture  of  Judaisnt,  until  the  total 
revolution  produced  by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism 
in  622.  While  maintaining  their  independence, 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have  also  preserved  to  this 
day  their  ancient  form  of  govemraent,  which  is 
strictly  pRtnarchal,  under  the  heads  of  tribes  and 
families  {Emirt  and  Skfikt).  In  the  more  settled 
districts,  the  patriarchal  authority  passed  into  the 
hands  of  kings  ; and  the  people  were  divided  into 
the  several  castes  of  schola^  warriors, agriculturists, 
merchants,  and  mechanics.  The  Mohammedan 
revolution  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

Ar&bletu  Sinos  (6  ^ApaftKbt  icdArot:  Bed 
Sea),  a long  narrow  gulf  betw  een  Africa  and  Arabia, 
connected  on  the  S.  w*ith  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
Angustiae  Divae  {Straits  of  liab^l-yfandth),  and 
on  the  N.  divided  into  two  heads  by  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia  Petracn  {Peni$ts.  of  Sinai),  the  E.  of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelanitcs  or  Aelaniticus 
{(iul/  of  AkaLa),  and  the  W.  Sious  Hcroopolites 
or  Heroopoliticus  {Ontf  of  Suez).  The  upper  part 
of  the  sea  was  known  at  a very  early  periml ; but 
it  W'OS  not  explored  in  its  whole  extent  till  the  ma- 
ritime expeditions  of  the  Ptolemies.  Respecting 
its  other  name  see  Ervtiirabuxi  Mars. 

Ar&blf  (^Apo^ir,  also  'Apd^ior,  ’'Apro^jy, 

and  'Aprd^ioj : Poorady  or  Apbor),  a river  of  Ge- 
drosia,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  1000  stadia 
(100  geog.  miles)  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
and  dividing  the  Orltae  on  its  W.  from  the  Ani- 
hltae  or  Arbtet  on  its  £.,  w ho  had  a city  named 
Arbis  on  its  £.  bank. 

AraMtae.  [Arabis.] 

Araclmaeum  (*Apax»'o<‘o*'),  a mountain  forming 
the  boundaiy*  between  Argolis  and  Corinthia. 

ArachnS,  a Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of  Idmon 
of  Colophon,  a famous  dyer  in  purple.  Arachne 
excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and.  proud  of  her 
talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete 
with  her.  Arachne  produced  a piece  of  cloth  in 
w'hich  the  amours  of  the  gods  were  w'oven,  and  as 
Athena  could  find  no  fiidt  with  it,  she  tore  the 
work  to  pieces.  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself : 
the  goddeM  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life. 
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but  the  rope  wat  changed  into  a cobweb  and 
Arachne  henielf  into  a tpider  (d^x*^ )« animal 
most  odious  to  Athcna«  (Ov.  Afet.  vi.  I,  seq.)  This 
fable  teems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  roan  leamt  the 
art  of  a'euTing  from  the  spider,  and  that  it  was  in- 
rented  in  Lydia. 

Aj&chotl&  ('Apax«ftrla  : *Apaxwrof  or  -wrot : 
•S.  pati  of  Afghanistan  and  A'.  E.  pari  of  &r- 
/oordwfaa),  one  of  the  extreme  E.  provinces  of  the 
Persian  (and  afterwards  of  the  Parthian)  Empire, 
hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Paropamisadne,  on  the  W.  by  Drangiono,  and  on 
the  $.  by  Gedrosia.  It  w'as  a f«  rtile  country,  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Arachotua  (*Apdxwrof),  some 
distance  from  which  stood  a city  of  the  same  name, 
Arachotua,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Semiramis,  and  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince until  the  foundation  of  Alkxanoria.  The 
shortest  rood  from  Persia  to  India  passed  through 
Arachnaia. 

Ar&ch6tni.  [Arachosu.] 

Arachthtu  or  ArStbo  ("A^X^^’  or  ’Apedwtr : 
Ar/a),  a river  of  Epirus,  rises  in  M.  Laemon 
or  the  Tyniphean  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
Anibracian  gulf,  S.  of  Amhmcia : it  is  deep  and 
difficult  to  cross,  and  navigable  up  to  Ambmcia. 

Aracynthiu  (*ApdKuvBost  Zn^os),  a mountain 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Aetolia  near  Plouron,  some- 
times placed  in  Acamania.  Later  writers  erro- 
neously make  it  a mountain  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  and  hence  mention  it  in  connection  with 
Amphion,  the  Boeotian  hero.  (Proport.  iii.  13.  4l  ; 
Actaeo  (Le.  Attico)  Aracynthot  Virg.  Eci.  it,  24.) 

Ar&dai  ("ApaSos : *Apd3iot,  Ar&dlus : in  0.  T. 
Arvad  : ^iK^),an  island  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles),  with  a 
city  which  occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
7 stadia  in  circumference^  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  exiles  fitmi  Sidon,  and  which  was 
a very  flourishing  place  under  its  own  kings,  under 
the  ^leucidae,  and  under  the  Romans.  It  pos* 
sessed  a harbour  on  the  mainland,  called  Anta- 
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Ante  Phiiaenomm.  [Philaxnorum  Arab.] 

Araethyrla  (*Apaiflvpra),  daughter  of  Ams,  an 
autochthon  who  w’as  believed  to  have  built  Arantea, 
the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia.  After  her 
H**ath,  her  brother  Aoris  called  the  country  of 
Phliasia  Araethyrea,  in  honour  of  his  sister. 

Ar&ph6&  {*AfiCUpfir : *ApaifA}ptos,  *Apa^yo$4P ; 
Eafbia),  on  Attic  demos  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegneis,  on  the  E.  of  Attica,  N.  of  the  river  Era- 
sinus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

Armr  or  AHria  (Sa6n«),  a river  of  Gaul,  rises  in 
the  Vosges,  receives  the  Dubit  (DonU)  from  the 
£..  after  which  it  becomes  navigable,  and  flows 
with  a quiet  stream  into  the  Rhone  at  Lngdunum 
(/.von).  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  (a.  d.  370)  it 
was  also  called  Saunmna,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
whence  its  modem  name 

Ararflt  (*Apopwf),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  son  of  Aristopbanea,  flourished 
R.C.  375. 

Atm.  [.\raxthvhba.] 

Aratpaa  {*Apdavrif\  a Mede,  and  a friend  of 
the  elder  Cyrus,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Xeno- 
phon's Cjropaedia.  He  contends  with  Cyrus  that 
lore  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly  afterwards 
refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with  Panthea, 
whom  Cyrus  bad  committed  to  his  charge.  [ Abba- 
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I Aritni  ("ApaTos).  L The  celebrated  general 
I of  the  Achaenns,  son  of  Clinias,  was  bom  at  Sicyon, 
ac  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father  by  Aban- 
TiOAR,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a child,  was  con- 
veyed to  Algos,  where  he  was  brought  up.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  20  he  gained  posseuion 
of  his  native  city,  B.  c.  251,  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicoclesof  bit  power,  and  united  Sicyon  to  the 
Achaean  league,  which  gained  in  consequence  a 
great  accession  of  power.  [Achabi.]  In  245  he 
was  elected  genertU  of  the  league,  which  office  he 
frequently  held  in  subsequent  years.  Through  his 
influence  a great  number  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  league ; but  he  excelled  more  in  negotiation 
than  in  war,  and  in  hit  war  with  the  Aeto> 
bans  and  Spartans  he  was  often  defeated.  In 
order  to  resist  these  enemies  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  his  successor  Philip;  but  ns»PhiJip  was 
evidently  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece,  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  Amtus, 
and  the  latter  was  eventually  poisoned  in  213  by 
the  king's  order.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
him  by  his  countrymen,  and  an  annual  festival 
(*Apdr«ia,  see  Did  tf  Antiq.)  esuiblished.  Aratus 
wrote  Commentaries^  being  a history*  of  his  own 
times  down  to  B.  c.  220  : at  which  point  Polybium 
commenced  his  history. « 2.  Of  Soli,  afterwards 
Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  au- 
thority) of  Tarsus,  flourished  B.C.  270,  and  spent 
all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Anti* 
gotius  Gooatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wrote 
two  astronomical  poems,  entitled  Pkaenomena  (^> 
consisting  of  732  verses  and  Diommeia 
(AnKrq^sia),  of  422.  The  design  of  the  Phaenomena 
is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constellations  with  the  rules  for  their  rikings  and 
settings.  The  Diosemeia  consists  of  prognostics  of 
the  weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with 
an  account  of  its  eflects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  V'irgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgies.  The 
style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguish^  by  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  ; but  it  wants  origiiuUity  and 
poetic  elevation.  That  they  became  very  popular 
both  in  the  Grecian  and  Homan  world  (cum  sole  et 
tuna  stmptr  Aratus  eriis  Ov.  Am.  t.  15.  16),  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  Ports  of  three  poetical  Latin  transla- 
tions are  preserved.  One  w’ritten  by  Cieero  when 
very  young,  one  by  Caesar  Germanicut,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus.— 
Ediiions.  By  Voss,  Heidelb.  1824,  with  a Ger- 
man poetkal  version  ; by  Buttmann,  Berol.  1826  ; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berol.  1828. 

Araoris  (fferauU\  erroneously  Rauraris  in 
Strabo,  a river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  M. 
Cevenna.  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Araualo  (Orange)^  a town  of  the  Cavari  or 
Cavares,  and  a Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sift,  on  the  mad  from  Arelate  to  Vienna:  it  still 
contains  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  circus,  aque- 
duct, triumphal  arch,  &c. 

Arizes  (’Agd^nr),  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
^1.  In  Armenia  Major  (.^roiM  or  Aros),  rises 
in  M.  Aha  or  Abus  (nr.  Erzeroum)^  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  the  Euphrates  flows  ; and, 
after  a great  bend  S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  joins  the 
Cyrus  (Aovr),  which  flows  down  from  the  (^u- 
casus,  and  falls  with  it  into  the  (^ptan  by  two 
mouths,  in  about  39^  20'  N.  Lat.  Tho  lower  part, 
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past  Artaxata*  flows  through  a plain,  which  was 
called  rh  *Apa^i}vhv  wsSlox.  The  Araxes  was 
proverbial  for  the  force  of  its  current  ; and  hence 
Virgil  (Aen.  viiL  ^728),  says  poniem  tndi^wUus 
Araxet^  with  special  reference  to  the  failure  of 
both  Xerxes  and  Alexander  in  throwing  a bridge 
over  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon. 
"•2.  In  Mesopotamia.  [Aborrhas.]  ~3.  In 
Penis  (/iend’Emir)y  the  river  on  which  Persepolis 
stood,  rises  in  the  mountains  £.  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  flows  S.E.  into  a salt  lake  {liaih- 
Uffon)  not  for  below  Persepolis. « 4.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is  the  tame  as 
the  Oxus,  Jaxartks,  or  lo/pa.— 5.  The  Pe- 
NBU8,  in  Thessaly,  was  called  Araxes  from  the 
violence  of  its  torrent  (fr. 

Araziu  {''Apa^os:  C.  Papa\  a promontory  of 
Achaia  near  the  confines  of  Elis. 

Arbai^  (*Ap$d<n79),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  have  taken 
Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Delesis,  the  Babylo- 
nian, and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian  em- 
pire under  the  reign  of  Sardnnapalus,  B.C.  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbacet, 
B.C.  876^848,  and  makes  hit  dynasty  consist 
of  8 kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Dbiocrs  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  4 kings  to  bis  dynasty. 

Arbdla  (tA  *Ap^nKx ; ErUlle\  a city  of  Adia- 
bene  in  Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Capnis  ; celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of  Darius 
Codomannus,  before  the  last  battle  in  which  he 
was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  331),  which 
is  hence  frequently  called  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
though  it  was  re^Iy  fought  near  Gaugauela, 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Arbelo.  The  district  about 
Arbela  was  called  Arl>clitis 

Arbif.  [Arabia.] 

AxbocAla  or  Arboc&la  {ViHa  Fanla9\  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a long  resistance. 

ArbudilB,  a celebrated  female  actor  in  panto- 
mimes in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Area  or -ae  ("ApaTj,  or : TelUArka),  a very 
ancient  city  in  the  N.of  Phoenicia,  not  far  from 
the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Lebanon : a colony 
under  the  Romans,  named  Area  Caesarea  or  Cae- 
sarea Libani : the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Sevenis. 

Aro&dla  (*Ap«raSfa:  "Apaar,  pi.  'ApadScr),  a 
country  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  ArgoHs,  on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Messenia  and  La-  ' 
conica.  Next  to  Laconica  it  was  the  largest  country 
in  the  Peloponnesus : its  greatest  length  was  about 
50  miles,  its  breadth  from  35  to  41  miles.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  like- 
wise traversed  it  in  every  direction,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Switxerland  of  Greece.  Its  prin- 
cipal mountains  were  Cyllene  and  Erymanthus  in 
the  N.,  Artemisius  in  the  E.,  and  Parthenius,  Mae- 
naluB,  and  Lycaeus  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  The  Ache- 
lous,  the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rises  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  through  a considerable  part  of 
the  country,  receiving  numerous  affluents.  The 
N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  country  were  barren 
and  unproductive  ; the  W.  and  S.  were  more 
fertile,  with  numerous  valleys  where  com  was 
grown.  The  Arcadians,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Arcab,  regarded  them- 
•elvet  as  the  most  ancirat  people  in  Greece : the 
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I Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (ourdxflovfs) 
' and  Pelasgians.  lu  consequence  of  the  physical 
I peculiarity  of  the  country,  they  were  chiefly  em- 
I ployed  in  hunting  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  whence 
their  worship  of  Pan,  who  was  especially  the  god 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Artemis.  They  were  a people 
simple  in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  de- 
sires : they  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
cultivated  it  with  great  success  (sofi  cantare  periti 
Arcadf:is  Virg.  Ed,  x.  32),  which  circumstance  was 
supposed  to  soften  the  natural  roughness  of  their 
chaiacter.  The  Arcadians  experienced  fewer 
changes  than  any  other  people  in  Greece,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  their  country  upon  the  conquest 
of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Like 
the  other  Greek  peoples,  they  were  originally  go- 
verned by  kings,  but  are  said  to  have  abolished 
monarchy  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  to  have  stoned  to  death  their  hut  king 
Aristocrates,  because  he  betrayed  bis  allies  the 
Messenians.  The  different  towns  then  became  in- 
dependent republics,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mantinba,  Tbgba,  Orchoubnus,  Psophis 
and  Phbnbos.  Like  the  Swiss,  the  Arcadians 
frequently  served  as  mercenaries,  and  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies  of 
both  the  lAicedaemoniaos  and  Athenians.  The 
Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  ports  of  Arcadia,  but  these  attempts 
were  finally  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Leucira 
(b.c.  371);  and  in  order  to  resist  all  future  ag* 
gressions  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  tlie  Arcadians,  upon 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  built  the  city  of  Me- 
galopolis, and  instituted  a general  assembly  of 
the  whole  nation,  called  the  Myrii  (Mupfo^,  Did, 
of  Antiq.  $.  w.).  They  subsequently  joined  the 
Achaean  League,  and  finally  beaune  subject  to  the 
Homans. 

Arenas,  emperor  of  the  East  (a.  d.  395 — 408), 
elder  son  of  Theodosius  I.,  was  bom  in  Spain, 
A.  D.  383.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  he  became 
emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  aas  given  Co 
his  younger  brother  Honorius.  Arcadius  possessed 
neither  physical  nor  intellectual  vigour,  and  was  en- 
tirely governed  by  unworthy  favourites.  At  first 
he  was  ruled  by  Rufinus,  the  praefectof  the  East  ; 
and  on  the  murder  of  the  latter  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Arcadius,  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Eutropius  was 
put  to  death  in  399,  and  his  power  now  devolved 
upon  Gainos,  the  Goth  ; but  upon  his  revolt  and 
death  in  401  Arcadius  became  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  it  was  through  her 
influence  that  Sl  Chrysostom  was  exiled  in  404. 
Arcadius  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  408,  leaving  the 
empire  to  his  son  Theodosius  II.,  who  was  a minor. 

AreAitam.  [Arpi.sum.] 

Areas  (^Apfras),  king  and  eponymous  bero  of  the 
Arcadians,  eon  of  Zeus  and  Callisto,  grandson  of 
Lycaon  and  fisiher  of  Aphldas  and  Elatns.  Areas  was 
the  boy  whose  flesh  his  grandfather  Lycaon  placed 
before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character.  Zeus 
set  the  table  (rpaae^a)  which  bore  the  dish,  and 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  lightning,  but 
restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had  grown 
up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house  the 
town  ofTrapesus.  Areas  and  his  mother  were 
placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars. 

AroMOios  or  Arc^lOas  ('Apir«rfAaor,  'Apae- 
(rt'Aas),  a Greek  philosopher,  son  of  Seuthes  or 
Scythes,  was  bom  at  Pitaoe  in  AeoUs,  and  flou- 
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mhed  about  b.c  250.  He  studied  at  first  in  his 
native  town  under  Autolycus,  a mathematici.in, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Athena,  where  he  became 
the  disciple  first  of  Theophrastus  and  next  of  Po- 
leroo  and  of  Crantor.  He  succeeded  Crates  about 
fi.  c.  241  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  second  or  middle  Aca* 

demy,  fie  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  76th  year 
from  a fit  of  drunkenness.  His  philosophy  was  of 
a sceptical  character,  though  it  did  not  go  so  far  as 
that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  ca- 
pacities for  obtabing  iu,  and  he  combated  most 
strongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics. 

Ai^aQina  ( ApasoiXoos).  1.  Son  of  Lycos  and 
Theobule.  leader  of  the  Doeotians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  slain  by  Hector.  The  name  of  four  kings 
ofCyrene.  [Dattus  and  BAmaDAX.] 

Ajcdalui  (*Ap«rffoior),  son  of  2^os  and  Kuryo- 
dia,  father  of  Laertes,  and  grandfather  of  Clysses. 
Hence  both  Laertes  and  Ulrstes  are  called  Arce- 
siades  (*ApK«i<r(ddos). 

Archa^pdlif  capital 

of  Colchis  ; near  the  river  Phasis. 

Arcbaadrdpdlia  (*Apxai'5pov  irdXir),  a city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  Wtween  Canopus  and 
Cercaaorus. 

ArchSdSmoi  (*Apx^^Mos ; Dor.  'Apx4Zaiufs), 

I.  A popular  leader  at  Athens,  took  the  first  step 

against  the  getteralt  who  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Arginuiae,  & c.  406.  The  comic  poets  called  him 
^blea^eyed*'  wnd  said  that  he  was  a 

foreigner,  and  had  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud. 
«^3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidamus  by  Livy), 
commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assisted  the 
Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip  (B.a  199 — 197). 
He  afterwards  took  an  active  part  against  the  R^ 
mans,  and  eventually  joined  Perseus,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  bis  flight  after  bis  defeat  in  168. 
•*8.  Of  Tarsus,  a Stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

ArcbUIcoa  un  Athenian  comic 

poet  of  the  new  comedy,  supported  Antipater  and 
the  Macedonian  party. 

Aroh8g6taa  (’Apx^*‘'‘^0ya  surname  of  Apollo, 
probably  in  reference  to  bir  being  a leader  of  co> 
loniea  It  was  also  a surname  of  other  gods. 

Arehdlilt  (’Apxc^alr).  1.  In  Cappadocia  (Ai- 
serai),  on  the  Cappadoz,  a tributary  of  the  H^ys, 
a city  founded  by  Arclielaus,  the  last  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  made  a Roman  colony  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  m2,  a toum  of  Palestine,  near  Jericho, 
founded  by  Archelaus,  the  son  of  H»t>d  the  Great. 

Arohilitu  L of  Hxroo  the 

Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  as  his  successor, 
and  received  from  Auguetus  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  ethnarcb.  In  conse- 
quence of  bis  tyrannical  government,  the  Jews  ac- 
cused him  before  Augustus  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7)  : Augustus  banished  him  to  Vienna 
in  GauL  where  he  died.M2.  King  of  Macxdonia 
(ac.  413 — 399),  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas 

II. ,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  hit  half- 
brother.  He  improved  the  internal  condition  of 
his  kingdom,  and  was  a -warm  patron  of  art  and 
literature.  His  palace  was  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent paintings  by  Zeuxis ; and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  According  to  some  accounts  Aiehelaui 
was  accidentally  slain  in  a hunting  party  by  bit 
&vounte,  Crateral  or  Crateuas  ; but  according  to 
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other  accounts  he  was  murdered  by  Cratcrus.  *— 3. 
A distinguished  general  of  Mithridatbs.  In 
B.  c 87  he  w'Rt  sent  into  Greece  by  Miihridatet 
with  a large  fleet  and  army  ; at  first  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  was  twice  defeated  by 
Sulla  in  86,  near  Chaeroiiea  and  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia,  with  immense  loss.  Thereupon  he  was 
commissioned  by  Mithridates  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  he  obtained : but  subsequently  being  sus- 
pected of  tn»achery  by  the  king,  he  deserted  to  the 
Romans  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Mithridatic  war,  B.C.  81. m4.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  raised  by  Pompey,  in  B.  c.  63,  to  the 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  (Enyo  or  Bellona) 
at  Comana  in  Pontes  or  Cappadocia.  In  56  or  55 
Archelaus  became  king  of  Eg)‘pt  by  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who 
after  the  expulsion  of  her  father  bad  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Egypt.  Archelaus,  however,  was 
king  of  Egypt  only  for  6 months  for  Gabinius 
marched  with  an  army  into  £g)’pt  in  order  to  re- 
store Ptolemy  Auletes.  and  in  the  battle  which 
ensued,  Archelaus  perished.  Son  of  No.  4, 
and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high-priest  of  Co- 
mana, was  deprived  of  his  dignity  by  Julius  C^sar 
iu  47.  "—B.  Son  of  No.  5.,  received  from  Antony, 
in  B.  c.  36,^  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  — a favour 
which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his  mother  Gla- 
phyra. After  the  battle  of  Actium  Octa%nanus  not 
only  leR  Arclielaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, but  subsequently  added  to  it  a port  of  Cilicia 
and  Lesser  Armenia.  But  having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Tiberius  by  the  attention  which  he  had 
paid  to  C.  Caesar,  he  waa  summoned  to  Rome  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Tiberius  and  accused  of  treason. 
His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after,  a.  d.  17.  Cappa- 
docia was  then  made  a Roman  province.  ~7.  \ 
philosopher,  probably  bom  at  Athens,  though  others 
make  him  a native  of  Miletus,  fiouri^ed  about  B.c. 
450.  The  philosophical  system  of  Archelaus  is 
remarkable,  as  forming  a point  of  transition  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece. 
As  a pupil  of  Anaxagoras  he  bdonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  added  to  the  physical  system  of  his 
teacher  some  attempts  at  mor^. speculation. 8. 
A Greek  poet,  in  Egypt,  lived  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  wrote  epigrams,  some  of  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology. « 9.  A sculptor  of  Priene, 
son  of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Apotlieosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 
H«  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Archlminii  Ophbltbs,  son 

of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Eurydice. 
When  the  Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against 
Thebes  stopped  at  Neroea  to  obtain  water,  llypsi- 
pyle,  the  nurse  of  the  child  Opbeltos,  while  show- 
ing the  way  to  the  Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  Tn 
the  meantime,  the  child  was  killed  by  a dragon, 
and  buried  by  the  Seven.  But  as  Amphiaraus  saw 
in  this  accident  an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him 
and  his  companions,  they  called  the  child  Arche- 
morus,  that  is,  **  Forerunner  of  Death,"  and  insti- 
tuted the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 

Archeftr&tus  (*Apx^P>^^f)«  of  Gela  or  Syra* 
case,  about  b.  c.  350,  wrote  a poem  on  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  which  was  imitated  or  translated  by 
Ennius  in  his  Carmtna  ffedypatAetica  or  JMf 
patkica  (from  if^inrd6fia). 

p 4 
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AroMaa  ^ An  Hemcli<l  of  Corinth, 

left  hi*  country*  in  contequence  of  the  death  of 
Actason,  and  founded  Syracuie,  b.  c.  734,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  orac)e.«>^.  A.  Liouiliii 
Archias,  a Greek  poet,  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
about  B.  c.  120,  very  early  obtained  celebrity 
by  hu  verses.  In  102  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  received  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  many  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  especially  by  the  LuculU,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  obtained  the  ^ntile  name  of 
Liciniui.  After  a short  stay  at  Rome  he  accompanied 
L.  Lucullus,  the  elder,  to  Sicily,  and  followed  him.  in 
the  banishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  his 
management  of  the  slave  war  in  that  island,  to  Hera- 
clea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town  Archias  was  enrolled 
as  a citizen  ; and  as  this  town  was  a state  united 
with  Rome  by  a fordu*^  he  subsequently  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex 
Plautia  Papiria  passed  in  B.C.  89.  At  a later  time 
he  accompanied  L.  Lucullus  the  younger  to  the 
Mitbridatic  war.  Soon  after  his  return,  a change 
was  brought  against  him  in  61  of  assuming  the 
citizenship  illegally,  and  the  trial  came  on  before 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  this  year.  He  was  de- 
fended by  his  friend  M.  Cicero  in  the  extant  speech 
Pro  Arthia^  in  which  the  orator,  after  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  legal  points  of  the  case,  rests  the  de- 
fend of  his  client  upon  his  surpassing  merits  as  a 
poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Homan  citizenship. 
M'e  may  presume  that  Archias  was  acquitted, 
though  we  have  no  formal  statement  of  the  fact 
Archias  wrote  a poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  in 
honour  of  Marius ; another  on  the  Mitbridatic  war 
in  honour  of  Lucullus;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial 
was  engaged  on  a poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  con- 
sulship. No  fragments  of  these  w'orks  are  ex- 
tant ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams  pre- 
served under  the  name  of  Archias  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

Archid&maa  name  of  5 kings 

of  Sparta.  1.  Son  of  Anaxidamus,  contemporary 
with  the  Tegeatnn  war,  which  followed  toon  after 
the  second  Messenian,  b.  c.  6G8.~2.  Son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  succeeded  bis  grandfather  Leotychides,  and 
reigned  B.  c.  469 — 427.  During  his  reign,  b.  c. 
464,  Sparta  was  made  a heap  of  ruins  by  a tremen- 
dous earthquake  ; and  for  the  next  10  years  he 
was  engaged  in  w'nr  against  the  revolted  Helots 
and  Messenians.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out : he  recommended 
his  countrymen  not  rashly  to  embark  in  the  w*ar, 
and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a more  correct  view 
of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than  any  other 
Spartan.  After  the  war  had  been  declared  (b.  c. 
4S1)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  till  his  death 
in  429. •>■3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son  of  Ageti- 
laus  IL,  reigned  B.  c.  361 — 338.  During  the  lift*- 
time  of  his  fhther  he  took  an  active  part  in  resist- 
ing the  Thebans  and  the  various  other  enemies  of 
Sparta,  and  in  367  he  defeated  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives  in  tho  “Tearless  Battle,"  so  called  be- 
cause he  had  won  it  without  losing  a man.  In 
362  he  defended  Sparta  against  Epaminondas.  In  , 
the  third  Sacred  war  (b. c.  356 — 346)  he  assisted  j 
the  Phocians.  In  338  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the  I 
Torentincs  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  fell  in  ' 
batUe.«4.  Grandson  of  No.  3,  and  son  of  Euda-  ! 
midas  L,  was  king  in  h.  c.  296.  w hen  he  was  de-  ! 
feated  by  Dcmetriiu  Poliorccies.-»6.  Son  of  Euda- 
midas  II.,  and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the 
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murder  of  Agis,  in  fi.  c 240,  Archidamus  fled  from 
Sparta,  but  afterwards  obtained  the  throne  by 
means  of  Aratns.  He  wa%  however,  slain  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Sparta.  He  was 
the  last  king  of  the  Kurypontid  nulc. 

ArchlgInM  (’Apx*?^*^^)«  nn  eminent  Greek 
physician,  bom  at  Apamea  in  S}Tia,  practised  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  n.  98-~ll7.  He 
published  a treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a Commentary.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectic!,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
Only  a few  fragments  of  his  works  remain. 

ArohUSobtia  (*Apx^^'^^’)«  of  Paros,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek,  poet  who  composed  lambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  714^676. 
He  was  descended  from  a noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellis,  his  father  Telesicles,  and  his  mother  a 
slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his  age 
(between  B.C.  710  and  700),  Archilochus  went 
from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a colony,  of  which  one 
account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive  for 
this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was 
most  probably  the  result  of  a political  change,  to 
which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilochus, 
a sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a suitor 
to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes. 
who  first  promised  and  afterwntuds  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  poet  Enraged  at  this  treat- 
ment Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  an 
lambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  peijury,  and 
his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.  The 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter,  and 
produced  such  an  effect  that  the  daughters  of  Ly- 
cambes arc  said  to  liave  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a slave. 
Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos.  He  draws 
the  roost  melancholy  picture  of  hit  adopted  couti- 
tn%  which  be  at  length  quitted  in  disgust  While 
at  Thasos,  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  hit 
shield  in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracians  of  the 
opposite  continent ; but  instead  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  disaster,  be  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Paros,  and  in  a war 
between  the  Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxos, 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a Naxian  named  Ca- 
tondas  or  Corax.  Archilochus  shared  with  bis 
contemporaries,  Tbaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the 
honour  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  throughout 
Greece.  The  invention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Callinus ; but  it  ivas  on  his 
satiric  Iambic  poetry  that  his  fame  was  founded. 
His  lambics  expressed  the  strongest  feelings  in  tho 
most  unmeasured  language.  The  licence  of  Ionian 
democracy  and  the  bitterness  of  a disappointed 
man  were  united  with  the  highest  degree  of 
poetical  pow'er  to  give  them  force  and  point.  The 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
was  “rage,"  “ Archilochuro  proprio  arroavit 
iambo."  (Hor.  Ar,  PoiiL  79.)  The  fragments  of 
Archilochus  are  collected  in  Bergk's  Poet  Lyhei 
(iron'.,  and  by  Liebel,  Arckiloeki  fieUquiae,  Lips. 
1812,  8vo. 

ArchamMan  (*Apx<M^r;s),  of  Syracuse,  the 
most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was  bom 
& c.  287.  He  w*as  a friend,  if  not  a kinsman,  of 
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Hioro,  though  hit  Mtunl  condition  in  life  does  not 
leem  to  have  been  elevated.  In  the  early  part  of 
hit  life  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  be  studied 
under  Conoo  the  Samian,  a mathematician  and 
astronomer.  After  visiting  other  countries,  be 
returned  to  Syracuse.  Here  he  constructed  for 
Hiero  various  engines  of  war,  which,  many  yean 
afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual  in  the  defence  of 
Syracuse  against  Maicellus,  as  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a blockade,  and  delay  the  taking  of  the  city 
for  a consideiable  time.  The  accounts  of  the  per> 
formances  of  these  engines  are  evidently  exag* 
gerated  ; and  the  story  of  the  burning  of  the 
Roman  ships  by  the  i^ected  rays  of  the  sun, 
though  very  current  in  later  times,  is  probably 
a fiction.  He  superintended  the  building  of  a 
ship  of  extraordinary  tise  for  Hiero,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  in  Athenaens  (v.  p.  206,  d.), 
where  he  is  also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea 
by  the  help  of  a screw.  He  invented  a machine 
called,  from  its  form,  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as 
the  water^screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  vessel.  Hit  most  ce* 
lebrated  performance  was  the  construction  of  a 
sphere ; a kind  of  orr.'rr,  representing  the  move> 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (b.c.  212),  Archimedes  was  killed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  beingnt  the  time  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem.  Upon  his  tomb  was  placed 
the  figure  of  a sphere  inscribed  in  a cylinder. 
When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  (75)  he  found 
this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  almost 
bid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten  by  the  Syracusans. 
The  intellect  of  Archimedes  was  of  the  very  highest 
order.  He  possessed,  in  a degree  never  excelled, 
unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive  genius  which  dis> 
covers  new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  flnds  new 
points  of  view  f<ir  old  and  Auniliar  objects  ; the 
clearness  of  conception  which  is  essential  to  the  re- 
solution of  complex  phaenomeiia  into  their  consti- 
tuent elements  ; and  the  power  and  bahit  of  intense 
and  persevering  thought,  without  w'hich  other  in- 
tellectual gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless.  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  Archimedes  have  come  down  to 
us : 1 . Om  £^uipondsramtt  a$id  Centres  of  Gravity, 
2.  The  Quadrature  of  the  Paraboia.  5.  On  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder.  4.  On  Dimenekm  of  the  | 
Cirde,  6.  On  Spirals,  6.  On  Ckmcide  and  Sphe-  i 
roidf.  7.  The  .dmiarius.  8.  On  Floating  Bodies. 
9.  Lemmida,  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Torelli,  Oxon.  1 792.  There  is  a French  translation 
of  his  works,  with  notes,  by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris, 
1808,  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Arena- 
rius  by  O.  Anderson,  London,  1 784. 

Arnhiima  <»ne  of  the  leading  Athe- 

nians, who,  with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty,  B.  c.  403. 

Archipptu  ftn  Atoenian  poet  of 

the  old  corned  V,  about  b.  c.  415. 

Archytas  (^Apx^at).  L Of  Amphissa,  a Greek 
epic  poet,  Oourished  about  B.  c.  300.  — 2.  Of  Ta- 
rentum,  a distinguished  philosopher,  mathematician, 
general,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about  b.  c. 
400,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  wm  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  inOuence  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  He  was 
7 times  the  general  of  his  city,  and  he  com- 
manded in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  victorious.  After  a life  which  secured  to  him 
a place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a voyi^  on  the 
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Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.)  As  a philosopher, 
he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  himself  the  founder  of  a new 
sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.  Horace  calls  him 
mans  et  V-nae  nunieroque  carentis  arenae  Meneorem. 
To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the  skill  of  a 
practical  mechanician,  and  constructed  various 
machines  and  automatons,  among  which  his  wooden 
dying  dove  in  pnrtictilar  was  the  wonder  of  anti- 
quity. He  alia  applied  mathematics  with  success 
to  musical  science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. His  influence  at  a philosopher  was  so  great, 
that  Plato  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for 
some  of  his  views ; and  Aristotle  is  thought  by 
some  writers  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  cate- 
gories, as  well  as  some  of  his  ethical  principles, 
from  Archytas. 

Arooim§iUi  (*Ap*fdwn<ror : *kpno9rf‘,eto\'),  1. 
An  island  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus,  alto 
called  Aepis  and  Afacm.  <^8.  {Orak  Ada\  an  is- 
land off  the  coast  of  Caria.  opposite  Halicarnassus, 
of  which  it  formed  the  harbour. 

AroUstii  ('Ap«rTirof),  of  Miletus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  cyclic  poets,  probably  lived 
about  B.  c.  776.  Two  epic  poems  were  attributed 
to  him.  1.  The  Aethioftie^  which  was  a kind  of 
continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad : its  chief  heroes 
were  Memnon,king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles, 
who  slew  him.  2.  The  Dedructiono/  lUcm.^  which 
contained  a description  of  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  the  subsequent  events  until  the  departure  of 
the  Greeks. 

Arctophflax.  [Arctos.1 

Arctoe  ("Agrrof),  *‘the  Bear,”  two  constella- 
tions near  the  N.  Pole.  1.  Thk  Great  Bear 
(*'A/Mrrof  peydKrix  Urea  Major).,  also  called  the 
Waggon  (S^ta|a:  piavsfrtnn).  The  ancient  Italian 
name  of  this  constellntion  was  5ii^em  Triowc#,  that 
is,  the  jlroeii  Ploughing  Oxen,  also  Septenirio,  and 
with  the  epithet  Major  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Septenirio  Afwor,  or  Ijeeeer  Bear : hence  Virgil 
(i4«it.  iii.  356)  speaks  of  geminoeque  THonsf,  The 
Great  Bear  was  also  called  lleiiee  (4Alinf)  from  its 
sweeping  round  in  a curve.  2.  Tiis  Lesser  or 
Little  Dear  {fkpKros  ptnpd : Ur$a  Minor\ 
likewise  called  the  Waggon,  w'as  flrst  added  to  the 
Greek  catalogues  by  Thales,  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
bably import^  from  the  East.  It  was  also  called 
Phoenice  (♦o<s'6ci|),  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the  guide 
by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sen,  the 
Greek  mariners  with  less  Judgment  employing 
the  Great  Bear  for  the  purpose  ; and  Cjfnoevra 
(KwScoopa),  dog's  taily  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  constellation  to  the  upturned  curl  of  a 
dog's  tail.  The  constellation  before  the  Great 
B^r  was  called  Bootee  (Bodrrt)s),  Aretophylax 
('Apcro^Aa{),  or  Arciurat  {'Apieroipos  from  oZpos, 
^vord) ; the  tw’o  latter  names  suppose  the  con- 
stellation to  represent  a man  upon  the  watch, 
and  denote  simply  the  position  of  the  flgiire  in  re- 
ference to  the  Great  Bm,  while  Boikes,  which  is 
found  in  Homer,  refers  to  the  Waggon,  the  imagi- 
nary figure  of  Bootes  being  frncied  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  driver  of  the  team.  At  a later  time 
A rriophylaa  became  the  general  name  of  the  con- 
itellation,  and  the  word  Ardurut  w’os  confined  to 
the  chief  star  in  it.  All  these  constellations  are 
connected  in  mythology  with  the  Arcadian  nymph 
Callmto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaou.  Metamor- 
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phofted  by  Zeut  upon  the  earth  into  a ihe^bear, 
CallUto  wai  panued  bv  her  ton  Arcnt  in  the  chase, 
and  when  he  was  on  tKe  point  of  killing  her,  Zeut 
placed  them  both  among  the  ttara,  Callitto  be* 
coming  the  Great  Bear  and  Areas  the  Little  Bear 
or  Bootes.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of  these  stars 
hare  constant  refereiM»  to  the  funily  and  country 
of  Callisto:  thus  we  find  them  called  Lyeaoni$ 
Arctn* : dfaeaa/id  ^rr/os  and  d/aesut/u  f7rsa( from 
M.  Maenalos  in  Arcadia) : ErymoMtluM  Vrta  (from 
M.  Erymanthus  in  Arcadia) : Parrkandt*  tUUae 
(from  the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia).  — Though 
most  traditions  identified  Bodies  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter  Eri* 
gone.  Hence  the  Septenthonrs  are  called  Bom 
Jearii.  Dkt.o/ Antiq  pp.  147*  UB,  159, ‘Jaded.) 

ArctAnu.  [Aectos.] 

Ardia  (Ardeas,  -itis:  Ardea).  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Rotuli  in  I^atium,  a little  to  the  left 
of  the  rircr  Numictis,  3 miles  from  the  sea,  was 
situated  on  a rock  surrounded  by  marshes,  in  an 
unhealthy  district.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Italy,  and  was  said  to  bare  been  the  ca- 
pital of  Tumus.  It  was  conquered  and  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  442,  from  which  time  its  im* 
portonce  declined.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
Latin  Aphrodisium  or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ardeates.~2. 
{Ardek&n  9),  an  important  town  in  Penis,  S.W.  of 
Persepolis. 

AraneniiA  Silva,  iht  Art/eNaes,  a mst  forest,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Oau),  extended  from  the  Rhine  and 
the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  and  Remi,  and  N.  as 
far  as  the  Scheldt : there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains of  this  forest,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  dis.*ippeared. 

Ardyi  (^Ap3vt),  son  of  Oyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
reigned  B.  c.  678 — 629 : he  took  Phene  and  made 
war  against  Miletua. 

Ar§&  or  ArStil&a  ('Apeia  or  *Aprrr(ar  tnjoof^  i.e.  ' 
the  island  of  Ares:  Kerasvnt  Ada)^  also  called 
Chalcerltis,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Pontus,  close 
to  Phamac&i,  celebrated  in  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

ArelthdiU  king  of  Ame  in  Boeotia, 

and  husband  of  Philoniedusa,  is  called  in  the  Iliad 
(rii.  R)  KopvirffTrit^  because  be  fought  with  a club  : 
be  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Arcadi^  Lycurgut. 

Arul&te,  Arllaa,  or  AreUtim  (Arelatensis: 
Aries)^  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank,  and  a 
Roman  colony  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth 
legion,  Ckdonia  Areiate  Sf-rlattorum.  It  is  hrst 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
became  one  of  the  most  flouhshing  towns  on  this 
tide  of  the  Alpa  Constantine  the  Great  built  an 
extensive  suburb  on  the  hght  bank,  which  be  con- ' 
nected  with  the  original  city  fay  a bridge.  The 
Roman  remahit  at  Arles  attest  the  greatness  of  the 
ancient  city : there  are  still  to  be  seen  an  obelisk 
of  granite,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  palace  of  Conitantme,  and  a large 
Roman  cemetery. 

Arembrlea.  [Abmorica.] 

Arenaeum  {Amhfim  or  Aeri  ?),  a town  of  the 
Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

ArMp&gtu.  [Athbnab.) 

Axes  ('Apr^s),  the  Greek  god  of  war  and  one 
of  the  great  Olympian  gods,  is  represented  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  The  character  of 
Ares  in  Greek  mythology  will  be  best  understood 
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by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  divinities  who 
are  likewise  in  some  way  connected  with  war. 
Athena  represents  thoughtfulness  and  wisdom  in 
tbe  afimirt  of  war,  and  protects  men  and  their  ha- 
bitations during  its  revages.  Ares,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  is  nothing  but  the  personilication  of  bold 
force  and  strength,  and  not  so  much  the  god  of 
war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion,  and  horrors.  His 
sifter  Erts  calls  forth  war,  Zeus  directs  iu  course, 
but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  delights 
in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles,  in  the  slaughter  of 
men,  and  tbe  destruction  of  towns.  He  is  not  even 
influenced  by  party-spirit,  but  sometimes  assists 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  side,  just  as  his 
inclination  may  dictste  ; whence  Zeus  calls  him 
dAAowpdo'aXAor.  (4f.  v.  889.)  This  savage  and 
sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  bated  by 
the  other  gods  and  by  hit  own  parents.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  represent  a 
being  like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
itrength,  as  always  victorious  ; and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  hit  fall  he  roared  like 
ten  thousand  warriors.  The  gigantic  Aloidac  bad 
likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept  him  a prisoner  for 
1 3 months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  liennet.  He 
was  also  conquered  by  Hercales,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnm,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn toOlymput.  This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal 
handsome  god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite. 
[Aphroditk.]  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis, 
Ares  in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 
bear,  and  killed  his  rival.  [ADONia.]  According  to 
a late  tradition.  Ares  slew'  Halirrbothios,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  tbe  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Area.  Hereupon  Posei- 
don accused  Ares  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the 
Olympian  gods  were  assembled  in  court  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The  warlike 
character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  god's  residence  was  in  that  country,  and 
here  and  in  Scythia  were  the  principal  seats  of  his 
worship.  In  Scythia  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a sword,  to  which  not  only  horses  and  other 
cattle,  but  men  also  were  sacrificed.  In  Greece 
itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  generaL 
All  the  stories  about  Aret  and  his  worship  in  the 
countries  N.  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that  his 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  Utter  country  from 
Thrace.  The  Romans  identified  their  god  Mara 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  [Maas.] 

Arestor  ('Apf^rropp),  father  of  Argus,  the  gtiar- 
dian  of  lo,  who  is  therefore  called  Aretionde$, 
Arataeus  (*Ap<Ta«>s),  the  Cappadocian,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians, 
proliably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  wrote 
in  Ionic  Greek  a general  treatise  on  diseases  in  8 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  Tbe  best  edition  is 
by  C.  G-  KUhn,  Lips.  1828. 

Arltaa  ('Aperat),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  1.  A contemporaiy'  of  Pompey, 
invaded  Judaea  in  & c.  65,  in  order  to  place  Hyr- 
canus  on  the  throne,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
Romans,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Aristobulus. 
His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded  by 
Scaunii,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey.«»*2.  The 
iather-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Judaea, 
because  Herod  had  dismissed  tbe  daughter  of 
Aretas  in  consequence  of  bis  connection  with  He- 
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rud'aft.  This  Aretaa  aeenia  to  have  been  the  same 
who  had  poweuion  of  Damaacaa  at  the  time  of  the 
conTfnion  of  the  Af^atie  Paul,  a.  d.  31. 

Ar§te  (*A/y^T7} ).  1.  Wife  of  Alcinoua,  king  of 
the  Phaeaciana,  received  Ulyaaea  with  hoepitality. 
— • 8.  Daughter  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  Aria> 
tomache,  wife  of  Thearidet,  and  after  hia  death 
of  her  uncle  Dion.  After  Dion  had  ded  from 
Syracuse,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  marry  Timocrates,  one  of  hU  friends  ; but  she 
was  again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled 
the  younger  Dionysius.  After  the  asaasiination  of 
Dion  in  353,  she  was  drowned  by  bis  enemies.  — 
3.  Daughter  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cy* 
renaic  school  of  philosophy,  was  instructed  by  him 
in  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  she  trails' 
mitted  to  her  son  the  younger  Aristippus. 

ArethfUa  (*Ap^voa),  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Arethuia  in 
the  island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  For  details, 
see  Alphcub.  Virgil  {Edog.  iv.  1,  x.  1)  reckons 
her  among  the  Sicilian  nymphs,  and  as  the  divinity 
who  inspired  pastoral  poetry. — There  were  several 
other  fountains  in  Greece,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Arcthusa,  of  which  the  most  important  was  one  in 
Ithaca,  now  Lebado^  and  another  in  Euboea  near 
Chalcia 

ArethfUa  (*Ap^9ov«ra:  £r-ffes£ioi).  a town  and 
fortress  on  the  Orontes,  in  Syria : in  Strabo's  time 
the  seat  of  a- petty  Arabian  principolity. 

Aritiu.  [Arxa.] 

AritXnm.  [AaaiTttrM.] 

Arens  ('Ape^f),  two  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Soe> 
ceeded  his  grandfather,  Cleomenes  II.,  since  his 
father  Acrotatus  had  died  before  him,  and  reigned 

B.  c.  809*^265.  He  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  deliver  Greece  from  the  dominion  of 
Antigonus  Oonatas,  and  at  length  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Macedonians  in  265,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  .Aerotatua Grandson  of  No.  2, 
reigned  as  a child  for  8 years  under  the  guardian' 
ship  of  his  uncle  Leonidiu  11.,  who  succeeded  him 
about  B.  c.  256. 

Arevlcae  or  AreToM,  the  roost  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tagus,  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Areva 
(AWaaso),  a tributary  of  the  Durius  (Dwro). 

Argaani  (*Apyau»f).  L King  of  Macedonia, 
son  and  successor  of  Perdiccas  1.,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  — ^8.  A pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  dethroned  Perdiccas  II.  and  reigned  2 
years 

Argactu  Kona  (*Ap7arot:  Erdji»k\  a lofty 
snow-capped  mountain  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Cap- 
podocia  { an  offiMt  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  At  its 
foot  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Manca  or  Caesarea. 

Argaathdnlos  (*Ap7ar6drtos),  king  of  Tartes- 
sus  in  Spain,  in  the  6th  century  b.  c.,  is  said  to 
have  reiffned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived  120. 

Arganthdulu  or  Argonthtu  Horn  (t5  'Ap> 
7«tK0<«rier  3pof : Katirti\,  a mountain  in  Bithynia, 
running  out  into  the  Propontis,  forming  the  Prom. 
Posidium  (C.  Bou*)^  and  separating  the  bays  of 
Cios  and  Astacus. 

Argennom  or  Arglnttm  C"Ap7srror,  'ApyiVor: 

C.  fitonoo),  a promontory  on  the  Ionian  oast,  op- 
posite to  Chios. 

ArgUBtltU,  a small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
whiclt  flows  into  the  Meditenanean  near  Forum 
Julii, 
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Ai^entorfttum  or  -tut  (5'/niss6erp),  an  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia  Belgica,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  8th  li^ion,  and  a Roman  mo- 
nicipium.  In  its  neighbourhood  Julian  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Alemanni,  a.  d.  357.  It 
a*at  subsequently  called  53fra^arpam  and  Stratih- 
tmrgmm^  whence  its  modern  name. 

Argas.  [Cyclopbo.] 

Ai^la  (*Ap>«la),  daughter  of  Adnutus  and  Am- 
phithes^  and  wife  of  Polynices. 

Argla  (’Apysla).  [Aroor.] 

Argilitam,  a district  in  Rome,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  S.  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capitoline 
and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  me- 
chanics and  booksellers.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  uncertain : the  most  obvious  derivation  is  from 
argiUa  ^ potter's  clay  ; *'  but  the  more  common  ex- 
planation in  antiquity  was  Argi  Utum^  **  death  of 
Algos,"  from  a hero  Argus  who  wu  buried  there. 

At|^TU  CA^ryiXos:  Ap7Uiof),  a town  in  Bi- 
saltia,  the  £.  part  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  be- 
tween AmphipoUs  and  Bromiscus,  a colcmy  of 
Andros. 

ArginiUBe  (‘Apyipot^o<  or  'Apyipov^ffai),  3 
small  isimnis  off  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  My- 
tilene  in  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  of 
the  Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
CaUicratidas,  b.  c.  406. 

Argiphontas  (*Ap7st^mi»),  **  the  slayer  of 
Argus,"  a surname  of  Hrbmbo. 

Argippaei  ('Apytewaioi),  a Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  appear,  from  the  description 
of  them  by  Herodotus  (iv.  23),  to  hare  been  of 
the  Calmuck  race. 

Argitsa.  [Arqura.] 

ArgithSa,  the  chief  town  of  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

Ar^Ta,  a surname  of  Hera  or  Juno  from  Argos, 
where,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus, 
she  was  especially  honoured.  [Ajtooa.] 

AxglTi  [Aroos.] 

Ar^  [Aroonautab.] 

Ar^lis.  [Aroos.] 

ArgSnautae  (*Ap^ravrai),  the  Argonauts,  **the 
sailors  of  the  Argo,"  were  the  heroes  who  sailed 
to  Aea  (afterwards  called  Colchis)  for  the  purpose 
of  fetching  the  golden  fleece.  The  story  of  the 
Argonauts  is  variously  related  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, but  the  common  tale  ran  as  follows.  In  lolcus 
in  Thessaly  reigned  Pelias,  who  hod  deprived  his 
lialf-brother  AasriNof  the  sovereignty.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  Jason  the  son  of  Aeson,  Pbliah  persuaded 
Jason  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  suspended 
on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  in  Colchis,  and 
was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a dragon^  Jason 
willingly  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  commanded 
Argns,  the  son  of  Pbrixns,  to  build  a ship  with 
50  oars;  which  was  called  Argo  (*Ap7^)  after 
the  name  of  the  builder.  Jason  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  great  heroes  of  the  age,  and  their  num- 
ber is  usually  said  to  have  been  50.  Among  these 
were  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Zetesand  Ca- 
lais, the  sons  of  B<Meas,  the  singer  Orpheus,  the 
ecer  Mopsos,  Pbilamroon,  Tydeus,  Theseus,  Am- 
phiamus,  Peleus,  Nestor,  Admetus,  Ac.  After 
leaving  lolcus  they  first  landed  at  Lemnos,  where 
they  united  themselves  with  the  women  of  the  is- 
land, who  had  just  before  murdered  their  fmhere 
and  husbands.  From  Lemnoe  they  miled  to  the 
Doliones  at  Cysicua,  where  king  Cysicue  received 
them  hospitably.  They  left  the  country  during 
the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the  coast  by 
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A contrary  nrind«  they  were  taken  for  PelaajTiant,  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along  the 
the  enemies  of  the  DolioneSf  and  a stniggle  ensued,  coast  of  Tyrrbenia.  they  arrived  in  the  island  of 
in  which  Cyxicus  w'as  slain  ; Init  being  recognised  Aeaea,  w*here  Circe  puriticd  them.  When  they 

by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried  him  and  mourned  were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre> 

over  his  late.  They  next  landed  in  Mysia,  where  vent  the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Butes, 

they  left  behind  Hercules  and  Polyphemus,  who  however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 

had  gone  into  the  country  in  search  of  Hylas.  whom  him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con> 

a nymph  had  carried  off  while  be  was  fetching  ducted  them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 

water  for  hit  companions.  In  the  country  of  the  between  the  whirling  rocks  (wirptu  vKaytcrtU)  ; 

Bebryces,  king  Amycus  challenged  the  Argonauts  and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 

to  fight  with  him  ; and  when  Pollux  was  killed  by  of  Helioa,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 

him,  the  Argonauts  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Atcinous. 

Bebryces,  and  tailed  to  Salroydessus  in  Thrace,  In  the  roointirae,  some  of  the  Colchiant,  not  being 

where  the  seer  Phineus  was  tormented  by  the  able  to  diacover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the  i 

Harpies.  When  the  Argonauts  consulted  him  foot  of  the  Cerauntan  mountains  ; others  occupied 

nliout  their  voyage,  he  promised  his  advice  on  con>  the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Dlyricum  ; 

dition  of  their  delivering  him  from  the  Harpies,  and  a third  bond  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 

This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of  island  of  the  Phoeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 

Boreas  ; and  Phineus  now  advised  them,  before  recovering  Medea  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 

sailing  through  the  Symplegades,  to  mark  the  flight  queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and  | 

of  a dove,  and  to  judge  from  its  fate  what  they  the  Argonauts  continued  their  vo^*age.  During  | 

themselves  would  have  to  do.  When  they  ap-  the  night  they  were  overtaken  by  a storm  ; but  | 

proacbed  the  Symplegades,  they  sent  out  a dove,  Apollo  sent  brilliant  dashes  of  lightning  which  . 

which  in  its  rapid  flight  between  the  rocks  lost  only  enabled  them  .to  discover  a neighbouring  island,  I 

the  end  of  its  tail.  The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  which  they  called  Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an 

assistance  of  Hera,  followed  the  example  of  the  altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted,  i 

dove,  sailed  quickly  between  the  rocks,  and  sue*  which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 

ceeded  in  passing  without  injury  to  their  ship,  with  tiroes.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pro* 

the  exception  of  some  ornaments  at  the  stern,  vented  by  Talus,  who  gimrded  the  island,  but  waa  I 

Henceforth  the  Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in  killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medea.  From  Crete 

the  sea.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Mariandyni,  the  they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 

Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king,  Ly-  ' Euboea  and  Locris  to  lolcus.  Respecting  the 

cus.  The  seer  Idmon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys  i events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcus,  see 

died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied  > Akson,  Midsa,  Jason,  Pblias.  The  story  of 

by  Ancaeus.  They  now  sailed  along  the  coast  i the  Argonauts  probably  arose  out  of  aocoonU  of 

until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pfaasis.  | commercial  enterprises  which  the  wealthy  Minyans, 

The  Colchian  king  Aelrtes  promised  to  give  up  the  \ who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lolcus,  made  to 
golden  fleece,  if  Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a plough 
two  fire  breathing  oxen  with  braxen  feet,  and  sow 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by 
Cadmus  at  Thebes,  and  which  be  had  received 
from  Athena.  The  love  of  Medea  furnished  Jason 
with  means  to  resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of 
hit  taking  her  ns  his  wife  ; and  she  taught  him 

how  he  was  to  kill  the  warriors  that  were  to  spring  therefore  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  word 
up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While  Jason  aper.  In  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the  Pclasgic 
was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed  plans  ; Argos,  that  is,  a town  or  district  of  Thessaly,  and 
for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the  | of  the  Achaean  Argos,  by  which  he  means  some* 

Greek  heroes.  But  Medea's  magic  powers  sent  to  times  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  sometimes  Aga> 
sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  fleece;  meronon's  kingdom  of  Argos  of  which  Mycenae  was 
and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of  the  trea-  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  town  of  Argos.  As 
sure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with  Medea  Argos  frequently  signifies  the  whole  Peloponnesus, 
and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked  by  the  most  important  part  of  Greece,  so  the  *Apyttoi 
nieht  and  tailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them,  but  often  occur  in  Homer  as  a name  of  the  whole  body 
before  he  overtook  them,  Medea  murdered  her  | of  the  Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets 
brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his  limbs  also  use  A^t^,  a district  of  Pelopon* 

overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained  in  his  nesus,  called  ArpoUs  (t)  *Apyokls)  by  Herodotus, 
pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Aeetes  but  more  frequently  by  other  Greek  writers  either 
at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a great  number  Arpos^  Arpia  (fl  *Ap*)cla)«  or  ^r^ice  (fl  'Apyth 
of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the  punish-  Under  the  Romans  Argolis  became  the 

ineni  intend^  for  Medea,  if  they  returned  without  usual  name  of  the  country,  while  the  word  Argos  or 
her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed  in  all  Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis  under  the 
directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached  the  Romans  signified  the  country  bounded  on  the  N. 
mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zeus,  angry  at  by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia, 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a storm  which  cast  on  the  S.  by  Laconia,  and  included  towards  the  K. 
the  ship  from  its  course.  When  driven  on  the  the  whole  Acte  or  peninsula  between  the  Saronic 
Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to  speak,  and  and  Aigolic  gulfs  : but  during  the  time  of  Grecian 
declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would  not  cease,  independence  Argolis  or  Argos  was  only  the 
unless  they  sailed  towards  Antonia,  and  got  puri-  country  lying  round  the  Argolic  gul^  bounded  on 
fied  by  Circe.  They  now  smled  along  the  coasts  the  W.  by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  separated 
of  the  Ligyant  and  Celts,  and  through  the  sea  of  on  the  N.  by  a range  of  mountains  from  Corinth, 


the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  The  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  is  related  by  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode^  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  his  Arpomautica, 
and  by  his  Roman  imitator  Valerius  Fla^s. 

Ar^t  (rh  ’'Apyos^  -eor),  is  said  by  Strabo  (p. 
372)  to  have  signified  a plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  and  it  mav 
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Cleonaf,  and  Pblini.  as  understood  by 

the  Homans,  «’as  for  the  most  part  a mountainous 
and  unproductive  country : the  only  extensive  plain 
adapted  for  agriculture  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  tne  city  of  Argos.  Its  rivers  were  insignificant 
and  mostly  dry  in  summer : the  most  important 
w‘as  the  Inachus.  The  country  was  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Argla  or  Argos  proper,  Epidauru, 
Trobzbnia,  and  Hbrmionih.  The  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were,  according  tomythcH 
Ingv,  the  Cynurii  ; but  the  main  part  of  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  Pelasgi  and  Achmei,  to  whom 
Dorians  were  added  after  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Dorians.  See  below.  No.  2.  —8. 
Argot,  or  Argi,  -orom,  in  the  Latin  writers,  now 
Aryo^  the  capital  of  Argolit,  and,  next  to  Sparta, 
the  most  important  town  in  Peloponnesus,  situated 
in  a level  plain  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  Inachus. 
It  had  an  ancient  Pelosgic  citadel,  called  Larissa, 
and  another  built  subs^uently  on  another  he^ht 
(</uai  arce$  habent  Aryt,  Liv.  xxxiv.  25).  It  pos- 
sessed numerous  temples,  end  ams  particubirly  co- 
lebrated  for  the  worship  of  Hera,  whose  great 
temple,  //rnieam,  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
The  remains  of  the  Cyclopion  walls  of  Argos  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Inachus  or  his  son  Phoronbus,  or  grand- 
son Arous.  The  descendants  of  Inachus,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Pelasgian  kings,  reigned 
over  the  country  for  9 generations,  but  were  at 
length  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Dana  us, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt.  The  de- 
Kendants  of  Danaus  were  in  their  time  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Achaean  race  of  the  Pelopidae. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  b^me 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos  was  a de- 
pendent state.  Thus  Mycenae  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Atreus  and  of  his  son  Agamemnon  ; but 
under  Orestes  Argos  again  recovered  its  supremacy. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Fcloponnesns  by  the  Dorians 
Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Temenos,  whose  de- 
scendants ruled  over  the  country  ; but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be  Achaean. 
All  these  events  belong  to  mythology  ; and  Argos 
first  appears  in  history  about  B.C.  750,  as  the  chief 
state  of  Peloponnesus,  under  its  ruler  Phidon. 
After  the  time  of  Phidon  its  power  declined,  and 
it  was  not  even  able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
the  other  towns  of  Argolis.  Its  power  was  greatly 
weakened  by  its  wan  with  Sparta.  The  two  states 
long  contended  for  the  district  of  Cynuria,  which 
lay  between  Argolis  and  lAtconw,  and  which  the 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  by  the  victory  of  their 
300  champions,  about  B.  c.  550.  In  b.  a £24 
C’lcoraenes,  the  Spartan  king,  defeated  the  Argives 
with  such  loss  near  Tiryna,  that  Sparta  was  left 
without  a rival  in  Peloponnesus.  In  consequence 
of  its  weakness  and  of  its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Argos 
took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war.  In  order  to 
strengthen  itself,  Argos  attacked  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Ac.,  destroyed  them, 
and  transplanted  their  inhabitants  to  Argos.  The 
introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  was  followed 
by  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  of  Doric  institutions, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a democracy,  which 
continued  to  be  the  form  of  government  till  later 
times,  when  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of  tyranta. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Argos  sided  with  Athens 
against  Sparta.  In  B.  c.  243  it  joined  the  Achaean 
League,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the 
Romans,  146,  it  became  a part  of  the  Roman  pro- 
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Ttnce  of  Achaia.  At  an  early  time  Argos  w*as 
distinguished  by  its  cultivation  of  music  and  poetry 
[Sacaoas  ; Tblbsilla]  ; but  at  the  time  of  the 
intellectual  greatness  of  Athens,  literature  and 
science  seem  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  at 
Algos.  It  produced  some  great  sculptors,  of  whom 
Agkladas  and  Pulyclbtus  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated. 

Argos  Amphildohleum  C^pyot  rh 
xde),  the  chiet  town  of  Amphilochia  in  Acamauia, 
situated  on  the  Ambracion  gulf^  and  founded  by 
the  Aigive  Amphilochus. 

Argos  Hipplum.  [Arpl] 

A^dos  Portus  (f*orto  /Vrroso),  a town  and 
harbour  in  the  island  of  llva  (AY5u). 

ArgftTB  CAp-yevpa),  a town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  called  Aigisaa  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  738). 

Argus  (*'Ap7os).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe, 
3rd  king  of  Argot,  from  whom  Argos  derived  its 
name.  •»2.  Sumamed  Fanofiesy  the  all-seeing," 
because  he  had  a hundred  eyes,  too  of  Agenor, 
Arestor,  Inachus,  or  Argus.  Hera  appointed  him 
guardian  of  the  cow  into  which  Id  had  been  meta- 
morphosed ; but  Hermes,  at  the  command  of  Zeus, 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
catting  off  his  head  after  sending  him  to  sleep  by 
the  sweet  notes  of  his  fiute.  Hera  transplanted 
bis  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  her  fiivourite 
bird.*— 8.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  son  of 
Phrixut,  Arestor,  or  Polybns,  was  sent  by  Aeetes, 
bis  grandfather,  ^ter  the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take 
possession  of  bis  inheritance  in  Greece.  On  bis 
voyage  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found 
by  Jason  in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back 
to  Colchis. 

Aigfra  (*Ap7vpo),  a town  in  Achaia  near  Pa- 
trae,  with  a fountain  of  the  same  name. 

Argjhcipa.  [Arpi.] 

Aria  ('Apefa,  'Agfa:  "Apeiot,  ‘^Aptot:  lie  S. 
part  of  Khonutan^  and  ike  W.  and  S.  R'  part  of 
Af^tani$taM\  the  most  important  of  the  E.  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  was  bounded 
on  the  £.  by  the  Paroparoisadae,  on  the  N.  by 
Morgiana  and  Hyrcania,on  the  W.  by  Parthia,and 
on  the  S.  by  the  great  desert  of  Carmania.  It  was 
a vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  sandy  deserts  ; and, 
though  forming  a part  of  the  great  sandy  table- 
land, now  called  toe  Desert  of  Iran,  it  contained 
several  very  fertile  oases,  especially  in  its  N.  part, 
akmg  the  base  of  the  Sariphi  {Kokietan  and  Ha~ 
zortsi)  mountains,  which  was  watered  by  the  river 
Ariui  or  -M  {Hetirood)^  on  which  stood  the  later 
capital  Alexandria  {Herat),  The  river  is  loot  in 
the  sand.  The  low’er  course  of  the  great  river 
Etyuandrus  {Helmund)  also  belong^  to  Aria, 
and  the  lake  into  which  it  falls  was  called  Aria. 
Laeua  (Zurrah),  From  Aria  was  derived  the 
name  under  which  all  the  £.  provinces  were  in- 
cluded. [Ariana.] 

ArULacua.  [Aria.] 

Ariabignea  (*Ap<afi7Pi}r),  son  of  Darius  Ilys- 
taspis,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamiii,  B.C.  480. 

AiWlnS  ('Apiddio}),  daughter  of  Minot  and  Pa- 
siphae  or  Greta,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  when  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey  the  tribute  of  the 
Athenians  to  Minotaunis,and  gave  him  the  clue  of 
thread  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
I from  Hepbaeetns.  Theseus  in  return  promUed  to 
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marry  hrr,  and  the  accordingly  left  Crete  with  him  ; 
but  on  their  arrival  in  the  island  of  Dia  (Naxoe), 
she  was  killed  by  Artemis.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account  (Od.  xt.  322)  ; but  the  more  common  tra> 
dition  related  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in  Naxos 
alive,  either  because  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
leave  her,  or  because  he  was  ashamed  to  bring  a 
foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Dionysus  found  her  at 
Naxos,  made  her  his  wife,  and  placed  among  the 
stars  the  crown  which  he  gave  her  at  their  mar- 
nage.  There  are  several  circumstances  in  the 
story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the  happiest  sub* 
jccts  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the  finest  ancient 
works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings,  are  still  ex- 
tant, of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 

Ariaetu  (*Aptoior)  or  Aridaeuf  (’AptSoTbr),  the 
friend  of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401.  After 
the  death  of  Cyrus  he  purchased  his  pardon  from 
Artaxerxes  by  deserting  the  Greeks. 

Ariamaet  (*A/Nd^ii»i;f).  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Cappadocia,  one  the  fsther  of  Ariarathes  I.,  and 
the  other  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariarathes  II. 

Aritna  (*ApioK^ : /nm),  derived  from  Ahia, 
from  the  specific  sense  of  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  was  the  geneml  name  of  the  E.  pro- 
Tinees  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  and  included 
the  portion  of  Asia  bounded  on  the  W.  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  ftom  the  Caspian  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  £.  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  embracing  the  pro- 
vinces of  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamimdae,  Ara- 
chosia,  Drangiana,  Gedrosia.  and  Carmanin  (A'Ao- 
rosson,  Afg^oMulan,  Beloocki^nn^  and  Kirmati). 
But  the  name  was  often  extended  to  the  country 
as  hr  W.  as  the  margin  of  the  Tigria-ralley,  so 
as  td  include  Media  and  Persis,  and  also  to 
the  provinces  N.  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  namely 
Bactns  and  Sogdiana  (Bolckara),  The  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  respecting  the  greater  part  of  this 
region  was  confined  to  what  was  picked  up  in  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  and  the  wars  of  the 
Greric  kings  of  Syria,  and  what  was  learned  from 
merchant  caravans. 

Ariar&thet  ("Agiogddut),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Cappadocia.«>»l.  &n  of  Ariamnet  1.,  as- 
sist^ Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  350. 
Ariarathes  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  and  crucified, 
322.  Eumenes  then  obtained  possession  of  Cappo- 
docia.«  8.  Son  of  Holophemet,  and  nephew  of 
Ariarathes  I .,  recovered  Cappadocia  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes, B C. 3 15.  He  wassuccoeded  byAriamnes 

II. -i«3.  Son  of  Ariamnes  ll.,and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Slratonlce,  daughter  of  Antiochns  II.,  king 
of  Syria."— 4.  Son  of  No.  3,  reigned  b.c.  220 — 16*2. 
He  married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 

III. ,  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted  Antiochus  in  his 
war  against  the  Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus,  AriaratheS' sued  for  peace  in  188,  which 
he  obtained  on  lavourable  terma  In  183—179,  he 
auisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Pbamacea*»5. 
Son  of  No.  4,  previously  called  Mithridates,  reigned 
B.C.  163 — 130.  He  was  sumamed  Philopator. 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
character  and  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  and  fell  in  this 
war,  130.— -S.  Son  of  No.  5,  reigned  B.c.  130 — 
$16.  He  married  lisodiee,  sister  of  Mithridates 
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I VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Mithridates  by  means  of  Gordius.  On  hit  death 
the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nicomedes,  king  o( 
Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice,  the  widow  of  the 
late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was  soon  expelled  by 
Mithridates,  who  placed  upon  the  throne,~7.  Son 
of  No.  6.  He  was,  however,  also  murdered  by 
Mithridates  in  a short  time,  who  now  took  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Second  ton  of  No.  6 ; but  he  was  speedily 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.  Both  Mithridates  and 
Nicomedes  attempted  to  give  a king  to  the  Cap- 
padocians ; but  the  Romans  allowed  the  peo;$le  to 
choose  whom  thev  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobarxanes.^6.  Son  of  Ariobananes  II.,reigned 
B.  c.  42—36.  He  was  deposed  and  pul  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Airchelaus  as  his  successor. 

Artaspae  or  Agjiatpao  (*Ap<danrat,  *Ayptd<nrcu), 
a people  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Persian  province  of 
Drangiana,  on  the  very  borders  of  Gedrosia,  with 
a aipital  city,  Ariaspe  ('Apidowr}).  In  return  fur 
the  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  army  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  when  be  inarched  through  the 
desert  of  Cannanio,  they  were  honoured  with  the 
name  of  E^s/ry4rcu,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Per- 
sians to  retain  their  independence,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  Alexander  as  the  reaard  of 
similar  services  to  himself. 

Ariola  ( Aridnus : Arkria  or  27*ccM),an  ancient 
town  of  l^itium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
on  the  Appian  W’ay,  16  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  a member  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  with  the  other  Latin  towns, 
in  &C.  338,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise. 
In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  celebrated  grove  and 
temple  of  Diana  Aridna,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Locus  Nemorensis  (A'emi).  Diana  was  worshipped 
here  with  barbarous  customs : her  priest,  called  reje 
nemonrarii,  was  always  a run>away  slave,  who  ob- 
tained bis  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  single 
combat.  The  priest  was  obliged  to  fight  with  any 
slave  who  succeeded  in  breaking  off  a branch  of  a 
certain  tree  in  the  sacred  grove. 

Aridaeus.  f Amobus  ; Arrhioabuh.] 

Arii,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  iohabitanU  of 
the  province  of  Aria,  but  it  is  probably  also  a 
form  of  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Persian 
race,  derived  from  the  root  ar,  which  means  ao5/e, 
and  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  a great  num* 
ber  of  Persian  names.  [Comp.  Artabl] 

ArTmagpi  (*Api^io<nroi),  a people  in  the  N.  of 
S^thia,  of  whom  a fabulous  account  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  27).  The  germ  of  the  fable  is 
perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  Ural 
Mountains  abound  in  gold. 

Arim&aes  (’Agi^^iit)  or  Ariom&Baa  (’Agio- 
a chief  in  Sogdiana,  whose  fortress  was 
taken  by  Alexander  in  b.  c.  328.  In  it  Alexander 
found  Roxana,  the  dsughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief, 
Oxyartes,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 

Arlmi  O'Agi/soi)  and  Ariml  (rd  ^Aptna  sc.  5gfj), 
the  names  of  a mythical  people,  district,  and  range 
of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the  old  Greek 
poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  the 
monster  Typhoeut.  Virgil  {Aen,  ix.  716)  has 
misunderst^  the  stv  *Apinots  of  Homer  {/L  it. 
783),  and  made  Typhoeus  lie  beneath  Inarime,  on 
island  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  namely,  Pithecusa  w 
Aenaria 
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Artmlimm  (Ariznineiuit : iKmifni),  a totnl  in 
Umbria  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Ariminut  (Marveekia).  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  Umbrians  and  Pclasgians,  was  after- 
wards in  the  possession  of  the  Senones,  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  26d«  from  which 
time  it  appears  u a flourishing  place.  After 
leaving  Cisalpine  Oaul^  it  was  the  fret  town  which 
a person  arrived  at  in  the  N.  £.  of  Italia  proper. 

Ariobarzanes  ('Apiodap^dv^v).  I.  Kwpt  or 
Satraps  Poatut., — 1.  Betrayed  by  bis  ton  Mi*  , 

thridates  to  the  Persian  king,  about  n.c.  400.«-*2. 
Son  of  Mithridates  I.,  reign^  B.C.  363—337.  He  j 
revolted  from  Artaserxes  in  362,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
*— 3.  Son  of  Mithridates  III.,  reigned  266 — 240, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. — II.  Kings 
of  Cappadocia. — 1.  Sumamed  Pkiloromaeus^  reign^ 
B.  c.  93—63,  and  was  elected  king  by  the  Coppado- 
cians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans.  He  was 
several  times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithri* 
dates,  but  was  finally  restored  by  Pompey  in  63, 
shortly  before  his  death.-— '3.  Sumamed  Pkilapator^ 
succeeded  his  father  in  63.  The  time  of  his  death  , 
is  not  known  ; but  it  most  have  been  before  51,  in  i 
which  year  his  ion  was  reigning.— 3.  Sumamed  ' 
Euaehn  and  PhUoromaata,  son  of  No.  2,  whom  he  j 
succeeded  about  51.  He  assisted  Pompey  against ! 
Caesar  in  48,  but  was  nevertheless  phoned  by  j 
Caesar,  who  even  enloiged  his  territories.  He  was  | 
slain  in  42  by  Cassius,  because  be  was  plotting  > 
against  him  in  Asia.  | 

Arion  (Apfwv).  L Of  Methymna  in  Lesbos, 
an  ancient  Greek  l^d  and  a celebrated  player  on  the 
citbara,  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  dithyiambic 
poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb.  He  lived 
about  & c.  625,  and  spent  a great  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Of  his 
life  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  beyond  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom 
he  sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runt  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musioil  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a Co- 
rinthian ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander. 
The  rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  medi- 
tated his  murder.  After  trying  in  vain  to  save  bis 
life,  he  at  length  obuined  permission  once  more  to 
play  on  the  cithara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  him> 
self  in  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  Invoked  the  gods 
in  inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
s«n.  But  many  soiig'luviiig  dolphins  had  assembled 
roufid  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  the 
bard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taen&ms, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel  Periander  inquired 
of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied  that  he  had 
rcm.'iined  behind  at  Tarentum  ; hut  when  Arion, 
at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forward,  the 
sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and  were  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  desert.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
Pauianios  there  existed  at  Taennrus  a brass  monu- 
ment, representing  Arion  riding  on  a dolphin. 
Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were  placed  among  the 
•tars.  A fragment  of  a hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed 
to  Arion,  is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poeku  Lgrici 
Oraeci^  p.  566,  Ac.— 3.  A fabulous  horse,  which 
Poseidon  begot  by  Demeter  ; for,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  pursuit  of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  meta- 
okorphosed  herself  into  a mare,  and  Poseidon  de- 
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ceived  her  by  assuming  the  figure  of  a horse.  There 
were  many  other  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  horse,  but  all  make  Poeeidon  its  father,  though 
its  mother  is  difatfent  in  the  various  legends. 

Arioviitaa,  a German  chief,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  the  request  of  the  S^nani,  when  they 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  AeduL  He  subdued  the 
Aedui,  but  appropriated  to  himself  port  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  S^uaoi,  and  threatened  to  take  still 
more.  The  Seqoaiii  now  united  with  the  Aedui 
in  imploring  the  help  of  Caesar,  who  defeated  Ario- 
vistus  about  50  miles  from  the  Rhine,  B.  c 58. 
Ariovistus  escaped  across  the  river  in  a small  boat. 

Aristaen^tua(*ApiirTaiWror),the  reputed  author 
of  2 books  of  Love-Letters,  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus,  and  Plu- 
tarch. Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  The 
best  edition  is  hr  Boissonade,  Paris,  1822. 

ArUtaenos  ( Aphrrairor),  of  Megalopolis,  some- 
times called  Arvstats^hsn^  was  frequently  strategiis 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  lei^e  from  b.  c.  198  to 
185.  He  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen,  and  a friend  of  the  Romans. 

ArUtaeua  ('Apurroiot),  a divinity  worshipped 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  was  once  a mortal,  who 
became  a ^ through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  mankind.  The  different  accouifts  about  him 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred  to 
several  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
either  as  a son  of  Uranus  ond  Ge,  or,  according  to 
a more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Cyrene.  His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried  off 
by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  Aristaeiia  Aristaeus  subsequently 
went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia ; but  after  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  his  son  Actaxoic,  he  left  Thebes  and 
visited  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally  he  went  to  Thrace, 
and  after  dwelling  for  some  time  near  mount  Hae- 
mus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he 
disappeared.  Aristaeus  is  one  of  the  roost  benefi- 
cent divinities  in  ancient  mythology  : be  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  protects  of  fiocks  and  shepherds,  of 
vine  aud  olive  plantations  ; be  taught  men  to  keep 
bees,  and  averted  from  the  fields  the  burning  beat 
of  the  sun  and  other  causes  of  destmetion. 

Aristagdraa  ('Apurroydgar),  of  Mtletns,  brother- 
in-law  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by  the  latter  daring 
his  stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  chaige  of  the  go* 
veroment  of  Miletus.  Haring  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Naxos  (b.  c.  501),  which  he  had  promised  to 
subdue  for  the  Persians,  and  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  his  failure,  he  induced  the  Ionian  cities 
to  revolt  from  Persia.  He  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians:  the  former  refused, 
but  the  latter  sent  him  20  ships  and  some  troops. 
In  499  his  army  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but 
was  finally  chas^  back  to  the  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians now  departed  ; the  Persians  conquered  most 
of  the  Ionian  oties ; and  Aristagoras  in  demir 
(led  to  Thrace  where  he  was  slain  by  the  Edo- 
nians  in  497. 

ArUtander  <*Ap(<rror6pof),  the  most  celebrated 
soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  a work 

on  inrcdigies. 

AriaUrchTUi  (*A^mpx«0-  L An  Athenian, 
one  of  the  leaden  in  the  revolntion  of  the  “ Four 
Hundred,”  B.C.  411.  He  was  afterwards  pnt  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  not  later  than  406.  — 2 
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A Lacedjieinonian,  tuccecded  Cl^nder  ni  hannott , 
uf  Byzantium  in  400,  and  in  various  ways  ill 
ireat^  the  Cyrean  Greeks,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Alia.  ~ 3.  Of  Tboia.  a tragic  poet 
at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  454.  and  wrote  70  tragedies.  — 4.  Of 
Samus,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer 
at  Alexandria,  Hourished  beU'een  &c.  ‘^80and  2G4. 
He  employed  himself  in  the  determination  of  tome 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  astronomy  ; but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a treatise  on  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(wfp)  ntytBiav  ital  eal 

Edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon,  1688,  and  reprinted  in 
vol.  iii.  of  his  w'orka  There  is  a French  trans- 
lation, and  an  edition  of  the  text.  Paris,  1010.-6. 
Of  Samothracb.  the  celebrated  grammarian,  flou- 
rished B.  c.  156.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  himself  found^  a grammatical  and  critical 
school.  At  an  advanced  age  he  left  Alexandria, 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  72.  of  voluntary  starvation,  because 
he  was  suflering  from  inctirable  dropsy.  Aristar-  I 
chus  was  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  His 
labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  esjlbcially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  which 
be  published  a recension,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  The 
great  object  of  his  critical  labours  was  to  restore 
the  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to 
clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations  and  corruptions. 
He  marked  those  verses  which  he  thought  spurious 
with  an  obelos,  and  those  which  he  considered  ns  ’ 
particularly  beautiful  with  an  asterisk.  He  divided 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  24  books  each.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  a recension  of  the  text, 
but  also  explained  and  interpreted  the  poems : he  \ 
opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  was 
then  beginning  to  find  flivour,  and  which  at  a later 
time  became  very  general  His  grammatical  prin- 
ciples W'ere  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries: 
the  most  eminent  of  his  opponents  was  Cratxr  of 
Mai  I 'is. 

Alist6AS  ('Apurreav),  of  Proconnesut,  an  epic 
poet  of  whose  life  we  have  only  fabulous  accounts. 
His  date  is  quite  uncertain : some  place  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cynis ; but  other  traditions 
make  him  earlier  than  Homer,  or  a contemporary 
and  teacher  of  Homer.  The  ancient  writers  re- 
present him  ss  a magician,  who  rose  after  his 
death,  and  whose  soul  could  leave  and  re-enter  its 
body  according  to  its  pleasure.  He  was  connected 
with  the  w'orship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  introduced  at  Metapontum.  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  through  the  countries  N.  and  £.  of 
the  Kuxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arimaspoe,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  my- 
thical nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written 
an  epic  poem  in  3 books,  called  Arisnuupea 
(ri  Apiud(rrcia).  This  work  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  was  the  real  author  of  it. 

Aristfias  or  Aristaeos,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy 
Philndelphus  (b.  a 285 — 247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a Greek  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  was 
executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at  Oxford, 
1692,  8vo. 

ArUtldM  {* 1.  An  Athenian,  son  of 
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L}ilmachui,  sumamed  the  Just,**  was  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family.  He  w*as  the  political  disciple 
of  Ciisthenes,and  partly  on  thataccounl,  partly  from 
personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to  The- 
mistoclea.  Aristides  fought  as  the  commander  of  his 
tribe  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  490  ; and  next 
year,  489,  he  was  archon.  In  483  or  482  he  suffered 
ostracism,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  triumph 
of  the  maritime  and  democratic  policy  of  his  rival 
He  was  still  in  exile  in  460  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
where  he  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy, 
with  a band  raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the 
islet  of  Psyttaleia.  He  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment after  the  battle,  was  appointed  genenil  in  the 
following  year  (479),  and  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  In  477,  when  the 
allies  bad  become  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
! Pauianias  and  the  Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague 
Cimon  had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the 
command  of  the  maritime  confederacy:  and  to 
Aristides  was  by  general  consent  entrusted  the 
task  of  drawing  up  its  laws  and  fixing  its  assess- 
ments. This  first  tribute  (ip6pos)  of  460  talents, 
paid  into  a common  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  bis 
name,  and  was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after 
times,  as  marking  their  Saturnian  age.  This  is 
his  last  recorded  act.  He  died  after  471,  the  year 
of  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very*  likely 
in  468.  He  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral : his  daughters  were 
portioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  a grant  of  land  and  of  money.  — 2.  The 
author  of  a work  entitled  which  was 

' probably  a romance,  having  Miletus  for  its  scene. 
It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a licentious 
character.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L. 

I Cornelius  Sisenna,  a contemporary  of  Sulla,  and 
it  seems  to  hare  become  popular  with  the  Homans. 
Aristides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance,  and  the  title  of  bis  work  gave  rise  to  the 
term  Miletian^  as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown,  but  the  title  of  his 
work  is  thought  to  favour  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
a native  of  Miletus.  — 3.  Of  Tuebbs,  a celebrated 
Greek  painter,  flourished  about  u.  c.  360-^330.  The 
point  in  which  he  most  excelled  w*as  in  depicting  the 
feelings,  expressions,  and  passions  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  common  life.  His  pictures  w*ere  so  much 
valued  that  long  after  his  death  Attilus,  king  of  Per- 
giunus, offered  600.000  sesterces  for  one  of  them.— 
4.  F.  Adlitu  AriatidOB,  sumamed  Thbodokir,  a 
celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  was  born  at  Adriani 
in  Mysia,  in  a.  d.  117.  He  studied  under  Ilerudes 
Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements  was  so  great  that 
monuments  were  erected  to  his  honour  in  several 
towns  which  he  had  honoured  w'iih  his  presence. 
Shortly  before  his  return  he  was  attack^  by  an 
illness  which  lasted  for  13  years,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  m 178,  he  used 
his  influence  with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  to  in- 
duce him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  town.  The 
Sniyrnaeons  showed  their  gratitude  to  Aristides 
by  offering  him  various  honours  and  distinctions, 
most  of  which  he  refused:  he  accepted  only  the 
office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he  held  until 
bis  death,  about  a.  d.  180.  The  works  of  Aristides 
w'hich  have  come  down  to  us,  are  55  orations  and 
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decUmationt,  and  2 treatU^s  on  rhetorical  aab- 
jecu  of  little  value.  Hit  oratiooa  are  much  aupe* 
rior  to  thoee  of  the  rhetoricians  of  bis  time.  His 
admirers  compared  him  to  Demosthenes,  and  even 
Aristides  did  not  think  himself  much  inferior. 
This  vanitj  and  self-sulBciencj  made  him  enemies 
and  opponents  ; but  the  number  of  his  admirers 
was  far  greater,  and  several  learned  grammarians 
wrote  commentaries  on  his  orations,  some  of  which 
are  extant  The  best  edition  of  Aristides  is  by 
« W.Dindorf;  Lips.  1829.— >0.  Quintilianui  Aria- 
tidM,  the  author  of  a treatise  in  3 books  on 
music,  probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  ancient  musical  treatises:  it  is  printed  in 
the  collection  of  Meibomius  entitled  AiUviueu  Mu~ 
$icae  Auciortt  SefAcm^  Amst  1652. 

AriatSon  ('Apiorlwy),  a philosopher  either  of  the 
Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  himself  ty> 
mnt  of  Athens  through  the  influence  of  Mithridates. 
He  held  out  against  Sulla  in  b.  c.  87 ; and  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  be  was  put  to  death 
by  Sulla's  orders. 

ArUtipptLf  (*ApfoTiTTor).  1.  Son  of  Aritadet, 
bom  at  Crrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school 
of  Philosophy,  flourished  about  a.  c.  370.  The  fame 
of  Socrates  brought  him  to  Athens,  and  he  remained 
with  the  latter  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  ezecu* 
tion,  B.  c.  399.  Though  a disciple  of  Socrates,  he 
wandered  both  in  principle  and  practice  very  far 
from  the  teaching  and  example  of  his  great  master. 
He  was  luxurious  in  his  mode  of  living:  he  in- 
dulged in  sensual  gratifications  and  the  society  of 
the  notorious  Lais ; and  he  took  money  for  his 
teaching  (being  the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
who  did  so).  He  passed  part  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ; but  he 
appears  at  last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and 
there  to  have  spent  his  old  age.  The  anecdotes 
which  are  told  of  him,  however,  do  not  give  us  the 
notion  of  a person  who  was  the  mere  slave  of  his 
passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a pride  in  ex- 
tracting enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of  every 
kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  prosperity 
alike.  They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two  state- 
ments of  Horace  {Ep.  i.  I.  18),  that  to  observe  the 
precepts  of  Aristippus  is  mihi  ret^  nom  me  rebtu 
$ubju$tpert^  and  (i.  17.  23)  that,  omsiit  Arutip- 
pum  decMtl  color  ct  itatus  ft  re$.  Thus  when 
reproached  for  his  lore  of  bodily  indulgences,  he 
answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.  To  Xenophon  and 
Plato  he  was  very  obnoxious,  as  we  see  from  the 
MemortdfiHa  (it  1.)  where  he  maintains  an  odious 
discussion  against  Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  and  from  the  Fhaedo^  where  his  ab- 
sence at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only 
at  Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless 
mentioned  as  a reproach.  He  Imparted  bit  doc- 
trine to  hii  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
municated to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus.  — > 
S.  Two  tyrants  of  Argos,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas.  See  AaisTOMacHun,  Nos.  3and  4. 

Arlsto,  T.,  a distinguished  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  the  emperor  Trojan,  and  was  a friend  of  the 
Younger  Pliny.  His  works  are  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  any  of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote 
notes  on  the  lAbri  PoUeriorum  of  Labeo,  on 
Cauius,  whose  pupil  he  bad  be«ci,  and  on  Sabioua. 
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Ariato.  [Ariston.] 

Ariftobfiliif  ('Apt^^ovAos),  princes  of  Judaea. 
L Eldest  son  of  Joannes  Hyreanus,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Judaea,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  B.  c.  107.  He  put  to  death  his  brother  Anti- 
gonus, in  order  to  secure  his  power,  but  died  in 
the  following  year,  106. —•  8.  Younger  son  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra.  After  the 
death  of  bit  mother  in  b.  c.  70,  there  was  a civil 
war  for  some  years  between  Aristobulus  and  Jiis 
brother  Hyreanus,  for  the  possession  of  the  crown. 
At  length  in  B.C.  63,  Aristobulus  was  deprived  of 
the  sovereignty  by  Pomper  and  carried  away  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome.  In  57,  he  escaped  from  his 
confinement  at  Rome,  with  hit  son  Antigonus,  and, 
returning  to  Judaea,  renewed  the  war  ; but  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  b)  Rome  by  Oabinius. 
In  49,  he  was  released  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent 
him  into  Judaea,  but  he  was  poisoned  on  the  way 
by  some  of  Pompey's  party.  Grandson  of  No. 

I 2,  son  of  Alexander  and  brother  of  Herod's  wife 
Marumne.  He  was  made  high-priest  by  Herod, 
when  he  was  only  17  years  old,  but  was  afterwards 
drowned  at  Jericho,  by  order  of  Herod,  B.a  35. 
»4.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  was 
put  to  death  in  b.  c.  6,  with  his  brother  Alexander, 
by  order  of  their  father,  whose  suspicions  had  been 
excited  against  them  by  their  brother  Antipatbr. 
—0.  Surnamed  **  the  Younger,"  son  of  Arlstobiilus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  two  brothers, 
Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  the  future  king  of  Cbalcia. 
He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  a private  station.*— 
6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of  No. 
4,  and  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  d. 
55,  Nero  made  him  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  and 
in  61  added  to  bis  dominions  some  portion  of  the 
Greater  Armenia  which  bad  been  given  to  Tigranes. 
He  joined  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  An- 
tioebus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  73. 

Ariit&bllliti.  L Of  Cassandrea,  served  under 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a history 
of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
used  by  Arrian  in  the  compoeition  of  hit  work.*— 
8.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, lived  B.  c.  170,  under  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
metor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Moses,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Greek  philosophy 
was  taken  from  the  books  of  Moses  ; but  it  is  now 
admitted  that  this  work  was  written  by  a later 
writer,  whose  object  was  to  induce  the  Greeks  to 
pay  respect  to  the  Jewish  literature. 

AristbolM  ('ApurroKAiis).  L Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a contemporary 
of  Strabo.— *8.  Of  Pergamus,  a sophist  and  rhe- 
torician, and  a pupil  of  Herodes  Aukrus,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  — > 8.  Of  Messene,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  He 
wrote  a work  on  philosophy,  some  fragments  of 
which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius.— 4.  Sculptors. 
There  were  two  sculptors  of  this  name : Aristocles 
the  elder,  who  is  called  both  a Cydonian  and  a 
Sicyoniao,  probably  because  he  was  born  at  Cy- 
donia  and  practised  bis  art  in  Sieyon  ; and  Arit- 
tocles  the  younger,  of  Sieyon,  grandm  of  the 
former,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of  Canachus. 
These  artists  founded  a Khool  of  Mulpture  at 
Sieyon,  which  secured  an  heredita^  reputation, 
and  of  which  we  have  the  beads  ia  7 geoeta- 
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tiont,  Ariitoclet,  Cleoeta*,  Aristoclet  and 

Canachu««  Synnodn,  Ptolichut,  Softtrmtui,  and  Pan- 
tia*.  The  elder  Arsstoclet  probably  lived  about 
B.C.  600—668  ; the  younger  about  540 — 508. 

AriatScr&tea  (*Apurroicpdrv)f).  1.  Last  king 
of  Arcadia,  was  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians  in 
the  2nd  Meesenian  war,  when  they  assisted  the 
Messenians  against  the  Spartans.  Having  been 
bribed  by  the  Spartans,  he  betrayed  the  Messe- 
nians, and  was  in  consequence  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Arcadians,  about  b.  c.  668,  who  now  abolished 
the  kingly  of8ce.~2.  An  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
indueiice,  son  of  Scelliai,  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  B.  c,  406,  and 
on  hit  return  to  Athens  was  brought  to  trial  and 
executed. 

Arist$d6mtu  {'Apurr6irtfios).  1.  A descendant 
of  Hercules,  son  of  Aristomaebus,  and  father  of 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupnetus  by  a 
Hash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  bis 
expedition  into  .Peloponnesus  ; but  a Lacedaemo- 
nian tradition  related,  that  Aristodemus  himself 
came  to  Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and 
died  a natural  death.  ^2.  A Metsenian,  one  of 
the  chief  heroes  in  the  first  Metsenian  a'ar.  As 
the  Delphic  oracle  had  declared  that  the*  prese^ 
Tation  of  the  Metsenian  state  demanded  that  a 
maiden  of  the  house  of  the  Aepytids  should  be 
sacrificed,  Aristodemus  offered  his  own  daughter. 
In  order  to  save  her  life,  her  lover  declared  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him,  but  Aristodemut,  en- 
raged at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter  and 
opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Aristo- 
demus  was  afterwards  elected  king  in  place  of 
Euphaea,  who  had  fallen  in  biittle  against  the 
Spartans.  He  continued  the  war  against  the  Spar- 
tans, till  at  length,  finding  further  resistance  hope- 
less, he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter,  about  B.  c.  723.**  3.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in 
Campania,at  whose  courlTarquinius  Superbus  died, 
&c.  496.-4.  One  of  the  300  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae (b.  c.  480),  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
in  which  his  comrades  fell,  either  in  consequence  of 
sickness,  or  because  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
from  the  camp.  The  Spartans  punished  him  with  ! 
Atimia^  or  civil  degradation.  Stung  with  this 
treatment  he  met  his  death  at  Plataea  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (479),  after  performing  the  wildest  feats 
of  valour. —5.  A tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
political  afhiirs  of  his  time,  and  advocated  peace 
with  Macedonia.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians ill  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  with  whom 
he  was  a great  fiivourite.— 6.  Of  Miletus,  a friend 
and  flatterer  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent 
him  into  Greece  in  B.  c.  315,  in  order  to  promote 
bis  intersstt  there.— 7.  There  w'ere  many  literary 
persons  of  this  name  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
gnimmariaos,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  one  another. ' Two  were  natives  of  Nysa  in 
Caria,  both  grammarians,  one  a teacher  of  Poropey, 
and  the  other  of  Strabo.  There  was  also  an  Aris- 
todemus of  Elis,  and  another  of  Thebes,  who  are 
quoted  as  writers. 

Ariitogiton  {'Aptaroythttpy,  L The  conspi- 
rator against  the  sons  of  PUistratua  See  Hab- 
MODiua.— 2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  adversary 
of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Dioarchua  He 
was  often  accused  by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and 
defended  himself  in  a number  of  orations  which 
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ore  lost  Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demo- 
sthenes there  are  2 against  Ariitogiton,  and  among 
those  of  Dinarchus  there  is  one. 

Aristomicha  ('Apurrofuixn)«  daughter  ofHip- 
psiiiius  of  Syracuse,  sister  of  Dion,  and  wife  of  the 
eider  Dionysius,  who  married  her  and  Doris  of 
Locri  on  the  same  day.  She  afterwards  perished 
with  her  daughter  Abbtb. 

ArUtdniichxui  (*Apurrd|iiaxos).  1.  SonofTalaus 
and  brother  of  Adrastua— 2.  Son  of  Cleodemus 
or  Cleodaeus,  grandson  of  Hyllus,  great-grandson 
of  Herculea  and  father  of  Temenus,  Cresphontes, 
and  Arisioderoua  He  fell  in  battle  w hen  he  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus  ; but  his  three  sons  were  more 
successful  and  conquered  Peloponnesua  — 8.  Ty- 
rant of  Argos  under  the  patronage  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas  was  assassinated,  and  succeeded  by  Aris- 
tippus 11.-4.  Tyrant  of  Argos,  succeeded  Aris- 
tippus II. : he  resigned  his  power  upon  the  death 
of  Demetrius  in  & c.  229,  and  induced  Argos  to 
join  the  Achaean  league.  He  afterwards  deserted 
the  Achoeans  and  again  assumed  the  tyranny  of 
Argos ; but  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Anti- 
goiius  Doson,  Aristomaebus  fell  into  the  Imnds  of 
the  Achoeans  and  was  by  them  put  to  death. 

AriitdmlnM  CApt<rrofi4yyis).  L The  Mesae- 
nian,  the  hern  of  the  2nd  war  with  Sparta,  belongs 
more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He  wus  a native 
of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of 
Aepytus.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  he  began 
the  war  in  b.  c.  685,  39  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Ut  war.  Soon  after  its  commencement  he  so 
distinguished  liimself  by  hit  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Messenians  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  w*ar,  through 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates  the  Arcadian  leader, 
Aristomenes  retn‘ated  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Inland  there  maintained  the  war  for  11  years 
constantly  ravaging  the  land  of  Laconis  In 
one  of  his  incursions  however,  the  Spartans 
overpowered  him  with  superior  numbers  &nd  car- 
rying him  with  50  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta, 
cast  them  into  the  pit  (xedSav)  where  condemned 
criminals  were  thrown.  The  rest  perislied  ; not 
so  Aristomenes  the  favourite  of  the  gods  ; for 
legends  told  how  an  eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  winga 
08  he  fell,  and  a fox  guided  him  on  the  3rd  day 
from  the  cavern.  But  having  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  Twin  Brothers  his  country  was  destined  to 
ruin.  The  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so  long  siic- 
cesdully  defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans ; Aristomenes  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  which 
was  again  compelled  (o  submit  to  the  Spartans  R-  C. 
668.  He  afterwards  settled  at  lalyius  in  Rhodes 
where  he  died.  Damagetiis  king  of  lalysus  had 
been  enjoined  by  the  Delphic  oracle  ^ to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks,'*  and  he  there- 
fore took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes  who 
accompanied  him  to  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians  ho- 
noured Aristomenes  as  a hero,  and  from  him  were 
descended  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae. 
— 2.  An  Acamanian,  who  governed  Egypt  «ith 
justice  and  wisdom  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy' 
V.  Epiphanesbut  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  in 
192.  — $.  A comic  poet  of  Athens  flourished  dar- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Ariston  (^Apfcrrwi').  1.  Of  Chios  b Stoic  phi- 
losopher, and  a disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished  aboat 
B.  c.  260.  Though  be  professed  himself  a Stoic, 
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jet  he  differed  from  Zeno  in  letreral  pninU,  and  I 
became  the  founder  of  a email  eehool.  He  i«  laid  ! 
to  hare  died  of  a coup  de  $oUil.  2.  A Peripatetic 
philoeopher  of  Julii  in  the  island  of  Ceoe,  succeeded 
Lycon  na  head  of  the  Peripateuc  school,  about  b.  c. 
*J30.  He  wrote  several  philosophical  works  which 
are  lost  3.  Of  Alexandria,  a Peripatetic  philo* 
topher  and  a contemporary  of  Strabo,  wrote  a woric 
on  the  Nile. 

AriatosantM  {*kpia^oyavrai\  a town  in  Acbaia, 
the  harbour  of  P^iene. 

Ariltonleilf  (*Api<rrdr»iror).  L A natural  son 
of  Eumenes  II.  of  Penfamus.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  brother  Attains  HI.,  b»c.  133«  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Komans,  Ariilonicos  laid  claim  to 
the  crown.  At  first  he  met  with  considemble  suc> 
cess.  He  defeated  in  131  the  consul  P.  Licinius 
Crassus  ; but  in  130  he  was  defeated  and  taken  pri> 
soner  by  M.  Perpemn,  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
M*.  Aquillius  in  129,  and  was  there  put  to  death. 
««2.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a contemporary 
of  Strabo,  and  the  anthor  of  several  works,  most  of 
which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

ArUtd&jriaus  ('Apurr«^M/uor),  a comic  poet  and 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amipsias. 

AriJtSphinet  {'‘Apurrwpdnis).  1.  The  celebrated 
comic  poet,  was  born  about  b.  c.  444  and  probably 
«it  Athens.  His  father  Philippas  had  possessions  in 
Aegina,  and  may  originally  have  come  from  that 
island,  whence  aquestionarose  whether  Aristophanes 
was  a genuine  Athenian  citizen  : bis  enemy  Cleon 
brought  against  him  more  than  one  accusation  to 
deprive  him  of  his  ciric  rights  ({ei'iar  ypo^t),  but 
without  success.  He  had  three  sons,  Philippas, 
Araros,  and  Nicostratns,  but  of  his  private  history 
we  know  nothing.  He  probably  died  about  fi.  c. 
380.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the 
highest  historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an 
admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
of  the  day,  and  a contemporary  commentary  on  the 
evils  existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is 
the  only  feature  in  modem  social  life  which  at  all 
resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a bold  and 
often  a wise  patriot  He  had  the  strongest  affection 
for  Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous 
generation,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government  and 
when  the  qge  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides  had  but 
just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles. 
To  this  bital  war,  among  a host  of  evils,  he  ascribes 
the  influence  of  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens. 
Another  great  object  of  his  indignation  was  the  re- 
cently adopted  system  of  education  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  specula- 
tive and  inquiring  turn  given  to  the  Athenian 
mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  philosophers,  and 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the 
age  following  the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories 
introdueed  by  the  Sophists  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  morality,  by  making  persuasion 
and  not  truth  the  object  of  man  in  bis  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  to  substitute  a universal 
scepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the  people. 
The  worst  eflects  of  such  a system  were  seen  in 
Alcibiadet,  who  combined  all  the  elements  which 
Aristophanes  roost  disliked,  heading  the  war  party 
in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in 
philosophy  and  alto  in  literature.  Of  this  latter 
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school  — the  litaraiy  and  poetical  Sophists — Euri- 
pides was  the  chief,  whose  works  are  hill  of  that 
prrtttpocotpia  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with 
the  moral  dignity  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophodes,  and 
for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring 
in  the  air  to  write  his  tragedies.  Another  feature 
of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
Athens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts, 
and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their  power ; all  of  which 
enormities  are  made  by  Aristophanes  objects  of 
continual  attack.  But  though  he  saw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had  not  wisdom  to  And  a 
remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and  unde- 
sirable one  of  a movement  backwards  ; and  there- 
fore, though  we  allow  him  to  have  been  honest  and 
bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of  great.  The 
following  it  a list  of  bis  extant  comedies,  with  the 
year  in  which  they  were  performed  :^-425.  Aehar- 
fridns.  Produced  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  First 
priae.— 424.  'lawstr,  KnighU  or  Hormmem.  The 
first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristophanes 
himself.  First  prise;  second  Cnitinus.  — 423. 
Cloudi*  First  prize,  Cratinus  ; second,  Amipsias. 
— 422.  Wfujm,  Second  prize.  — (second 

edition).  faiM  in  obtaining  a prise.  Some  writers 
place  this  a a 411,  and  the*  whole  subject  is  lery 
uncertain.  — 419. /*<ttoe.  Second  prize;  Eiipolis 
first.  — Bird$^  Second  prize  ; Amipsias,  first ; 
Phrynichus  third.  — 411.  Zysufm/o.  — Themio^ 
phoriazMtae,  During  the  Oligarchy. — 408.  First 
/Yicftts.  — 405.  Frogs.  First  prize;  Phrynichus, 
second  ; Plato,  third.  Death  of  Sophocles.— 392. 
Kcdenaxum»«.  — 388.  Second  edition  of  the  FltUtu. 
— The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeoi<Mcon  and  Cocalus^  psoduced  about  a c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  AntaJeidas)  by  Araros.  one  of 
his  sons.  — Suidas  telU  us,  that  Aristophanes  was 
the  author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.  As  a poet  Aristo- 
phanes possessed  merits  of  the  highest  order.  His 
works  contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are 
quite  noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly 
one  in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  repre- 
sented as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against 
Corinth,  are  written  with  a spirit  and  humour  un- 
rivalled in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  disaiiuilar  to 
English  ballads.  He  was  a complete  master  of  the 
Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of 
that  glorious  language  is  wonderfully  shown.  No 
flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy: 
animals  of  evei%kind  are  pressed  into  his  service  ; 
frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a dog  is  tried  for  stealing 
a cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the 
grunts  of  a pig.  — The  best  of  the  col- 

lective plays  are  by  Invernissi,  completed  by 
Beck  and  Dindorf.  13  vols.  Lip*.  1794 — 182t>, 
and  by  Bekker,  5 vols.  8vo.«  London.  1829.m 
2.  Of  Byiantium,  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  a pupil  of  ^nodotus  and  Eratosthenes, 
and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He 
lived  about  B.  c.  264,  in  the  reign  of.  Ptolemy  II. 
and  Ptolemy  HI.,  and  had  Uie  supreme  manage- 
ment of  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Aristophanes 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  in 
the  Greek  language.  Ha  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  criticism  and  iuterpretation  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  more  especially  of  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  aoewand  critical  edition(343pflweir). 
The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
pf  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions. 
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All  we  posMM  of  hie  numeroiit  worki  contieU  of 
fnigmente  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
poets«  some  argumenta  to  the  plays  of  the  tragic 
poets  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a part  of  his 
which  is  printed  in  Uoiasonade's  edition  of  He' 
rodian's  ParlUioiiti^  London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289. 

Arist5phon  (‘Apitrrd^r).  1.  Of  the  demus  of 
Azenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenian  orators  about  the  close  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war.  The  number  of  laws  which  he  proposed 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  statement,  as  preserved 
by  A<*schines.  that  he  was  accused  75  times  of 
having  made  illegal  proposals,  but  that  he  had  al- 
ways come  off  victorious.  In  a.  c.  354  he  accused 
Iphicrates  and  Tiniotheus,  and  in  the  same  year  j 
he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  law 
of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes.  The  latter 
treats  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  him 
among  the  roost  eloquent  orators.  2.  Of  the  de- 
mus  of  Colyttus,  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes, 
and  an  orator  of  great  distinction  and  influence. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [AsacHiNKS.] «»3.  A comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  ^ 4.  A painter  of 
soui^  distinction,  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon,  and 
brother  of  Polygnoius. 

AriltdUles  ('ApiororATir),  the  philosopher,  was 
bom  atStogira,  A town  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  384.  His  father,  Nicomachus,  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  science : his  mother, 

Phaestis  (or  Phnestias),  was  descended  from  a 
ChalcidioB  family.  The  studies  and  occupation  of 
his  father  account  for  the  early  inclination  ma* 
nifestod  by  ^Vristotlc  for  the  investigation  of  nature, 
an  incliaatiuQ  which  is  perceived  throughout  his 
whole  life,  lie  lost  his  father  before  he  had  at- 
biined  his  17th  year,  nnd  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  one  Prox^enus  of  Atameui  in  My- 
sia.  who  was  settled  in  Staglra.  In  367,  ho  w'ent  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from 
Sicily  about  365.  Plato  soon  distinguished  him 
above  all  bis  other  disciples.  Ho  named  him  the 

intellect  of  his  Khool,''  and  his  house,  the  house 
of  the  “reader."  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  20 
years,  till  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  trifling 
exceptions,  iindisturl>ed  ; for  the  stories  of  the  dis- 
respect and  ingratitude  of  the  latter  towards  the 
former  are  nothing  but  calumnies  invented  by  his 
enemies.  During  the  Inst  10  years  of  his  first  re- 
sidence at  Athens  Aristotle  gave  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Isocrates.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published 
his  first  rhetorical  writings.  Upon  the  deatnof  Plato 
(347)  Aristotle  left  Athens  perhaps  he  was  of- 
fended by  Plato  having  appointed  Speusippus  as 
his  successor  in  the  Academy.  He  first  repaired 
to  his  friend  HemiTas  at  Atameus  where  he  mar- 
ried Pythias  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  prince. 
On  the  death  of  Hkruias  who  was  killed  by  the 
Persians  (344),  Aristotle  fled  from  Atameus  to 
Mytilene.  Two  years  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedonut,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son  Alexander, 
then  13  years  of  age.  Here  Aristotle  was  treated 
with  the  most  marked  respect.  His  native  city. 
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Slagira,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was 
rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  Philip  caused  a gymna- 
sium (called  Nympharuro)  to  be  built  there  in  a 
pleasant  grove  expressly  for  Aristotle  and  bis 
pupils,  ^veral  of  the  youths  of  the  Macedonian 
nobles  were  educated  by  Aristotle  along  with 
Alexander.  Aristotle  spent  7 years  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only*  4.  Still  with  such  a pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  and  to  create  in  his  pupil  that  sense  of 
the  noble  and  great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander 
from  all  those  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like 
j a hurricane  through  the  world.  On  Alexander's 
accession  to  the  throne  in  335.  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocra- 
tes  president  of  the  Academy.  He  himself  had 
the  Lyceum,  a gynunasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Ly- 
cous,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon 
assembled  round  him  a large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  (wsptvarot) 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up 
and  doivn  (wepiwaTwr),  and  not  sitting,  which  w*as 
the  genera!  practice  of  the  philosophers.  From  one 
or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Pefipaii^ 
tic  is  derived,  which  whs  afterwards  given  to  his 
school.  He  gave  two  different  courses  of  lectures 
every  day.  Those  which  be  delivered  in  the  morn- 
ing wepfwaror)  to  a narrower  circle  of 

chosen  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
acroamatic  or  ucroa/ic,  embraced  subjects  connected 
w'ith  the  more  abstruse  philosophy  (theolc^y), 
physics,  and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  delivered 
in  the  afternoon  (SciAods  irtplwaroi)  and  intended 
for  a more  promiscuous  circle  (which  accordingly 
be  called  eocene),  extended  to  rhetwic,  sopbistico, 
and  politics.  He  appears  to  have  taught  not  so 
much  in  the  way  of  conversation,  os  in  regular 
lectures.  His  school  soon  became  the  roost  cele- 
bated  at  Athens,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over 
it  for  13  years  (335 — 323).  During  this  time  he 
also  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours  be  was  auisted  by  the  truly  kingly 
liberality  of  bis  former  pupil,  who  not  only  pre- 
sented him  with  800  talents,  but  also  caused  large 
collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made  for  him, 
to  which  posterity  it  indebted  for  one  of  his  most 
excellent  works,  the  I/i$tonf  of  Animalt.  Mean- 
while various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a cloud 
over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In 
the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  hit  w*ife 
Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a daughter  of  the 
same  name : he  lived  subsequently  with  a friend 
of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore  him  a 
son,  Nicomachus.  But  a source  of  still  greater 
grief  was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupil. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  CatLis- 
TUBNSS,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who 
had  vehemently  and  injudiciously  opposed  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Still  Alexonder  refrained  from  any  expreuion  of 
hostility  towards  bis  former  instructor,  although 
their  former  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
undisturbed.  The  story  that  Aristotle  bad  a share 
in  poisoning  t^e  king,  is  a fabrication  of  a later 
age ; and  moreover  it  is  certain  that  Alexander 
died  a natural  death.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323)  Aristotle  wu  looked  upon  with  tuspi- 
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cion  at  Athens  as  a friend  of  Macedonia  ; hot  as 
it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusation 
against  him,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  (^cfsiai) 
by  the  hierophant  Euryraedon.  He  withdrew 
from  Athens  Wfore  his  trial,  and  escaped  in  the 
b^inning  of  S2*2  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
di^  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  in  the  63rd 
year  of  bis  age,  of  a chronic  disease  of  the  stomach. 
His  body  was  transported  to  his  natire  city  Sta- 
girt,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He  bequeathed  to 
Theophrastus  his  well>stored  Hbrar}'  and  the  ori> 
ginals  of  bis  writings.  In  person  Aristotle  was 
short  and  of  slender  make,  with  snuill  eyes,  and  a 
lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L for  and  with 
a sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his  countenance. 
He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to  external  op* 
pearance,  and  bestowed  much  care  on  his  dress 
and  person.  He  is  described  as  having  been  of 
weak  health,  which,  considering  the  astonishing 
extent  of  hit  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy 
of  his  mind.  — The  numerous  works  of  Aristotle 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  accorduig 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat : we  only  men- 
tion the  most  important  in  each  class.  1.  DtA. 
L1CTIC8  AND  Looic. — The  extant  logical  writings 
are  comprehended  as  a whole  under  the  title  Orga- 
noa  (''OpT'oyoF,  t.  e.  instrument  of  science).  They 
are  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the  method 
by  which  man  arrives  at  knowledge.  An  insight 
into  the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim  ! 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  6 works  composing ! 
the  Organon : these  separate  works  are,  1.  Kor^'  | 
yoplai^  PraedieamenJat  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of 
the  (10)  comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  ' 
all  the  attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as 
species.  2.  Htpl  ipfirfPflas^  De  jHt«rf>rekUio$u^ 
concerning  the  expression  of  thought  by  meant  of 
speech.  3,  4.  'AraXvriajt  wp&rtpa  and  0or«pa, 
Analytiea,  ouch  in  2 books,  on  the  theory  of  con- 
clusions, so  called  from  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
clusion into  its  fundamental  component  parts,  5. 

De  Loext^  in  8 books,  of  the  general  points 
of  view  (rdF04),  from  Avbich  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  6.  Ilcpl  Fo^trriawF  concerning 

the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  some- 
thing. The  best  edition  of  the  Organen  is  by 
Wnitx,  Lips.  1844.  — II.  ThborbticaL  Philo- 
KopHV,  consisting  of  Metaphjftict,  MatkemaOct^  and 
Phgnce,  on  all  of  which  Aristotle  arrotc  works.  J . 
The  Afrtaphynce^in  14  books  (twp  rd 
originally  consist^  of  distinct  treatises,  independent 
of  one  another,  and  were  put  together  as  one  work 
after  Aristotle's  death.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin,  and  was  given  to  the  work  from  its  being 
placed  a/ier  (Msrd)  the  Pkyeice  (rd  ^votad).  The 
best  edition  is  by  Brandis,  Berol.  1823. -<-2.  In 
Muthemaiiei  we  have  2 treatises  by  Aristotle : ( 1 .) 
Ilfpl  dvdawp  ypafjnm¥y  t.  0.  concerning  indivisible 
lines  ; 2.  wpo^Aif/iara,  Mechanical  Pro- 

blems.—3.  In  Pkytice^  we  have,  — (1).  Phytiee 
dap4a^ir,  called  also  by  others  Tfpl  dpx*’')^ 
in  8 books.  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the  gener^ 
principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.)  (2.) 
Concerning  the  Heaven  (irffd  oAporoD),  in  4 books. 
(3.)  On  Production  ami  D^ruetion  (avpl  yeriew 
Aol  ^opdr,  de  Oencraiione  ei  Corrupti<me\  in  2 ; 
books,  develop  the  general  laws  of  production  and 
destruction.  (4.)  On  Meteorology  (grret^poKoyuti, 
de  MtUorii),  in  4 books.  (A)  On  the  Univerte  (x’spl 
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niafioo^  de  h(ttndo\  a letter  to  Alexander,  treats 
the  subject  of  the  last  2 works  in  a popular  tone 
and  a rhetorical  style  altogether  foreign  to  Aris- 
totle. The  whole  is  probably  a translation  of  a 
work  with  the  same  title  hr  Appuleius.  (6.)  The 
Hielory  rf  Animal*  (acpl  Itrropla),  in  9 books, 

treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of  the 
natural  kingdom,  according  to  genera,  classea,  and 
species  ; especially  giving  all  the  characteristics  of 
each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  internal  vi- 
tal functions  ; according  to  the  manner  of  its  copula- 
tion, its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1811.  The  observa- 
tions in  this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  saga- 
city, and  have  been  coufinned  by  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  investigations.  (Cuvier.)  (7.)  On  the 
part*  of  Anim<dt  (vcpl  ^op(csv),  in  4 books, 
in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing  the  pbaenomena 
in  each  species,  develops  the  causes  of  these  phaeno- 
mena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the 
purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the 
animal.  (8.)  On  the  Generation  of  Anxmale  (vcpl 
^(iwK  yevcffcwr),  in  5 books,  treats  of  the  generation 
of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (9.)  De 
Ineeetu  Animalium  (Fc/id  i<ie»¥  wopeiat).  (10.) 
Three  hooka  on  the  5ou/  (aepl  V^X^r).  Aristotle 
defines  the  soul  to  be  ^ the  internal  formative  prin- 
ciple of  a body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  is  capable  of  hfe.'*  Best  edition  by 
Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833.  Several  anatomical 
works  of  Aristotle  have  been  lost.  He  was  the  lirst 
person  who  in  any  especial  manner  advocated  ana- 
tomical investigations,  and  showed  the  necessity  of 
them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  fre- 
quently refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject.— III.  Practical  Philosophy  or  Politico. 
— >A1I  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  philo- 
sophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works: 
the  kthice,  the  PolUica,  and  the  Oeconomica.  1 . The 
Nicomadxean  Ethica  1^ 

books.  Aristotle  here  begins  with  the  highest  and 
most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  individu^  as  well 
as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  is  hap- 
piness (svSai^torfa)  ; and  its  conditions  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
actor,  and  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
advantages  and  favourable  external  circumstances. 
V’irtue  is  the  readiness  to  net  constantly  and  con- 
sciously according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature 
of  man  (dpdhr  Adyor).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows 
itself  in  its  appearing  os  the  medium  between  two 
extremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  several 
virtues  are  enumerated  and  characterixed.  Best 
editions  by  Zell,  Heidelb.  1 820 ; Corais,  Paris, 
1822  ; Cardwell,  Oxon.  1828  ; Michelet,  Beroi. 
1828.  — 2.  The  Eudemean  Ethica  (’HOori  Eo6t|- 
^cm),  in  7 books,  of  which  only  books  i.  ii.  iiu  and 
vii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  books  iv. 
V.  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.  vi.  and 
vii.  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  This  ethical  work 
is  perhaps  a recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures  edited 
by  Eudemiia  — 3.  'Htfurd  MtyoAa,  in  2 books — 4. 
Politica  (I1oA4T{A(i),  in  8 books.  The  Ethica  con- 
duct us  to  the  Politka.  The  connection  between 
the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  tho 
word  Z<rreptt¥  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  tho 
Politics  in  the  latter  by  vp6rapo¥  to  the 
Ethics.  The  Politics  show  how  happineu  is  to  l>e 
attained  for  the  human  commnnxly  in  the  aiate  ; for 
the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the  external 
preservation  of  life,  but  happy  Life,  as  it  is  at- 
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tained  by  meant  of  virtue  **  perfect  devcP 

lopment  of  the  whole  man).  Hence  alto  ethics  form 
the  first  and  most  general  foundation  of  political 
life,  because  tbe  state  cannot  attain  its  highest 
object,  if  morality  does  not  prevnil  among  its 
citixens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the  element  of 
the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins  with  the 
doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  the  different  forms  of  government, 
after  which  he  gives  a delineation  of  the  most  im- 
portant Hellenic  constitutions,  and  then  investigates 
which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the  id^  of 
a state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as 
the  most  important  condition  of  this  best  state, 
forms  the  conclusion.  Best  editions,  by  Schneider, 
FrancnC  ad  Viadr.  1809;  Comis,  Paris,  18*21  ; 
Gouling,  Jenae,  1824  ; Stahr,  with  a German 
translation.  Lips.  1837  ; Barthdldmy  St.  Hilaire, 
with  a French  translation,  Paris.  1837.  — 5.  Oeo- 
nomict  (otVoeo^iitd),  in  2 books,  of  which  only  the 
first  is  genuine. — IV.  WoRK.a  Off  Art,  which 
have  for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art.  To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and 
Rhetoric,  1.  The  Poetics  (Hspl  roinrtif^r).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients 
into  the  essence  of  Hellenic  art.  lie  is  the  father 
of  the  aesthetics  of  poeir^^  as  he  is  the  completer  of 
Greek  rhetoric  as  a science.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  treatise  contains  a theory  of  Tragedy  ; nothing 
else  is  treated  of,  with  the  exception  of  the  epos ; 
comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  Best  editions  by 
Tyrwhitt,  Oxon.  1794  ; Hermann,  Lips.  1802; 
Grilfenhan,  Lips.  1821  ; Bekker,  BeroL  1832; 
Ritter,  Colon.  18.39.  — 2.  The  Rhf^orie  (Wxvr;  pjt- 
ropot4i)y  in  3 books.  Rhetoric,  as  a science,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
The  only  thing  which  makes  a scientific  treatment 
of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentation  which 
awakens  conviction:  he  therefore  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  alimentation. 
The  second  main  division  of  fhe  work  treats  of  the 
reduction  of  that  fnvourable  disposition  in  the  ; 
earer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears 
to  him  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  The  third  part 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement  — 
According  to  a story  current  in  antiquity  Aristotle 
bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus, 
bis  successor  in  the  Academy.  On  the  death  of 
Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  both  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  relation  at)d  disciple,  Ne- 
leos  of  Scepsis.  This  Neleus  sold  both  libnuies 
to  Ptolemy  II.  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexan- 
drine library  ; but  he  retained  for  himself,  as  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  descendants  of  He- 
lens, who  were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Pto- 
lemies in  forming  a large  library,  than  concealing 
them  iu  a cellar,  where  for  a couple  of  centuries 
they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  damp  and 
worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a wealthy  book- 
collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of  Teos,  traced 
out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them  from  the  ig- 
norant heira,  and  prepared  from  them  a new  edition 
of  Aristotle's  works.  After  the  capture  of  Athens, 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellicon's  library  to  Home,  b.  c. 
84.  [Apellicon.]  From  this  story  an  error 
trose.  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  time 
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of  Strabo  to  the  present  day.  It  was  concluded 
from  this  account,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Theo- 
phrastus had  published  their  writings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  exoteric  works,  which  had  no  im- 
portant bearing  on  their  system  ; and  that  it  was 
not  till  200  years  later  that  they  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  above-mentioned  Apellicon,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  philosophical  world.  That,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle  indeed  did 
not  prepare  a complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  bis 
writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook 
him  before  he  could  finish  some  of  his  works  and 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  his 
works  for  publication,  and  published  several  in  bis 
life-time.  This  is  radisputably  certain  with  regard 
to  the  exoteric  writings  Those  which  had  not 
been  published  by  Aristotle  himself,  were  given  to 
the  world  by  Theophrastus  and  his  disciples  in  a 
complete  form.  — Editions.  The  best  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Aristotle  is  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1831—1840,  4to.  text,2  volt.,  and  a Latin 
translation  in  one  volume.  This  edition  has  been 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  11  vols.  8vo.  There  it  a 
stereotyped  edition  published  by  Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 
1832,  16mo.  in  16  volt.,  and  another  edition  of  tbe 
text  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Leipzig,  1843. 

Ariat5x;iiiTU  (’Apurroferor),  of  Tarentum,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a musician,  flourished 
about  B.C.  318.  He  was  a disciple  of  Aristotle, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of 
his  studies.  According  to  Saidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short  every  department  of  literature. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  ex- 
cept that  he  held  the  soul  to  be  a harmony  of 
the  body  (Cie.  Tusc.  i.  10),  a doctrine  which  had 
been  already  discussed  by  Plato  in  tbe  Phaedo, 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  only  one  extant  is  his 
Elements  of  Harmony  (dp/ioriod  crroixslo),  in  3 
books  : edited  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Antiquae  Mu- 
skae  Auctorrs  ^ptenu  Arait.  1652. 

Aristoi  C'ApKTrov).  I.  Of  Salamis  in  Cvpnjs, 
wrote  a history  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.^8.  An 
Academic  philosopher,  a contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 

Ariu,  river.  [Aria.] 

AritUlb  (if  *Apiov(rfa  x^P^)y  & district  on  tbe  N. 
coast  of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in  the  island 
was  grown  (.4rfa(etviPi  Piiittm,  Virg.  Bel.  r.  71). 

Amend  CApju^imi,  or  -ijyri : Aklimam),  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Papblagonia,  where  the  10,000 
Greeks,  during  their  retreat,  rested  5 days,  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  Sinope,  a little  to  the  W. 
of  which  Armene  stood. 

Amdnla  (*AoficWa : *Ap/ifyior,  Armenini : Ar- 
menia)., a country  of  Asia,  lying  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a lofty  table  land, 
backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasos,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  containing  the  sources 
also  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  tbe  latter 
of  which  divides  the  country  into  2 unequal  parts, 
which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.  1.  Amania 
Major  or  Pro|oia  (* A fieydhrf  or  if  iSiwr  aoAou- 
fisvn : Erxenntm^  Kart.,  Fan.,  and  Erivan)^  was 
bounded  on  the  N.B.  and  N.  by  the  Cyrus  (A'lw), 
which  divided  it  from  Albania  and  Iberia  ; on  the 
N.W.  and  W.  by  the  Moschici  mountains  (the  pro- 
longation of  the  chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus),  and  the 
Euphrates  (Prat\  which  divided  it  from  Colchis 
and  Armenia  Minor;  and  on  the  S.  and  S.R 
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hr  tli«  monntaini  called  Masius,  Nipbates,  and  ; 
Oordiaei  (the  prolongation  of  the  Taarut),  and  the  j 
lower  comae  of  the  ARAXaa,  which  divided.it' 
from  Meaopotamia,  AMTria«  and  Media : on  the 
E.  the  coantry  comes  to  a point  at  the  conduence 
of  the  Cyma  and  Amxea.  It  i«  interaected  bj 
chaini  of  mountains,  between  which  nin  the  two 
great  rivers  AitAXsa,  flowii^f  E.  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Arsanias  or  S.  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(Mmnui)y  flowing  W.  into  the  main  stream  (Frat) 
just  above  M.  Masius.  The  E.  exUemitj  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the  basins 
of  these  two  rivers,  and  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Anti-Taurus,  forms  the  Ararat  of  Scripture. 
In  the  S.  of  the  coimtry  is  the  great  lake  of  loa, 
Arsissa  Palui,  enclosed  by  mountain  chains  which 
connect  Ararat  with  the  S.  range  of  mountains. 

8 Armenia  Minor  (*A  $u*tpd  or  iBpox^^^ga).  was 
hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divided 
it  from  Armenia  Major,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  mounuins  Scodlses,  Paryadres,  and  Anti- 
Taurus,  dividing  it  from  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Commagpne  in  N.  Syria,  so  that  it  contained  the 
country  E.  and  S.  of  the  city  of  Siwa*  (the  ancient 
Cabira  or  Sebaste)  as  hir  as  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Taurus.  The  boundaries  between  Armenia  Minor 
and  Cappadocia  varied  at  different  times  ; and  in- 
deed the  whole  country  up  to  the  Euphrates  is 
sometimes  called  Cappi^ocia,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halys 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  included  under  the 
name  of  Armenia.— The  people  of  Armenia  claimed 
to  be  aboriginal  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
that  branch  of  the  human  race  which  is  called 
Caucasian.  Their  language,  though  possessing 
some  remarkable  peculiamies  of  its  own,  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  Indo-Oennanie  family  ; and  their 
manners  and  religious  ideas  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  Medes  a^  Persians,  but  with  a greater 
tendency  to  the  personification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  os  in  the  goddess  Analtis,  whose  worship 
was  peculiar  to  Armenia.  They  bad  commerct^ 
dealings  with  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon  they  had  preserved  a great  dejpee  of 
primitive  simplicity,  but  400  years  later  Tacitus 
gives  an  unfavourable  view  of  their  character.— 
The  earliest  Armenian  traditions  represent  the 
country  as  governed  by  native  kings,  who  had  per- 
petually to  maintain  their  independence  against 
attacks  from  Assyria.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Semiramis,  but  again  threw  off 
the  y<^e  at  the  time  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
revolt  Their  relations  to  the  Medes  and  Persiazu 
seem  to  have  varied  between  raeeessful  resistance, 
unwilling  tubjertion,  and  friendly  alliance.  Abodv 
of  Armenians  ferm^  a part  of  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  against  Greece  ; and  they  assisted 
Darius  Codomannus  against  Alexander,  and  in 
this  war  they  lost  their  king,  and  became  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  empire '(fi.c.  328).  After 
another  interval  of  successfiil  revolt  (b.c.317— 
274),  they  submitted  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  ; 
but  when  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans  (b.c.  190),  the  coantry  again  regained 
its  independence,  and  it  was  at  thU  period  that  it 
was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Armenia 
Major  and  Minor,  under  two  different  dynasties, 
founded  respectively  by  the  nobles  who  beaded 
the  revolt,  Artaxias  and  Zariadras.  Ultimately, 
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; Armenia  Minor  was  made  a Roman  province  by 
I Trajan  ; and  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a perpe* 

‘ tual  object  of  conteution  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthions,  was  subjected  to  the  revived  Persian 
empire  by  its  first  king  Artaxerxes  (Ardesbirj  in 
A.  D.  226 

ArmSalof  Mona  (rh  *Apti4»uo¥  Spos\  a branch 
of  the  Anti-Tuunis  chain  in  Armenia  Minor. 

Anninlna  (the  Latinized  form  of  Hermann^  ^ the 
chieftain'*),  son' of  Sigiroer,  ^ the  conqueror."  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Clherusci,  who  inhabited 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Harts  mountains, 
now  forming  the  S.  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
He  was  born  in  n.  c 18 ; and  in  his  youth,  he  led 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe  os  auxiliaries  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  in  Germany,  where  he  learnt  the  lan- 
guage and  military  discipline  of  Rome,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled 
amongst  the  equites.  In  a.  D.  9,  Aiminius,  who 
a'os  now  27  years  old,  and  hod  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  his  country- 
men to  rise  against  the  Romans,  who  were  now 
masters  of  this  part  of  Germany,  and  which 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a Roman 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  success. 
Quintiiius  Varus,  who  was  stationed  in  the  country 
with  3 legions,  was  destroyed  with  almost  all 
his  troops  [Varus]  ; and  the  Romans  had  to  re- 
linquish all  their  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine. 
In  14,  Arminitts  h^  to  defend  bis  country  against 
Germanicus.  At  first  be  was  successful ; the 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Germanicus  withdrew' 
towards  the  Rhine,  followed  by  Arminius.  But 
having  been  compelled  by  his  uncle,  Ingtiiomer, 
against  his  own  wishes,  to  attack  the  Romans 
in  their  entrenched  camp,  his  army  w*as  routed, 
and  the  Romans  made  good  tlicir  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that 
Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  mto  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  reserved  with  the 
infant  boy  to  w*hom  she  soon  after  gave  birth  in 
her  captivity,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Oermaniens 
at  Rome.  In  16,  Arminius  was  again  called  upon 
to  resist  Germanicus,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his 
country  was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection 
by  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who  recalled  Genna- 
nicus  in  tbe  following  year.  At  length  Arminius 
aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  in  consequence 
cut  off  by  bis  own  relations  in  the  37tb  year  of  bis 
age,  A.  D.  19. 

Armorica  or  Aremorioa,  the  name  of  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Ligerb  (/.ofre)  lo  tbe  Se- 
quana  (Sriae),  derived  from  the  Celtic  or,  ofr, 
" upon,"  and  mmr,  mor,  **  the  sea."  The  .<4rsio- 
n'rtie  dvitaUt  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  {B. 
viL  75).  , 

Ama  (Amas, -&tis:  CiriUUa  d'^nio),  a town 
in  Umbria  near  Perusia. 

Amae  < 'Aproi),  a town  in  Cholcidice  in  Mace- 
donia, S.  of  Aulon  and  Bromiscus. 

Ami  (’'Apr*}),  a town  in  Boeotia  mentioned  by 
Homer  (if/,  ii.  507),  supposed  by  Pau&anias  to  be 
tbe  same  as  ChoeronAi,  but  placed  by  others  near 
Acraephium  on  the  £.  of  the  lake  Copais. 

Arniiia  (''Apruroa : Os/rora  9),  a town  in  Eor- 
daea  in  Mo^onia. 

Amoblns.  1.  The  elder,  a native  of  Africa, 
lived  about  a.  u.  300,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  at  first  a teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in 
Africa,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity ; and 
to  remove  all  donbts  as  to  the  reality  of  lus  ccB- 
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version,  he  wrote,  while  yet  ft  cfttechamen,  his 
celebrated  work  a^inst  the  Pagans,  in  7 hooks 
{Libri  tepiem  adverstu  (wenie$\  which  we  still  pos- 
sess. The  best  edition  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 
»2.  The  Younger,  lived  abont  a.  d.  460,  and 
was  probably  a bishop  or  presbyter  in  Oaul.  He 
wrote  a commentary  on  tne  Psalms,  still  extant, 
which  shows  that  he  was  a Semi- Pelagian. 

ArnOn  CApntr : UW-e/  .Uoj*6),  a considerable 
river  of  £.  Palestine,  rising  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
and  flowing  W.  through  a rocky  valley  into  the 
Laciis  Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Amonas  ; and  in  it  the  Romans 
had  a military  station,  called  Costra  Amonensia. 

Arntu  (Amo),  the  chief  river  of  Ktruria,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  flows  by  Pisae,  and  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  It  gave  the  name  to  the  7Vi6«s 
Amiesti's,  formed  B.  c.  387. 

Ar5a  (‘Agda  or  *Ap6rj),  the  ancient  name  of 
Patrax. 

Ar6m&t&  (rh  *Apecfidrm¥  Aepor : 

Cape  Guarda/ui),  the  E.-most  proitaontory  of  Africa, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf : also  the 
surrounding  district  tvas  called  .\ronuta  or  Aroma- 
tophora  Regio,  with  a town  *ApeefAd.rtfP  4uwdpioe ; 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  spices  which  the 
district  produced. 

Arpi  (Arpftnus : an  inland  town  in  the 

Daunian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Diomedes,  who  called  it  ''Apyos  Teinov,  from  whicK 
its  later  names  of  Arpyrippa  or  A rppripa  and  Arpi 
are  said  to  have  arisen  (llle  (Diomedes)  urt>^ 
Arpyripam^  patriae  copnomitie  pentis^  Virg.  Aea.  xi. 
246).  During  the  time  of  its  independence  it  was 
a flourishing  commercial  town,  using  Salapia  as  its 
harbour.  It  was  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Samnite  wars,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  b c.  216:  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  213,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

Arplnom  (Arplnas,  *atii;  Arpitto).  a town  of 
Latium  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  (/’YfrrmoX  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  Volscions  and  afterwards 
to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  the  Romans  wrested 
it,  was  a Roman  municipiura,  and  received  thecas 
sHjfrapii.,  or  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  coroitia. 
B.  & 188.  It  u’os  the  birthplace  of  Marius  and 
Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  was  bom  in  his  father's 
villa,  situated  on  a small  island  formed  by  the  river 
Fibrenua  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  had  an  estate 
S.  of  Arp'num,  called  Arcanum, 

Airdtitun  or  Ardtifnm  (Airetlnus:  Arexxo),  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  12  cities  of  Etruria, 
was  situated  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  and  possessed  a fertile  terri- 
tory near  the  sources  of  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber, 
producing  good  wine  and  com.  It  was  thrice 
colonised  by  the  Romans  whence  we  read  of 
Arretini  Veterei,,  /''idenatet^  JuHenee*.  It  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which  was  of 
red  ware.  The  Cilnii,  from  whom  Maecenas  was 
descended,  were  a noble  &roily  of  Arretium.  The 
ruins  of  a city  2 or  3 miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Arexxo, 
on  a height  c^dled  Poppio  diSam  Comeiio,  or  OuUl 
50000,  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
retium. 

ArrhapacUtis  (*A^^cnraxiT<r),  a district  of 
Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Choatras. 

jl^bibaeus  ('A^iCcubx ),  chieftain  of  the  Mace- 
donians of  Lyncus  revolted  against  king  Perdiccas 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  to  ^uce  him 
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that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Bnuidas  (b.  c.  424),  and 
against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful  joint  ex- 
p^ition,  in  which  Pc^iccas  deserted  Bnuidas  and 
Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful  retreat 

Arrbidaetu  (*A^^i8atov)  or  Aiidaeui  (*Api- 
3o7ur).  1.  A half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
son  of  Philip  and  a female  dancer,  Philinna  of 
Larissa,  wu  of  imbecile  understanding.  He  was 
at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  b.  c. 
323,  and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of 
Philip.  The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of 
Roxans  associated  n'ith  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  322,  Arrhidaeus  married  Eurydice.  On 
their  return  to  Macedonia,  Euiydice  attempted  to 
obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposition  to  Poly- 
sperchon  ; but  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were  made 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Olympias, 
317. « 8.  One  of  Alexander's  generals  obtained 
the  province  of  the  Hellespootine  Phrygia,  at  the 
division  of  the  provinces  in  321  at  Triparadisus 
but  was  deprived  of  it  by  Antignnos  in  319. 

Arria.  L Wife  of  Caecina  Paetus.  When 
her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  42,  and  hesitated  to 
do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed  the  dagger  to 
her  husband,  and  said,  ^ Paetus  it  does  not  pain 
me.^^S.  Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of 
Thrasea. 

Arriiniii  1.  Of  Nicoraedia  in  Bi- 

thyriia,  bora  about  a.  d.  90,  was  a pupil  and  friend 
of  Epictetus  and  first  attracted  attention  ai  a phi- 
losopher by  publiahng  at  Athens  the  lectures  of 
his  master.  In  124,  be  gained  the  friendship  of 
Hadrian  during  his  stay  in  Greece,  and  received 
from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citizenship ; from  this 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  In  136, 
ho  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia,  which 
was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the  Alani  or  Mas- 
sagetac,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoninus 
Pius  ill  1^8,  Arrian  was  consul  ; and  about  130 
he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  from  this  time 
lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Arrian  w'os  one 
of  the  most  active  and  best  winters  of  his  time. 
He  was  a close  imitator  of  Xenophon  both  in  the 
subjects  of  his  works  and  in  the  style  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  regarded  hit  relation  to 
Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  So- 
crates ; and  it  was  his  endeavour  to  carry  out  that 
resemblance.  With  this  view  be  published,  1.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  (Aiarpi€dl 
*Evundrrov)  in  8 books  the  first  half  of  which  it 
still  extant.  Edited  in  SchweighKuser's  Epkteteae 
Pki/o$opkiae  Monumenta^  vol.  iii.,  and  in  Corses' 
ndpepya  'EXAMS'.  Bi8Au^.  vol.  viii.  — 2.  An  ab- 
stract of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epictetus 
'EwurrVov),  which  is  still  extant. 
This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for 
many  centuries  both  with  Christians  and  Pagans. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Sehweigh'duser  and 
Corses  in  the  collections  above  referred  ta  He 
also  published  other  w'orks  relating  to  Epictetus 
which  are  now  lost.  H is  original  works  arc : — 
3.  A treatise  on  the  chase  (Kvi'Tryirror^r),  which 
forms  a kind  of  supplement  to  Xenophon's  work 
on  the  same  subjecS  and  is  printed  in  most  editions 
of  Xenophon's  works.  — 4.  The  History  of  the 
Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  ('Avd- 
8<ur<9  *AAf(ds^pov),  in  7 books  the  roost  important 
of  Arrian^  works.  This  great  work  reminds  the 
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reader  of  Xenophon'i  Anabaaii,  not  only  by  its  ' 
title,  but  aljo  by  the  ease  and  cleameti  of  ita  style. 
It  is  also  of  great  ralae  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
being  based  upon  the  most  tnistworthy  histories 
written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  espe- 
cially those  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Aristobului,  the  son  of  Aristobulus.  — 5,  On  India 
or  rk  *Ir8ucd),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  is  usually  printed.  This  work  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  probably  in  imitation  of  Ctesias  of 
Cnidus,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian 
wished  to  supplant  by  amore  trustworthy  and  correct 
accounL  The  best  ^itions  of  the  Anabasit  are  by 
Eltendt,  Regimontii,  1832,  and  by  C.  W.  Krllger, 
Berlin,  1835;  of  the  Indka  by  Schmieder,  Halle, 
1798.~— 6.  A description  of  a Toyage  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Euzine  {vtpiwKovs  vosrov  Edftiyov), 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  him- 
self during  his  government  of  Cappadocisu  This 
Peripius  has  come  down  to  us  t<^ther  with  a 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  a Peripius  of  the 
Euzine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  both  of  which  also 
bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  belong  undoubt- 
edly to  a later  period.  The  best  editions  are  in 
Hudson's  Geojrrapki  Minoru^  vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail's 
and  Ho6ftnann's  collections  of  the  minor  Geogra- 
phers. — 7.  A work  on  Tactics  {K6yos  roKTuchs  or 
TorriN^),  of  which  we  possess  at  present 
only  a fragment:  printed  in  Blancard's  collection 
of  the  minor  works  of  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote 
numerous  other  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost 
A Roman  jurisconsult,  probably  lived  under 
Trajan,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the 
orator  Arrianus,  who  corresponded  with  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  wrote  a treatise  de  InUrdictu^  of  whjch 
the  2d  book  is  quoted  in  the  Digest. 

ArrlbM,  Anfbu,  ArymbM,  or  Tharrytas 
('A^^t^os,  'A^^uftit,  'Apv/igar,  or  Sa^vras\  a de- 
scendant of  Achilles,  and  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
the  Molossians  in  Epirus.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
educated  at  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country  to  have  framed  for  the  Molossians  a code  of 
laws,  and  established  a regular  constitution. 

Q.  Arrius.  1 Praetor,  a c 72,  defeated  Crizus, 
the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves,  but  was  after* 
wards  conquered  by  Spartacus.  In  71,  Arrius  was 
to  have  succeeded  Verres  as  propraetor  in  Sicily, 
but  died  on  his  way  to  Sicily.  2.  A son  of  the 
precedinj^,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  a c.  59.  He  was  an  intimate  fnend 
of  Cicero. 

Arrluf  Aper.  [Apkr.] 

L.  Armntlut.  1.  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  a c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Sezt.  Poropey  in  Sicily, 
and  w*as  restored  to  the  state  with  Pompey.  He 
subsequently  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet 
of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  was 
consul  in  22.^2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
A.  a 6.  Augustus  declared  in  his  last  illness,  that 
Amintiuswas  notun  worthy  of  thecmpire,and  would 
have  boldneu  enough  to  seize  it,  if  an  opportunity 
presented.  This  rendered  him  an  object  of  sns- 
picion  to  Tiberius.  He  a*as  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla,  and 
pot  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Ana  (Azunpa)^  a totvn  in  His^zuiia  Baetica. 

An&ces  {*Apadit7ts\  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  bomo  by  all 
his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Armcidae^ 

1.  He  a-as  of  obscure  origin,  and  seems  to  have 
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' come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Debus.  He 
induced  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  the  Syrian 
empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  he  became  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Parthians.  This  event  probably 
took  place  about  b.  c.  250,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  ; but  the  history  of  the  revolt,  as  well  as  of 
the  events  which  immediately  followed,  it  stated 
very  differently  by  different  historians.  Arsaces 
reigned  only  2 rears,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
brother  Tiridates.  i~2.  Tirid&tet,  reigned  37 
yews,  B.C.  248—211,  and  defeated  Seteucus  Cal* 
linicuf,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  II.  iUta* 
b&nus  1.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  attacked  by 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great),  who,  however,  wras 
unable  to  subdue  his  conntry,  and  at  length  recog- 
nised him  as  king,  about  210. » 4.  Pi^patini, 
son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  1 5 years,  and  left  3 
sons,  Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Arta^nus.  ••  5. 
Phi^tei  I.,  sobdned  the  Mardi,  and,  though  he 
had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother 
Mithridates.  ^ 6.  Xithrid&tei  L,  son  of  Arsaces 
IV.,  greatly  enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  by  bis 
conquests.  He  defatted  Demetrius  Nicator,  king 
of  isyria,  and  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  Mithri- 
dates treated  Demetrius  with  respect,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  mstrriage.  Mith- 
ridates died  during  the  captivity  of  Demetrius, 
between  138  and  130.— 7.  Phra&tM  II.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  war  against  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  defeated  and  slew 
in  battle,  B.  c.  128.  Phraates  himself  was  shortly 
after  killed  in  battle  by  the  Scythians,  who  had 
been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him  against 
Phraates,  but  who  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  former. —8.  ArtBb&aim  II.,  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  youngest  son  of  Ar- 
saces IV.,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thogarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a short  reign.  — 9.  Ifith* 
rid&tM  n.,  8(m  of  the  preceding,  prosecuted  many 
w'ars  with  success,  and  added  many  nations  to  the 
Parthian  empire,  whence  he  obtwned  the  surname 
of  Great.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romani 
first  had  any  official  commnnication  with  Parthia. 
Mithridates  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  b.  c.  92,  and  requested  alliance 
with  the  Romans.— 10.  (Xnasdref  t)  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  successor  of  Arsaces  IX.  Even 
bis  name  is  uncertain.— 11.  BanatrocM,  reigned  7 
years,  and  died  about  B.c.  70.— 12.  Phra&tei  m., 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  of  Pon- 
tus,  by  both  of  whom  bo  was  courted.  He  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  but  be  took 
no  port  in  the  war.  At  a later  period  misunder- 
standings arose  between  Pompey  and  Phraates, 
but  Pompey  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  although  Phraates  had 
invaded  Armenia,  and  Tigranes,  the  Armenian 
king,  implored  Pompey's  assistance.  Phraates 
was  murdered  soon  afterwards  by  his  2 sons, 
Mithridates  and  Orodes.  — 13.  HithridAtM  m., 
son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  daring 
the  Armenian  war.  On  bis  return  from  Armenia, 
Mithridates  was  ezpelled  from  the  throne,  on  ac- 
count of  his  cruelty,  and  was  succeeded  by  hie 
brother  Orodes.  Mithridates  aftenvards  made 
war  upon  his  brother,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death.  —14.  Ortdet  L,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Homans,  B.C. 
53.  [Crasscs.]  After  the  death  of  Crassus, 
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Orodet  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  hU  ton 
Pocorue,  who  entered  Syria  in  51  with  a small 
force,  but  was  driren  bock  by  Cassius.  In  50 
Pacorus  again  crossed  the  Enphrates  with  a much 
larger  army,  and  adranced  as  far  as  Antioch,  but 
was  defeated  near  Antigonte  by  Cassius.  The 
Parthians  now  remained  quiet  for  some  years.  In 
40  they  oossed  the  Euphrates  again,  under  the 
command  of  Pacorus  and  l^bientis,  the  son  of  T. 
Labienos.  They  overran  Syria  and  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  were  defeated  in  39  by  Ventidius 
Bassus,  one  of  Antony's  legates : Labienus  was 
slain  in  the  flight,  and  the  Parthians  retired  to 
their  own  dominions.  In  33,  Pacorus  again  in- 
vaded Syria,  but  was  completely  defeated  and  fell 
in  the  battle.  This  defeat  was  a severe  blow  to 
the  aged  king  Orodes,  who  shortly  afterwards  sur- 
rendered the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during 
his  life-time. « 15.  Phra&tes  IT.,  commenced  bis 
reign  by  murdering  his  father,  bis  30  brothers,  and 
his  own  son,  who  was  grown  up,  that  there  might 
be  none  of  the  royal  family  whom  the  Parthians 
could  place  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  In  con-  * 
sequence  of  his  cruelty  many  of  the  Parthian 
nobles  fled  to  Antony  (37),  who  invaded  Parthia 
in  36,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  losing 
a gre^  part  of  his  army.  A few  years  after- 
wards the  cruelties  of  Phraates  produced  a rebellion 
against  him  ; he  w’na  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  bis  stead.  Phraa- 
tes,  however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  Scythians, 
and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  carrying  with  him 
the  youngest  son  of  Phraates.  Augustus  restored 
his  son  to  Phraates,  on  condition  of  his  snrrender- 
ing  the  lioman  standards  and  prisoners  taken  in 
the  war  w'ith  Crassiu  and  Antony.  They  were 
given  up  in  20 : their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  liome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals  and  comm^orative  monu- 
ments. Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustas  as  hostages 
bis  4 sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates  was  poi- 
soned by  bis  wife  Thermusa,  and  her  son  Phraata- 
ces.«16.  PhraataoM,  reigned  only  a short  time, 
as  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  on  account  of 
hii  crimes.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as 
king  Orodes,  who  was  of  the  fsmily  of  the  Arsa- 
cid^  «wl7.  Orddas  II.,  also  reigned  only  a short 
time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account 
of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accordingly  granted  to 
them. »I8.  Vostoat  I.,  son  of  Phraates  IV., 
was  also  disliked  by  his  subjects,  who  therefore 
invited  Artabanus,  king  of  Media,  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  the  kingdom.  Artabanus  drove  Vonones 
out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  first  in  Armenia,  next 
in  Syria,  and  aubsequently  in  Cilicia.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  a.  d.  19,  according  to  some  accounts 
by  order  of  Tiberius  on  account  of  his  great  wealth. 
»19.  Artabinus  m.,  obtained  the  Parthian 
kingdom  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Vonones, 
about  A.  D.  16.  Artabanus  placed  Arsaces,  one 
of  hia  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  assumed  a hostile 
attitude  toa*ards  the  Romans.  His  subjects,  whom 
he  oppressed,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius 
to  beg  him  to  send  to  Parthia  Phraates,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied 
with  the  request  ; but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in 
Syria  was  carried  off  by  a disease,  a.  d.  35.  As 
•ooD  as  1 iberiui  beard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Ti- 
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ridates,  another  of  the  Arsacidae,  as  a claimant  to 
the  Parthian  throne:  Artabanus  w’as  obliged  to 
leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Hyreanians  and  Carmanians.  Hereupon  Vitellius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
placl^Tiridates  on  the  throne.  Artabanus  was,  how* 
ever,  recalled  next  year  (36)  by  his  fickle  su^ecta. 
He  was  <mce  more  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and 
once  more  restored.  He  died  soon  after  his  last 
restoration,  leaving  two  sons,  Bardancs  and  Gotar- 
ses,  whose  civil  wars  are  related  differently  by 
Josephus  and  Tacitus. « 20.  Ootarses,  succeed 
hia  father,  Artabanus  III.,  but  was  defeated  by 
his  brother  Hardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcania.  ^ 

21.  Bardanas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  subjects  in  47,  whereupon  Gotarxes 
again  obtained  the  crown.  But  as  be  ruled  with 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  secretly  begged  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  send  them  from  Rome  Meherdates, 
grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Claudius  complied  with 
their  request,  and  commanded  the  governor  of  Syria 
to  assist  Mcherdates,  but  the  latter  a*as  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarxes.  ~ 

22.  Vondnes  II.,  succe^ed  Gotarxes  about  50. 
His  reign  was  short. « 23.  Volog^ies  I.,  son  of 
Vonones  II.  or  Artabanus  III.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  he  conquered  Armenia,  which  he  gave 
to  his  brother  Tiridates.  In  55  he  gave  up  Ar- 
menia to  the  Romans,  but  in  58  he  again  placed 
his  brother  over  Armenia  and  declared  war  against 
the  Romans.  This  war  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans : the  Parthians  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Bomitius  Corbulo,  and  Tiridates  was  driven 
out  of  Armenia.  At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Vologeses  and  the  Romans  on  con- 
dition that  Kero  u'ould  surrender  Armenia  to  Ti- 
ridates, provided  the  latter  would  come  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a gift  from  the  Roman  emperor. 
Tiridates  came  to  Home  in  63,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  obtained 
from  Nero  the  Armenian  croam.  Vologeses  after- 
wards tnaintained  friendly  relations  with  Vespasian, 
and  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
••24.  Pac5nit,  succeeded  his  father,  Vologeses 
].,  and  was  a contemporary  of  Domitian  and  Tra- 
jan.•••25.  Cbosrdat  or  0tr5ai,  Sticceedcd  his 
brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His 
conquest  of  Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  made  the  Parthians  for  a time  subject  to 
Rome.  [Trajakua.]  Upon  the  death  of  Trajan 
in  A.  D.  117,  the  Parthians  expelled  Parthamas- 
pates  whom  Trajan  bad  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  recalled  their  former  king.  Chosroes.  Hadrian 
relinquished  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  made  the 
Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Chosroes  died  during  the  reign 
of  Hadrian. » 26.  Volog^iei  II.,  succeeded  his 
father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  from  about  122  to 
149,  «27.  Voloff^sas  in.,  began  to  reign  in  149. 
He  invaded  Syria  in  162,  but  the  generis  of  the 
emperor  Vents  drove  him  back  into  his  own  domi- 
nions, invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and  took 
Seleucta  and  Ctesiphon  ; and  Vologeses  w*as  obliged 
to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Homans.  Prom  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
list  of  kings.  ••28.  VologStM  IV.,  probably  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  reigu  of  Commodiis.  His 

j dominions  were  invaded  by^ptlmius  Sevenis,  who 
I took  Ctesipbou  ia  199.  On  the  death  of  Volo- 
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feac$  IV.,  At  the  beginning  of  tho  reign  of  Cam- 
ealia,  Paithin  vms  tom  Munder  by  contests  for  the 
crown  between  the  sons  of  Vologeses.  — 29.  Yolo- 
gteM  V.,  son  of  Vologesee  IV.,  was  attacked  by 
CnracalU  in  215,  and  about  the  same  time  wu 
dethroned  hy  hit  brother  ArtabanuB.-»30.  Artao  i 
bftmu  IV.,  the  last  king  of  Parthia.  The  war 
commenced  by  Caracaila  against  Vologeseo,  was 
continued  against  Aitabonus ; but  Macrinus,  the 
successor  of  Caracaila,  concluded  peace  with  the 
Parthians.  In  this  war  Artabanus  had  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seised  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxerzes  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Sastan,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  a.  d.  226.  Thus 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Anacidae,  after 
it  had  existed  476  years.  The  Parthians  were 
now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artaxerzes,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  continned 
to  reign  till  a.  o.  651. 

Aria^  (Ap^rofCi'a : Ha.  S.E.  of  7*eAema),  a 
great  city  of  Media,  S.  of  the  Caspiae  Portae,  ori- 
ginally named  Rhagae  (’Pctyai) ; rebuilt  by  Se- 
Icucus  Nicator,  and  called  Europns  (Evpsnrdr) ; 
again  destroyed  in  the  Parthian  Wart  and  rebuilt 
by  Arsaces,  who  named  it  after  himself. 

Arsacldaa,  the  name  of  a dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings.  [Arsacks.]  It  was  also  the  name  of  a 
dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  who  reigned  in  Ar- 
menia from  B.C.  149  to  a.  d.  428.  This  dynasty 
was  founded  by  Artaxiaa  1.,  who  was  related 
to  the  Parthian  Arsocidoe. 

Arsain5t&t&  wrongly  ahbrey. 

*Af>fui<TaTa : Shemthat)^  a town  and  strong  fortress 
in  Armenia  Major,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  most  frequented  pass 
of  the  Taurus. 

Ananias,  -ins,  or  -ns  ('Aptraelar,  &c.),  the 
name  of  two  rivers  of  Great  Armenia.  (Afanuf ), 

the  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  [Armsnia.]  >*2. 
(Ar$Jam  9),asinall  stream  rising  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Euphrates  near 
Melitene. 

Ars4n&rla,  or  -enn-  {*Apainmpla  t A rtow,  Hu.), 
a town  in  Mauretania  Caeioricnsis,  3 miles  (Rom.) 
from  the  sea : a Roman  colony. 

ArsdnS.  [Arxanbnb.] 

Anas,  Karses,  or  Oarses  CApvJis^  Ndpov^r,  or 
Odp<nif),  youngest  son  of  king  Artaxeries  III. 
Ochus,  was  raised  to  the  Persian  throne  by  the 
eunuch  Bagoos  after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes, 
B.  c.  339,  but  he  was  murdered  by  Bagons  in  the  3rd 
year  of  his  reign,  when  he  attempted  to  free  himself 
from  the  bondage  in  which  lie  was  kept  After  the  | 
death  of  Arses,  Bagoas  made  Darius  III.  king. 

Ania  (Arsa),  a river  in  Istria,  forming  the 
boundary  Wtween  Upper  Italy  and  lUyricum,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

Arsia  Silva,  a wood  in  Etruria  celebrated  for 
the  battle  between  the  Tarquins  and  the  Romans. 

Arsla5d(*Ap<rn'39)).  I.  !•  Daughter 

of  Phegeus,  and  wife  of  Aiemaeoo.  As  she  disa^^ 
proved  of  the  morder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of 
Phegeus  put  her  into  a chest  and  carried  her  to 
Agnpenor  at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of 
having  killed  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmabon,  Agbkor.] 
«*»2.  Nurse  of  Orestes,  saved  the  latter  from  the 
hands  of  Clytemnestra,and  carried  him  toStropbius, 
father  of  Pyladei.  Some  accounts  call  her  Lao- 
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damla.  — 8.  Daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice, 
became  by  Apollo  mother  of  Eriopis  and  Aescula- 
pius.— II.  Huftoricat.  L Mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
was  a concubine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  married  Lngus,  while  she  was  pregnant 
with  Ptolemy.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Berenice,  married  Lysiroachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in 
B.C.  300  ; after  the  death  of  Lysiniachns  in  281, 
she  married  her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Cerannnt, 
who  murdered  her  children  by  Lysimachus  ; and, 
lastly,  in  279,  she  married  her  own  brother  Pto- 
lemy II.  Philadelphus.  Though  Arsino^’  bore 
Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  beloved 
by  him  ; be  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  called 
a district  (aujudr)  of  Egypt  Arsinoites  after  her, 
and  honoured  her  uiemory  in  various  ways.  — 3. 
Doubter  of  Lysimachus,  married  Ptolemy  II. 
Pbiladelphos  toon  after  his  accession,  o.  c.  285. 
In  consequence  of  her  plotting  against  her  name- 
sake [No.  2],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in  love  with  her, 
she  was  banished  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt  She 
bad  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  111.  Ever- 
getes,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.— 4.  Also  called 
Eurydiet  and  Ofeopa/ra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III. 
Erorgetes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes.  She 
was  killed  by  Philammon  by  order  of  her  husband. 
—8.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c.  47«  and  wna  recognised  as  queen  by  the 
Alcximdrians.  After  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  hy  Caesar,  and  led  in 
triumph  by  him  in  46.  She  was  afterwards  dis- 
missed Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria  ; 
but  her  sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  hare 
her  put  to  denth  in  41. 

Anln53  (’Apwiv4i? : ’Ap^iws^r,  or  -ufrrri*),  the 
name  of  several  cities  of  the  times  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  of  the  same  name  (see  above). — 1.  In 
Aetolia,  formerly  Kwre^a.- 2.  On  the  N.  coast 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Mariam 
(Mdpior),  which  Ptolemy  I.  had  destroyed.— 3 
A port  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cvprus.  — 4.  {Farna- 
ytnta)^  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cyprus,  between  So- 
larois  and  Leocolla.— 8.  In  Cilicia,  £.  of  Ane- 
rourium.  — 0.  (Ajeroiaf  or  Smez\  in  the  Nomos 
Herodpolites  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Herodpolites  or  W.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea  of  Suez).  It  wot  afterwards 

colled  Cleopatris.  — 7.  (iW«dtae/-ef-Fui'o«m,  Ru.), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Arsinoites  in  the  Hepta- 
nomit  or  Middle  Egypt  [AsaTpruB,  p.  15,  b.] ; 
formerly  called  CrdcrddflopSlis  (Kpoao^lXsw'  W- 
Atf),  and  the  district  Nomos  Cro^ilopolites,  from 
its  Iwing  the  chief  seat  of  tho  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  crocodile.  This  nomos  also  contained  the  Lake 
Moeris  and  the  labyrinth.  — 8.  In  Cyrenaica,  also 
called  Taucheira.- 9.  On  the  coast  of  the  Tro- 
glodytas  on  the  Red  Sea,  E.  of  Egypt.  Its  pro- 
bable position  is  a little  below  the  parallel  of 
Thebes.  — Some  other  cities  called  Arsinod  are 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  at  Ephbsvb  in 
Ionia  and  Patara  in  Lycia. 

Artiaia  or  ICaiiti&iiR  {*Apirioea^  if  Marriop^ : 
Pan),  a great  lake,  abounding  in  fish,  in  the  S.  of 
Armenia  Major.  [Arubma.] 

Artab&nus  (’Aprddoi/of).  1.  Sob  of  Hystaspes 
and  brother  of  Darios,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  his  nrabew  Xerxes,  as  a wise  and 
frank  counsellor.— 2.  An  Hyreaniao, commander 
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of  the  body-guard  of  Xercet,  auaMinated  this  king 
in  fi.  & 465,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
killed  by  Artaxerxes.— >3.  L IL  IIL  IT.,  kings 
of  Panhia.  [Arsacus,  III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXL] 

Artab&EUS  ('Agrci^s^oc).  L A Mede,  acts  a 
prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account  of  Cyrus  the 
£ider.«2.  A distinguished  Persian,  a son  of  Phar- 
nocesy  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians, 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  B.  c.  480. 
He  served  under  Mardonius  in  479,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  he  iled  with 
40,000  men.  and  reached  Asia  in  safety.  ■•S.  A 
general  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  fought  against  Inarus  in 
Egypt,  B.C.  46'2.~4.  A Persian  general,  fought 
under  Artaxerxes  1 1.,  against  Dataroes,  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  fi.  c.  36*2.  Under  Artaxerxes  III., 
Artabaxus,  who  was  then  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  re- 
volted in  B.  c.  356,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Artaxerxes,  and  returned 
to  Persia  ; and  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
adherents  of  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  who  raised 
him  to  high  honours.  On  the  death  of  Darius 
(330)  Artabaxus  received  from  Alexander  the  sa- 
trapy of  Bactria.  One  of  his  daughters,  Barsine, 
became  by  Alexander  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; a 
second,  Artocaina,  married  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  ; 
and  a third,  Artonis,  married  Eumenes. 

Artahri,  afterwards  Arotribaa,  a Celtic  people 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain,  near  the  Promontory  Ne- 
rium  or  Celticum,  alio  called  Artabmm  after  them 
{C.  Fmitti^rreY 

Artaae  (*Aprdin| : ArtakC)^  a ica>port  town  of 
the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  Propontis ; also  a 
mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 

Artachaeei  ('ApTaxoivrr),  a distinguished  Per- 
sian in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Athoa  The  mound  which  the  king  raised 
over  him  is  still  in  existence. 

Art&0$i&&  ('Aprowdcuu,  or  -fcdrsa: 
the  ancient  capital  of  Aru,  not  £ar  from  the  site 
of  the  later  capital,  Alb.xandria. 

Artaei  (*Apra7oi),  was,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vi.  61),  the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians.  It 
signihes  and  appears,  in  the  form  Apro,  as 

the  first  part  of  a large  number  of  Persian  proper 
names.  [Comp.  Aril] 

Art&nes  1.  A river  in  Thrace, 

falling  into  the  liter.  »2.  A river  in  Bithynia. 

Artapbernat  Kpra^ipvj\i).  L Son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satrap  of 
Sardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  b.  c.  500. 
See  Aristaooras.»2.  Son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded, along  with  Datis,  the  Persian  army  of 
Darius,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, B.  c 490.  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Ly- 
dians and  Mysians  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  in  480. 

Artausum  {Salburg  near  Homburg  ?),  a Roman 
fortress  in  Gmnany  on  M.  Taunus,  built  by  Dmsus 
and  restored  by  Gennanicua 

Artayasdet  ('ApraovderStjr  nr  *Apra^do3ijs)  or 
Artab&2^  (‘Apro^dfi^t).  1.  King  of  the  Greater 
Armenia,  succeeded  his  father  Tigianes.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians,  b.  c.  54, 
Artavasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans  ; but  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  he  concluded  a peace  with  the 
Parthian  king.  In  36  he  joined  Antony  in  his 
campaign  a^nst  the  Parthians,  and  persuaded  him 
to  invade  Media,  because  he  was  at  enmity  with 
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his  namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media  : but  be 
treacherously  deserted  Antony  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign.  Antony  accordingly  invaded  Armenia  in 
34,  contrived  to  entice  Arta\’asdes  into  his  camp, 
where  he  was  immediately  seized,  carried  him  to 
Alexandria,  and  led  him  in  triumph.  He  remained 
in  captivity  till  30,  when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to 
his  old  enemy,  Artavasdes  of  Media,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  latter.  This  Arta- 
vwsdes  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature, 
and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches,  and  historical  works. 
»2.  King  of  Armenia,  probably  a grandson  of 
No.  1,  was  placed  upon  tne  throne  by  Augustus, 
but  was  deposed  by  the  Armeniani.»8.  King  of 
Media  Atropatene,  and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I., 
king  of  Armenia.  Antony  invaded  his  country 
in  36,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Arta- 
rasdes  afterwards  concluded  a peace  with  Antony’, 
and  gave  his  daughter  lotape  in  marriage  to  Alex* 
ander,  the  son  of  Antony.  Artavasdes  was  suhse* 
quently  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians.  He  died  shortly  before  20. 

Artaz&ta  or  -ae  (rii  *Aprd^aTa^  or  -fiara : Hit. 
above  Nakskivan)^  the  later  capital  of  Great  Ar* 
menia,  built  by  Artaxia.s,  under  the  advice  of 
Hannibal,  on  a peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  river 
Araxes.  After  being  burnt  by  the  Romans  under 
Corbulo  (a.  D.  58),  it  was  restored  by  Tiridates, 
and  called  Neroniana.  It  was  still  standing  in 
the  4th  century. 

Artaxarxea  orArtoxerzes  (*Apra{^p(i|}  or 'A/k 
the  name  of  4 Persian  kings,  is  com- 
pounded of  yfrfo,  which  means  **  honoured,*'  and 
A'erm,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Zend,  ktatMra^ 
''a  king:"  consequently  Artajeerwes  means  **the 
honoured  king."  — 1.  Sumamed  Longlm&niu, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand  being  longer 
than  his  left,  reigned  b.  c.  465—425.  He  ascended 
the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes  I.,  had  been  mur« 
dered  by  Artabonus,  and  after  he  himself  had  put 
to  death  bis  brother  Darius  oii  the  instigation  of  Ar^ 
tabanuB.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  several  dan- 
gerous insurrections  of  the  satraps.  The  i^ptiant 
also  revolted  in  460,  under  Inarus,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army  which 
Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achaemenes  waa 
defeated  and  Achaemenes  slain.  The  second  army 
which  he  sent,  under  Artabaxus  and  Megabyxus, 
was  more  sticcesafiiL  Inarus  was  defeated  in  456 
or  455,  but  Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, maintained  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Lower 
Egypt  At  a later  period  (449)  the  Athenians 
under  Cimon  sent  assistance  to  Amyrtaeus ; and 
even  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athenians  gained 
two  victories  over  the  Persians,  one  by  land  and 
the  other  by  sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salnmis 
in  Cyprus.  After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
have  concluded  peace  with  the  Greeks  on  terms 
very  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Artaxerxes  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  IL-^2.  Surnaroed 
Mnirnon,  from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his 
father,  iWius  II.,  and  reigned  b.  c.  405—359. 
Cynis,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  revolted  against  his  brother, 
and,  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries,  invaded 
Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cunaza,  near 
Babylon,  a battle  was  fought  between  the  armiea 
of  the  two  brothers,  in  which  Cyrus  fell,  B.C.  401. 
[CvRus.^]  Tissapbernes  was  appointed  satrap  of 
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W.  Alia  in  the  place  of  Cyrus,  and  was  actiTely 
enga^^  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [TiiiMaaoN  ; 
Dxrcyllioas  ; Agbhilaus.]  Notwithstanding 
these  perpetual  conHicts  with  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 
sian empire  maintained  itself  by  the  disunion 
among  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  wrs  fomented 
and  kept  up  by  Persian  money.  The  peace  of  An* 
talcidas,  in  B.  c.  38B,  gavo  the  Persians  even 
greater  power  and  influence  than  they  had  pos- 
sessed before.  [Antalciuak.]  But  the  empire 
was  sutfering  from  internal  disturbances,  and  Ar* 
tiserxes  bad  to  carry  on  frequent  wars  with  tribu- 
tary princes  and  satraps,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  independent.  Thus  he  maintained  a I 
long  struggle  against  Evagoras  of  Cypnia,  from  38.5 
to  376  ; he  also  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Cardusiant,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ; and 
his  attempts  to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  be  put  to  death  his 
eldest  ion  Darius,  who  had  formed  a plot  to  assas- 
sinate him.  Uis  last  days  were  still  further  em- 
bittered by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son  Ochus, 
who  caused  the  destruction  of  two  of  his  brothers, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  himself.  Ar- 
taxerxet  was  succeeded  by  Ochus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  imder  the  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Also  called  Ochus,  reigned  b.  c.  359 — 338.  In 
order  to  secure  his  throne,  he  began  his  reign  with 
a merciless  extirpation  of  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily. lie  himself  was  a cowardly  and  reckless 
despot ; and  the  great  advantages  which  the  Per- 
sian onns  gained  during  bis  reign,  were  owing  only 
to  his  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries.  These  ad- 
vantages consisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
satrap  Artaboxus  (ARTAB.izi;a,  No.  4],  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in 
Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  350.  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  entirely  m the  hands  of  the  eunuch 
Bagoos,  and  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  At  last  he 
was  poisoned  by  Bagoos,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
youngest  son,  Absba.— 4.  The  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Sassanidas. 

Artazlas  {'Apraxias)  or  Artaxes  (*Aprd{i7r), 
the  name  of  3 kings  of  Armenia. The  founder 
of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  revolted  fmm  him 
about  B.C.  188,  and  became  an  independent  so- 
vereign. Hannibal  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Artaxias,  and  he  superinteuded  the  building  of 
Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia.  Artaxias  was 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  about  165.»8.  Son  of  Artavasdea, 
was  mode  king  by  the  Armenians  when  his  father 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antony  in  34.  In  20  Au- 
stus,  at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  sent  Ti- 
rius  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depoee  Artaxias 
and  place  Tigranes  on  the  throne,  but  Artaxias  was 
put  to  death  before  Tiberius  reached  the  coantrv'. 
Tiberius,  however,  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a 
successful  expedition:  whence  Horace  {Epi$i.  i. 
12.  *26)  says,  Ciamii  virtute  iVeroots  Armenius  etd- 
dii.  — 8.  Son  of  Pulemon,  king  of  Pontut,  w*as  pro- 
claimed king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  a.  d. 
18.  He  died  about  35. 

Artayetei  (ApradxrTjs),  Persian  governor  of 
Scstus  on  the  Hellespont,  when  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  in  b.c.  478,  met  with  an  ignomi- 
nious death  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  acts  which 
be  bad  committed  against  the  tomb  of  the  hero 
l*roteiilaus. 

Artlmldi^Qs  ('Apr«/il3«por).  L Suraamed 
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Ariitophaitiuj,  from  his  being  a disciple  of  the 
celebrated  grammarian  Aristophanes,  was  himself 
a grammarian,  and  the  author  of  several  works  now 
Iost.>»2.  Of  Cnidus,  a friend  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  a rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
at  Rome.»>8.  I^diaatu,  a native  of  Ephesus, 
but  called  Daldiamts,  from  Daidis  in  Lydia,  bis 
mother's  birth-place,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
geographer  Artemidorus.  He  lived' at  Rome  m the 
reitmsof  Antoninas  Pius  and  M.. Aurelius  (a.  d.  138 
— 180),  and  wrote  a work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  ('OrsipoapiTucd),  in  5 books,  which  is  still 
extanL  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  that 
the  future  is  revealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  tho 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  sur- 
rounded it.  The  style  is  simple,  correct,  and  ele- 
gant The  best  edition  is  by  Keiff,  Lipa.  1805. 
« 4.  Of  Bphesus,  a Greek  geographer,  lived 
about  B.C.  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  S.  ocean.  He  also  visited 
Iberia  and  Gaul.  The  work,  in  which  ho  gave 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  consisted  of  1 1 
books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards  made  an 
abridgement.  The  original  work  Is  lost ; but  we 
possess  fragments  of  Marcianus'  abridgement,  which 
contain  the  periplut  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
accounts  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonio.  These 
fragments  are  printed  in  Hudson's  GeofftxtplU  Mi- 
iiores,  vol.  i. 

Artimij  ('AprtfAisX  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  most  ancient 
account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto, 
and  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  bom  with  him  in 
the  island  of  Delos.  She  was  regarded  in  various 
points  of  view  by  the  Greeks,  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished.— 1.  Artemii  a*  the  $itUr  of 
Apitioy  is  a kind  of  female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a 
female  divinity  represented  the  samo  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a male  divinity.  As  sister  of  Apollo, 
Artemis  is  like  her  brother  armed  with  a bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  death 
among  men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but 
more  especially  those  of  women,  are  described  as 
the  effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  not  only 
a destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Artemis 
likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  sufferings  of 
mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo, 
with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more  especially  the 
protectress  of  the  young  ; and  from  her  watching 
over  the  young  of  females,  she  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks  and  the  ebase.  In  this 
manner  she  also  became  the  huntress  among  the 
immortala  Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  unmarried ; 
she  is  a maiden-divinity  never  conquered  by  love. 
She  slew  Orion  with  her  arrows,  according  to  one 
account,  because  he  made  an  attempt  upon  her 
chastity  ; and  she  changed  Actaxon  into  a stag, 
simply  because  he  had  seen  ber  bathing.  Wim 
her  brother  Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  of  Niobx, 
who  had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto.  When 
Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical  with  tlie  sun 
or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  his 
sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selonc  or  the  moon, 
and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis  is,  at  least  in 
later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Hence 
Artemis  is  represented  in  love  with  the  fair  youth 
Endyjujo.v,  whom  she  kissed  in  his  sleep,  but  this 
legend  properly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and 
, is  foreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  we 
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hare  observed,  vns  a goddess  unmoved  by  love.  — 
2.  TVyIrcitu/Mavfriefiitf isagoddessofthenymphs, 
and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia  in  verv  early 
timea  She  hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  tlie  Ai^ 
cadian  mountains,  and  her  chariot  was  drawn  by 
4 stags  with  golden  antlers.  There  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo. 
— 3.  The  Tuvriun  Ariemis,  The  worship  of  this 
goddess  was  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with 
human  sacrihe  s.  According  to  the  Greek  legend 
there  was  in  Tanris  a goddess,  whom  the  Greeks 
for  some  reason  identified  with  their  ow*n  Artemis, 
and  to  w'hom  all  strangers  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Tauris  were  sacrificed.  Iphigenia  and  Orestes 
brought  her  image  from  thence,  and  landed  at 
Brauron  in  Attica,  whence  the  goddess  derived  the 
name  of  Branronia.  The  Bmuronian  Artemis  was 
worshipped  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were  scourged  at  her  altar  till  it  w*as 
besprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  ceremony 
was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycurgtis, 
instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  bad  until 
then  been  offered  to  her.  Iphigenia,  who  was  at 
first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  who  then 
became  her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  at  Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Ipbi- 
gonio.  Sorao  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  niade 
Iphigenia  immortal,  in  the  cliaracter  of  Hecate,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  — 4.  7%e  Ephetian  Artemuy 
was  a divinity  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  seems  to  have  been 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  and  all-nourUh- 
ing  powers  of  nature.  She  was  an  ancient  Asiatic 
divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks  found  esta- 
blished in  Ionia,  when  they  settled  there,  and  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis.  Her  ori- 
ginal character  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image 
in  the  mncnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented 
her  with  imiay  breasts  (voAw^*a<rThf).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  On^ek  Artemis  in  works  of  art 
arc  different  according  as  she  it  represented  either 
as  a huntress,  or  ns  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  As 
the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips  ; her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a few  Locks 
floating  down  her  neck  ; her  breast  is  covered, 
and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  naked,  the  rest 
being  covered  by  the  chlamys.  Her  attributes 
arc  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a spear,  stags, 
and  dogs.  At  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  she  wears 
a long  robe  which  reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a veil 
covers  her  head,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the 
crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  ap- 
pears holding  a torch.  The  Romans  identified  their 
goddesa  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

ArtSuilsla  L Daughter  of  Eyg- 

damis,  and  queen  of  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  with  5 
ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c.  480) 
greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  fiir  which  she  was  afterwards  highly  ho- 
noorcil  by  the  Persian  king. — 2.  Daughter  of 
Hecatomnus,  and  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the 
Carian  prince  Mausolus,  reigned  B.C  35*2 — 350. 
She  is  renowned  in  history  for  her  extraordinary 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband  Maosotua  She 
IS  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in  her  daily  drink  ; 
and  to  perpetuate  bis  memory  she  built  at  Hali- 
camastos  the  celebrated  monument,  Jlfaii«o/e«m, 
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which  ivas  regarded  as  one  of  the  7 wonders  of  the 
world,  and  whoee  name  subsequently  became  the 
generic  tenn  for  any  splendid  sepulcbial  monument. 

ArUtnualoa  properly  a temple  of 

Artemis.  1.  A tract  of  country  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Euboea, opposite  Magnesia,  so  called  from  the  temple 
of  Artemis  belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea  : off 
this  coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerzee, 
&a  480.-2.  A promontory  of  Caria  near  the 
gulf  Glaucus,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

Artimita  (’Apre^Va).  — 1.  a city 

on  the  Sillat,  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatis  in 
Assyria.  — 2.  A city  of  Great  Armenia,  S.  of  the 
lake  Arsisia. 

Artlmdn  a Lacedaemonian,  built 

the  military  engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against 
Samos  in  B.C.  441.  — There  were  also  several 
writers  of  this  name,  whose  works  are  lost. 

M.  Art5rius,  a physician  at  Rome,  was  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Augustus,  whom  be  at- 
tended in  his  campaign  against  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
B.  c.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  31. 

Airemi,  a Gallic  people  in  Aquitania  in  the 
country  of  the  M.  Cebenna,  in  the  modem  wIk- 
xserpne.  In  early  times  they  were  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the  of  Gaul : they  were 

defeated  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Fabius 
Maximus  in  B.C.  121,  but  still  posscMed  consider- 
rablc  power  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (58).  Their  ca- 
pital was  Nemossus,  also  named  Angnstonemetum 
or  Arvemi  on  the  KI2ver  {Allier\  with  a citadel, 
called  at  least  in  the  middle  ages  Cianis  Mons, 
whence  the  name  of  the  modem  town,  CiermonL 

Arvina,  a cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  borne 
by  several  of  the  Comelii,  of  whom  the  most  im- 
portant was  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina,  consul 
ac.  343  and  322,  and  dictator  320.  He  com- 
manded the  Roman  armies  against  the  Saninitea, 
whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles. 

Arons,  an  Etruscan  word,  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a proper  name,  but  perhaps  signified  a 
younger  son  in  general. — L Younger  brother  of 
Lticumo,  L e.  L.  Torquinins  Priscus.— 2.  Younger 
brother  of  L.  Tnrquimus  Superbus,  was  murdered 
by  his  wife.  — 3.  Younger  son  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbuB,  fell  in  combat  with  Bratus.  — 4.  Son  of 
Porsena,  fell  in  Imtlle  before  Aricia.  — 6.  Of  Clu- 
sium,  invited  the  Gauls  across  the  Alps. 

Arondna.  [Arruntius.] 

Arosi&nos,  Hessos  or  Xesslos,  a Roman  gram- 
marian, lived  about  A.  D.  450.  and  wrote  a Latin 
phrase-book,  entitled  Quadriga,  wl  EremfJa  Eio- 
cutionum  ar  VirgiliOy  SaUustio^  Trrentio^  Cicerone 
^>cr  litcnti  digeifta.  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  its 
being  composed  from  4 authors.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Linderaann,  in  bis  Corput  Grammaticormm 
Latin,  vol.  i.  p.  1 99. 

Arx&ta  (’Apfdra;  A’oXsAiran),  the  capital  of 
Great  Armenia,  before  the  building  of  Artaxnta, 
lay  lower  down  upon  the  AraxeSyOn  the  confines  of 
Media. 

Aryandet  (*Apudi^7)s),  a Persian,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt,  but  waa 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  because  he  coined  silver 
money  of  the  purest  metal.  In  imitatiou  of  the  gold 
money  of  that  monarch. 

Aryoanda  ('ApwmySo),  a small  town  of  Lycia, 
£.  of  Xanthni,  on  the  river  Arycandus,  a tributary 
of  the  Limyraa 
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' An&niiu  ^ dtitrici  of  Armenia 

Major,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Tigrit,  on  the  W, 
by  the  Nymphiui,  and  containing  in  it  the  lake 
Areene  (*Ap^r^ : Erxtu),  It  formed  part  of 

OORDVBNK. 

AxtSm  or  >4f « or  Atnututiizi  ^Ap^«r, 

ArgdyovT^iK ; Erzeroum\  a strong  foitreat  in  Grent 
Armenia,  n«tf  the  aourcea  of  the  Eaphrates  and 
the  Aiaxea,  founded  in  the  5th  century. 

Asani  ('A<roub«),  a people  of  Sannatia  Aaiatica, 
near  the  mooth  of  the  Tannu  (Z>oti). 

Asander  (A<rov8po$).  1.  of  Philotaa.  bro- 
ther of  Parmenioo,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  After  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
323  he  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy,  and  took  an 
actire  part  in  the  wart  which  followed.  He  joined 
Ptolemy  and  Cassander  in  their  league  against 
Antigonos,  but  was  defeated  by  Antignnus  in  313. 
~3.  A general  of  Phamacee  II.,  king  of  Bos- 
porus. He  put  Phamacos  to  death  in  47*  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom.  But  Caesar  conierred  the 
kingdom  upon  Mithndates  of  Pergamus,  with  whom 
Asandor  carried  on  war.  Augustus  afterwards 
confirmed  Asander  in  the  sovereignty. 

AabyitM  ('Ao-^oeroi),  a Libyan  people,  in  the 
N.  of  Cyrcnaica.  Their  country  was  i^led 
6tnrris. 

Asca  CAraa),  a city  of  Arabia  Felix. 

AfcalkbOf,  son  of  Miime,  respecting  whom  the  i 
Kune  story  is  told,  which  we  also  find  related  of 
Abaa,  son  of  Metanlra.  [Abao.  No.  1.] 

Aaeal&phut  ('A^adAa4K>r).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and 
Astyoche,  led,  w'ith  his  brotW  lalmenns,  the  Mi- 
nrans  of  Orehomenos  against  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  De'iphobus.**2.  Son  of  Acheron  and  Goigyra 
or  Orphne.  When  Persephone  was  in  the  lower 
world,  and  Pluto  gave  her  permission  to  return  to 
the  upper,  provide  she  had  not  eaten  anything, 
Ascalaphus  declared  that  she  bad  eaten  part  of  a 
pomegranate.  Demeter  punished  him  by  burying 
him  under  a huge  stone,  and  when  this  stone  was 
subsequently  removed  by  Hercules,  Persephone 
changed  him  into  an  owl  (d47x<£\a^f),  by  sprink- 
ling him  with  water  from  the  river  Pblegethon. 

AfO&loa  (*AfVKd^wv:  *A(ricaAw»'c(rT}t : AsAi/da), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  between  Axotus  and  Gaza. 

Aacknla  'A<TKcu4a  L {fjokto/  IxnUc)^ 

in  Bitbynia,  a great  fresh-water  lake,  at  the  E. 
end  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Nicaea  (IxxiJt),  The 
surrounding  district  wna  also  called  Ascanta.*  2. 
(iMke  of  Burdw)^  a salt-water  lake  on  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  nnd  PUidia,  which  supplied  the  neigh- 
bouring country  with  a^t. 

Ascftslua  (’Acnroi'tos),  son  of  Aeneas  by  Creuaa. 
According  to  some  traditions,  Ascanius  remained 
in  Asia  i^ter  tbe  fall  of  Troy,  and  reigned  either 
at  Troy  itself  or  at  some  other  town  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourht^.  According  to  other  accounts  be  accom- 
panied bis  father  to  Italy.  Other  traditions  again 
gave  the  name  of  Ascanius  to  tbe  son  of  Aeneas 
and  Lavinia.  Livy  states  that  on  tbe  death  of  his 
father  AKonius  was  too  young  to  undertake  the 
government,  and  that  after  be  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  be  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of 
hie  mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here 
be  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silviua  Some  writers 
relate  that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Hus  or  Julus. 
The  gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin  from 
Julus  or  Aecoaitti. 
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Asclboj^lom  {Atburp  near  5/ors),  an  ancient 
place  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Rhine,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  fable,  by  Ulysses. 

Af<m  (5<rir(0i,  i.  e.  sAa</otc/es«),  a term  applied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  Equator,  between  the 
tropics,  who  have,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the 
sun  in  their  zenith  at  noon,  when  consequently 
erect  objects  con  east  no  shadoa'. 

AsoldpiAdae,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Aes- 
culapius* [Axbculapiu«i.1 

(*A<rjcAmrid^r).  1.  A lyric  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called  after 
him  {Mrtrum  A$dtpiadium\  but  of  whose  life  no 
particulars  are  recorded.<»2.  OfTrogilus  in  Thrace, 
a contemporary  and  disciple  of  Isocrates,  about  B.  c. 
360,  wrote  a work  called  Tparf^oviitva  in  6 books, 
being  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Greek 
trag^ies.^8.  OfMyiifiain  Bitb^mia,  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  b.  Cf  wrote  several  grammatical 
woiks.«4.  There  were  a great  many  physicians 
of  this  name,  the  most  celeWted  of  whom  wns  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  b.  c.,  where  be  acquired 
a great  reputation  by  his  successful  cures.  Nothing 
remains  of  bis  writings  but  a few  fragments  pub- 
lished b}'  Oumpert,  AtdepiaHii  Biihyni  Froffmenia^ 
Vinar.  17.94. 

AsolepifrddniB  (*AirirXirvt45wpov).  L A general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards  made  satrap  of 
Persia  by  Antigonus,  b.c.  317.^2.  A celebrated 
Athenian  painter,  a contemporary  of  Apelles. 

AsclSpIOJ.  [AKfiCULAPll'S.] 

Afl^nXiif  Pediintu,  a,  Roman  graramarian, 
bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  about  b.  c.  2,  lost  his 
sight  in  bis  73rd  year  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
and  died  in  his  85th  year  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian.  His  most  important  work  was  a Commentary 
(»  the  spe<‘chcs  of  Cicero,  and  we  still  possess  frag- 
ments of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Divinatio,  the 
first  2 speeches  against  Verres  and  a portion  of 
the  thir^  the  speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the 
speech  In  toga  Candida,  for  Scaunis,  against  Piso, 
and  for  Milo.  They  are  written  in  very  pure  lan- 
gua^,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of  history  and 
antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed  on  tbe 
illustration  of  those  coostitutional  forms  of  tbe  se- 
nate the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion  under 
the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations,  which 
were  probably  written  by  a later  grammarian. 
Edited  in  the  5th  volume  of  Cicno's  works  by 
Orelli  and  Baiter.  There  is  a valuable  essay  on 
Asconius  by  Madvig,  Hafniae,  1828. 

Afcordoj,  a river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
M.  Olympus  and  flows  between  Agassa  and  Dium 
into  the  Thennaic  gulf. 

Ascra  (Aanpa : 'A<rap(ubs),  a town  in  Boeotia 
on  M.  Helicon,  where  Hesiod  resided,  who  bad 
removed  thither  with  his  father  from  Cyme  in 
i Aeolis,  and  who  is  therefore  called  A»eraeut. 

Asdiitim.  1.  Pietoam  (Aseui&nns.  Atcolx)^ 
the  chief  town  of  Picenum  and  a Homan  munici- 
piura,  was  destroyed  by  the  Ronons  in  the  Sociij 
War  (b.  c.  89),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  ~ 2. 
Apfilnsi  (Asculijias : AteoUdi  5<i^ruwo),atowD  of 
Apulia  in  Daunia  on  tbe  confines  of  Samnium, 
near  wbish  tbe  Romans  were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus, 
& c.  279. 

Afcfiris  {Esero\  a lake  in  M.  Oljrmpos  m 
Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  near  Lapothus 
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Afdr&bal.  [Hasduubal.] 

Alia  (if  *A<r«a),  a town  in  Arcadia,  not  for 
from  M<^alopoUa. 

AmUIo,  P.  Semprinloa,  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Numantia,  B.  c.  133, 
wr^te  a Roman  history  from  the  Punic  wan  in- 
clusive to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi. 

AaaUus,  Tib.  Olaudloa,  a Roman  eques,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor, 
w’hcn  censor,  B.  c.  142,  and  in  bis  tribuneship  of 
the  plebs  in  139  accused  Scipio  Africanus  before 
the  people. 

Arfa  (*Aa-(a),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  lapetus,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetbeus.  According  to  some  traditions, 
the  continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 

Alia  (*Aa(a:  *A<rifw,  -lardi,  'idriji, -ornedr : 
j4ski),  also  in  the  poets  Aaif  (Wfo),  one  of  the  3 
great  divisions  which  the  ancients  made  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name 
is  of  Greek  or  Eastern  origin  ; but,  in  either  case, 
it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  plains 
W'atered  by  the  river  Ca^ster,  where  the  Ionian 
colonists  hret  settled  ; and  thence,  as  their  gc^ra- 
phical  knowledge  advanced,  they  extended  it  to 
the  w'hole  country  E.,  N.R,  and  S.E.  The  first 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  before  the 
earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  respecting 
the  Argonautic  and  the  Trojan  expeditions,  and  other 
mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allusions  i 
to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the  other 
band,  indicate  a certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  K.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Block  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  This  knowledge  w*as  improved  and  increased 
by  the  colonization  of  the  W.,  and  S.  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these 
Greek  Connies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian, 
and  then  with  the  Persian  empires,  so  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  5ih  century  B.  c.,  Herodotus  wus  able 
to  give  a pretty  complete  description  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the  ports 
beyond  it  ; while  some  knowledge  of  S.  Asia  was 
obtained  by  way  of  Egypt ; and  its  N.  regions, 
with  their  wandering  trib^,  formed  the  subject  of 
marvellous  stories  which  the  traveller  heard  from 
the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  besides  the 
personal  acquaintance  w'hich  they  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by  report, 
extended  their  knowledge  over  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  its  4 great  tributaries  (the 
jah  and  Sdnde') the  low'er  course  of  the  Indus 
and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  bead  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  w’ere  explored  by  Nearchus  ; and 
some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the  nomad 
tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the 
vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  N.K.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  (&Aotta)  ; while,  on  all  pointa,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexan- 
dria, whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts 
of  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  is- 
land of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Ccchin  China. 
Ofl  toe  K.  and  K.  the  wan  and  commerce  of  the 
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Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  in  the  direction  of  India 
to  a small  extent,  but  of  coune  more  acquaintance 
was  gained  with  the  countries  already  subdued, 
until  the  conquests  of  the  Partbians  shut  out  the 
Greeks  from  the  country  £.  of  the  Tigris-valtey  ; 
a limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  w'cre 
never  able  to  poss.  They  pushed  their  arms,  how- 
ever, further  N.  thao  the  Greeks  had  done,  into 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  they  gained  in- 
formation of  a great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bartria, 
and  of  another  commercial  track  leading  over  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of  tiie  Seres.  This 
brief  sketch  will  show  that  all  the  accurate  know'- 
ledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  Asia 
was  confined  to  the  countries  which  slope  dou’n 
S.-wards  from  the  great  mountain-chain  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Himalayas  : of  the  vast  elevated  steppes 
between  these  mountsiiis  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Altai  (from  which  the  N.  regions  of  Siberia 
again  slope  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean)  they  only 
knew  that  they  were  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes, 
except  the  country  directly  N.  of  Ariana,  where 
the  Persian  empire  had  extended  beyond  the 
mountain-chain,  and  where  the  (ireek  kingdom  of 
Bnctria  had  been  subsequently  established.  — The 
notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size  and  form 
of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  stated.  Distances  computed  from  the  ac- 
i counts  of  travellers  are  alw'ays  exaggerated  ; and 
hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was  supposed  to 
extend  much  further  to  the  E.  than  it  really  does 
(about  60°  of  long,  too  much,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy), while  to  the  N.  and  N.K.  parts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
except  Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  largest 
of  the  3 divisions  of  the  world,  and  all  believed  it 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with  the  curious 
exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred  to  the  early 
notion,  w*hich  we  find  in  the  poets,  that  the  R. 
parts  of  Asia  and  the  S.E.  parts  of  Africa  were 
united  by  land  which  enclosed  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  £.  and  S.  The  different  opinions  about  the 
boundaries  of  Asia  on  the  side  of  Africa  are  men- 
tioned under  Africa:  on  the  side  of  Europe  the 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  river  Tanais  (i>oii), 
the  Paius  Maeotis  (^eo  Aso/)^  Pontus  Euxinus 
(Black  iSra),  Propontis  of  A/annoro),  and 
the  Aegean  (Ar^ipelago).  — The  most  general 
division  of  Asia  was  into  2 ports,  which  were 
different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  different 
names.  To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  river 
Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom, 
formed  a natural  division  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Aeia  (i}  tom  *A.,  or  rk  &»>»  and  H 

Kdrm  *A.,  or  rk  irdr«  Tqy  *A<tjiij,  or  *A.  ij  Vrrh» 
*AAvor  trorapov) ; and  afterwards  the  Euphrates 
wiM  adopted  as  a more  natural  boundar}*.  Another 
division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into  A.  intra 
Tanrum^  i.  e.  the  part  of  Asia  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
Taurus,  and  A.  extra  TViMrMw,  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent  ('A  dvrks  rov  Taopov,  and  A ^nrhs  rov 
Tavftou).  The  division  ultimately  adopted,  but 
apparently  not  till  the  4th  centtiry  of  our  era,  was 
that  of  A.  Majornad  A.  Minor,  Asia  Major 
(A.  if  McycUii)  was  the  part  of  the  continent  K of 
the  Tanais,  the  Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Euxiae  at  Trapexus  (TVefasoad)  to  the 
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Gulf  of  Isiua,  and  the  Meditemnean : that  it  in- 
cluded the  countrieft  of  Sarmatica  Atiatica  with  all 
the  Scythian  tribei  to  the  £.,  Colchii,  Iberia,  Al- 
bania, Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Meao* 

fotamia,  Aasyria,  Media,  Siuiana,  Penis,  Ariana, 
lyrcaiiia,  Margiana,  -Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  India, 
the  land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica ; res^tecting  which, 
•ee  the  several  articles.  — 2.  AfU  Minor  ('Aala  d 
fiiKpd  : Analoiia)y  a*as  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme 
W.  of  Asia,  bounded  by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and 
Mediterranean  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. ; and  on  the 
£.  by  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  a*as  for  the  most  part  a fer- 
tile country,  intersected  with  mountairts  and  rivers, 
abounding  in  minerals,  possessing  excellent  har- 
bours, and  peopled,  from  the  earliest  known  period, 
by  a variety  of  tribes  from  Asia  and  from  Europe. 
For  particulars  respecting  the  country,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  si^rate  articles  upon  the  parts 
into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  later  Greeks, 
namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  W.,  Ly- 
cia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S.  ; Dithynio, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontua,  on  the  E.  ; and  Phrygia, 
Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the  centre : 
see  also  the  articles  Taoas,  Akolm,  Ionia,  Doru, 
Lvcaonia,  PsRGAM^i^HALva,  Sanoarius,Tau- 
nos,  &c.  — 3.  Alia  Prapria  (‘A  ri  Ulus  koXov- 
fidyriX  or  simply  Asia,  the  Roman  province,  formed 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  ATTAr.us  III.(b.c. 
130),  and  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  with  Rhodes.  It  included  the 
districts  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia;  and 
was  governed  at  first  by  propraetors,  afterwords  by 
proconsuls.  Under  Constantine  the  Great,  a new 
division  was  made,  and  Asia  only  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  Prom.  Lectum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Maeander. 

AlinkrUS  : I^ume  di  .Vo/o  or  Fred- 

do  ?),  a river  on  the  F..  side  of  Sicily,  on  which  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  b.  c. 
4 13:  the  Syracusans  celebrated  here  an  annual 
festival  called  AriAoria. 

Altai  ('Aaln} ; *A<r(»'a4tft).  L A town  in  IjO- 
conica  on  the  coast  between  Tocnanim  and  Oy- 
thium.«*2.  A toam  in  Argolis,  \V.  of  Hermione. 
was  built  by  the  Dryopcs,  who  were  driven  out  of 
the  town  by  the  Argives  after  the  first  Mossenian 
war,  and  built  No.  3.^3.  iSoralza^Xsin  important 
town  in  Messenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas, 
on  the  Messeninn  gulf,  which  was  hence  also  called 
the  Asinaean  gulf. 

Aiinla  Oeni,  plebeian,  come  from  Tcate,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Mnmmini ; and  the  first  person 
of  the  name  mentioned  is  Herius  Asinius,  the  leader 
of  the  Morrucini  in  the  Marsic  war,  u.  c.  ifi).  The 
Asinii  ore  given  under  their  surnames,  Oallus 
and  PoLLia 

Alias  ('Affioj).  1.  Son  of  Hrrtacus  of  Arisbe, 
and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phneni>ps,  on  ally  of  the 
Trojans,  slain  by  Idomeneus.  <»2.  Son  of  UNmns 
and  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed 
when  he  mused  Hector  to  fight  against  Patroclus. 
»3.  Of  Samos,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets, 
lived  probably  about  B.  c.  700.  He  wrote  epic 
and  elegiac  poems,  which  have  perished  with  the  ; 
exception  of  a few  fragments. 

Aimiraaa,  a district  and  city  of  Serica  in  the  N. 
of  Asia,  near  mountains  called  Agmirad  Montei, 
w hich  are  supposed  to  be  the  Altai  range,  mid  the 
city  to  be  Khamd^  in  the  centre  of  Chinese  Tartar)*. 
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A^ptu  (^Affsn6s).  L {liauliknsX  a river  in 
Peloponnesus  rises  near  Phliiis,  and  flows  through 
the  Sicyonian  territory  into  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
Asopus,  the  god  of  this  river,  was  son  of  Ocemms 
and  Tethys,  husband  of  Metop>e,  and  fisther  of 
Evadne,  Euboea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  w'hom  was 
therefore  called  A»opi$  {*Affu9ls).  When  2eui 
carried  off  Aegina,  Aesopus  attempted  to  figiit 
with  him,  but  he  was  smitten  by  the  thunderlx>lt 
of  Zeus,  and  from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river 
contained  pieces  of  charcoal.  By  Aegina  Asopus 
becamf  the  grandfather  of  Aeacus,  who  is  there- 
fore called  A»opiades.’^i.  {Aiopo\  a river  iu 
Boeotia,  forms  the  N,  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Plataeae,  Hows  through  the  S.  of  Boeotia,  and  falls 
into  the  Euboean  sea  near  Delphinium  in  Attica. 
'^8.  A river  in  Phthiotis  in  Thotaaly,  rises  m 
M.  Oeta,  and  Hows  into  the  Maliac  gulf  near 
Thermopylae.  •-*4.  A river  in  Phrygia,  flows  post 
Liodicihi  into  the  Lycus.  — 6.  A toum  in  Lacouica 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf. 

Aipad&na  ('A<rra8<ira : ftpaJtoM^X  a town  of 
the  district  Paraetocene  in  Persis. 

Aiparaf^um  (I$earpar\  a town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Dyrrhachium  in  Illyria. 

AipAlIa  CAtnrcurla).  L The  elder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  Hetaerae  (see  Diet,  o^'  AHtiq.  s.  r.),  came  to 
reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the 
aflfections  of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than 
by  her  high  mental  accomplishments.  Having 
parted  with  his  wife,  Pericles  attached  himself  to 
Aspasia  daring  the  rest  of  bis  life  as  closely  as  a-as 
allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman  under  severe  penalties.  The  enemies 
of  Pericles  accused  Aspasia  of  impiety  (dtre^sla), 
and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence  of  Pericles, 
who  defended  her,  ana  his  most  earnest  entreaties 
and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  The  house  of 
Aspasia  w'os  the  centre  of  the  best  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  Athens,  and  was  frequented 
even  by  Socrates.  On  the  death  of  Pericles  (B.a 
429),  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached  herself  to 
one  Lysicles,  a dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  hare  made 
him  by  her  instructions  a first-rate  orator.  The 
son  of  Pericles  by  Aspasia  was  legitimated  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  and  took  hit  father's 
nAme.<«2.  The  Younger,  a Phocaean,  daughter  of 
Hermotimus,  was  the  favourite  concubine  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  who  called  her  Aspasia  af^r  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  her  previous  name  having  been 
Milto.  After  tbo  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  (b.  c.  401 ),  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  likewise  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  her.  When  Darius,  son  of  Artaierxes,  was  ap. 
pointed  successor  to  the  throne,  he  asked  his  father 
to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him.  The  request  could 
not  be  refused  as  coming  from  the  king  elect ; 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  gave  her  up ; but  he  soon 
after  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a priestess 
of  a temple  at  Ecbatana,  where  strict  celiluicy  was 
requisite. 

Aapasli.  [Aspii.] 

Afpafiiu  {*Affwdffi0s).  1.  A peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, lived  about  a.d.  80,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  A portion  of 
his  commentaries  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  is 
still  preserved.  2.  Of  Byblus,  a Greek  sophist, 
lived  about  a.  d.  180,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  of  which  a few  ex- 
tracts are  preserved. 
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Atpendui  (^AtnrcrSot : 'A(nr«i^<of,  Aspendius  : 
Diisl^Jcehr  ox  Iifanaug<U\  a strong  and  flourishing 
city  of  Pnmphylia,  on  the  small  navigable  river 
Euryroedon,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  fn>m  its 
mouth  : said  to  have  been  a colony  of  the  Argives. 

Asper,  Aemillua,  a Roman  gnunmarian,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  V'irgil,  must 
be  distm{;uished  from  another  grammarian*  usually 
called  Ayper  Jumior^  the  author  of  a small  work 
entitled  An  Gnimmatica^  printed  in  the  firammat, 
Lat.  AvdortSy  bv  Putschius*  Hanov.  1605. 

AsphaltUes  tacus  or  Mare  Koituum  (*A<r^aA. 
r<rir  or  SodD/iiTif  or  V ddAcuro’a  rf  y^Kpa), 

the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  in  the  S.E.  of 
Palestine,  which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jordan. 
It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its  surface  is  consi> 
derably  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tales  about  iish  not  living  in  it  and  birds 
dropping  down  dead  as  they  fly  over  it,  arc  now 
proved  to  be  fabulous. 

Aspli  or  AspMU  (’'Amriot,  *Amrdo‘ioi%  an  Indian 
tril>e,  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between 
the  rivers  Choes  (A'amu)  and  lndus,inthe  N.E. 
of  A/^anittan  and  the  N.W.  of  the  Punjab. 

Aspis  (’Aowtr).  1.  Clypea  (A7i5urA),  a city 
cm  a promontory  of  the  some  name,  near  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  founded  by 
Agnthocles,  and  taken  in  the  first  Punic  War  by 
the  Romans,  who  called  it  Ch'pea,  the  translation 
of  *A<nris.-^Z.  {\1ana-Za^ranf  Ru.),  in  the 
African  Tripolitana,  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  the  GrealSyrtis.— 8.  [ Aeconnksus.] 

Ajplddoa  ('AairXi}S«vi' : *A(nrAi}8di'iof).  or  8ple- 
don,  a town  the  Minyae  in  Boeoiia  on  the  river 
Mclaa,  near  Orrhnmenus  ; built  by  the  mythical 
Aspledon,  son  of  Poseidon  and  MidSa. 

Alta  ("Aifcra : 'Ao-crator),  a town  in  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  Siogitic  gulf. 

AsMCdni  (’A^crcutnsvfb  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the  rivers 
Copheti  (Giftoo/)  and  Indus,  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
Punjab. 

Ajt&racns  (*Air(rdpaaof),  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
Tros,  father  of  Cnpys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
grenUgrandfather  of  Aeneas.  Henca  the  Romans, 
as  descendants  of  Aeneas,  are  called  c^mus  Assa- 
rad  (Virg.  Aen,  L 284). 

Assisns  (*A(Tcn}<rdr),  a town  of  Ionia  near  Mi* 
Ictus,  with  a temple  of  Athena  sumamed  *Ao(rria'ia. 

Atsdma  (*Ao'(rwpdr  or 'Atrcrcspiot' : *Airctefnvox\ 
AMrr>),  a imall  town  in  Sicily  between  Enna  and 
Ag>rium. 

AfCUf  (^Aertrot : ^Acro-ior,  'Acrrcfir:  Asso,  Ru.. 
near  Berani)^  a flourishing  city  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  Adramyttian  GulC  opposite  to  Lesbos:  after* 
wards  calM  Apollonia:  the  birthplace  of  Cleantbes 
the  Stoic. 

Ass^a  ('Atrervp^a : *Aerabptox.,  Assyrius : A'ur- 
Jifian),  1.  The  country  properly  so  called,  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  was  a district  of  W.  Asia,  extend- 
ing along  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  divided 
it  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  from  Mesopc^tamia  and 
Babylonia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  M. 
Niphates  and  M.  Zagrus,  which  separated  it  from 
Armenia  and  Media,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana. 
It  was  watered  by  several  streams,  flowing  into  the 
Tigris  from  th«  E. ; two  of  which,  the  Lyciis  or 
Zabatus  {Grtat  Aah),  and  the  Caprus  or  2^has  or 
Anzabas  (LcM/ei^),  divided  the  country  into  three 
parts : that  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycus 
was  called  Aturia  (a  mere  dialectic  variety  of 
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AMyria),  was  probably  the  meet  ancient  seat  of  th« 
monarchy,  and  contained  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
Ninus:  that  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Caprus  waa 
called  Adiabene : and  the  part  S.E.  of  the  Caprus 
contained  the  districts  of  ApoUoniatis  and  Sittacene. 
Another  division  into  districts,  given  by  Purfemy, 
is  the  following:  Arrhapachitis,  Calacine,  Adiabene, 
Arbelitis,  ApoUoniatis  and  Sittacene.** 8.  In  a 
Wider  sense  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole 
country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
between  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  N..  those 
of  Kmrdatan  on  the  E.,  and  the  Arabian  Desert 
on  the  W.,so  as  to  include,  besides  Assyria  Proper, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  ; nay,  there  is  some- 
times an  apparent  con^siou  between  Assyria  and 
Syria,  which  gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
I the  terms  were  originally  identical.  — 8.  By  a 
I further  extension  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
Assyrian  Empire  in  its  widest  sense.  The  early 
history  of  this  great  monarchy  is  too  obscure  to  be 
given  here  in  any  detail  ; and  indeed  it  is  only 
just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating  it  are 
being  acquired.  The  germ  of  this  empire  was  one 
of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord, and  was  probably  a powerful  and  ciriiiced 
kingdom  as  early  as  Egypt.  Its  reputed  founder 
I was  Ninus,  the  builder  of  the  caoital  city  ; and  in 
its  widest  extent  it  included  the  countries  just 
mentioned,  with  Media,  Penis,  and  portions  of 
; the  countries  to  the  E.  and  N.E.,  Armenia,  Syria. 
Phf>cnicia,  and  Palestine,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ; and,  beyond  these  limits,  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  made  incursions  into  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  The  fruitless  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
against  the  latter  country  and  the  m'unculous  de- 
struction of  his  army  before  Jerusalem  (a  c.  714), 
so  weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Medcs  revolted 
and  formed  a separate  kingdom,  and  at  last,  in 
a c.  606,  the  govenuH*  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Cyaxarea,  the  king  of  Media,  to  conquer  Assyria, 
which  was  divided  between  them,  Assyria  Proper 
falling  to  the  share  of  Media,  and  the  rest  of  the 
empire  to  Babylon.  The  Assyrian  king  and  all 
his  flimily  perished,  and  the  city  of  Ninus  was 
rased  to  the  ground.  [Comp.  Babylon  and  Mk- 
niA.]  It  must  be  noticed  as  a caution,  that  some 
writers  confound  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  em- 
pires under  the  former  name. 

Asta  (Aslensis).  L {Atii  in  Piedmont),  an  in- 
land town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tonarus,  a Roman 
colony. -*8.  (.Ve#o  de  AtU\\  a town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  near  Gades,  a Roman  colony  with  the  sur- 
name 

Alt&bSraf  AtrraM6pa.t Atbarah  or  Tacurro) 
and  Astipni  (’Aordxous,  Bahr-d^Axak  or  Blue 
A7Ib),  two  rivers  of  Aethiopio,  haring  their  sources 
in  the  highlands  of  A/ysriato,  and  uniting  in  about 
17*^  N.  Lat  to  form  the  Nile.  The  land  enclosed 
by  them  was  the  island  of  Miito8. 

Ast&CtU  ('Aarcuor),  father  of  Istnarut,  Loades, 
Asphodicus,  and  Melonippus. 

AftAcUf  ('Airroiror:  ^Acrroirqrdr).  L (/>ra- 
,oomex/re).  a city  of  Acamania,on  the  Acbelous.** 
8.  A celebrated  city  of  Bithv'nia,  at  the  S.E.  comer 
of  the  A'wus  A 5/ocavitf  ('AoroirT^i^r  icdAvot),  a bay 
of  the  Propontis,  was  a colony  from  Megara.  but 
afterwards  received  fresh  colonists  from  Athens, 
who  called  the  place  (*OA9fa).  It  was  de- 

stroyed hr  Lysimacbos,  but  rebuilt  on  a neighbour- 
ing site,  at  the  N.R  comer  of  the  gulL  by  Nico- 
medes  I.,  who  named  his  new  city  Nicomxdia. 
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Ait&p4  {EtUpa\  a town  in  llUpania  Baetica. 

Aatipns.  [Astaboras.] 

Asta^.  [Aphroditb  and  Syria  Dra.] 

AatilftphOJ  ('Airr^Af^r),  a river  of  Colcbit, 
120  itadia  (12  goog.  niilee)  S.  of  Sebastopolia. 

Aat&ria  ('Atrrepia),  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeot 
and  Phoebe,  sUter  of  Leto  (Latona),  wife  of  Perset, 
and  mother  of  Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the  em- 
braces of  Zeus,  she  is  said  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  a quail  (orfj^r,  5prv(),and  to  have  thrown  herself 
down  from  heaven  into  the  sea,  where  she  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  island  Aaitria  (the  island 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven  like  a star),  or  Orfjyio, 
afterwards  called  Delos. 

AtUfrlon  or  Ast&rint  (^kar*pit»v  or  'Aor^pioi). 
1.  Son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of  the  Cretans,  mar- 
ried Europa  after  she  bad  been  carried  to  Crete  by 
Zeus,  and  brought  up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sar- 
pedon,  and  Rbadamanthys,  whom  she  had  by  the 
father  of  the  goda«2.  Son  of  Cometes,  Pyremus, 
or  Priscus,  by  Antigone,  daughter  of  Pberes,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Aitirif  or  AatSrla  (’A<rrcpir,  *A<rrcpla),  a small 
island  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

AstStinm  ('Aor^pios'),  a town  in  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly. 

AftMpMlU  (Airrcpoiraror),  son  of  Pclegcm, 
leader  of  the  Paeonians,  and  anally  of  the  Trojans, 
was  slain  by  Achilles. 

Aatigi,  a toam  in  Hispania  Raetica  on  the  river 
Singulis,  a Roman  colony  with  the  surname  A w- 
fftuta  fYnaa. 

Aatraea  (*A<rrpaXa),  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Astraeus  and 
Eos.  During  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright 
maiden  lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  \fhom  she 
blessed  ; but  when  that  age  bad  passed  away,  j 
Astraea,  who  tarried  longest  amongst  men,  with-  > 
drew,  and  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  I 
she  was  called  or  Pirpo.  Her  sister  ; 

or  Pudicitia^  left  the  earth  along  with  her 
{ad  8upero$  Aitrctea  recemt^  hae  {Pudicitia)  coinite^ 
Jur.  vi.  Ifl). 

Aftraetia  (^AorpoTor),  a Titan,  son  of  Crius  and 
Eurybia,  husband  of  Eos  (Aurora),  and  father  of 
the  winds  Zophyrus,  Bomas,  and  Notus,  Bosphorus 
(the  morning  star)  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Ovid  {Md.  ziv.  545)  calls  the  windsAsfraet  (adj.) 
^Vw/rcs,  the  **  Astraean  brothers.’^ 

Ait&ra.  {La  Slura\  a river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Alban  mountains,  and  flows  between  Antium 
and  Circcii  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  At  its  mouth 
it  formed  a small  island  with  a town  upon  it,  also 
called  Astura  {Torre  <T  Astura):  here  Cicero  had 
an  estate.»2.  {Ezla)^  a river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  fiowing  into  the  Durius. 

Aftilret,  a people  in  the  N.  \V.  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cantabri  and  Vaccaei, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Gallocci,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Vettones.  thus  inha- 
biting the  modem  Azturiat  and  the  northern  part  of 
Aeoff  and  VaUaiioUd.  They  contained  22  tribes  and 
240,000  flymen,  and  were  divided  into  the  Au- 
gustani  and  Transmontani,  the  former  of  whom 
dwelt  S.  of  the  mountains  as  for  as  the  Durius, 
and  the  latter  N.  of  the  mountains  down  to  the 
sea-coast  The  country  of  the  Astures  was  monn- 
tainous,  rich  in  minerals  and  celebrated  for  its 
horses:  the  people  themselves  were  rude  and  war- 
like. Their  chief  town  was  Astorica  Augusta 
(iistorpo). 
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AatjHlLgM  {' Affrvdyrii)^  ton  of  Cyaxares,  last 
king  of  Media,  reigned  ac.  594—559.  Alarmed 
by  a dream,  he  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage  to  Cambyses,  a Persian  of  good  family. 
Another  dream  induced  him  to  send  Harpagus  to 
destroy  the  offs{»^ing  of  this  marriage.  The  child, 
the  future  conqueror  of  the  Medes,  was  given  to  a 
herdsman  to  expose,  but  he  brought  it  up  as  his 
own.  Years  afterwards,  circumstances  occurred 
which  brought  the  young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of 
Astyam,  who,  on  inquizy*,  discovered  his  parental. 
He  inflicted  a cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who 
waited  his  time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had 
groam  up  to  man's  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him 
to  instigate  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been 
appointed  general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted 
with  the  greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness,  but 
kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This  is 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  Xenophon,  who  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astj’ogcs  was 
succeeded  by  his  sop  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose 
death  Cyrus  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

Ait;^ilUUt  (*A(TToai'a{),  son  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache: his  proper  name  was  Scamandrlus,  but 
he  was  called  Astyanax  or  ^ lord  of  the  city  " by 
the  Trojans,  on  account  of  the  services  of  his  father. 
After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks  hurled  him 
down  from  the  walls,  that  he  might  not  restore  the 
kingdom  of  Troy. 

Aftj^d&maa  {’Arrrudd/ias),  a tragic  poet,  son  of 
Morsimus  and  of  a sister  of  the  poet  Aeschylus, 
and  a pupil  of  Isocrates,  wrote  240  ^^ogedies,  and 
gained  the  prize  15  times.  His  first  tragedy  was 
acted  & c.  399. 

Ai^d&xnia  (’Aarvddasta).  I.  Daughter  of 
Amyntor  and  mother  of  Tlepolemus  by  Hercules. 
— 2.  Wife  of  Ac^^Btus. 

Aatfnfisia  ('Aarved^T}),  daughter  of  Chryses, 
better  known  under  her  patronymic  Cmryseis. 

Aitj^5ok»  or  Aitj^ScMa  {*Affrv6xv  or  *A<ttv6~ 
Xcm).  1.  Daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom  Ares  begot 
Ascalnphus  and  lalmenus.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Phy- 
las,  king  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  became  by  Her- 
cules the  mother  of  Tlepolemus. 

Altj^ddhui  {' AffTvoxoM)^  the  Lacedaemonian  ad- 
miral in  B.C-  412,  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  be  was  bribed  by  the  Persians  to 
remaih  inactive. 

Aitj^^aea  ('AoTVFcUaia : 'A<mara\cncvr,'A(r. 
TviraAoidT?}}  : Siampalia),  one  of  the  Sporades  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Megariani, 
»which  was  under  the  Homans  a libera  civitas. 
(AttypaUUi  reyna,  i.  e.  Atlypaiaea^  Ov.  AfeL  viL 
461.)  The  inhabitants  worshipped  Achilles. 

Afltjhra  (Ti^Acrropa).  a town  of  Mysia,  N.W. 
of  Admmyttium,  on  a marsh  connected  with  the 
sea,  with  a grove  sacred  to  Artemis  sumamed 
*AffTitfHirri  or 

Asychii  C'Atrox*^)*  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  Mycerinus. 

At&bUui,  the  name  in  Apulia  of  the  parching 
S.  E.  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at  piesent  colled 
Aitino  in  Apulia. 

Atab^ris  or  Atabjhrltun  (*Ara9vp««*'),  the  high- 

test  mountam  in  Rhodes  on  the  S.W.  of  that  island, 
OD  which  was  a celebrated  temple  of  Zeus  Ataby 
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rias,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  AUbaemcnes, 

the  grandson  of  Minos. 

At&gU.  [Atusais.] 

Atai^ta  (’AroAdt^).  1.  The  Arcadiun  Ata^ 
Janta,  was  a daughter  of  lasus  (laaion  or  lasius) 
and  Clymene.  Her  father,  who  had  wished  for  a 
son,  wns  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  exposed  her 
on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hil),  where  she  was 
tackled  by  a she-b^,  the  symbol  of  Artemis. 
After  she  had  grown  up  she  lived  in  pare  maiden^ 
hood,  slew  the  centaars  who  pursued  her,  and  took 
port  in  the  Cairdonian  hunt.  Her  father  subse- 
quently recognised  her  at  his  daughter  ; and  when 
he  desired  her  to  many,  she  required  every  suitor 
who  wanted  to  win  her,  to  contend  with  her  first 
in  the  foot-race.  If  he  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was  the 
most  swift-footed  of  mortals,  and  because  the 
Delphic  oracle  bad  cautioned  her  against  marriage. 
She  conquered  many  suitors,  but  was  at  len^h 
overcome  by  Mllanion  with  the  assistance  of 
Aphrodite.  The  goddess  had  given  him  3 golden 
applet,  and  during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one 
af^r  the  other : their  beauty  charm^  Atalanta  so 
much,  that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering 
them,  and  Milanion  thus  gained  the  gold  before 
her.  She  accordingly  became  his  wife.  They 
were  subsequently  l^th  metamorphosed  into  lions, 
because  they  had  profaned  by  their  embraces  the 
sacred  grove  of  Zeus.  — S.  The  Boeotian  AUiianta. 
The  same  stories  are  related  of  her  as  of  the  Arca- 
dian Atalanta,  except  that  her  parentage  and  the 
localities  are  described  differently.  Thus  she  is 
said  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Scfaoenus,  and  to 
have  been  married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  foot-race 
is  transferred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the 
sanctuary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned 
by  their  love,  was  a temple  of  Cybele,  who  meta- 
morphosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot. 

Atalante  ('AraXdf^ii:  ’AraXas^aTos).  1.  A 
small  island  in  the  Euripus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  Locri,  with  a small  town  of  the  same 
name.«**9.  A town  of  Macedonia  on  the  Axius,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gortynia  and  Idomene. 

At&rantM  (*ATdpoKr«r),  a people  in  the  £.  of 
Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  184). 

AtarbfehiB.  [Aphroditopolis.] 

Atarneuj  {*Arapvevs  : DU»H)^  a city  on  M. 
Cane,  on  the  coast  of  Mysio,  opposite  to  Lei^ : a 
colony  of  the  Chians:  the  residence  of  the  tyrant 
Hermias,  with  whom  Aristotle  resided  some  time : 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Ataulphtu,  AUtaolphof , Adaolphos  (t>.  Atha- 
ulf,  **  sworn  helper,"  the  same  name  as  that  which 
appears  in  later  history  under  the  form  of  Adolf  of 
Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's  wife.  He  assisted 
Alaric  in  his  invasion  of  Italy, and  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  in  a.  d.  410,  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  He  then  made  a peace  w’ith  the 
Romans,  married  Plocidia,  sister  of  Honorhis,  re- 
tired with  his  imtion  into  the  S.  of  Gaul,  and 
finally  withdrew  into  Spain,  where  he  wns  mur- 
dered at  Barcelona. 

Atax  {Aude\  originally  called  Narbo,  a river 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  Xhc  Pyrenees,  and 
flows  by  N.arbo  ^fa^tiu8  into  the  Lacus  Rubresus 
or  Hubrensis,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea. 
From  this  river  the  poet  P,  Terentius  Varro  ob- 
tained the  surname  Aiacinus.  [Varro.] 


ATHANAGIA. 

At3  ('Ant),  daughter  of  Erie  or  Zeos,  vras  an 
ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led  both  gods  and 
men  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  actions.  She  once 
even  induced  Zens,  at  the  birth  of  Hercales,  to  take 
an  oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheiis  the  power  which  bod  been 
destined  for  Hercales.  When  Zeus  discovered  hit 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  ba- 
nished her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 
In  the  tragic  writers  Ate  appears  in  a different 
light:  she  avenges  evil  deeds  and  inflicts  just  pu- 
nishments upon  the  offenders  and  their  posterity, 
so  that  her  character  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  pro- 
minent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed. 

AtSfuSt  sumamed  PraeteiiatuMy  and  Phiiolo^s^ 
a celebrated  grammarian  at  Home,  about  B.C.  40, 
and  a friend  of  Sallust,  for  whom  he  drew  up  an 
Epitome  {Breriirium)  of  Roman  History.  After 
the  death  of  Sallust  Atcius  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Asinius  PoUio,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  literary 
pursuits. 

At$Iiu  C&plto.  [Capito.] 

Atella  (AtellOnus;  Arerso),  a town  in  Cam- 
pania between  Capua  and  Nenpolis,  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Oscans,  afterwards  a Roman  muni- 
cipium  and  a colony.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
(b.c.216)  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  the 
Romans  in  consequence  transplanted  its  inhabitants 
to  Calatia,  and  peopled  the  town  by  new  citizens 
from  Nuceria.  Atella  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
Atdlanae  Fabnloe  or  Oican  forces,  which  took  their 
name  from  this  town.  {Did.  of  Aidiq.  p.  347,  *2ded.) 

Atanfum  {Pt$cara)y  a towm  in  central  Italy 
on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aternus 
{Pe9tara)y  was  the  common  barboor  of  the  Veslini, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni. 

Atemos.  [Ateknum.] 

Atastl  (Atestlnus  : E$ie\  a Roman  colony  in 
the  country  of  the  Veneti  in  Upper  Italy. 

AtbftciU,  a toam  in  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia. 

Athaxofinla  {'ASaftayia:  'A0aftdr,.arov),a  moun- 
tainous country  in  the  S.  of  Epirtis,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Hindus,  of  which  Argithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  Atham&nes  were  a Thessalian  people,  who 
bad  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the  Lapithac. 
They  were  governed  by  independent  princes,  the 
last  of  whom  vi-as  Amvnanosr. 

Ath4mas  (*A6<(/4ai),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete, 
and  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotta.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephelc,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Phrixus  and  Hclle.  But 
he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  iho 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Learchos 
and  Mclicertes  ; and  Nephele,  on  discovering  that 
Ino  had  a greater  hold  on  hit  aflectians  than  her- 
self, disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incarred 
the  anger  both  of  Hera  and  of  Nephele,  Athamas 
was  seized  with  madness,  and  in  this  state  killed  his 
own  son,  Lenrehus:  Ino  threw  herself  with  Meli- 
certes  into  the  sea,  and  both  wore  changed  into 
marine  deities,  Ino  becoming  Leucothea,aiid  Meli- 
certes  Palaemon.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of 
his  son.  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia,  and  settled 
in  Thessaly.  — Hence  we  have  AtAamanti&ties^ 
son  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Palaemon  ; and  AlhamaiUiSy 
daughter  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Helle. 

Atiumagla  (Afframunif)^  the  chief  toun  of 
the  Ilergetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 


ATHANARICUS. 

Athanarlouif  king  of  the  VUi-Qotht  during 
their  sUy  in  Dacia.  In  a.  d.  367 — 369  he  carried 
on  war  with  the  emperor  Valena«  with  whom  he 
finally  concluded  a peace.  In  374  Athanaric  was 
defeated  by  the  Huns,  and,  after  defending  himself 
for  some  time  in  a stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia,  was  compelled  to  fiy  in  380,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  Roman  territory.  Me  died  in  381. 

Athanaslui  (’Ada^dertor),  8t.,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  bom  at 
Alexandria  about  a.  d.  ti!96,  and  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  the  city  on  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
3*26.  The  history  of  his  epiKopate  is  full  of  stirring 
incidents  and  strange  transitions  of  fortune.  He 
was  the  great  champion  of  the  orthodox  foith,  as  it 
had  been  expound^  at  the  council  of  Nice  in 
3*25,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  persecution 
whenever  the  Arians  got  the  upper  hand 
state.  He  was  thrice  driven  from  his  see  into 
exile,  and  thrice  recalled.  He  died  in  373.  The 
Athanasian  creed  was  not  composed  by  Athanasius : 
its  real  author  is  unknown.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  by  Mont&ucon,  Paris,  1698,  reprinted 
at  Paduiu  1777.  a 

AthSna  or  *A^va),  one  of  the  great 

divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  calls  her  a daugh- 
ter of  Zeus,  without  any  allusion  to  the  manner  of 
her  birth ; but  later  traditions  related  that  she  was 
bora  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  some  added  that 
she  sprang  forth  with  a mighty  war-shout  and  in 
complete  armour.  The  roost  ancient  tradition,  as 
preserved  by  Hesiod,  stated  that  Metis,  the  first 
wife  of  Zeus,  was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  that 
Metis,  when  pregnant  with  her,  a*as,  on  the  advice 
of  Oaea  and  Uranus,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus,  and 
that  Zeus  afterwards  gave  birth  himself  to  Athena, 
who  sprang  from  his  head.  Another  set  of  traditions 
regarded  her  as  the  daughter  of  Palloa,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity ; and  a third 
set  carried  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a daughter 
of  Poseidon  and  Tritonis.  These  various  traditions 
about  Athena  arose,  as  in  roost  other  cases,  from 
local  legends  and  firom  identifications  of  the  Greek 
Athena  with  other  divinities.  But  according  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus ; and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a combination  of  the  two,  a goddess  in  whom  power 
and  wisdom  were  harmoniously  blended.  From 
this  fundamental  idea  may  be  derived  the  various 
aspects  under  which  she  appears  in  the  ancient 
writers.  She  seems  to  have  been  a divinity  of  a 
purely  ethical  character ; her  power  and  wisdom 
appear  in  her  being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of 
everything  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and  pros- 
perity.~As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is 
represented  as  inventing  the  plough  and  rake : she 
created  the  olive  tree  (see  below),  taught  the  people 
to  yoke  oxen  to  the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding 
of  horses,  and  instructed  men  how  to  tame  them 
by  the  bridle,  her  own  invention.  Allnsions  to  this 
feature  of  her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets 
iypitpa^  Imrla,  or  She 

is  alio  represented  os  the  patron  of  various  kinds 
of  science,  industry,  and  art,  and  as  inventing 
numbers,  the  trumpet,  the  chariot  and  navigation. 
She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented  nearly 
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every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were  em- 
ployed, and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such  work. 
Hence  we  have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden 
Arachne,  who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  in 
the  art  of  weaving.  [Arachns.]  Athena  is  in 
fact  the  patroness  of  both  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  fpydnit  and  later  writers  make 
her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  art, 
and  represent  her  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
father  Zeus,  and  supporting  him  with  her  counsel. 
She  is  therefore  characterized  by  various  epithets  and 
surnames,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or  the 
vigour  of  her  intellect,  such  as  4irnA4Tis,^6aA^. 

Tij,  4(if8cp«r^f,  yXaiffrMiT,  »oAi'»€owAo5,  To\6/xijris, 

and  — As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state, 

she  was  at  Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries 
and  houses  which  formed  the  basis  of  tlie  state. 
The  festival  of  the  Apaturia  bad  a direct  reference 
to  this  particular  point  in  the  character  of  the  god- 
dess. (Diet,  o/'jinL  Art  Jpalkria.)  She  also  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  law,  justice,  and  order 
in  the  courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This 
notion  was  as  ancient  os  the  Homeric  poems,  in 
which  she  is  described  as  assisting  Ulysses  against 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.) 
She  was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the 
votes  of  the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave 
the  casting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  The 
epithets  which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
goddess's  character  are  d{c(iTO(ro(,  the  avenger, 
^vAoTo,  and  ityvpaTa. — As  Athena  promoted  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  state,  so  she  also  pro- 
tected the  state  from  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a warlike  divinity,  though 
in  a very  diflFerrat  sense  from  Ares,  Eria,  or  Envo. 
According  to  Homer  she  does  not  even  keep  arms, 
but  borrows  them  from  Zeus  ; she  preserves  men 
from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it,  and 
repels  Area's  savage  love  of  war,  and  conquers  him. 
The  epithets  which  she  derives  from  her  warlike 
character  are  dysAslo,  Ao^pfo,  dAiri^dxi),  \o6<nroos, 
and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns,  fortresses, 
and  harbours,  are  under  her  especial  care,  whence 
she  is  designated  as  ^poaiirroAiT,  dAoA«oMe*^ts, 
vpAafr,  voAxovxor,  dapoio,  dapio,  irApdo^xor,  m>- 
AoTm,  wpofuix^PMo,  and  the  like.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Hercules  with  her  counsel,  and  alio  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Skilj,  and  slew  Pallas.  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
tided  with  the  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrinn  Ajax  had  treated 
Casaandra  in  her  temple.  At  a goddeu  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  amour,  with  the  aegis  and  a golden  staff. 
— The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a middle  place  between  the  male  and 
female,  whence  she  is  a virgin  divinity,  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  possion  of  love.  Tiresias  w'as 
deprived  of  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the  bath  ; 
and  Hephaestiu,  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  For  this 
reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  describe  the 
goddess  as  dressed  ; and  when  Ovid  makes  her 
appear  naked  before  Paris,  be  abandons  the  genuine 
story.  — Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.  Her  worship  was  introduced  from  the 
ancient  tow*n8  on  the  lake  Copais  at  a very  early 
period  into  Attica,  where  she  became  the  great 
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national  dirinity  of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here 
she  was  recorded  as  the  i^ed  vyUia^  and 

Toicer/o.  The  tale  ran  that  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
both  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  Athens.  The  gods  resolrcd  that  which- 
ever of  them  produced  a gift  most  useful  to  mortals 
should  have  possession  of  the  land.  Poseidon  struck 
the  ground  with  his  trident  and  straightway  a 
horse  appeared.  Athena  then  planted  the  olive. 
The  gods  thereupon  decreed  that  the. olive  was  more 
useful  to  roan  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the  city  to 
the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  call  Athenac.  At 
Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  Panalhenaea 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  At  this 
festival  took  place  the  grand  procession,  w'hich  w'as 
represented  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  art  PanatDnaea.)  At  Lindiis  in  Rhodes 
her  a’orship  was  likewise  very  ancient  Respecting 
its  introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications 
which  her  character  underwent  there,  see  M insr va. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she  was 
said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Poseidon 
about  the  possession  of  .Attica.  Tlie  sacrifices  ofifered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  rams,  and  cows.  Athena 
was  frequently  represented  in  works  of  art,  in 
which  we  generally  find  some  of  the  following 
characteristics:—!.  The  helmet,  which  she  usually 
wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a few  instances  carries 
in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  ornamented  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins,  heads  of  rams, 
horses,  and  sphinxes.  2.  The  aegis,  w hich  is  re- 
presented on  works  of  art,  not  as  a shield,  but  as  a 
goat-skin,  covered  with  scales,  set  with  the  appal- 
ling Gorgon's  bead,  and  surrounded  with  tassels. 
(Did.  of  Ant.  art.  A^it.)  3.  The  round  Argolic 
shield,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  head  of  Medusa 
likewise  appears.  4.  Objects  sacred  to  her,  such 
as  an  olive  branch,  n serpent,  an  owl,  a cock,  and 
a laoce.  Her  garment  is  usually  the  Spartan  tunic 
without  sleeves,  and  over  it  she  wears  a cloak,  the 
peplua,  or,  though  rarely,  the  chlamys. 

Athinaa  (‘Ad^ou, also  *A9tjtni  in  Homer:  *Adi)- 
yaioty  if  'Adnvoio,  AthCniensis : AMens),  the  capital 
of  Attica,  about  30  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  the 
S.  W.  slo{ie  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  between  the 
small  rivers  Ci-phissus  on  the  W.  and  Jlissus  on 
the  £.,  the  latter  of  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  The  most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  Acropolii, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops, 
but  the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  Theseus,  who  united  the  12  independent  states 
or  townships  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  made 
Athens  their  capital.  The  city  was  burnt  by 
Xerxes  in  B.  c.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  under 
the  administration  of  Themistocles,  and  w'os  adorned 
with  public  buildings  by  Cimon  and  especially  by 
Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.  c.  460 — 42^)  it  reached 
its  greatest  splendour.  Its  beauty  w'as  chiefly 
owing  to  its  public  buildings,  for  the  private  houses 
were  mostly  insignificant,  and  its  streets  badly  laid 
out.  Towards  tne  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
it  contained  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Afrm.  Hi.  6. 

§ 14),  which  at  the  rate  of  12  inhabitants  to  a 
house  w'ould  give  a population  of  120,000,  though 
some  writers  make  the  inhabitants  ns  many  as 
180,000.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
to  be  a great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained 
many  privileges  and  immunities  when  S.  Greece  I 
was  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
It  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture  by  Sella, 


’ B.  c.  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many  of  its 
privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  otie  of  the 
chief  seats  of  learning,  and  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  send  their  sons  to  Athens,  as  to  an 
University,  for  the  completion  of  their  education. 
Hadrian,  who  was  very  panial  to  Athens  and  fre- 
I quently  resided  in  the  city  (a.  d.  122, 126),  adorned 
it  with  many  new  buildings,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  Herodes  Atticus,  libo  spent  large  sums 
of  money  upon  beautifying  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  — Athens  consisted  of  2 distinct 
parts:  I.  TTu  Citjf  (rb  properly  so  called, 

divided  into,  1.  The  Upper  City  or  Acropolis  (ii  £u'w 
irdXu,  dxpciwoXis),  and,  2.  The  Lower  City  (d  ttarnf 
vdAir),  surrounded  with  walls  by  Themistocles. 
II.  The  3 harbour-towns  of  Piraeus,  Munychia, 
and  PhalSnim,  also  surrounded  with  walls  by 
Themistocles,  and  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  /onp  tcalU  (rd  fieutp^  built 

under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  The  long 
w'nlls  consisted  of  the  wall  to  Pbal£nim  on  the 
£.,  35  stadia  long  (about  4 miles),  and  of  the  wall 
to  Piraeus  qp  the  W.,  40  stadia  long  (about  4^ 
miles) ; between  these  two,  at  a short  distanco 
from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  w'as 
erected,  thus  making  2 walls  leading  to  the  Pi- 
raeus (sometimes  called  rd  ctctAij),  with  a narrow 
passage  between  them.  There  were  therefore  3 
long  walls  in  all  ; but  the  name  of  traits 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  two  leading  to 
the  Piraeus,  while  the  one  leading  to  Phalerum 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  PkaUrian 
Wall  (rh  ^aAijpmhy  rdxoi).  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  walls  was  174^  st^ia  (nearly  22  miles),  of 
which  43  stadia  (nearly  5^  miles)  belonged  to  the 
city,  75 stadia  (Similes)  to  the  long  walls, and  56^ 
(7  miles)  to  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum. — 
1.  Topography  of  the  A^poUi  or  Upper  City. 
The  Acropolis,  also  called  Ceeropia  from  its  re- 
puted founder,  was  a steep  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  about  150  feet  high,  1150  feet  long,  and 
500  broad:  its  sides  were  naturally  scarped  on  all 
sides  except  the  W.  end.  It  was  originally  sur- 
roimded  by  an  ancient  Cyclopian  wall  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Pelagians  ; at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  w’or  only  the  N.  part  of  this  w‘all 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still  called  the  Pt- 
lasgic  Wall;  while  the  S.  part,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  Cvnonian  WalL 
On  the  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  access  is 
alone  practicable,  were  the  magnificent  Propyl  aba, 
**  the  Entrances,*'  built  by  Pericles,  before  the  right 
wing  of  which  was  the  small  temple  of  N/ki) 
"Airrspov.  The  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  co- 
vered with  temples,  statues  of  bronze  and  marble, 
and  various  other  w'orks  of  art.  Of  the  temples, 
the  grandest  was  the  Parthbkon,  sacnnl  to  the 
**  Virgin**  goddess  Athena  ; and  N.  of  the  Parthe- 
non was  the  magnificent  Krbcktheum, containing 
3 separate  temples,  one  of  Athena  Polios  (IToAlas), 
or  the  **  Protectress  of  the  State,"  the  Krtchtheum 
proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus,  and  the  Pan^ 
drosiunLy  or  sanctuaiy'  of  Pandrosos,  the  daughter  of 
Cecrops.  Between  the  Parth&ion  and  ErechthSum 
was  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  I^machos 
(Ilpd^axor),  or  the  “Fighter  in  the  Front,**  whose 
helmet  and  spear  was  the  first  object  on  the 
Acropolis  visible  from  the  sea.  ^2.  Topogn^liy 
of  Lower  City. « The  lower  city  was  built 

in  the  plain  round  the  Acropolis,  but  this  plain 
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alto  contained  leveral  hills,  especially  in  the  S.W. 
part.  Walla.  The  ancient  walls  embraced  a 
much  greater  circuit  than  the  modem  ones.  On 
the  W.  they  included  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  and 
the  Pnyx,  on  the  S.  they  extended  a little  beyond 
the  llissua,  and  on  the  E.  they  crossed  the  llissus, 
near  the  Lyceum,  which  was  outside  the  walls. » 
Oates.  Their  number  is  unknown,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  many  of  them  is  uncertain  ; but  the  foUow- 
ing  list  contains  the  most  important.  On  the  W. 
side  were : — 1 . Dipj/lum  (Aiirv\o»’,  more  anciently 
Gptaviat  or  Kspo/uaai),  the  most  frequented  gate 
of  the  city,  le^ing  from  the  inner  Ceramkus  to ! 
the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  to  the  Academy.  — 2. 
Tke  ^iaerfd  (JaU  (oi  'Ispol  Hi/Aoi),  where  the  sacred 
road  to  Eleusis  iM^gan.  — 3.  The  KnighCt  Gate  (eu 
'IwvdScs  w.),  prol^bly  between  the  hill  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx.  — 4.  Tke  Piraean  Gate 
(d  riftpfUjH)  «.),  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Mu- 1 
leum,  leading  to  the  carriage  road  (o^id^iTor)  be- 
tween the  I^ng  Walls  to  the  Piraeus.  — 5.  The 
Melitutn  Gate  (al  McXirldst  v.),  so  called  because 
it  led  to  the  demus  Melite,  within  the  city.  On 
the  S.  side,  coing  from  W\  to  E. : — 6.  The  Gate  of 
the  Dead  (oi  'HfNoi  t.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Museum,  placed  by  many  authorities  on  the  N. 
side. — 7.  TTie  ItonianGate  (oi  Irwiai  ».),  near  the 
lllssus,  where  the  road  to  PbalCnim  began.  On 
the  E.  side,  going  from  S.  to  N. : — 8.  The  Gate 
of  Dkteharts  (oJ  AmxdfMvr  v.),  leading  to  the 
Lyfwm.  — 9.  The  Ihoniam  Gate  (d  Aid^sia  w.), 
le^ing  to  Cynosarges  and  the  demus  Diome^  On 
the  N.  side. — 10.  The  Achamian  Gate  (ol 
vieal  «.),  leading  to  the  demus  Acbamae. — Chief 
Ihatrieta.  The  inner  CWtxmlcHs(Kspa^iffdr),  or 
“ Potter's  Quarter,”  in  the  W.  of  the  city,  extend- 
ing N.  as  for  as  the  gate  Dipylum,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  the  outer  Cenuukus ; the  S. 
port  of  the  inner  Ceramicus  contained  the  Agora 
(d-yop^t),  or  **  market-place,”  the  only  one  in  the  city 
(for  there  were  not  2 market-places,  as  some  sup- 
pose), lying  S.W.  of  the  Acropolis,  and  between 
the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the 
Museum.  The  demus  Mrtite,  S.  of  the  inner 
Oramicus,  and  perhaps  embracing  the  hill  of  the 
Museum,  ‘l^he  demus  Satmhonidae^  W.  of  the 
inner  Ceramicus,  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs.  The  CW/jirfM,  S.  of  Melite.  Coe/e, 
a district  S.  of  (^ollytus  and  the  Museum,  along 
the  Ilissus,  in  which  were  the  graTes  of  Cimou 
and  Thucydides.  Limnae^  a district  £.  of  Melite 
and  Ollytus,  between  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Ilissus.  Diomea^  a district  in  the  K.  of  the  city, 
near  the  gate  of  the  same  name  and  the  Cyno- 
sarges. Agrae^  a district  S.  of  Diomea. » Hilli. 
The  Ariopigme  ('Apelov  wdyos  or  ’'Apewr  irdyos), 
the  ^Hill  of  Ares,”  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  council  that  held 
its  sittings  there  {Dict.<f  AnL  s.  t.),  was  accessible 
on  the  S.  side  by  a flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  The  IIUl  of  the  Symphe,  N.W',  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  Page  » semicircular  hill, 

S.W.  of  the  Areopagus,  where  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  held  in  earlier  timet,  for  afterwards 
the  people  usually  met  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.440,  b,2d  ed.)  The  A/wcuin, 
S.  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus,  on  which  was 
the  monument  of  Pbilopappus,  and  where  the 
Macedonians  built  a fortress. ^Street!.  Of  these 
we  haee  little  information.  W'e  read  of  the  Piraean 
^Mreet,  which  led  from  the  Piraean  gate  to  the 
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Agora ; of  the  S^reci  of  Vie  llermae^  which  ran 
along  the  Agora  between  tlie  Stoa  BasilSos  and 
Stoa  Poecile  ; of  the  Street  of  tke  Tripode^  on 
the  £.  of  the  Acropolis,  &c.~Publio  Buildings. 
1.  Templti.  Of  these  the  roost  important  was 
the  Olympieutn  ('OXiz/srltioi'),  or  Tehi|de  of  tlie 
Olympian  Zeus,  S.  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Ilissus  and  the  fountain  Calltrrho^  which  was  long 
nntinished,  and  was  first  completed  by  Hadrian. 
Tkeetum  (Bvictioy)  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  on  a 
hill  N.  of  the  Areopagus,  now  converted  into  the 
Museum  of  Athens.  The  Tempte  of  Arte^  S.  of 
the  Areopagus  and  W.  of  the  Acropolis.  Metrovm 
( or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 

£.  of  the  Agora,  and  S.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  Herodcs  Auictis. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a vast  number  of  other 
temples  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  ~ 2.  The  Senate 
Houee  {$ov\evnipioy),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Agora. 
— 3.  The  Tholui  a round  building  close 

to  the  Senate  House,  which  served  as  the  new 
Prytanfum,  in  which  the  Prytanes  took  their 
m^s  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
s.  e.)  — 4.  The  Pryiaakimn  {Tlpvrayeioy)^  at  the 
N.E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  Piytanes 
used  more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  and  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  {weserved.  •—  5.  Stoae 
(<rroo/),or  //o//s,  supported  by  pillars,  and  used  as 
places  of  resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  Athens.  {Did.  of  Ant.  p.  944, 
2d  ed.)  In  the  Agora  there  were  3 ; the 
Baaileua  {aroh  floff^lAcior),  the  court  of  the  King- 
Archon,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Agora ; the  Stva 
Poecili  (ffToik  votiriXft),  so  called  because  it  was 
adorned  with  fresco  pointing  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon by  Polygnotus  ; and  the  Stoa  Eleniherint 
(eroi  fAswflspteT),  or  Hall  of  Zeus  Eleutherius, 
both  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Agora.  G.  Theatres. 
The  Theatre  of  Dionysus^  on  the  5.E.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  great  theatre  of  the  sUte  {Did. 
of  Ant.  p.  1120,  2d  ed.) ; besides  this  there  were 
three  Odea  (w3e«a),  for  contests  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.r.),  an  ancient 
one  near  the  fountain  Callirrholi,  a second  built  by 
Pericles,  close  to  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  tlie 
S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a third  built  bv 
Herodes  Atticus,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Regilla,  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  there 
are  still  considerable  remains.  — 7.  Stadimm  (t^ 
2rd3tsr),  S.  of  tbe  Ilissus,  in  the  district  Agrae. — 
8.  Monumenti.  Tbe  Monument  if  Andronicut 
Cyrrheetes^  formerly  called  the  Tower  of  the 
an  octagonal  building  N.  of  the  Acropolis,  still 
extant,  was  an  horologium.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  616, 2d 
ed.)  Tbe  Choragic  Monument  of  Lyetnates^  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  called  the  Lantern  of 
DemoeVwnee.,  still  extant,  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tripods.  The  Monument  of  Ilarmodius  and  Arts- 
togtton  in  the  Agora,  just  before  the  ascent  to  the 
Acropolia^Saborbt.  The  Outer  Ceramicus  {6 
na\ovpsyos\  N.W,  of  the  city,  was  the  finest 
suburb  of  Athens:  here  were  buried  tbe  Athenians 
who  had  fallen  in  war,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it 
was  the  Acadsmia,  6 stadia  from  the  city.  Cyno> 
sarges  (rh  Kvydoapyss),  E.  of  the  city,  before  tbe 
gate  Diomea.  a gymnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  tbe  Cynic 
school,  taught.  Lyceum  ACksiov),  S.  £.  of 
tbe  Cynosarges,  a g>'ronasium  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lveeus,  where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics 
taught 
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Athe&ao  Atenah\  a teaport  town  of 

PontuSt  named  from  its  temple  of  Athena. 

Athenaeuzn  (’AO^muoi'),  in  general  a temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  consecrat^  to  this  goddess. 
The  name  was  specially  given  to  a school  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  133, 
for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill:  it  had  a staff  of 
professors  paid  by  the  government,  and  continued 
in  repute  till  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  {Did. 
of  Anl.  i.  r.)  — Athenaeum  was  also  the  luime  of 
a town  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Megalopolis,  and 
of  a place  in  Athamama  in  Epirus. 

Ath^nseus  CAB^fvaios).  L A contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  IT«pl 
warlike  engines),  addressed  to 
Marcellus  (prol»abIy  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse); 
printed  in  Thevenot*s  MaiAtmaiici  Paris, 

1693.  •—2.  A learned  Greek  grammarian,  of  Nau- 
eratis  in  Egypt,  lived  about  a.  d.  230,  first  at 
Alexandria  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  His  extant 
work  is  entitled  the  Deipno$ophistae  (Asitvocto* 
^«rraf),  t.e.  the  Bawfud  of  tAe  Leamed.,\n  15  books, 
of  which  the  first  2 books,  and  parts  of  the  3rd, 
11th,  and  loth,  exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  The 
work  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  col- 
lections of  what  are  called  Ana^  being  an  immense 
mass  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  tlM  writings  of  | 
poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criti- 
cisms, and  discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  especially  on  Gastronomy.  Athenaeus  re- 
presents himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timo- 
crates,  a full  account  of  the  conversation  at  a ban- 
quet at  Rome,  at  which  Galen,  the  physician,  and 
Ulpian,  the  jurist,  were  among  the  guests. — Edi‘ 
tion$.  By  Casnubon,  Genev.  1597  ; by  Schweig^ 
hUuser,  Argentomti,  1801-1807  ; and  by  W.  Dm- 
dorf,  Lips.  1827*^3.  A celebrated  physician, 
founder  ^ the  medical  sect  of  the  Pneumatici,  was 
l>orn  at  Attalia  in  Cilicia,  and  practised  at  Rome 
about  A.  o.  50. 

Athe&Jkgifrai  (’Afbiroydpar),  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, converted  to  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
2d  century  of  our  aen,  is  the  author  of  two  extant 
works.  An  Apoiopjf  for  C^mriaos,  addressed  to  the 
emperors  M.  Aur^ins  and  his  son  Commodus,  and 
a treatise  in  defence  of  the  tenet  of  the  resurrection. 
— Editioni.  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1682;  Rechenbeig, 
Lips.  1684-85;  Dechair,  Oxon.  1706. 

AthenUbi  (*A6i?s«tt).  1.  Surnamed  Ph^odorgnt, 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.  Daughter  of 
Leontius,  afterwards  muned  EuDOctA. 

AtliSnlon  ('A^iiWwr),  a Cilician,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  slaves  in  the  2nd  servile  war  in 
Sicily,  maintained  bis  ground  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully, and  defeated  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  but 
was  at  length  conquered  and  killed  in  B.  c.  101  by 
the  consul  M\  Aquilliua 

Athin5ddnis  (*A^vd3tvpor).  L Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher  surnamed  CordjtUo^  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose 
house  be  died.  ^2.  Of  Tarsus,  a Stoic  philosopher, 
surnamed  Cananiiet^  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birth- 
place of  his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Posidonius  at  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards taught  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  where  the 
young  OcUvius  (subsequently  the  emperor  Au- 
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gustus)  was  one  of  his  disciples.  He  accompanied 
the  latter  to  Rome,  and  bec^e  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  advisers.  In  his  old  age  be  returned 
to  Tarsus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  which  ore  not 
extant. » 3.  A sculptor,  the  ton  and  pupil  of  Age- 
sander  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing 
the  group  of  Laocoon.  [Aubsandbr.] 

AthS^  {Adige  or  Eieck)^  rises  in  the  Rbaetian 
Alps,  receives  the  At&gia  {Eisack)^  flows  through 
Upper  Italy  post  Verona,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

Athmdne  (*A0fu>»^,  also  *A$fMvia  and  '^ABfiovop : 
*A$uoytv^  fern.  *A$fioylt)t  an  Attic  demus  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  afterwards  to  the  tribe 
Attalis. 

AHlda  (*'A6wy,  also  *'A0«r : 'A0wfnjT : Haghitm 
G^os,  Monte  •Snsto,  i.  e.  Hoiy  A/oauiiam),  the 
mountainous  peninsula,  also  c^led  Acte,  which 
projects  from  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mountain  rises 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a height  of  6349  feet ; 
there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  at  its  base,  and  the 
voyage  round  it  was  so  dreaded  by  mariners,  that 
Xerxes  bad  a canal  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland, 
to  afford  a passage  to  his  fleet.  The  isthmus  is 
about  mile  across  ; and  there  are  most  distinct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day  ; 
so  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  scepticism  of 
Juvenal(x.  174),  and  of  many  modem  writers,  yrbo 
refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was  ever  cuL 
The  peninsula  contained  several  flourishing  cities 
in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded  with  numerous 
monasteries,  cloisters,  and  chapels,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  modem  name.  In  these  monasteries  some 
valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authon  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

AthribU  C'Aflpiffif),  a city  in  the  Dclu  of 
Egypt ; capital  of  the  Nomos  Athribltcs. 

Atia,  mother  of  Augustus. 

Atilla  or  Atillla  Gens,  the  principal  members 
of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames  Calati- 
NU.%  Rbguli’S,  and  Sbrranus. 

AtilitflAU,  a Roman  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  A.  D.  50,  is  referred  to  in  the  j)igest. 

A^tti.  1.  L.,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman 
jurists  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  probably 
lived  about  B.C.  100.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  2.  1C.,  one  of 
the  early  Roman  poets,  wrote  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  but  apparently  a greater  number  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. 

Atlna  (Attnas,  -Atis ; Atina)^  a town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium,  aftertvards  a Roman  colony. 

AtmUnet  ('Arirr^rX  Kpirot  people  in 
Illyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  ; their  country, 
Atiniania^  was  reckoned  part  of  Macedonia. 

Atlof  yami.  [Varus.] 

Atlanticum  M&re.  [Ocbanus.] 

Atlantii  ('ArAa^rfr,  sc.  <^aor),  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  a great  island  W.  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Mount 
Atlas : it  possessed  a numerous  population,  and  was 
adorned  with  every  beauty ; its  powerful  princes 
invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies:  its  inhabitants 
afterwards  became  wicked  and  impious,  and  the 
island  was  in  consequence  swallowed  up  in  the 
ocean  in  a day  and  a night.  This  legend  is  given 
by  Plato  in  the  Ttnioeigt,  and  U said  to  have  been 
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r«1ated  to  SoloD  by  the  Egyptian  prieata.  The 
Canary  Islanda,  or  the  Atorea,  which  perhapt  were 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  legend  ; but  some  modem  writers  regard  it  as 
indicative  of  a vague  belief  in  antiquity  in  the 
existence  of  the  W.  hemisphere. 

Atlas  ("ATAar),  son  of  lapetus  and  Clymene, 
and  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus.  He 
made  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Zens,  and 
being  conquered,  was  condemned  to  bear  heaven 
on  his  head  and  hands : according  to  Homer  Atlas 
bears  the  long  columns  whioh  keep  asunder  heaven 
and  earth.  The  myth  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  idea  that  lofty  mountains  supported  the  beaven. 
Ijater  traditions  distort  the  original  idea  still  more, 
by  making  Allas  a roan  who  was  metamorphosed 
into  a mountain.  Thus  Ovid  {Afei.  iv.  626,  seq.)  re- 
lates that  Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and  asked  for  shelter, 
which  was  refused,  whereupon  Perseus,  by  means 
of  the  head  of  Medusa,  changed  him  into  M.  Atlas, 
on  which  retted  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others 
go  still  further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a powerful 
king,  who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a globe.  Hence  the 
expreuion  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
regarded  as  a merely  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
At  first,  the  story  of  Atlas  referred  to  one  mountain 
only,  which  was  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  earth  ; but,  as  geographical  know- 
ledge extended,  the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred 
to  other  places,  and  thus  we  read  of  a Mauretanian, 
Italian,  Arcadian,  and  even  of  a Caucasian,  Atlas. 
The  common  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
heaven-bearing  Atlas  was  in  the  N.W.  of  Africa. 
See  below.  Atlas  was  the  fiither  of  the  Pleiades 
by  Pleione  or  by  Heiperis  ; of  the  Hyades  and 
Hesperides  by  Aethra  ; and  of  Oenomaus  and 
Main  by  Sterope.  Dione  and  Calypso,  Hyas  and 
Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children. A /• 
iantiUJes^  a descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  Mercury, 
his  grandson  by  Maia  (comp.  Afercuri  faatnde 
ntjM  Atlanlis^  Hor.  Cbrni.i.  10),  and  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  son  of  Mercury.  — Atiantiu$  AtlantU^  ^ 
female  descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  the  Pleiads 
and  ilyads. 

Atlaa  Koni  C'ArAar:  At/os),  was  the  general 
name  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  covers 
the  surface  of  X.  Africa  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Great  Desert  (6dAuru),  on  the  N.nnd  S., 
and  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lesser  Svrtis  on  the  W. 
and  K. ; the  mountain  chains  S.E.  of  the  Lesser 
Synis,  though  connected  with  the  Atlas,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  were  called  by  other 
names.  The  N.  and  $.  ranges  of  this  system  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Atlas  Elinor  and 
Atlas  Major,  and  a distinction  w*as  made  between 
the  3 regions  into  which  they  divided  the  country. 
[Akrica,  p.  23,  a.} 

Atossa  (*'Ar<Hr<raX  daughter  of  C)TUS,  and  wife 
successively  of  her  brother  Cambyses,  of  Smerdis 
the  Magian,  and  of  Darius  Hyitaspis,  over  whom 
she  possessed  great  influence.  She  boie  Darius  A 
sons,Xerxes,Masistes,  Achaemenet,and  Hystaspea 
Atraa  or  Hatra  C'Atpcu,7A  *Arpa:  ’Arpijv^r, 
AtrCnus:  Hadr^  S.W.  of  Afosul)^  a strongly  forti- 
fied city  on  a high  mountain  in  Mesopotamia,  in- 
habited by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

Samproolus,  Atratinas.  1.  A.,  consul  b.c. 
497  and  491.— 2.  L.,  consul  444  and  censor  443. 
—8.  C.,  consul  423,  fought  unsuccessfully  against 
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the  Volscians,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned 
to  pay  a heavy  fine.  — 4.  L.,  accused  M.  Caclius 
Rufus,  whom  Cicero  defended,  57. 

Atrax  (*'Arpo4 : ’Arpdjcior),  a town  in  Pelas- 
giotis  in  Thessaly,  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi,  so 
called  from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of  PenSus 
and  Bura,  and  father  of  Hippodamla  and  Caenis. 

AtribatM,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgicn,  in  the 
modem  Artou,  which  is  a corruption  of  their  name. 
In  Caesar's  time  (b.c.  57)  they  numbered  15.U0U 
warriors:  their  capital  was  Nbmitocsnka.  Part 
of  them  crossed  over  to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Thames,  Oa/ord$hire 
and  Derlakire, 

Atreos  (’Argsi^),  son  of  Pclopsaud  Hippodamla, 
grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  brother  of  Thyestes  and 
Nicippe.  [PiLOPS.]  He  was  first  married  to 
Cleolo,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  Plb- 
thenes  ; then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  bis  son 
Plisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Plisthenes  or  by 
Atreus  [Aoamsmnon);  and  lastly  to  Pelopio,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  The  tn^ic  fate 
of  the  house  of  Tantalus  afforded  ample  materials 
to  the  tragic  poeUof  Greece,  who  relate  the  details 
in  various  ways.  In  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Chrysippns,  Atreus  and  Thyestes 
were  obliged  to  take  to  flight ; they  were  hospi- 
tably received  at  Mycenae  ; and,  after  the  death 
of  Eurystheus,  Atreus  became  king  of  Mycenae. 
Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of  Atreus,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished  by  his  brother : from 
his  place  of  exile  he  sent  Plisthenes,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  ovt*n  child, 
in  order  to  slay  Atreus  ; but  Plisthenes  fell  by  the 
bands  of  Atreus,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was 
his  own  son.  la  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus, 
pretending  to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled 
him  to  Mycenae,  killed  his  2 sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a banquet,  who  unwit- 
tingly partook  of  the  horrid  meal.  Thyestes  fled 
with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed  Atreus  and  his 
house.  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was  now  visited 
by  famine,  and  the  oracle  advised  Atreus  to  call 
bock  Thyestes.  Atreus,  who  went  out  in  search 
of  him,  came  to  king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did 
not  find  him  there,  be  married  his  third  wife,  Pe- 
lopia,  the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  w'horo  Atreus  be- 
lieved to  be  a daughter  of  Thcipmtus.  Pelopia 
was  at  the  time  with  child  by  her  own  father. 

, This  child,  Aegisthus,  aftenvards  slew  Atreus 
because  the  latter  had  commanded  him  to  slay  his 
own  father  Tbyestes.  [Akgirthus.]  The  treasury 
of  Atreus  and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  is  believed  by  some  to  exist 
still  i but  the  ruins  which  remain  are  above  ground, 
whereas  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  building  as  under- 
ground. 

Atria.  [Adhia.] 

Atzidea  (*Arpci8nr ),  a descendant  of  Atreus, 
especially  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

Atr6p&t5XL8  (*ATp<nrcrrT}i^),  or  Media  Atropatia 
(*Arpowaria  or  -ot  MT)8*a),  the  N.W.  port  of 
Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia,  named  after  Atro- 
pfttes,  a native  of  the  country,  w’ho,  having  been 
made  its  governor  by  Alexander,  founded  there  a 
kingdom,  which  long  remained  independent  alike 
of  the  Scleucidae,  the  Partbians,  and  the  Romans, 
but  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  Parthians. 

Atrop&tei  ('Arpovdri}r),a  Persian  satrap, fought 
at  the  battle  of  GaugomeU,  b.  c.  331,  and  after 
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the  denth  of  I)nriu8«  wn«  made  latrap  of  Media  by 
Alexander.  Hii  daughter  waa  married  to  Per- 
diccaa  in  324  ; and  he  received  from  bU  father-in- 
law,  after  Alexander**  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  In  the  N.W.  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropat^ne,  he  eatablieh^ 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Atrdpot.  [Moirai.] 

Atta,  T.  Qnintfna,  a Roman  comic  poet,  died 
B.G.  78.  His  surname  Atta  was  given  him  from 
a defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance  Horace 
probably  alludes  (Ep.  ii.  1.  79).  His  plays  were 
very  popular,  and  were  acted  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

Atta^noi  (’Arra77vor),  son  of  Phrynon,  a 
Theban,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  B.C.  480. 
After  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (479)  the  other  Greeks 
required  Attaginus  to  l>e  delivered  up  to  them,  but 
he  made  his  escape. 

Att&Iia  (ArrciAsia,  'ArroAsi^rqr  or  -ar^f).i» 
1.  A city  of  Lydia,  formerly  called  Agrolra  {*Ayp6* 
sipa).— -8.  (Laara\  a city  on  the  coast  of  Para- 
phylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catairhactes, 
founded  by  Attains  II.  Philadelphus,  and  subdued 
by  the  Romans  under  P.  Servilins  Isauricnt. 

Att&lus  (‘'ArroAos).  1.  A Macedcmlan,  uncle 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  in  b.  c.  337. 
At  the  nuptials  of  bis  niece.  Attains  offered  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia  Minor, 
whither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him  to  secure 
the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause.<»8.  Son  of  Andnv 
menes  the  Styrophaean,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
officers  ; after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323), 
he  served  under  Perdiccat,  whose  sister,  Atalante, 
he  had  married  ; and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
(321 ),  he  joined  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by 
Antigonus  in  320.  — 3-  Kinpa  r/ PerffamuM.  — (I.) 
Son  of  Attains,  a brother  of  Philetaerus.  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Eumenes  I.,  and  reigned  b.  c.  241-^197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Hmnans  against  Philip  and 
the  Aebaeans.  He  was  a wise  and  just  prince,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  patronage  of  literature. — 
(II.)  Sunuuned  PkUaddpkiu^  2nd  son  of  Altalus  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  IT.,  and  reigned 
159 — 138.  Like  his  fother  be  was  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  also  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences.  — (HI.)  Sumamed  Philomctor^  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  succeeded  his  unde 
Attains  Il.,and  reigned  138 — 133.  Heis  known 
to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct 
and  the  mu^er  of  his  relations  and  friends.  In 
his  will,  he  made  the  Romans  his  heirs ; but  his 
kingdom  w’as  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  [Aristo- 
Nicus.]— 4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  w'as 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed,  by 
the  latter,  after  a reign  of  one  year  (a.  d.  409, 410), 
on  account  of  bis  acting  without  Alaric's  advice. 
—3.  A Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, was  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

Atteg4a,  a town  in  HUpania  JBaetica,  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

Attbia  or  Attii  (*'Ar6ir  or'^Arrir),  daughter  of 
Cranaut,  from  whom  Attica  w*as  believed  to  bare 
derived  its  name.  The  two  birds  into  which  Pbi- 
lomele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamorphosed, 
were  likewise  called  Attis. 

Attica  (i(  'Amiri),  K.  7^),  a division  of  Greece, 
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has  the  form  of  a triangle,  ta'o  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  A^;aean  sea,  while  the  third  is 
separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
CitbaeroQ  and  Pames.  Megaris,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  N.W.,  was  formerly  a part  of  Attica,  In 
ancient  times  it  was  called  Acie  and  Actia  (*A«rr^ 
and  ’Airrix^),  or  the  ^‘coastland**  [Acts],  from 
which  the  later  form  AUiea  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  : but  acceding  to  traditions  it  derived  its 
name  from  AUAt$^  the  daughter  of  the  mythical 
king  Cranans  ; and  it  is  notimpOMible  that  Att‘$ctt 
may  contain  the  root  AU  or  AU,  which  we  find  in 
.^^Auand  Af^ae,  Attica  is  divided  by  many 
ancient  writers  into  3 districts.  1.  Tie  //ipA/cnufs 
(i)  Sioicplci,  also  dgfir))  *Amir^),  the  N.E.  of  the 
country,  containing  the  range  of  Parnes  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Cynosnra:  the  only 
level  part  of  this  district  was  the  small  plain  of 
Marathon  opening  to  the  sea.  2.  7*As  P^am  (t) 
weSiau  v48iov),  the  N.W’.  of  the  country,  in- 
cluded both  the  plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain 
round  Eleutis,  and  extended  S.  to  the  promonti^ 
Zoster.  3.  The  Seo-ooast  Dutrid  (i)  iropoA/a), 
the  S.  part  of  the  country,  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory Sunium.  Besides  these  3 divisions  we 
also  re^  of  a 4th,  Tic  A/id/amA  Ditirid  (ji*ciycua\ 
still  called  A/esc^o,  an  undulating  plain  in  the 
middle  of  the  country*,  bounded  by  M.  Pentelicus 
on  the  N.,  M.  Hymettuson  the  W.,  and  the  sea 
on  the  £.  The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fer- 
tile : the  greater  ptxt  of  it  is  not  adapt^  for 
growing  com  ; but  it  produces  olivet,  figs,  and 
grapes,  especially  the  2 former,  in  great  perfection. 
The  country  is  dry : the  chief  river  it  the  Cephis- 
sus,  which  rites  in  Pames  and  Bows  through  the 
Athenian  plain.  The  abundance  of  wild  flowers 
in  the  country  made  the  honey  of  M.  Hymettus 
very  celebrat^  in  antiquity.  Excellent  marble 
was  obtained  from  the  qnarries  of  Pentelicus, 
N.E.  of  Athens,  and  a considerable  supply  of  silver 
from  the  mines  of  l.aurium  near  Sunium.  The 
area  of  Attica,  including  the  island  of  Salaniis, 
which  belonged  to  it,  contained  between  700  and 
800  square  miles  ; and  its  population  in  its  flou- 
rishing period  was  probably  about  500,000,  of 
which  nearly  4-5tht  were  slaves.  Attica  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
Its  most  ancient  political  divisiim  was  into  12 
independent  states,  attributed  to  Crcrops,  wbo 
according  to  some  legeifdt  came  from  £g}l)t.  Sub- 
sequently Ion,  the  grandson  of  Hcllen,  divided  the 
people  into  4 tribes,  6Weoa/es,  Hopletec^  Argadec^ 
and  Aftjkorti;  and  Theseus,  wbo  united  the  12 
independent  states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body, 
and  mode  Athens  the  capital,  again  divided  the 
nation  into  3 classes,  the  EupatHdaCy  Gtomorl,  knd 
Demimrffi.  Clisthenes  (b.c.510)  abolished  the 
old  trib^  and  created  10  new  ones,  according  to  a 
geographical  division  : these  tribes  were  subdivided 
into  174  demi  or  townships.  (For  details,  see 
Did,  of  Ant.  art.  Tribuc.) 

Attacuf  Herddea,  Tlb^iui  Claadlni,  a cele- 
brated Greek  rhetorician,  bom  about  a.  d.  104,  at 
Marathon  in  Attica.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  at 
Athens  and  at  Romo,  and  bis  school  was  frequented 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  The 
future  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Veras  were 
among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  He  possessed  immense 
wealth,  a mat  part  of  which  be  spent  in  «nbe]- 
lishing  Atbens.  He  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  1 80. 
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He  wrote  nuineroui  works,  none  of  which  hsre 
come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  an  oration, 
entitled  n«p«  voAirciar,  the  jtenuineness  of  which, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo, 
in  Hcrodis  Aftici  quar  super$u*t^  Lips.  lUOl. 

AtUcni,  T.  Pompdnloa,  a Roman  eques,  bom 
at  Rome,  b.  C.  109.  His  proper  name  after  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Caecilius,  the  brother  of  his  mother, 
was  Q.  Caecilius  Pomponianus  Atticus.  His  sur^ 
name,  Atticus,  was  ^ven  him  on  account  of  bis 
long  residence  in  Athens  and  his  intimate  acquaiiw 
tance  with  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He 
was  educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger 
C.  Marius,  and  M.  Cicero.  Soon  after  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
he  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Athens.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
afibirs,  and  thus  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  ponies. 
He  was  equally  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,of  Antony  and  Augustus  ; 
but  his  most  intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  whose  corre- 
spondence with  him,  beginning  in  68  and  continued 
doom  to  Cicero's  death,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remains  of  antiquity.  He  purchased  an  estate  at 
Butbrotum  in  Epirus,  in  which  place,  as  well  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  he  spmt  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commer- 
cial undertakings.  He  died  in  32,  at  the  age  of 
77,  of  voluntary  stanmlion,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife 
Piiia,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  56,  when  he  was 
53  years  of  age,  bore  him  only  one  child,  a daughter, 
Pomponia  or  Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls 
Attica  and  Atticula.  She  was  married  in  the 
life-time  of  her  father  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 
The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  o'as  mniried  to 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator.  The  life  of 
Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nei>ns  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend,  than  strictly 
speaking  a biography.  In  philosophy  Atticus  be- 
longed to  the  Epicurean  sect.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  So  high  an  opinion  a*as  en- 
tertained of  bis  taste  and  critical  acumen,  that 
many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero,  were  accus- 
tomud  to  send  him  their  works  for  revision  and 
correction.  None  of  his  own  writings  have  come 
down  to  ua 

AtfiJjt  ('Att^Aot  or  ‘ATTiAoj,  German, 
Hungarian,  Etkele\  king  of  the  Huns,  attained  in 
A.  D.  434,  with  his  brotlier  Bleda  (in  German 
Bfodel)^  to  the  sovereignty  ofi^l  the  northern  tribes 
between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  fronrier  of 
China,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army  of  at  least 
500,000  barbariana  He  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  ancient 
world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by  affixing 
to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of  “ the  Scourge 
of  God.*'  His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
The  iirtt  (a.  d.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage 
of  the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxlne  and  the 
Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theodosius  II., 
which  followed  upon  it.  They  were  ended  by  a 
treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila  a large  territory  S. 
of  the  Danube  and  an  annual  tribute.  The  second 
part  of  his  career  was  the  invasion  of  the  WAtem 
empire  (450—452).  He  croesed  the  Rhine  at 
Suassburg,  but  was  defeated  at  Cbalooi  by  Aetius, 
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I and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  451.  He 
then  croesed  the  Alps,  and  took  Aquileia  in  452, 
after  a siego  of  S months,  but  ho  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  interview 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Great  He  recroued  the  Alps 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died  in  453,  un 
the  night  of  his  marringe  with  a beautiful  girl,  va- 
riously named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mjcolth.by  the  burst- 
ing of  a blood-vessel.  In  person  Attila  was,  like 
the  Mongolian  race  in  genenil,  a short  thickset 
man,  of  stately  gait,  with  a large  head,  dark  com- 
plexion, Hat  nose,  thin  beard,  and  bald  with  the 
exception  of  a few  white  hairs,  his  eyes  small,  but 
of  great  brilliancy  and  quickness. 

AttUIna.  [Atilius.J 
Attlns.  [Accirs.] 

Attloi  orAttna  Haylna.  [Navjus.] 

Attitu  TnlUna.  [Tuttius.] 

Atdrla  (Arovpia).  [Assvhia.] 

Athnif  {Adour\  a river  in  Aquitania,  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  TarbelH  into  the  ocean. 

AtTsmlna  ('ATiljos'iut  or  son  of  Zeus 

and  Cassiopte,  a beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Sarpe- 
don.  Others  call  him  son  of  Phoenix.  * 

- Atyi,  Attya,  Attea,  Attia,  or  Attin  ("Atw, 
'Arrut,  "Amjr,  ’'Attij,  or  "ATTir).  L Son  of 
Nana,  and  a beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Pbr^'gian 
town,  Celaeoac.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele,  but 
as  he  proved  unfaithful  to  her,  he  was  thrown  by 
her  into  a state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himselt  Cybele  thereupon  changed  him  into  a 
fir-tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests 
should  be  eunuchs.  Such  is  the  account  in  Grid 
{Fatt,  iv.  221),  but  his  story  is  related  diflerently 
by  other  writers.  Atys  was  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Cybele  in  common  with  this  goddess. 
His  worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a comparatively  late  period.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  mythus  of  Atys  represents  the  tw<^> 
fold  chameter  of  nature,  the  male  and  female  con- 
centrated in  one.^8.  Son  of  Manes,  king  of  the 
Maeonians,  from  whose  son  Lydus,  his  son  and 
successor,  the  Maeonians  were  afterwards  called 
Lydians.  *8.  A lAtin  chiefs  ton  of  Alba,  and 
father  of  C^pys,  from  whom  the  AtiaGent  derived 
its  origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed 
to  be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  *4.  Son  of 
Croesus,  slain  by  Adrastus. 

AnfldSna  (AufidSnas,  -fitis : Alfidema\  a town 
in  Somnium  on  the  river  Sagrus. 

Aondltu.  L Cn.,  a learned  historian,  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which 
be  bore  blindness,  was  quaestor  & c.  119,  tribunus 
plebis,  114,  and  finally  praetor  108.  — 8.  T.,  s 
jurist,  quaestor  B.  c.  86,  and  aRerwards  propraetor 
in  Asia.  — 3.  Bassos.  [Basscs.]  — 4.  lorco. 
[Lvrco.]  — 5.  Orestss.  [Orxstxr.] 

Aofldoi  {0/<aUo\  the  principal  river  of  Apulia, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  in  the  territory  of  the  Hir- 
pint  in  Samnium,  flows  at  first  with  a rapid  current 
(hence  vioUn$  and  acer,  Hor.  Cam.  iii.  30.  10, 
Sat,  i.  1 . 58),  and  then  more  slowly  {ttagmi  A 
Sil.  ItaL  X.  171)  into  the  Adriatic.  V'ennsia,  the 
birth-place,  of  Horace,  was  on  the  Aufidus. 
Aogkros.  [Acbarus.] 

Ao^  or  At^a  (AOyii  or  Airy«la),  daughter  of 
Aletu  and  Neaera,  was  a priestess  of  Athena,  and 
mother  by  Hercules  of  Txliphus.  She  afterwards 
married  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mysians. 
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Aagl^  or  Aoglat  (A^y«as  or  Au7<{as),  ton  of  j 
Phorbaa  or  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the 
Epfiani  in  Elis.  He  had  a herd  of  3000  oxen,  i 
whose  stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  30  years. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  imposed  upon  Hercules 
by  Eurystheus  to  cleanse  these  stalls  in  one  day. 
As  a reward  the  hero  was  to  receire  the  tenth  part 
of  the  oxen  ; but  when  he  had  accomplished  his  { 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  I 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his  { 
promise.  Hercules  thereupon  killed  him  and  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  Phyieos,  who  was 
plac^  on  the  throne  of  bis  father.  Another  tnu 
dition  represents  Augeas  as  dying  a natural  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  as  receiving  heroic  honours  ‘ 
fiom  Oxylus.  \ 

AagHft  (rk  AtfyiXa:  Atfjilah\  an  oasis  in  the 
Great  Desert  of  Africa,  about  3^^  S.  of  Cyrene,  and 
10  days'  journey  W.  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
abounding  in  date  palms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
which  a tribe  of  the  Nasamones,  called  Augllae 
(A^Iaou),  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  other 
times  was  uninhabited. 

An^tuintis,  Ganucitia.  1.  T.,  consul  b.  c.  451, 
and  a member  of  the  first  decemvirate  in  the  same 
year. « 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
445. 

Augtuiaits,  Hiimdut.  1 M.,  consul  &c. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  in 
491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  acquittal.  — 2.  | 
L.,  consul  458,  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequiani,  i 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  Mt.  .Algidus,  '< 
but  was  delivered  by  the  dictator  Cincinnatus.— 
8.  L.,  was  appointed  praefect  of  the  corn-market 
(prae/edus  annonae)  439,  as  the  people  were  suf- 
fering from  grievous  famine.  The  ferment  occa- 
sions^ by  the  assassination  of  Sp.  Maelius  in  this 
rear  was  appeased  by  Augurinus,  who  is  said  to 
kave  gone  over  to  the  plebs  from  the  patricians, 
and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of 
their  body.  Augurinus  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  3 market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  os  for 
a modius.  The  people  in  their  gratitude  presented 
him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and  erected 
a statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
for  which  every  body  subscribed  an  ounce  of  brass. 

Augusta,  the  name  of  several  toams  founded  or 
colonised  by  Augustus.  L .A  Aatuilca.  [Astu- 
re8.]»2.' A l^orlta  (A/mtfa),  in  Lusitania 
on  the  Anas  {Guatiiana)^  colonised  by  Augustus 
with  the  veterans  (emeriti)  of  the  5th  and  lOth 
legions,  was  a place  of  considerable  importance. » 
S.APirma.  [Astioi.]— 4.  APraetoria(Aosto), 
a town  of  the  Salassi  in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  colonised  by  Augus- 
tus with  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  The 
modem  town  still  contains  many  Roman  remains : 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  town  gates  and 
a triumphal  arch.*— 5.  A Rauracomm  (Autjsi), 
the  capital  of  the  Hauraci,  colonised  by  Mu- 
natius  Plancus  under  Augustus,  w'as  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  near  the  modem  lta*le : the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  scon.— >6.  A 
SaoMonuun  (Ammons),  the  capital  of  the  Suessones 
in  Gallia  Rclgica,  probably  the  \ovioduMum  of 
Caesar. *7.  A.  Taorinorum  {Turing  more  an- 
ciently called  r«iMrana,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini 
on  the  Po,  was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  colonised  by  Augustus.  ^8. 
Treyirorum.  [Trxviri.]  ~ O’  Trieattinonu& 
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(Aousit)^  the  capital  of  the  Tricastlni  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  — 10.  A VindSllconua  (Anffthurp")^ 
capital  of  Vindelicia  or  Rhaetia  Secunda  on  the 
Licus  (J>cA),  colonised  by  Dmsui  under  Augustua, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rhaotia,  about  B.  c.  14. 

Aogoitl&ua,  Aoreliu,  usually  called  St. 
AugnatiiLe,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Latin 
fathors,  was  bom  a.  i>.  354,  at  Tagfste,  on  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a sin- 
cere Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  training  up 
her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a long  time 
without  effect.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage, 
where  he  embraced  the  Manicbaean  heresy,  to 
which  he  adhered  for  9 years.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  but  in  383 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Milan  was  led  by  the 
preaching  and  conversation  of  Ambrose  to  abandon 
his  Manichaean  errors  and  embrace  Christianity. 
He  was  baptized  by  Ambrose  in  387,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Africa,  where  he  passed  the  next  3ycar» 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religioosexercisea. 
In  391  he  was  ordained  a priest  by  V'alerius,  then 
bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  395  be  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history,  from  the  time  of 
his  ele>'ation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  to  closely  im- 
plicated with  the  Donatistic  and  Pelagian  contro- 
versies, that  it  would  be  iotpracticable  to  pursue 
its  details  within  our  limits.  He  died  at  Hippo  in 
430,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Vaudala. 
Of  his  numerout  works  the  2 most  interesting  are : 
1.  His  Con/etsiomMt  in  13  books,  written  in  397,con- 
taining  an  account  of  hit  early  life.  2.  IM 
Deiy  in  22  books,  commenced  about  4 13,  and  not 
finished  before  426.  The  first  10  books  contain  a 
refutation  of  the  various  systems  of  false  religion, 
the  Inst  )2  present  a systematic  view  of  the  true 
religion.-— The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Augustine  is  the  Benedictine,  11  vols.  fol.  Paris, 
1679—1700. 

Angnstobdna  (TVqyes),  afterwards  called  7Vi- 
mssae,  the  capital  of  the  Tricasii  or  Tricasies  in 
Gallia  l.<ugduncnsis. 

AagnttodUnnin.  [Bibractr.] 
AngnstonemStTUn.  [Arvxrni.] 
Angnstorltom.  [Lsmovicxs.] 

Augustas,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  on 
the  23rd  of  ^ptember,  B.  c.  63,  and  was  the  son 
of  C.  Octavius  by  .Atia,  a daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His  original  name  was 
C.  OeiaviuMy  and,  after  his  adoption  by  his  great- 
uncle,  C.  Ju/iut  Coftar  OetaviamUy  but  for  the 
,pake  of  brevity  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though 
this  was  only  a title  given  him  by  the  senate  and 
the  people  in  27,  to  express  their  veneration  for 
him.  Augxistus  loi(  his  father  at  4 years  of  age, 
but  his  education  was  conducted  writh  great  care 
by  his  grandmother  Julia,  and  by  his  mother 
and  step-father,  L.  Marctus  Philippus,  whom  his 
mother  married  soon  after  his  father's  death. 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  no  male  issue,  also 
watched  over  his  education  with  solicitude.  He 
joined  his  uncle  in  Spain  in  45,  in  the  campaign 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Apollonia  in 
lllyricum,  where  some  legions  were  stationed,  that 
he  might  acquire  a more  thorough  practical  training 
in  milita^  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecute 
bis  studies.  He  was  at  Apollonia,  when  the 
newf  reached  him  of  his  uncle's  murder  at  Rome 
in  March  44,  mid  he  forthwith  set  out  for  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Agrippa  and  a few  other  friends. 
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On  landing  near  Brundutium  at  tbe  beginning  of 
April,  he  heard  that  Caeaor  had  adopted  him  in 
hie  testament  and  made  him  hit  heir.  He  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  was  so  saluted 
bj  the  troops.  On  reaching  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  May  he  demanded  nothing  but  the 
luivate  property  which  Caesar  had  left  him,  but 
declared  thm  he  was  resolved  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  bis  benefactor.  The  state  of  parties  at 
Rome  was  most  perplexing ; and  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  extraordinary  tact  and  prudence  which 
Augustus  displayed,  and  the  skill  with  which  a 
youth  of  barely  20  contrived  to  blind  the  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  in  Home,  and  eventually  to 
carry  all  his  designs  into  effect.  Augustus  had  to 
contend  against  the  republican  party  as  well  as 
against  Antony  * for  toe  latter  foresaw  that  Au- 
gustus wonld  stand  in  the  w*ay  of  bis  views,  and 
had  therefore  attempted,  though  without  success, 
to  prevent  Augustus  from  accepting  the  inheritance 
which  his  uncle  bad  left  him.  Augustus,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  crush  Antony  first  as  the  more 
dangerous  of  his  two  enemies,  and  accordingly 
made  overtures  to  the  republican  party.  These 
were  so  well  received,  especially  when  3 legions 
went  over  to  him,  that  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  praetor,  and  sent  him  with  the  2 
consuls  of  the  year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hir- 
tius,  to  attack  Antony,  who  was  besieging  D. 
Brutus  in  Mutina.  Antony  was  defeated  and  ob- 
liged to  fly  across  the  Alps  ; and  the  death  of  the 
3 consuls  gave  Augustus  the  command  of  al)  their 
troops.  The  senate  now  became  alarmed,  and 
determined  to  prevent  Augustus  from  acquiring 
further  power.  But  be  soon  showed  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  become  the  senate's  servant  Sup- 
ported by  his  troops  he  marched  upon  Rome  and 
demanded  the  consulship,  which  the  terrified  senate 
was  obliged  to  give  him.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  along  with  Q.  Pediui,  and  the  murderers  of 
the  dictator  were  outlawed.  He  now  marched 
into  the  N.  of  Italy,  professedly  against  Antony, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  and  who  was 
descending  from  the  Alps  along  with  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  17  legions.  Augustus  and  Antony 
now  became  reconciled  ; and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  empire  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  trutmeiri 
ret  publicae  famBtituendaf^  and  that  this  arrangement 
should  last  for  the  next  5 years.  They  published 
a profcriptio  or  list  of  all  their  enemies,  whose  lives 
were  to  be  sacrificed  and  their  property  confiscated  : 
upwards  of  2000  equites  and  300  senators  were  put 
to  death,  among  whom  was  Cicero.  Soon  afterwards 
Augustus  and  Antony  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and 
defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  Philippi  in  42,  by  which  the  hopes  of  the  re- 
publican party  were  mined.  The  triumvirs  there- 
upon made  a new  division  of  the  provinces.  Lepidus 
obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned  to  Italy  to 
reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he  had  pro- 
mised them.  Here  a new  war  awaited  him  (41), 
excited  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony.  She  was 
supported  by  Antonius,  the  consul  and  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  who  threw  himself  into  the  forti- 
fied town  of  Penisia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in 
taking  in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
war,  but  the  opportune  death  of  Fiilvia  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  the  triumvirs,  who  concluded 
a peace  at  Brundusium.  A new  division  of  the 
provinces  was  again  made : Augustus  obtained  all 
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the  parts  of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town  of  Scodra 
in  lUyricuin,  and  Antony  the  £.  provinces,  while 
Italy  was  to  belong  to  them  in  common.  Antony 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  allian^.  In  39  Augustus  concluded 
a peace  with  Sex.  rompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  pre- 
vent com  from  reaching  Rome.  But  this  peace 
W’os  only  transitory.  As  long  as  Pompey  was  in- 
dependent, AuQustus  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  West,  and  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  that  Pompey  allowed 
piracy  to  go  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  war  against  him.  In  3G  the 
contest  came  to  a final  issue.  The  fleet  of  Augus- 
tus, under  the  command  of  M.  Agrippa,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  that  of  Pompey,  who  aban- 
doned Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia.  Lepidus,  who  had 
landed  in  Sicily  to  support  Augustus,  w'as  impatient 
of  the  luliordinate  part  w'hich  he  had  hitherto 
played,  and  claimed  toe  island  for  birosclf  ; but  be 
was  easily  subdued  by  Augustus,  stripped  of  his 
power,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
dignity  of  pontifex  roaximus.  In  35  and  34  Au- 
gustus was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Illyrians  and 
Dalmatians.  Meantime,  Antony  had  repudiated 
Octavia,  and  bad  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
people  by  his  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
m the  East.  Augustus  found  that  the  Romani 
were  quite  prepared  to  desert  bis  rival,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  32  the  senate  declared  war  against 
Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon  only  as  her 
infatuated  slave.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was 
occupied  by  preparations  for  war  on  both  sides.  In 
the  spring  of  31  Augustus  passed  over  to  Epirus, 
and  in  September  in  the  tamo  year  bis  fleet  gained 
a brilliant  victory  over  Antony's  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Actiura  in  Acarnania.  In  the  following 
year  (30)  Augustas  sailed  to  Egypt.  Antony  and 
I Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  surety  from  Actium, 
utan  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
ands  of  the  conqueror  ; and  Augustus  now  became 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  Homan  world.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  29,  and  after  restoring  order 
in  all  parts  uf  the  government  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  lay  down  his  powciw,  but  pretended  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
10  years  longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  re- 
peat^ several  times,  and  he  apparently  allowed 
himself  to  be  always  persuaded  to  retain  his  power 
either  for  10  or  5 years  more.  He  declined  all 
honours  and  distinctions  which  were  calculated  to 
remind  the  Romans  of  kingly  pow  er ; but  he  ac- 
cepted in  33  the  imperium  prvcvtituJart  and  the 
(rtlMtnitia  poteUaM  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolnhi- 
lity  was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  aiitborit}'  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  On  the  death  of  Lepidus 
in  12  he  Wcame  pontifex  maximus  ; but  though 
he  had  thus  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  great 
offices  of  state,  yet  he  was  too  prudent  to  show  to 
the  Romans  by  any  display  of  authority  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  He  bad  no  ministers,  in  our 
tense  of  the  word  ; but  on  state  matters,  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  he  con- 
sulted his  personal  friends.  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas, 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Cor- 
vimis,  and  Asinius  Pollio.  The  people  retained 
their  republican  privileges,  though  they  were  mere 
forms : they  still  met  in  their  assemblies,  and 
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elected  coimiU  and  other  ma(;istnitee  ; but  only 
ftuch  pcnont  were  elected  as  bad  been  proposed  or 
recommended  br  the  emperor.  The  almost  unin- 
terrupted festiTitiei,  games,  distributions  of  com, 
and  the  like,  made  the  people  forget  the  sub- 
stance of  their  republican  fre^oro,  and  ober  con- 
tentedly their  new  ruler.  The  wars  of  Augustus 
were  not  aggressive,  but  were  chiefly  undertaken 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Most  of  them  were  carried  on  by  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  he  conducted  some  of  them  in  person. 
Thus,  in  27*  he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and 
Astures  in  Spain,  whose  subjugation,  however,  was 
not  completed  till  19  by  Agrippa.  In  21  Augustus 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  spent  the 
winter  following  at  &*imos.  Next  year  (20)  he 
went  to  Syria,  where  he  received  from  PhraStes, 
the  Parthian  monarch,  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
In  16  the  Romans  suffered  a defeat  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  by  some  German  tribes  ; whereupon  Augus- 
tus went  himself  to  Gaul,  and  spent  4 years  there, 
to  regulate  the  government  of  that  province,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9 he  again  went  to  Gaul, 
where  he  received  German  ambassadors,  who  sued 
for  peace  ; and  from  this  time  forward,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  ^in  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
wars  that  w'ore  cniricd  on.  Those  in  Germany 
were  the  most  formidable,  and  lasted  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Nola,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  A.  D.  14.  at  the  age  of  76.  Augus- 
tus was  first  married,  though  only  nominally,  to 
Clodia,  a daughter  of  Clodius  and  Fulria.  His  2nd 
wife,  Scribonia,  bore  him  his  only  daughter,  Julia. 
His  3rd  wife  was  Livia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero.  Augustus  had  at  first  Axed  on  M. 
Marcellos  ns  his  successor,  the  son  of  his  sister 
Octavia,  who  wta  married  to  his  daughter  Julia. 
After  his  death  Jnlla  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and 
her  2 sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  w'ere  now 
destined  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  On  the 
death  of  these  2 youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him 
his  colleague  and  successor.  [TiBSRira.] 

AaguitUiii,  RomUltii,  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  his  fixther 
Orestes  (a.  d.  475),  after  the  latter  had  deposed 
the  emperor  Julius  Nepos.  In  476  Orestes  was 
defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death  : Romulus 
Augustulus  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  deprived 
of  the  sovereignty. 

Aularei,  a powerful  Gallic  people  dwelling  be- 
tween the  SequAiia  (Seine)  and  the  Liger  (Lorre), 
were  divided  into  3 great  tribes.  L A.  Eboro- 
vices,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
in  the  modern  Normandy:  their  capital  was  Me- 
dioianura,  afterwards  called  Eburovices  (Evreur). 
*2.  A.  Cenomini,  S.W.  of  the  preceding  near 
the  Liger : their  capital  was  Subdinnum  (le  Afam). 
At  an  early  period  some  of  the  Cenomani  crossed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy A.  Bran- 
novices,  E.  of  the  Cenomani  near  the  Aedui, 
whose  clients  they  were.  The  Diablintee  men- 
tioned by  Caenr  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  been 
likewise  a branch  of  the  Aulcrci. 

Anlis  (A6Mf),  a harbour  in  Ikeotia  on  the  Eu- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before  sail- 
ing against  Troy : it  had  a temple  of  Artemis. 

Anion  (AuAcvr : 1.  A district  and 

town  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  with  a 
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temple  of  Aesculapius,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
Au/omiim.»2.  a town  In  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  Strymonic  gulf.^8.  (Afeione)^  a fertile 
valley  near  Tarentum  celebrated  for  its  wine  (ami- 
evs  Ah/oh  fertili  Bacekcy  Hor.  Cam.  ii.  6.  18). 

Anranltis  (A^pa^rrir ; //uHran),  a district  S.  of 
Damascus  and  E.  of  Itiiraea  and  Ratanaea,  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  Jordan,  belonging  either  to  Palestine 
or  to  Arabia. 

Aoria  ChersonSsns  (t)  Xpvir^  X*pc6yri<ros)y  the 
name  given  by  the  late  get^^phers  to  the  Afalay 
Peninsula.  They  also  mention  an  Aurea  Regio 
beyond  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
country  round  Ara. 

AorSlia,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the 
dictator,  and  of  2 daughters.  She  carefully 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
always  took  a lively  interest  in  the  success  of  her 
son.  She  died  in  B.  c 54,  while  Caesar  was  in 
Gaul. 

AnrSUa  Oexts,  plebeian,  of  w'hich  the  most  im- 
portant members  are  given  under  their  family 
names.  Cotta,  Orbstss,  and  ScAfiRrs. 

AnrSlla  Orcatilla,  a beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia  at 
first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a former  marriage,  Catiline  is 
said  to  have  killed  bis  own  offspring  in  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  union. 

AnrdHa  Yia,  the  great  coast  road  from  Rome  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  nt  first  extended  no  farther  than 
Pisafy  but  was  afterwards  continued  along  the 
coast  to  Genua  and  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

AttFeli&ni.  [Gxnabuu.] 

Aorlll&itiu,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  270 — 275, 
was  bom  about  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium  in  Pannouia. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a common  soldier,  and  by 
bit  extraordinary  bravery  was  raised  to  offices  of 
trust  and  honour  by  Valerian  and  Claudius  II. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  elected  emperor 
by  the  legions  at  Sirmium.  His  reign  presents  a 
succession  of  brilliant  exploits,  w'hich  restored  for  a 
w'hile  their  ancient  Instre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 
He  first  defeated  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had 
crossed  the  Danulic,  and  were  ravaging  Paniionia. 
He  next  gained  a great  victory  over  the  Alemanni 
and  other  Gennan  tribes  ; hoi  they  succeeded 
notwithstanding  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Near 
Placentia  they  defeated  the  Romans,  but  were 
eventually  overcome  by  Aurelian  in  two  decisive 
engagements  in  Umbria.  After  crushing  a for- 
midable conspiracy  at  Home,  Aurelian  next  turned 
his  arms  against  ^nobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  whom 
he  defeated  took  prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  to 
Rome.  [Zbnobia  ] On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
marched  to  Alexandria  and  put  Firmus  to  death, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  West,  where  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricua,  w'ho  had 
been  declared  emperor  a short  time  Iwfore  the 
death  of  Gallienus.  Tctricus  surrendered  to  Au- 
relian in  a battle  fought  near  Chalons.  [TsTRicra.  j 
The  emperor  now  devoted  his  attention  to  domestic 
improvements  and  reforms.  Many  works  of  public 
utility  were  commenced  : the  most  important  of  all 
was  the  erection  of  a new  line  of  strongly  fbrtified 
walla,  embracing  a much  more  ample  circuit  than 
the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into  ruin  ; 
but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until  the 
reign  of  Probus.  After  a short  residence  in  the 
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city,  Aorelian  visited  the  provinces  on  the  Danube. 
He  now  entirely  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had 
been  hnt  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  made  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Danub^  as  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  boundary  of  the  empire.  A large  force 
was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in  preparation  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians  ; but  while  the 
emperor  was  on  the  march  between  Hemclea  and 
Byxantium,  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  officers. 
They  bad  been  induced  to  conspire  against  him  by 
a certain  Mnestbeus,  the  freedman  of  the  emperor 
and  his  private  secretary,  who  had  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  fearful  of  punishment,  had,  by  means  of 
forged  documents,  or^iised  the  conspiracy. 

AurilUnoi,  Caalina  or  GoeUiui,  a very  cele^ 
brated  Latin  physician,  was  a native  of  Numidia, 
and  probably  lived  in  the  4tb  centuiy  after  Christ 
Of  his  writings  we  possess  3 books  On  Acute 
Dimms  ^ Celerum  PaMionum,*'  (or  Do  Morbis 
Acutis,**)  and  5 books  On  Chronic  DieeaeeSy 
“ Tardarum  Passionum”  (or  “ De  Morbis  Chroni- 
cii”).  Edited  bv  Amman,  Arastel.  1709. 

X.  Anriliof  Azttdnintu,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
161 — 180,  commonly  called  “ the  philosopher," 
was  bom  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April,  a.  d.  121. 
He  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius  immediately 
after  the  latter  had  been  himself  adopted  by  Ha> 
drian,  received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  inoirted 
Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Piifs  (138).  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  161,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  but  he  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
sovereign  power  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  who  had 
been  adopted  by  Pius  at  the  same  time  as  Marcus 
himself.  The  two  emperors  henceforward  bore 
respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  L.  Aurelius  Vents.  Soon  after  their  accession 
Verus  was  despatched  to  the  East,  and  for  4 years 
(a.  d.  162 — 165)  carried  on  war  with  great  suc- 
cess against  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Panhia,  over 
whom  hU  lieutenants,  especially  Avidius  Cassius, 
gained  many  victories.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  both  emperors  triumphed,  and  assumed  the 
titles  of  ArmeniaeuM,  Parihicus  Maximus^  and 
Medteus.  Meantime  Italy  w’as  threatened  by  the 
numerous  tribes  dwelling  ^ong  the  northern  limits 
of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to 
the  Illyrian  border.  Both  emperors  set  out  to  en- 
counter the  foe;  and  the  contest  with  the  northern 
nations  was  continued  with  vaiy'ing  success  during 
the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose  head-quarters 
were  genemlly  fixed  in  Pannonia.  After  the  death 
of  Venu  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  success,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  victories  over  them  he  assumed 
in  172  the  title  of  Oermanicus,  which  he  also  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Commodus.  In  174  he  gained 
a decisive  rictory  over  the  Quadi,  mainly  through 
a violent  storm,  which  threw  the  barbarians  into 
confusion.  This  storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  prayers  of  a legion  chiefly  composed  of  Chris- 
tians. It  has  given  rise  to  a famous  controversy 
among  the  historians  of  Christianity  upon  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the  Thundering 
Legion.  The  Marcomanni  and  the  other  northern 
barbarians  concluded  a peace  with  Aurelius  in 
175,  who  forthwith  set  out  for  the  East,  where 
Avidius  Cassius,  urged  on  by  Faustina,  the  un- 
worthy wife  of  Anrelios,  bod  risen  in  rebellion  and 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  But  before  Aurelius 
reached  the  East,  Otssius  had  been  slain  by  his 
own  officen.  On  bis  arrival  ia  the  East,  Aurelius 
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acted  with  the  greatest  clemency  ; none  of  the  ac- 
complices of  (^^ius  were  put  to  death,  and  to 
establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he  ordered  the 
papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  without  suflering 
them  to  be  read.  During  this  expedition,  Faustina, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  died,  according 
to  some  by  her  own  hands.  Aurelius  returned  to 
Rome  towards  the  end  of  176  ; but  in  178  he  set 
out  again  for  Germany,  where  the  Marcomanni 
and  tlieir  confederates  had  aguin  renewed  the  war. 
He  gained  several  victories  over  them,  but  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  on  March  17th,  18U,  in 
I Pannonin,  either  at  Vindobona  ( t''ienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  in  the  59ih  year  of  his  age  and  20th  of  bis 
reign.  — The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of 
I M.  Aurelius  was  bis  devotion  to  philosophy  and 
; literature.  When  only  12  years  old,  he  adopted 
the  dress  and  practised  the  austerities  of  the 
Stoics,  and  be  continued  throughqut  his  life  a 
warm  adherent  and  a bright  ornament  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  We  still  possess  a work  by  M.  Au- 
relius, written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  entitled 
Td  «<f  jaurh*',  or  Meditations,  in  12  books.  It  is 
a sort  of  common-place  book,  in  which  were  regis- 
tered fn>nf  time  to  time  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  author  upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  without 
an  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement.  No  remains 
of  antiquity  present  a nobler  view  of  philosophical 
bcathenttm.  The  best  ^ition  of  the  Mediuuiont 
is  by  Gataker,  Cantab.  1652,  and  Lond.  1697.— 
The  cliief  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  his  2 persecutions  of  the 
Christians;  in  the  former  of  which.  166,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp  occurred,  and  in  the  latter, 
177,  that  of  Irenaeus.  — Aurelius  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Commodus. 

AnrSUoi  Victor.  [Victor.] 

AnrMlus,  one  of  tho  Thirty  Tyrant  (a.  d.  260 
— 267),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  during 
the  feeble  rule  of  Gallienus.  Aureolus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  of  Illyria  in  267, 
and  made  himself  master  of  N.  Italy,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  268,  by  Clau- 
dius II.,  the  successor  of  GaUieuas. 

Aurdra.  [Eos.] 

Aumnei.  [Italia.] 

Auronenleiiis  Cotta.  [Cotta.] 

Atua.  [Ausbtani.] 

AtLKd  or  Autcii,  a powerful  people  in  Aquitn- 
nia,  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchise : their 
capital  was  called  Climbemim  or  Elimberrum,  also 
Au^ta  and  Ausci  (now  AurM). 

AosetAlii,  a Spanish  people  in  the  modern  Ca- 
talonia : their  capital  was  Ausa  ( V'ique). 

Anion  (A5<rwv),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  or 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  Auruncans 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  Ausonia. 

Anidnei,  Atudnia.  [ Italia.] 

Atudnlui,  Decimal  Magana,  a Homan  poet, 
bom  at  Burdigftla  { liourdeaux),  al>out  a.  d.  310, 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  such  reputation 
at  his  native  town,  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  of 
Oration,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  and  w'as 
afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  by  Gratian  praefectus  of 
Latium,  of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  in  379  was 
elevated  to  the  consulship.  After  the  death  of 
Gratian,  in  383,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
ended  his  days  in  a country  retreat  near  Bourdeaux, 
perhaps  about  390.  it  is  roost  probable  that  he 
was  a Christian  and  not  a heathen.  His  extartt 
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works  are  — 1.  Epigrammatum  Liber^  a collectioL  | 
of  150  cpigramt.  2.  EphemerU.  containing  an  ac* 
count  of  the  business  and  proceedings  of  a day. 
3.  Parentalia^  a scries  of  short  poems  addressed  to 
friends  and  relations  on  their  decease.  4.  Profe^ 
sores,  notices  of  the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  5. 
EpiUxphia  Iferoum^  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a few  others.  6.  A metrical 
catalogue  of  the  first  12  Caesars.  7.  Tetnutichit, 
on  the  Caesars  from  Julius  to  Elagabalus.  8.  itarae 
Urhe9^  the  praises  of  14  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludm 
SepUm.  Sdpifntuin^  the  doctrines  of  the  7 sages  e.t> 
pounded  by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  JdgiUa, 
a collection  of  20  poems.  11.  Eclogariwit^  short 
poems  connected  with  the  Calendar,  Ac.  12.  Epi- 
s/of<ie,  25  letters,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose. 
13.  6’ru/idrtfia  ..4c.*/to  pro  Con$td(Uu,  in  prose,  ad> 
dressed  to  Gration.  14.  Periocktui^  short  argu- 
ments to  each  book  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15. 
Tre$  Pr(u/<diuncuiw.  — Of  these  works  the  Idyls 
have  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the  most 
pleasing  is  the  A/<iscf/a,  or  a description  of  the 
river  Moselle.  Autonius  possesses  skill  in  versifi- 
cation, hut  is  destitute  of  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  a poet.  The  best  edition  of  bis  complete  works 
is  by  Tollius,  Anutcl.  1G71. 

Aostar,  csilled  A'oftu  (Ndvor)  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  w*ind  or  strictly  the  S.W.  wind,  is  personi- 
fied as  the  god  of  the  S.  wind,  son  of  Astraeus  and 
Eos.  It  frequently  brouglit  with  it  fogs  and  rain ; 
but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  w*as  a dry 
sultry  w'ind  (hence  called  pluinbetu  Autter^  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6.  18),  injurious  both  to  man  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  Sirocco  of  the  modem  Italians. 

Autari&tae  (Airraptarm),  an  Illyrian  people  in 
the  Dalmatian  mountains,  extinct  in  Strabo's  time. 

Aataiiodfintixi,  -tlrom  (A  tuvrre),  a town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Aati^on  (Ain9<ritatf\  son  of  Tisamenus,  &ther 
of  Theras  and  Argui,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  oracle,  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  Pelopoo> 
nesua 

Antochtlibiies  (airrdx^oi'cr).  [.\boriginb8.] 

Aiit$151ef,  or  -ae  (A^oXdXa<),a  Gnetulian  tribe 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  Allas  moun- 
tains. 

Antdlfeui  (A5rd\uKor).  1.  Son  of  Hermes 
and  Chionc,  father  of  AnticI^,  and  thus  maternal 
grandfather  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount  Par- 
nassus, and  was  renowned  for  his  cunning  and  rob- 
beries. Ulysses,  when  staying  w’ith  him  on  one 
occasion,  was  wounded  by  a l>oar  on  Parnassus, 
and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that  he  was 
recognised  b}’  his  aged  nurse,  when  he  returned 
from  Troy.  ^2.  A Thessalian,  son  of  Deiroachus, 
one  of  tlie  Argonauts,  and  the  founder  of  Sinope. '■ 
8.  A mathematician  of  Pitane  in  Aeolis,  lived 
about  B.  c.  340,  and  w’rote  2 astronomical  treatises, 
which  are  the  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of 
the  Greek  nmtitematics  1.  On  the  Afotion  of  the 
Sphen  (vcp<  Kivovpfvr}^  ff^cupas).  2.  On  the  risings 
and  sritings  of  th/f  fijcrd  stars  (vcpl  sol 

Zuoititv).  Edited  by  Dasypodius  in  his  Sphaericae 
Jjoctrinae  Projx>silionct.  Argent.  1572. 

Autdm&la  (vd  AuroMoXa),  a fortified  place  on 
the  Orient  Syrtis  in  N.  Africa, 

AutfimMoxi  (AuroaeSwt').  1.  Son  of  Diorca, 
the  charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  com{>anion  of  his 
son  Pyrrhus.  Hence  Automedon  is  the  name  of 
any  skilful  charioteer.  (Cic.  pm  Hose.  Am.  35; 
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Juv.  i.  6],)a»2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a Greek  poet,  12  of 
whose  epigrams  ore  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ner>*a,  a.  d.  96 — 98. 

Autdm&li  (AvrdpoXoi),  as  a proper  name,  was 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  who  were  said  to 
have  deserted  from  Psammetichus  into  Aethiopia, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Mbro&. 

Aat5ii5S  (Auroi'dn),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother  of  Ac- 
taeon.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore  Pentbeos 
to  pieces  in  their  Bacchic  fur}':  her  tomb  w*as 
show'n  in  the  territory  of  Megara. 

Autrigfines,  a people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia 
between  the  ocean  (l^y  of  Biscay)  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Iberus  : their  chief  town  a*as  Fla- 

VlUBRIGA. 

Autronlni  Faetna.  [Pastus.] 

AUX&1I&  (Au^Tjirfa),  the  goddess  who  grants 
grow'th  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  honour^  at 
Troezen  and  Epidnurus,  was  another  name  for 
Persephone.  Damia,  w'ho  was  honoured  along 
with  Auxesia  at  Epidaurus  and  Troexen,  was  only 
another  name  for  Deroeter. 

Aoxlmom  (Auximas,  -fttis : OWmo),  an  impor- 
tant town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  a Homan  colony. 

Aqxfime  or  Ax-  {Avlovpn^  or  *A^wpri^nnd  other 
forms : Au^ovutrai,  or  ’A^ctfuirtu,  Ac. : Arum^  Ru. 
S.W.  of  Adow(i\  the  capital  of  a powerful  kingdom 
in  Ethiopia,  to  tho  S.  K.  of  Mcro^  in  I/at^  or 
..4/^snNia,  which  either  first  arose  or  first  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  aem.  It  grew  upon 
the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Straits  of  Mandeb  into 

Arabia.  Being  a mountainous  region,  watered  by 
the  numerous  upper  streams  of  the  Astaboras  and 
Astapus,  and  intersected  by  the  caravan  routes 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Bab-el-Mandcb,  the  country  possessed 
great  internal  resources  and  a flourishing  com- 
merce. 

Anz^,  or-ia,  or  Aadia  (5Wr-Giu^aR  or  //omxa, 
Ru.),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Mauretania  Cae- 
sariensis ; a Roman  colony  under  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

AvUItas  (A2*oXlTV}r:  Zeilah\  an  emporium  in 
S.  Aethiopia,  on  a bay  of  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
called  Av&lUes  Sinus  ('A  K<i\rot),  probably  the 
Gulf  of  Balt-el-Mandeb^  or  its  innermost  port,  S.  of 
the  Straits.  A people,  Avalliae,  are  also  mentioned 
in  these  fiarts. 

ATRiictim.  [Biturioks.] 

Avella-  [Abella.] 

Avenlo  {Avignon\  a town  of  the  Cavarei  in 
Gallia  Narboneiisis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. 

Ayantlcnm  (yireAc^es),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Helvetii,  and  subsequently  a Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Pia  Flaria  Cowdans  Emeriia^  of  which 
ruins  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  towm. 

Ayentinenaii,  OennoXus.  I.  L.,  consul  b.  c. 
3G5,  and  again  362,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Hemicans  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  and  his 
army  muted.  ■«2.  Ca.,  consul  3G3. 

AyenUnus,  son  of  I^erculcs  and  the  priestess 
Rhea. 

AyenUniu  Mona.  [Roma.] 

Ayernus  Lacus  (fi  "Aopvos  xf^nj : Ijago  A t«r- 
ffo),  a lake  clr>se  to  the  promontory  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea  between  Cumae  and  Putcoli.  This 
lake  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; it  is  cir- 
cular, about  l^mile  in  circumference,  is  very  deep, 


ARTEMIS  (DIANA).  ATHENA  (MINERVA) 


Athena  fMlnerra).  (From  the  Mnieum 
at  Flortnca.)  Pagca  101,  IW. 


Artemi#  (iManat,  the  lIuntrcM. 

(Moeeum  Capllolinum,  vol.  4,  tav.  37.)  rafte  90,  <Ht 


Artcmif  (Diana),  goddew  of  the  Moon. 
(Qorll,  Hu#,  h lor.,  voL  3,  tav.  Faff#  99,  9i. 

Athena  (MinervaV  (From  the  Muacum 
at  Drcadcn.)  l*9gc#  101,  liXi, 
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AVIANUS. 

ftnd  b suzTounded  by  httb  banka,  which  in  antb 
quitj'  were  covered  br  % gloomy  forest  sacred  to 
Hecate.  From  its  waters  mephitic  vapours  arose, 
which  are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  fij  over  it,  from  which  circumstance  its 
Greek  name  w'as  supposed  to  be  derived  (from  a 
priv.  and  Ifpyts),  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  my- 
thology on  account  of  its  cminection  with  the  lower 
worldL  On  its  banks  dwelt  the  Cimmerians  in 
constant  darkness,  and  near  it  was  the  cave  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  through  which  Aeneas  descended 
to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  cut  down  the  forest  which  surrounded 
the  lake,  and  connected  the  latter  with  the  Lu- 
crine  lake  ; he  also  caused  a tunnel  to  be  made 
from  the  lidee  to  Cumae,  of  which  a considerable 
part  remains  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
(irotta  di  SibyUa,  The  Lncrine  lake  was  Ailed  op 
by  an  eruption  in  1530,  so  that  Avemus  is  again  a 
separate  lake. 

Avi&nus,  Flatrlnt,  the  author  of  42  Aesopic 
fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  which  are  of  very 
IHtle  merit  both  as  respects  the  matter  and  the 
style.  The  date  of  Avianus  b uncertain  ; he 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  sera. — Ediiumi.  I)y  Cannegieter,  Amstel. 

1 73 1 ; by  Nodell,  Amstel.  1787;  and  by  Loebmann, 
Berol.  1845. 

Avifintii,  Etxfas  Festtu,  a Latin  poet  towards 
the  end  of  the  4 th  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
11b  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  that  age.  His 
works  are:-~l.  Deacriptio  Orbit  Terrae^  aW  called 
Metapktani  l*eriege$eo$  IHomptix^  in  1 304  hexameter 
lines,  derived  directly  from  the  of 

Dionysius,  and  containing  a succinct  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  tn  the  physical  and  poli- 
tical geography  of  the  known  world.  — 2.  Ora 
Maritimay  a fmginent  in  703  lambic  trimeters, 
describing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Aforseilles  to  Cadix.  — 3.  ^Iro^  /‘'Aoeaomeaa,  and 
Aratea  Progwatica^  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  fhe 
first  containing  1325,  the  second  552  lines,  being 
a paraphrase  of  the  two  works  of  Araius.  The 
poems  are  edited  by  Wemsdorf,  in  hb  Portae 
iMtini  MinortSy  vol.  v.  pt  iL,  which,  however,  docs 
not  include  the  Aratea. 

ATidSbM,  a people  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  whose 
position  b uncertain. 

ATltua,  AlpMiU,  a Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whose 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  Anihologia  Latina, 

A^tui,  duentliu.  [Clurntius.] 

AvltiLS,  IL  MadcilTtti,  emperor  of  tbo  West, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
Theodoric  II.  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  a.  d.  455  ; 
but,  after  a year's  reign,  was  deposed  by  Ricimer. 

Az5niui.  (Euxinus  Ponti/a.] 

Asia  {CaaUll  d'  Atao)y  a fortress  in  the  territory 
of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria. 

Azlon  ('A(lwr),  son  of  Phegeus,  brother  of 
Temenus,  along  with  whom  he  killed  Alcmaeon. 

Azidtbla  ('A{iod4a),  a maiden  of  Pblius,  who 
came  to  Athens,  and  putting  on  male  attire,  was 
for  some  time  a bearer  of  Plato,  and  afterwaMs  of 
Speusippus. 

Azina,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  3d  book  of 
Varro's  Da  Ra  Ruatioa. 

AzlUf  : Wardar  or  Vardhari)y  the 

chief  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Mt.  Scardus,  re-  | 
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ceires  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Erlgon,  and  floa  s S.E.  through  Macedonia 
into  the  Tbermaic  gulf.  As  a river-god,  Axius 
bqtot  by  Periboea  a son  Pelegon,  the  father  of 
ASTBROPAXL'S. 

AzSxta  a river  in  Gallia  Bclgica,  which 

&lls  into  the  Isara  {Oiae). 

Aztlma.  [Afj.xuMB.j 

Aiaii  (’A^<b),  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  Aphidas  and  Elstua  The  part 
of  Arcadia  which  he  received  from  his  father  was 
called  Azania  : it  was  on  the  borders  of  Klia 

Az&ni  ('Afopol : ’ACoplvni),  a town  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  river  Rbyndneus,  and  20  mile*  S.W.  of 
Cotyaeium  (Kiniapa/t).  The  ruin*  of  columns, 
capitab,  and  other  architectunil  fragments  are  scat- 
tered over  the  ground.  There  are  also  the  remnins 
of  a splendid  temple,  and  of  a theatre.  This  an- 
cient site  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Keupel. 

AaanTa  orBarbarla  ('A^avla,  Bap€apla:  AJan)y 
the  region  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  Aromata 
Pr.  (C.  Ouardafui),  as  far  ns  Rbaptum  Pr.  (C. 
Formoaa  9) 

Afftn^a  a demus  in  the 

S.W.  of  Attica,  near  isunium,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis. 

Axe  US  {*A(*vs),  son  of  Oymenits  of  Orchome- 
nos,  brother  of  Ergimis,  Stmtius.  Arrhon,  and  Py- 
leus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of  Astyoche. 

Ax5ma  or  AxSrlum  ( Afwpor,  ‘A^vpior : ’Af«- 
pfvijt,  'Afiwptdrnr,  ’Afwpei/s),  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Olympus,  formed,  with 
Doliche  and  Prthium,  the  Perrhaebian  Tripoli*. 

Ax5tos  (ACwror:  'Afo^iot:  Ashdod  or  AaJi- 
douti)y  a city  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea-coa*t,  9 miles 
N.E.  of  Ascalon.  It  was  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  which  were  included  within  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


• B. 

Bahrlus  (Bdgpus),  a Greek  poet,  probably  in 
tbe  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of  Aesop 
into  verse,  of  which  only  a few  fragments  were 
known,  till  within  tbe  last  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containing  123  fables  was  diKovered 
on  Mount  Athos.  ^ited  by  Lachniann,  BeroL 
1 845  ; by  Orelli  and  Baiter,  Turic.  1 845 ; by  Lewb, 
Lond.  1847> 

B&bj^lon  (BofoAwr:  BofeXwvior,  fern.  Bafu- 
AsM'lr  : Babel  in  0.  T. : Ru.  at  and  around  //tV/u/i), 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  capibil  of  a great  empire,  was  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  about  32*^  28' 
N.  lat.  Its  foundation,  and  the  establishment  of 
a kingdom  by  Nimrod,  with  the  city  for  a capital, 
are  among  the  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  {Ge».  x.  9,  10,  xL  I — 9).  Secular 
history  ascribes  its  origin  to  Bclus  (i.  e.  thegod 
Baal),  and  its  enlargement  and  decoration  to  Ninus 
or  his  wife  Semiramis  ; or,  according  to  another 
tradition,  the  country  was  subdued  by  Ninus,  and 
the  city  was  subsequently  built  by  Semiramis,  who 
made  it  the  coital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  At 
all  events  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Babylon  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrian  kings  of  Nineveh  from  a %'ery 
early  period  ; and  the  time  at  w'hi^h  the  governors 
of  ^bylon  first  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
virtually  independent,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty  until  we  know  more  of  the  history 
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of  the  early  Auvnan  dynasties.  [Comp.  Nabo- 
NASSAU.]  The  Babylonian  empire  be^ns  with  I 
the  reifpi  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchad-  | 
nezzar,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
destroyed  Nineveh  (a  c.  606),  and  soon  aftersrards 
defended  his  kingdom  against  the  aggressions 
(at  first  successful)  of  Necho,  king  of  Kgypt,  in 
the  battle  of  Circesium,  a c.  604.  Under  bis 
son  and  successor.  Nebuchadnezzar  (ac.  604 — 
56*2),  the  Babylonian  empire  reached  its  height, 
and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  and 
from  the  nwuntalns  of  Armenia  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  After  his  death  it  again  declined,  until 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
the  Modes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus  (b.  c.  538), 
who  made  the  city  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  the  others  being  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 
Under  his  successors  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Da- 
rius I.  dismantled  its  fortifications,  in  conS':'quencc 
of  a revolt  of  its  inhabitants  ; Xerxes  carried  off 
the  golden  statue  of  Belas,  and  the  temple  in  which 
it  stood  became  a min.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon  became  a part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  contributed  to  its 
decline  by  the  foundation  of  Sxlsixia  on  the 
Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed  it.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  in 
ruins  ; and  at  the  present  day  all  its  visible  re- 
mains consist  of  mounds  of  earth,  ruined  masses  of 
brick  walls,  and  a few  scattered  fragments.  Its 
▼ery  site  has  been  turned  into  a dreary  marsh  by 
repeated  inundations  from  the  river.  — The  city  of 
Babylon  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  magnifi- 
cence in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  formed 
a square,  each  side  of  which  was  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  miles)  in  length.  The  walls,  of  burnt  brick, 
were  200  cubits  high  and  50  thick  ; in  them  were 
2.50  towers  and  60  bronze  gales  ; and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates,  which 
divided  the  city  into  2 equal  parts,  was  embanked 
with  walls  of  brick,  the  openings  of  which  at  the 
ends  of  the  transverse  streets  were  closed  by  gates 
of  bronze.  A bridge,  built  on  piers  of  hewn  stone, 
united  the  2 quarters  of  the  city  ; and  at  each  end 
of  it  stood  a royal  palace : these  erections  were 
ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Of  two  other  public  build- 
ings of  the  greatest  celebrity,  the  one  was  the 
temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a great  height,  and  con- 
sisting of  8 stories,  gradually  diminishing  in  width, 
and  ascended  by  a flight  of  steps,  w'hich  woand 
round  the  whole  building  on  the  outside  ; in  the 
uppermost  story  was  the  golden  statue  of  Betns, 
with  a golden  altar  and  other  treasures:  this 
building  also  was  ascribed  to  Seroinimis.  The 
other  edifice  referred  to  was  the  “hanging  gardens" 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  whieh 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  arches.  The 
houses  of  the  city  were  3 or  4 stories  in  height, 
and  the  streets  w'ore  straight,  intersecting  one 
another  at  rieht  angles.  The  buildings  were  al- 
most universally  constructed  of  bricks,  some  burnt 
and  some  only  sun-dried,  cemented  together  with 
hot  bitumen  and  in  some  cases  with  mortar.— 
The  Babylonians  were  certainly  a Semitic  race  ; 
but  the  ruling  class,  to  which  the  kings  andprierts 
and  the  men  of  learning  belonged,  were  the  Chal- 
daeans,  whose  origin  and  affinities  are  somewhat 
doubtful  ; the  moet  probable  opinion,  however,  is , 
that  they  were  a tribe  of  invaders,  who  descended 
from  the  mounuins  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
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I and  conquered  the  Babylonians.  — The  religion 

I of  the  Chaldaeans  was  ^baeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  purely  so,  but  sym- 
bolised in  the  forms  of  idols,  besides  whom  they 
bad  other  divinities,  representing  the  powers  of 
natnre.  The  priests  formed  a caste,  and  cultivated 
science,  especially  astronomy  ; in  which  they  knew 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  5 of 
the  planets,  the  calculation  of  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  12  constellations, 
and  of  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  time  by  the  sun-dial.  They  must  also 
have  had  other  instruments  for  measuring  time, 
such  as  the  water-clock,  for  instance  ; and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  definite  methods  of  deter- 
mining such  quantities,  which  the  Cbaldaean  as- 
tronomers invented,  were  the  origin  of  the  systems 
of  weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics ; and  their  remains,  slight  as  they* 
are,  show  considerable  progress  in  the  flne  arts.  — > 
The  Babylonian  government  was  an  unlimited 
monarchy : the  king  appears  to  have  lived  in  al- 
most tot^  seclusion  from  his  people,  surrounded  by 
his  court ; and  the  provinces  were  administered  by 
governors,  like  the  Persian  satraps,  responsible 
only  to  the  monarch,  whose  commands  they  obeyed 
or  defied  according  to  his  strength  or  weakness.  — 
The  position  of  the  city  on  the  lower  coarse  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  at  the  meeting  of  natural  routes 
between  E.  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  other,  made  it  the  sent  of  a flourishing  com- 
merce and  of  immense  wealth  and  luxury.  — The 
district  around  the  city,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  on 
the  E.,  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.,  the  Arabian  De- 
sert on  the  \V.,  and  extending  to  the  bead  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  Babylonia  {Irak  Aro5«),  sometimes 
also  called  Chaldaea.  [But  comp.  Chaldaxa.] 
This  district  was  a plain,  subject  to  continual  in- 
undations from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
were  regulated  by  canals,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Naarmalcha,  i.  e.  Rnyal  Hwer  or  Canal  {wora» 
fibs  $aai\€tot^  jScurtAoc^,  flumen  regium), 

which  extended  from  the  Tigris  at  Seleucia  due 
W.  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  navigable.  The 
countn,'  was  fertile,  but  deficient  in  trees. 

B&^lon  (Badi/Xdis':  nr.  Foetal  or  Old  Cotro), 

; a fortress  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pyramids,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Its  origin  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  a boefy  of  Babylonian  deserters.  It 
first  became  an  important  place  under  the  Romans. 
Augustus  made  it  the  station  of  one  of  the  3 Egyp- 
tian legions. 

Bal^lfolo.  [Babylon.] 

Bacchao  qJbo  called  Maenadrt  and 

Th^iaAes.  L The  female  companions  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings  through  the  East,  are 
represented  as  crowmed  with  vine-leaves,  clothed 
with  fawn-skins,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
thxfTSHs  (see  Diet,  of  Ant  $.  o.).  — 2.  Priestesses  of 
Dionysus,  who  by  wine  and  other  exciting  causes 
worked  themselves  up  to  frenzy  at  the  Dionysiac 
festivals. 

Bacchl&dae  nn  Heraclid  clan,  de- 

rived their  name  from  Bacchis,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retained  the  supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first 
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under  a monarchical  form  of  government,  and  next 
as  a dote  oligarchy,  till  their  depotition  by  Cyp- 
aelus,  about  B c.  657.  They  were  for  the  mott  part 
driven  into  banithment,and  are  taid  to  hive  taken 
refuge  in  different  partt  of  Greece  and  even  Italy. 

Baeehlns  L The  author  of  a thort 

rnutical  treatbe  called  ciVa7«ryh  futwyt$nis, 

printed  by  Meibomiut,  in  the  Antiauae  Afugicue 
Audortg  SepienL,  Amtt.  1 652. « 2.  Of  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  one  of  the  earliett  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates:  his  writings  have  pe- 
rished. ^3.  Of  Miletus,  the  author  of  a work  on 
agriculture. 

Bacehoj.  [DioNVsra] 

BaochfUdes  one  of  the  great 

lyric  poets  of  Greece,  bom  at  lulls  in  Ceos,  and 
nephew  as  well  as  fellow-townsman  of  Simo- 
nides. He  flonrished  about  B.  c.4/0,  and  lived 
a long  time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  to- 
gether with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  in 
the  Doric  dialect  Hymns,  Paemis,  Dithyrambs,  Ac. ; 
but  all  his  poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  fragments,  and  2 epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  The  fragments  have  been  published  by 
Neue,  liaoAjflidit  C^i  Frapmenta^  Bcrol.  1823,  and 
by  Bergk,  Fociae  Lprici  Graeri^  p.  820. 

HartOfita  Silva,  a forest  which  separated  the 
Suevi  from  the  Chemsci,  probably  the  W.  part  of 
the  Thuringian  Forest. 

Baeis  (B<Uis),  the  name  of  several  prophets,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  the  BoMtian  seer, 
who  delivered  his  oracles  in  hexameter  verse  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia.  In  later  times  there  existed  a 
collection  of  his  oracles,  similar  to  the  Sibylline 
books  at  Rome. 

Bactra  or  Zariaspa  (rd  Bdarpo,  rd  Zoplo^a 
and  d Zopi  'mn; : licUJtk),  the  capit^  of  Bactbia, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  early  Persian 
kings,  but  not  to  have  been  a considerable  city  till 
the  time  of  Alexander,  who  settled  in  it  his  Greek 
mercenaries  and  bis  disabled  Macedonian  soldiers. 
It  8b>od  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  M.  Paropamisus  (the 
Hindoo  Koodt)  on  the  river  Ractrus  {Adiniak  or 
/JcAos),  about  25  miles  S.  of  its  jnnetion  with  the 
Oxus.  It  was  the  centre  of  a considerable  traffic. 
The  existing  mint,  20  miles  in  circuit,  are  all  of 
the  Mohammedan  period. 

Baotrla  or  -i&SA  (BoirrpiaK^ : Bdirrpot,  -loi, 
•icu^i : Bokhara),  a province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Paropamisus,  which 
sepsuated  it  from  Ariana,  on  the  £.  by  the  N. 
branch  of  the  same  range,  which  divided  it  from 
the  Sacae,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Oxus,  which  sepop 
rated  it  from  Sogdiana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mar- 
giano.  It  was  inhabited  by  a rude  and  warlike 
people,  who  were  subdued  by  Cyrus  or  his  next 
successors.  It  was  included  in  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  until  n.  c.  255,  when  Theodotus,  its 
governor,  revolted  from  AntiochuslI.,and  founded 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lasted  till 
B.C.  134  or  125,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Parthians,  with  whom,  during  its  whole  duration, 
its  kings  were  sometimes  at  war,  and  sometimes  in 
alliance  against  Syria.  This  Greek  kingdom  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bac- 
tria, and  included  at  least  a p^  of  Sogdiana. 
Bactria  was  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  contained  much  fertile  land  ; and  much 
of  the  commerce  between  W.  Asia  and  India  passed 
through  it. 
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Baduheiuiae  Lncna,  a wood  in  W.  Friesland. 

Baebla  Gens,  plebeian,  the  roost  important 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  suroames, 
Divxa,  SuLCA,  Tampuilus. 

BaeoMa,  a town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  W. 
of  Castulo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  silver  mines. 

Baeterrae  (Besiert),  also  called  BiterrensU 
orbs,  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Obris, 
not  far  from  Narbo,  and  a Roman  colony : its 
neighbourhood  produced  good  wine. 

Baatfca  [Hispania.] 

Baetia  {Guad^quiver)^  a river  in  $.  Spain,  for- 
merly call^  Tartatftui,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
Gartu,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Oretani,  fiows  S.W.  through  Baetica, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  post  the  cities  of  Cor- 
buda  and  Hispalis,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  2 mouths,  N.  of  Gades. 

Baf^&oam  (Barm),  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii 
in  Gallia  Belgica : there  are  many  Homan  remains 
in  the  modem  town. 

Bagaudae,  a Gallic  people,  who  revolted  under 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by 
Maximian,  a.  o.  286.  * 

Bagdas  (BaT^kss),  an  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  iHjiaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  whom 
he  poisoned,  B.  c.  338.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  111.  Onloroannus,  whom  he  had  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  336.  The  name  Bogoas  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  is  some- 
times used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with 
an  eunuch. 

Bagridat  (BccypdSas:  A/ejenfoA),  a river  of 
N.  Africa,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  near 
Utica. 

Baiaa  (Bai&nns),  a town  in  C-ampanio,  on  a 
small  bay  W.  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteoli, 
was  situated  in  a beautiful  country,  which  abounded 
in  warm  mineral  springs.  The  baths  of  Baioe 
were  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  town 
' itself  was  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Ro- 
I mans,  who  docked  thither  in  crowds  for  health  and 
: pleasure ; it  was  disringuisbed  by  licentiousness 
and  immorality.  The  whole  country  was  studded 
with  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  arid  emperors, 
which  covered  the  coast  from  Baiae  to  Puteoli : 
many  of  these  palaces  were  built  out  into  the  sea. 
(Hot.  Girm.  ii.  IR.  20.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Baioe  is  now  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the 
sea. 

Balblntu,*  D.  Gaellas,  w’os  elected  emperor  by 
the  senate  along  w’ith  M.  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxi- 
mus, after  the  murder  of  the  two  Gordians  in 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  238  ; but  the  new 
emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in 
June  in  the  some  vear. 

Balbna,  IT.  Aoilltia,  the  name  of  2 consuls,  one 
in  B.C.  150,  and  the  other  in  114. 

Balbuf,  T.  Ampins,  tribbne  of  the  plebs  a c. 
63,  u'as  a supporter  of  Pompey,  whom  he  joined 
in  the  civil  war  a c.  49.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero,  who 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  (ad  Fam.  vi.  12). 

Balbtis,  X.  Atitns,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  bore  him  a daughter, 
Atio,  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Balbus,  L.  Cornelias.  1.  Of  Gades,  served 
under  Q.  Metellus  and  Pompey  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  received  from  Pompey  the  Ro- 
man citixenship.  He  accompanied  Pompey  on 
bis  return  to  Rome,  a c.  71,  and  was  for  a long 
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time  one  of  hit  mo«t  intimate  friends.  At  the 
same  time  he  ^ined  the  friendship  of  Caesar,  who 
placed  great  confidence  in  hinL  As  the  friend  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  had  numerous  enemies, 
who  accused  him  in  56  of  having  illegally  assumed 
the  Roman  citizenship ; he  was  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, whose  speech  has  come  down  ts  us,  and  w*as 
acquitted.  In  the  civil  war,  49,  Balbus  did  not 
take  any  open  port  against  Pompey;  but  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Caesar,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Oppius  had  the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he 
was  equally  successful  in  gaining  the  fisvoar  of  Oc- 
tavian,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  40. 
Balbus  wrote  a diary  {Epkemeru)^  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  Caesar's  life.  He  took  care  that  Caesar's 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  conti- 
nued ; and  we  accordingly  find  the  8th  book  dedi- 
cated to  him. Nephewoftheureceding,rcceived  | 
the  Roman  franchise  along  with  hu  uncle.  He 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war ; he  was  quaes- 
tor of  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain  in  b.  c.  43, 
and  while^here  added  to  his  native  town  <lades  a 
suburb  ; many  years  afterwards  he  was  proconsul 
of  Africa,  and  triumphed  over  the  Garai^tes  in 
19.  He  built  a magnificent  theatre  at  Rome, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1 3. 

Balbus,  LudHoa.  1.  L.,  a jurist,  and  brother 
of  the  following.  "-"8.  a Stoic  philosopher,  and 
a pupil  of  Panaetius,  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  De  Natura  Deorum, 

Balbus,  Octaviui,  a contemporary  of  Cicero, 
bore  a high  character  as  a jiidez ; he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  triumvirs,  B.  c.  43. 

Balbus,  8p.  Tborius,  tribune  of  the  picbs,  about 
fi. c.  Ill,  proposed  an  agrarian  law.  See  DicL  of 
Ant.y  art.  Aar  Tkoria, 

Bale&rea  (BoAcopidcr,  BoAioglder),  also  called 
Oymaislas  IrttfArrftriai)  by  -the  Greeks,  2 islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithets  Afajor  and  A/ioor, 
whence  their  modem  names  Afajorca  and  Minorca, 
They  were  early  knoam  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
established  settlements  there  fur  the  purposes  of 
trade  ; they  afterwards  received  colonies  from 
Rhodes  ; and  their  population  was  at  a later  time 
of  a very  mixed  kind.  Their  inhobhiuKs,  also 
called  liaicares^  were  celebrated  as  slingers,  and 
were  employed  as  such  in  the  armies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  In  consequence  of  their 
piracies  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  finally  subdued  b.  c.  123,  by  Q. 
Metellus,  who  assumed  accordingly  the  surname 
Balearicus. 

Balistit,  pn'fect  of  the  praetorians  under  Va-. 
lerion,  whom  he  accoropani^  to  the  £ast  After 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  emperor  (a.  d.  260), 
he  rallied  a body  of  Roman  troops,  and  defeated 
the  Persiaas  in  Cilicia.  His  subsequent  career  is 
obscure  ; he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants <^nd  was  probably  put  to  death,  about  264, 
br  Udenathas. 

‘ Bamb&Uo,  X.  Fulvtui,  father  of  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  M.  Aiitonius  the  triumvir,  received  the 
nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a hesitancy  in 
his  speech. 

Bambfei.  [Himapolis]. 

B&nkia  {Mamora  f Ru.),  a city  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  on  the  river  Subur  (6<Ao«),  near  the 
W.  coast ; a colony  under  Augustus. 
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Bandfiilae  Foui  (Sam&Bco),  a fountain  in 
Apulia,  6 miles  from  Venusia.  (Hor.  Cam.  HL  1 3.) 

Bantia  (Banlinus  ; Banxi  or  raus).  a town  in 
Apulia,  near  Venusia,  in  a woody  district  {partus 
Bmtini,  Hor.  Curm.  iii.  4.  15). 

Barb&na  (BoJama\  a river  in  Illyria,  flows 
through  the  Palus  Labeotis. 

Bu’biri  (Bdp6apot),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans  applied 
the  name  to  all  people,  who  spoke  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin. 

Barb&zia.  [Azania.] 

Barb&tio,  coimnaiider  of  the  household  troops 
under  Gallus,  whom  he  arrested  by  command  of 
Constantius,  a.  d.  354.  In  355  be  was  made 
general  of  the  infantry,  and  sent  into  Gaul  to  assist 
Julian  against  the  AlemannL  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantius  in  359. 

Barb&tus,  XL  Q^rktlns,  consul  b.  c.  449  with 
Valerius  PuUicoIa  after  thecrerthrow  of  the  de- 
cemrirs.  [ Piblicola.] 

BorbosthliMS,  a mountain  E.  of  Sparta. 
Baxbfila,  AemQliu.  1.  Q.,  consul  b.  c.  317, 
when  he  subdued  Apulia,and  consul  again  tn  311, 
whea  he  fought  against  the  Etruscans. —•8.  L., 
consul  in  281,  carri^  on  war  against  the  Taren- 
tines,  Samnitet,  and  Sallentiues.  ~ 8.  X.,  consul 
in  230,  carried  un  uilt  against  the  Ligurians. 

Barca,  the  surname  of  Hamilcab,  the  father  of 
Hannibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  signifies  lightning.  His  family  waa 
distinguished  subsequently  as  the  ^^Barcine  family,** 
and  the  democratic^  P^rty*  which  supported  thin 
family,  as  the  **  Barciiie  party.” 

Biu^  or -a  (BdpKf):  BopKfrqr,  BopJcoToT,  Bar- 
caeus).  L (Merjrk,  Ru.),  the  second  city  of  Cy- 
renaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles) 
from  the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a set- 
tlement of  a Lib>*an  tribe,  the  Barcaei,  but  about 
B.  a 560  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceders 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerful  as  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  Cyrenaiem  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  city.  In  B.  c.  510  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of  iu 
inhabitants  to  Bnciria,  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a new  city,  which  was  named  Ptolbmais 
,and  which  took  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Cyrena'ic  Pentapolis.<«8.  A town  in 
Bactria  peopled  hy  the  removed  iababitants  of  the 
Cyrenaic  Biuca. 

Baxfil&O  {Barceiova\  a town  of  the  Laeetani,  in 
Hispania  Tairacoiiensis,  afterwards  a Roman  co- 
lony : the  town  was  not  largo,  but  it  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour. 

Bardanes.  [Arbacks  XXL] 

Bardylifl  or  Bardyllii  (Bd^uAir,  Bd^vAAit), 
an  Illyrian  chieftain,  carried  on  frequent  wars  with 
the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  the  fi&tber  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  b.  a 359. 

Bar5a  Sordnua,  consul  sufiectus  in  a.  d.  52 
under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  .\sia, 
was  a man  of  justice  and  integrity.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  together  with  his  daughter 
Servilia.  The  chief  witness  against  him  was  P. 
Egnatius  Celer,  a btoic  philosopher,  and  the  teacher 
of  Sorunus.  (See  Juv.  iii.  116.) 
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BargiUli,  a people  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  be- 
tween the  Pyreneet  and  the  Iberu*. 

Barham  (Barinui : Ban),  a town  in  Apulia,  on 
the  Adriatic,  a municipium,  and  celebrated  for  iu 
fisheries  (Bana»m  pucosum^  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  97). 

Barsaantei  (Bap<ra4yrrjs)  or  Barsaentna  (Bop- 
^cUi^ot),  satimp  of  tho  Arachoti  and  Drangae,  took 
port  in  the  murder  of  Darius  III.,  and  afterwards 
Hed  to  India,  where  be  was  seised  by  the  inhabit* 
ants  and  delivered  up  to  Alexander,  who  put  him 
to  death. 

BaninS  (Baptrt*^).  1.  Daughter  of  Artabacus, 
and  wife  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  subsequently 
married  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
•on,  Herailes.  She  and  her  son  were  put  to  death 
by  Polysperchon  in  309.  — 2.  Also  called  Statlra, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  HI.,  whom  Alexander 
married  at  Susa,  B.  c.  824.  Shortly  after  Alex- 
andePs  death  she  was  murdered  by  Roxana. 
Baainltij.  [BsTaNAXA.] 

Baailla  (Batel  or  Bd/e),  a town  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Valcntinian  built  a 
fortress. 

the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constaniios,  brother 
of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Banlluf,  commonly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was 
bom  A.  D.  329,  at  Caesarea.  He  studied  at  An- 
tioch or  Constantinople  under  Libanius,  and  subse- 
quently continued  his  studies  for  4 years  (331 — 
355)  at  Athens,  chiefly  under  the  sophists  Hime- 
rius  and  Proacresius.  Among  bis  fellow-students 
were  the  emperor  JulUn  and  Gregory  Nasianxen, 
the  latter  of  whom  became  his  most  intimate  friend. 
ARer  acquiring  the  greatest  reputation  as  a student 
for  bis  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
science,  he  returned  to  Caesarea,  where  he  began 
to  plead  causes,  but  toon  abandoned  his  profession 
and  devoted  himself  to  a religious  life.  He  now 
led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years  ; he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  370  in  place  of  Eusebius  ; he 
died  in  379.  — The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Gamier,  Paris,  1721 — 1730. 

B&aDua,  L.  Hinudm,  served  under  Caesar  in 
Oaul,  and  commanded  part  of  C^aesaPs  fleet  in  the 
civil  war.  He  was  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  (b.c. 
44),  and  in  the  following  year  was  murdered  by 
hit  own  slaves. 

Baiakreiii  (Ba(r<rapci/r),  a surname  of  Dionysus, 
probably  derived  from  0affffapit^  a fox-skin,  worn 
by  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  in  Thrace. 

BuMUi,  Aufidlua,  an  orator  and  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Homan  w*an  in  Germany,  nnd  a work  upon  Roman 
history  of  a more  general  character,  w’hicb  was 
continued  in  31  books  by  the  elder  Pliny. 

Baasus,  CMtalllU,  a Roman  eques,  and  an 
adherent  of  Pompey,  fled  to  Tyre  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  B.c.  4B.  Shortly  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Tyre,  and  was  joined  by  roost 
of  the  troope  of  Sex.  Caesar,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  had  b^n  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Baasus.  He  subsequently  settled  down 
in  Apoinea,  where  he  niiuntained  himself  for  3 
years  (46 — 43)  against  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  and 
afterwards  against  Statius  Murcus  and  Marcius 
Crispus.  On  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in  Syria  in  43, 
the  troops  of  Bassus  w'ent  over  to  Cassiua 

BtMiiiy  Caaflni,  a Roman  lyric  poet,  and  a 
Riend  of  Persius,  who  addresses  his  6th  satire  to 
bia,  was  destroyed  along  with  his  villa  in  a.  d.  79 
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by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Bassus,  SaleiiLB,  a Roman  epic  poet  of  consi- 
derable merit,  contemporary  with  V'espasian. 

Bastamae  or  Bastsmas,  a warlike  German 
people,  who  migrated  to  the  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  wars  of  Phijip  and  Perseus  against  the 
Romans,  and  at  a later  period  they  frequently  de- 
vastated Thrace,  and  were  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Roman  governors  of  the  province  of  Macedonia. 
In  B.  c 30,  they  were  defeated  by  M.  Croosus, 
and  driven  across  the  Danube  ; and  we  find  them, 
at  a later  time,  partly  settled  between  the  Tyras 
{Dmisttr)  and  ^rysthenes  {Dnieper).,  and  partly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  under  the  name  of 
Beactei,  from  their  inhabiting  the  island  of  Peuce, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

Bastit&ni  (also  Butetazd,  Butuli),  a people 
in  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  coast. 

BKtkntea  or  Basanitis  (Baravoio,  B<urar7ri$: 
0.  T.  Boshan,  Bason),  a district  of  Palestine,  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  river  Jabbok  on 
the  S.  to  Mt.  Herraon,  in  the  Antilibanns  chain, 
on  the  K.  The  • and  t are  mere  dialectic  va- 
rieties. 

Bit&yi  or  BatiiTi,  a Celtic  people  who  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  consequence  of  civil  dis- 
sensions, before  the  time  of  Julios  Caesar,  and 
settled  in  the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal,  and  the  Maas,  which  island  was  calKd 
after  them  Intula  Batarorum.  They  were  for  a 
lung  time  allies  of  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  the  Germans,  and  were  of  great  service  to 
the  former  by  their  excellent  cavalry  ; but  at 
length,  exasperated  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man officers,  they  rose  in  revolt  under  Claudius 
Civilis,  in  a.  fi.  69,  and  were  with  great  difficulty 
subdued.  On  their  subjugation,  they  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  mildness,  and  were  exempt 
from  taxation.  Their  coumr}*,  which  also  extendi 
beyond  the  island  S.  of  the  Maas  and  the  Wnnl, 
was  called,  at  a later  time,  BatATia.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Lnfidunum  {Letfdeh)  and  Batavwiurum^ 
between  the  Moos  and  the  Waal.  The  Canine- 
fatti  or  Canninefutei  were  a branch  of  the  Batavi, 
and  dwelt  in  the  W.  of  the  island. 

Batavodtlram.  [Ratavl] 

Bathyelea  (Ba&vcA^t),  a celebrated  artist  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  constructed  for  tho 
' Ijacedoemonians  the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amy- 
claeaii  Apollo.  He  probably  flourished  about  the 
time  of  ^lon,  or  a little  later. 

Bithyllna.  1.  Of  Samos,  a beautiful  youth 
l>eloved  by  Anacreon. «« 8.  Of  Alexandria,  the 
I freedman  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  brought  to  per- 
fection, together  with  Pylades  of  Cilicia,  the  imita- 
tive dance  or  ballet  called  Pantomimut.  Bathyllus 
excelled  in  ctmic,  and  Pylades  iu  tragic  personifi- 
cations. 

Batnae  (Bdrrai : BaTroTor).  1.  (.Sara;),  a 
city  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  E.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  S.W.  of  Edessa,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances : founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  taken 
by  Trajan ; celebrated  for  iU  annual  fair  of  Indian 
and  Syrian  merchandize. 8.  {Dahab)^  a city  of 
Cyirhestice,  in  Syria,  between  l^roea  and  Hiem- 
polis. 

Bato  (Betrajv).  1.  The  charioteer  of  Ampbia- 
raus,  was  swallowed  np  by  the  earth  along  with 
A.mphiaraU8.~2.  The  name  of  2 leaders  of  the 
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Ponnonians  and  Dalmatiani  in  their  inturreclion 
in  the  reign  of  Auguttoi,  a.d.  6.  Tiberius  and 
Gerxnanicut  were  both  sent  against  them,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  them,  in  eonaequence 
of  which  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  concluded 
a peace  with  the  Romans  in  8.  But  the  peace  was 
of  short  duration.  The  Dalmatian  Bato  put  his 
namesake  to  death,  and  renewed  the  w*ar.  Tibe- 
rius now  finally  subdued  Dalmatia ; Bato  surren- 
dered to  him  in  9 upon  promise  of  pardon  ; he 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  his  life  was 
spared. 

Battl&dae  (BarridSai),  kings  of  Cjrrene  during 
8 generations.  1 Battui  L,  of  Thera,  led  a colony 
to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  founded  Cyreiie  about  b.  c.  631.  He  was  the 
first  king  of  Cyrene,  his  government  was  gentle 
and  just,  and  after  his  death  in  599  be  was  wor- 
shipped as  a hcro.««2.  AroMilauj  L,  son  of 
No.  I,  reigned  b.  c.  599 — 583. •*•8.  Batttis  IL, 
sumamed  **  the  Happy,**  son  of  No.  2,  reigned  b.  c. 
583 — 560  ? In  his  reign,  CjTeno  received  a great 
number  of  colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  increos^  strength  of  his 
kingdom  Battus  was  able  to  subdue  the  neigh- 
bouring Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  Apries,  king 
of  Kgypt  (570),  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Libyans.  ^4.  AroBaUaoa  IL,  son  of  Ko.  3,  sur- 
named  **  the  Oppressive,*’  reigned  about  B.c.  560 
— 550.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  between 
himself  and  his  brothers,  the  latter  withdrew  fh>m 
Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca.  He  was  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  «6.  Batttu  HI., 
or  **  the  I.Ame,”  son  of  No.  4,  reigned  about  B.  c. 
550 — 530.  In  hit  time,  Deroouax,  a Mantinean, 
gave  a new  coiutitution  to  the  city,  whereby  the 
ro^'al  power  was  reduced  within  veiy*  narrow  limits. 
•^6.  Arcasiiauf  Ql.,  son  of  No.  5,  reigned  about 
B.C  530 — 5l4,  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  but 
recovered  his  kingdom  with  the  aid  of  Samian 
auxiliaries.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
by  making  submission  to  Cambyses  in  525.  He 
was,  however,  again  obliged  to  leave  Cyrene  ; he 
fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Ilarca,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  and  was  there  slain  by  the  Barcacans 
and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  *7.  Batttu  IT., 
probably  son  of  No.  6,  of  whose  life  we  have  no 
accounts. « 8.  Arcetilaiu  IV.,  probably  son  of 
No.  7,  whose  victor)'  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Py- 
thian games,  &c.  466,  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  iu 
his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes.  At  his  death, 
about  450,  n popular  government  was  established. 

Batttu  (Bdrror),  a shepherd  whom  He'hnes 
turned  into  a stone,  because  he  broke  a [Tomise 
which  he  made  to  the  god, 

BatUom,  a town  in  Campania  of  uncertain  site. 

Bauds.  [Philemon.] 

BauU  (Boru/oX  a collection  of  villas  rather  than 
a town,  between  Misenum  and  Balac  in  Campania. 

Birlus  and  Kaevitu,  2 malevolent  poetasters, 
who  attacked  the  poetiy  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Bazira  or  Badra  (Bd(q>a:  Bd^ipoi:  liajomr^ 
N.W.  of  /*e*Aafr«r),  a city  in  the  Paropamisus, 
taken  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India. 

Bebr^oas  {h«4pvK*s).  L A mythical  people  in 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  of  Thracian  origin,  whose 
king,  Amycus,  slew  Pollux  [p.  76, a.].  — 8.  An  an- 
cient Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, N.  and  S.  of  the  Pyrenees:  they  possessed 
nomeious  herds  of  cattle. 
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Badri&cum,  a amall  place  in  Cisalpine  Oaol 
between  Cremona  and  Verona,  celebrated  for  tb« 
defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of  the  Vitellian  troops;, 
A.  D.  69. 

Balbliu  (BcA8ii« : B«A8iWnrs).  L.  (5)^.  Georpa 
d^Arbori\  an  island  in  the  A^aean  sea,  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Attica.  8.  See  Bblbmina. 

Belomlna  (BeAt^Ura),  also  called  Belmiaa  and 
Belhima,  a town  iu  the  N.W.  of  lAiconia,  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia.  The  surrounding  district  wa« 
called  BelmimUit  and  Belbinotu. 

BalSsis  or  B«18ajs  (BfAs^ir,  BfA«<n;f),  a Cbal- 
daeao  priest  at  Babylon,  who  is  said,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to  have  overthrown 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbaces.]  Belesis 
afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon  from 
Arbaces. 

Be4^,  one  of  the  3 great  people,  into  which 
Caesar  divides  the  population  of  Oaul.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  W.  br 
the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sequana  {Seim)  and 
Matrona  (A/an»e),  and  on  the  K.  by  the  territoiy 
of  the  Treviri.  They  were  of  German  origin,  and 
bad  settled  in  the  country,  expelling  or  Cueing 
to  subjection  the  former  inhabitants.  They  were 
the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  were 
subdued  by  Caesar  after  a courageous  resist- 
ance, and  were  the  first  Gallic  people  who  threw 
off  the  Roman  dominion.  The  Belgae  were  sub- 
divided into  the  tribes  of  the  Nervu,  Bbllovaci, 
Rbmi,  SrBSstoNxs,  Morini,  Mbnapii,  Adua- 
Tici.  and  others  ; and  the  collective  forces  of  the 
whole  nation  were  more  than  a million. 

Belgica  [Gallia.] 

Belgium,  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bbllovaci,  and  of  the  tribes  dependent 
upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  Atrebates,  Ambiani, 
Velliocasaes,  Aulerci,  and  Caleti.  Belgium  did  not 
include  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Belgae, 
for  we  And  the  Nervii,  Rcmi,  Ac.,  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  it.  (Caes.  B,  G.  r.  24.) 

Belisirlus,  the  greatest  general  of  Jostinian, 
was  a native  of  Illyria  and  of  mean  extraction.  In 
A.  D.  534,  he  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa,  which  had  been  established  by  Genseric 
about  100  years  previously,  and  took  prisoner  the 
Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  whom  be  led  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople.  In  535—540,  Belisarius  carried 
on  war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  conquered 
Sicily,  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of 
Justinian.  In  541 — 544  he  again  carried  on  war 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  but  was  again  recalled 
by  Justinian,  leaving  his  victories  to  be  corofjeted 
by  his  rival  Narses  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  lost  victory  of  Beli- 
sarius was  gained  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the 
Bulgarians,  559.  In  563  he  was  accused  of  a con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Justinian  ; according  to 
a popular  tradition,  be  was  depriv^  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered  as 
a bq^gar  through  Constantinople ; but  according  to 
the  more  authentic  account,  he  was  merely  impri- 
soned for  a year  in  his  own  palace,  and  then  re- 
stored to  his  honours.  He  died  in  565. 

BeUIrbpbon  or  BeUirdpbontea  (BsAAspo^r 
or  B*\\€pop6irnfs)f  son  of  the  Corinthian  king 
Glaucut  and  Kurymede,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
was  originally  called  Hipponous^  and  receiv^  the 
name  Belleropbon  from  slaying  the  (Corinthian  Bel- 
lerus.  To  be  purified  from  the  murder  be  fled  to 
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Proetu&t  wbote  wife  Antfa  fell  in  lore  with  the 
Toung  hero ; but  af  her  ofTen  were  rejected  by 
Kim,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  having 
made  improper  proposals  to  lier.  Proetus,  unwil- 
ling to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  sent  him  to 
his  falher>in>law,  lobates,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a 
letter  in  which  the  latter  was  request^  to  put  the 
oung  man  to  death.  lobates  oc^rdingly  sent 
im  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera,  thinking  that 
he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest.  After  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  winged  hone,  Pegasus, 
Belleroplum  rose  with  him  in  the  air,  and  killed 
the  Chimaera  with  his  arrows.  lobates,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  Bellcropbon  sgainst  the  Solymi  and 
next  against  the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  he 
was  also  victorious  ; and  on  his  return  to  Lycia, 
being  attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians,  whom 
lobates  had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bel- 
leropbon  slew  them  alL  lobates,  now  seeing  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  kill  the  hero,  gave  him  his  daughter 
(Philonoe,  Anticl£a,  or  Cassandra)  in  marriage,  and 
made  him  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Bellcropbon 
became  the  father  of  Isandcr,  llippoiocbus,  and 
Laodamla.  At  last  Dellerophon  dtew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grieC 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Aleian  held,  avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Homer  says 
respecting  Bellerophon's  later  fate ; some  traditions 
rcl^d  that  be  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  npon 
Pegasus,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a gad-fly  to  sting 
the  horse,  which  threw  off  the  rider  upon  the  earth, 
who  became  lame  or  blind  in  consequence.  (Hor. 
Curm.  iv.  11.  *26.) 

Belli,  a Celti^rian  people  in  Hisponia  Tom- 
conensia 

Belldiia,  the  Homan  goddess  of  war,  was  pro- 
bably B Sabine  divinity.  She  is  frequently  men-  i 
tinned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  companion  of 
Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  bis  wife,  and  is  i 
described  as  armed  with  a bloody  scourge.  (Vurg.  ' 
Afn.  viii.  703).  During  the  Samnite  wart,  in  b.  c. 
29G,  App.  Claudius  Caecus  vowed  a temple  to  her, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Her 
priests,  called  IkUomarii,  wounded  their  own  arms 
or  legs  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her. 

BeilOT&oi,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgae, 
dwelt  in  the  modem  Zfsaaruts,  between  the  Seine, 
Oise,  Somme,  and  Breslc;  In  Caesar'E  time  they 
could  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field,  but  they 
were  subdued  by  Caesar  with  the  other  Belga<\ 

B&on  or  Badon  (BsAwi',  BoiAwr,  nr.  Bolonia^ 
Ru.),  a sea-port  town  in  Hispania  Bnctica  on  a 
river  of  the<  same  name  (now  iktrhaie)^  the  usual 
place  for  crossing  over  to  Tingis  in  Mauretania. 

Belna  (BnAot),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  or 
Kunrnome,  twin-brother  of  Ageuor,  and  father  of 
Aegyptus  and  Dons  us.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  ancestral  hero  and  national  divinity  of  several 
eastern  nations,  from  whom  the  legions  about  him 
were  transplanted  to  Greece  and  there  became 
mixed  up  with  Greek  myths. 

Bilna  (B^Aof  : Xakr  Aamoii),  a river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  at  the  foot  of  M.  Carmel,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  close  to  the  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
celebrated  for  the  tradition  that  its  fine  sand  first 
led  the  Phoenicians  to  the  invention  of  glass. 

Ben&ooi  laoui  {Logo  di  Ourda)^  a l^e  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  (Gallia  Trazispadana),  out  of  which 
the  Mincius  flows. 

Bin^Tentom  {Benetenio),  a town  in  Somnium 
on  the  Appta  Via,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  val- 
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leys,  through  which  the  Sabatus  and  Color  flow, 
formerly  called  Malrttntum  on  account,  it  is  said, 
of  its  bad  air.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Italy,  haring  been  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Diomede.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a colony 
thither  in  B.C.  268,  and  changed  its  name  Mule- 
ventum  into  Beneventuro.  It  was  colonized  a 
second  time  by  Augustus,  and  was  hence  called 
Colonia  Julia  Concordia  Augmeta  /e/tx.  The  mo- 
dem town  has  several  Roman  remains,  among 
others  a triumphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

BerSeyntXa  {B«p*Kvmla)^  a surname  of  Crl>ele, 
which  she  derived  from  Mt.  Berecyntus  where 
she  was  worshipped. 

B&inlo2  (BcpcFfaq),  a hlacedonic  form  of 
PhfimJee  (♦«p#r/irq),  i.  e.  “ Bringing  Victor)'.*'  — 

L First  ihe  wife  of  an  obscure  Macedonian,  and 
afterwards  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  when  she  came  to  Egypt  in  attendance 
on  his  bride  Eurv'dice,  Antipnter's  daughter.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtne,  and  w'as 
the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  — 8. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelpbus,  and  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  who  divorced 
Laodice  in  order  to  marry  her,  b.  c.  249.  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  247,  Antiochus  recalled 
Laodice,  who  notwithstanding  caused  him  to  be  § 
poisoned  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  son.  — 3. 
Daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
her  son  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  22 1 . The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which 
she  dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe  at  Zephy- 
rium,  was  said  to  have  become  a conitellntion.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in  a poem,  of  which 
we  have  a translation  by  Catullus.— 4.  Otherwise 
called  Cleopatra^  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIII,  La* 
thyms,  succeeded  her  father  on  the  throne,  b.  c. 
81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alexander  11.),  but 
was  murdered  by  her  husband  19  days  after  her 
marriage. —6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletet, 
and  eldest  sister  of  the  famous  Clcopotra,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines  when 
they  drove  out  her  father,  b.  c.  58:  She  n^-xt  mar- 
ried Archebus,  but  was  put  to  death  with  her  hus- 
band, when  Gabinius  restored  Auletes,  55.-6. 
Sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  married  Aristobulus, 
who  W’as  put  to  death,  b.  c.  6.  She  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  Agrippa  I.  — 7. 
Daughter  of  Agrippa  1.,  mnrricd  her  uncle  Herod, 
king  of  Cbalcis,  by  whom  she  had  2 sons.  After 
the  death  of  Herod,  a.  l>.  48,  Berenice,  then  20 
years  old,  live<l  with  her  brother  Agrippa  II.,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Titus,  who  was  only 
withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by  fear  of 
offending  (he  Romans  by  such  a step. 

B^rraXce  (Bsperim} : BspcKoccvs).  the  name  of 
several  cities  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  1. 
Formerly  Exinngeber  (Ru.  nr.  AkaUjk\  in  Arabia, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelanites,or  E.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea.  — 2.  In  Upper  Egypt  (for  so  it  was 
considered,  though  it  lay  a little  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  Syene),  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a gulf 
called  Sinus  Immundus  (dadGogruv  adAwos,  now 
Foul  Bay),  where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  It 
was  named  after  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  11.  Phila- 
delphua,  who  built  it,  and  made  a iW  hence  to 
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Coptoi,  so  that  it  became  a cliief  emporium  for  the 
commerce  of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  a praefectus.^ 
3.  B.  Panclu^sos  (B.  Ttiyxpvcot  or  aar^  2d- 
3as),  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  Aethiopia,  consider- 
ably S.  of  the  above.*— 4.  B.  EpidlTM  (B. 
Asipn^),  on  the  Prom.  Dim,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Rod  Sea  {SintUt  of 
A/«ade/*  >. -*  5.  (Ifen  Ghazi^  Ru.),  iu  Cyrenaicn, 
formerly  Hesperia  ('Eowepi'rb  the  fabled  site  of  the 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  took  its  later  name 
from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Kiiersetes,  and  was 
the  W.-most  of  the  5 cities  of  the  Lybian  Peota- 
polis.  — There  were  other  cities  of  the  name. 

Bergist&ni,  a people  in  the  N.  E.  of  Spain  be- 
tween the  IberuB  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose  capital 
was  Berffiura. 

Bergbxmun  (Bergomas,  -atis : Beryamo),  a town 
of  the  Orobii  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  l>etween  Comum 
and  Brixia,  afterwards  a municipium. 

Bertt  {B*p6t})f  a Trojan  woman,  wife  of  Dorr- 
clus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  whose  form 
Iris  assumed  w*hen  she  persuaded  the  women  to 
set  bre  to  the  ships  of  A'*nens  in  Sicilr. 

Beroea  (Bepoio,  also  B«p<^ : Bspotsor, 

BspoiaTor).  1.  ( IVrrid),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
Mt.  Dermius,  and  on  the  Aitraeus,  a tributary  of 
the  Haliacmon,  S.W.  of  Pella,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  >—2.  (Beria)^  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Thrace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
together  wdth  Pbilippopolis,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts.  8.  {AlepjM  or  Haieh\  a 
town  in  Syria  near  Antioch,  enlarged  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  gave  it  the  Macedonian  name  of  Be- 
roea. It  is  called  lldbon  or  Ckdbon  in  Exekiel 
(xxvii.  18),  and  Chaiep  in  the  Byzantine  writera, 
a name  still  retained  in  the  modem  7/u/e6,  for 
which  Europeans  have  substituted  Aleppo. 

BSrdfUS  (Bnpwffdr  or  Bnpwirirdr),  a priest  of 
Beluj  at  Babylon,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  (b.  a 261 — 246),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a history 
of  Babylonia,  in  3 books  (called  BofoAwpiird,  and 
sometimes  XoAStuact  or  urroplat  XoASoIxal).  It 
embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the  human 
race,  a description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population, 
and  a chronological  list  of  its  kings  down  to  the 
time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Berosut  says  that  he 
derived  the  materials  for  his  work  from  the  ar- 
chives in  the  U'mple  of  Belus.  The  work  itself  is 
lost,  but  considerable  fragments  of  it  arc  preserved 
in  Josephus,  Kusebiim.  S^mcellus,  and  the  Christian 
fathers:  the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by 
Richter,  Lips.  1823,  and  in  Didot's  Fragmenta 
Hutoricorum  G roc  com  vol.  ii.  Paris,  1648. 

B4rjktu  (Bripvr6s:  BvpvTtos:  Beirut^  Ru.), 
one  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia,  stood  on  a 
promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  M^oras 
(A'oAr  BdmO^  half  way  between  Byblus  and 
Sidon.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Try- 
phon  (B.C.  140),  and  restored  by  Agrippa  under 
Augustus,  who  made  it  a colony.  It  afterwards 
became  a celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

B$aa.  [ Antinoopolis.] 

Bessi,  a fierce  and  powerful  Thracian  people,  who 
dwelt  along  the  whole  of  Mt.  Haemus  as  far  as  the 
Euxino.  After  the  con(|u>  st  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  (luc.  168),  the  Bessi  were  attacked  by 
the  latter,  and  subdued  after  a severe  struggle. 

Bmsus  (Bfjtrffot),  satrap  of  Boctria  under  Da- 
rius III.,  seized  Darius  soon  after  the  battU  of 
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Arbela,  B.C.  331.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in  tha 
following  year,  Betsus  put  Darius  to  death,  and 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  b»*trayed  by  two  of  his  followers  to  Alex- 
ander, who  put  him  to  death. 

BMtIa,  Calpnnitu.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  121,  and  consul  111,  when  he  carried  on  war 
against  Juguitha,  but  having  received  large  bribes 
he  concluded  a peace  with  the  Nuiuidian.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  in  consequence  accused 
and  condemned,  ~ 2.  L.,  one  of  the  Catilinorian 
conspirators,  b.  c 63,  was  at  the  time  tribune  of 
the  plebs  designatus,  and  not  actually  tribune  as 
Sallust  says.  In  59  he  was  aedile,  and  in  57  was 
an  nnsuccessful  candidate  for  the  praetonhip,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  offence  ne  w*as 
brought  to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned, 
although  he  was  defended  by  Cioera 

Betaili,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Tongri  and  Nervii  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beetz 
in  Brabant. 

Bexin.  [Bazira.] 

Biiuor.  L.  Also  called  Oenus  or  Auenus,  ton 
of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his 
mother. » 2.  A Bithynian,  the  author  of,  21  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Antliology,  lived  under  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius. 

Bias  (Bias).  1.  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother 
of  the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclut.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princeu  for  his  brother. 
Melampus  also  gained  for  Bias  a third  of  the  king- 
dom of  Argos,  in  consequence  of  his  curing  the 
daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other  Argive  women 
of  their  madness.  •— 2.  Of  Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  fiourished  about  B.  a 
650. 

BihapOhJoi,  M.  Furltii,  a Roman  poet,  bom  at 
Cremona,  b.  c.  103,  wrote  iambics,  epicrams,  and 
a poem  on  Caesar's  Gaulish  wars  ; the  opening 
line  in  the  latter  poem  is  parodied  by  Horace. 
{Furius  kibtrmu  eana  atus  eontpuH  Alpet^  SaU  it. 
5.  41.)  It  is  probable  that  Bibaculus  also  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  AdMiopit^  containing  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Meronon  by  Achilles,  and  that  the 
turyului  Alpinuz  of  Horace  i.  10.  36)  is  no 
other  than  Bibaculus.  The  attacks  of  Horace 
against  Bibaculus  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  pooms  of  Bibaculus  contained  insults 
against  the  Caesars.  (Tac.  j4aa.  iv.  34.) 

Bibraote  (Airfan),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedai 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  afterwards  A u^mstodirnttiM. 

Bibrsz  (Bicrre),  a town  of  the  Remi  in  Gaiiia 
Belgica,  not  far  from  the  Aiine. 

BTbUtu  Calptmloj.  1.1C.,  curule  aedile  b.  c. 
65,  praetor  62,  and  consul  69,  in  each  of  which 
years  he  had  C.  Juliiu  Caesar  as  his  colleague.  He 
was  a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocratical  party^ 
but  was  unable  in  his  consulship  to  resist  tb 
powerful  combination  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  be  withdrew  from  the 
popular  assemblies  altogether  ; whence  it  was  aaid 
ill  joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius 
andC^aimr.  In  61  Bibulus  was  proconsul  of  Syria  ; 
and  in  the  civil  war  be  commanded  Pompey'i 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  bolding 
this  command  off  Corejra.  He  married  Porcio, 
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the  daughter  of  Cato  Uticenini,  bj  whom  he  had 
o aonv  '<2  of  whom  were  murdered  bj  the  aoldiera  of 
Oabiniiia,  in  Egypt,  50.  9.  L.,  aon  of  No.  I , wai 

a youth  at  his  father's  death,  and  w'os  bronght  up 
by  M.  Bnitas,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia.  He 
fought  with  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42, 
but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Antony,  and 
was  intrusted  by  the  latter  with  important  com* 
mands.  He  died  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

Bidit  (Bidinus,  Bidensis),  a small  town  in  Si- 
cilv,  W.  of  Syracuse. 

^igerra  (Aeorrra?),  a town  of  tbe  Oretani  in 
HUpania  Tamconensis. 

BigerriAaes  or  Bigerri,  a people  in  Aquitania 
near  the  Pyrenees. 

BilbOis  (IiQMbola\  a town  of  the  Cehiberi  in 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  and  a rounicipium  with 
the  surname  Augusta,  on  the  river  Salo,  also  called 
Biibilis  (AuZoa),  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Martial,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  roinuhictories 
in  iron  and  gold. 

Billaeus  ^BtAAcuor : Fi!b(u\  a hrer  of  Bithy- 
nia,  rising  in  the  Hypii  M.,  and  falling  into  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  E.  of 
Tium.  Some  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Bithrniaand  Paphlagonia. 

Brncinm  (^^oea),  a town  on  tbe  Rhine  in 
OalHa  Belgica. 

Bidn  1.  Of  Smyrna,  a bucolic  poeU 

flourished  about  B-  c.  280,  and  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poisoned.  He 
was  older  than  Moschus,  who  laments  his  untimely 
death,  and  calls  himself  tbe  pupil  of  Bion.  (Mosch. 
Id,  iii.)  Tbe  style  of  Bion  is  refined,  and  his 
versification  fluent  and  elegant,  but  he  is  inferior 
to  Theocritus  in  strength  and  depth  of  feeling.  — 
including  Moschus,  by  Jacobs,  Gotha, 
1795  ; Wakefield,  London,  1795  ; and  Manso, 
Leipzig,  1807. » 8.  Of  ^rysihenes,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  flourished  about  b.c.  250. 
He  was  sold  as  a skve,  when  young,  and  received 
his  liberty  from  his  master,  a rhetorician.  He 
studied  at  Athens,  and  embraced  the  later  Cyrenaic 
philosophy,  as  expounded  by  Thbooori'S,  the 
Atheist  He  lived  a considerable  time  at  the 
court  of  Antigonus  Gonatat,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Bion  was  noted  for  his  sharp  sayings,  whence 
Horace  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Biomeii  mr* 
mondiut  H tale  niffro,  {Bpiel.  it  2.  60.) 

m— (BuroXrfa:  BnrdAnir),  a district  in 
Macedonia  on  the  W.  bank  of  tbe  Strymon.  The 
Bitoltao  were  Thracians,  and  at  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (a  c.  480)  they  were  ruled  by  j 
a Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent  of  Mace- ! 
donia ; but  at  tbe  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
we  find  them  subject  to  Macedonia. 

BUantlte  : B«ra*>0ij>^f : RodoUo)^ 

subsequently  RKaedetiHm  or  Bhaedetitu^  a town  in 
Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  with  a good  harbour,  was 
founded  by  the  Samians,  and  was  in  later  times 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  neighbouring 
Byiantium. 

Biitdaes  (BfoTOKtr),  a Thracian  people  between 
Ml  Rhodope  and  the  Aegean  sea,  on  the  lake 
Biitonif  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AMera,  through 
whose  land  Xerxes  marched  on  bis  invasion  of 
Greece  (b.  c.  480). — From  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus in  Thrace  the  Bacchic  women  arc  called 
UMdee.  (Hor.  Carm,  ii.  19.  20). 

Bitbfiila  (BiAvWa : BiAurdt),  a district  of  Asia 
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Minor,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mrsia,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  E.  by  Paphlagonia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Phrygia  Epictetus,  was  possessed 
at  an  early  period  by  Thracian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strymon,ca]ledThyni  (0t;»'of) 
and  Biihyni  (B<0vrof),  of  whom  tbe  former  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  the  latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier 
inhabitanu  were  the  Bbbrycbs,  Cauconbs,  and 
Mvodohbs,  and  the  N.E.  part  of  tbe  district  was 
possessed  by  the  Mariandynl  The  country  was 
subdued  by  the  Lydians,  and  afterwards  became  a 
port  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  and  was 
governed  by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia.  During  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  became  independent,  under  native  prince*, 
called  who  resisted  Alexander  and  his 

successors,  and  established  a kingdom,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  begin  with  Zipoetes  (about 
R.C.  287)  or  his  son  Nicomedes  I.  (b.c.  278),  and 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Ntenmedes  III.  (b.  c. 
74),  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  tbe  Romans. 
By  them  it  was  at  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  afterwards  to  that  of  Pontus,  and,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  a proconsular  province. 
Several  changes  were  mode  in  its  boundaries  under 
the  later  emperors.  — It  was  a fertile  country,  in- 
tersected with  wooded  mountains,  the  bighets  of 
which  was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 
Its  chief  riven  were  tbo  Sanoarius  and  tbe 
Billabua. 

(Bi0tVior),  aft.  Claudiopolii,  an 
inland  city  of  Bitbynia,  the  birth-place  of  Had- 
rian's favourite  AntiiioUs. 

Biton  (Birwt'),  a mathematician,  the  author  of 
an  extant  work  on  MiiiUtry  Maekinee  (KoraaKtval 
voXtfuawr  ipydtmw  «rol  zcrravfAriirwi'),  whose 
history  is  unknown.  The  w'ork  is  printed  in  Vd. 
MalMem,  Op,  Paris,  1693,  p.  105,  seq. 

Blton  and  CleAbia  (KA4ofl<r),  sons  of  Cydippe, 
a priestess  of  Hem  at  Argos.  They  were  cele- 
brated for  their  affection  to  their  mother,  whoso 
chariot  they  once  dragged  during  a festival  to  the 
temple  of  Hera,  a distance  of  45  stadia.  The 
priestess  prayed  to  the  goddess  to  grant  them  what 
was  best  for  mortals  ; and  during  the  night  they 
both  died  while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

Bitulttu,  in  inscriptions  Bktultus  king  of 
the  .Arvemi  in  Gaul,  joined  tbe  Allobroges  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  Both  tbe  Arverni  and 
Allobrages  were  defeated  B.a  121,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Ison,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
Bituitus  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Rome. 

Bitllrlget,  a nnmernns  and  powerful  Celtic  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times  tbe 
sufwemacy  over  the  other  Celts  in  Gaul.  (Liv.  v. 
34.)  They  were  divided  into,  1.  Bit.  Cabi,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Carnutes  and  Aedui  by  the  Liger, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  tbe  Ijeroovices,  in  the 
country  of  the  modem  Bourpe$  ; their  capital  was 
Avaricum.  2.  Bit.  Tiyia^  or  Bbiici  on  tbe 
Garurona:  their  capital  was  BurdigaLa. 

BlAdoa,  BLandua,  or  Blaudtu  (BAd-,  BAde-, 
BAavAor : BAcu^nrdr  ; Blaudcsius),  a city  of  Phry- 
gia, near  the  borders  of  Mysiaand  Lydia. 

Blaesus,  C.  Sempronlus,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  B.  c.  253,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  The 
2 consuls  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
their  return  were  overtaken  off  cape  Pnlinuros  by  a 
tremendous  storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 

BUettu^  Jtmliu,  goveioor  of  Paononia  at  tbe 
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death  of  Au^tut,  a.  d.  1 4,  when  the  formidable 
insurrectiou  of  the  legions  broke  out  in  that  pro* 
vincc.  He  obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in 
21,  where  he  gained  a victory  over  Tacfarinaa.  On 
the  fall  of  his  uncle  Sejanus  in  31,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  priestly  offices  which  be  held,  and  in  36  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  &lling  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

Blaztda.  L (B/o^ot),  a town  of  the  Lae^’tani  in 
Hispania  Tomconensis,  8>  Bkuio),  a town 
in  Lucania. 

Blaacon  (Bnrscoa),  a small  island  in  the  Oallicus 
Sinus,  off  the  town  of  Agatha. 

Bl^o,,lL  Halylof,  praetor  b.  c.  197,  defeated 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  lllilurgi. 

Blayfa  (Dlaye),  a town  of  the  Santonea,  in 
Gallia  Aquilanica,  on  the  Ganimna. 

BlemjfM  (BA^/iver,  BA«/iuosr),  an  Aethiopian 
people,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  which 
their  predatory  incursions  were  very  troublesome 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Blera  (Bleranus : Bkda)^  a town  in  Etruria,  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Forum  Clodii  and  Tut- 
cania : there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
at  Bieda, 

Bloaftu  or  Blosi^ui,  the  name  of  a noble  family 
in  Campania.  One  of  this  family,  C.  Blosius  of 
Cumae,  was  a philosopher,  a diKiple  of  Antipater 
of  Tarsus,  and  a friend  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  After 
the  death  of  Gracchus  (b.c.  133)  he  fled  to  Aris- 
tonicus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the  conquest  of  , 
Aristonicus  by  the  Romans,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  onm  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Boadicia,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  having 
been  shamefullv  treated  by  the  Romans,  who 
even  ravished  ner  2 daughters,  excited  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Britons  against  their  oppressors 
during  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Paulinas,  the  Ro- 
man governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Mona.  She  took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Camalo- 
dunurn,  Londinium,  and  other  places,  and  slew 
nearly  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies.  She  was 
at  length  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  a.  d.  61. 

Boagrlus  (Bod7piof),  a river  in  Loeris,  also 
called  Manet,  flows  past  Tbronium  into  the  Sinus 
Mai  incus. 

Bocchnt  (Bdicxo*)'  Kii’?  of  Mauretania, 
and  fiither  in-law  of  Jugurtha,  with  whom  at  first 
he  made  war  against  the  Romans,  but  whom  he 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of 
Marius,  b.  c.  106.-*8.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  along  with  his  brother  Bogud,  over  Maure- 
tania. Boechus  and  Bogud  assisted  Caesar  in  his 
w'ar  against  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  B.  c.  46  ; and 
in  45  Bogud  joined  Caesar  in  his  war  in  Spain. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Boechus  sided  with 
Octavianus,  and  Bogud  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain  in  38,  Boechus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  be  was 
confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died  about  33, 
whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a Roman  province. 
Bogud  had  previously  betaken  himself  to  Antony, 
and  w*ns  killed  on  tbe  capture  of  Methone  by 
Ajmppa  in  31. 

BMeneus  or  Bodineua.  [Padus.] 

Bodi(H»iies,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis  ; 
their  capital  was  Augtutodurum  {Bayeux). 

Bodotrla  or  Boderia  Aestu&riua  (Firth  of 
Fortk)i  an  aestuary  on  tbe  £.  coast  of  Scotland. 
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Boeae  (Bowl ; BoidnfT : VatJea),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Laoonica,  near  C.  Malea. 

Boebi  (Boi^ : Boi$cv$),a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  BmMU 
(Boi€i}ts),  into  which  several  rivers  of  Thessaly 
flow. 

Bo5dr5mIns  (horfip6fuos\  ^ tbe  helper  in  dis- 
tress,*' a surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  because  he 
had  assisted  the  Athenians.  (See  DicL  of  Ant, 
art.  Boedromia,) 

Boedtia  (Botirria:  Bois^dr:  part  of  Ijivadia\ 
a district  of  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Opuiiiian 
Loeris.  £.  by  the  Euboean  sea,  S.  by  Attica,  Me- 
gans, and  the  Corinthian  GuU^  and  W.  by  Phocio. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  namely 
Helicon  and  Parnassus  on  the  W.,  Cithaeron  and 
Pames  on  the  S.,  the  Opuntian  mountains  on  tbe 
N.,  and  a range  of  moontains  along  tbe  wbe^e  seap 
coast  on  the  E.  The  country  contains  several 
fertile  plaint,  of  which  tbe  two  most  important 
were  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  in  the  S.,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called  Parosopii,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cepbissus  in  tbe  N.  (tbe  upper 
part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Pbocit),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  EpicephisiL  In 
the  former  valley  the  chief  towns  were  Thbbax, 
TANA0RA,TuB8PiAK,atid  Platabab  ; lu  the  latter 
the  chief  towns  were  Orchomb.nus,  Cuabbonba, 
CoRONBA,  Lbbadba,  and  Haliabtus  ; tbe  latter 
valley  included  the  lake  Copais.  The  surface  of 
I Boeotia  is  said  to  be  1080  square  miles.  Tbe 
atmosphere  was  damp  and  thick,  to  which  circum- 
stance some  of  the  sneients  attributed  the  dullness 
of  the  Boeotian  intellect,  with  which  the  Athenians 
frequently  made  merry  ; but  the  deficiency  of  the 
Bo^tians  in  this  respect  was  more  probably  owing, 
as  has  been  well  remarked,  to  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  their  coontr}',  which  probably  depressed 
their  intellectual  and  moral  energies. — In  the  ear- 
liest times  Boeotia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
the  Aonei  (whence  the  country  was  called  Aonia), 
Temmices,  Hyantes,  Thracians,  Lelegcs,  Ac.  Or- 
cboroenus  was  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe 
of  tbe  Minyans,  and  Thebes  by  the  Cadmeans,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus.  The  Boeotians 
were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  originally  occupied 
Arne  in  Thessaly,  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Thessalians  60  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
migrated  into  the  country  called  after  them  Boeot’A, 
partly  expelling  and  partly  incorporating  with 
themselves  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Boeotia  was  then  divided  into  14  independent 
states,  which  formed  a league,  with  Thebes  at  its 
head.  Tbe  chief  magistrates  of  the  confederacy 
were  the  Boeotarchs,  elected  annually,  2 by 
Thebes  and  1 by  each  of  the  other  states  ; but  as 
the  number  of  the  states  was  ditferoit  at  different 
times,  that  of  the  Boeotarchs  also  varied.  The 
government  in  most  states  was  an  aristocracy. 
(See  Did.  of  AnU  art.  BoeaUxrtku.') 

Bodthloi,  whose  full  name  was  Anicius  Man- 
lius Sbvbrinus  Bobthius,  r Roman  sutesman 
and  author,  «*os  bom  between  a.o.  470  and  475. 
He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy, 
which  according  to  a common  account  (tbongh  of 
doubtful  authority),  he  studied  under  Proclos  at 
Athens.  He  was  consul  in  510,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  Theodoric  the^reat ; but 
having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  by  ad- 
vocating tbe  cause  of  the  luiiiani  against  tbe  op- 
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prewioni  of  the  Goths,  he  wm  pat  to  death  by 
Tbeodonc  about  524.  During  his  imprisonment 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  work  Cbaso/orioM  Pku 
Urntphiae,  in  5 books,  which  is  compoeed  alternately 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  diction  is  pure  and  elegant, 
and  the  sentiments  are  noble  and  exalted,  showing 
that  the  author  bad  a real  belief  in  prayer  and  Pro- 
vidence, though  be  makes  no  reference  to  Christian- 
ity. Boethius  was  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who 
understood  the  langtiage  and  studied  the  literature 
of  Greece.  He  tmnsuted  many  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  of  Aristotle,  and 
wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  seTeral  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a commen- 
tary, in  6 books,  upon  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  which 
is  also  extant.  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  arriters 
which  prevailed  from  the  6tb  to  the  l4th  century, 
Bofe'thiui  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type  of 
all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  a*as  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature  ; but  aRer  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worics  of  Aristotle  into  Europe  in  the 
13th  century,  Boethius's  fiune  gradually  died  away. 
~The  best  edition  of  his  collective  works  was 
printed  at  Basel,  1570  ; the  last  edition  of  his  IM 
Con$olatkme  is  by  Obborius,  Jenae,  1843. 

Bo5thui  (Bof^ddr).  L A Stoic  philosopher  of 
nncertain  date,  wrote  several  works,  from  one  of 
which  Cicero  quotes. — A Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a native  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  a disciple 
of  Androaicus  of  Rhodes,  and  an  mstructor  of  the 
philosopher  Strabo.  He  therefore  flouriAhed  about 
B.  c.  30.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
now  lost 

BoetuxL  (Bofdr,  BdZor,  Boufr^),  an  an- 

cient town  of  the  Dorian  Tctrapolis. 

Bogud.  [Boochus,  No.  2.] 

BdU,  one  of  the  most  poworful  of  the  Celtic 
people,  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Gaul 
(Tran^pina).  but  in  what  part  of  the  country  is 
uncertain.  At  an  early  time  they  migrated  in 
two  great  swarms,  one  of  which  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Po  and 
the  Apennines  ; the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
settled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  Boiheroum 
{Bohemia)  after  them,  and  between  the  Danube 
and, the  Tyrol.  The  Boii  in  Italy  long  carried  on 
a fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans,  but  they  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  consul  P.  Scipio  in  & c. 
Idl,  and  were  subsequently  incoiporated  in  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  Boii  in  Ger- 
many maintained  their  power  longer,  but  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  expelled 
from  the  country.  We  find  32,000  Boii  taking 
part  in  the  Helvetian  migration  ; and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Helvetians  (B.a  58),  O^tar  allowed 
these  Boii  to  dwell  among  the  Aedui. 

Boiorix,  a chieftain  of  the  Boil,  fought  against 
the  Romons  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  B.  c.  194. 

Bola,  Bdlae  or  Y31m  (Bolinus),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Aequi,  belonging  to  the  Latin  league 
not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Bol&nna.  Vattlns,  governor  of  Britain  in  a.  i>. 
69,  is  prais^  by  Statins  in  Ae  poem  {SUv,  v.  2), 
addresW  to  Crupinus,  the  son  of  Bolanus. 

Bolbd  (B4x^  : Beehek)^  a lake  in  Macedonia 
empties  itself  by  a short  river  into  the  Stryroonic 
gulf  near  Bromiscus  and  Anion : the  lake  it  now 
about  12  miles  in  length,  and  6 or  8 in  breadth.-^ 
There  was  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  the  lake. 

Bolbltitne  (BoKinlrfi:  Aose/fa), 

a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  a branch 
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of  the  Nile  (the  W.-most  hut  one),  which  w*as 
called  the  Bolbitine  mouth  (rh  BoAffriror  ord/ta). 

(BsAfjny : BoAiraZor),  a town  in  Acbaia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted  to 
Patrae. 

Boliasni  (BoAi^<rds : hoKitrerios),  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Chios. 

Bomilear  {BoftlkKos,  Boa^fXaar).  1.  Com- 
mander, with  Hanno,  of  the  (jarthaginiani  against 
Agathocles,  when  the  latter  invad^  AfricOt  b.  c. 
310.  In  308  he  attempted  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthnge,  but  failed,  and  was  crucified. 

8.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies  sent 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  He 
afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  Syracuse,  when 
besieged  by  Marcellus,  but  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish any  thing.*-* 8.  A Nnmidian,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Jugurtha.  When  Jugurtha  w*as  at 
Rome,  109,  Bomilear  effected  for  him  the  assas- 
sination of  Massira.  In  107  be  plotted  against 
Jugurtha. 

Bdmiu  ICoiU  (B«tfM*os  and  oi  Bw^ioi),  the  W« 
part  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bo- 
mienses  (Bw/uftet). 

Bona  Dea,  a Roman  divinity,  is  described  as 
the  sitter,  wife,  or  dau^ihter  of  Faunas,  and  was 
herself  called  Fauna,  Fatna,  or  Oma,  She  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a chaste  and  prophetic 
divinity;  she  revealed  her  oracles  only  to  females 
as  Faunas  did  only  to  males.  Her  festival  wgs 
celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of  Mar,  in  the 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  as  the  sacrifices  on 
that  occasion  were  oO'er^  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  solemnities  were  conducted 
by  the  Vestals  and  no  male  person  was  allowed  to 
be  m the  bouse  at  one  of  the  festivals.  P.  Clodius 
profaned  the  sacred  ceremonies  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  n woman,  a c.  62. 

Bonifadfns,  a Roman  general,  governor  of  Africa 
under  Valentinian  III.  ^lieving  that  the  empress 
Placidia  meditated  his  destriction,  he  revolted 
against  the  emperor,  and  invited  Oenseris  king  of 
the  Vandals  to  settle  in  Africa.  In  430  he  wu 
reconciled  to  Placidia,  and  attempted  to  drive  the 
Vandals  out  of  Africa,  but  without  success.  He 
quitted  Africa  in  431,  and  in  432  be  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  combat  with  his  rival  AStius. 

Bonna  {Bom),  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ubii,  was  a strong  fortress  of  the  Romans  and 
: the  regular  quarters  of  a Roman  legion.  Here 
Drusus  constructed  a bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

Bonftnla  (Bononiensis),  L (Bn/o^Tn^),  a town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  originally  csJled  Felfina,  was 
in  ancient  times  an  Etruscan  city,  and  the  capital 
of  N.  Etruria.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boii,  but  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  B.c.  191,  and  its  name  of 
Felsina  was  then  changed  into  Bononia.  It  fell 
into  decay  in  the  civil  wars  hut  it  w*as  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Augustus  32.  •••8.  {Doulo^)  a 
town  in  the  N.  of  <Hnl.  See  GxsoRiAcua.>»8. 
{Banoeiorf),  a team  of  Pannonia  on  the  Danube. 

Bonteni,  a Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  imperial 
title  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  v>f  Probus.  He  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Probus  a.  d.  280  or  281. 
Bodies.  [Arcturus.] 

Borbetomigus  ( BomitX  alio  called  Tangionet, 
at  a later  time  Wormatia,  a town  of  the  Vangiones 
j on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Upper  Oennany. 
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B6rHt  (Bop^ar  or  Bopai),  t)te  N.  wind,  or  more 
itrictly  the  wind  from  the  N.N.E.,  w'a*,  in  mytho- 
logy, a ton  of  Attraetu  and  Hot,  and  brother  of 
Heapenis,  Zepbyrut,  and  Notue.  He  dwelt  in  a 
cave  of  mount  Haemut  in  Thrace.  He  carried  off 
Orithyia,  daughter  of  Erecbtheus,  king  of  Attica, 
by  whom  he  begot  Zetea,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra, 
wife  of  Phineua,  w'ho  are  therefore  called  Bcrtadf*. 
In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas  showed  his  friendly 
dispositi  m towards  the  Athenians  by  destroying 
the  ships  of  the  barbarians  According  to  an 
Homeric  tradition  (//.  xx.  2*23),  Boreas  begot  12 
horses  by  the  marcs  of  Enchtfaonius,  which  is 
commonly  explained  as  a figuratire  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  extraordinor)'  swiftness  of  those  horsea 
Boreas  was  worshipped  at  Athena,  where  a festival, 
Boreatmi^  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 

BorStun  (Bdpstor).  L (Afa/in  Hrad)^  the 
N.  promontory  of  Hibernia  (/re/oorf).  — 8.  {Ha$ 
TVyomu),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyr^ 

' nnica,  forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Great  Synia. 
« 3.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Taprobane 
(CVv/os). 

Bor3at  Koas  (B6pi*>y  4por),  a mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Eurotas. 

Bor4iu  Portal  (Bdpsior  Aimes'),  a harbour  in 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of 
the  same  name. 

Bortippa  Bdp<nrra : Bopavmrriwis : Dour$a\ 
a city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a little  S.  of  Babylon,  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Chaldaean  astrologers.  The  Greeks  held  it 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Boryithlmoi  {Bopv<r$4vr)s:  i>awper),  afterwards 
Banaprii,  a river  of  European  Sarmntia,  flows  into 
the  Euxine,  but  its  sources  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Near  its  mouth  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  Hvpanis,  lay  the  town  Boryithenei  or  Bory- 
•thenii  (AWaX*),  also  called  OlbU,  Olbiopolis, 
and  Miletopolil,  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  the  most 
important  Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine. 
(Ethnic,  BopwrdtPirris^  *0\€iotoKItiis,) 

Boepdroi  (BdinrupotX  Or-/ord^  the  name  of 
any  straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  2 following. -—t  The  Thradan  Boiporoi 
{Ckannel  of  Cbaskm/Znopfe ),  unites  the  Propontis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Euxine  or  Block  Sea. 
According  to  the  legend  it  w’as  called  Botporus 
from  lo,  who  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a heifer. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus  were  the  cele- 
brated SvMPLEUAnRs.  Darius  constructed  a 
bridge  across  the  Bosporus,  when  he  invaded 
Scythia.  ~ 8.  The  Cimmerian  Boeporoi  {Straiu 
if  unites  the  Palus  Maeotis  or  Sea  of 

Azof  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  formed, 
with  the  Tanais  (Don)  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Eumpo,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
CiMMBRit.  who  were  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  modem  Crimea,  the  Milesians  founded 
the  town  of  Pantienpaeum,  also  called  Bosporus, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Pariticapaeum  subsequently 
foundi'd  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Straits.  These  oniet,  being  favourably  si- 
tuated for  commerce,  soon  became  places  of  con- 
siderable importance  ; and  a kingdom  gradually 
arose,  of  which  Pantienpaeum  was  the  capital,  and 
which  eventually  included  the  whole  of  the  Crimea. 
The  first  kings  we  rend  of  were  the  Archaeonac- 
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tidae,  who  reigned  42  years,  from  b.  c.  46C  to  438. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Spartacus  I.  and  bis  de* 
scendants.  Several  of  these  kings  were  in  cloeo 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  annually 
a large  supply  of  com  from  the  Bosporus.  The 
last  of  these  kings  was  Paerisades,  who,  being  bard 
pressed  by  the  Scythians,  voluntarily  ceded  his  do- 
minions to  Milhridates  the  Great.  On  the  death 
of  Mithridates,  his  son  Phvnaces  w*as  allowed  by 
Pompey  to  succeed  to  the  dominion  of  Bospimit ; 
and  we  subsequently  And  a series  of  kings,  who 
reigned  in  the  country  till  a late  period,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Bostar  Bc^opor).  L A Cartha- 

ginian general,  who,  with  Hamilcar  and  HasdruliaJ, 
the  son  of  Hanno,  fought  against  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gulut,  in  Africa,  ac.  236,  but  was  defeated,  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Rome,  w*here  he  is  said  to 
have  perished  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  which  he  received  from  the  sons  of 
R<^ulus.«8.  A Carthsginian  general,  under  Has- 
dnibal,  in  Spain,  set  at  liberty  the  Spanish  hostages 
kept  at  Saguntum,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the 
affections  of  the  Spaniards. 

Bofltra  (t&  BOiTTpa,  0.  T.  Bozrah : Bo<mr»^r 
and-olor:  Butrdky  Ku.),  a city  of  Arabia,  in  an 
Oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a little  more  than 
S.  of  Damascus.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Trajan,  who  made  it  a colony.  Under  the 
later  emperors  it  was  the  seat  of  an  aichbishoprick. 

BottIfU  Bottiaoa,  Bottiaais  (Borrfa,  Bomaia, 
Borrioifr : Borriaios),  a district  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Axius,  extended  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  to  Pieria  on  the  'W.  It  con- 
tained the  towns  of  Pella  and  Icbnae  near  the  sea. 
The  Bottiaei  were  a Thracian  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Macedonians, 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  Chalcidice 
N.of  Olyuthus,  which  was  called  BotHct{BorruHi), 
Bottilci.  LBottia.] 

Bovi&nom  (Bovianius:  Bojano\  the  chief  town 
of  the  Pentri  in  Saronium,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  veterans. 

(Bovillentis),  an  ancient  town  in  La- 
tium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  10  miles  from  Rome.  Near  it 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo  (B.C.  52) ; and  here 
was  the  sacrarium  of  the  Julia  gens. 

Brac&ra  Augusta  {Brapa\  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cailaici  Bracarii  in  HispaniaTarraconensis  : at 
Braga  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
aqueduct,  &c. 

Brachm&nae  or  -i  (BpaxM^O*  a name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a caste 
of  priests  in  India  (the  BnikmiHi\  sometimes,  ap- 
parently, for  all  the  people  whoso  religion  was 
Brahminism,  and  sometimes  for  a particular  tribe. 

Braobddea  or  Caput  Vada  (Bpax^3i)t  &irpo : 
Ras  Kapomdiak)^  a promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Byxacena  in  N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

Brachylles  or  BrachyUas  (BpaxuAXiif,  Bpa- 
XilAAar),  a Boeotian,  supported  the  Macedonian 
interests  in  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  Doson  and 
Philip  V.  At  the  battle  of  Cynosccphalae,  B.  c. 
197,  he  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip's 
army,  and  was  murdered  in  196  at  Thebes  by  the 
Roman  party  in  that  city. 

Braachldaa  (ol  Bpayx^^*  • Jeronda^  Ru.),  aft. 
Didjriixa,  or  -i  oi  AlSu^oi),  a place  on 
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th«  Ma-«out  of  lofiia,  a little  S.  of  Miletue,  cele* 
b rated  for  iu  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  eumamed 
Didymeui  Thu  oracle,  which  the 

loniane  held  in  the  hipbeat  eateem,  waa  aaid  to 
hare  been  founded  by  Branchus,  eon  of  Apollo  or 
Sioicnia  of  Delphi,  and  a Milesian  woman.  The 
reputed  deacetidantt  of  this  Branchoa,  the  Bran* 
ehidae  (ol  hpayxi^)  were  the  hereditary  mini»< 
ten  of  thU  oracle.  They  delirered  up  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  to  Darius  or  Xerxes ; and,  when 
Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  the  Branchidae, 
fearing  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks,  begged  him 
to  remove  them  to  a distant  part  of  his  empire. 
They  were  accordingly  settled  in  Bactria  or  Sog- 
diana,  where  their  descendants  are  said  to  have 
been  punished  by  the  army  of  Alexander  for  the 
treason  of  their  forelathera.  The  temple,  called 
Didymacum,  which  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  was 
rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain  some  beautiful  spe* 
cimens  of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture. 

Branehas  [Brancuidak.] 

Brannovleet.  [AuLiaci.] 

Braaidaa  (BpoofSar),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  In  B.  c.  4*24,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  be  effected  a dexterous  march  through 
the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  and  joined  Per-  * 
diccas  of  Macedonia,  who  bad  promis^  co-opera* 
tion  against  the  Athenians.  By  his  military  skill, 
and  the  confidence  which  his  character  inspired, 
he  gained  possession  of  many  of  the  cities  in 
Mai^onia  subject  to  Athens  ; his  greatest  ocqulsi* 
tion  was  Araphipolis.  In  422  be  gained  a brilliant 
victory  over  Cleon,  who  had  been  sent,  with  an 
Athenian  force,  to  recover  Arophipolis,  but  he  w*as 
slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  within  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  honoured  him  as  a hero,  by 
yearly  sacrifices  and  by  games.  (Diet,  of  Ant,  art. 
Bro^eia,) 

Bratuspantlam  {BrxtiutpanU  nr.  BrfUuH)^  the 
chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

Braordn  (Bpaupwr:  Bpavpmmos:  Vraona  or 
Prana),  a demus  in  Attica  on  the  E.  coast  on  the 
river  Kiasinus,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis. who  was  hence  called  Braunmia^  and  in 
whose  honour  the  festival  Brauronia  was  celebrated 
in  this  place.  {Diet.  0/ Ani.  s,v.) 

Bragatio  (nr.  .S'rimy,  Ru.,  K.  of  Comom).  a Ro- 
man municipium  in  Lower  Pannonia  ou  the  Da- 
Dul>e,  where  Valentinian  I.  died. 

Brenntu.  L The  leader  of  the  Senonian  Oanla, 
who  in  a a 390  crossed  the  Apennines,  defeated 
the  Romans  at  the  Allia,  and  took  Rome.  After 
besieging  the  Capitol  for  6 months,  he  quitted  the 
city  upon  receiving  1000  pounds  of  gold  os  a ran- 
som for  the  Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with 
his  booty.  But  it  was  subsequently  related  in  the 
popular  legends  that  Camilbis  and  a Roman  army 
appeared  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  that  Brennus  was  defeated  by  Caroillus, 
and  that  he  himself  and  his  whole  army  were  sbin 
to  a man.»2.  The  chief  leader  of  the  Gauls  who 
invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece,  B.  c.  280,  279.  In 
280  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  defeated  by  the  Gauls 
tinder  Belgius  and  slain  in  battle  ; and  Brennus  in 
the  following  year  penetrated  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
but  he  was  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men 
were  slain,  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  bis  own 
life. 

Breiud,  a powerful  people  of  Pannonia  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube,  took 
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an  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Panno- 
nians  and  Dalrontisns  against  the  Romans,  a.  d.  6. 

Brenni,  a Rhaettsn  people,  dwelt  in  the  Tyrol 
near  the  Brenner.  (Hor.  Carm.,iv.  14.  11.) 
BiUretit.  [Axobo.n.] 

Briginnlait  a place  in  Sicily  not 

far  from  Leontini. 

BrigaatM,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  N.  of  the  island 
from  the  Abns  {Humber)  to  the  Roman  wall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  comrr  of  Y'orkshire, 
which  waa  inhabited  by  the  Parisii.  The  Bri- 
gantea  consequently  inhabited  the  greater  part  of 
Yoritshire,  and  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  Their  capital 
was  Eboracum.  They  were  conquered  by  Peti- 
lius  Cerealis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  — There 
was  also  a tribe  of  Brigantes  in  the  S.  of  Ireland, 
between  the  rivers  Birgos  {Barrw})  and  Dabrona 
( Blackwaier)y  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Timierary. 

BrigaatiU,  a tribe  in  Vindelicia  on  the  lake 
Brioantimis,  noted  for  their  robberies. 

BriganUnos  Laoua  {Bodnuee  or  Lake  of  Coh- 
s/aece),  also  called  Vanctua  and  Acronitii,  through 
which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hcl- 
vetii  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhoetii  on  the  $.E.,aod  by 
the  Vindelici  on  the  N.  Near  an  island  on  it, 
probably  Ueiehenam^  Tiberius  defeated  the  Viudi- 
iici  in  a naval  engagement 

Brigantlum.  L (Brian^on),  a town  of  the 
Segusiani  in  Gaul  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps. 
-*>•2.  (CoramMa),  a sen-port  town  of  the  Lucenses 
in  Gallaecia  in  Spain  with  a lighthouse,  which  is 
still  used  for  the  same  purpose,  having  been  re- 
paired in  1791,  and  which  is  now  called  La  Torre 
tie  //ercsifes. « 3.  {Brepenz),n  towm  of  the  Brigaii- 
tini  Vindelici  on  tlie  lake  of  Constance. 

BrUaaatu  a mountain  in  Attica 

N.E.  of  Athens. 

Bruno  (Bpt^ee),  ^the  angry  or  the  terrifying,*' 
a surname  of  Hecate  and  Persephone. 

AriLoiAtea,  a people  in  Liguria  S.  of  the  Po  near 
the  modern  Brignolo, 

Bris4ia  (Bpiaqir),  daughter  of  Briseus  of  Lyr- 
nessus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  hut  was 
seised  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the  dire  feud 
between  the  2 heroes.  [Acuillbs.]  Her  proper 
name  was  Hippodainlo. 

Britanala  (d  Bperraruch  or  Bpcraeird,  sc. 
rqoot,  d Bp«rra>'la  or  Bperayia : BpsTTos'oi,  Bps- 
rarof,  Britanni,  Britldnes),  the  island  nf  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  Albion  (*AA- 
€toy,  'AAoulwv,  Insula  AWionum),  Hiuxrnia  or 
Ir^and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a separate  island, 
but  is  sometimes  included  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Inttilao  Britannifiae  (BpsToyiKol  rriffoi), 
which  also  comprehended  the  smaller  islands  around 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain. — The  etymology'  of  the 
word  Britannia  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  derived  by 
most  writers  from  the  Celtic  word  brith  or  brit 
**  painted,"  with  reference  to  the  custom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  with  a blue 
colour : whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  since  in  the  Gaelic  the  inha- 
bitants are  called  Brtfthon  and  their  language  firy- 
thone^  The  name  Albion  is  probably  derived  from 
the  tekiU  cliffs  of  the  island  ; but  writers,  who 
derived  the  names  of  all  lands  and  people  from  a 
mythical  ancestor,  connected  the  name  with  one 
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Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune.  ~~  The  Britoni  were ' 
Celts,  Monging  to  that  branch  of  the  race  called 
Cvmrr,  and  were  apparently  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  in  general  the  same  as  the  Oauls  ; but 
separated  more  than  the  Oauls  from  intercourse 
with  civilised  nations,  th^y  preserved  the  Celtic 
religion  in  a purer  state  than  in  Qaul,  and  hence 
Druidism,  according  to  Caesar,  was  transplanted 
from  Gaul  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  retained 
many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which  the 
more  civilised  Gauls  had  laid  aside.  They  painted 
their  bodies  with  a blue  colour  extracted  from 
wood,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in  battle, 
and  they  had  wives  in  common.  At  a later  time 
the  Bclgae  crossed  over  from  Gaul,  and  settled  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coasts,  driving  the  Britons  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  — It  was  not  till  a late  pe- 
riod that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  Britain.  In  early  times  the  Phoe- 
nicians visited  the  Sciliy  islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin  ; but 
whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the  country 
they  jealously  kept  secret,  and  it  only  transpired 
that  there  were  Couiterides  or  Tin  Islands  in 
the  N,  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  certain  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was' 
from  the  merchants  of  Masiilia  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyages  of  Pvtheas,  who  sailed  round  a great 
port  of  Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of  a tri- 
angle, an  error  which  continued  to  prevail  even  at 
a later  period.  Another  important  mistake,  which 
likewise  prevailed  for  a long  time,  was  the  position 
of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Spain  was  supposed  to  extend  too  j 
far  to  the  N.,  and  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  to  run 
N.E.,the  lower  part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie 
between  Spain  and  Gaul.  — The  Romans  first  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  the  island  by 
Caesar's  invasion.  He  twice  landed  in  Britain 
(8.  c.  55,  54),  and  though  on  the  second  occasion 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent  possession  i 
of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  de-  j 
parture  the  Britons  continued  as  independent  as 
before.  The  Romans  made  no  further  attempts 
to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly  100  years.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  D.  43)  they  again 
landed  in  Britain,  and  permanently  subdued  the 
country  S.  of  the  Thames.  They  now  began  to 
extend  their  conquests  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
island;  and  the  great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus  over  the  Britons  who  bad  revolted  under 
Boadicka,  still  further  consolidated  the  Roman 
dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Vespoaian,  Peti- 
lius  Cerealis  and  Julius  Frontinus  made  several 
successful  expeditions  against  the  Silures  and  the 
Briuantss  : and  the  conquest  of  S.  Britain  was 
at  length  finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7 
campaigns  (78 — 84),  subdued  the  whole  of  the 
island  as  far  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a series  of  forts 
to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  fi*om  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  The 
Roman  part  of  Britain  was  now  called  Britannia 
Romnna^  and  the  N.  part  inhabited  by  the  Cale- 
donians Britannia  Barbara  or  CaMonia,  The 
Homans  however  gave  np  the  N.  conquests  of 
Agricola  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a ram- 
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part  of  turf  from  the  Aestuarium  Ituna  {Solway 
Frith)  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  N. 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extended  their 
boundary  as  fisr  as  the  conquests  of  Agricola,  and 
erected  a rampart  connecting  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  called  Grimes 
Dyke^  Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  signifying  great 
or  powerful  The  Caledonians  afterwards  broke 
through  this  wall ; and  in  consequence  of  their 
repeated  devastations  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
the  emperor  Severus  went  to  Britain  in  208,  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  in  person. 
He  died  in  the  island  at  Eboracum  ( York)  in  21 1, 
afrer  erecting  a solid  stone  wall  from  the  Solway 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  a little  N.  of  the  roro- 
part  of  Hadrian.  After  the  death  of  Severus,  the 
Romans  relinquished  for  ever  all  their  conquests 
N.  of  this  wall.  In  287  Caransius  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain,  and  reigned  as  emperor,  inde- 
pendent of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  till  bis  assas- 
sination by  Aliectus  in  293.  Allectus  reigned  3 
years,  and  Britain  was  recovered  for  the  emperors 
in  296.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empire  by 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  (305),  Britain  fell  to 
the  share  of  Coostantius,  who  di^  at  Eboracum  in 
306,  and  his  son  Constantine  assumed  in  the  island 
the  title  of  Caesar.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Cale- 
donians, who  now  appear  under  the  names  of  Piets 
and  Scots,  broke  through  the  wall  of  Severus,  and 
the  Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain  ; and  the 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  unable 
to  afford  the  province  any  effectual  assistance.  In 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  Theodosius,  the  father 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  defeated  the  Picta 
and  Scots  (367);  but  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
Constantine,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Britain  (407),  withdrew  all  the  Roman  troops 
from  the  island,  in  order  to  moke  himself  nouter 
of  Gaul.  The  Britons  were  thus  left  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Piets  and  Soots,  and  at  length, 
in  447,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons, 
who  became  the  masters  of  Britain.  — The  Roman 
dominions  of  Britain  formed  a single  province  till 
the  time  of  Severus,  and  were  governed  by  a le- 
gatiis  of  the  emperor.  Severus  divided  the  country 
into  2 provinces,  Briiannia  .SSi^rtbr  and  InferioTy 
of  which  the  latter  contained  the  earlier  couquests 
of  the  Romans  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  the 
former  the  later  conquests  in  the  N.,  the  territoriei 
of  the  Silures,  Brigontes,  Ac.  Upon  the  new  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  in  the  reign  of  Diocletlin, 
Britain  was  governed  by  a Viearius^  subject  to  the 
Praefsdws  Fnutorio  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided 
into  4 provinces,  (1)  Britannia  pnma,  the  country 
S.  of  the  Thames : (2)  Britannia  Secunda^  Wales  ; 
(3)  Marima  Caesarientis^  the  country  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber:  (4)  Flavia  Gtesariensis^ 
the  country  between  the  Hunibcr  and  the  Roman 
wall.  Besides  these,  there  was  also  a fifth  pro- 
vince, Valenlia^  which  existed  for  a short  time, 
including  the  conquests  of  Theodosius  beyond  the 
Roman  wall. 

BritaxutXctu,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and 
Me8sa]ina,wat  bom  a.  d.  42.  Agrippina,  the  second 
wife  of  Claudius,  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt  her 
own  son,  and  give  hhn  precedence  over  Brilannicns. 
This  son,  the  emperor  Nero,  ascended  the  throne 
in  54.  and  caused  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned  in 
the  following  year. 

Brltonurtif  (Bp<rd^tagrir,  usually  derived  from 
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Bptrvt^  sweet  or  blewin?,  and  a maiden) 

was  a Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme, 
and  beloved  by  Minos,  who  pursoed  her  9 months, 
till  at  length  she  leaped  into  the  sea  and  was 
changed  by  Artemis  into  a goddess.  She  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a Cretan  divinity  who  pre- 
sided over  the  sports  of  the  chase  ; on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Art«nls  into  Crete  she 
was  naturally  placed  in  some  relation  with  the 
latter  goddess  ; and  at  length  the  2 divinities  be- 
came identified,  and  Britomartis  is  called  in  one 
legend  the  daughter  of  Leto.  At  Aegina  Rrito- 
nmrtis  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Aphaea. 

BrixeUnm  (Brixellanus:  BregeUa  or  i^rrsoc/Za), 
a town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  where  tne  emperor  Otho  put  himself  to 
death,  a.  n.  69. 

Brizla  (Brixianus : Brescia \ a toam  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina  on  the  road  from  Comuro  to  Aquilein, 
through  which  the  river  Mella  flowed  (Jtans  guam 
molH  percurrit  Jftmime  j1/eZ/a,  Catull.  Ixvii.  ^). 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  was 
afterwards  a town  of  the  Libui  and  then  of  the 
Cenomani,  and  finally  became  a Roman  munidpium 
with  the  rights  of  a colony. 

Brdmlos  a surname  of  Dionvsns,  L e. 

the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise  of  the  Bacckic  revel- 
ries (from  0p4fM). 

BmtM.  [CVCLOFBB.] 

Bnielilnm.  [Alsxandria«] 

Braetirl,  a people  of  Germany,  dwelt  on  each 
side  of  the  Aroisia  {Em»)  and  extended  S.  as  far 
as  the  Luppia  (Lippe).  The  Bnicteri  joined  the 
Batavi  in  tneir  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  a.  d. 
69,  and  the  prophetic  virdn,  Vslbda,  «Jio  had  so 
much  influence  among  tne  German  tribes,  was  a 
native  of  their  country.  A few  years  aRerwards 
the  Bmcteri  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Cha- 
mavi  and  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  Germ.  S3.) 

Bnmdflslnm  or  Brandlaltun  (Bp«Kr^<rioF,  Bpsr- 
rifftovi  Brundusinns  ; ^rmdw),  atown  in  Cala- 
bria, on  a small  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  forming  an 
excellent  harbour,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  im- 
portance. The  Appia  Via  terminated  at  Bnmdu- 
slum,  and  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation 
for  Greece  and  the  East.  It  was  an  ancient  town, 
and  probably  not  of  Greek  origin,  although  iu 
foundation  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the 
Cretans,  and  by  others  to  Diomede.  It  was  at 
first  governed  by  kings  of  its  owir,  but  was  con- 
quered and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.C  24.^. 
The  poet  Pacuvius  was  bom  at  this  town,  and  Virgil 
died  here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  b.  c 19. 

Bmttltim,  Brnttliia  and  Bruttiomm 'Ag«r 
(Bp^ia:  Bnittius),  more  usually  called  Brattii 
after  the  inhabitants,  the  $.  extremity  of  Italy, 
separated  from  Luauiia  by  a line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Laus  to  Tharii,  and  surrounded  on 
the  other  3 sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  country 
called  in  ancient  times  Oenotria  and  Italia.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  os  the  Apennines  run 
through  it  down  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  ; it  con- 
tained excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  val- 
leys produced  good  com,  olives,  and  fruit.  — > The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Oenotrians. 
Subsequently  some  Lucanians,  who  hod  revolted 
from  their  countrymen  in  Lucania,  took  possession 
of  the  country,  and  were  dience  called  Bruttii  or 
Brdtti^  which  word  is  said  to  mean  **rebels"  in 
the  langisige  of  the  Lucaniana  This  people,  how- 
ever, ii^bited  only  the  interior  of  the  land  ; the 
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coast  was  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  tho 
Greek  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the  allies  of  Han- 
nibal, they  lost  their  independence  and  were  treated 
by  the  Homans  with  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  to  be  public  slaves,  and  were  employed 
as  licton  and  sen’onts  of  the  magistrates. 

Britna,  Jimiof.  L L.,  son  of  .M.  Junius  and 
of  Tarqninia,  the  sister  of  Torquinius  Superbus. 
His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarqiiinius, 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother’s  fate  only  by 
feigning  idiotcy,  whence  he  received  the  surname 
of  Bnitus.  After  Lucrctia  had  stabbed  herself^ 
Brutus  roused  the  Homans  to  expel  the  Tarquins  ; 
and  upon  tho  banishment  of  the  latter  he  was 
elected  first  consul  with  Taniuinius  Collatinus. 
He  loved  his  country  better  tluui  his  children,  and 
put  to  death  his  2 sons,  who  hod  attempted  to  re- 
store the  Tarquina  He  fell  in  battle  the  same 
year,  fighting  against  Arons,  the  son  of  Tarauinius. 
Brutus  was  the  great  hero  in  the  legends  about  the 
expoision  of  the  Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  what  part  of  the  account  is  histori- 
cal.—S.  B.,  sumamed  Scabva,  roagister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  b.  c 339,  and 
consul  in  325,  when  he  fought  against  the  Vestioi. 
— 8.  D.|  sumamed  ScAXVA,  consul  292,  conquered 
the  Faltscans. — 4.  X.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  195, 
praetor  191,  w'hen  ho  dedicated  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Idaean  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  189,  and  consul  178,  when  he  subdued 
the  Isth.  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  in  171.— 5.  F.,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
195,  curule  aedile  192,  praetor  190,  propraetor  in 
Farther  Spain,  189.  — 6.  B.,  sumamed  Gallab- 
cus  (Callabcus)  or  Callaicuo,  consul  138, 
commanded  in  Further  Spain,  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Lusitania.  From  bis  victory  over  the 
Galla^i  he  obtained  his  samame.  He  w’os  a pa- 
tron of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and  well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature.  — 7.  B.,  son  of  No. 
6,  consul  77,  and  husband  of  Sempronio,  W'ho 
carried  on  an  intrigtie  with  Catiline.  — 8.  B., 
adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  consul  99,  and 
hence  called  Brutus  Mhinus.  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  com- 
manded Caesar's  fleet  at  the  siege  of  MassiIu^  49, 
and  was  afterwards  placed  over  Further  Gaul.  On 
his  return  to  Home  Brutus  was  promised  the  pme- 
torship  and  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for 
44.  Nevertheless,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44)  be 
w^nt  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  be  refused  to  sur- 
render to  Antony,  who  bad  obtained  this  province 
from  the  people.  Antony  made  w*or  against  him, 
and  kept  him  besieged  in  Mutina,  till  the  siege 
was  raised  in  April  43  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa.  and  Octavmnua  But  Brutus  only  obtained 
a short  respite.  Antony  was  preparing  to  march 
against  him  from  tho  N.  with  a large  army,  and 
Octavianus,  who  had  deserted  the  senate,  was 
marching  against  him  from  the  S.  His  only  re- 
source was  flight,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
las, a Gaulish  chief,  and  was  put  to  death  ly 
Antony,  43.-9.  X,  praetor  88,  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Marius,  and  put  an  end  to  hit  own  life  in 
82,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  bonds  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  commanded  Sulla's  fleet— 10.  L-,  also 
called  Damasippitr,  praetor  82,  when  the  yotmger 
Marius  was  blockaded  at  Praeneste,  put  to  death 
at  Rome  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  the  most 
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oniinciit  senators  of  the  opposite  party. 11.  H., 
married  Sen'ilia,  the  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  pleho,  83  ; and  in  77  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he 
w*as  slain  by  command  of  Pompey.  — 12.  X.,  the 
so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No.  1 1 and  Sorvilia. 
He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  8 years  old, 
and  was  trained  by  his  uncle  Cato  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  aristocmtical  party.  Accordingly,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined 
Pompey,  although  he  w*as  the  murderer  of  bis 
father.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia,  48,  he  w*as 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  received  from 
him  the  greatest  marics  of  conhdence  and  favour. 
Caesar  made  him  governs  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46, 
and  praetor  in  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  obligations  he  w'bs  under  to  Caesar,  he  w'os  per- 
suaded by  Cassius  to  murder  his  benefactor  under 
the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishing  the  republic. 
[CatSAR.]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  Brutus 
spent  a short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took  possession 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  joined  by 
Cassius  who  commanded  in  Syria,  and  their  united 
forces  were  opposed  to  those  of  Octavion  and  An- 
tony. Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philippi  (42),  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus 
was  victorious  though  Cassius  was  defeated,  but  in 
the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.-~  Brutus's  wife  was  Porcia,  the 
daughter  of  C!ato.  — Brutus  was  an  ardent  student 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  dehrient  in  judgment  and  original  power. 
He  WTote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished* 
He  was  a literary  friend  of  Cicem,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  Tntculanae  Ditputaiutim^  De  Finibtu^ 
and  Orator,  and  who  has  given  the  name  of  Brutut 
to  his  dialogue  on  illustrious  orators. 

Bryaxis  (Bp^o^a),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  lived  B.C.  372 — 312. 

Brygi  or  Bryces  {BpOyoi^  Bpf^cr),  a barbarous 
people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  probably  of  Illyrian 
or  Thracian  origin,  who  were  still  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The  Phiygians  were 
believed  by  the  ancients  to’  have  been  a portion  oi 
this  people,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  in  early  times. 

I Phrygia.] 

BabMfXts  (Bi^aao^os),  an  ancient  city  of  C^ria, 
£.  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay  (Bu- 
bassius  Sinus)  and  the  peninsula  Xfp^ovriffoi 
i^  Bv9aff<riri)y  on  which  it  stood.  Ovid  speaks  of 
BuhOjtyet  nitrus  {Met,  ix.  643),  ^ 

Babaitls  (BoC^oar/r),  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified with  Artemis,  since  she  was  the  goddess  of 
the  moon.  Thu  cat  was  sacred  to  her,  and  she 
w'os  represented  in  the  form  of  a cat,  or  of  a female 
with  the  head  of  a cat.  j 

BubaatU  or  -Of  (Boi^a<rrir  or  -os : BovSeurrU  | 
TTjy : 7W  ZIujfa,  Uu.),  the  capital  of  the  Noraos  I 
Biibastltes  in  Lower  Egypt,  sto^  on  the  £.  bonk  of  | 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  a*as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis,  whose  annual  festival  | 
was  kept  here.  Under  the  Persians  the  city  w*as  i 
dismantled,  and  lost  much  of  its  importance.  I 

Babulcua,  G.  Junlua,  consul  u.c.  317,  a second 
time  in  313,  and  a third  time  in  311  ; in  the  last 
of  these  years  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Samniies  with  great  success.  He  was  censor  in 
309,  and  dictator  in  302,  when  he  defeated  the 
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Aequians ; in  his  dictatorship  he  dedicated  the 
temple  of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  third 
consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple  were  adorned 
with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor. 

Btlciph&la  or -Ut  ( Bovae^aAa  or-cUcta: 
ftim),  a city  on  the  Hydaspes  (JAe/utu)  in  N. 
India  (the  built  by  Alexander,  after  hit 

battle  with  Paros,  in  memory  of  his  &vounte« 
charger  Bucephalus,  whom  he  buried  here-  It 
Stood  at  the  place  where  Alexander  crossed  the 
river,  and  where  General  Gilbert  crossed  it  (Feb. 

1 849)  after  the  battle  of  Goojerat. 

BdcSph&Ios  (Bova«4>aAoy),  the  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  Philip  purchased 
for  13  talents,  and  which  no  one  was  able  to  break 
in  except  the  youthful  Alexander.  This  horse 
carried  Alexander  through  his  Asiatic  campaigns, 
and  died  in  India  &c.  327.  Sec  Buckphala. 

Budolla,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia  near  Sir- 
mium,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Dccius. 

BudlniCBouSiKOj),  a Scythian  people,  whodwelt 
N.  of  the  Sauromatae  in  the  steppes  of  S.  Russia. 
Herodotus  (iv.  108)  calls  the  nation  yAavadr  re 
Koi  Tup^di',  which  some  interpret  “ with  blue  eyes 
and  red  hair,”  and  others  ^ painted  blue  and  red.** 

Bnddron  (Boddopop)^  a fortress  in  Salamia  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  opposite  Megara. 

Bulit  (BovA<f)  and  Spqrthios  (Sw9pdiijt%  two 
Spartans,  voluntarily  went  to  Xerxes  and  offered 
themselves  for  punishment  to  atone  for  the  murder 
of  the  heralds  whom  Darius  had  sent  to  Sparta ; 
but  they  were  dismissed  uninjured  by  the  king. 

B&lii  (BouAif : BouAioy),  a town  in  Phocis  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf^  and  on  the  borders  ofBoeotim. 

BtUlit  (Bullinns,  Buliio  -Onis,  Bulliensis),  a 
town  of  Illyria  on  the  coast,  S.  of  Apollonia. 

I BupUtu  and  his  brother  Atbenis,  sculptors  of 
Chios,  lived  about  B.  c.  500,  and  are  said  to  have 
made  caricatures  of  the  poet  Hipponaz,  which  the 
poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  satires. 

Bnphraf  (Bou^p<£r),  a mountain  in  Messenia 
near  Pylos. 

Bujn^Ium  (Bouwpdffiov:  -<r«uy,  -<nW,  -<ri8fir), 
an  ancient  toam  in  Elis,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Bura  (,Boopa:  Bot/poloy,  Bo^pmv),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  Achaio,  destroyed  by  on  earthquake,  U^e- 
ther  with  Helice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt. 

Burdlg&la  ( BoupSiyoAa : Bordftxiut)^  the  capital 
of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci  in  Aquitinia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garumna  (G'aronac),  was  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  at  a later  time 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  literature  and  learning. 

It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  poet  Ausonius. 

BurgundiduM  or  Borgimdii,  a powerful  nation 
of  Germany,  dwelt  originally  between  the  Viadus 
{Oder)  and  the  Vistula,  and  were  of  the  same  race 
os  the  Vandals  or  Goths.  They  pretended,  how- 
ever, to  be  descendants  of  the  Romans,  whom 
Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  left  in  Germany  as  gar- 
risons, but  this  descent  was  evidently  invented  by 
them  to  obtain  more  easily  from  the  Romans  a 
settlement  W.  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  driven 
out  of  their  original  abodes  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula  by  the  Oepidae,  and  the  greater  port 
of  them  migrated  W.  and  settled  in  the  country’  on 
the  Main,  where  they  carried  on  frequent  wart 
with  their  neighbours  ^hc  Alcmannl  In  the  5lh 
ccDtuiy*  they  settled  \\  . of  the  Alps  in  Gaul,  where 
they  foundt^  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Butyundjt. 
Their  chief  towns  were  Geneva  and  Lyons. 
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UpUero|ihon  taking  leave  of  Proetus. 
(Tlschboln,  Hamilton  Vaaea,  vol.  S,  {4.  Sb.)  llA,  119 


Boreaa. 

(Bellaffrom  Temple  of  tlie  Winda  at  AUicma.)  Page  lit. 


BelJeropbon,  Pegmaoa,  and  Coimaera. 
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Brxrii,  a pMple  of  Oermanr,  dwelt  near  the 
lources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  joined  the 
Marcomonni  in  their  war  against  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 

Borniaf  Afraziloa,  was  appointed  hr  Claudins 
praefeettts  praetorio,  a.  d.  52,  and  in  conjunction 
I with  Seneca  conducted  the  education  of  Nero.  He 
opposed  Nero's  tyrannical  acts,  and  was  at  length 
poisoned  by  command  of  the  emperor,  63. 

Bturaa.  [Plancus.] 

Bortao  (Bunaoentia,  BursaToleosis),  a town  of 
the  Autrigonae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Btisiria  (Boi'wipif),  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Lysianassa,  is  said  to  bare  tacriheed  all 
foreigners  that  risited  Egypt.  Hercules,  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt,  was  likewise  seised  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  he  broke  bis  chains,  and  slew  Busiris. 
This  myth  seems  to  point  out  a time  when  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices to  their  deities. 

Bnalria  : Boixnp^rnt).  L (^5o«n>, 

Rtt.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  ^sirites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  just  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  had  a great  temple 
of  Isis,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  standing.  — 
8.  (Abotuir  near  «A»e5),  a small  town,  a little 
N.W.  of  Memphis. 

BntSo,  Fauna.  X.  consul  & c.  247,  in  the 
first  Funic  war,  was  employed  in  the  siege  of' 
Drepanam.«8.  X.,  consul  245,  also  in  the  first 
Punic  w*ar.  In  216  he  was  appointed  dictator  to 
fill  up  the  racanctes  in  the  senate  occasioned  by 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  8.  R.,  praetor  181,  with 
thf  prorince  of  Cisalpine  GauL  In  179  he  was 
one  of  the  triumvin  for  founding  a Latin  colony  in 
the  territory  of  the  PisanL 

BvitM  (Bovttjs),  son  of  either  Teleon  or  Pandion 
or  Amycus,  and  Zeuxippe.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  priest  of  Athena  and  of  the  Erechthean 
Poseidon.  The  Attic  femily  of  the  Butadae  or 
Eteobutadae  derived  their  origin  from  him ; and  in 
the  ErechthSum  on  the  Acropolis  there  was  on  altar 
dedicated  to  Bates. 

Bnthrdtam  (Boudpwrdr:  Bovdp«^ios:  Buirin- 
<o),  a town  of  Epirus  on  a small  peninsula,  opposite 
Corcyra,  was  a nourishing  sea-port  and  was  colo- 
nised by  the  Romans. 

BfftO*  (Boirrw),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped 
principally  in  the  town  of  Brra  8he  was  the 
nurse  of  Homs  and  Buhnstis,  the  children  of  Osiris 
and  Isis,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecutions 
of  Typhon  by  concealing  theni  in  the  fioatmg  island 
of  Chemnis.  The  Greeks  identified  her  with  Leto, 
and  represented  her  as  the  goddess  of  night  The 
shrew-mouse  {fiuyaX^)  and  the  hawk  were  sacred 
to  her. 

Btlt5  (Boirrw,  or  BoOrov;  Boirrofri}t: 

Biltim  9 Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Chem- 
mites  in  Lower  Kg^pt,  stood  near  the  Sebennytic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Lake  of  Buto  (Bovrtx^ 
also  Zfffmrrurii),  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto,  in  honour  of  whom 
a festival  was  held  at  the  city  every  year. 

Baxestfim(Buxentliiiis,Buxentius:  F<Jic<utro\ 
originally  PyxtU(nM(oDf),  a town  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Lucania  and  on  the  river  Buzafttioa,  wras 
founded  by  Micythus,  tyrant  of  Messana,  s.  c. 
47 U and  was  aftenvards  a Roman  colony. 

Byblini  Xontes  (rd  Bi^Aiks  6prj\  the  moun- 
tains whence  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  my- 
thical geography  of  Aetcbylus  (Prom,  81 1 ). 
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Byblil  (BufXlr),  daughter  of  HUetus  and  Ido- 
thea,  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunus,  whom 
she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till  at  length 
worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was  changed  into  a 
fountain. 

Byhlus  (Bi^Xos : BoCXior : Ja&ei7),  a very  an- 
cient city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  ^ry- 
tus  and  Tripolis,  a little  N.  of  the  river  Adonis. 
It  w'os  the  chief  seat  of  the  worehip  of  Adonis. 
It  w*as  governed  by  a succession  of  petty  princes, 
the  last  of  whom  was  deposed  by  Pompey. 

Bylasdra  (BuXd^wpa),  a town  in  Paeonia,  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  river  Astycua 

Byraa  (Bup<Ta),the  citadel  of  Carthago. 
Byxaclum  or  Byxaofoa  Raglo  (BvC^ior, 

S.  pan  of  Tkfiif),  the  S.  portion  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  [Africa,  p.  23,  b.] 

Bjumtlai  8eiipt<rei,  the  general  name  of  the 
historians,  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  a.  x>.  325,  to  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, 1 453.  They  aJl  wrote  in  Greek,  and  may  be 
divided  into  different  classes.  1.  The  bistorts, 
whose  collected  works  form  an  uninterrupted  his- 
tory of  the  Byaaatine  empire,  and  whose  writings 
are  therefore  called  Corpus  Hisiorias  Byzaniinae, 
They  are:  (1)  Zonahao,  who  begins  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  brings  his  his- 
tory down  to  1188.  (2)  Niciphorus  Acomisa- 
Tcs,  whose  history  extends  from  1 188  to  1206.  (3) 
NiCBPUORt'S  Grigorar,  whose  history  extends 
from  1204  to  1331.  (4)  Laonicvs  Chalconot- 
LSR,  whose  history  extends  from  1297  to  1462; 
his  work  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
1565. — 2.  The  chronographert,  who  give  a brief 
chronological  summary  of  universal  history  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  their  own  times.  These 
writers  are  very  numerous ; the  most  important  of 
them  areGxoRGrv.s  Svhckllus,  Thbophaner, 
NtcRPHORiTB,  CaonaNua,  Simson  Mbtaphrak- 
TI8,  Michaxl  Olycas,  the  authors  of  the  C5ro- 
aicoa  Ptuckaisy  Ac.  — d.  The  writers  who  have 
treated  of  separate  portims  of  Byxantine  history, 
such  as  ZoaiMUO,  Procopius,  Agathiar,  Anna 
Comnena,  Ae.-~4.  The  writers  u'bo  have  treated 
of  the  constitution,  antiquities,  Ac.,  of  the  empire, 
such  as  Laurintius  Lydus,  Constantikus  VI. 
Porphyrogbnnstuk.  — A collection  of  the  By- 
zantine writers  was  published  at  Paris  by  command 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  36  vols.  fol.  1645 — 1711.  A 
reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  23  vols.  foL  1727-—1733.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Bytantine  writers  was  com- 
menced by  Niebuhr.  Bonn,  1828,  8vo.,  and  is  still 
in  course  of  publication. 

Byaa&tlam  (Bv{’dmor : Byxantius : 

Cbnsroa/taop/e),  a town  on  the  Thncian  Bosporus, 
founded  by  the  Megarians,  a.  c.  658,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Byzas,  the  leader  of 
the  colony  and  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  was  situated 
on  2 bills,  was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
acropolis  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  sei^lio. 
Its  lavourable  position,  commanding  as  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Euxine,  soon  rendered  it  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  a*as  taken  by 
Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  B.C.  479  ; 
and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  expelled 
from  Byxamium  by  Tbrasybulus  in  3.^0,  and  the 
city  remained  independent  for  some  years.  After- 
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varda  it  became  eubject  in  succeaaion  to  the  Mace- 
donians and  the  Romana  In  the  ciril  war  between 
Pesoennius  Niger  and  Severua,  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  funner : it  was  taken  br  Sevems  a.  d. 
196  after  a siege  of  3 years,  and  a considemble 
part  of  it  was  destroyed.  A new  city  was  built 
by  its  side  (330)  by  Constantine,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its  name  into 
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(Sib41ia  or  -ii  (KotfoAla,  KotfoAfr:  KofoAst/s, 
Ka^dXior),  a small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  w'ith  a town  of  the  tame 
name. 

(^b&sa  or  ‘tia  (KdC<urot : Ka6euririis\  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nonios  Cabasltes,  in  Lower  Eirypt. 

Cabilldnam  ( CkdItm»-iur-Sa6»e\  a town  of  the 
Aedui  on  the  Arar  («Sbdae)  in  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis,  was  a place  of  some  commercial  activity  when 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul  (b.  c.  53).  At  a later  time 
the  Romans  kept  a small  fleet  here. 

Cablra  (rd  Kdtupa : 6'mu),  a place  in  Pontus. 
on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  near  M.  Parj’adres : a 
frequent  residence  of  Mithridates,  who  was  de- 
feated here  by  LucttUus,  B.C.  71.  Pompey  mode 
it  a city,  and  named  it  Diospolis.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  called  8eboste. 

Cabixi  (Kd^eipot)t  mystic  divinities  who  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  name,  their  character  and  nature,  ore 
quite  uncertain.  They  w'ere  chiedy  worshipped  at 
^methrace,  I^mnos.  and  Imbros,  and  their  mys- 
teries at  Samothrace  were  solemnized  with  great 
splendour.  (See  Diet,  of  AnL  art.  CoAcirw.)  They 
were  also  worshipped  at  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Per- 
gamut,  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  early  writers 
appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  the  children  of 
Hephaestus  and  at  inferior  divinities  dwelling  in 
Haroothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Tmbros.  Later  writers 
identify  them  with  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Rhea, 
and  regard  their  mysteries  as  solemnized  in  honour 
of  one  of  these  goddesses.  Other  writers  identify 
the  Cabiri  with  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  P(Jlux), 
and  others  again  with  the  Roman  Penates  ; but 
the  latter  notion  sc<mu  to  hove  arisen  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Roman  insti- 
tution to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Cabj^le  (koftfAiy:  : Golmeilza)^  a I 

town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  conquered  by  M. 
Lucullus,  probably  the  Oololi  of  the  Byzantine 
writers. 

CuCos,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a huge  giant,  who 
inhabited  a care  on  Mt.  Aventine,  and  plundered 
the  surrounding  country'.  When  Hercules  came 
to  Italy  with  the  oxeu  which  he  had  taken  from 
Geryon  in  Spain,  (jacus  stole  port  of  the  cattle 
while  the  hero  slept  ; and,  as  he  dragged  the  aai- 
maU  into  his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  their  tracer.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to 
bellow,  and  were  thus  discovered,  whereupon  (jneus 
was  slain  by  Hercules.  In. honour  of  bis  victory, 
Hercules  di^icatcd  the  am  OMirima,  which  conti- 
nued to  exist  ages  afterw’ards  in  Rome. 

Cac^&ris  (Kanlrapit  or  Kairi^apis  : Cbsri5tVi), 
a river  in  Sicily,  8.  of  Syracuse. 

Caddna  (rd  Kd67;en),  a strong  city  of  Cappa- 
docia, the  residence  of  the  last  king,  ArchclaUs. 


CADTTSIL 

Cadi  (KdSoi:  Kadnrds:  AWiisX  a city  of 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 

(^mda  [Tbbbab.] 

Ca^Lnui  {KaS/xot).  1.  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Teiephassa,  and  brother  of  Eu- 
ropa.  Another  legend  makes  him  a native  of 
Thel>es  in  Egypt  When  Enropa  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus  to  Ci^,  Agenor  sent  (jadmxu  in  search 
of  his  sister,  enjoining  him  not  to  return  without 
her.  Unable  to  6nd  her,  (jadmus  settled  in  Thrace, 
but  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  be  was 
command^  by  the  god  to  follow  a cow  of  a cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fistigue.  Cadmus 
found  the  cow  in  Phocis  and  followed  her  into 
Boeotia,  w'bere  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  on 
which  Cadmus  built  (jadmeo,  afterwards  the  ci- 
tadel of  Thebes.  Intending  to  sacrifice  the  cow 
to  Athena,  he  sent  some  persons  to  the  neighbour- 
ing well  of  Ares  to  fetch  water.  This  well  was 
guarded  by  a dragon,  a son  of  Arcs,  who  killed 
the  men  sent  by  (jadinua  Thereupon  Cadmus  slew 
the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of  which  armed  men 
grew  up  called  Sparii  or  the  Sown,  who  killed 
each  other,  with  the  exception  of  5,  who  netn  the 
ancestors  of  the  Thebans.  Athena  assigned  to 
Cadmus  the  government  of  Thebes,  and  Zeus  gave 
him  Hormonia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  solem- 
nity was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  all  the 
Olympian  gods  in  the  (jadmeo.  (jadmus  gave  to 
Harmonia  the  frmoos  peplus  and  necklace  which 
he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from  Earopo, 
and  he  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe,  Ido, 
Semele,  Agave,  and  Pi^ydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Enchelians ; this  people  cliose  Cadmus  as 
their  king,  and  with  his  assistance  they  conquered 
the  Illyrians.  After  this,  Cadmus  had  another 
son,  whom  he  called  Illyriiu.  In  the  end,  Cndrous 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  and  were 
removed  by  Zeus  to  Elysium. -—Cadmus  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  or 
Egypt  an  alphabet  of  16  letters,  and  to  have  been 
the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of  mount  Paogaeon 
in  Thrace.  The  story  of  Cadmus  seems  to  suggest 
the  immigration  of  a Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony 
into  Greece,  by  means  of  which  the  alphabet,  the 
art  of  mining,  and  civilization,  came  into  the  coun- 
try. But  many  modem  writers  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  Phoenician  or  £lgyptian  colony,  and 
regard  (jadmus  as  a Pclasgian  divinity.  ^2.  Of 
Miletus,  a son  of  Pandion,  the  eariiest  (ireek  his- 
torian or  iogographer,  lived  about  B.  c.  540.  He 
wrote  a work  on  the  foundation  of  Miletus  and  the 
earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  4 books,  but 
tbe  work  extant  in  antiquity  under  the  latter  name 
was  considered  a forgery. 

Cadmus  (Kd8>io().  1.  (Af.  Bofja)  mountain 
ill  Cario,  on  the  borders  of  Phiy  gia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Odmus  and  Lycus.*]^  A 
small  river  of  Phrygia,  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Cadnrtd,  a people  in  Gallia  Aqoitanica,  in  the 
country  now  called  <^twrci  (a  corruption  of  (jadurci ), 
were  celebrated  for  tbeir  manufactories  of  linen, 
coverlets,  Ac.  Their  capital  was  DiTOBB,  after- 
wards CiTitas  Caduroorum,  now  Cohort,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  and  of 
an  aqueduct.  A part  of  tbe  town  still  bears  the 
name  Irt  C<ulurcas. 

CaddsU  (KoSo^km),  or  OdBte  (rf/Aoi),  a power- 
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ful  Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains  S.W.  of  the 
Ca«pion«  on  the  borders  of  Media  Atropatcne. 
Under  the  Mfdo.Penian  empire  they  were  trou- 
blesome neifthbours,  but  the  Syrian  kings  appear 
to  have  reduced  them  to  tributary  auxiliaries. 

Cad^tifl  (KdSurir),  according  to  Hcrodotns,  a 
great  city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  not  much 
smaller  titan  Sardis,  was  taken  by  Neebo,  king  of 
Egypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  ^ Syrians  at 
dolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  by 
Codytis  is  meant  Jeru^em,  and  that  the  battle 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  that  in  which  Necho 
defeated  and  slew  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  b.  c. 
60B.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii.  159,  iii.  5,  with  *2  Kirtyt 
zxiiu  and  2 Chrom.  xxxv.  xxxvi.) 

CaecUla.  1.  Caia,  the  Roman  name  of  Tana* 
QuiL,  wife*  of  Tarquinius  Priactis.~2.  Metalla, 
daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmatlcus,  consul  b.  c. 
119,  was  first  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Scaums, 
consul  in  115,  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator  Sulla. 
She  fell  ill  in  81,  during  the  celebration  of  Sulla*s 
triumphal  feast ; and  as  her  recovery  was  hopeless, 
Sulla  for  religious  reasons  sent  her  a bill  of  divorce, 
and  had  her  removed  from  his  house,  but  honoured 
her  memory  with  a splendid  funeral. »3.  Daughter 
of  T.  Pomponius  Aiticus,  called  Caecilia,  because 
her  father  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caccilius. 
by  whom  he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to 
M.  Vip«anius  Agrippa.  [Atticus.] 

Gena,  plebeian,  claimed  descent  from 
Cakcull’6,  the  founder  of  Praeneste,  or  Caecat, 
tl>e  companion  of  Aeneas.  Most  of  the  Caecilii 
are  mentioned  under  their  cognomens,  Bassus, 
MRTZLLra,  Ri'pus:  for  others  see  below. 

Caecnius.  1.  Q.,  a wealthy  Homan  eques,  who 
adopted  his  nephew  Atticus  in  his  will,  and  left 
the  latter  a fortune  of  10  millions  of  sesterces. 

2.  CoeeiUtui  Calactintu,  a Greek  rhetorician  at 
Romo  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  w*as  a native  of 
Calc  Acte  in  Sicily  (whence  his  name  Calactinus). 
He  wrote  a great  number  of  works  on  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  historical  subjects.  All  these  works 
are  now  lost ; but  they  were  in  great  repute  with 
the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the  imperial  period. 
» 3.  Caetdliiu  Statina,  a Homan  comic  poet,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an 
Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a native  of  Milan.  Being  a 
slave  he  bore  the  ser\*ile  appellation  of  I 

which  was  afterwards,  probably  when  he  received 
bis  freedom,  converted  into  a sort  of  cognomen,  and 
he  became  known  as  Caeeilius  Statius.  He  died 
B.  c.  ] 68.  We  have  the  titles  of  40  of  bis  dramas, 
but  only  a few  fragments  of  them  are  preserved. 
They  appear  to  have  beloi^ed  to  the  class  of  Pai- 
liatae,  that  is,  were  free  translations  or  adaptations 
of  the  works  of  Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy. 
Tile  Romans  placed  Caeeilius  in  the  6rst  rank  of 
comic  poets,  classing  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 

CaBOlna,  the  name  of  a family  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Volaterrae,  probably  derived  from  the  river 
Caecina,  which  flows  by  the  town.>~l.  A.  Caaoi- 
na,  whom  Cicero  defended  in  a law-suit,  b.  c.  69. 
-*2.  A.  <?aecina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence sent  into  exile  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
talia,  b.  c.  48.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Pom- 
peians in  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
in  46,  he  surrendered  to  Caesar,  who  spared  bis 
life.  Cicero  wrote  several  letters  to  Caecina,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  a man  of  ability.  Caecina  was 
the  author  of  a wurk  on  the  Etnuca  DiKipiina. « 
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3.  A.  Caa<dna  Sevems,  a distinguished  general 
iu  the  reigns  of  Augiutus  and  Tiberius.  He  was 
governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6,  when  he  fought 
against  the  two  Batos  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  In 
15  he  fought  as  the  legate  of  Oermanicus,  against 
Arminius,  and  in  consequence  of  his  success  re- 
ceived the  insignia  of  a triumph.  4.  Caaoina 
Tosotis,  son  of  Nero's  nurse,  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Nero,  but  banished  for  making  use 
of  the  baths  which  had  been  erected  in  antici- 
pation of  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt  He  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d. 
68.«»  A A Caacina  Alianm,  was  quaestor  in  Bae- 
tica  in  Spain  at  Nero's  death,  and  w*as  one  of  the 
foremost  in  joining  the  party  of  Galba.  He  was 
rewarded  by  Oalba  with  the  coi^mand  of  a legion 
in  Upper  Germany ; but  being  detected  in  em- 
bexxling  some  of  the  public  money,  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge, 
joined  Vitellius,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter  into 
Italy  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  towards  the 
end  of  68.  After  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
retii,  he  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great 
Sl  Bernard,  and  laid  siege  to  Placentia,  from  which 
be  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  Galba.  Subsequently  he  was  joined  by 
Fabiiis  Valens,  another  general  of  Vitellius,  and 
their  united  forces  gain^  a victory  over  Otho's 
army  at  Bedriacum.  Vitellius  having  thus  gained 
the  throne,  Caecina  a*as  made  consul  on  the  1st  of 
September,  69,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
against  Anionius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespa- 
Stan.  But  he  again  proved  a traitor,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Vespasian.  Some  years  afterwards 
(79),  he  conspired  against  V^^ian,  and  was 
slain  by  order  of  Titus. » 6.  Baolu  AUdnui 
Caeffina,  a Roman  satirist  in  the  time  of  Area* 
dius  and  Honorius. 

CaBClnBf  ( Kaifor^r  or  Kaifciros),  a river  in  Brut- 
tium  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Scylaeius  by  the  town 
Caeoinum. 

Caaeilbiu  Ager,  a marshy  district  in  I^atium, 
bordering  on  ihe  gulf  of  Amyclae  close  to  Fundi, 
celebrat^  for  its  wine  (Cbect*5um)  in  'the  age  of 
Horace.  In  tbe  time  of  Pliny  the  reputation  of 
this  wine  was  entirely  gone.  (See  Did.  of  Ant. 
p.  1207,  a,  2nd  ed.) 

CaedUiu,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  ofVulcan, 
is  said  to  have  founded  Praeneste. 

Caelei  or  Caellna  Vibexma,  the  leader  of  an 
Etruscan  army,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Home  in 
the  reign  either  of  Romulus  or  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops  on  the  hill 
culled  after  him  the  Caelian. 

GaeUiu  or  OoeUtts.  I.  Antipater.  [Antipatbr.] 
— 2.  Aurelianot.  [Aurblianuk.]  ~8.  Caldns. 
[Caldvs.] -*-4.  EmPos.  [Rupua.] 

Caeliuj  or  Ooelloa  Mona.  [Roma.] 

' Coenae  (Koivoi:  Sma),  a city  of  Mesopotamia, 

I on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  mouth 
I of  the  Lycus. 

I Caene,  CaoxiepSUs,  or  Heapblis  (Kturb  wtiAis, 

[ N«ij  wdAts : Kmek\  a city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a little  below  Coptos  and 
opposite  to  Tcntyra. 

(laenana  (Kotycvi),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  son  of 
I Elalus  or  Coromis,  was  originally  a maiden  named 
Caenia,  who  w*as  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  was  by 
this  god  changed  into  a man,  and  rendered  invul- 
nerable. As  a man  be  took  part  in  the  Amnantic 
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expedition  and  the  Calydonian  bant.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Lapithae  and  tlie  Ccntaun  at  the 
marriage  of  Pirithoui,  he  was  bnried  by  the  Cen- 
taurs under  a mass  of  trees,  as  they  were  t:oable  to 
kill  him,  but  he  was  changed  into  a bird.  In  the 
lower  world  Caeneus  recovered  his  female  form. 
(Virg.  ri.  448.) 

Gaani  or  Caealel,  a Thracian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Panysus. 

Caanlna  (Caeninensii),  a town  of  the  Sabines 
in  Latium,  whose  king  Acron  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After  their 
defeat,  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome. 

Camiii.  [Casnsus.] 

Caa&yf  (Kars'!;} : Capo  di  Cavallo  or  Coda  di 
Volpe)^  a promontory*  of  Bruttium  opposite  Sicily. 

CMp&TltUf  H,  of  Tarracina,  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia 
to  rise ; he  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  over- 
taken in  his  flight,  and  was  executed  with  the 
other  conspirators  B.C.  63. 

Caepio,  ServUInt.  L Cn.,  consul  a c.  233,  in 
the  first  Punic  w*ar,  sailed  with  bis  colleague,  C. 
Sempronius  Blaesiis,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  ~ 2. 
Cn.,  cnrtile  aedile  207,  praetor  205,  and  consul 
203,  when  he  fought  against  Hannibal  near  Croton 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174. Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  curule  aedile  179. 
piaetor  174,  with  Spain  as  his  province,  and  consul 
in  169.  <-"4.  son  of  No.  3,  consul  142,  w*as 
adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  [Maximus.]  «— > 

5.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  141,  and  censor  125.~ 

6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  140,  carried  on  w*nr 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania,  and  induced  two  of 
the  friends  of  Viriathus  to  murder  the  latter. « 7. 
iL«  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  106,  when  he  proposed 
a law  for  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Sempronia 
jex  of  C.  Omcchus.  He  w*as  afterwards  sent  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  the  Cirabri,  and 
was  in  105  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with 
the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  or  Manlius.  80,000 
soldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers  are  said  to  have 
pc'Hshed.  Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  10 
yean  afterwards  (95)  he  u*ns  brought  to  trial  by 
the  tribune  C.  Norbanns  on  account  of  his  mis- 
conduct in  this  war.  He  w'ai  condemned  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  according  to  one  account  he 
died,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  he 
escaped  from  prison,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 

quaestor  urbonus  100,  opposed  the  lex 
fnimentaria  of  Saturninus.  In  91  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Dnisus,  and  accused  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  senators,  M.  Scaurus  and  L.  Pbilip- 
pus.  He  fell  in  battle  in  the  Social  War,  90. 

Caepio,  Fannlui,  conspired  with  Murena  against 
Ai^stus  B.  c.  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

CaerS  (Caerites,  Caeretes,  Caeretani:  Cerveiri), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Agylla  ( ■'A7w\Aa;  AgtfUina 
«r6«,  Virg.Aea.  vii.  652),  a city  in  Etruria  situa- 
ted on  a tmall  river  (Caeritis  amnis),  W.  of  Veii 
and  50  stadia  from  the  coast  It  was  an  ancient 
Pelasgic  city,  the  capital  of  the  cruel  Mexentius, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  EtruKaii  cities, 
with  a territory  extending  apparently  as  far  as  the 
Tiber.  In  early  times  Caere  was  closely  allied 
with  Rome  ; and  w'hen  the  latter  city  was  taken 
by  the  Oauls,  b.  c.  390,  Caere  gave  refuge  to  the 
Vestal  virgins.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the 
Homans  traced  the  origin  of  their  word  eaerimonia. 
The  Romans  out  of  gratitude  are  said  to  have  [ 
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conferred  upon  the  Caerites  the  Roman  franchisa 
w'iihoQt  the  suifragium  *,  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Caerites  enjoyed  this  honour  pre- 
viously. In  353,  however,  Caere  joined  Tarquiiiii 
in  making  war  against  Rome,  but  was  oblig^  to 
purchase  a truce  with  Rome  for  100  years  hr  the 
forfeiture  of  half  of  its  territory.  From  this  time 
Caere  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  SuUa. 
It  was  restored  by  Dnisus,  who  made  it  a muni- 
cipiam  ; and  it  continued  to  exist  till  the  13th 
century,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
a site  about  3 miles  off,  on  which  they  bestowed 
the  same  name  (now  Cm),  while  the  old  toa*n 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vetut  or  Caen 
corrupted  into  Cerveiru  which  is  a small 
village  with  100  or  200  inhabitants.  Here  ba\*e 
been  discovered,  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Caere,  many  of  them  in  a 
state  of  complete  preservation.  — The  coontnr 
round  Ca«re  produced  wine  and  a great  quantity 
of  com,  and  in  its  neighbourhqod  were  W’omi  baths 
which  were  much  frequented.  Caere  used  as  its 
sea-port  the  town  of  Pykol 

Caerallla,  a Roman  lady  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distinguished 
for  her  acquirements  and  her  love  of  philosophy. 

Caaaar,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  origin  to  lulus,  the 
son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gbns.]  Various  etymo- 
logies of  the  name  are  given  by  the  ancient  writers  ; 
but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the  Latin  word 
mes-ar-ws,  and  the  Sanskrit  Iresa,  “ hair,"  for  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom  for  a surname 
to  be  given  to  an  individual  from  some  peculiarity 
in  his  personal  appearance.  The  name  was  as- 
sumed by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  by  Augustus 
handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It 
continued  to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  as  members  either  by  adoption  or  female 
descent  of  Caesar's  6unlly  ; but  though  the  fismily 
became  extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors 
still  retained  the  name  as  part  of  their  titles,  and 
it  was  the  practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name, 
as  for  instance,  Itnperaior  Cae$ar  Domitiarnia  Au~ 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  he 
allowed  the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ; and 
from  this  time,  though  the  title  of  Aagtistut  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that 
of  Caetar  «*as  also  granted  to  tlie  second  person  in 
the  state  and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Caaur,  JUUna.  1.  Bex.,  praetor  b.  a 208,  with 
Sicily  os  his  province.~2.  Sex.,  curule  aedile,  165, 
when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  w*as  exhibited  at  tbo 
Megalesian  games,  and  consul  157.^8.  L.,  consul 
90,  fought  against  the  Socii,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  proposed  the  Lex  Julia  de  CirUaie^ 
which  granted  the  citizenship  to  the  I^tins  and  the 
Socii  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  Caesar 
a*as  censor  in  89 ; he  belonged  to  the  oristocrntical 
portv,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  in  87. « 
4.  t.f  sumamed  Strabo  Vopisccs  brother  of 
No.  .3,  was  curule  aedile  90,  was  a candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  w*as  slain  along  with  bis 

* The  Cseritet  appear  to  have  been  the  first  body  of 
Roman  citlteot  who  did  not  enjoy  the  luffV-aKe.  Thus, 
when  a Roman  citizen  was  struck  out  of  his  tribe  tho 
Censors  atid  made  an  aerarian,  he  was  said  to  become 
one  of  the  Caerites,  since  he  had  lost  the  tuflVage  : hence 
we  find  the  e xprestlmis  in  iabuliu  Caeritum  r^erre  and 
[ aerariam/acere  used  as  lynonyroout. 
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brother  bj  Maritu  in  87.  He  wm  one  of  tbe  ’ 
chief  orator*  and  poets  of  hi*  age,  and  is  one  of 
the  speaker*  in  Cicero's  dialogue  Dt  Orators.  Wit 
was  the  chief  cbamcteristic  of  his  oratory ; but  he 
was  deficient  in  power  and  energy.  Tbe  names  of 
2 of  his  tragedies  are  presenred,  the  Adra^u»  and 
7>cme*sa.«»5.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  and  nncle  by  his 
sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the  triumvir.  He  was 
consul  64,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the 
arUtocratical  party.  He  appear*  to  have  deserted 
this  party  afterwards ; we  find  him  in  Gaul  in  52 
as  one  of  the  legates  of  C.  Caesar,  and  be  continued 
in  Italy  during  the  civil  w*ar.  After  Caesar's  death 
(44)  he  sided  with  tbe  senate  in  opposition  to  his 
uncle  Antony,  and  was  in  consequence  proscribed 
by  the  latter  in  43,  but  obtained  his  pardon  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Julio.~6.  Ii.,  son  of 
No.  5,  usually  distinguished  from  his  father  by  the 
addition  to  his  name  of  j!/i«s  or  oJo/esoens.  He 
joined  Pompey  oo  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  Caesar  with 
proposals  of  peace.  In  the  course  of  tbe  same  year, 
ne  crossed  over  to  Afnca,  where  the  command  of 
Clupea  was  entrusted  to  him.  In  46  he  served  as 
proquaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica,  and  after  the  death 
of  (>to  he  surrendered  to  the  dictator  Caesar,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death,  but  probably 
not  by  the  dictator's  order*.  •-•7.  C.,  tbe  (hther  of 
the  dictator,  was  praetor,  but  in  what  year  is  nn- 
certain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae  in  84. 

Sax.,  brother  ofTfo.  ?,  consul  91.— >9.  C.,  the 
Du^tor,  son  of  No.  7 and  of  Aurelia,  was  bom 
on  the  12th  of  July,  100,  in  the  consolship  of  C. 
Marias  (VI.)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was 
consequently  6 years  younger  than  Pompey  and 
Cicero.  He  had  nearly  completed  his  66th  year 
at  the  time  of  hit  murder,  15th  of  March,  44. 
Caesar  was  closely  connected  with  the  popular 
party  by  tbe  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the 
great  Marius  ; and  in  83,  though  only  17  years  of 
age,  he  married  (Tomelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Marian  party.  Sulla  com- 
manded him  to  put  away  hit  wife,  but  he  refused 
to  obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed. 
He  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  till  his  friends  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to  have  observed,  when  they 
pleaded  his  youth,  **  that  that  boy  would  some  day 
or  another  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  (or  that 
there  were  many  Mariuses  in  him."  Seeing  that 
he  was  not  safe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia,  where 
he  served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius 
Tbermus,  and,  at  the  capture  of  Mytilene  (80), 
was  rewarded  with  a civic  crown  for  saving  the 
life  of  a fellow-soldier.  On  the  death  of  Sulla  in 
78,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the  following 
year  gained  great  renown  os  an  orator,  though  he 
%vas  only  22  years  of  age,  by  his  prosecution  of 
Cn.  Dolabella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  in  oratory, 
he  resolved  to  study  in  Rhodes  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  but  on  his  voyage  thither  he  w*as  captured 
by  pirates,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  a 
ransom  of  50  talents.  At  Miletus  he  manned 
some  vessels,  overpowered  tbe  pirates,  and  con- 
ducted them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus,  where  be 
crucified  them,  a punbhmcnt  with  which  be  bad  fre- 
quently threatened  them  in  sport  when  he  was  their 
prisoner.  He  then  repaired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
stndied  onder  Apollonius,  and  shortly  afterwards 
retiuDed  to  Rome.  He  now  devoted  all  his  ener* 
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gies  to  acquire  the  fiivour  of  the  people.  His 
liberality  was  unbounded,  and  as  his  private  for- 
tune was  not  large,  he  soon  contracted  enormous 
debts.  But  he  gained  bis  object,  and  became  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  was  raised  by  them  in 
succeuion  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state.  He  was 
quaestor  in  68,  and  aedile  in  65,  when  he  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  the  public  games  and  build- 
ings. He  was  said  by  many  to  have  been  privy 
to  Catiline's  conspiracy  in  63,  but  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a rash  scheme. 
In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  a 
very  able  speech,  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion, that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  (63),  Caesar  was  elected  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mni,  defeating  the  other  candidates,  Q.  Catulus 
and  Servilius  Isauricui,  who  had  both  been  consuls, 
and  were  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
state. — In  62  Caesar  w*as  praetor,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  supporting  the  tribune  Metellui  in 
opposition  to  hit  colleague  Cato  ; in  consequence  of 
the  tumalts  that  ensued,  the  senate  suspended  both 
Caesar  and  Metelliis  from  their  offices,  but  were 
obliged  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dignity  after  a few 
days.  In  the  following  year  (61)  Caesar  went  as 
propraetor  into  Farther  Spain,  where  he  gained 
great  victories  over  the  Lusitanians.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  elected  notwithstanding  the  stre- 
nuous opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  who  succeeded 
however  in  carrying  the  election  of  Bibulut  at 
his  colleague,  who  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  aristocracy.  After  his  election,  but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  consulship,  he  formed 
that  coalition  with  Pompey  and  M.  Cnssus,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Pom- 
pey  had  become  estranged  fhwi  the  aristocracy, 
since  the  senate  had  opposed  tbe  ratification  of  his 
acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he 
had  promised  to  his  veterans.  Crassus  in  conse- 
quence of  his  immense  wealth  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a personal  enemy 
of  Pompey.  They  were  reconciled  by  means  of 
Caesar,  and  the  3 entered  into  an  agreement  to 
support  one  another,  and  to  divide  the  power  in  the 
state  between  them.^In  59  Caesar  was  consul, 
and  being  supported  by  Pompey  and  Cnssus  he 
was  able  to  carry  alt  his  measures.  Bibulus,  from 
whom  the  senate  had  expected  so  much,  could 
offer  no  effectual  opposition,  and,  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  resist  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  bouse,  and  did  not  appear  again  in  public 
till  tbe  expiration  of  his  consulship.  Caesar's  first 
measure  was  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich 
Campanian  plain  was  divided  among  the  poorer 
citixens.  He  next  gained  the  favour  of  the  equites 
by  relieving  them  from  l-3rd  of  the  sum  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  tbe  fiirming  of  the  taxes 
in  Asia.  He  then  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
Pompey's  acts.  Having  thus  gratified  the  people, 
the  ^uites,  and  Pompey,  he  was  easily  able  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  provinces  which  he  wished. 
By  a vote  of  the  people,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Vatinius,  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illy- 
ricum  were  granted  to  Caesar  with  3 legions  for  5 
years;  and  the  senate  added  to  his  government  the 
province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  another  legion, 
for  5 years  also,  as  they  taw  that  a ,bill  would  be 
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proposed  to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did 
not  grant  the  province  themselves^  Caesar  foresaw 
that  the  struggle  between  the  difTorent  parties  at 
Rome  must  eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  obtain  an  army, 
which  he  might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and 
rewards.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Caesar 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  During  the 
next  9 years  Caesar  was  occupied  with  the  subju- 
gation of  Gaul.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  which  had  hitherto  been  independent 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  part 
called  Provincia  ; he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
twice  landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  previously 
unknoam  to  the  Romans.  — In  his  I st  campaign  ( 58) 
Caesar  conquered  the  Helvetii,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Switxerland  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
Gaul.  He  next  defeaUMl  Ariovistus,  a German 
king,  who  had  taken  possession  of  port  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Aedui  and  Sequani,  and  pursued  him 
as  far  As  the  Rhine.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign Caesar  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  attend  to 
the  civil  duties  of  his  province  and  to  keep  up  hit 
communication  with  the  various  parties  at  Rome. 
During  the  whole  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  be 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul. — In  his  2nd  campaign  (57)  Caesar  carried 
on  w*ar  with  the  Belgae,  who  dwelt  in  the  N.E.  of 
Gaul  between  the  Sequona  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine, 
and  after  a severe  struggle  completely  subdued 
them.  — Caesar's  «^rd  campaign  in  Gaul  (5G)  did 
not  commence  till  late  in  tbo  year.  He  was  de- 
tained some  months  in  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the  state 
oT  affain  at  Rome.  At  Luca  (Lucca)  he  bad  in- 
ter%'icws  with  most  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome, 
among  others  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
visited  him  in  April.  He  m^e  arrangements  with 
them  for  tho  continuance  of  their  power  ; it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Crassus  and  Pompey 
should  be  the  consuls  for  the  following  year,  that 
Crassus  should  have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey 
the  2 Spains,  and  that  Caesar's  govemm^it,  which 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  54,  should  be  prolonged 
for  5 years  after  that  date.  After  making  these 
arrangements  he  crossed  the  Alps,and  carried  on  war 
with  the  Veneliand  the  other  states  in  tjie  N.W. 
of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to  Crassus,  Caesar's 
legate,  in  the  preceding  year,  but  who  had  now 
risen  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  They  were 
defeated  and  obliged  to  submit  to  Caesar,  and 
during  the  same  time  Crassus  conquered  Aquitania. 
Thus,  in  3 campaigns,  Caesar  subdued  the  whole 
of  Qaul  ; but  the  people  made  several  attempts  to 
recover  their  independence  ; and  it  was  not  till 
their  revolts  had  been  again  and  again  put  down 
by  Caesar,  and  tho  tlower  of  the  nation  bad  pe- 
rished in  battle,  that  they  learnt  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  yoke. — In  his  4th  campaign  (55)  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Germans,  but  he  only  remained  18  days  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river.  Late  in  the  summer  he 
invaded  Britain,  but  more  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal 
observation,  than  with  the  intention  of  permanent 
conquest  at  present.  He  sailed  from  the  port  Itiiis 
(probably  WitMndy  betw  een  Calais  and  l^ulogne), 
and  effected  a landing  somewhere  near  the  ^uth 
Foreland,  after  a severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
The  late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gaul  after  remaining  only  a short  time  in 
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the  island.  In  this  year,  according  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  now 
consuls,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  and  Illyricum 
was  prolonged  for  5 years,  namely,  from  the  1st 
of  January,  53,  to  the  end  of  December,  49. — 
Caesar's  5th  campaign  (54)  w*as  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  2nd  invasion  of  Britain.  He  landed  in 
Britain  at  the  same  place  as  in  the  former  year, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  a series  of  engagements, 
and  crossed  the  Taroesis  (7)ltai»e*).  The  Britons 
submitted,  and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute ; but  their  subjection  was  cmly  nominal,  for 
Caesar  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ments behind  him,  and  Britain  remained  nearly 
100  years  longer  independent  of  the  Homans. 
During  the  winter  one  of  the  Roman  legions, 
which  had  l>een  stationed  under  the  command  of 
T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  in 
the  country  of  tho  Eburoncs,  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
Ambiorix  and  the  Eb'iiones.  Ambiorix  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  comp  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother 
of  the  orator,  who  was  stationed  with  a legion 
among  the  Nervii  ; but  Cicero  defended  himself 
with  bravery,  and  was  at  length  relieved  by  Caesar 
in  person.  In  September  of  this  year,  Julia, 
Ca^ar's  only  daughter  and  Pompey*s  wife,  died  in 
childbirth. — In  Caesar's  6th  campaign  (53)  seve- 
ral of  the  Gallic  nations  revolted,  but  Caesar  soon 
compelled  them  to  return  to  obedience.  The  Tre- 
viri,  who  had  revolted,  had  been  supported  by  the 
Germans,  and  C^tesar  accordingly  again  crossed  the 
Rhine,  but  made  no  permanent  conquests  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river.  — Caesar's  7th  cam- 
paign (52)  was  the  most  arduous  of  all.  Almost 
all  the  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultaneously  in 
revolt,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
Vercingetorix,  by  fiv  the  ablest  general  that  Caesar 
had  yet  encountered.  After  a most  severe  struggle 
in  which  Caessir's  military  genius  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle,  the  war  was  brought  to  a conclu- 
sion by  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  before  Alesia  and 
the  surrender  of  this  city. — The  8th  and  9tb  cam- 
pai^s  (51,  50)  were  employed  in  the  Anal  subju- 
gation of  Gaul,  which  bad  entirely  submitted  to 
Caesar  by  the  middle  of  50.  Meanwhile,  an 
estrangement  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  Caesar's  brilliant  victories  had  gained 
him  fresh  popularity  and  influence  ; and  Pompey 
saw  with  ill-disguised  mortifleation  that  he  was 
becoming  the  second  penou  in  the  state.  He  was 
thus  led  to  join  again  the  aristocratical  party,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  be  could  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Roman 
state.  The  great  object  of  this  party  was  to  de- 
prive Caesar  of  his  command,  and  to  compel  him 
to  come  to  Rome  as  a private  man  to  sue  for  the 
consitUhip.  They  would  then  have  formally  ac- 
cused him,  and  as  Pompey  a*as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  at  the  h^id  of  an  army,  the  trial 
would  have  been  a mocker}',  and  his  condemnation 
a'ould  have  been  certain.  Oesar  offered  to  resign 
his  command  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same  ; but 
the  senate  would  not  listen  to  any  compromise. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  January,  49,  the  senate 
passed  a resolution  that  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army  by  a certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
T wo  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius,  put 
their  veto  upon  this  resolution,  but  their  opposition 
was  set  at  nought,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesar's 
camp.  Under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  tribones. 
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CaeMT  CTOMed  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  bit 
province  from  Italy,  and  inarched  towards  Home. 
Pompey,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  the  senate  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  soon  discovered  how  greatly 
jie  had  overrated  his  own  popularity  and  iadoence. 
His  own  troops  deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds  ; 
town  ofter  town  in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to  Caesar, 
whose  march  w*as  like  a triumphal  progress.  The 
only  town  which  offered  Caesar  any  resistance  was 
Co^niura,  into  which  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
had  thrown  himself  with  a strong  force  ; but  even 
this  place  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the  magistrates 
and  senators,  had  ded  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and 
now,  despairing  oS  opposing  Caesar  in  Italy,  he 
marched  from  ^pua  to  Bnindusium,  and  on  the 
17  th  of  March  embarked  for  Greece.  Caesar  pur> 
sued  Pompey  to  Bnindusium,  but  he  was  unable 
to  follow  him  to  Greece  for  want  of  shipa  He 
therefore  marched  back  firom  Brundusium,  and  re> 
paired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  3 months  become 
master  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  After  remaining  a 
short  time  in  Rome,  he  set  ont  for  Spain,  where 
P(HDpey's  legates,  A&anius,  Petieius,  and  Varro, 
commanded  powerful  armies.  After  defeating 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  receiving  the  submis* 
sioo  of  V aiTo,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
liad  meantime  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  prae- 
tor M.  Lepidus.  He  resided  the  dictatorship  at 
the  end  of  1 1 days,  after  bolding  the  consular  co* 
nitio,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauriais  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
— At  the  beginning  of  January,  46,  Caesar  crossed 
over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  had  oollected  a 
formidable  army.  At  first  toe  campaign  was  in 
Pompey'fe  fovoar ; Caesar  was  repulsed  before 
Hyrxiiachium  with  considerable  loss,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  retreat  towards  Thessaly.  In  this  country 
on  the  plains  of  Pbartaius  or  Pharsalia,  a decisive 
battle  was  fought  between  the  2 armies  on  the  9tli 
of  August,  40,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely 
defeated.  Pompey  fied  to  Egypt,  pursued  by 
Caesar,  but  be  was  murdered  before  Caesar  arrived 
in  the  country.  [PoMPWOa]  His  head  was 
brought  to  Cmsot,  who  turned  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  tears  at  the  untimely  death  of  his 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death.  When  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  reached  Rome, 
various  honours  were  conferred  upon  Caesar.  He 
was  appointed  dictator  for  a whole  year  and  consul 
for  6 years,  and  the  tribunician  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  life.  He  declined  the  consul- 
ship. but  entered  upon  the  dictatorship  in  September 
in  this  year  (46),  and  appointed  M.  Antony  his 
master  ^ the  horse.  On  bis  arrival  in  Egypt, 
Caesar  became  involved  in  a war,  which  gave  the 
remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  time  to  rally.  This 
war,  usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose 
from  the  determination  of  Caesar  that  Cleopatra, 
whose  foscinatioos  had  won  his  heart,  should 
reign  in  common  with  her  brother  Ptolemy  ; but 
this  decision  was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the 
young  king,  and  the  war  which  thus  broke  out, 
u*as  not  brought  to  a close  till  the  latter  end  of 
March,  47.  It  was  soon  after  this,  that  Cleopatra 
had  a son  by  Caesar.  [CASaaaioN.]  Caesar  re- 
tunied  to  Rome  through  Syria  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  on  his  march  through  Pontus  attacked 
Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates  the  (Heat,  who 
bad  auisted  Pompey.  He  defeated  Phamaces 
near  Zela  with  such  ease,  that  he  informed  the 
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senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  Veni,  vidi^  vici. 
He  reached  Rome  in  September  (47),  was  ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  following  year,  and  before 
the  end  of  September  set  sail  for  Africa,  where 
Scipio  and  Cato  had  collected  a large  army.  The 
war  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,on  the  6th  of  April, 
46.  Cato,  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. — Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
latter  end  of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Ronion  world,  but  he  used  bis  vic- 
tory with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike  other 
conquerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  forgave  all  who 
had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and 
Caesarians.  His  clemency  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est features  of  his  character.  At  Rome  all  parties 
seemed  to  vie  in  paying  him  honour:  the  dictator- 
ship was  bestowed  on  him  for  10  years,  and  the 
censorship,  under  the  new  title  of  trttefec(u$ 
Morum^  for  3 years.  He  celebrated  his  victories 
in  Gaul,  Eg3rpt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  by  4 magni- 
ficent triumphs.  Caesar  now  proceeded  to  correct 
the  various  evils  which  bad  cn*pt  into  the  state, 
and  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  several  laws  suit- 
able to  the  altered  condition  of  the  commonw'ealth. 
The  most  important'of  his  roeasoret  this  year  (46) 
nas  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Ro- 
man year  was  now  3 months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Caesar  added  90  days  to  this  year,  and 
thus  made  the  whole  year  consist  of  445  <Uys ; 
and  he  guarded  against  a repetition  of  similar 
errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year  to  the 
son's  course.  {DicL  of  Ant.  art.  (hlendarium.)  — 
Meantime  the  2 sons  of  Ponpey,  Sextus  and 
(^ius,  had  collected  a new  army  in  Spain.  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
brought  the  war  to  a close  by  the  battle  of  Munda, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  45,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  only  defeated  after  a roost  obstinate  resistance. 
Cn.  Pompey  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but 
Sextus  made  good  his  escape.  Caesar  reached 
Rome  in  September,  and  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  Fivth  honours  awaited  him.  Hi*  por- 
trait was  to  be  struck  on  coins ; the  month  of 
(^uintilis  waa  to  receive  the  name  of  Julius  in  his 
honour  ; be  received  the  title  of  impentor  for  life  ; 
and  the  whole  senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  his 
safety.  To  reward  his  followers,  Caesar  increased 
the  number  of  senatorsand  of  the  pubi  ic  magistmtei, 
so  that  there  were  to  be  1 6 praetors,  40  quaestors, 
and  6 aediles.  He  began  to  revolve  vast  schemes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Homan  world.  Among  hit  plans  of 
internal  improvement,  be  proposed  to  frame  a digest 
of  all  the  Roman  laws,  to  establish  public  libraries,  to 
drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour 
of  Ostia,  and  to  dig  a canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  To  protest  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  he  meditated  expeditions  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube, 
and  had  already  begun  to  make  preparations  for 
bis  departure  to  the  East.  Possessing  royal  power, 
he  now  wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  and 
Antony  accordingly  offered  him  the  diadem  in 
public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lnpercalia  (the  15th 
of  February) ; but,  seeing  that  the  proposition  was 
not  favonrably  received  by  the  people,  he  declined 
it  for  the  present  — But  (Cesar's  power  was  not 
witnessed  without  envy.  The  Roman  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  so  long  occustemed  to  rule  the  Ro- 
man world  and  to  pillage  it  at  their  pleasure,  could 
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ill  brook  a matter,  and  reaolred  to  moove  him  by 
asMstination.  The  conspiracy  against  Caesar's 
life  had  been  set  afoot  by  Cassius,  a personal  enemy 
of  Caesar's,  and  there  were  more  than  60  persons 
rivy  to  it.  Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised 
y Caesar  to  wealth  and  hononr ; and  some  of 
them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  Itred  with  him  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  fnendship.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of  the  murder  of 
Caesar  as  a glorious  deed,  and  to  represent  Bratus 
and  Cauius  as  patriots ; bvt  the  mask  ought  to  be 
stripped  o6f  these  false  patriots  ; they  cared  not  for 
the  republic,  but  only  for  themselves  ; and  their 
object  in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party.  Caesu  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  &te,  but  he  disre> 
garded  them  all,  and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  his 
assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15th  of  March,  44.  At 
an  appointed  signal  the  censpiiators  surrounded 
him  ; Casca  dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others 
quickly  drew  their  swords  and  attacked  him  ; Cae- 
sar at  first  defended  bimeelf^  but  when  he  saw 
that  Brutus,  his  friend  and  favourite,  had  also 
drawn  his  sword,  he  exclaimed  7k  qnoque  Bruit  I 
pulled  his  toga  over  his  face,  and  sunk  pierced 
with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.  ~ 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  greatest  man  of  antiquity. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  various 
talents,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  moet  extra- 
ordinary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  pur- 
suits. He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a gene- 
ral, a statesman,  a lawgiver,  a jurist,  an  orator, 
a poet,  an  historian,  a philologer,  a mathenutticiao, 
and  an  architect.  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel 
in  all,  and  has  given  pix>o&  that  he  would  have 
surpassed  almost  nil  other  men  in  any  subject  to 
m’hich  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his  extraordinary 
mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  bus)’  life  he  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  the  majority  of  which  has  been  lost. 
The  purity  of  his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his 
style  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves, 
and  are  conspicuous  in  hit  Comptentariif  which  are 
his  only  works  that  have  come  down  to  ut.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  firat  7 years  of  the  Gallic 
war  in  7 books,  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  war 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  3 
books.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wart.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  in  an  8th  book,  which 
is  usually  ascribed  to  HirtKis,  and  the  history  of 
the  Alexandrine-,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  3 separate  books,  which  are  also  ascribed 
to  Hirtius,  but  their  authorship  is  uncertairt.  The 
lost  works  of  Caesar  are : — 1.  Anlioaio,  in  reply 
to  Cicero's  Cato,  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise 
Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  46.  2. 
I)e  Ana/offia^  or,  as  Cicero  explains  it,  De  Ratumt 
Laline  dedicated  to  Cicero,  contained  in- 

vestigations on  the  Latin  language,  and  were  writ- 
ten by  Caesar  while  he  was  crouing  the  Alps.  3. 
Ldtri  Autpiciorum^  or  Atfgtcra/to.  4.  Dt  Atlrit. 
5.  A pftphlhe^tUay  or  Dicta  oof/ae/oaeo,  a collection 
of  go^  sayings.  6.  Poemata.  Two  of  these  writ- 
ten ill  his  youth,  LawUt  Hereuli*  and  a tragedy 
Otdipus^  were  suppressed  by  Augustas.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Caemr's  Commentaries  the 
best  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.  1737i  Stutt- 
gard,  1822' ; by  Moras,  Lips.  1780  ; and  by 
Obertin,  Lips.  1805,  1819. 

C.  Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons  of  M.  Vip 
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lanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at  Massilia,  on  his  way 
to  Spain,  A.  D.  2,  and  C.  Caesar  in  Lycta,  a.  d.  4, 
of  a wound  which  he  had  received  in  Armenia. 

Oaesarangnsta  {Zaragota  or  &ini^osfa),  more 
anciently  SaldalMi,  a town  of  the  Edetani  on  the 
Iberas  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  was  colonised, 
by  Augustus  a c.  27,  and  was  the  seat  of  a Con- 
ventus  Juridicus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Prudentius. 

Caesirfia  (Kourdptia : Kaurapevs : Caetaritnsis), 
a name  given  to  several  cities  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  Caesars.  ^1.  C.  ad 
Argaeum,  formerly  Mas&ca,  also  EoslUa  (K.  if 
*p5r  'Apyoi^,  rk  Md^aico,  > Kttarich^ 

Ru.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood 
upon  Mount  Argaeus,  about  the  centre  of  Cappa- 
docia, in  the  district  (pcuefectura)  called  Cilicia. 
It  u-as  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  and  when  that 
country  was  made  a Roman  province  by  Tiberius 
(a.  o.  18),  it  received  the  name  of  Caesarea.  It 
u'ls  ultimately  destroyed  by  an  earthqimke.»8. 
C.  Philippi  or  Pandas  (K.  if  ♦lAlwvov,  N.  T. ; K. 
norsidr:  Bamat\  a city  of  Palestine,  at  the  S. 
foot  of  M.  Hennon,  on  the  Jordan,  just  below  its 
source  [Panium],  built  by  Philip  the  tetrareh, 
B.C.  3;  King  Agrippa  call^  it  Neronias,  but  it 
soon  lost  this  name.  ■•S.  C.  Palaaatmae,  f<t»merly 
Stratfinis  Torria  (2rpdr«rot  vvpys : Kaitariyek^ 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  eea- 
eoast,  just  above  the  boundary  line  between  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  It  was  surrounded  with  a wall  and 
decorated  with  splendid  buildings  by  Herod  the 
Great  (a.  c.  13),  who  called  it  Canarea,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  He  also  made  a splendid  harbour 
for  the  city.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  capital 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  procurator. 
Vespasian  made  it  a colony,  and  Titus  conferred 
additional  favours  upon  it ; hence  it  was  called 
Colonia  Flavia.^4.  C.  Iburetaniae,  formerly 
lol  Kourdpeia : ZertktUj  Ru.),  a Phoenician 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a harbour,  the 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  named  it  Caesarea, 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  When  Claudius  erected 
Mauretania  into  a Roman  province^  he  made 
Caesarea  a colony,  and  the  capital  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  province,  which  was  thence  called 
Mauretania  Caesariensia-~5.  C.  ad  Anatarbom. 
[Anszaubus.]  There  are  several  othen,  which 
are  better  known  by  other  names,  and  several 
which  are  not  important  enough  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

Caesaribxi,  smi  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Cleo- 
patra, originally  called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian 
prince,  was  bom  a c.  47.  In  42  the  triumvirs  al- 
lowed him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt, 
and  in  34  Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
king  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  bis  mother  in 
30  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augustus. 

Caasarod&num  (Toan),  chief  town  of  the  Tu- 
rdnes  or  Turdni,  subsequently  called  Toroni,  on 
the  Liger  (Loire)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Caasaromhgoi.  L (Beosvate),  chief  town  of 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica.^8.  (CAsfme/brd), 
a town  of  the  Trinobaotes  in  Britain. 

Caaifina  ((2aesenas  -&tis : Oesena),  a town  ic 
Gallia  Cispadana  on  the  Via  Aemilia  not  far  from 
the  Rttbico. 

Caasennlos  Lento.  [Lento.] 

CaesennluB  Paetus.  [pArrua] 

(^tofeUus  Flavus.  [FtAVtaJ 
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CMda,  ft  raiuftme  of  Minerrt;,  a tnuulfttion  of 
the  Greek 

GftMift  Silva  (ffa«rmoo/d),  ft  forett  in  Oer* 
oiany  between  the  Lippe  end  the  Y leeL 

OaMdalft,  first  the  mietreM  and  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Calignla,  was  a woman  of 
the  greatest  Hcentionsness,  and  was  pat  to  death 
with  Caligula  together  with  her  daughter,  a.  n.  41. 

X.  Ca^nltu,  a judex  at  the  trial  of  Oppianicoa 
for  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  B.C.  74,  and  aedile 
with  Cicero  in  69. 

Chic  us  (Kaiadr:  Akaom  or  BoJbr),  a rirer  of 
Mjsia,  rising  in  M.  Teranus  and  fiowiug  past 
Pergamus  into  the  Cumacan  GulC 
GftUtft  (Caietftnus:  tfoeta),  I town  in  Latium 
en  the  borders  of  Campania,  40  stadia  S.  of  For* 
miae,  situated  on  a promontorj  of  the  same  name 
and  on  a ba^  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Btnilf  Cfti#' 
tftimi.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour  (Cic. 
pro  jt/aa.  12),  and  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  CaiotOy  the  nurse  of  Aeneas,  wh^ 
acoofding  to  some  traditions,  eras  buried  at  this 
place. 

Odfiu,  the  jurist.  [Oaiua.] 

Cftiiu  Caesar.  [Caligula.] 

Cdliber.  [Quiktub  Smthnaicr] 

(hdabria  (Cftlabri),  the  peninsula  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum  to  the  Prom* 
lapygium,  form^  part  of  Apulia. 

CftUotft  (KoAh  *Arr^ ; KoAoicTtrof : nr.  Caro- 
aio,  Ru.\  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded 
by  Ducetius,  a chief  of  the  Sicels,  about  & c.  447. 
Calacta  was,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  the 
name  of  the  coast.  (Herod,  vi.  22.) 

Calaottatu.  [Caicilius  Calactinus.] 
Cftlagurria  (CalagurritAnus:  CafoAorra),a  town 
of  the  Vascones  and  a Roman  municiphim  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  near  the  Iberus,  memonble 
fur  its  adherence  to  Sertorius  and  for  its  siege  by 
Pompey  and  his  generals,  in  the  oourte  of  which 
mothers  killed  and  salted  their  children,  B.C.  71. 
(Juv.  XV.  93.)  It  was  the  birth*place  of  (^n* 
til  tan. 

Odlftlft,  brother  of  Zetes.  [Zxtis.} 

CU&mi.  1.  (A'a/mo,  Rn.)  an  important  town 
in  Nomidia,  between  Cirta  and  Hippo  Regius,  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Rubricatus  >8. 

(AVriof-a/-  H'odX  a town  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania 
Caesarieniis,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Malva,  near  iu 
mouth. 

Cilkmlne,  in  Lydia,  a lake  with  floating  islands, 
sacred  to  the  n}rmphs. 

Cftlimis  (KdA^iX  ^ statuary  and  embosser  at 
Athens,  of  great  celebrity,  was  a contemporary  of 
Phidias,  and  flourished  b.  C-  467*^29. 

CUkmui  (KdAo^f : El^Kulmomy,  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  a little  S.  of  Tripolis. 

Calinus  (KdAovoi),  an  Indian  gymnosophist, 
followed  Alexander  the  Gnat  from  Indio,  and 
having  been  taken  ill,  burnt  himself  alive  in  the 
pieseiice  of  the  Macedonians,  3 months  before  the 
dMth  of  Alexander  (B.  c.  323),  to  whom  he  bad 
predicted  his  approaching  end. 

Cftlftilrlea  (KoAaslpissX  one  of  the  two  divisions 
(the  other  being  the  Uermotybii)  of  the  warrior* 
caste  of  Egypt  Their  greatest  strength  was 
250,000  men,  and  their  chief  abode  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  Delta.  They  formed  the  king's  body 
guard. 

CiUtlft  (Calatlnus : Cajaxxo\  a town  in  Sam- 
aium  on  the  Appia  Via  between  Capua  and  Bene* 
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venturo,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.C.  31.^, 
and  was  colonist  by  Julius  Caesar  with  his 
veterans. 

GftlftUstts,  A.  Atillnft,  consul  b.  c.  253,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  war  with  success  in 
Sicily.  He  was  consul  a 2nd  time,  254,  when  be 
took  Paooimus  ; and  was  dictator,  249,  when  he 
again  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  which  was  the 
first  instance  of  a dictator  commanding  an  army 
out  of  Italy. 

Cftlftnrfift  -Xft  (KoAai^ui,  KoAaapfa:  KoAai;p«f. 
Tqr : PoroX  a small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  and  opposite  Troesen,  possessed 
a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hither  Demos- 
thenes fled  to  escape  Antipater,  and  here  he  took 
poison,  B.  c.  322.  This  temple  was  the  place  ot 
meeting  of  an  ancient  Amphktyonia.  (Sm  Did, 
of  Ad.  ^ 79,  b,  2d  ed.) 

Cftl&vlnft,  the  name  of  a distinguished  fiimily  at 
Capua,  the  most  celebrated  mem^r  of  which  was 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  who  induced  bit  fellow-ciiixens 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  B.  c 216. 

Calbii  (5  KcU6is),aUo  Indus  (Qaiayi  or  Tbacu), 
a considerable  river  of  C^a,  which  rises  in  M. 
Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  after  receiving  (ac- 
cording to  Pliny)  60  small  rivers  and  100  mountain 
torrents,  falls  into  the  sea  W.  of  Caunus  and  op- 
posite to  Rhodes. 

Calohat  (KdAxotX  son  of  Tbestor  of  Mycenae 
or  Megan,  the  wisest  soothsayer  am<mg  the  Greeks 
at  Trov,  foretold  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in 
the  Greek  army,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  build 
the  wooden  horse.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
Calcbas  should  die  if  he  met  with  a soothsayer 
superior  to  himself ; and  this  came  to  pass  at  Clarot, 
near  Colophon,  for  here  (^chas  met  the  soothsayer 
Mopbub,  who  predicted  things  which  Calchas 
could  not.  Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  griet  After 
his  death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

C^ldtta,  0.  CaeUtu.  L Rose  from  obscurity  by 
his  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  & c.  107, 
when  he  proposed  a lex  tabellaria,  and  consul  94. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the  party  of 
Marius,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  83. 

3.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  Cicero's  quaea- 
tor  in  Cilicia,  50. 

Cale  {OporUy)y  a port*town  of  the  Callaeei  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnrius. 
From  Forio  CaU  the  name  of  the  country  Portugal 
is  suppoeed  to  have  come. 

CUfidoitla.  [Britannia.] 

Calantum,  a town  probably  of  the  Calenses 
Emanici  in  Hispania  Baetica,  celebrated  for  its 
manufiictufe  of  bricks  so  light  as  to  swim  upon 
water. 

Calfous,  (b  Fflfliu,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  & 
61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Clodius  from 
condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  In  59  he  wns  praetor,  and  from 
this  time  appears  as  an  active  partixan  of  Caesar. 
In  .51  he  was  legate  of  (Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  served 
under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  In  49  he  joined 
Caesar  at  Brundusium  and  accompanied  him  to 
Spain,  and  in  48  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  from  Epi- 
rus to  bring  over  the  remainder  of  the  troops  from 
Italy,  but  most  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  Bibulus. 
After  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  (48)  Calenus  took 
many  cities  in  Greece.  In  47  be  was  made  consul 
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l)y  Cactar.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  Colenos 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  subsequently  had  the  com* 
niand  of  Antony's  legions  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Perusinian  war  (4l)  Calenus 
died,  and  Octavianus  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  army. 

Caldt  or  (KdArif  or  -vii  IlaluUi)^  a river 
of  Bithynia,  &W.  of  Heraclia  PonticiL  (Tfauc. 
iv.  75.) 

CUn  (-iMt  usually  PI.  Cales-ium:  Calenus: 
Co/rt),  chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Ausonkn 
people  in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latina,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  and 
therefore  called  Titn'icia  by  the  poets.  Calcs  was 
taken  and  coionised  by  the  Komans,  B.C.  335.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

Calitas  or  -i,  a people  in  Belgic  Gaul  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  : their  capital  was  JiaioBoNa. 

Caldtor  (KaA^wpl.  son  of  Clytius, slain  atTroy 
by  the  Telamooian  Ajax. 

CaUdlni.  L (Li  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  99, 
carried  a law  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Metellus  NumU 
dicus  from  banishment.  He  w*as  praetor  79,  and 
had  the  government  of  one  of  the  Spains,  and  on 
his  return  was  accused  by  Q.  Lollius,  and  con- 
demned.—2.  1C.,  son  of  the  preceding,  distin- 
guished as  an  orator.  In  57  be  was  praetor,  and 
supported  the  recal  of  Cicero  from  banishment. 
In  51  he  wras  on  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  49.  he  joined  Caesar,  who  placed  him  over 
Oallia  Togata,  where  he  died  in  48. 

Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  37 — 41,  son  of 
Oennanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  bom  a.  D.  12,  and 
was  brought  up  among  the  legions  in  Germany. 
His  real  name  w'os  Caiuj  CTiesur,  and  he  was  lU- 
ways  called  Cuias  by  his  contemporaries : Caliyuia 
was  a surname  given  him  by  the  soldiers  from  his 
wearing  in  hit  boyhood  small  caiipae^  or  soldiers' 
boots.  Having  escaped  the  fate  of  his  mother  and 
brother,  be  gained  the  &vour  of  Tiberius,  who  raised 
him  to  offices  of  honour,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes 
of  the  succeuion.  On  the  death  of  Tiberius  (37), 
which  was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  Caligula, 
the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  w*as  saluted 
by  the  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the 
son  of  Germanicus.  His  first  acts  gave  promise 
of  a just  and  benehcent  reign.  He  pardoned  all 
the  persons  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  or  ac- 
cusers against  his  family ; he  released  all  the  slate- 
prisoners  of  Tiberius  ; he  restored  to  the  magistrates 
full  power  of  jurisdiction  without  appeal  to  his 
person,  and  promised  the  senate  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws.  Tow'ards  foreign  princes  he  behaved 
with  great  generosity.  He  restored  Agrippo,  the 
grandson  of  Herod,  to  his  kingdom  of  Judaea,  and 
Antiochus  IV.  to  bis  kingdom  of  Commageiie.  But 
at  the  end  of  8 months  the  cond  uct  of  Cal  igula  became 
suddenly  changed.  After  a serious  iUiiess,  which 
probably  weakened  bis  mental  powers,  he  appears 
as  a sanguinary  and  licentious  madman.  He  put 
to  death  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor, 
compelled  his  grandmother  Antonia  and  other 
members  of  his  family  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves, often  causiMl  persons  of  both  seres  and  of 
all  ages  to  be  tortured  to  death  for  bis  amusement 
while  taking  his  meals,  and  on  one  occasion,  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  games  in  the  Circus,  he  ordered 
a great  number  of  tbe  spectators  to  bo  seised,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts.  Such  was 
his  love  of  blood  that  he  wished  the  Roman 
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people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might  cat  it  off 
with  a blow.  His  obscenity  was  as  great  as  hia 
cruelty.  He  carried  on  an  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  own  sisters,  and  no  Roman  woman  waa 
safe  from  his  attacks.  His  marriages  were  dis- 
gracefully contracted  and  speedily  dissolved ; and 
the  only  woman  who  exercised  a permanent  in- 
fluence over  him  w*as  his  last  wife  Caesoni^  la 
his  madness  he  considered  himself  a god ; be  even 
built  a temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and 
appointed  priests  to  attend  to  bis  worship.  He 
sometimes  officiated  as  his  onm  priest,  mak^  his 
horse  Incitatui,  which  be  afterirards  raised  to  the 
consulship,  his  colleague.  His  monstrous  extrava- 
gancies soon  exhausted  the  coffers  of  tbe  state. 
One  instance  may  show  the  senseless  way  in  which 
he  spent  bis  money.  He  constructed  a bridge  of 
boats  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a distance  of 
about  3 miles,  and  after  covering  it  with  earth  he 
built  houses  upon  it.  When  it  was  finished,  he 
gave  a splendid  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  concluded  the  entertainmeDt  by  throwing  num- 
bers of  the  guests  into  the  sea.  To  replenish  the 
treasury  he  exhausted  Italy  and  Rome  by  bis  ex- 
tortions, and  then  marched  into  Gaul  in  40,  which 
he  plundered  in  all  directions.  With  his  troops 
he  advanci-d  to  the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross 
I over  into  Britain  ; he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array, 

' and  then  gave  them  the  signal  — to  collect  sheila, 
wliich  he  called  the  spoUs  of  conquered  Ocean. 

! Tbe  Roman  world  at  length  grew'  tired  of  sach  a 
mad  tyrant  Four  months  after  his  return  to  tbe 
city,  on  the  24th  of  January  4l,  he  was  murdered 
by  Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus  and  others.  His  wife  Cacsonia 
and  his  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death. 

Oalingae,  a numerous  people  of  India  intia 
Gangem,  on  tbe  £.  coast,  below  the  mouths  of  the 
Gangea 

Calinipaxa  {Canonge  f a little  above  27°  N. 
lat),  a city  on  tbe  Ganges,  N.  of  its  confluence 
with  tbe  Jomanes  {Jumna)^  said  to  have  been  the 
furthest  point  in  India  reached  by  Seleocus  Ni- 
cator. 

Callald,  CallaecL  [Gallabcl] 

flwllwris  (KoWaris,  KdAaTir : KoXoTios'dr: 

KoUat,  Kollati)t  a town  of  Moesia,  on  tbe  Block 
Sea,  originally  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  afterwards 
of  Heractea. 

CaUl&ros  (KaAAfapor),  a town  in  Locris,  men- 
tioned by  Homer. 

CalUas  and  Hipponleoi  (KoXAiar,  Tnr^rucos), 
a noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  for  their  wealth. 
They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity  of  torch- 
bearer  at  the  Elciuinian  mysteries,  and  claimed 
descent  from  Triptolemus.  1.  Hipponiona  I.,  ac- 
quired a large  fortune  by  fraudulently  making  use 
of  tbe  information  he  had  received  from  Solon 
respecting  the  introduction  of  his  o^tio'ax^vm,  & c. 
594.  (Plut,  SoL  15.)  — 2.  Calliaa  1.,  son  of  Pbae- 
nippus,  an  opponent  of  Piiistratus,  and  a conqueror 
at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  gomes.- 8.  ffippo- 
nicna  U.,  sumamed  Ammon,  son  of  No.  2.-4. 
Calliaa  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  fought  at  tbe  battle  of 
Maratbon,490.  He  was  afterw’ards  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  and  according  to  some  accounts 
negotiati'd  a peace  w ith  Persia,  449,  on  terms  most 
humiliating  to  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  Athens, 
he  was  aemsed  of  having  taken  bribes,  and  was 
condemned  to  a fine  of  50  talents.  — 6.  Hippooi- 
OOB  m.,  SOD  of  No.  4,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene* 
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rail  in  their  incnnion  into  the  territory  of  Tanagra, 
426«  alto  commaiMled  at  the  battle  of  Delium, 
424,  where  he  wm  killed.  It  hie  dieorced 
wife,  and  not  hie  widow,  whom  Periclee  married. 
Hie  daughter  Hipparete  woe  married  to  Alcibiodee, 
with  a dowry  of  10  taleote:  another  daughter  woe 
married  to  Theodoras,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Isocrates  the  orator.  *6.  Oalliai  m.,  eon  of  Na 
5,  by  the  lady  who  married  Periclee,  dissipated 
all  hie  ancestral  wealth  on  eophiets,  Oatterers,  and 
women.  The  scene  of  Xenophon's  Banquet^  and 
also  that  of  Plato's  Fntagona  is  laid  at  bis  house. 
He  it  said  to  have  nltimately  reduced  himself  to 
absolute  beggary.  In  400  he  was  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  crash  Andocidei.  In  S92  he  com- 
manded the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops,  when 
Iphicrates  defeated  the  Spartans;  and  in  371  be 
was  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Sparta. 

Calllat.  L A wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  con- 
dition of  marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid 
for  him  the  fine  of  30  talents  which  hod  been  i|d- 
posed  on  Miltiades.  He  appears  to  have  been 
unconnected  with  the  nobler  family  of  Callioe  and 
Hipponicus.  — S.  Tyrant  of  Cbolcis  in  Euboea, 
and  the  rival  of  Plutarchno,  tyrant  of  EretriiL  He 
woe  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Phocion,  a.  c. 
350,  and  therenpon  betook  himself  to  the  Macedo- 
nian court;  but  as  he  could  not  obtain  aid  from 
Philip,  ho  formed  on  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
and  by  tbeir  means  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the 
island.  •-•S.  A poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished 
B.  c.  412  ; the  names  of  6 of  his  comedies  ore  pre- 
served.-mC  Of  Syracuse,  a Greek  historian,  was 
a contemporary  of  Agathocles,  and  wrote  a history 
of  Sicily  in  22  books,  embracing  the  reign  of  Aga- 
thocles, B.  c.  317 — 2^. 

OaUieritM  (KaXAurpcin}t).  1.  An  Achaean, 
exerted  all  bis  influence  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans,  b.c.  168,  Callicrates  pointed  out  1000 
Achaeans,  as  having  flivoured  the  caose  of  Perseus,  I 
who  were  taken  to  Rome  ; and  among  them  was 
the  historian  Polybius.  Callicrates  died  at  Rhodes, 
149.  — 8.  One  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  "*4.  A Lacedaemonian 
sculptor,  made  ants  and  other  aninmls  out  of  ivory, 
so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish  the  different 
limbs. 

ColUcr&tddaa  (KaXAi«pcrrf3at),  a Spartan,  sdo- 
ceeded  Lysonder  os  admiral  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  B.  a 406,  took  Methymno,  and  shut  up  Conon 
in  Mytilene ; but  the  Athenians  sent  out  a fleet 
150  sail, and  defeated  CollicratidasofF the  Arginoaoe. 
Callieratidos  fell  in  the  battle.  Callicratidai  was  a 
lain,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  old  school.  Witness 
is  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the  loni- 
ans  were : ^ Bod  fmmen,  but  excellent  slaves." 

Ckdlidr5mui  or  -nm  (KoAAlSpoaor),  part  of  the 
range  of  Mt.  Oeta,  near  Thermopylae. 

Callifoe  (Collifknus:  Calvin)^  a town  in  Sam- 
ninm,  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  Allifise. 

CallWickua  {KaXM/taxos).  L The  Athenian 
polemorcb,  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Mara- 
thon, where  he  was  slain,  after  behaving  with 
much  gallantry,  B.  c.  490.  This  is  the  1^  re- 
corded instance  of  the  pcdenmrch  performing  the 
military  dutiee  which  his  name  implies.— *3.  A 
celebra^  Alexandrine  grammarian  and  poet,  was 
a native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  a descendant  of 
the  Battiodae,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Bat- 
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Hades.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and  was 
chief  librarian  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
from  about  B.C.  260  until  his  death  about  240. 
He  founded  a celebrated  grammatical  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  among  bis  pupils  were  Erato#- 
thenea,  Aristophanes  of  Byoontium,  and  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  We  have  no  other  porticulan  of  the 
life  of  CoHtmachus  except  his  enmi^  with  his 
former  pupil  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  is  related 
elsewhere.  [ApoLLOsum,  No.  6.]  He  is  said  to 
have  written  800  works,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  on 
on  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  but  of  these  we 
possess  only  some  of  his  poems,  which  are  charac- 
tericed  rather  by  labour  and  learning  than  by  real 
poetical  genius.  Hence  Ovid  (Am.  i.  15. 14)  says 
of  Callimachus,  Qwnnvft  mffmio  non  vo/e^  arte 
oa/ei.  The  extant  works  of  Callimachus  ore  6 
Hymns  in  hexameter  verse,  5 in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  J,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  the  Doric  dislect, 
and  72  Ep^rams,  which  belong  to  the  best  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
bare  only  a few  fngmtntB  of  hie  elegies,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  by  the 
Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  whoee  imita- 
tions is  the  De  Coma  Berenices  of  Catullus.  Of 
the  lost  poems  of  Callimachus  the  most  important 
were,  Afrui,  Cbssss,  an  epic  poem  in  4 books,  on  the 
causes  of  the  various  mythical  stories,  Ac.,  and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  //eeo/e,  the  name  of  on  aged 
woman  who  received  Theseus  hospitably  when  he 
went  out  to  fight  against  the  Mamthonian  bull. 
— Editions.  By  Sponheira,  Ultraj.  1697,  re-edited 
by  Ernesti,  Lugd.  Batav.  1761  ; by  Blomfleld, 
Lond.  1815  ; by  Votxcr,  Lips.  1617. — S.  An 
architect  and  statuorr,  of  uncertain  country,  who  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  column,  and 
who  must  have  lived  before  b.  c.  396.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime  ; whence 
! Dionysius  compares  him  to  the  orator  Lysias.  Cal- 
limachus was  never  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
therefore  received  the  epithet  icai»{‘^fXPor,  which 
Plmy  interprets  os  eaiumniaior  sm, 

CaliXmMon  (Ka\A(o«3wr),one  of  the  orators  at 
Athens  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  a friend 
of  Phocion,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  his  absence,  b.  c.  317. 

CaUinlotis  Seleuous.  [Sblbucus.] 

CaUlnui  (KaAXiK0T\  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about  b.  c. 
700.  Only  (me  of  bis  elegies  is  extant,  consisting 
of  21  lines,  in  which  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to 
courage  and  perseverance  against  tbeir  enemies. 
Printed  in  Beigk's  Poetae  Lyrid  (Troeet/  p.  303. 
Coin6p4.  [Musak.] 

OaUX5]>9  (KoAAcdvi}),  a considerable  city  in  the 
W.  of  Ponhio,  founded,  or  else  enlarged,  by 
SeleucuB  Nieator. 

OalUphoa  (KoXAi^r),  a Greek  philosopher, 
and  probably  a disciple  of  Epicurus,  is  condemned 
by  Cicero  as  making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  oon- 
sist  in  an  union  of  virtue  (honestof)  and  bodily 
pleasure  edluplM). 

CalUp61ia  (KaXAfroXjs:  KaXXnroXfTi;}).  L 
((Mrp^\  a Greek  town  on  the  Torentine  gulf  in 
Calabria. » 8.  A town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily 
not  fsr  fmn  Aetna.— >8.  (GitHip6ti\  a town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  opposite  Lampsacus.  4. 
A town  in  Aetolia.  See  Gallium. 
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C&UippIdM  (KaXXnrr(9ifO«  of  Atheni.  a cele- 
brated tmgic  actor,  a eontempotary  of  Aieibiadei 
aiitl  AgetUaut. 

Callippoa  (KiiXXtwor).  1.  An  Athenian,  ac- 
companied Dion  to  Syracnee,  where  he  mordered 
the  latter  b.  c.  353.  Callipput  now  ainrped  the 
government  of  Syrmcuie,  but  wai  expelled  the  city 
at  the  end  of  13  months,  and  after  wandering 
about  Sicily  with  bU  mercenaries  was  at  length 
put  to  death  by  his  own  friends.  — 2.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Cysicus,  came  to  Athens,  where  he  assisted 
Aristotle  in  rectifying  and  oompleting  the  disco- 
veries of  Eudoxus.  Callippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  GiUipffie^ 
which  comment  b.  c.  330. 

CaUuTh6d(1CaXAj^^).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanos, 
wife  of  Chnriaor«  and  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna.  ~ 8.  Daughter  of  Acheloos  and  wife  of 
Alcmaeon,  induced  her  husband  to  procure  her  the 
peplus  and  necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she 
caused  his  death.  [ALcnaBON.]«»S.  Daughter 
of  Scamander,  wife  of  Troe,  and  mother  of  Ilus 
and  Oanymedet. 

CalUzThhe  (KoXXi^^in),  afterwards  called  Bn- 
neacrhnos  (^E^rtdKpowos)  or  the  **  Nine  Springs,*' 
because  its  water  was  distributed  by  9 pipes*  was 
the  most  celebrated  well  in  Athens,  mid  still  re- 
tains iu  ancient  name  CaUirrkoe,  It  was  situated 
in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  city  between  the 
Olympieum  and  the  Ilissus. 

CallisthtnM  (KoXAiofl^irFir),  of  Olyntbus,  a 
relation  and  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  independ- 
ence. He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexander's 
adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  the 
requirement  of  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  He 
thus  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of 
Herroolaus  to  assassinate  Alexander ; and  af\er 
being  kept  in  chains  for  7 months,  was  either  put 
to  death  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexander's  expedition ; a history  of 
Greece,  in  1 U books,  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
to  the  seirnre  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philoroe- 
lus  (b.  c.  387 — 357)  ; and  other  works,  all  of 
which  hare  perished. 

Callifto  (KaAA(4rr«j),an  Arcadian  nymph,  hence 
called  Abitocrma  virpo  (Ov.  Mtt.xx.  409)  from  No- 
nacrii,  a mountain  in  Arcadia,  was  daughter  either 
of  Lycaon  or  of  Nycteus  or  of  Ccteus,  and  a compa- 
nion of  Artemis  in  the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by 
Zeus,  who  metamorphosed  her  into  a she-bear  that 
Hera  might  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
amour.  But  Hera  learnt  the  truth,  and  caused 
Artemis  to  slay  Callisto  during  the  chase.  Zeus 
placed  Callisto  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of 
or  the  Bear.  Ahcas  was  her  son  by  Zeus. 
According  to  Qvid  Jupiter  (Zeus)  overcame  the 
virtue  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Arte- 
mis ; Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed  Callisto 
into  a bear ; and  when  Areas  during  the  chase 
w*as  on  the  point  of  killing  his  mother  Jupiter 
placed  both  among  the  stars.  [Arctos.]  — Ac- 
cording to  a modem  scholar  Callisto  is  merely  ano- 
ther form  of  Calliste,  a surname  of  Artemis,  and  she 
it  therefore  the  same  as  this  goddess.  The  she- 
bear  was  the  symbol  of  the  Ai^ian  Artemis. 

CalUstr&tIa  (Ka\AurrpaT/a),  a town  in  Paphla- 
gooia,  ou  the  const  of  the  Euziue. 
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Calliatr&tai  (KnAAforperros).  1.  An  Athenian 
orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of  Aphidna.  His  oratory 
was  greatly  adigired  by  Dmostbenes,  and  his 
speech  on  the  a&ir  of  Oropus,  B.  c.  366.  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes,  and 
to  have  caused  the  latter  to  devote  himself  to  ora- 
tory. After  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affiiirs, 
generally  in  fiivour  of  Sparta,  Callistratus  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians  in  361, 
and  went  into  banishment  to  Methone  in  Mace- 
donia. He  ultimately  returned  to  Athens,  and 
was  put  to  death.  During  his  exile  he  it  said  to 
hare  founded  the  city  of  Datum,  afterwards  Phi- 
lippi. A Greek  grammarian,  and  a disciple  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byxantium.  8.  A Roman  jnrist, 

frequently  cited  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as 
late  as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198 — 211)  of  Sevenis  and 
Antoninus  (i.  e.  Septimius  Sevenis  and  Caraealla). 

Oallistoa,  C.  JUXoa,  a freedmim  of  Cali^la, 
possessed  great  in6uence  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Clandius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
physician  Scriboniut  Largos  dedicates  his  work. 

CaltfaiH  (KdAAior : KoAAic^r),  called  Callipelis 
by  Livy  (xxxvi.  30),  a town  in  Aetolia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Spercbens,  S.W.  of  Hypam. 

Calllxfetni  (KoAXl^fror),  the  leader  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Athenian  generals  who  had  con- 
quered at  Arginnsae,  b.  c.  406.  Not  long  after 
the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  Athenians  re- 
pented of  their  unjust  sentence,  and  decreed  the 
institution  of  criminal  accusations  against  Callize- 
nus,  but  be  escaped  from  Athens.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy,  403,  Callixennt  took  advantage 
of  the  general  amnesty,  and  returned  to  Athens,  but 
no  man  would  give  him  either  water  or  light  for  his 
fire,  and  be  perished  miserably  of  hunger. 

Callon  (KdAAwr).  L An  aitist  of  Aegina, 
flourisbod  B.C.  516.^8.  An  artist  of  Elis,  lived 
before  a c.  436. 

Calor.  1.  A river  in  Samntnm,  flows  past  Be- 
neventum  and  falls  into  the  Vultumus.^8.  (Cb- 
lore\  a river  in  Lucaiiia,  foils  into  the  Silarua. 

Cidpd  (KdAvi) : Gibriiiier)^  a mountain  in  the  S. 
of  Spsun  on  the  Straits  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterraneaa  This  and  M.  Abyla  opposite  to  it 
on  the  African  coast,  were  called  the  CWamas 
Hemtlet.  [ASYtA.] 

Calpe  (KdAvT}:  Kirpeh\  a river,  promontory, 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between  the 
rivers  Psilis  and  Sangarius. 

Cilpornla,  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso, 
consul  a c.  58,  and  last  wife  of  the  dictator  Caesar, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  59.  The  reports  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life  filled 
Calpurnia  with  the  liveliest  apprehensions  ; she  in 
vain  entreated  her  husband  not  to  leave  home  on 
the  Ides  of  March,  44. 

Calpurnia  Oens,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Calpus,  a son  of  Numa  It  was 
divided  into  the  foniilies  of  Bbstia,  Bibulus, 
FtAMMA,  and  Piao. 

T.  CalpumloB  Siefllns,  the  author  of  11  Ec- 
logues in  Latin  verse,  which  are  close  imitations 
of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  about  A.  D.  290.  ~ AV/t- 
tirmt.  In  the  Poeiat  Zoriat  A/mora*  of  Wernsdorff ; 
and  by  Glaeser,  Gotting.  1842. 

Calva,  a surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  probably 
in  honour  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are  said, 
during  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings. 

f^ventilai,  an  losubrian  Gaul,  of  the  town  of 
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PlaeentU,  whose  dai^hter  married  L,  }H«a,  the  1 
father  of  L*.  Piao  Caeftoninue,  consul  & c.  58.  In 
his  speech  against  the  hitter,  Cicero  npbraida  him  : 
with  the  low  origin  of  bis  mother,  and  caile  him  j 
ChesoMMicf  Semip/aeentimm  CaitetUms.  I 

CalTlniu,  IknnXtiiaa.  L Cn.,  curule  aedile,  I 
B.  c 299,  consol  283,  and  dictator  and  censor  280. 
In  his  consulship  he,  together  with  his  colleague 
Dolabella,  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans,  and 
hence  receired  the  surname  Jl/onmss.  OlL, 
tribune  of  the  (debs,  59,  when  he  supported  Bibo* 
lot  against  Caesar,  praetor  56,  and  consol  53, 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  In  the  aril 
war  he  joined  Caesar.  In  49  he  fought  under 
Curio  in  Africa  ; and  in  48  be  fought  under  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  commanded  the  centre  of  Caesar's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  In  47  be  had  the 
command  of  Asia,  and  in  46  he  fought  in  Africa 
against  the  Pompeian  pnrty.  After  Caesar^  death 
(44)  he  fought  under  Octaviaa  and  Antony  against 
the  republicans^  In  40  be  was  consul  a 2nd  time, 
and  in  39  went  as  proconsul  to  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  revolted  Cerretani. 

Calrlniis,  L.  BexUui,  consul  b.  c.  124,  defeated 
the  Salluvii  and  other  people  in  Transalpine  (Hul, 
and  in  123  founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae 
(Air). 

CtlTinns,  T.  Vstmitis,  twice  consul,  b.  g.  334 
and  321.  In  his  second  consulship  he  and  his 
ooHeogue  Sp.  Postumius  Albinos  were  defeated  by 
the  Sabines  at  Ckudium.  For  details  Albi* 
Kua,  No.  3. 

C^vi^us  Bablnns.  fSaBiNua] 

CmlTtis,  Lioinlus.  [Licinius.] 

Oilfca^ns  (KaAdaoSrof).  1.  ((7AiB5  5boyoo), 
a considerable  river  of  Cilicia  Tracbeia,  navigable 
as  for  up  as  Seleocia.«9.  The  promontory  of  this 
name,  mentioned  by  Polybius  (zxii.  26)  and  Livy 
(xxzTtii  38),  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Anbmu* 
BIUM. 

Calydnae  (KoAiiSrai  v^uoi).  L Two  smnll 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  between  Tenedos 
and  the  Prom.  Lecture.  ~ 2.  A group  of  islands 
off  the  coast  of  (^aria,  N.W.  of  Cos,  belonging  to 
the  Sporades.  The  largest  of  them  was  called 
Calvdna,  and  afterwards  Cfolymoa  (now  Kalimmoy 
(fol^ddn  (KoAiAdrv:  KoAvSifoior),  an  ancient 
town  of  Aetolia  on  the  Evenus  in  the  land  of  the 
Curetes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aetolus  or 
his  son  (^ydon.  The  surrounding  country  pro* 
duced  wine,  oil,  and  com  ; and  in  the  rooiintains 
in  the  neighbourhood  took  place  the  celebrated 
hunt  of  the  (folydonian  boar.  The  inhabitants 
were  removed  by  Augustus  to  NlcoPOLiB. 
CalymjuL  [Calvonab.] 

Calynda  (KdAvrSa : KaXvK8«4t),  a city  of  Caria, 
E.  of  Caunos,  and  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
the  sea.  The  Calyndians  formed  a part  of  the 
dcet  of  Xerxes,  under  their  king  Daniasithymus : 
afterwards  they  were  subject  to  the  Caunians ; and 
both  cities  were  added  by  the  Romans  to  the  ter^ 
ritory  of  Rhodes. 

Cdlypto  (KoAtn^),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethyi,  or  of  Nereus,  or,  according  to  Home-r,  of 
Atlas,  was  a nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of  Ogygia, 
on  which  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved 
the  unfortunate  hero,  and  promised  him  immor- 
tality if  he  u'ould  remain  with  her.  Ulysses  re- 
fuse^ and  after  she  hod  detained  him  7 years,  the 
gods  compelled  her  to  allow  him  to  continue  his 
journey  homewards. 
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Camalodffntuxt  (CbfoAester),  the  capital  of  the 
Trinobsntes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Ronmn  co- 
lony in  the  island,  founded  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, A.  D.  43. 

Camarina  (Kofuipafa:  Ko^mpivofor : CameHma\ 
a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hipparis,  founded  by  Syracuse,  &C.  699.  It 
was  several  times  destroyed  by  Syracuse ; and  in 
the  1st  Punic  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  most  of  tbe  inhabitants  sold  ss  slaves.  Scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  remain.  In  tbe 
neighbourhood  was  a marsh,  whkh  the  inhabitants 
drained  contrary  to  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and 
thus  opened  a way  to  their  enemies  to  take  tbe 
town : heoM  arose  the  proverb 
ne  wtoveoM  Camarimam. 

CambtlBi  ICo&tM,  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Macsdmiia  and  Thessaly. 

Camb^aina  (Ka^veipi^),  a district  of  Armenia 
M^or,  on  tbe  borders  of  I beria  and  Colchis. 

Caabfsei  L Father  of  Cyrus 

the  Great 8.  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyrus,  and  reigned  B.C.  529^522.  In 
525  be  conquered  Egypt ; but  an  army  which  he 
sent  against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sends, 
and  tbe  forces,  which  he  led  in  person  against  tbe 
Aethiopians  S.  of  Egypt,  were  compelled  by  foilure 
of  provisions  to  return.  On  bis  return  to  Memphis 
he  treated  the  E^ptians  with  great  cruelty ; he 
insulted  their  religion,  and  slew  their  god  Apis 
with  bis  own  ban<fo.  He  also  acted  tyrannically 
towards  his  own  foraily  and  the  Persians  in  ge- 
neral. He  caused  his  own  brother  Smerdis  to  be 
murdered ; but  a Magian  personated  the  deceased 
prince,  and  set  up  a claim  to  the  throne.  [Smbb- 
Dis.]  Cambyses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt 
against  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at  a pliiM 
named  Ecbatana,  of  an  aradental  wound  in  the 
thigh,  522. 

CaiiibfMe  (Kc^Cve^t).  1.  (/ora\  a river  of 
Iberia  and  Albania,  which,  after  uniting  with  the 
Alason  (A/osna),  falls  into  the  Cyrua^S.  A 
small  river  of  Media,  foiling  into  tbe  Caspian  be- 
tween the  Araxes  and  the  Amardus. 

Camenae  (not  Cbmoenae),  also  called  Casmeaoe, 
Chrmemae.  The  name  is  connected  with  corMea,  a 
**  prophecy."  Tbe  Camenae  accordingly  were  pro- 
phetic nymphs,  and  they  belcmged  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  Italy,although  later  traditions  represent  their 
worship  as  introdno^  into  Italy  from  Arcadia,  and 
some  accounts  identify  them  with  the  Muses.  The 
most  important  of  these  goddesses  was  Carmenta 
or  Carmen tis,  who  had  a temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
(^pitoline  hill,  and  altars  near  the  porta  Carnicn- 
talis.  Respecting  her  festival  see  Diet,  of  Ani, 
art.  Carmemtaiia.  The  traditions  which  assigned 
a Greek  origin  to  her  worship,  state  that  her  ori- 
ginal name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  tbe 
mother  of  Evandxr  by  Hermes,  with  whom  she 
fied  to  Italy. 

Camerla  (Camerinui),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tiorui  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscua 

Gtfrdfrlimin  or  Camariiuim,  more  anciently 
CazoMY  (Camertes : Ca$tterinoX  a town  in  Umbria 
on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Etruscans,  a c.  308,  and  also  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  subsequently 
a Roman  colony. 

CimerIniLi,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of 
the  Sulpicia  gens,  the  members  of  which  frequently 
held  the  consulibip  in  the  early  tiroes  of  the  republic 
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(B.  c.  500,  490,  461,  393,  345).  Afb^r  B.  c.  345 
the  Camerini  disappear  from  history  for  400  years, 
but  they  are  mentioned  again  as  one  of  the  noblest 
Homan  families  in  the  eariy  times  of  the  empirr. 

Camarlniu,  a Roman  poet,  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  wrote  a poem  on  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules. 

CamlcuB  (Ko^ifcdt : Ko^hnor),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sicani  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a rirer  of 
the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the  citadel  of 
AnRlOKNTCM. 

CEmiUa,  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the  VoU 
fician  town  of  Priremum,  was  one  of  the  swift- 
footed servants  of  Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase 
and  to  war.  She  assisted  Tunius  against  Aeneas, 
and  after  slaying  numbers  of  the  Trojans  was  at 
length  killed  by  Aruna.' 

CkmUloi,  Furloi.  1.  K.,  one  of  the  great  he- 
roes of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  censor  B.  c. 
403,  in  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places  his 
first  eonstilar  tribunate.  He  was  consular  tribune 
for  the  Amt  time  in  401,  and  for  the  second  time 
in  398.  In  396  he  was  dictator,  when  he  gained 
a glorious  victory  over  the  Faliscans  and  Fidenates, 
took  Veii,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  riding  in 
a chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In  394  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time,  and  reduced  the  ^ 
Faliscans.  The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  at- 
tempted to  betray  the  team  of  Falerii  to  Camillus, 
belongs  to  this  campaign.  In  391,  Camillas  was 
accus^  of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  booty  of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
at  Ardea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Gauls  took  Rome,  I 
and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans  in  the  Ca- 1 
pitol  recalled  Camillus,  and  appointed  him  dictator  I 
in  his  absence.  Camillus  hastily  collected  an 
army,  attacked  the  Gauls,  and  defeated  them  com- 
pletely. [Brshnuo.]  His  fellow-citizens  saluted  ' 
nim  as  the  Second  Romulua  In  389  Camillus  was  i 
dictator  a third  time,  and  defeated  the  Volscians,  I 
Aeqniani,  and  other  nations.  In  386  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fourth,  in  384  for  the  fifth, 
and  in  381  for  the  sixth  time.  In  368  ho  was 
appointed  dictator  a fourth  time  to  resist  the  roga- 
tions of  C.  Liciniiis  Stolo.  Next  vear,  367,  he 
was  dictator  a fifth  time,  and  thongfi  80  years  of 
age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Gauls.  He  died 
of  the  pestilence,  365.  Camillus  was  the  great 
general  of  his  aire,  and  the  resolute  champion  of 
the  patrician  order.  His  history  has  received 
much  legendary  and  traditional  Cable,  and  requires 
a careful  critical  sifiing.~d.  Sp.,  son  of  No.  )., 
first  praetor  367.^3.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  1,  was 
dictator  350  in  order  to  hold  the  comitio,  and 
consul  349,  when  he  defeated  the  Gaula»4.  L., 
son  of  No.  2,  consul  338,  when  be  took  Tibur,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Macnius  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Latium.  In  325  be  was 
consul  a second  time. « 5.  M.,  proconsul  of  Africa 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  defeated  the  Numidian 
Taefarinas,  A.  D.  17.^6.  K.,  sumamed  Scriboni- 
ANUH,  consul  A.  D.  32,  under  Tiberins.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate 
of  Dalmatia,  where  he  revolted,  but  was  conquered, 
42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  53. 

Caanlnia  (Kd^fipor : KaactptdOy  a Dorian  town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Caminis,  son  of  Cercaphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  iiiand 
before  the  foundation  of  Rhodes.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Pisander. 
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CamTia  (Rdiu^a),  a fortress  in  Cappadocia,  23 
Roman  miles  E.  of  Chaste. 

Camoenae.  [Cambnal] 

Campknia  (Campanos : Terra  di  Laroro)^  a 

district  of  Italy,  the  name  of  which  is  probably 
derived  from  camjme  **  a plain,*'  w*as  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  Latium,  N.  and  £.  by  Samniutn, 
S.E.  by  Lncania,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.  It  was  separated  from  I^itium  by 
the  river  Liris,  and  from  Lucania  at  a later  time 
by  the  river  Silarus,  though  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus it  did  not  extend  further  S.  than  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva.  In  still  earlier  times  the 
Ager  Qtmpanue  included  only  the  country  round 
Capua.  The  country  along  the  coast  from  the 
Liris  to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a pliun 
inclosed  by  the  Apennines  which  sweeps  round  it 
in  the  form  ni  a semicircle.  Campania  is  a vol- 
canic country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  which 
it  was  cdebnited  in  antiquity  above  all  other 
lands.  It  produced  com,  wine,  oil,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in 
many  parts  crops  could  be  gathered  3 times  in  the 
year.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the  climate,  the  heat 
of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicious  breezes  of 
the  sea,  procured  for  Campania  the  epithet  Felut^ 
a name  which  it  justly  deserved.  It  was  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  in  summer  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
whose  villas  studded  a considerable  part  of  its 
coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiab. 
The  principal  river  was  the  Vultcrmus:  the 
minor  rivers  were  the  Lima,  Savo,  CLANira, 
SBBBrnus,  Sarbus,  and  Silarvs.  The  chief 
lakes  were  Lucrinus,  Achxruhia,  Avbrnvs 
and  LlTBRNi,  most  of  them  craters  of  extinct 
volcanos. -~The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  the  Ausonbs  and  Osci  or  Opici.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Etruscans, 
who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  3 distinct 
people,  besides  tlic  Greek  population  of  Cumab: 

1.  The  Camjxmiy  pmperly  so  called,  a mixed  race, 
consisting  of  Etruscans  and  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  dwelling  along  the  coast  from  Si- 
nuesM  to  Paestnm.  They  were  the  ruling  race: 
their  history  it  given  under  Capua,  their  chief  city. 

2.  SloiciNi,  an  Autonian  people,  in  the  N.'NV'.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Samnlum.  3.  Pi- 
CBNTiNf  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  country. 

Campe  (Kd/Ainf),  a monster  which  guarded  the 
Cyclops  in  Tartarus,  was  killed  by  Zeus  when  he 
want^  the  assistance  of  the  Cyclops  against  the 
Titans. 

Caapi  Lap^Si  (vf3(oi'  A(8w3«r:  la  Cmu), 
**  Plain  of  Stones"  in  the  S.  of  Onul,  E,  of  the 
Rhone,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  rood 
from  Arles  to  Marseilles.  These  stones  were  pro- 
bably deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Druentia 
(/>Mrajice),  when  their  course  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  This  singular  plain  was 
kno^vn  even  to  Aeschylus,  who  says  that  Zeus 
rained  down  these  stones  from  heaven  to  assist 
Hercules  in  his  Bight  with  the  Ligurians,  after  the 
hero  hod  shot  away  all  his  arrows.  A sweet 
herbage  grows  underneath  and  between  the  stones, 
and  consequently  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem 
times,  flocks  of  sheep  were  postured  on  this  plain. 

Campd  Kaari  (Maxpol  Kd^iroi),  the  **  Long 
Plains,"  a tract  of  country  between  Parma  and 
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Modfim,  celebrmted  for  the  wool  of  iu  obeep. 
There  appean  to  have  been  a place  of  the  same 
name,  where  annual  meetings  of  the  neighbouring 
pe<mle  were  held  eren  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

duapi  Baadiif  a plain  in  the  N.  of  Italy  near 
VerceUtf  where  Marius  and  Catulus  defeat^  the 
Cimbri,  b.c.  101. 

Gunpuf  Martins,  the  **  Plain  of  Mara,**  fre- 
quently called  the  f^mpos  simply,  was,  in  its 
widest  signification,  the  open  plain  at  Rome  out- 
ude  the  city-walls,  lying  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  bills  Cnpitolinus,  Quirinal,  and  Pincius  ; but 
it  was  more  usually  used  to  signify  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  plain  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  Tiber, 
which  nearly  surround^  it  on  3 sides.  The  S. 
portion  of  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius  was  called  Girotia  FlaminiUB  or 
Campos  Flamisins  or  Prata  ilammla.  The 
Campus  Martins  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tarqnins.  and  to  have  become  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Mars 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Here  the  Roman 
youths  were  accustomed  to  perform  their  gymnas- 
tic and  warlike  exercises,  and  here  the  comilia  of 
the  centuries  were  held.  At  a later  time  it  was 
surrounded  by  porticoes,  temples,  and  other  public 
buildings.  It  was  included  within  the  city  wails 
by  Aurelian.  — Some  modem  writers  make  3 diri. 
sioDs  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  suppoee  that 
there  was  a portion  of  the  plain  lying  between  the 
Campus  Msrtius  proper  and  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
called  Camptu  ^buriatui  or  Campu  Minor,  but 
tliis  supposition  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
The  Campus  Minor  mentioned  by  Catullus  (Iv.  3) 

C'lably  refers  to  another  Campus  altogether, 
preting  the  other  Campi  see  Roua. 

Canae  (Kdvoi),  a sea-port  of  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  to  Lesboa 

ChnAei’  (Kasdiru),  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Ena- 
rete,  bod  several  children  by  Poseidon.  She  en- 
tertained an  unnatural  love  for  her  brother  Maca- 
reus,  and  on  this  account  was  killed  by  her  own 
father ; but  according  to  otliers,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  life. 

camiAhna  (Kdt'axes).  1.  A Sicyonion  artist, 
flourished  B.  c.  540—508,  and  executed,  among 
ether  works,  a colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius 
at  ^liletos,  which  was  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xerxes,  479.-2.  A Sicyonion  artist,  probably 
grandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast 
the  statues  of  *2  Spartans,  who  bad  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Aegospolamus,  B.  C.  405. 

Canastnun  or  Ganaatraeum  (Kdvoffrpov^  Ko- 
POffrf>aioVf  sc  dvpcrrupiov,  ij  KayaarpcuTi  dxprj : C. 
Pot//an),  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  tlie  peninsula  Pal* 
lene  in  Macedonia. 

Candaca  (KaySdxu),  a queen  of  the  Aethiopians 
of  Meroci,  invaded  Egypt  ac.  22,  but  was  driven 
back  and  defeated  by  Petronius,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor of  Egypt.  Her  name  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  ^1  the  queens  of  Aethiopia. 

Candaolet  (KavSauXur),  also  called  Myrsllus, 
last  Heraclid  king  of  Lydia.  His  wife  compelled 
Oyges  to  put  her  hutluuid  to  death,  because  he 
h^  exhibited  to  Gyges  her  unveiled  charms. 
Gyges  then  married  the  queen  and  mounted  the 
throne,  b.  c.  716. 

Can^vla,  Cand&vli  Montet,  the  mountains 
separating  lllyricuro  from  Macedonia,  across  which 
the  Via  Egnatia  ran. 
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Candldum  Pr.  Cap  Sumeo), 

K.W.  of  Hippo  Zoritus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Zeugi* 
tana,  in  Africa,  forms  the  .W.  headland  of  the 
Sinus  limponensis. 

Canicula.  [Canis.] 

Caaldia,  whose  real  name  was  Gralidia,  was  a 
Neapolitan  courtezan  beloved  by  Horace ; but  when 
she  deserted  him,  he  revenged  himself  by  holding 
her  up  to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  (Sped.  5, 
17,  i.  8.) 

CanMoa  Oallna.  [Gallu&] 

Canislns  Bebiltu.  [Uebilus.] 

Cania  (Ki/wy),  the  coustellation  of  the  6‘reof 
Z>o|g.  The  most  important  star  in  this  constella- 
tion was  specially  named  Caau  or  Cbstca/a,  and 
also  StriuM,  About  B.  c.  400  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding  with  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  marked  the  hottest 
season  of  the  sea,  and  this  observation  being  taken 
on  trust  by  the  Romans,  without  considering 
whether  it  suited  their  age  and  countnr*,  the  Ihts 
Caniculart*  became  proverbial  among  theni,  as  the 
Dog  Dag$  are  among  ourselves.  — The  constella- 
tion of  the  Littit  Dog  was  called  Procyon  (flpofcuwi'), 
literally  translated  Afite  cunevt^  Antfcanis^  because 
in  Greece  this  constellatiou  rises  beliocally  before 
the  Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  regarded  as 
Icarius  [Arctos],  Procyon  became  Moeru,  the 
dog  of  Icarius. 

fiftnpaA  (Cannensis:  Conne\  a village  in  Apu- 
lia, N.  £.  of  Canusium,  situated  in  on  extensive 
plain  E.  of  the  Autidus  and  N.  of  the  small  river 
Vergellus,  memorable  fur  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  llannibal,  b.  c.  216. 

Canninafatea.  (Batavi.] 

Caudboj  or  Cauoptui  (Kdv»^or  or  Kd^wwof), 
according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman  of  ^le* 
nelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in  Egypt, 
and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cano- 
bus, which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

C&udbiu  or  Candpos  (Kdvw^or,  Kdy^os : Kavw- 
tfiTijr : Ru.  \V,  o(  Abuukir)^  an  important  city  on 
the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  W.-most 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  the 
Canopic  Mouth  (rh  cr6fia).  It  was 

120  stadia  (12  gcog.  miles)  £.  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  (at  least  at  one  time)  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Menelaites.  It  had  a great  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
a considerable  commerce;  and  its  inhabitants  were 
proverbial  for  their  luxury  (Kayt^tep6%).  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  city  rapidly 
declined, 

Cant&lnri,  a people  in  the  N.  of  Spain.  The 
Romans  originally  gave  this  name  to  all  the  people 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  ; but  when  they  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  name  was 
restricted  to  the  people  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Astures  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Autrigones.  The 
Cantabri  were  a fierce  and  warlike  people,  and 
were  only  subdued  by  Augustus  after  a struggle 
of  several  years  (b.c.  25—19). 

Canth&nu  (Kdt^apor),  a statuary  and  embosser 
of  Sicyon,  flourished  al>out  B.  c.  268. 

Canthos  (Kav6or),  an  Argonaut,  son  of  Cane- 
thus  or  of  Abas  of  Euboea,  was  slain  in  Libya  by 
Ct  pbalion  or  Caplmurus. 

CaatiTtm  (Conlii : A'en/),  a district  of  BriUiin, 
nearly  the  same  os  the  modem  Kent,  but  included 
Londinium. 

CaimlMas,  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  445, 
proposed  the  la»*,  rstablisbing  eonnubium,  or  the 
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right  of  intomuuriage,  between  the  patrieians  and 
plebt.  He  aleo  proposed  that  the  people  should 
have  the  right  of  choosing  the  consuls  from  either 
the  patricians  or  the  plebs ; but  this  proposal  was 
not  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  instead,  that  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  should  be 
elected  from  either  order  in  place  of  the  ooniula 
CantUlum  (Canusinus:  CoM0ta\  a town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  Auhdus,and  on  the  high  road  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium,  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Diomede,  whence  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  called  Campus  Diomedis.  It  was  at  all 
events  a Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and  Osctn 
were  spoken  there  in  the  time  of  Horace.  (Canu^ 
MRt  more  biiimipiis,  Hor.  Sat  L 10.  30.)  Canusium 
was  a town  of  considerable  importance,  but  suffered 
greatly,  like  roost  of  the  other  towns  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  daring  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after  their 
defeat  at  Cannae,  B.  c.  216.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  mules  and  its  woollen  manufiicturM,  but  it  had 
a deficient  supply  of  water.  (Hor.  Saf,  i.  5.  91.) 
There  are  still  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  near 
Canosa, 

Ca&tltilus,  or  Cannfltixui.  1.  a distinguished  , 
orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for  ^ 
Cluentius.^8.  TL,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  44, 
a violent  opponent  of  Antony,  and,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  triumvirate,  of  Octavian  also.  He 
was  token  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Penisia,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Octavian,  40. 

Capinetu  (Kairaredt),  son  of  Hipponous  and 
Astynome  or  Laodice,  and  father  of  Sthenelus, 
was  one  of  the  7 heroes  who  marched  from  Ar^os 
against  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Ze*js  with 
lightning,  as  he  was  scaling  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
b^use  he  had  dared  to  defy  the  god.  While  his 
body  was  burning,  his  wife  Evadne  leaped  into  the 
flames  and  destroyed  herself 
Capella,  the  star.  [Capra.] 

Capella,  MartUnus  ICineoa  Faliz,  a native  of 
Carthage,  probably  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  in  9 books,  composed  in  a medley  of  prose 
and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro.  It  is  a sort  of  ency- 
clopaedia, and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  two  books,  which  are  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  allegory,  entitled  the 
Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  while  in  the 
remaining  7 are  expounded  the  principles  of  the  7 
liberal  arts.  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry.  — Editions.  By  Hugo  Grotius, 
Lugd,  Bat  1599;  and  by  Kopp,  Fmn&.  1836. 

Capina  (Capenas,  -fltis : Ctritueola,  an  uninha- 
bited hill),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town  founded  by 
and  dependent  on  Veii,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
B.  c.  395,  the  year  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  and 
subsequently  became  a Roman  mimicipium.  In  its 
territory  was  the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of 
Feronia  on  the  small  river  Capenas.  [Fbronia.] 
Cap4na  Porta.  [Roma.] 

Caper,  Flavins,  a Roman  grammarian  of  uncer- 
tain date,  w’hose  works  are  quoted  repeatedly  by 
Priscian,  and  of  whom  we  have  2 short  treatises 
extant:  printed  by  Putschius,  Grammnt.  Latin.  Aud. 
Antigu.^  pp.  2239—2248,  Honor.  1605. 

G&p^Cnj  Silvins.  [Saviua] 

Capli&rens  (Ko^npe^s : Caf*o  d'  Gro),  a rocky 
and  dangerous  promontory  on  the  S.  E.  of  Euboea, 
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where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  wrecked 
on  its  retura  from  Troy. 

Caphyaa  (Ko^oi:  Ka^nfr,  a 

town  in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Orchonenus. 

Caplto,  G.  AUIns.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c.  when  he  opposed  the  triumvirs.  ^ 8.  Son 
of  No.  i,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  ap- 
pointed Cmraiar  aquarum  pubUeantm  in  a.  d. 
13,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death,  22.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  both  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius by  flattery  and  obsequiousness.  He  wrote 
numerous  legal  works,  which  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  and  elsewhere.  CUpito  and  his  contem- 
porary Labeo  were  reckoned  the  highest  legal 
authorities  of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of 
2 legal  schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jorista 
belonged.  The  schools  took  their  respective  namea 
from  distinguished  diMiples  of  those  jurists.  The 
followers  of  Capito  were  called  from  Matorms 
Sabinus,  5d5iaiaiii ; and  afterwards  from  Cassius 
Longinus,  Ousiani*  The  followers  of  Xjabeo  took 
from  Proeului  the  name  ErocMlekmL 
(hspito,  C.  Fontilui,  a friend  of  M.  Antony, 
acrompanied  Maecenas  to  Brunditium,  b.c.  5*7, 
when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a reconciliation 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor.  Sat  u 5. 
32.)  Capito  remained  with  Antony,  and  went 
with  him  to  the  East 

C&lfft^mniu,  jrtUliu,  one  of  the  Scr^dorea  His^ 
toriae  Augustae^  lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
(a.  O.  284 — 305),  and  wrote  the  lives  of  9 empe- 
rors : — 1.  Antoninas  Pius,  2.  M.  Aurelius,  3.  L. 
Varus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodins  Albinus,  6.  Opilina 
Macrinus,  7.  the  2 Maximini,  8.  the  3 Gordiani, 
9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  The  best  editions  of 
the  Scriptores  Hiatoriae  Augudas  are  by  Salmaaius, 
Par.  1620  ; Schreveliut,  Lugd.  Bat  1671. 
ClpitdUnni,  Xanllni.  [Manlius.] 
G&pitoU&iu  Moat.  [Capitolium  : Roma.] 
G&pItoUBUs,  PetilUiis,  was,  according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Horuce  (&>t  i.  4.  94),  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
(whence  be  was  called  Cspitolinus),  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  stolen  the  crown  of  Jupiter,  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  consequence  of  his 
being  a friend  of  Augustus.  The  furname  Capi- 
tolinus  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a regular 
ffiroily-narae  of  the  gens. 

CXpItffilxms,  Qu&tliu.  [Quiirrius.] 
CipItOUiim,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus  at  Rome,  was  situated  on  the  Mods  Ca- 
pitolinus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  temple. 
This  hill  is  in  figure  an  irregular  oblong,  with  two 
more  elevated  summits  at  the  N.  and  S.  ends. 
The  N.  summit,  which  is  somewhat  higher  and 
steeper,  was  the  Arx  or  citadel  of  Rome,  and  ia 
now  occupied  by  the  church  of  A ra  OeH : while  the 
S.  summit,  which  is  now  covered  in  part  by  the 
Pslaxxo  Caifarelli,  was  the  site  of  the  riapitolium. 
The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Capi- 
tolium, because  a hunum  bead  {caput)  W’as  disco- 
vered in  digging  the  foundations.  The  building  of 
it  was  commenced  by  Tarquiniui  Priscus,  and  it 
was  finished  by  Tarquinitit  Superbut,  but  was  not 
dedicated  till  the  3M  year  of  the  republic,  b.  c. 
507,  by  the  consul  M.  Horatius.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  civil  w'ars,  83,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
Sulla,  and  was  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  69.  It 
was  burnt  down  a 2nd  time  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vitellius,  A.  D.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  ; 
but  it  was  burnt  down  a 3rd  time  in  the  reign  of 
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Temple  of  Jupiter  Cepitoliaue  reaturet).  Ftgee  144, 14A. 


Temple  of  Jupiter  CepIloHmii.  {From 
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Arch  of  Tftltularinm  on  the  Capiloline  IlilL 
(8ce  l>ict.  of  Oeofrftphjr.  Vol.  II.  p.  770.) 


Suppoeed  TftrpeUn  Rock.  Pftgee  144, 14&. 
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Titoii  80f  and  wu  again  rebuilt  by  Doraitiaa  tnth 
greater  tplendour  than  before.  The  Capitol  con- 
tained 3 cells  under  the  same  roof;  the  middle  cell 
wu  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  described  as 
**  media  qui  s^et  aede  Deus**  (Or.  ec  Pont,  ir.  9. 
32),  and  on  either  side  were  the  cetis  of  his  attend^ 
ant  deities,  Juno  and  Minerva.  The  Capitol  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  at  Rome,  and 
was  adorned  as  befitted  the  majesty  of  the  king  of 
the  gods.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a square,  namely, 
200  feet  on  each  side^  and  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  100  steps.  The  gates  were  of  bronze, 
and  the  ceilings  and  tiles  gilt  The  gilding  alone 
of  the  building  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents.  In 
the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here 
the  consuls  upon  entering  on  their  office  offered  sacri* 
fleet  and  took  their  vows  ; and  hither  the  victorious 
general,  who  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  was  car- 
ried in  his  triumphal  car  to  return  t^nks  to  the 
Father  of  the  gods.— ^ Although  the  words  Arjt 
Capkoliutnque  are  properly  used  to  signify  the 
whole  hill,  yet  we  sometimes  find  the  term 
applied  alone  to  the  whole  hill,  since  the  hill 
itself  constituted  a natural  citadel  to  the  city, 
and  SMDetimes  the  term  Capitolimm  tq  the  whole 
hill,  on  account  of  the  importance  and  reverence 
attaching  to  the  temple.  Moreover,  as  the  Capitol 
was  nearly  as  defensible  as  the  Arx,  it  is  lometimee 
called  An  Tarjpeia  or  CapitoiinM,  but  the  epithet 
Tarpeia  or  Capitolina  is  applied  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Arx  properly  so  called. 

Capp&ddtla  (KaawftSoiria:  KawvdSof,  Cappi- 
dox),  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  different 
boundaries  were  assigned  at  different  times.  Under 
the  Persian  empire  it  included  the  whole  country 
inhabited  by  a people  of  Syrian  origin,  who  were 
called  (from  their  complexion)  While  Syrians 
(A«wrd<ny>oi),  and  also  Cappadoees,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a word  of  Persian  origin.  Their 
country  seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  N.  E. 
part  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halyi  and  N.  of  the 
Taurus.  Afterwards  (but  whether  under  the  Per- 
sians or  after  the  Ma^onian  conquest,  is  a dii- 
puted  point)  the  country  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  were  nam^  respectively  from  their 
proximity  to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Taurus,  the  N, 
part  being  called  Cappadocia  ad  Ponturo  and  then 
simply  PoNTi'S,  the  S.  part  Cappadocia  ad  Tau- 
rum,  and  then  simply  Cappadocia : the  former  was 
alio  called  Cappadocia  Minor  and  the  latter  Cap- 
padocia Major.  Under  the  Persian  Empire,  the 
whole  country  was  governed  by  a line  of  here- 
ditary satraps,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Anaphos,  an  Achaemenid,  one  of  the  7 chieftains 
that  slew  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  who  soon  raised 
themselves  to  the  position  of  tributary  kings.  After 
a temporary  suspension  of  their  power  during  the 
wars  between  the  snecesoort  of  Alexander,  when 
Ariarathes  I.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiccas 
(b.  c.  322),  the  kings  of  S.  Cappadocia  (respecting 
the  other  part  see  Pontus)  recovered  their  in- 
dependence under  Ariarathes  II.,  whose  history  and 
that  of  bU  successors  will  be  found  under  Arura- 
TUBS  and  Ariobarzanks.  In  a.  d.  17,  Arche- 
laUs,  the  last  king,  died  at  Rome,  and  Tiberius 
made  Cappadocia  a Roman  province.  [Arcbb- 
LAiia,  No.  6.j  Soon  afterwards  the  districts  of 
Cataoniaand  Melitene,  which  had  before  belonged 
to  Cilicia,  were  added  to  Cappadocia,  and  the  pro- 
vince then  comprised  the  10  praefecturae  of  Meli- 
tsne,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyautij,  Gamuritis,  La- 
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viniasene,  Sargaransene,  Sarauravene,  CbamaneDe, 
and  Morimene.  There  were  other  divisions  under 
the  later  emperors.  Cappadocia  was  a rough  and 
generally  sterile  mountain  region ; bordered  by  the 
chains  ^ the  Paryahris  on  the  N.,  the  Scy- 
mssBS  on  the  £.,  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  on  the 
side  of  whose  central  monmain,  Argabus,  stood 
the  capital  Mazaca,aft  Cabsarba  ad  Argabum. 
Its  chief  rivers  wera  the  Halys  and  the  Mblas. 
Its  fine  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
horses  and  mulea. 

Cappftdox  (Koinrad(»{:  A'bamv),  a tributary  of 
the  Halys,  rising  in  M.  Inthrus,  in  tlie  chain  of 
Paryadrea,  and  forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  side  of  Galatia. 

Capra,  or  Capella  (Af(),  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  or  Charioteer^  is  some> 

times  called  (Menia  Capeila,  because  it  rested  on 
the  Moulder  (^1  rqv  <i\4rrfs)  of  the  Auriga.  This 
star  was  said  to  have  been  originally  the  D3rmph  or 
goat  who  nuixed  the  infiint  Zeus  in  Crete.  [ Aboa  ; 
Amalthba.J  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place  soon 
before  the  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was  termed 
pluviate. 

Gaprftria  or  (kipriala.  L (Capraja)t  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria  between  Populonia 
and  the  N.  extremity  o(  Corsica,  inhabit^  only 
by  wild  goats,  whence  its  name : called  by  the 
Greeks  (CWwro),  a small  island 

off  the  S.  of  the  Balearis  Major  (Majorca),  dan- 
gerous to  sbips.«3.  See  ABGATBb.—^  See  For- 
tukatab  Insular. 

Capr^  (Capri),  a small  island,  9 miles  in  cir- 
cumference, off  C^panio,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Puteoli,  and  2)  miles  from  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  from  which  the  island  had  been  separated 
by  an  earthquake.  It  is  compoeed  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which  rise  to  2 summits,  the  highest  of 
which  b between  and  1700  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  climate 
■oft  and  genial  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Teleboae,  but  after- 
wij^  ^longed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis, 
from  whom  Augustus  either  purchased  it  or  ob- 
tained it  in  exchange  for  the  bland  Pitbecuia. 
Here  Tiberius  Kved  the  last  10  years  of  bb  reign, 
indulging  in  secret  debauchery,  and  acoasstble  only 
to  hb  creatures.  He  erected  many  magnificent 
buildings  on  the  bland,  the  chief  of  which  rrs 
the  ViUa  Jovis,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Caprla  (Korpia),  a large  sah  lake  in  Pamphylia, 
near  the  coast,  between  Perge  and  Aspendus. 

Caprieomtu  (Aly^Kepeet),  the  Ooat,  a sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Waterman, 
is  said  to  have  fought  with  Jupiter  against  the 
Titana 

Capnu  (Kdrpot).  1.  (Little  ZaS),  a river  of 
Auyria,  rising  in  Mt  2bgros  (Mte.  of  Kardistan), 
and  flowing  &W.  into  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Cae- 
nae.«^8.  A little  river  of  Phrygia,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  M.  Cadmua  and  flowine  N.  into  the  Lyeus. 

Capaa  (Capset&nus:  Ghafiak),  a strong  and 
aneieot  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Bysacena  in  N.  Africa, 
in  a fertile  oasis,  surrounded  by  a sandy  desert 
abounding  in  serpents.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  the  Libyan  Hercules.  In  the  war 
with  Jiigurtha,  who  used  it  as  a treasure-city,  it 
was  destroyed  by  Marius ; but  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  erected  into  a colony. 
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CapftA  (Capuanuft,  Capuensis,  but  more  com* 
roonly  CampAiiui : Qtpwt ),  originally  called  Vul- 
tnrnuin.  the  chief  city  of  Campania  after  the  fall 
of  ia  said  to  have  derived  ita  name  from 

CapvB.  Capua  was  either  founded  or  colonized  by 
the  Ktruscans,  according  to  some  50  years  before 
the  fv)undalion  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early 
period  the  most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious 
city  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  In  & c 420  it  svas  con> 
quered  by  the  warlike  Samnites  ; and  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  always  been  of  a mixed  nature, 
now  consisted  of  Ausoniaus,  Oscans,  Etruscans, 
and  SAmnite>i.  At  a later  time  Capua,  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Samnites,  placed  itself  under  the 
j»rotection  of  Rome,  343.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  211,  was  fearfully  punished,  and 
never  recovered  its  fonner  prosperity.  It  was  now 
governed  by  a Proefectus,  who  was  sent  annually 
to  the  city  fmm  Rome.  It  received  a Roman 
colony  by  the  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar,  59,  and 
under  Nero  a colony  of  veterans  w*as  settled  there. 
It  tvns  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barbarians 
who  invaded  Italy.  The  modem  town  of  Capua  is 
built  about  3 miles  from  the  ancient  one,  the  site 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Caput  Vada  Prom.  [BRacHonss.] 

Capya  (Kdirut).  1.  Son  of  Assaracus  and  Hie- 
romnemone,  and  father  of  Anchises.^2.  A com- 
panion of  .Aeneas,  from  whom  Capua  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

Capyi  Silviut.  [SiLviua.] 

Capj^um  or  Capitium  {Capizzt)^  called  by 
Cicero  Capitina  Cir^,  a town  in  Sicily  near  Mu 
Aetna. 

Car  (Kdp\  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of  Me- 
gam,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  «*as 
called  Caria. 

Cariacalla,  emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  211^217, 
was  son  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  2nd  w’ife 
Julia  Domna,  and  was  bom  at  Lyons,  a.  d.  188.  ' 
He  was  orieinaily  called  Basnanus  after  his  ma>  j 
temal  grandfather,  but  afterwards  Af.  AttreHus  j 
Antoninus^  which  became  his  legal  name,  and  ap-  | 
poors  on  medals  and  inscriptions.  OiraeaUa  was  j 
a nickname  derived  fmm  a Inna  tunic  w’om  by  the 
Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  bis  favourite  dress 
after  he  became  emperor.  In  1 98  Carocalla,  when 
10  years  old,  was  declared  Augustus,  and  in  the 
same  year  accompanied  his  father  Sc\*erus  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  He  returned 
with  Severus  to  Rome  in  202,  and  married  Plau- 
tilla,  daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  prae- 
fect.  In  208  he  went  with  Sevenis  to  Britain  ; and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  York,21 1,  Caracalla 
and  his  brother  Geta  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  their  father's  arrangements.  Caracalla's 
lirst  object  was  to  obtain  the  sole  government  by 
the  murder  of  his  bmther  ; and  after  making  seve- 
ral unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Geta,  he 
at  length  pretended  to  be  reconciled  with  him,  and 
having  thus  thrown  him  off  bis  guard,  he  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,212. 
The  assassination  of  Geta  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  stale,  whom  Caracalla  suspected  of  favouring 
hii  brother's  cause:  the  celebrated  jurist  Papinion 
was  one  of  his  victima  His  cmrUiea  and  extra- 
vagancies knew  no  bounds  ; and  otter  exhausting 
Italy  by  his  extortions,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
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different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  became  tba 
scenes  of  fresh  atrocities.  In  214  he  visited  Oaul, 
Germany,  Dacia,  and  Thrace  ; and,  in  consequence 
of  n campaign  against  the  Alemanni,  he  assumed  the 
surname  Alema$micuB.  In  215  he  went  to  Syria 
and  Egypt ; his  sojonm  at  Alexandria  was  marked 
by  a general  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  avenge  certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which 
they  had  indulged  against  himself  and  his  mother. 
In  216  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  laid  waste  Meso- 
potamia, and  returned  to  Edsssa,  where  he  win- 
tered. Next  year  he  again  took  the  field,  intending 
to  cross  the  Tigris,  but  was  murdered  near  Edessa 
by  Macrinus,  the  praetorian  praefect  Caracalla 
gave  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

Caract&OOf,  king  of  the  Silores  in  Britain, 
bravely  defended  his  country  against  the  Romans, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudiua  He  was  at  length  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  and  8ed  for  protection  to 
Cartimandua,  queen  of  the  Drigantes  ; but  she  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Romans,  who  carried  him  to 
Home,  A.  D.  51.  When  brought  before  Claudius, 
he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so  noble  a manner 
that  the  latter  pardoned  him  and  his  friends. 

Car&lia  or  Ckx^St  (CaraiitAnus : Ca^/iari)t  the 
chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  excellent  ba^ur, 
situated  on  the  Sinoa  CaraUtaani  and  on  a pro- 
montory of  the  same  name  (Cupo  S.  Elia).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  ; under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  praetor,  and  at  a later 
period  enjoyed  the  Roman  franchise. 

C&rambu  {Kapipiis  iitpa:  Kerempe)^  a pro- 
montory, with  a city  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
coast  of  Paphlagonio,  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
Kriu  Metopon  or  S.  promontory  of  the  Chersnnesua 
Taurica  (Crinua).  An  imaginary  line  joining  these 
two  headlands  would  make  an  almost  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  Euxine,  which  was  hence  calM 
dcUaenro.  (Soph.  Antig.  978.) 

Car&mu  (KdpaFor).  1.  Of  Argos,  a descendant 
of  Hercules,  and  a brother  of  Phidon,  is  said  to 
bare  settled  at  Edessa  in  Macedonia  with  an  Ar- 
give  colony  about  n.  c.  750,  and  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings. 
—>2.  Son  of  Philip  and  half-brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great. « 8.  A general  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

Caratuliu,  bom  among  the  Mcnapii  in  Gaul, 
W9M  entrusted  by  Maximian  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  which  was  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Oaul 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Franks.  But  Maxi- 
mian, having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Carausins  in  this  command,  gave  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  latter.  Carausius  forthw'ith  crossed 
over  to  Britain,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, A.  D.  287.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  subdue  him,  IHoclctian  and  Maximian  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  he 
continued  to  reign  in  Britain  till  293,  when  be  was 
murdered  by  his  chief  officer,  Allectus. 

Carbo,  Papsxlat.  1.  C.,  a distinguished  orator, 
and  a man  of  great  talents,  but  of  no  principle.  He 
commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the  3 commissioners 
or  triumvirs  for  carrying  into  effect  the  agrarian 
law  of  Tib.  Oracchiis.  Hit  trihuneship  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  131,  was  characterized  by  the  most  vehement 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  ; and  he  was  thought 
even  to  have  murdered  Scipio  Africanus,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  aristocratical  party,  129.  But  after 
the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (121),  he  suddenly 
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deserted  the  populnr  party,  aiid  in  his  corisulship 
(120)  actually  undertook  the  defence  of  Opimiui, 
who  bad  murdered  C.  Gracchus.  In  119  Carbo 
w*as  accused  by  L.  Licinius  Cnissus,  who  brought  a 
charge  against  him,  and  as  he  foresaw  his  condem- 
nation, he  put  an  end  to  his  life.«2.  CiL,  consul 
113,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  near  Noreia,and 
being  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonius,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  ow'n  life.*«8.  C.,  w'ith  the  surname 
Arvui&,  son  of  No.  1 , was  a supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. Id  his  tribnneship  (90),  Carbo  and  his  col- 
league, M.  Plautins  Silmnus,  carried  a law  {Lejt 
Papina  /^/au/ta),  giving  the  Roman  hunchise  to  the 
citizens  of  the  federate  towns.  Carbo  was  murdered 
in  B2,  by  the  praetor  Brutus  Damasippus, at  thecom- 
mand  of  the  younger  Marius.  [Brutus,  No.  10.] 
»4.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  thrice  consul,  namely, 
in  85,  84,  and  8*2.  In  B‘2  he  carried  on  war  against 
Sulla  and  his  generals,  but  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  Italy : he  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Poropey  at 
Lilybaeuro,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Carc&ao  {Carcatsotie)^  a town  of  the  Tectosages 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Care&thl5certa  (Ka^aadidirepra : Kartpurt  or 
DiarUkr),  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sopbene  in 
Armenia  Major. 

Carclnus  (KopKim).  1.  A comic  poet  and  a 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  {Nub.  1263,  PaXy 
794).  ^ 2.  A tragic  poet,  lived  about  b.  c.  .380. 

Card&mjlle  (KopBa^Aiy : KapbafuiKlrrii).  1. 
A town  in  Messenia,  one  of  the  7 towns  promised 
by  Agamemnon  to  Achillea  — 2.  An  island  near 
or  perhaps  a town  in  Chioa 

CardSa,  a Roman  divinity  protecting  the  hinges 
of  doors  (curtfo),  was  a nymph  beloved  by  Janus, 
who  rewarded  her  for  her  fiivours  by  giving  her 
the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the  power 
of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering  housea 
Ovid  {PasL  vi.  101,  seq.)  confounds  this  goddess 
with  Carna. 

Cardla  (KapBla : Kap8ia>’($s},a  town  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  gulf  of 
Melas,  founded  by  Miletus  and  Clazomenae,  and 
subsequently  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltladea  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachns,  who 
built  the  town  of  Lvsimacuia  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Cardia  was  the  birth-place  of 
Eumenes  and  of  the  historian  Hieronymus. 

Cardflehi  (Kap3oDxoi)»  a powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  the  S.  K.  of  Great  Armenia,  on  the  N.  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  valley,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Vopiueuot  and  ropivt^yoi  of  the  late  geographers 
and  the  A'wrcfs  of  modem  timea  They  dwelt  in 
the  mountains  which  divided  Assyria  on  the 
N.  E.  from  Armenia  (Aftt.  of  Kurduiun ),  and  were 
never  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
or  Romona 

Car^fua  (Kdpricrot),  a town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Aesepus : 
destroved  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 

C&l^  (Kopfa:  Kdp),  a district  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  its  S.  W.  comer,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  mountains  Messogis  and  Cadmus,  which 
divided  it  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent  | 
to  Phrygia  and  Lycia  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  It  is  j 
intersected  by  low  mountain  chains  running  out 
far  into  the  sea  in  long  promontories,  the  N.-roost 
cf  which  was  called  Mycale  or  Trogilium  (opposite 
to  Saznos),  tl^e  next  Posidium  (on  which  stood 
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Miletui  and  Branchidae),  the  next  is  the  long 
tongue  of  land  terminated  by  the  2 headlands  of 
Zephyrium  and  Termerium  (with  Halicarnassus  on 
its  S.  side),  next  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus,  termi- 
nated by  the  cape  Triopium  and  the  city  of  Cnidus, 
then  the  Rhodian  Chersonesus,  the  S.  point  of 
which  was  called  Cynossema,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 
and,  lastly,  Pedalium  or  Artemisium,  forming  the 
W.  headland  of  the  bay  of  Glaucus.  The  chief 
gulfs  formed  by  these  promontories  were  the 
Maeandrian,  between  Trogilium  and  Posidium  ; 
the  Tossian,  between  Posidium  and  Zephyrium  ; 
and  the  Ceraunian  or  Dorian,  between  Termerium 
and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tain chains  were  well  watered  and  fertile.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Maeander,  between  the  chains 
of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the  S.  of  which  the 
country  w'aa  watered  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mar- 
syas,  Harpasus,  and  Mosynus,  besides  some  streams 
flowing  W.  and  S.  into  the  sea,  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  was  the  Calbii.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  chief  products  of  the  country  were  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  flgs  ; for  the  last  of  which  Caunus,  nn  the 
S.  coast,  was  very  famous.  An  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasL 
— Even  before  the  great  colonization  of  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  Dorian  settlements  existed  on  the 
Triopian  and  Cnidian  promontories,  and  this  part 
of  Caria,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  received  at  that 
time  other  Dorian  colonies,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Doris  ; while  to  the  N.  of  the  lassian  Gulf, 
the  coast  was  occupi^  by  Ionian  colonies,  and 
thus  formed  the  S.  part  of  Io.nia.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  countiy*  were  Carians  (Kdpet),  a 
wide-spread  race  of  the  Indo-Gennanic  stock,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Lydians  and  Mysians,  which  appears, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  know  any  thing, 
to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  sevcml  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
in  conjnnction  with  the  Lxlsobs,  from  whom  the 
Cnrians  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  My- 
sians  is  attested  by  their  common  worship  of  Zeus 
Carios  at  Mylasa : the  Carians  had  also  a common 
sanctuary  of  Zens  Cbrysaoreus.  — Their  language 
was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  as  a barbarian  tongue 
(i.  e.  unintelligible),  though  it  early  received  an 
intemiixtore  of  Greek.  The  people  were  considered 
mean  and  stupid,  even  for  slaves.  — The  country 
was  governed  by  a race  of  native  princes,  who 
fixed  their  abode  at  Halicarnassus  after  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  Dorian  confederacy.  [Halicar- 
NABSUS.]  These  princes  were  subject  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them  rose  to  great 
distinction  in  war  and  peace.  [See  Artbmima, 
Maubolus,  and  Ada.]  After  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  the  S.  portion  of  the  country  became  sub- 
ject to  Rhodes  [Rhodus],  and  the  N.  part  to  the 
kings  of  Pbhoamus.  Under  the  Romans,  Caria 
formed  a part  of  the  province  of  AaiA. 

Carinoa.  [Roma.] 

Carinof,  X.  AoraHaf,  the  elder  of  the  2 sons 
of  Cams,  was  asaociated  with  his  father  in  the  go- 
vernment, A.  D.  2 ^3,  and  remained  in  the  W., 
while  his  father  ind  brother  Numerianus  pro- 
ceeded to  the  E.  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Carinus  and  Numerianus  succeeded 
to  the  empire.  In  284  Numerianus  was  slain,and 
Carinus  marched  into  Moesia  to  oppose  Diocletian, 
who  bad  been  proclaimed  emperor.  A decisive 
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battle  wM  fought  near  Margum,  in  which  Carinue 
gained  the  victoiy,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
he  wae  elain  bj  tome  of  hie  own  officers,  whose 
wives  he  had  sauced,  285.  Carinas  was  one  of  the 
most  profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

CanniJUk  (Kdp^aya : Kerman^  Rn«)«  ^he  capital 
of  Carmania  Propria,  3^  long.  E.  of  Persepolia 

Cana&nla  ( K^/uoj4a : A'tVmon),  a province  of 
the  apeient  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Persis,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia,  on  the  E.  by 
Qedrosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
was  divided  into  2 parts,  C.  Propria  and  C De* 
serta,  the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by 
several  small  streams,  and  abounded  in  com,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  country  also  yielded  gold,  silver, 
copper,  salt,  and  cinnabv.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

Carm&nor  a Cretan,  said  to  have 

purified  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after  slaying  the 
monster  Pt^hon. 

CarmtttU,  and  >xun  (Kdp^tn^or : «/f6e^£‘/yaf), 
a range  of  mountains  in  Palestine,  branching  off, 
on  the  N.  border  of  Samaria,  from  the  central  chain 
( which  extends  S.  and  N.  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean),  and  running  N.  and  N.  W. 
through  the  S.  \V.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  termU 
nates  in  the  promontory  of  the  same  name(07pe 
Cttrmel),  the  neight  of  which  is  1200  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean. 

Carmanta,  CarmentiB.  [Camsnab  ] 

Carmo  (Carmona),  a fortified  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  N.  E.  of  HispaKa 

Cama,  a Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is  prO' 
bably  connected  with  eoro,  flesh,  for  she  was  re- 
garded as  the  protector  of  the  physical  welUbeing 
of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  June  1st, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Brutus 
in  the  first  year  of  the  republic.  OvhI  confounds 
this  goddess  with  Cardba. 

Ct^nS&dM  (Kopred8i7t),  a celebrated  plfiloso- 
pher,  bom  at  Cyretie  about  a c.  213,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy  at  Athena 
In  155  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diogenes  and 
Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  deprecate  the  fine 
of  500  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
Athenians  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  At  Rome 
he  attracted  areat  notice  from  his  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  pniloeophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  his  famous  orations  on  Jus- 
tice. The  1st  oration  was  in  commendation  of  the 
virtue,  and  the  next  day  the  2nd  answered  all  the 
arguments  of  the  1st,  and  showed  that  justice  was 
not  a virtue,  but  a matter  of  compact  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  society.  Thereupon  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  nnd  save  the  Roman  youth  from  bis  de- 
moralising doctrines.  Cameades  died  in  129,  at 
the  age  of  8S.  He  was  a strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Stoici,  and  maintained  that  neither  our  I 
senses  nor  our  understanding  supply  us  with  a sure  i 
criterion  of  truth. 

Cantbu  (KoprcTbr),  a surname  of  Apollo,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Dorians,  is 
derived  by  son»e  from  Camus,  a sou  of  Zeus  and 
Leto,  and  by  sihen  from  Cartmt,  an  Acamanian 
soothsayer.  The  latter  w'ls  murdered  by  Hippotbs, 
and  it  was  to  propitiate  Apollo  that  the  Dorians 
introduced  his  worship  under  the  surname  of 
Cameus.  The  fesrival  of  the  Cbm^  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  was  one  of  the  great  national  festivals  of 
the  Spartans.  (Oict.  of  Ant,  s.  v.) 
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Canii,  a CelUe  people,  dwelling  N.  of  the  Ve- 
neti  in  the  Alpes  Camicae.  (See  p.  40.] 

Camuiitiiin  (Kaprovr,  -ovrror:  Ru.  between 
DeuUcJt-Alienburp  and  PHroneil),  an  ancient  Celtic 
town  in  Upper  {’annonia  on  the  Danube,  E.  of 
Vindobona  (r«eaaa),  and  subsequently  a Roman 
municipiuro  or  a colony.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Romans  on  the  Danube,  and  waa 
the  residence  ef  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  during 
his  wars  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  It  was 
the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  the  )4th  legion.  It  w*aa 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  century,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hun- 
garians  in  the  middle  agee. 

CarnoB.  [Carkbus.] 

or  -i,  a powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lug- 
duneniis  betareen  the  Liger  and  Sequana:  their 
capital  wosObnabum. 

Carpal  (Kapva#(a:  Karpa$$\  a town  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Cypma 

Carp&tes,  also  called  Alpes  Bastarnlcae  (Cbr- 
■paiMinn  Afountaim),  the  mountains  separating 
Dacia  from  Sarmatia. 

Carphthns  (Kdgira0of:  Searpmto\  an  i^and 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea  named  after 
it : its  chief  towns  were  Posidium  and  Nisynia 

CarpSt&ni,  a powerful  people  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  with  a fertile  territory  on  the  rivers  Anas 
and  Tagus,  in  the  modem  QuiUU  and  Ettrema^ 
dura  : their  capital  was  Tolbtum. 

Carpi  or  Oaxpiini,  a German  people  between 
the  C>arpathian  mountains  and  the  Danube. 

Carraa  or  Ca^haa  (Ko^^iai : Haran  or  Chartmn, 
S.S. : //arran),  a city  of  'Osrolioe  in  Mesopotamia, 
iKH  far  from  Edessa.  It  was  bare  that  Crassus 
met  his  death  after  his  defeat  by  the  Parthions, 
B.C.  53. 

Caninai  or  CarlBaa.  1 C.,  -one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Marian  party,  fought  b.c.  83  against 
Pompey,  and  in  82  against  Sulla  and  bis  generals. 
After  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gate  at  I^me.  in 
which  the  Marian  army  was  defeated,  Carrinaa 
took  to  flight,  but  was  seized,  and  put  to  death. 
~2.  C.,  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by  ^eaar,  in  45, 
into  Spain  against  Sect  Pompeius,  but  he  did  not 
accomplish  anything.  In  43  he  was  conaiil,  and 
afterwards  served  os  one  of  the  generals  of  Octa- 
vian  against  Sext.  Pempeios  in  Sicilv,  in  36,  and 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul  in  31. » 8.  MOnadiu,  a 
rhetorician,  expelled  by  Caligula  from  Rome,  be- 
cause he  had,  by  way  ef  exercise,  declaimed  against 
tyrants  in  his  s^ool. 

CaraS$li  (CnrseolAnus:  Cbrseh'),  a town  of  the 
Aequi  in  Latium,  eolonized  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

CaxidUae  (Carsulfinus : Afomte  Ca$triUi)^  a tow’n 
in  Umbria,  ori^nally  of  considerable  importance, 
but  afterwards  declined. 

Carteia  (also  colled  C^haea,  Carpia,  Carpes- 
Bus:  Crantia'U  mott  anciently  TartMSBJ,  a cele- 
brated town  and  harbour  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  which  M.  Calpe  forms  one  side, 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  ct^onized  B.  c. 
170  by  4000  Roman  soldiers,  whose  mothers  were 
Spanish  women. 

Carteimaor(^irtiniia(7eiiMtz),  a colony  on  the 
coast  of  Mauretania  Caesarieniis  in  N.  Africa, 
founded  by  Augustus. 

Cartha^  (Kapflafa : PoUi,  Ru.),  a town  on  the 
I S.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceos. 
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Carth&go,  ICAgnji  CajrthAgo  (Ko^x^8»y:  | 

Xrfi^t'UfS^  Cartbaginiensit,  Poenus : Ru.  near  &• 
Manoy  N.E.  of  Tunis),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  in  the  recess 
of  a large  bay  (Sinus  Carthnginiensis)  enclosed  by 
the  he^lands  ApolHois  and  Mercurii  (C.  Farina 
and  C.B<m)^  in  themiddle  and  N.-most  part  of  the 
N.coastof  Africa, in Ut  about 36^  55'N.,and  long, 
about  10^  *20^  E.  The  coast  of  this^iart  of  Africa 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Bagradas  and  the  sand  which  is  drnen  seawards 
by  the  N.  W.  winda  In  ancient  times  Carthage 
stood  upon  a peninsula  sarnmnded  by  the  sea  on 
all  sides  except  the  W.  t but  now  the  whole  space 
between  the  N.  side  of  this  peninsula  and  the  S. 
side  of  the  ApoUmii  Pr.  (C.  Farina),  is  filled  up 
and  converted  into  a manh  ; Ulica,  which  was  on 
the  sea>shore,  being  left  some  miles  inland  ; and 
the  course  of  the  Bagradas  itself  being  turned  con- 
siderably N.  of  its  original  channel,  so  that,  instead 
of  Bowing  about  half-way  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage, it  now  nine  dose  to  the  mins  of  Utica,  and 
fiUb  into  the  sea  just  under  C.  Farina.  The  N.  E. 
and  S.  R.  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  the 
sea,  which  has  indeed  rather  encroached  here,  for 
mins  are  fcrand  under  water.  The  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula  was  formed  by  an  enclosed  bay,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  only  by  a narrow  opening  (now 
railed  the  Goleita,  or,  in  Arabic,  IlaJeei-eJ-Wad, 
i.  e.  Tkroai  of  the  Rivtr\,  which  still  forms  the 
port  of  TVrais  (one.  Tunes),  which  standi  at  its 
furthest  end  ; but  it  is  nearly  choked  up  with  the 
deposit  of  the  sewers  of  the  city.  The  circuit  of 
the  old  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  about  30 
miles : the  width  of  the  isthmus  is  3 miles.  The 
greatest  circumference  of  the  city  itself  was  pro- 
bably about  1 5 miles.  The  original  city  appears 
to  have  stood  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Ra»  Ghammart  and  Ha$  Bau$aid  (C  Car- 
thage), where  the  remains  of  cisterns  are  seen  under 
water:  these,  and  the  aqueduct,  whose  mins  may 
be  traced  for  52  miles  to  Zaghwan,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  city.  Its  port,  called  Cothon, 
was  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a little  village  (now  inhmd)  still  retains  the 
name  of  FU-Mana,  Le.  ^ Part,  The  Roman 
city,  which  was  built  after  the  destmetion  of  the 
original  Carthage,  lay  to  the  S.  of  it  — The  Tyrian 
colony  of  Carthage  was  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, about  100  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  that  is,  about  a.  c.  853*  There  were  several 
more  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  along  the  same 
coast,  between  2 of  which,  Utica  and  Tunes,  the 
new  settlement  was  fixed,  about  27  miles  (Roman) 
from  the  former,  and  10  from  the  latter.  The 
mythical  account  of  its  foundation  is  given  under 
Dido.  The  port  of  the  city  first  built  was  called, 
in  the  Phoenician  language,  BeUura  or  Bosra,  i.  e. 
a eoiUe,  which  was  corrupt^  by  the  Greeks  into 
Byna  (Biiptra),  i e.  a hide,  and  hence  piobably 
arose  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  out  of  the  ground.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  Byrsa  formed  the  citadel : it  stood  on 
a low  hill  ; but  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identified, 
as  there  are  several  such  hills  within  the  circuit  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  Cothon,  or  Port,  is  said  to 
have  been  excavated,  and  the  quarter  of  the  city 
adjoining  to  it  built,  40  years  later,  B.C.  813. 
This  Cothon  was  the  inner  harbour,  and  was  used 
for  ships  of  war : the  outer  harbour,  divided  from 
it  by  a tongue  of  land  300  foet  wide,  was  the  sta- 
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tion  for  the  merchant  ships.  The  fortifications  of 
the  city  consisted  of  a tingle  wall  oh  the  side  to- 
wards the  sea,  where  the  steep  shore  fonned  a 
natural  defence,  and  a triple  wall  of  great  height, 
with  battlements  and  towers,  on  the  land  side  ; — 
on  this  side  were  barracks  for  40,000  soldiers,  and 
stables  for  300  elephants  and  4000  horses.  Beyond 
the  fortifications  was  a large  suburb,  called  Msgara 
or  Magalia,  containing  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
villas.  The  aqueduct  already  mentioned  is  sup- 
posed, on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  built  at  an 
early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  city.  Tho 
most  remarkable  buddings  mentioned  within  the 
city  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Aesculapius,  and  that 
of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Sun)  in  the  raarket-plnce. 
The  population  of  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  3rd 
Punic  war,  is  stated  at  700,000.  — The  constitu- 
tion of  Carthage  was  a municipal  oligarchy,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Venice,  llie  two  chief 
magistrates,  called  Suffetes  (probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Hebrew  Shophetim,  i.  e.  JuHge$)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  elected  for  life  ; the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals  and 
foreign  governors  were  nsually  quite  distinct  from 
the  suBetes ; but  the  2 offices  were  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  gsveming  body 
was  a Senate,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective, 
within  which  there  was  a select  body  of  100  or 
1 04,called  Gerusia,wbose  chief  office  was  to  oontroul 
the  magi8trates,aod  especially  the  generals  returning 
from  foreign  service,  who  might  suspected  of  at- 
tempts to  establish  a tyranny.  The  Qerusia  was 
first  formed  about  B.  c.  400,  when  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Mago  excited  suspicion  ; and  its  efficacy 
was  shown  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Hanno  (b.c.  340)  and  Hamilcar  (b.c.  306)  to 
seize  the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  said 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  elected  by  the  pentar- 
chies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  little  inform- 
ation, but  which  appear  to  have  been  committees 
of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  senate,  and  entrusted  with  the  controul  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  government.  Important 
questions,  especially  those  on  which  the  senate  and 
the  suffetes  disagreed,  were  referred  to  a general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  ; but  concerning  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  hare 
elected  the  magistrates  ; the  senate  having  either 
the  power  of  previous  Domination  or  of  a veto,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens. The  general  tone  of  social  morality  at 
Carthage  appears  to  hare  been  high,  at  least  during 
its  earlier  history : there  was  a censorship  of  public 
morels,  under  the  care  of  the  gerusia  ; and  all  the 
magistrates  were  required,  during  their  term  of 
office,  to  abstain  from  wine : the  magistrates  a*ere 
also  unpaid.  Their  punishments  were  very  severe, 
and  the  usoal  mode  of  infiicting  death  was  by  cru- 
cifixion.— The  religion  of  Ct^hage  was  that  of 
tlie  mother  country : especial  mention  is  made  of 
the  cruel  rites  oPtheir  tutelar  deity  Melcarth  (i.  o. 
king  of  iha  ct(y,  no  doubt  the  same  as  Moloch), 
which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with  Oelon  of 
Syracuse,  b.  c.  480  ; and  also  of  the  worship  of 
Ashtaroth  and  Astarte,  and  Aesculapius.  — The 
chief  occupations  of  the  people  were  commerce  and 
apiculture : in  the  former  they  rivalled  the  mother 
city,  Tyre  \ and  the  latter  they  pursued  with  such 
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■QcceM  that  the  country  around  the  city  was  one  ! 
of  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  ancient  world,  i 
and  a great  work  on  agriculture,  in  28  books,  was 
composed  by  Mago,  a suifete.  — The  revenues  of 
the  state  were  derived  from  the  subject  provinces  ; 
and  its  army  was  composed  of  mercenaries  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  among  whom  the  Nnmi-  . 
dian  cavalry  were  especially  distinguished.  — Of  I 
the  //fs/ory  of  Car/Aaye  a brief  sketch  will  suffice  ; 
ns  the  most  important  portions  of  it  are  related  in  | 
the  ordinary  histories  of  Rome.  The  first  colonists  | 
preserved  the  character  of  peaceful  traders,  and  ^ 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  of  ^ 
the  country,  to  whom  they  long  continued  to  pay 
a rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
u'as  built.  Gradually,  however,  as  their  commerce 
brought  them  power  and  wealtli,  they  were  enabled 
to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  district  round  the  city, 
first  to  the  condition  of  allies,  and  then  to  that  of  tri- 
butaries. Meanwhile,  they  undertook  military  ex- 
peditions at  sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of 
the  small  islands  near  their  own  coast,  and  after-  : 
wards  of  Malt.%,  and  the  Lipari  and  Balearic  is- 
Linds : they  also  sent  aid  to  Tyre,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  fa.  c.  600),  and  took 
part  in  wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pho- 
coean  colonies.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  they  founded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they  met 
the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrenaica:  the  people  of 
these  colonics  became  intermixed  with  the  Libyans 
around  them,  forming  a population  who  are  c^lcd 
Libyo-Phoenicians.  In  connection  with  their  com- 
mercial entcrpHzes,  they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various 
expeditions  of  maritime  discovery  ; among  which 
we  have  mention  of  2,  which  were  undertaken 
during  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  with 
Gelon  in  b.  c.  480,  to  explore  the  \\\  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  record  of 
the  latter  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still  pre- 
served to  us  in  a Greek  translation  [Hanno], 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  reached  probably  as 
far  S.  as  10°  N.  laU,  if  not  further.  The  relations 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  interior  of  N.  Africa 
appear  to  have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  coun- 
try actually  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed 
the  true  Carthaginian  territory,  w-as  limited  to  the 
district  contain^  between  the  river  Tusca  (Zain) 
on  the  W.  and  the  lake  and  river  Triton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the  S.,  correspond* 
ing  very  nearly  to  the  modem  regency  of  Tunit ; 
and  even  within  this  territory  there  were  some  an- 
cient Phoenician  colonies,  which,  though  in  alliance 
with  Carthage,  preserved  their  independent  muni- 
cipal government,  such  as  Hippo  Zaritus,  Utica, 
Iladnimetiim,  and  Leptis.  — The  Brst  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  power  of  Carthage  for  foreign  con- 
quest was  made  by  Mago  (about  B.C.  5.50 — 500), 
who  is  said  to  have  first  established  a sound  disci- 
pUne  in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  to  have 
freed  the  city  from  tlie  tribute  which  it  still  paid 
to  the  Libyans.  His  sons,  Hasdnibal  and  Hamil- 
car,  reduced  a part  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  Carthaginians  founded  the  colonies  of  Caralis 
and  Sulci  ; and  by  this  time  the  fame  of  Carthage 
had  spread  so  far,  that  Darios  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  ask  her  aid  against  the  Greeks,  which,  however, 
W'as  refused.  The  Carthaginians,  bow*ever,  took 
advantage  of  the  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  con* 
quest  of  Sicily,  whither  Hamilcar  was  sent  with  a . 
great  force,  in  is.  c.  480,  but  bis  army  was  de*  I 


8t|oyed  and  himself  killed  in  a great  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Hiroera,  in  which  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
were  commanded  by  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  b^n  fought  on  the 
same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Their  next 
attempt  npon  Sicily,  in  & c.  4 1 0,  led  to  a protracted 
war,  w'bich  resulted  in  a treaty  between  the  Syra- 
cusans, under  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians,  by 
which  the  lalter  were  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  river 
Hoiicui.  From  b.  c.  310 — 307  there  was  another 
war  l)ctween  Si'raruse  and  the  Carthaginians, 
which  was  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  bold  step 
taken  by  Agathocles,  who  inNaded  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory  in  Africa,  and  thus,  though  unable 
to  maintain  himself  there,  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  a century  later  by  Scipio,  with  fatal 
results  to  Carthage.  Passing  over  the  wars  with 
Ptrruus  and  Hikro,  we  come  to  the  long  struggle 
l>etw'een  Rome  and  (^thage,  known  as  the  Punic 
Wars,  which  are  fully  related  in  the  Histories  of 
Rome.  [See  also  Hamilcar.]  The  first  lasted 
from  B.  c.  265—2<l2,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  to 
Chrthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands.  It  was 
followed  by  a fierce  contest  of  some  years  between 
Carthage  and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  is 
called  the  Libyan  War,  and  which  was  terminated 
by  Hamilcar  Barcas.  After  a hollow  peace,  during 
which  the  Romans  openly  violated  the  last  treaty, 
and  the  Carthaginians  conquered  Spain  as  far  as 
the  Iberus  {Ebro\  the  S^ond  Punic  War,  the 
decisive  contest  between  the  two  rival  states,  which 
were  too  powerful  to  co-exist,  began  with  the  si^e 
of  Saguntum  ( B.c.  218)  and  terminated  (fi.  c.201) 
with  a peace  by  which  Ckirthage  was  stripped  of 
all  her  power.  [Hannibal;  Scipio.]  Her  de- 
struction w'as  now  only  a question  of  time,  and, 
though  she  scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of  the 
last  peace  for  50  years,  in  spite  of  every  provocation 
from  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Masiniasa,  the 
king  of  Kumidia,  a pretext  was  at  length  found  for 
a new  war  (b.  c.  149),  which  lasted  only  3 years, 
during  which  the  Carthaginians,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  sustained  a siege 
so  destructive  that,  out  of  700,000  persons,  who 
w'ere  living  in  the  city  at  its  commencement,  only 
50,000  surrendered  to  the  Romana  The  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  ruins  for  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a colony  was  esta- 
blished on  the  old  site  by  the  Gracchi,  which  re- 
mained in  a feeble  condition  till  the  times  of  Julius 
and  Augustus,  under  whom  a new  city  wa»  built 
S.  of  the  former,  on  the  S.  K.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
with  the  name  of  Colonia  Cartha^.  It  soon  grew 
so  much  as  to  cover  a great  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  city : it  became  the  first 
city  of  Africa,  and  occupied  an  important  place  in  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  in  civil  history.  It  was  token 
by  the  Vandals  in  a.  d.  439,  retaken  by  Belisarius 
in  A.  D.  533,  and  destroyed  by  the  Arab  con- 
querors in  A.  B.  698. — Respecting  the  territory  of 
Carthage  under  the  Romans,  see  Africa,  No.  2. 

Cartk&^K5Ta(Kapx'’7SivrT)  p4a:  Curt/iagena\ 
a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispauia  Tarraconensis, 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal, 
b.c.  243,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans,  from  which  time  its  full 
name  was  Colonia  Victrix  Julia  Nova  Cariitapo. 
It  is  situated  on  a promontory  running  out  into 
the  sen,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  lurbours  in 
the  world;  at  the  eutnuice  of  the  harbour  was  a 
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•mil  iiUnd  called  Bcombraria,  from  the  (rreet 
nnmber  of  tcombri  or  mackerel  caught  here, 
which  inch  fiunou*  pickle  waa  made.  In  ancient 
timea  Carthago  Nora  waa  one  of  the  moat  import* 
ant  chief  in  all  Spain  ; iu  population  waa  nume* 
roua,  ita  trade  flouriahing,  and  ita  templea  and 
other  public  building  handaome  and  inpoting.  It 
was,  together  with  Tarraco,  the  reaidence  of  the 
Roman  goremor  of  the  prorince.  In  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  were  ealuable  aiWer  minet ; and  the 
countnr  prodnoed  an  immenae  quantity  of 
or  broom,  whence  the  town  bore  the  aumame 
SparUtria^  and  the  conntiy  waa  called  Campmt 
^parlarin*, 

Carfira  (rd  Kopoupd:  SarUcm\  a Phrygian 
city,  in  the  territory  of  Caria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  ita  hot  apringa  and  ita 
temple  of  Men  Cama. 

Ciraa,  X.  AnriUtif,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  282 
— 283,  probably  bom  at  Narbo  in  (lanl,  waa  ptae* 
fectua  praetorio  under  Probua,  and  on  the  murder  of 
the  latter  waa  elected  emperor.  After  defeating 
the  Sarmadana.  Cama  inraded  the  Peraian  domi* 
nions,  took  Soleucia  and  Cteaiphen,  and  waa  pre* 
paring  to  push  hia  conqneata  beyond  the  Tigrin, 
when  he  waa  atrack  dead  by  lightning,  towarda 
the  cloae  of  283.  He  waa  tucce^ed  by  hia  aoni 
Carinus  and  Numirianus.  Carua  waa  a vie* 
torioua  general  and  able  mler. 

(htrflia  (d  KopoDo^a : ATereeA),  a dty  on  the  eoaat 
of  Paphlagonia,  S.  of  Sinope. 

Carratum,  a town  of  the  Volact,  to  which  the 
Canrentaua  Arz  mentioned  by  Liry  belonged,  a 
town  of  the  Volaci  between  Signia  and  the  aoorcea 
of  the  Treraa. 

Cazwiilua  M&zlmua.  1.  8p.,  twice  eonml,  & c. 
293  and  273,  both  timea  with  L.  Papirina  Curaor. 
In  their  fint  conaulship  they  gained  brilliant  tic- 
toriea  over  the  Samnitea,  and  in  thdr  second  they 
brooght  the  Samnite  war  to  a close.  — ».  Bp.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  twice  consul,  234  and  228,  waa 
alire  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  216,  after  which  he 
propoeed  to  611  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from 
the  Latins.  This  Cairilioi  is  said  to  hare  been 
the  6rst  person  at  Rome  who  diroroed  hit  wife. 

Carfaa  (Kopdox : KapiNf-n^r,  fern.  Kopvarir),  a 
town  in  Laconia  near  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  on* 
ginally  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia.  It  posseased  a temple  of  Artemis  Caryatia, 
and  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  this  goddeM 
was  celebrated  here  by  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens 
with  national  dances.  Respecting  the  female  6gures  | 
in  architecture  called  Caryatidmy  see  JJieL  o/l 
AnL  9,  V. 

Caryanda  (ra  KopiW3a:  Kopuas^vs:  Kara^ 
kofon)^  a city  of  Caria,  on  a little  island,  once  pro- 
bably united  with  the  mamtand,  at  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  on  which  HalicamaMoa 
stood.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Ionian  league ; and 
it  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Scylax. 

Caryitia.  [Caryar.] 

Car^Uus  (Kopv^iot),  a Greek  grammarian  of 
Pergamua,  lived  about  &c.  120,  and  srrote  nume- 
rous works,  all  of  which  are  loat 

Caryttua  (Kdpvaror:  Kapdtrrtor:  Katyito  or 
Casiel  Ho$9o  ),  a toam  on  the  S.  coast  of  Euboea,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Oche,  founded  by  Dryopea ; 
called,  according  to  tradition,  after  Carystut,  son  of 
Chiron.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  excellent  mar- 
ble, which  waa  exported  in  large  quantities  ; and 
the  mineral,  called  Aibeatoa,  waa  also  found  here. 
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Caeca.  P.  SerTSIua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c. 
44.  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar,  and 
aimed  the  6rst  stroke  at  his  assassination.  He 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42X  and  died 
shortly  afterwarda  — C.  Cosca.  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  waa  also  one  of  the  coespirators  againat 
Caesar. 

GatcelUut,  A.,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  (Hor. 
Ar.  Pott.  371),  contemporar}'  with  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a man  of  stem  republican  principles, 
and  spoke  fteely  against  the  proscriptions  of  the 
triumvirs. 

CaaUInum  (Gasilinas.  -Atis),  a toam  in  Cam- 
pania on  the  Vultumus  and  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  Hannibal  B.C.  216.  It  received  Homan 
colonists  by  the  Lex  Julia,  but  bad  greatly  de- 
clined in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Caginum  (Caslnas,  -Atis  : S.  Gtrmano)^  a toa*n 
in  Latium  on  the  river  Caainui.  and  on  the  Via 
Latina  near  the  borders  of  Campania  ; colonized 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  ware  ; subsequently 
a munieipium  ; its  citadel  containing  a temple  of 
Apollo  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  celebrated 
convent  A/oals  Owtito ; the  ruins  of  an  aropbi- 
theatre  are  found  at  S.  Germano. 

Candtis.  [CA8irj«.J 

CAidua.  1.  {R<u  A'asaroMi),  a mountain  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  E.  of  Pelutium,  with  a temple  of 
Jupiter  on  its  summit.  Here  also  was  the  grave  of 
Pompey.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  land 
I side,  on  the  high  road  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  stood 
I the  town  of  Casium  {Katifk).  The  surrounding 
' district  was  called  Caiidtit.~8.  {JeUl  Okrx»k\  a 
mountain  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  S.  of  Antioch  and 
the  Orontes,  5318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  xuime  of  CasiOtis  was  applied  to  the  district  on 
the  coast  S.  of  Casius,  as  far  as  the  N.  border  of 
Phoenicia. 

Catmiua.  -ae  (Kxur^ftnr,  Herod. : Ka^Mfecu, 
Thuc. : Kaxr^enuof),  a town  iu  Sicily,  founded  by 
Syracuse  about  ac.  643. 

Caapdrla  or  CatpdriUa,  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
N.  W.  of  Cures,  on  the  river  Himella  {Afpra). 

Catplae  Portae  or  Pylae  (Kdcrriax  irvAoi.  i.  e. 
At  Catpion  Goto),  the  principal  pass  from  Media 
into  Paithia  and  Hyrcaaia,  through  the  Caspii 
MoNTta,  was  a deep  ravine,  made  practicable  by 
art,  but  still  so  narrow  that  there  w'as  only  room 
for  a single  waggon  to  pass  between  the  lofty  over- 
hanging walls  of  rock,  from  the  sides  of  which  a 
constant  drip  of  alt  water  fell  upon  the  road.  The 
Persians  erected  iron  gates  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass,  and  maintained  a guard  for  its 
defence.  This  paa  was  near  the  ancient  Rhagae 
or  Aracia ; but  there  were  other  pass«  s through 
the  mountains  round  the  Caspian,  wliich  are  called 
by  the  same  name,  especially  that  on  the  \V.  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  through  the  Caucasus  near  Derbemt^ 
which  was  usually  called  Albaniae  or  Caucasiae 
Portae.  The  Caspian  gates,  being  the  roost  im- 
portant pass  from  Western  to  Central  Asia,  were 
regarded  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  a sort  ot 
central  point,  common  to  the  boundaries  between 
W.  and  £.  Asia  and  N.  and  S.  Asia  ; and  dis- 
tances were  reckoned  from  them. 

Cafpli  (Kdowioi).  the  name  of  certain  Scythian 
tribes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  used  rather  loosely 
by  the  ancient  geographers.  The  Caspii  of  Stral^ 
are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  sea,  and  their  country, 
CaspiAne,  foniu  a part  of  Albania.  Those  of  Hero- 
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dotui  and  Ptolemy  an  in  the  E.  of  Media,  on  the 
borders  of  Parthia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspias  Pvlal  Probably  it  would  not  be  &r 
wrong  to  apply  the  name  generally  to  the  people 
round  the  k W.  and  S.  ahorei  of  the  Caspian  in 
and  about  the  Caspii  Montia. 

CaapU  Kontea  (rd  KAtnrta  6fnr.  Elburz  Afit,) 
or  Caapina  ICona,  ii  a name  applied  generally  to 
the  whole  range  of  mountains  which  surround  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  S.  and  St  at  the  distance 
of  from  15  to  30  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  bor- ' 
ders  of  Armenia,  Medio,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia ; 
and  more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  range  S. , 
of  the  Caspian,  in  which  was  the  poM  ^led 
Caspiai  Pylai.  The  term  was  oIm  loosely 
applied  to  other  mountains  near  the  Caspian, , 
especially,  by  Strabo,  to  the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus, between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian.  j 

Catplri  or  Catpiraei  (icd^tipoi,  KomripoToi),  a i 
people  of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful : I 
they  are  generally  placed  in  CasktHter  and  NepauL  \ 
Catplom  Mare  (il  Ko^la  dcUcurcra,  6bs  O^ian  ' 
4$^),  also  called  Hyrcaaitua,  Albwnin,  and  i 
ScyUdcasi,  all  names  derired  from  the  people  | 
who  lired  on  its  shores,  is  a great  salt-water  lake 
in  Asia,  according  to  the  ancient  dirision  of  the 
continents,  but  now  on  the  boundary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Its  average  width  from  £.  to  W. 
is  about  2)0  miles,  and  its  length  from  N.  to  S.,  in 
a straight  line,  is  about  740  miles;  bnt,as  its  N. 
part  mi^es  a great  bend  to  the  E.,  its  true  length, 
measured  along  a curve  drawn  through  its  middle, 
is  about  900  miles ; its  area  is  about  180,000  square 
milea  The  notions  of  the  ancients  about  the  Cas- 
pian varied  very  much ; and  it  is  curious  that  two 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers,  namely,  that  it  was  united ' 
both  wim  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  expressed  what,  at  some  remote  period, 
were  probably  real  facts.  Their  other  error,  that 
its  greatest  length  lay  W.  and  E.,  very  likely 
arose  frt>m  its  supposed  union  with  the  Sea  of  Ami. 
Another  consequence  of  this  error  w'Es  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  rivers  Ozus  and  Jaxartes  flowed ' 
into  the  Caspian.  That  the  former  really  did  so  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
lakes  (supposing  that  they  were  once  united)  is 
pretty  well  established ; but  whether  this  has  been 
the  case  within  the  historical  period  cannot  be  de- 
termined [Oxus].  The  country  between  the  two 
lakes  has  evidently  been  greatly  changed,  and  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  it  have  doubtleas  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  force  of  the  E.  winds  bringing  down 
sand  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  Both  lakes 
have  their  suHacc  considerably  below  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  between  nearly  350  feet, 
and  the  Aral  about  200  feet,  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  are  still  sinking  by 
evaporation.  Moreover,  the  whole  country  between  i 
and  around  them  for  a considerable  distance  is  a 
depression,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  every 
tide,  except  where  the  valley  of  the  /rris4  and  OU 
stretches  away  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Betides  a 
number  of  smaller  streams,  two  great  rivers  flow 
into  the  Cupian  ; the  Rha  ( Votpa)  on  the  N.,  and 
the  united  Cyrus  and  Araxee  (A'bar)  on  the  \V. ; 
but  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than  it  receives 
from  these  rivers. 

Canandane  {KafftrayidyriX  wife  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  mother  of  Cambyses. 

Casiazider  (Kd<rirai^paxj,  son  of  Antipater.  His 
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father,  on  his  death-bed  (b.  c.  S19),  appointed  Po- 
iysperchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cassander 
only  the  secondary  dignity  of  Chiliarch.  Being  dia- 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  Cassander  strength- 
ened himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  An- 
tigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with  Polyspcfcboti. 
In  318  Cassander  obtained  possession  of  Athena 
and  most  of  the  cities  in  the  & of  Greece.  In  317 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  oppose  Olympian. 
He  kept  her  besieged  in  Pydna  throughout  tbo 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year,  he  put  her  to  death.  The 
way  DOW  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
Maced  on.  He  placed  Roxana  and  her  young  son, 
Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody  at  Amphipolis,  not 
thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them  ; and  he 
connect^  himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a mar- 
riage with  Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alecander 
the  Great.  In  315  Cassander  joined  Seleucua, 
Ptojemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their  war  against 
Antigonus,  of  whose  power  they  had  all  b^me 
jealous.  This  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfisvour* 
able  to  Cassander,  who  lost  most  of  the  cities  in 
Greece.  By  the  general  peace  of  31 1,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  Cassander  was  to  retain  his  authority  in 
Europe  till  Alexander  Aegus  should  be  grown  to 
manhood.  Cassander  thereupon  put  to  death  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  Roxana.  In  310  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander by  Barsine^  was  brought  forward  by  Poly- 
sperchon  as  a claimant  to  the  Macedonian  throne  ; 
but  Caasander  bribed  Polysperchon  to  murder  the 
young  prince  and  his  mother,  309.  In  306  Cas- 
sander took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  assumed 
by  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  In  the 
following  years,  Demetrius  Poltorcetes,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war  in  Greece  with  great 
success  against  Cassander ; but  in  302  Demetrius 
was  obliged  to  pau  into  Asia,  to  support  his  father ; 
and  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  Iwttle  of  Ipius 
was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
were  defeated,  and  the  former  slain,  and  which 
gave  to  Cassander  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cas- 
tander  died  of  dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded 
by  hii  son  Philip. 

C^Mandra  (Koo-o-drSpa).  daughter  of  Prkm  and 
Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Helenua  She  and  her 
brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep  in  the  ouic- 
tuary  of  Apollo,  when  their  ears  were  purified  by 
serpents,  so  that  they  could  understand  the  divine 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices  of  birda  Cassandra 
sometimes  used  to  sleep  afterwards  in  the  same 
temple;  and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won 
the  love  of  Apollo.  The  god  conferred  upon  her 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  comply 
with  his  desires ; but  when  she  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  prophetic  art,  she  refused  to  fulfil  her 
promise.  Thereupon  the  god  in  anger  ordained 
that  no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  She 
predicted  to  the  Trojans  the  min  that  threatened 
them,  but  no  one  believed  her;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a madwoman,  and,  according  to  a late  ac- 
count, was  shut  up  and  guaided.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Athena,  but 
was  tom  away  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  by 
Ajax,  son  of  O'ileut,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  even  ravished  by  him  in  the  nnetoarr. 
On  the  division  of  theinioty.  Cassandra  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with  him  to 
Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by  Clytaem* 
neitra. 
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CuModria.  [Potidaba.]  u all  the  tubMqaent  Catsii  an  pl^betant,  hU  soni 

Cawla  Oenf.  (Camius.)  ^ wen  perhape  expelled  from  the  patrician  order,  or 

Caa^Uipte,  Caai^lpda,  or  CaudSpa  (Koo'o’i^cui,  may  have  Toluntarily  paaeed  over  to  the  plebeiant, 
KoffO'idvtia,  or  Koffaidini),  wife  of  Cepheui  in  Ae>  on  account  of  the  muMer  of  their  father. » 8.  C. 
thiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whote  beauty  CaM.  Longlnns,  consul  171,  obtained  as  his  pro- 
she  extolled  above  that  of  the  Nenida  [AndbO'  vince  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Oanl,  and  without  the 
MBOA.]  She  was  afterwards  placed  among  the  authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march  into 
stars.  Macedonia  through  lllyricura,  but  was  obliged  to 

Castioddnui,  lCag;ittis  AorCUna,  a distinguished  return  to  Italy.  In  154  he  was  censor  with  M. 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of  learning  at  Mesnda ; and  a theatre,  which  these  censors  had 
the  downfal  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  bom  built,  wm  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  senate, 
about  A.  o.  468,  at  Scylacium  in  Brutiium,  of  an  at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  as  injurious 
ancient  and  wealthy  Roman  family.  He  enjoyed  to  public  morals.«8.  R.  Cm0.  Longintia,  praetor 
the  full  confidence  of  Theodoric  the  Great  and  his  urbanos  b.  c.  167,  and  consul  164,  died  in  his  con- 
successors,  and  under  a variety  of  different  titles  he  sulship.<»4.  L.  Cats.  Longinus  Bavilla,  tribtme 
conducted  for  a long  series  of  years  the  government  of  the  plebs,  1 37,  when  he  proposed  a law  for  voting 
of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  At  the  age  of  70  he  by  ballot  (tabeUaha  for)  ; consul  127,  and  censor 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Vivien,  which  he  bad  125.  He  w*as  very  severe  and  just  as  a judex.*** 
founded  in  his  native  province,  and  there  passed  8.  L.  CaM.  Longinus,  praetor  111,  when  be 
the  last  30  yean  of  his  life.  His  time  was  de-  brought  Jugurtha  to  Rome;  consul  107,  with  C. 
voted  to  study  and  to  the  composition  of  elemen-  Marius,  and  received  as  his  (uovince  Narboneso 
tary  treatises  on  history,  metaphysics,  the  7 liberal  Gaul,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Cimlxi,  but  was  de- 
arts, and  difinity;  while  his  leisure  bonn  were  feated  and  killed  by  the  Tigurini.  L.  CtM. 
employed  in  the  construction  of  philosophical  toys,  Longinus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  fur- 
such  as  sun-dials,  wate^clocks,  Ac.  Of  his  nu-  ward  many  laws  to  diminish  the  pou'er  of  the 
roeroui  writings  the  most  important  is  bis  Korid-  aristocracy. »7.  C.  Cau.  Longinus  Yams,  consul 
rum  {Eputolantm)  lAbri  AT//.,  an  assemblage  of  73,  brought  forward,  with  his  colleague  M.  Teren- 
state  papen  drawn  up  by  Casiiodorus  in  accord-  tins,  a law  {Um  Ter^ia  Ca$$ia\  by  which  com  a’as 
ance  with  the  instmetions  of  Theodoric  and  his  to  be  purchased  and  then  sold  in  Rome  at  a small 
successors.  The  other  works  of  Cassiodorus  are  of  price.  In  72  he  was  defeated  by  Spartacus  near 
lets  value  to  us.  The  principal  are : 1.  dronicoii,  Mutina ; in  66  he  supported  the  Manilian  law  for 
a summary  of  Univer^  History;  2.  i>s  GrtAo-  nving  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war  to 
ffrapkia  Liber;  3.  De  Arte  GrommoHea  ad  Domati  Pomp^;  and  in  bis  old  age  was  proscribed  bj 
Mentem  ; 4.  De  Artibue  ac  DieeiplmU  IMtertUimm  the  triumvirs  and  killed,  43.  — 8.  C.  Gbm.  Longl- 
LUerarum^  much  read  in  the  middle  ages;  5.  De  nus,  the  murderer  of  Julias  Caesar.  In  53  be 
Anima ; 6.  IMiri  XII.  De  Rebue  Geetit  Gothorwm^  was  quaestor  of  Crassus  in  bis  campaign  against 
known  to  us  only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jor-  the  Parthians,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
nandes;  7.  De  InetUutiom  Dieinarum  Ldifranras,  himself  by  his  prudence  and  military  skill.  After 
an  introduction  to  the  profitable  study  of  the  Scrip-  the  death  of  Crassus,  be  collected  the  remains  of 
tures.  There  are  also  several  other  ecclesiastical  the  Roman  array,  and  made  preparations  to  defend 
works  of  Cassiodorus  extant  — The  beat  edition  Syria  against  the  Parthiana  In  52  he  defeated 
of  his  collected  works  is  by  D.  Garet,  Rouen,  1679,  the  Parthians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
2 vols.  fol,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729.  in  61  be  again  gained  a still  more  important  vic- 

CaaaiSpt  (Koeoidin)),  a town  in  Corcyra  on  a tory  over  them.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a good  harbour  Rome.  In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined 
and  a temple  of  Zeus.  the  aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled 

Oassiopiia.  [Camibpba.]  with  Pomp^  from  Rome.  In  48  he  commanded  the 

Caacitirldea.  [BbitahNIA,  p.  126,  a.]  Pompeian  tfeet;  after  the  battle  of  Phirsalia  he 

C^asloi,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distin-  went  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  accidentally  fell 
guished  of  the  Roman  gentea,  oriffiua%  patrician,  in  with  Caesar,  and  surrendered  to  him.  He  was 
i^terwards  plebeian.  L 8p.  CtMlBl  Vltoalliiins,  not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  44  was  made 
thrice  cons^ : first  & c 502,  when  be  conquered  praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was  promised 
the  Sabines  ; again  493,  when  he  made  a league  nim  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassius  had  never 
with  the  Latins  ; and,  lastly,  486,  when  he  made  a ceased  to  be  Camr*i  enemy ; it  was  he  who  formed 
league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  carried  his  cele-  the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator's  life,  and  gained 
brated  agrarian  law,  the  first  which  was  proposed  over  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot.  After  the  death  of 
at  Rome.  It  probably  enacted  that  the  portion  of  Caesar,  on  the  15th  of  March,  44  [Cabsar],  Cas- 
the  patricians  in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly  sios  remained  in  Italy  for  a few  months,  but  in 
defined,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  divided  July  he  went  to  Syria,  which  he  claimed  m his 
among  the  plebeians.  In  the  following  year  he  province,  although  the  senate  had  given  it  to  I><h 
was  accused  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  put  labella,  and  had  conferred  upon  Camius  Cyrene  in 
to  death.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  dif-  its  stead.  He  defeated  Dolabella,  who  put  an  end 
trendy,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  be  was  ac-  to  his  own  life ; and  after  plundering  Syria  and 
cased  before  the  comitia  curiau  by  the  quaestores  Asia  most  unmercifully,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
parricidii,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  his  fellow  with  Brutus  in  42,  in  order  to  oppose  Octavian 
patricians.  His  house  was  rued  to  the  ground,  and  Antony.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius 
and  bis  property  confiscated.  His  guilt  is  doubt-  was  defeat^  by  Antony,  while  Brutus,  whocom- 
fol ; be  had  made  himself  hateful  to  the  patricians  minded  the  other  wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octa- 
by  his  sgrarian  law,  and  it  is  roost  likely  that  the  vian  off  the  field ; but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the 
accusation  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  getting  success  of  Brutus,  commanded  his  fteedman  to  put 
rid  of  a dangerous  o[q>oneat.  He  left  3 sons ; but  on  end  to  his  life.  Brutus  mourned  over  his  com- 
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pamon,  calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Cas- 
sius was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  Tertulla..  half- 
sister  of  M.  Brutus.  Cassius  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; he  a*as  a fol- 
lower of  the  Epicurean  philosopbr;  his  abilities 
were  considerable,  but  he  was  vain,  pvoud,  and 
revengeful.  ~ 9.  L.  Caas.  Longinus,  brother  of 
No.  8,  assisted  M.  Laterensis  in  accusing  Cn. 
Plancius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  54.  He 
joined  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Greece  in 
48.  In  44  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  w’as 
not  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar's  life. 
He  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  Octavian,  in 
opposition  to  Antony ; and  on  their  reconciliation 
in  48,  he  fled  to  Asia:  he  was  pardoned  by  Antony 
in  4l.«10.  Q.  Cass.  Longinus,  the  /ro/er  or 
first-cousin  of  No.  8.  In  54  he  went  as  the  quaes- 
tor of  Pompey  into  Spain,  where  he  was  univer- 
sally hated  on  account  of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  a warm 
supporter  of  Caesar,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  and  take  refuge  in  Caesar's  camp.  In  the 
same  year  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Spain,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
legates  of  Pompey,  Caesar  left  him  governor  of 
Further  Spain.  His  cruelty  and  oppressions  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  him  at  Cordnba,  but 
this  was  quelled  by  Cassius.  Subsequently  2 legions 
declared  against  him,  and  M.  Marcellus,  the  quaes- 
tor, pat  himself  at  their  head.  He  was  saved  from 
this  danger  by  Lepidus,and  left  the  province  in  47, 
but  his  ship  sank,  and  he  wws  lost,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ibenis.  — 11.  L.  Cast.  Longinus,  a competitor 
with  Cicero  for  the  consulship  for  63;  was  one  of 
Catiline's  conipiretors.  and  undertook  to  set  the 
city  on  fire ; he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  comrades 
by  quitting  Home  before  their  apprehension.-* 
19.  h.  Cast.  Longinus,  consul  a.  d.  30,  married  to 
Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Oermanicus,  with  whom 
her  brother  Caligula  afterwards  lived.  Cassius  was 
proconsul  in  Asia  a.  d.  40,  and  wras  commanded  by 
Caligula  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle 
had  warned  the  emperor  to  beware  of  a Cassius ; 
the  oracle  w’as  fulfilled  in  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror by  Ca«ius  Chaerea.-*13.  C.  Cass.  Longi- 
nus, the  celebrated  jurist,  governor  of  Syria,  a.  d. 
50,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero  in  a.  d.  66,  because  he  had,  among  his 
ancestral  images,  a statue  of  Cassius,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Vespasian.  Cassius  wrote  ) 0 books  on  the  civil  law 
(Libri  Juris  Citilis\  and  Commentaries  on  Vitellius 
and  Urseitis  Ferox,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Digest. 
He  was  a follower  of  the  school  of  Ateius  Capito  ; 
and  as  he  reduced  the  principles  of  Capito  to  a more 
scientific  form,  the  adherents  of  this  school  re- 
ceived the  name  of  CassMnt.— 14.  L.  Cau.  Ho- 
wiiw*,  a Roman  annalist,  lived  about  B.C.  140,  and 
wrote  a history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  3rd  Punic  war. » 15.  OoM.  Ptr- 
meusis,  so  called  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  B.&  43 ; took  an 
active  part  in  the  w'or  against  the  triumvin  ; and, 
after  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  carried  over 
the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to  Sicily,  and  joined 
Sex.  pompey ; upon  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Antony,  whose  fortunes  he 
followed  until  after  the  battle  of  Actiuro,  when  he 
went  to  .Athens,  and  w*as  there  put  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Oemvian,  b.  c.  30.  Cassias  w^as  a 
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poet,  and  his  productions  were  prised  by  Horace 
{Ep.  i.  4.  3.).  He  wrote  2 tragedies,  entitled  JTty- 
etUs  and  epigrams,  and  other  worka  — 

16.  Cuss.  EtrufOUS,  a poet  censured  by  Horace 
{S<U.  L 10.  61),  must  not  be  confounded  writh  No. 
15.  •>•17.  CaM.  Ayidios,  an  able  general  of  M. 
Aurelius,  was  a native  of  Syria.  In  the  Parthian 
war  (a.  D.  162 — 165),  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  as  the  general  of  Veras,  and  after  defeating 
the  Parthiana,  he  took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  ; but  in  a.  d.  1 75  he 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned  only  a 
few  months,  and  was  slain  by  hti  own  officers,  be- 
fore M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  the  East  [See  p.  111.] 
^16.  IHonyiiits  Cassias,  of  Utica,  a Greek  writer, 
lived  about  B.  c.  40,  and  translated  into  Greek  the 
work  of  the  Carthasinian  Mago  on  agriculture.  •* 
19.  Cass.  Felix,  a Greek  physician,  probably  lived 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  ; wrote  a small  work 
entitled  'larptuc^  *Awoplai  teal  Tlpo€\iipara^wrutdy 
Quaestienss  Mfdicoe  ft  Prciiiejnaia  Satwnlia  t 
printed  in  Ideler's  Ph\mci  ei  Affdici  Gtwei 
worev,  Berol.  1841.^90.  Cass.  Chaerea.  [Crak- 
rba.]»2L  Cats.  Dion.  [Dion  CAa8ii'it]«*22. 
Cass.  Serenu.  [Sbvbrus.] 

CassiTolaazins,  a British  chieC  ruled  over  the 
country  N.  of  the  Tametis  (TllaMer),  and  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Britons  with  the  supreme  command 
on  Caesar's  2nd  in>*asion  of  Britain,  b.  c.  54.  He 
was  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
pence. 

Cassdpd  (Katrtrt^in; : KflurtrerraTor),  a town  in 
Thesprotia  near  the  coast. 

(^t&bila  KocrrdfaAa).  1.  A city  of  Cap- 
padocia, near  Tyana,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Perasia.~9.  A tuwn  in  Cilicia  Campes- 
tris,  near  Issus. 

CastiUla  (KotrroMa),  a celebrated  fountain  on 
Mt.  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythia  used  to  bathe  ; 
sacred  to  Ajwllo  and  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called  CastalldM;  said  to  bare  derived  its  name 
from  Castalia,  daughter  of  Acliclous,  who  threw 
herself  into  the  fountain  w'hen  pursued  by  Apollo. 

(hkstor,  brother  of  Pollux.  [Dioscuri.] 

Castor  (Kdervp).  1.  A Greek  grammarian, 
Bumaroed  PhUoromaeus^  probably  lived  about  b.  c. 
150,  and  wrote  several  books;  a portion  of  his 
Tix^  ^opit^  is  still  extant  and  printed  in 
W^'s  Rkeioret  Grafci^  vnl.  jii.  p.  712,  seq.*8. 
Grandson  of  Deiotarus.  [Dbiotarub.] 

Castra,  a **  camp,"  the  name  of  several  towns, 
which  were  originally  the  stationary  quarters  of 
the  Roman  legions.  1.  OonitantU,  in  Ganl,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sequana  (Srtne).  ■«9.  Eaimi- 
balU,  in  Brattium,  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  N.  of  Scy- 
lacium,  arose  out  of  the  fortified  camp  which 
Hannibal  maintained  there  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  ~ 3.  Heroolis,  in  Batavia, 
perhaps  nev  //Irassra.  ~4.  Xiaeirae  {C<utro\ 
in  Calabria,  with  a temple  of  Minerva,  S.  of  Hy- 
drantum  ; the  most  ancient  town  of  the  Salentini, 
subsequently  colonised  by  the  Romans  ; its  har- 
bour was  called  Portus  Veneris  (Porto  Do/ftsoo). 
•*5.  Vetera  {Xantfn\  in  Qallica  Belgica,  on  the 
Rhine:  many  Roman  remains  have  b^n  found  at 
Xanten.  »6.  ComSUi  {Gh^lak\  a place  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Zeugitana)  in  N.  Africa,  where 
Scipio  Africanui  the  elder  established  his  camp 
when  he  invaded  Africa  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
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It  wM  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  N. 
tide  of  the  rirer  Bagradai,  but  ita  site  it  now  S.  of 
the  river  in  contequence  of  the  alterations  described 
under  Carthago. 

CaatTum.  L Inoi,  n town  of  the  Rutnli,  on 
the  coast  of  Latium,  confounded  by  some  writers 
with  No.  2.  •-•8.  HoTtun  (Tbrre  di  GUamcetd), 
a town  in  Etruria,  and  a Roman  colony  on  the 
coast.  — 8.  Koviun  (GiVm  A^otNi),  a town  in  Ph 
cenum,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  rirer 
Batinum  {SaiintUo\  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
B.C.  264,  at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic 
war. 

Caittilo  (Koor'oAt^r : Caxlond)^  a town  of  the 
Oretani  on  the  Baetis,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Baetica,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  which  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  Pamastus,  was  under  the 
Romans  an  important  place,  a municipiuro  with 
the  Jus  Latii,  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Carthago  Nova : its  inhabitants  were  called  Cae- 
$ari  venaifs.  In  the  mountains  (.W/at  Cattu/o- 
aeims)  in  the  neighbourhood  were  silver  and  lead 
mines.  The  wife  of  Hannibal  was  a native  of 
Castulo.  ' 

CaatieiitTii  (Banenlo),  a river  in  Lucania,  flows 
into  the  sea  near  Metapontum. 

CatyftM  (KfurverTTff : C4isfneA),  a flne  seorport 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia  ; the  harbour  of  Erytmrar. 

(^tabatlmms  Ma^us  (Karo^a^M^r,  i.  e.  de- 
Ktnt ; Mar$a  SoUem^  i.  e.  Port  of  fAe  Laddtr\  a 
mountain  and  sea  port,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  (about  25^  5^  E.  long.), 
was  generally  considered  the  boundary  between 
Egypt  and  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  firom 
this  a place  called  Catabntbmus  Parviit,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  above 
Pametonioin, 

C&tidflpa  or  -i  (tA  KordSowo,  ol  KcrrdSotnroi). 
a name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also 
to  the  parts  of  Aethiopia  in  their  neighbourhood. 

[Nilur,] 

Catalatmi  or  Catalatmi,  a people  in  Gaul  in 
the  modem  CAam;Mi<vne,  mentioned  only  by  later 
writers : their  capital  was  Burocatalauni  or  Ca* 
telatmi  (Ch&lom$  $ur  ManteX  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  which  Attila  was  defeated  by  A£tius  and 
Theodoric,  a.  d.  451. 

Catamltui,  the  Roman  name  for  Oanymedes,  of 
which  it  is  only  a eomipt  form. 

Cat&na  or  Catlna  ( Kctrdrri : Koramlbr : Caia- 
nia)t  an  important  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna,  founded  fi,c.  730  by 
Naxos,  which  was  itself  founded  by  the  Chalci* 
dians  of  Euboea.  In  b.c.  476  it  was  taken  by 
Hiero  I.,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leontini, 
and  settled  5000  Syracusans  and  5000  Pelopon- 
nesians in  the  town,  the  nsme  of  which  he  changed 
into  Aetna.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  (467), 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Catana  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  original 
name,  Catana.  Subsequently  Catana  was  con* 
quered  by  Dionysius,  was  then  governed  by  native 
tyrants,  next  became  subject  to  Agathocles,  and 
Anally  in  the  1st  Punic  war  fell  under  the  domi* 
nion  of  Rome.  It  was  colonised  hr  Augustus  with 
some  veterans.  Catana  frequently  suflered  from 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Mt.  Aetna.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  most  nourishing  cities  in  Sicily. 

(Karooi'ia),  a district  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  Cappadocia,  to  which  it  was  first  added  under 
the  Romans,  with  Melitene,  which  lies  £.  of  it 
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i These  two  districts  form  a large  and  fertile  plain, 
bring  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  and  watered  by  the  rirer  Pyramus. 
Cataonia  bad  no  large  towns,  but  several  strong 
mountain  fortresses. 

Catarrbaetea  (Karo^^sUrT^f).  1 (Dvden-Soo)^ 
a river  of  Pamphyiia,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Taurus,  in  a great  broken  waterfall 
(whence  its  name,  fr.  and  which, 

after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  in  two  parts  of  its 
coarse,  falls  into  the  sea  E.  of  Attalia.-*8.  The 
term  is  also  applied,  first  by  Strabo,  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  which  are  distinguished  os  C. 
Major  and  C.  Minor  [Nitus],  in  which  use  it 
must  of  coarse  be  regarded  as  a common  noun, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  caiarada^  but  whether  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  Parophytian  river,  or 
at  once  from  the  Greek  verb,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Catelatmi  [CxTALAirNL] 

Cathaai  (Kofloiot),  a great  and  warlike  people 
of  India  intra  Oangem,  upon  whom  Alexander 
made  war.  Some  of  the  bmt  Orientalists  suppose 
the  name  to  be  that,  not  of  a tribe  but,  of  the 
warrior  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  the  K$hairiya$. 

Citidlaa,  L.  Sergiu,  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient patrician  family  which  had  sunk  into  poverty. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  stained  by 
every  vice  and  crime.  He  flrst  appears  in  history 
as  a zealous  partiznn  of  Sulla  ; and  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  proscription,  he  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  bis  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius,  a quiet  in- 
offensive roan,  and  put  to  death  by  torture  M. 
Marius  Oratidianns,  the  kinsman  and  fellow-towns- 
man of  Cicero.  He  was  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  vestal  Fabio,  sister  of  Terentia,  and  was 
said  and  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his 
flrst  wife  and  afterwards  with  his  son,  m order  that 
he  might  marry  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  presence  of  a grown-up  step-child  ; but  not- 
withstanding this  infamy  he  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  praetor  in  b.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  du- 
ring the  following  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  consulship.  The  elec- 
tion for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Pactus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
their  competitors  and  accusers,  I>.  Aurelius  Cotta 
and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Catiline  had  been 
disqualifled  for  becoming  a candidate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impeachment  for  oppression  in  his 
province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius  Pukher,  after- 
wards so  oelebnted  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero. 
Exasperated  by  their  disappointment,  Autronius 
and  Catiline  formed  a project,  along  with  Cn. 
Piso,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  when  they 
entered  upon  their  office  upon  the  lit  of  January. 
This  design  is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely 
by  the  impatience  of  Catiline,  who,  upon  the  ap- 
pointed day,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before 
the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had  assembled. 
Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a triumph,  Catiline 
now  determined  to  organise  a more  extensive  con- 
spiracy, in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  hii  followers 
all  places  of  power  and  profit  Having  l^en  ec* 
quitted  in  65  upon  his  trial  for  extortion,  he  was 
left  unfettered  to  mature  his  plans.  The  time  was 
propitious  to  his  schemes.  The  younger  nobility 
were  thoroughly  demoralised,  with  rained  for- 
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tunec,  aad  eager  for  any  change  which  might  re- 
lieve them  from  their  erabarroMmenU  ; the  Roman 
populace  were  rettleie  and  discontented,  ready  to 
follow  at  the  bidding  of  any  demagogue  ; while 
many  of  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  who  bad  squandered 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a re- 
newal of  those  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had 
found  so  profitable.  Among  such  men  Catiline 
soon  obtained  numerous  supporters ; and  his  great 
mental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  his  ene- 
mies admitted,  maintained  his  ascendency  over  his 
adherents.  The  most  distinguished  men  who 
joined  him,  and  were  present  at  a meeting  of  the 
conspirators  which  he  called  in  June,  64,  were  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul  in 
a c.  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the  ccn- 
sort,  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a second 
time  for  the  praetorship ; C.  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
distinguished  throughout  by  his  headstrong  impe- 
tuosity and  sanguinary  violence  ; P.  Autronius, 
spoken  of  above ; L.  Cassius  Longinus,  at  this 
time  a competitor  for  the  consulship  ; L.  Varpin- 
teius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero 
in  the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been 
condemned  for  bribery ; L.  Calpumius  Bestia, 
tribune  elect  ; Publius  and  Servius  Sulla,  ne- 
phews of  the  dictator ; M.  Porcius  I^aeca,  Ac. 
The  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consulship  for  himself  and  C.  Antonius,  whose  co- 
operation he  confidently  anticipated.  But  in  this 
object  he  was  disappointed  : Cicero  and  Antonias 
were  elected  consuls.  This  disappointment  ren- 
dered him  only  more  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of 
bis  designs ; more  adherents  were  gained,  and  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faetulae,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  C.  Manlius,  one  of  the  veteran  cen- 
turions of  Sulla.  Meantime,  Cicero,  the  consul,  was 
nnrelaxing  in  hisefforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
threatened  danger.  Through  the  agency  of  Fulvia, 
the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  as  soon 
as  it  occurred,  and  was  enabled  to  counteract  all 
the  machinations  of  Catiline.  Cicero  at  the  same 
time  gained  o%*er  his  colleague  Antonius,  by  pro- 
mising him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  At  length 
Cicero  openly  accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now 
aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  state, 
paased  the  decree,  ^ that  the  consuls  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm,*'  in  virtue 
of  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military. 
In  the  consular  elections  which  followed  soonafu>r- 
wards,  Catiline  was  again  rejected.  On  the  night 
of  the  6tb  of  November,  B.C.  63  be  met  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy  at  the  dwelling  of  M. 
Porcius  I^aeca,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  wait  no  longer,  but  at  once  to  proceed  to 
open  action.  Cicero,  informed  as  usual  of  these 
proceedings,  summoned  the  senate  on  the  8th  of 
November,  and  there  delivered  the  first  of  his 
celebrated  orations  against  Catiline,  in  which  he 
displayed  a most  intimate  acquaintance  w'ith  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  w*ho 
was  present,  attempted  to  justify  himself,  but 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  when  his  words  w'ere 
drown^  by  the  shouts  of  **  enemy  **  and  “ parri- 
cide** which  burst  firom  the  whole  assembly. 
Finding  that  he  could  at  present  effect  nothing 
at  Rome,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the  night  (8th — 
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9th  November),  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius,  after  Imving  the  chief  controul  of  af^ra 
at  Rome  in  the  hanu  of  I^entulus  and  Cethegna. 
On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  waa 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  in  the  forum,  in  which  he 
justified  his  recent  conduct.  The  senate  declared 
Catiline  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  and  soon 
afterwards  Cicero  obtained  legal  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators  within  the  city,  through 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobrogea.  These  men 
had  been  solicited  b^  Lentulus  to  join  the  plot,  and 
to  induce  their  own  countrymen  to  take  part  in  the 
insurrection.  They  revealed  what  they  bad  heard 
to  Q.  Fabins  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  state,  who 
in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero.  By  the  instructiona 
of  the  latter,  the  ambassadors  affeked  great  seal  in 
the  undertfdiing,  and  having  obtained  a written 
agreement,  signed  by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and 
Statilius,  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after  midnight 
on  the  3d  of  December,  but  were  arretted  on 
the  Milvion  bridge,  by  Cicero's  order.  Cicero 
instantly  summoned  the  leaden  of  the  conspi- 
racy to  hit  pretence,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  senate,  which  was  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Concmd  (4th  of  December).  He  proved  the  guilt  of 
the  conspiraton  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
their  own  signatures.  They  were  thereupon  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  certain  senators.  Cicero 
then  summoned  the  people,  and  delivered  what 
it  called  hit  3d  oration  against  Catiline,  in 
which  he  informed  them  of  all  that  bad  tOten 
place.  On  the  following  day,  the  nones  (5th)  of 
December,  the  day  to  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  after  times  with  pride,  the  senate  was 
called  together  to  deliberate  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  After  an  animated  de- 
bate, of  which  the  leading  arguments  are  expressed 
in  the  2 celebrated  orations  assigned  by  Sallust  to 
Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a decree  was  passed,  that  Len- 
tulus and  the  conspirators  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  executed  the  same  night  in 
the  prison.  Cicero's  speech  in  the  debate  in  the 
•enate  is  preserved  in  his  4th  oration  against  Cati- 
line. The  consul  Antonius  was  then  sent  against 
Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  early 
in  62.  Antonius,  however,  unwilling  to  fight 
against  his  former  associate,  gave  the  command  on 
the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius.  Cati- 
line fell  in  the  engagement,  afUr  fighting  with  the 
most  daring  valour.  — The  history  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Sallust 

Ofttilna,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  a native  of 
Oallia  Transpadana  (Insuber),  composed  a trea- 
tise in  4 books  on  the  nature  of  things  and  on  the 
chief  good  (<2s  Herum  Natura  et  de  sammo  Bcmo)\ 
died  B.  c.  45. 

C&td,  Dionysius,  the  author  of  a small  work, 
entitled  Ditticka  dt  Moribut  ad  FUvun^  consisting 
of  a series  of  sententious  moral  precepts.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author  or  the  time  when  he  lived, 
but  many  writers  place  him  under  the  Antonines. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Amtxeniui,  Amsterdam, 
1754. 

C5t5,  Fordus.  1.  H.,  fivquently  surnamed 
Censorius  or  Censor,  also  Cato  K^or,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uticensis 
[No.  8].  Cato  was  bom  at  TuMulura;  B.C.  234, 
and  w*as  brought  up  at  his  father's  fiuio,  situated 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  In  217  he  served  bis 
first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  and  during  tbs 
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Kmuniog  yean  of  the  2d  Ptuue  war,  he  greatly 
diftinguiahed  hinuelf  by  his  conimge  and  military 
abilities.  In  the  interrals  of  war,  he  returned  to 
his  Sabine  &rm,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
Cither^  and  there  led  the  same  ftngal  and  simple 
life,  which  characterised  him  to  his  last  days.  £n* 
cooraged  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a young  noble> 
man  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  a candidate  for  office.  He  obtabed 
the  quaestorship  in  204,  and  serred  under  the  pro< 
consul  Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  From 
this  time  we  may  date  the  enmity  which  Cato 
always  displayed  towards  Scipio ; their  habits 
and  riews  of  life  were  entirely  different ; and  Cato 
Oft  his  return  to  Rome  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  luxury  end  extraTagance  of  his  com- 
mander. On  bis  voyage  home  he  is  said  to  have 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  to  have  brought  the  poet 
Ennius  from  the  island  to  Italy.  In  199  he  was 
aedile, and  m 198  praetor;  he  obtained  Sardinia 
as  his  province,  which  he  governed  with  justice 
and  economy.  He  bad  now  established  a reputa- 
tion for  pure  morality  and  strict  virtue.  In  195 
he  was  consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  He  carried  on  war  b Spain 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  received  the  honour 
of  a triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  b 194. 
In  191  he  served,  under  the  consul  M\  Acilius 
Glabrio,  in  the  campaign  against  Antiochus  b 
Greece,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Thermopylae 
was  mainly  owing  to  Cato.  From  this  time  Cato's 
military  career,  which  bad  been  a brilliant  one, 
appears  to  have  ceased.  He  now  took  an  active 
pan  in  civil  aflairs,  and  distbguished  himself  by 
nis  vehement  opposition  to  the  ^man  nobles,  who 
introduced  into  ^me  Greek  luxury  and  refinement. 
It  was  especially  egainst  the  Scipios  that  his  most 
violent  attacks  were  directed  and  whom  be  pursued 
with  the  bitterest  animosity.  He  obtained  the  con- 
demnation of  L.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
and  compelled  his  brother  P.  ^ipto  to  quit  Rome 
in  order  to  avoid  the  some  fiite.  [Scipio.]  In  184 
he  was  elected  centor  with  L.  Valerias  Flaccus, 
having  been  rejected  in  his  application  for  the  office 
in  189.  His  censorship  was  a great  epoch  in  his 
life.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties 
of  bis  office,  regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was 
makbg;  but  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
luxury  which  was  now  setting  b proved  nnavail- 
iog.  His  strong  national  prejudices  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  But  his  conduct  contbued  to 
be  guided  by  prejudices  against  classes  and  nations, 
whose  induence  he  deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  character.  He  had  an 
antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were  mostly 
Greeks,  and  theTefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  Ro- 
man lives.  When  Athens  sent  Cameadcs,  Diogenes, 
and  Critolaus  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  He  recom- 
mended the  senate  to  send  them  from  the  city  an 
account  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  taught  by  Ca^ 
neades.  [Carnsade&]  Cato  retained  his  bodily 
and  mental  vimur  b bis  old  age.  In  the  year 
before  his  death  be  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  third  Punic  war.  He  hod  been  one  of  the 
Roman  deputies  sent  to  Africa  to  arbitrate  between 
Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  flourisbbg  condition  of  Carthage  that 
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I on  his  return  home  be  maintained  that  Rome  would 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  was  b existence. 

^ From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the  subject  of 
debate  bore  no  relation  to  Cartbo^,  his  words  were 
Deitnda  e$t  Carthago,  Very  Mortly  before  bis 
death,  be  made  a powerful  speech  in  accusing 
Galba  on  account  of  hu  cruelty  and  perfidy  in  Spain. 
He  died  b 149,  at  the  age  of  85.  — ^to  aTote 
several  works,  of  which  only  the  Ve  He  HusHca  has 
come  down  to  us,thoughevrn  this  work  is  notexactly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen : it 
is  prbted  in  the  Seriptores  Hci  Htutieae^  edited  by 
Qesner  (Lips.  1773 — 4), and  Schneider  (Lips.  1794 
— 7).  Hi*  most  important  work  was  entitled  Ori- 
pine*,  but  only  fragments  of  it  have  been  pre«erred. 
The  1st  book  contained  the  bistorr  of  the  Roman 
kings ; the  2d  and  3d  treaU-d  of  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books  the  whole 
work  derived  its  title.  The  4th  book  treated  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  the  5th  book  of  the  secemd 
Punic  war,  and  the  Gth  and  7th  continued  the  nar- 
rative to  the  year  of  Cato's  death.  8.  IL,  ton  of 
No.  1.,  by  bis  first  wife  Licinia,  and  thence  called 
Liemianus^  was  distinguisbed  os  a jurist  In  the 
war  againit  Perseus,  168,  he  fought  with  great 
J)ravery  under  the  consul  Aemilbs  Paulus,  whose 
daughter,  Aemilia  Teitia,  he  afterwards  married. 
He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  152. 

K.,  son  of  No.  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  and 
thence  called  Salmicmut^  was  bom  154,  when  his 
frither  had  completed  his  80th  year. ■•A.  X.,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  1 18,  died  in  Africa  in  the  same  year. 
*"5.  C.,  also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  114,  obtained 
Macedonb  as  his  provbce,  and  fought  unsuccess- 
fully against  the  Scordisci.  Ho  was  accused  of 
extoruon  in  Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a fine.  He  afterwards  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain, 
and  became  a citizen  of  tbat  town.«»6.  K.,  son 
of  No.  3,  tribunus  plebis,  died  when  a candidate 
for  the  praetorsbip.»7.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  3, 
consul  89,  was  killed  b battle  against  the  Socii.« 
8.  X.,  son  of  No.  6 by  Livia,  great-grandson  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  sumamed  Uticemii  from 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  bom  95.  In 
early  childhood  be  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother's  brother, 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with  his  sister  Porcia  and 
the  children  of  his  mother  by  her  second  husband, 
Q.  ServUias  (^epio.  In  early  years  he  discovered 
a stem  and  unyielding  character;  be  applied  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  oratory  and 
philosophy,  and  became  a devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school ; and  among  the  profligate  nobles  of 
the  age  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  rigid  mo- 
rality. He  served  his  first  campaign  os  a volunteer, 
72,  b the  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  and  afterwards, 
about  67,  as  tribunus  milituro  b Macedonia.  In 
65  be  was  quaestor,  when  he  corrected  numerous 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  tfi'Osury.  In  63  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  supported  Cicero  b proposbg  that  the  (^atili- 
narian  conspirators  should  suffer  death.  [Cati- 
LtNA.]  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  leaden 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  the  measures  of  (kMtar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  b 58  with  the  task  of  uniting  the 
island  to  the  Roman  dominions.  He  returned  in  66 
and  contbued  to  oppose  the  triumvin  ; but  all  his 
effort!  were  vab,  and  be  was  rejected  when  he 
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beeune  a candidate  for  the  praetorebip.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49),he  wofentnuted, 
aa  propraetor,  with  the  defence  of  Sicily  ; but,  on 
the  landing  of  Curio  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
he  abandoned  the  ieland  and  joined  Pompey  in 
Greece,  After  Pompey’i  victory  at  Dyrrachium, 
Cato  waa  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  thua  waa 
not  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Phorsalta  (48).  After 
this  battle,  he  aet  sail  for  Corcyra,  and  thence 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  Metellua 
Scipio,  after  a terrible  march  acrosa  the  deaert 
The  array  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; but  he  yielded 
the  command  to  the  consular  Scipio.  In  oppoaition 
to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  fought  with  Caesar, 
and  w*as  utterly  routed  at  Thapsua  (April  6th,  46). 
All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  sub- 
mitted to  Caesar.  C^to  wanted  the  Romans  in 
Utica  to  stand  a siege  ; but  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  inclined  to  submit,  he  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Accordingly,  after  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  perusing  Plato's  Phaedo  several  times,  he 
stabbed  himself  below  the  breast.  In  falling  he 
overturned  an  abacus:  bis  friends,  hearing  the 
noise,  ran  up,  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and, 
while  he  was  Minting,  dressed  his  wound.  When, 
however,  he  recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the 
bandages,  let  out  his  entrails,  and  expired  at  the 
age  of  49.  — Cato  soon  became  th^  subject  of  bio- 
graphy and  panegyric.  Shortly  after  bis  death  ap- 
pear^ Cicero's  OitOy  which  provoked  Caesar's 
Aniieaio.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a 
personification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modem  times, 
the  closing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 
dramatised  ; and  few  dramas  have  gained  more 
celebrity  than  the  Cato  of  Addison.^9.  K.,  a son 
of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  4*2, 

OStd,  Valerius,  a distinguished  grammarian  and 
P^t,  lost  his  property  in  his  youth  during  the  j 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  He  is  usually  considered  (he 
author  of  an  extant  poem  in  1 83  hexameter  verses, 
entitled  ZXrae.  EdiU>d  by  Putsch,  Jena,  1828. 

Cutti  or  Chstti,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  old  German  word  cai  or  cad  **  w*ar,"  one  of  the 
roost  important  nations  of  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
Visurgis  ( Weser)  on  the  E.,  the  Agri  Decumates 
on  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  tho  W.,  in  the  mo- 
dem Het$e  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They 
were  a branch  of  the  Hermiones,  and  are  first 
mentioned  by  Caeair  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  Suevi.  Although  defeated  by  Dnisus,  Ger- 
manicuB,  and  other  Roman  generals,  they  were 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans;  and 
their  power  was  greatly  augmented  on  the  decline 
of  the  Cherusci.  Their  capital  was  Mattium. 

Oitnllus,  Valerius,  a Roman  poet,  bom  at  Ve- 
rona or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  & c.  87.  Catul- 
lus inherited  considerable  property  from  his  father, 
who  was  tho  friend  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  he 
squandered  a groat  part  of  it  by  indulging 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  roetropolia  In 
order  to  better  his  fortunes,  he  went  to  Bithynia 
in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmius,  but  it 
appears  that  the  sp'-culation  waa  attended  with 
little  success.  It  was  probably  during  this  ex- 
pedition that  his  brother  died  in  the  Troad  — a 
joss  which  he  deplores  in  the  affecting  elegy  to 
Hortalua  On  his  return  he  continued  to  reside  at 
Romo  or  at  his  country-seats  on  the  promontory  of 
Sirmio  and  at  Tibur.  He  probably  died  about 
B.C.  47.  The  extant  works  of  CatuUos  consist  of 
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116  poems,  on  a variety  of  topics,  and  composed 
in  different  styles  and  metrea  Some  are  l^^ical, 
others  elegies,  others  epigrams ; while  the  Nuptials 
of  Peleos  and  Thetis,  in  409  Hexameter  lines,  is  an 
heroic  poem.  Some  of  his  poems  are  translations 
or  imitations  from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  his 
IM  Coma  which  was  taken  from  C^li- 

machus.  In  consequence  of  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance which  Catullus  displays  with  Greek  literature 
and  mythology,  he  was  called  doctu$  by  Tibullus, 
Ovid,  and  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  he  touched, 
and  his  shorter  pomns  are  characterised  by  original 
invention  and  felicity  of  expression. 

By  Volpi,  Patav.  1710;  by  Docring, Altona,  1834, 
2nd  ed. ; and  by  Lachmann,  Berol.  1829. 

C&tUuB,  Lut&tiui.  L C.,  consul  a c.  242,  de- 
feated as  proconsul  in  the  following  year  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Aegates  islands,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a close,  *241. » 
2.  Q.,  consul  102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  and  as 
proconsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Slsrius  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbri  near  Vercellae 
I ( Uerteffi),  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Catulus  claimed 
the  entire  boMur  of  this  victory,  and  asserted  that 
Marias  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy  till  the  day 
was  decided ; but  at  Rome  the  whole  merit  was 
given  to  Marina  Catulus  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
I cratical  party ; he  espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla ; a*as 
: included  by  Marius  in  the  proscription  of  87  ; and 
as  escape  was  impossible,  put  an  end  to  his  lijfe  by 
the  vapours  of  a charcod  fire.  Catuhu  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  fismed  for  the 
grace  and  purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  aTote 
his  own  language.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
orations,  of  an  historical  work  on  his  own  Consul- 
ship and  the  Cimbric  war,  and  of  poems ; but  all 
these  have  perished  with  the  exception  of  2 epi- 
grams. ~ 8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  a distinguished 
leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  by  his  upright  ^aracter 
and  conduct  Being  consul  with  M.  Lepidus  in 
78,  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  ab- 
rogate the  acts  of  Sulla,  and  the  following  spring 
he  defeated  Lepidus  in  the  battle  of  the  Milvian 
bridge,  and  for<^  him  to  take  refuge  in  Sardinia. 
He  opposed  the  Gabinian  and  MaiiUian  laws  which 
confer^  extraordinary  powers  upon  Pompey  (67 
and  66).  He  was  censor  with  Crassus  in  65,  and 
died  in  60. 

Catttrlg^,  a Ligurian  people  in  OalHa  Narbo- 
nensis,  near  the  Cottian  Alps : their  chief  towns 
were  Eburodunum,  and  Catnrigae  or  Catori- 
xoa^  {Ckorpot). 

Citoa  DedAQUB,  procurator  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  by  his  extortion  one  of  tho  chief 
causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  under  Boadiceti, 
A.  D.  62.  He  fied  to  Gaul. 

Cauca  (Cboa),  a town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  His- 
penia  Tarraconensis  ; birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  I. 

Caac&slae  Pylae.  [CAi'CAsca.] 

Cauc&sus,  Caucasii  Montet  (d  Kavaeurot,  rh 
Kavtfdatotf  5por,  rd  Kaoad<ria  : Caueanu).  1. 
A great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  extending 
W.N.W.  and  E.  S.  E.  from  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  {Black  Sea)  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  Its  length  is  about  700  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  120,  its  least  60  or  70.  Its 
greatest  height  exceeds  that  of  the  Alps,  its  lofti- 
est summit  {Mt.  Elbrooz,  nearly  in  43®  N.  lat 
and  43®  E.  long.),  being  1 6,800  feet  above  the  sea, 
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and  to  the  E.  of  this  there  Are  several  other  iitmmitj  Pyrrhus;  rebuilt  a third  time  and  destroyed  a 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  the  third  time  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  cele- 
Caucasus,  is  from  10,000  to  1 ),OOQ  feet  almve  the  bnitcd  for  its  w'orship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Its 
SCO.  The  W.  part  of  the  chain  is  much  lower,  no  name  is  preserved  in  the  hill  C’uWoas  in  the  neigh- 
summit  VV.  of  Mt.  Elbrooz  rising  above  the  snow  bourhood  of  Qutei  Vtier^, 
line.  At  both  citremities  the  chain  sinks  down  Catmns.  [Dyblis.] 

to  low  hills.  There  are  two  chief  passes  over  the  Caunut  {if  Ka0»’Of  : Kouvtor : Kaiffue$\  one  of 
chain,  both  of  wjtich  were  known  to  the  ancients:  the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  on  its  S.  coast,  a little  E. 
the  one,  between  its  E.  extremity  and  the  Caspian,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis,  in  a very  fertile  but 
near  i>sr6M/,  was  called  Albaniac  and  sometimes  unhealthy  situation.  It  had  a citadel  called  Im- 
Caspub  Pvlab:  the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre  bros,  an  enclosed  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and 
of  the  range,  was  called  Caucasiac  Pylae  {Pa$t  of  safe  roads  for  merchant  vessels.  It  was  founded 
Darid)»  In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  case,  the  by  the  Cretans.  Its  dried  hgs  (Cauneae  ficus)  were 
Caucasus  was  inhabited  by  a great  variety  of  tribes,  highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Pmtogenes  was 
speaking  different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  bom  here. 

70),  but  all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  Cannu,  the  Argestes  (*hpy4<rrrii)  of  the  Greeks, 
race,  w'hich  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  .\sia,  and  the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  Italy  a stormy  wind, 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from  CaT&res,  on-i,  a people  in  Oallia  N&rbonensia, 
the  fact  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  E.  of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Dmentia  and  the 
perfect  examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  mouii-  Isara. 

taioeers  of  the  Caucasus.  — That  the  Greeks  had  Cavazinot,  a Senonion,  whom  Caesar  made  king 
some  vague  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus  in  vciy  of  bis  people,  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  said 
early  times,  is  prov^  by  the  myths  respeetbg  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  b.  c.  54. 

Prometheus  and  the  Argonauts,  from  which  it  CajiBtnu  (Kdvtrrpor,  Ion.  Kadarpwt : Aara  5m, 
seems  that  the  Caucasiu  was  regarded  as  at  the  i.e.  the  Black  or  Kuchuk-Meimder^  L e.  LU- 

extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the  border  of  the  river  tit  AfaeatuJer)^  a celebrated  river  of  I ydia  and 
Oceanui.  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  is  Ionia,  rising  in  the  Cilbiani  M.  (the  E.  part  of 
good  as  for  as  it  goes  (L  203) ; but  it  was  not  till  Tmolus),  and  flowing  between  the  ranges  of  Tmo- 
the  march  of  Poropey,  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  lus  and  Messc^is  into  the  Aegean,  a little  N.  W.  of 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes  Ephesus.  To  this  da}*  it  abounds  in  swans,  as  it 
and  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  that  means  did  in  Homer's  time.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus 
were  obtained  for  that  accurate  description  of  the  is  called  by  Homer  ^ the  Asian  meadow,"  and  is 
Caucasus  which  Strabo  gives  in  hit  11th  book,  probably  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Asia 
The  country  about  the  £.  part  of  the  Caucasus  was  flrst  applied.  There  was  an  inland  town  of 
was  called  Albanu  : the  rest  of  the  chain  divided  the  same  name  on  its  S.  bank. 

Ibbria  and  Colchis,  on  the  $.,  from  Saruatia  Cebenna  Kona  or  Gehenna  (rh  Ki/xfitvoy  Spot : 
Asiatica  on  the  N.<*2.  When  the  soldiers  of  CbreRiNu),  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  2000  stadia 
Alexander  advanced  to  that  great  range  of  moon-  in  length,  extending  N.  as  far  as  Lugdunum  and 
tain*  which  formed  the  N.  boundary  of  Ariana,  separating  the  Arvemi  from  the  Helrii:  Caesar 
the  Paropamisus,  they  supposed  that  they  had  found  them  in  the  w'inter  covered  with  mow  6 
reached  the  great  Caucasian  chain  at  the  extremity  feet  deep. 

of  the  world  mentioned  by  the  early  poets,  and  CSbM  Thebes,  a disciple  and  friend 

they  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus : after-  of  Socratci,  was  present  at  the  death  of  bis  teacher, 
wards,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  was  called  lie  w'rote  3 philosophical  w'orks,  one  of  which,  en- 
Caucasus  Indicus.  [Paropasii8i;s.J  titled  ni>’a{  or  is  extant.  This  work  is  an 

Caoci.  [Chauci.]  allegorical  picture  of  human  life,  which  is  explained 

Caoednes  (Kovmwpcs),  the  name  of  peoples  both  by  an  old  man  to  a circle  of  youths.  The  drift  of 
in  Greece  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the  same  or  the  book  is  to  show,  that  only  tl>e  development  of 
different  tribes  cannot  be  determined  w ith  cer-  our  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtue  can  make 
tiunty.  The  Caucones  in  the  N.W.  of  Greece,  us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a greater  po- 
in  Elis  and  Achaia,  were  supposed  by  the  ancient  pulnrity.  Of  the  numerous  editions  the  best  are 
geogmphen  to  be  an  Arcadian  people.  The  Cau-  by  Scbweigballser,  Argent.  iSOfl,  and  byCoraes  in 
cones  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  Paris,  1826. 
by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  arc  placed  Cebrfoi  (Kc^p^prf),  a city  in  the  Troad.  on  M. 
in  Dithynia  and  Paphlagonia  by  the  geographers,  Ida,  which  fell  into  decay  when  Antigonos  trans- 
who  regarded  them  as  Pelosg^i,  though  tome  planted  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas.  A 
thought  them  Scythians.  little  river,  which  flowed  post  it,  was  called  Gcbren 

Caadlum  (Caudinus),  a town  in  Samnium  on  (Kc^^k),  and  the  surrounding  district  Cebrenia 
the  road  from  Capua  to  Deneventum.  In  the 

neighbourhood  were  the  celebrated  Furcolaa  Can-  CeerSput.  [Athsnab,  p.  10*2,  b.] 

dii^,  or  Catidint  Forkt,  narrow  passes  in  the  Ceoropt  (Kfapevt^)*  a hero  of  the  Pelaigic  race, 

mountains,  where  the  Roman  army  surrendered  said  to  have  been  ilie  flrst  king  of  Attica.  He  was 
to  the  Samnites,  and  was  sent  under  the  yoke,  married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Actoeus,  by  whom 
fi.  c.  321 : it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.  he  hadason,£n,’sichthon,  who  succeeded  him  as  king 
Canldn  orCanldnla(('aiiIoniata:  Custei  Fe/ere),  of  Athens,  and  3 daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and 
a town  in  Bruttium,  N.  E.  of  Locri,  originally  Pandrosos.  In  his  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena 
called  Aulon  or  Aulonia  ; founded  by  the  inhabitants  contended  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  but  Cccropi 
of  Croton  or  by  the  Achaeans;  destroyed  by  Dio-  decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess.  [Athbna.] 
nyiius  the  elder,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Cccrops  is  said  to  have  founded  Athens,  the  citad^ 
Syracuse  and  gave  its  territory  to  Locri ; after-  of  a*hich  w'as  called  Cecropia  aRer  him,  to  bav« 
awds  rebuilt,  but  again  destroyed  in  the  war  with  divided  Attica  into  12  communities,  and  to  have 
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introduced  the  first  elements  of  civilized  life ; he 
instituted  marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
taught  his  subjects  how  to  worship  the  gods.  He 
is  sometimes  called  or  an  epithet 

which  some  explain  by  his  having  instituted  mar< 
riage,  while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to 
the  l^nda,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
was  represented  as  that  of  a man  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a serpent  The  later  Greek  writers 
describe  Cecrops  as  a naUve  of  Sals  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a colony  of  Egyptians  into  Attica,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  civilized  life; 
but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  and  by  the  ablest  modem  critics. 

Cecxyphaila  (Keapv^dActaX  a small  island  in 
the  Saronic  gulfi  between  Aegina  and  Epidaurus. 

Cedreae  (K«6p^  or  ~neu^  Kedpednyr  or  -otbrX 
a town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramic  OulC 

Cadidnof,  Ooorgios,  a Byzantine  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
w'orld,  and  goes  down  to  ▲.  d.  1057.  The  last 
edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39. 

C^aenae  (KiAcuml,  KfAoin’Irrjr),  the  greatest 
city  of  S.  Phrygia,  before  the  rise  of  its  neighbour, 
Apamea  Cibotus,  reduced  it  to  insignificance.  It 
lay  at  the  sources  of  the  riven  Maeander  and 
Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  a citadel  built 
by  Xerxes,  on  a precipitous  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  city,  the  Manyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river's  source  was  a grotto 
celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Manyas  by  ApoIIa  Outside  of  the  city 
was  a royal  palace,  with  pleasure-gardens  and  a 
great  park  (irapdSu<ro%)  full  of  game,  which  was 
generally  the  residence  of  a satrap.  The  Maean- 
der took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed 
through  the  park  and  the  city,  below  which  it  re- 
ceived the  Manyas. 

Odlaeno  (KeXomi).  1.  A Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  beloved  by  Poseidon.«2.  One 
of  the  Harpies.  [Harpyias.] 

Gelfia  (Ci//y),  an  important  town  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Koricum,  and  a Roman  colony  with  the  surname 
OaudicL,  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  a 
Slavonic  state  called  Zellia  ; hence  the  modem 
name  of  the  town,  which  possesses  Roman  remains. 

Cdlcmddrit  (KfXcr3«p<r : Kkeiindrtk)^  a sea-port 
town  of  Cilicia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  &n- 
darus  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  the 
Samians. 

Odlar,  together  with  Severus  the  architect  of 
Nero's  immense  palace,  the  golden  house.  He  and 
Severas  began  digging  a can^  from  the  lake  Aver- 
nus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

Cdler,  P.  Egiutnui.  [Barka.] 

Celatrom  (AWona),  a town  in  Macedonia  on 
a peninsula  of  the  Lmus  Castoris,  probably  the 
same  town  afterwards  called  IHooletianopoUi. 

Cdletu  (Kf}Acdr),  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metanira,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Triptole- 
mus.  He  received  Demeter  with  hospitality  at 
Eleusis,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her 
daughter.  The  goddess,  in  return,  wished  to  make 
his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  ; but  Metanira 
screamed  aloud  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon  was 
destroyed  by  the  flames.  Demeter  then  bestowed 
groat  favours  upon  Triptolemus.  [Tbiptolvmus.] 
Celeus  is  deKribed  as  the  first  priest  and  his  daugh- 
ters as  the  first  priestesses  of  I>emeter  at  Eleusis. 
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Celia  {VtiiUa  Ro.,  nr.  ATe/sa),  a town  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  on  the  Iberus,  with  a stone 
bridge  over  this  river,  and  a Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Victrix  Julia  (kUa. 

Celias.  1.  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  usurped  the 
purple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  on  the  7th  day  of 
his  reign,  a.  n.  265.  •■•2.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, liv^  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  was 
a friend  of  Lucian.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Celsus  who  wrote  the  work  against  Christi- 
anity called  A6yot  which  acquired  so  much 

notoriety  from  the  answer  written  to  it  by  Origen. 
[Oriqsnbs.]  *8.  A.  CorneUns  Celias,  probably 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  one  remains 
entire,  his  treatise  De  jV/eeficMo,  **  On  Medicine,"  in 
8 books.  The  first  two  books  are  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  consideration  of  diet,  and  the  general 
principles  of  therapeutics  and  pomology;  the  re- 
maining books  are  devoted  to  tne  consideration  of 
particular  diseases  and  their  treatment ; the  third  and 
fourth  to  internal  diseases ; the  fifth  and  sixth  to  ex- 
ternal diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations ; 
and  the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  surgery.  The  work  has  been 
much  valued  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
Editiotu.  By  Milligan,  Edinb.  1826;  by 
Ritter  and  Alben,  Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835.^4. 
Jnlios  Calias,  a scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  7 th 
century  after  Christ,  made  a recension  of  the  text  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries.  Many  modem  writers  have 
attributed  to  him  the  life  of  Caesar,  which  was  in 
reality  written  by  Petrarch. — 5.  P.  Javaatias 
Celsos,  two  Roman  jurists,  father  and  son,  both  of 
whom  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  elder  Celsus.  The  younger  Celsus, 
who  a*as  the  more  celebrated,  lived  under  Nerva 
and  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was  highly  fisvoured. 
He  wrote  Diguta  in  39  books,  Epuiolae^  Quarts 
tiouest  and  JnMituiume$  in  7 b^ks.  P.  Xa- 
rins  Celsos,  an  able  general  first  of  Galba  and 
afterwards  of  Otho.  After  the  defeat  of  Otho's 
army  at  the  batUe  of  Bedriacum,  Celsus  was  par- 
doned by  Vitcllius,  and  was  allowed  by  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  in  July  (a.  n.  69). 

Celtae,  a powerful  race,  which  occupied  a great 
part  of  W.  Europe.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  call  them  by  3 names,  which  are  probably 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely  OsltSS  (KcAraf, 
KfArof),  (Wataa  (roAdrw),  and  Omlli  (FdAAoi). 
Their  name  was  mginally  given  to  all  the  people 
of  N.  and  W.  Europe,  who  were  not  Iberians,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Caesar  that  the  Romans 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  the 
Germans ; the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  people  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race,  as  their  language  proves.  Like  the 
other  Indo  Germanic  races,  they  came  from  the 
fkist,  and,  at  a period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
records,  settled  in  the  W.  of  Europe.  The  most 
powerful  part  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  taken 
op  their  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  country  called 
after  them  Gallia,  between  the  Garumna  in  the 
S.  and  the  Sequana  and  Matrons  in  the  N.  From 
this  country  they  spread  over  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  they  appear  in  early  times  as  a mi- 
gratory race,  ready  to  abandon  their  homes,  and 
settle  in  any  district  which  their  swords  could  win. 
Besides  the  Celts  in  Gallia,  there  were  8 other  dif- 
ferent settlements  of  the  nation,  which  may  be  di^ 
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HiariU*  ifthe  (Jrsiecs). 

^PiUure  d'Ercolaiko,  vul.  3,  Uiv.  11.)  103. 


Hrarlte*  (the  tlrarw.) 
(Frutu  a Colu  ul  tlvnua.)  Pa*^  1G6. 


CnuomlrA  and  A|)oUo.  (Pittaro  d'ErcoIano,  vcd.  S,  tav.  17.)  Pofre  )S8. 


Pcnuniflraiion  of  the  Cainuua  Mortiiu. 
(VUcontl.  Mua.  Pio  Clem.,  vol.  6,  Ut.  1.)  Page  113. 
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Berenice,  wiO.'  of  PU»1cm7  III.  Fiicrgetc*,  KIiik  uf  Efcypi. 
^ I*n«e  liy.  N.n 


Britaon!cu«,  son  of  Clauiltu«,  ob.  a.  r>.  5^.  Page  13.j. 


(’.  Julius  Cacaar.  the  Dictator,  ot*.  n.r.  +4.  In  the  latter 
coin,  tlio  natiiinl  tial(]r.c<s  of  )ii«  hea<l  Is  i*onrvaU-«l  by  a 
crown  of  luurvl.  Pngc  Irtt. 


Caracalln,  Roman  Emreror,  a.  r.  211  — 217.  Page  14a. 


Carautius,  Roman  Emperor,  a.  n.  SX7  — 293.  Page  1 43. 


Carlmis  Roman  Emperor,  a.  n.  2^3  — ■ 2s.'.  Page  1 17. 


C.  Caeaar  and  L.  Cacaar,  grandaona  of  Anguitiu.  Pd;re  irvi. 
7o/o«  lftl.7 


ClauilliK  T.,  Roman  Emperor,  a.p.  41  — ■’►4.  On  the  reverse 
is  the  head  of  his  wife  Agrippina.  Page  17V. 
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CELTIBERI. 

t!nraUh«d  bj  the  following  name*: — 1.  Tberian 
Celtf,  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in 
Spain.  [Ciltidbul]  2.  British  Celts,  the  roost 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain.  [Britannia.]  3. 
Belgic  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  at  a later  time  much  mingled  with  Oer* 
nians.  4.  Italian  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Alps  at 
different  periods,  and  erentually  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  which  was  called  after 
them  Gallia  Cisalpina.  5.  Celts  in  the  Alps 
and  on  the  Danube,  namely  the  Helvetii,  Gothini, 
Oti,  Vindelici,  Raeti,  Norici,  and  Cami.  6.  11* 
lyrian  Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  ScordiKi, 
settled  on  Ml  Scordus.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Ma* 
cedonia,  when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
are  rarely  mentioned.  8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  Tolisto- 
bogi,  Trocmi  and  Tectosages,  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Galatia.  — Some  ancient  writers 
divided  the  Celts  into  two  great  races,  one  con* 
sisting  of  the  Celts  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper 
Celts,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  and  in  the  E.  os  far  as 
Scythia,  who  were  called  GauU : to  the  latter  race  the 
Cirobri  belonged,  and  they  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
This  twofold  division  of  the  Celts  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  two  races  into  which  the  Celts  are 
at  present  divided  in  Great  Britain,  namely  the 
Gael  and  the  Kymry,  who  differ  in  langtiage  and 
customs,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
and  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Kymry  of  Wales. 
— The  Celts  are  described  by  the  ancient  writers 
08  men  of  large  stature,  of  fair  conlplexion,  and 
with  flaxen  or  red  hair.  They  were  brave  and 
warlike,  impatient  of  control  and  prone  to  change. 
They  fought  with  long  swords ; their  first  charge 
in  little  was  the  most  formidable,  but  if  firmly 
resisted,  they  usually  gave  way.  They  were  long  the 
terror  of  the  Romans  : once  they  took  Rome,  and 
laid  it  in  ashes  (b.c.  3^0).  — For  details  respecting 
their  later  history  and  political  organization,  see 
Gallia. 

Celtibdri  (K«Ari$i7p«r),  a powerful  people  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Py- 
renees at  an  earl^  period,  and  became  mingled 
with  the  Ilierians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  central  port  of 
Spain,  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the  iberus 
from  the  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  W.,  and 
in  which  the  TagAu  and  the  Durius  rise.  They 
were  divided  into  various  tribes,  the  Arsvacas, 
Brkonks,  and  Pblbndonrr,  which  were  the 
3 most  Important,  the  Li'soNsa,  Brlli,  Dittani, 
&c.  Their  chiiff  towns  were  Sioobriua,  Nu* 
MANTiA,  Bilbilis,  Ac.  Thcif  country  called 
ColtibeiiB  was  mounta'^ous  and  unproductive. 
They  were  a brave  and  warlike  people,  and  proved 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Horoans.  They  sub* 
iiiitted  to  Scipio  Africanns  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
but  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  governors  led 
them  to  rebel,  and  for  many  years  they  success- 
fully defied  the  jiowcr  of  Rome.  They  were  re- 
duced to  submission  on  the  capture  of  Numantia 
by  Scipio  Africanas  the  younger  <b.c.  134),  but 
they  again  took  up  anns  under  Sertorius,  and  it 
was  not  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  began  to  adopt 
the  Roman  customs  and  language. 

Celtilei.  1.  A Celtic  people  in  Lusitania  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Anas.*- 8.  A Celtic  people 
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in  Oallaecia  near  the  promontory  Keriom,  which 
was  called  Celticum  after  them  ( C.  FinitUrTt). 

Cenaeam  (Ki^i'oTbi'  d«rpor : Kanaia  or  Liiar\ 
the  N.W.  promontory  of  Euboea,  opposite  Ther- 
mopylae, with  a temple  of  Zeus  Cenaeus. 

CoichriM  (Kryx^O*  ^ The  E.  harbour  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gulC  important  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  with  the  £.  *»8.  A town  in  Argolis, 
S.  of  A%os,  on  the  road  to  Tegea. 

Cenosaini.  a powerful  Gallic  people,  originally 
a branch  of  the  Avlbrci,  crossed  the  Alps  at  an 
early  period,  and  settled  in  the  N.  of  Italy  in  the 
country  ofBrixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  ex- 
tended N.  as  fsr  as  the  confines  of  Rhaetia.  They 
were  at  constant  feud  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  the  Insubres,  Boii,  Ac.,  and  hence  usually  as- 
sisted the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  these  people. 

CeoiorlliUS.  1.  One  of  the  30  tyrants,  assumed 
the  purple  at  Bologna,  a.  d.  270,  but  was  shortly 
afterwanls  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers.  *-  8. 
Author  of  a treatise  entitled  de  Dit  Nataliy  which 
treats  of  the  generation  ef  r.^an,  of  his  natal  hour,  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  his  career, 
and  discusses  the  various  methods  employed  for 
the  division  and  calculation  of  time.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  composed  a.  d. 
238.  A fragment  cU  Meiris  and  lost  tracts  de 
Accfntilms  and  de  Geometria  are  OKribed  to  this 
Censorinus.  — Editiom.  By  Havercamp,  Lug.  BaL 
1743;  by  Gruber.  Norerob,  1805. 

Canaorfruu,  Kareloa.  L C.,  son  of  C.  Marciui 
Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (b.  c,  356),  was  ori- 
ginally called  Rutilus,  and  was  the  first  member 
of  the  &roily  who  had  the  surname  Censorinus. 
He  was  consul  in  B.C.  310,  and  conducted  the  w'ar 
in  Samniuin.  He  was  censor  294,  and  a second 
time  265,  the  only  instance  in  which  a person  held 
the  office  of  censor  twice.-*  8.  L.,  consul  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  conducted  the 
war  against  Carthage  with  his  colleague  M*.  Ma- 
nilias.«8.  C.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian 
party,  fought  against  Sulla  in  the  battle  near  the 
Coliine  gate,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  pot  to  death 
by  Sulla's  order.  Censorinus  was  one  of  the  ora- 
tors of  his  time,  and  versed  in  Greek  literature. » 
4.  L.,  a partisan  of  M.  Antony,  praetor  43,  and 
consul  39.  *•  5.  C.,  consul  B.  c.  8,  died  in  Asia 
A.  u.  2,  while  in  attendance  upon  C.  Caesax,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus. 

Centtnri  ( K^»raupo(),  that  is,  the  Bulbkillers, 
were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly.  They  led  a wild  and  savage  life,  and 
are  hence  called  or  ^pef  in  Homer.  Iji 

later  accounts  they  were  represented  as  half-horses 
and  half-men.  Their  origin  is  variously  related. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  account  Centaurus, 
the  offspring  of  Ixioo  and  a cloud,  begot  the  Hip- 
pocentaurs  by  mixing  with  Magnesian  mares.  From 
most  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  Centaurs 
and  Hippocentaurs  were  originally  regarded  as  two 
distinct  classes  of  beings,  although  the  name  sf 
Centaurs  is  applied  to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  wTiters.  The  Centaurs  are  particular)}’ 
celebrated  in  ancient  story  for  their  fight  with  the 
Lapitbae,  which  arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pi- 
rithous.  This  fight  is  sometimes  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  a combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled 
from  their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount 
Pindus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus.  Chiron  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Ceotaun.  [Chiron.] 

M 
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We  know  that  hunting  the  bull  on  honeback  waa 
a national  custom  in  Thessaly^  and  that  the  Thea^ 
salians  were  celebrated  riders.  Hence  may  have 
arisen  the  fable  that  the  Centaurs  were  half*men 
and  half-horses,  just  as  the  Americans,  when  they 
hrst  saw  a Spaniard  on  horseback,  believed  horse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centaurs  were 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  ^rt,  and 
generally,  AS  men  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  body  is  that  of  a horse  with 
its  4 feet  and  tail. 

Centrites  (Ko^ptnjr:  RAffw),  a small  river  of 
Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the 
Carduchi,  N.  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
S.  of  the  Arsissa  Palus  (L.  Tua),  and  flows  into 
the  Tigris. 

CantomUtu,  Fttlvlas.  L Cn.,  legate  of  the 
dictator  M.  V'alerius  Corvus  B.C.  301  ; consul  298, 
when  he  gained  a victory  over  the  Samnites;  and 
propraetor  295,  when  he  defeated  the  Etruscans. 

2.  Gn.,  consul  229,  defeated  the  Illyrians  sub- 
ject to  the  queen  Teuta.»8.  Gn.,  curule  aedile 
214;  praetor  213,  with  Suessula  as  his  province; 
and  consul  211  ; in  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  near  Hordonia  in  Apulia, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle.—* 4.  X.,  praetor  ur- 
banns  192,  superintended  the  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Centum  Cellae  {CSriia  Vecehia),  a sea-port  town 
in  Etruria,  first  became  a place  of  importance  under 
Trajan,  who  built  a villa  here  and  constnicted  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  9th  century,  but  was  rebuilt  on  its 
ancient  site,  and  was  hence  called  O'rt'/a  Vtcehia. 

Oentftrlpae  (rd  K«i*Tdpiira,  of  Ktrrovpiirat : 
KeKropiwiWv,  in  Thuc.  of  Kfyr6ptim^  Cenluri- 
pfnus:  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sinili  in 

Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna,  on  the  road  from 
Catana  to  Panormus,  and  not  far  from  the  river 
Symacthus;  in  its  neighbourhood  a great  quantity 
of  com  was  grown,  and  it  l>ecame  under  the  Ho- 
mans one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
island. 

Coot  (K^wt,  Ion.  K4os;  Keror,  Ion.  C?us: 
Zfxi)^  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades, between  the  Attic  promontory  Sunium  and 
the  island  Cythnus.  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil 
and  its  genial  climate.  It  was  inhabited  by 
Innians,  and  originally  contained  4 townsi,  iQlis, 
Carthaca,  Coressus,  and  Poc^ta;  but  the  two 
latter  perished  by  an  earthquake.  Simonides  was 
a native  of  lulls  in  Ceos,  whence  we  rend  of  the 
eVoe  mwtera  irentoe.  (Hor.  Corm.  ii.  1.  38.) 

Cf$phkl4  an  Attic  demus,  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Erasinus,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis. 

CSpkalliilla  (Ks^aAAvp'fo,  Ks^oAf^Wa  t Ke^^- 

p).  Crj^aloma)^  called  by  Ho- 

mer Same  (Zd/<q)  or  Samoe  (2duot),  the  largest 
island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  flom  Ithaca  on 
the  E.  by  a narrow  channel,  contains  348  square 
miles.  It  it  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  mythical  CspiiALvn.  Even  in  Homer  its 
inhabitants  are  called  Cephallenes,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  Ulysses:  but  the  name  Ccphalicnia 
first  occurs  in  Herodotus.  The  island  is  rery 
mountainous  (ir<uira\o«V(n))  ; and  the  highest 
mounUin,  called  Acnos,  on  w'hich  stood  a temple 
of  Zeus,  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Ccphalicnia  was  a tetrspolis,  conUiniiig  the  4 
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towns,  Sams,  Pals,  Cramz,  and  Pronl  It 
never  attained  politioU  importance.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitants  of  Pale  are  alone  mm- 
tioned.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Cephollcnia 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured  to 
oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by  M.  Fulvitis, 
B.  c.  189.  In  modem  times  the  island  was  for  a 
long  while  in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  but  is 
now  one  of  the  7 Ionian  islands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

G1^&loadliun(K<4>aAofSiov!  CcnhaloeditAnus; 
i Cr/aJi  or  Ckpkalu),  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Si- 
cily in  the  territory  of  Himcra. 

C^phAItLS  (K^4>oAor).  1.  Son  of  Hennes  and 
Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos  (Aurora),  who  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  •— 
2.  Son  of  Dcion  and  Diomede,  and  husband  of 
Procris  or  Procne,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved.  He  ans  beloved  by  Eos,  but 
as  he  rejected  her  advances  from  love  to  hit  wife, 
she  advised  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris.  Tha 
goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a stranger, 
and  sent  him  with  rich  presents  to  bis  house. 
Procris  u'as  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  to 
yield  to  the  stranger,  who  then  discovered  himself 
to  be  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  made  her  a present  of  a dog  and 
a spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus  in  the  disguise  of 
a youth.  In  order  to  obtain  this  dog  and  spear, 
Cephalus  promised  to  love  the  youth,  who  then 
made  herself  known  to  him  at  his  wife  Procris. 
This  led  to  a reconciliation  between  them.  Procris 
however  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and  therefore 
jealously  walched  Cephalus  when  he  w*ent  out 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  acci- 
dent with  the  never-erring  spear.  A somewhat 
different  version  of  the  same  story  is  given  by 
Ovid.  (Met.  viL  685,  seq.)  Subsequently  Cepha- 
hiB  fought  with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboeuis, 
upon  the  conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.— *8.  A Syracusan,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  came  to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of 
Pericles.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's 
Republic.  ~ 4.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  of  the 
Collytean  demus,  flourished  8.  c.  402. 

Cjpheu  (Kn^eur).  L King  of  Ethiopia,  son 
of  Belus,  husband  of  Cassiepeia,  and  father  of 
Andromeda,  was  placed  among  the  stars  after  his 
death.  — 2.  Son  of  Aleus  and  Nearea  or  Cleobule, 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  perished,  with  most  of  his  sous,  in 
an  expedition  lurainst  Hercules. 

Glpblsla  or  Gephisaia  (Kn^urm  more  correct 
than  Ktr^urefa;  A'frwta),oneofthe  12 

Cecropian  towns  of  Attica,  and  afterwards  a demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  N.  E.  of  Athens, 
on  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Penlelicus. 

Cei^uabd5ru  (Kn^erddMpor).  L An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  B.  c.  402. 
— 2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a disci^de  of  Isocrates, 
wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates  against  Aristotle, 
entitled  of  wphr  *Apt<rror4\ri  drriypcupai. 

Cephia5d5tna  (Ki}4>i<rd3oTor).  L An  Athenian 
general  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  various  occa- 
sions from  B.C.  371  to  355.  2.  An  Athenian 

sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of  Phocion, 
flourished  372.  He  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the 
stem  and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias,  and  adopted 
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a more  animated  and  graceful  style.— *3.  An  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  usually  called  the  Younger,  a eon  of 
the  great  Praxiteles,  Nourished  300. 

Odphiadphon  (Ky^uro^r),  a friend  of  Euri- 
pides, is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief  actor 
in  his  dramas,  hut  also  to  have  aided  him  with  his 
advice  in  the  composition  of  them. 

CephlfOfl  or  C^hissot  (Ky?^«rds, 

1.  The  chief  river  m Phocis  and  Boeotia,  rises  near 
Lilaea  in  Phocis,  flows  through  a fertile  valley  in 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Copais, 
which  is  hence  called  Cepkuii  in  the  Iliad  (v.  709). 
[Copsis.]»2.  The  largest  river  in  Attica,  rises 
in  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Pcntelicus,  and  flows  past 
Athens  on  the  W.  into  the  Saronic  gulf  near  Pha- 
lerum.  — 8.  There  was  also  a river  of  this  name 
in  Argolis,  Salamis,  Siejonia,  and  Scyros. 

Cer  (K^p),  the  personifled  necessity  of  death 
(Mp  or  Kflpft  Aopdroio).  The  are  de- 

Kfibed  by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hate- 
ful, because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  bouse 
of  Hadea  According  to  Hesiod,  they  are  the 
daughters  of  Nyx  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
Moenie,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 

CiMmus  (ft  Kfpo/Aos:  Kerumo\  a Dorian  sea- 
port town  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cnidian  Cherso- 
nesus  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  from  which  the  Cera- 
mic gulf  (6  Kspapfuchr  icdAvor ; 6’a^  Abe,  or, 
Go^  di  Sianco)  took  its  name.  [Caria.] 

Cir&atu  (Ktpoirovi:  K«pacovynos : nr.  Kltert- 
soua),  a flourishing  colony  of  Sinope,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same 
name  ; chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  from  which 
Europe  obtained  both  the  cherry  and  its  name. 
Eucullus  is  said  to  have  brought  back  plants  of  the 
cherry  with  him  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably 
only  to  some  particular  sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem 
to  hare  had  the  tree  much  earlier. — Census  fell 
into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Pharnocia  (ATAc- 
rtfoun ). 

Cir&ta  (tA  Kspora),  the  Horns,  a mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megoris. 

Cemmli  Xoatet  (Kcpoiivta  Sp7\ : Khimara)^  a 
range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  frontier 
of  Illyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  derived  their 
name  from  the  frequent  thunder-storms  which  o<s- 
curred  among  them  (irrpavvdr).  These  mountains 
made  the  coast  of  Epirus  dangerous  to  ships.  They 
were  also  called  Acrocereunia,  though  this  name 
was  properly  applied  to  the  promontory  separating 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains  were  caJlod  Cerauati. 

GerbSnu  (K^p^tpor),  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  Hades,  it  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  “ the  dog,”  and 
w'ithoiit  the  name  of  Cerbenis.  (//.  viii.  368,  Od, 
xi.  623.)  Hesiod  calls  him  a son  of  Typhoon  and 
Echidna,  and  represents  him  with  50  heads.  L^ter 
wTiters  describe  him  as  a monster  with  only  3 
heads,  W'ith  the  tail  of  a serpent  and  with  ser- 
p*nts  round  his  neck.  Some  poets  again  call 
him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed.  The  den 
of  Cerberus  is  usually  placed  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Styx,  at  the  spot  where  Charon  landed  the 
shades  of  the  departed. 

CercasdnuxL,  or  -tif,  or  -etilra  (Repjrio^wpos 
wdAis,  Herod.,  KtpKicovpOy  Strab. : El-Arhas)^  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  divided  into  its  3 
principal  branches,  the  £.  or  Pelusiac,  the  W.  or 
Canopic,  and  the  N.  between  them. 
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CercStM  or  -ii  (K«p«^Ta(,  probably  the  0>- 
rossfaiu),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  beyond 
the  Cimmerian  ^sporus,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (.Sea  of  Azov). 

Ceroetliu,  a mountain  in  Thessaly,  part  of  the 
range  of  Hindus. 

CercXna  and  Cerciilltis  (Kcpafvii,  Kspfm'rrfr ; 
Karkenah  Hamlak  and  CrAeria),  2 low-  islands 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  united  by  a bridge,  and  possessing 
a fine  harbour.  Cercina  was  the  larger,  and  had 
on  it  a town  of  the  same  name. 

Cerdne  (KepiciKn:  Kara-dagh).,  a mountain  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Axius  and  Strj'mon,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Sintice  and  Paeonia. 

Cerdnltil  (KspinviTtj),  a lake  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  through  which  this 
river  flows. 

Cerdnltnn,  a town  in  Thessaly  on  the  lake 
Bobeis. 

Ceroo,  Q.  LaUdna,  consul  with  A.  Manlius 
Torquatos,  u.  c.  241,  in  which  year  the  first  Punic 
war  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegatet.  Cerco,  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague,  subdued  the  Falisci 
or  people  of  Falerii,  who  revolted  from  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Ceredpea  (K/ptrwwft),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  but  were 
taken  prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Ora- 
phale,  or  killed,  or  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thermopylffi  (Herod,  vii.  216)  ; but  the 
comic  poem  Cerropes,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oechalia  in  Eu- 
boea. (Others  transferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into 
monkeys  by  Zeus  for  naving  deceived  him. 

Cercopf  (K^pitw(«).  1,  One  of  the  oldest  Orphic 
poets,  also  called  a Pythagorean,  was  the  author 
of  an  epic  poem,  **  on  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to 
Hades.”  — a.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and 
rivaI*of  Hesiod,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  A€gimiu$;  which  is  also  as- 
scribed  to  Hesiod. 

COTCj^on  (K«p<ri^w»'),  son  of  Poseidon  or  Hephae- , 
8tu%  a cruel  tyrant  at  Eleusis,  put  to  death  his 
daughter  Alopb,  and  killed  all  strangers  whom  be 
overcame  in  wrestling  ; be  was  in  tlic  end  con- 
quered and  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cerdyllum  (KepSi/Aiov),  a small  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  opposite 
Amphipolis. 

CdifUis,  P^itUXiu,  served  under  Vettius  Bola- 
nus,  in  Britain,  a.  d.  61  ; w*as  one  of  the  generals 
who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian  to  the  em- 
pire, 69  ; suppressed  the  revolt  of  Civilis  on  the 
Rhine,  70  ; and  was  governor  of  Britain,  71,  when 
he  conquered  a great  part  of  the  Brigantes. 

Cere&tae,  a town  of  the  Hemici  in  Latiuro,  be- 
tween $ora  and  Anagnia. 

C^ret.  [Demetkr.] 

Cerilli  {Cirrlla  FeccAta),  a town  in  Bmttium  on 
the  coast,  a little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Laus. 

Cerinthuf  (KApivflos),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Euboea,  on  tlic  river  Dudorus. 

Carzil  (Kcf»KT}),  on  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  app^'ar  to  have 
traded.  Its  position  is  uncertain,  and  Strabo  even 
denied  its  existence. 

CerOD,  a fountain  in  Hiatiaeotis  in  Thessaly, 
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said  to  have  made  all  the  sheep  black  which  drank 

of  it 

Garret&ni,  an.  Iberian  people  in  HUpania  Tar- 
raconensU,  inhabited  the  modem  Cerdagnt  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  were  subsequently  divid<^  into  the 
2 tribes  of  the  Juliani  and  Augustoni ; they  were 
celebrated  for  their  hams. 

Certobloptes  (K«p<ro$Am}}t),son  of  Cotys,king 
of  Thrace,  on  w’hose  death  in  b.  c.  3o8  he  inherited 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Berisades  and 
Amadocus,  who  were  probably  his  brothers.  As 
an  ^ly  of  the  Athenians  Cersobleptes  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  fre- 
quently defeated,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a tributary,  343. 

Certut  (K</xror:  ^ferhu\  a river  of  Cilicia, 
flowing  through  the  Pylae  Syro-Ciliciae,  into  the  £. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Cerldnltun  ( Kf grdi'toi'),  a town  in  Mysia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Xenophon  vii.  8.  § 8). 

CerTid^tll  Scmv5U.  [^aevola.] 

Cfeyx  (K^pv{),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of  Hermes 
and  Aglauroe,  ^m  whom  the  priestly  fiimily  of 
the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 

Cestra  (Kcorpoi:  Ait-su),  a considerable  river 
of  Pampbylia,  flowing  from  the  Taurus  S.-wards 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  navigable  in  its 
lower  course,  at  least  as  &r  as  the  city  of  Perge, 
which  stood  on  its  W.  bank,  CO  stadia  (10  gcog. 
miles)  above  its  mouth. 

CStSi  (Ki7T<toi),  a people  of  Mysia,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  coimtT)'  a^ut  Pergarous,  mentioned 
by  Homer  {Od.  xi.  521).  Their  name  is  evidently 
connected  with  that  of  the  river  Cetiur. 

Cetheifai,  ComSUus,  an  ancient  patrician 
family.  They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  foshion 
of  wcanng  their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace 
alludes  in  the  words  cinctuti  Celhfffi  {Ar$  Pott. 
50)  ; and  Lucan  (iu  543)  dcKribcs  the  associate 
of  Catiline  thus,  ftstrii/jve  vesana  Ccthegi. 

1.  tf<,  curule  aedile  and  pontifex  maximus  £.  c. 
213;  praetor  211,  when  he  had  the  charge  of 
Apulia  ; censor  20.9,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next 
year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
where  he  defeated  Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal.  He 
died  196.  His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so 
that  Ennius  gave  him  the  name  of  Suada  medulla^ 
and  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  as  an  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  usage  of  Latin  words.  {Epist.  ii.  2. 
1 16,  Art.  Pott.  50.) «2.  C.,  commnnd«*d  in  Spain 
as  proconsul  200;  was  aedile  199;  consul  197.  w hen 
he  defeated  the  Insubriani  and  Cenomanians  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  ; and  censor  1 94.^8.  P.,  curulo 
aedile  187,  praetor  185,  and  consul  181.  The  grave 
of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his  consulship.  4. 
V.,  consul  160,  when  he  drained  a part  of  the 
Pontine  MarshA.<-»5.  F.,  a friend  of  Marius,  pro- 
scribed by  Sulla,  88,  but  in  83  w’ent  over  to  Sulla,  and 
was  pardoned.  «6.  C„  one  of  Catiline's  crew,  was 
a profligate  from  his  early  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Rome,  63,  after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Celhegus 
stayed  behind  under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His 
ch.irge  was  to  murder  the  leading  senators  ; but 
the  tardiness  of  Lentulus  prevented  anything  being 
done.  Cetliegus  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death  writh  the  other  conspirators. 

C4Uni  (K^«tos),  a uroall  river  of  Mysia,  flow- 
ing from  the  N.  through  the  district  of  E1aitU,and 
falling  into  the  Ca'iVus  close  to  Pergamui. 

Cantr^nes  or  Centrdnes,  a people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  dependents  of  the  Nervii. 
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C5yx  (K^{),  king  of  Trachys,  husband  of 
Alcyone.  His  death  is  differently  related.  [Al- 
cyone.] He  was  the  father  of  Hippasus,  who  fell 
fighting  as  the  ally  of  Hercules. 

Chabfiras.  [Aborrhaa.] 

Chabrlas  (Xa8plas),  a celebrated  Athenian  ge- 
neral. In  B.  c.  392  he  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  the 
command  qf  the  Athenian  forces  at  Corinth.  In 
.388  be  assisted  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  against  the 
Persians.  In  378  he  was  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  when  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  be  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  w'ith  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  A statue  was  afterwards 
erected  at  Athens  to  Chabrias  in  this  posture.  In 
376  he  gained  an  important  victory  off  Naxos  over 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pollis.  In  361  he  took  the  command  of  the  naval 
force  of  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  Persia.  In  358  he  was  sent  as  the 
Athenian  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  compelled 
by  Charidemtis  to  nioke  a peace  unfavourable  to 
Athens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war  in 
357,  Chabrias  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet.  At 
the  siege  of  Chios  be  sailed  into  the  harbour  before 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  dis- 
abled, be  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it, 
and  fell  fighting. 

Chaerfia,  C.  Gaisins,  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  formed  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  em- 
peror Caligula  was  slain,  a.  d.  41.  Chaerea  was 
put  to  death  by  Claudius  upon  his  accession. 

Ghaer^mon  (Xoxg^^i').  1.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  later  tragic  poets  at  Athens,  flou- 
rished B.  c.  380.  He  is  erroneously  colled  a comic 
poet  by  some  writers.  There  ore  3 epigrams  as- 
cribed to  Cbaeremon  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  — 
8.  Of  Alexandria,  a Stoic  philosopher,  ebienibro- 
rian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  afterwards 
called  to  Rome,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  Nem, 
in  conjunction  with  Alexander  of  Aegoe.  He 
wrote  a history  of  Egypt,  on  Hieroglyphics,  on 
Comets,  and  a grammatical  work.  Martial  (xi. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him. 

GhserSphon  (Xaipe^i'),  a well-known  disciple 
of  Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy, u.  c.  403.  He  was  dead  when  the  trial  of 
Socrates  took  place,  399. 

Gbsaz^n^a  (Xat^d^veia:  Xaipvvttif.  Capuma\ 
the  Homeric  Arne  according  to  Pausanias,  a town 
in  Boeotia  on  the  Cephisns  near  the  frontier  of 
Phocia,  memomble  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  Boeotians  in  B.C.  338  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  for  Sulla's  victory  over  the  army  of 
Mithridates,  86.  Chaeronea  was  the  birthplace  of 
Plutarch.  Several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
to  be  seen  at  Capuma,  more  particularly  a theatre 
excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  marble 
lion  (broken  in  pieces)  which  adorned  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea. 

Chalaeum  (XclAaioe : XoAaiof),  a port-town  of 
the  Locri  Osolae  on  the  Crissaean  gulf,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Phocis. 

ChAlaitra  (XaXdorpa,  in  Herod.  XaX^<rrgi) : 
XeiAacrrpaior  * CWocta),  a town  in  Mygdonia  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axius. 

[ Chftlefi  or  -ae  or  -is  (XaA^,  XcUkau,  XaXala ; 
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XaXxoiot  or  •Irtis : CWili),  an  itiand  of  the  Car- 
pathian MO,  near  Rbodet,  with  a town  of  the  aame 
name,  and  a temple  of  Apollo. 

ChalcMon  more  correctly,  KaXx^- 

3flir:  XaXrnSdrior : Ckalked<m^  Grk.,  Kadi-Kioi^ 
Turk.,  Ru.),  a Greek  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Propontis  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium,  «'as  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Megara  in  B.  c.  685.  After  a long 
period  of  independence  (only  interrupted  by  its 
capture  by  the  Persians  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Athenians),  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  Bi- 
thynia.  and  suffered  by  the  transference  of  most  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia  (b.  c 
140).  The  Romans  restored  its  fortiftcationa,  and 
made  it  the  chief  ci^  of  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
or  Pontica  Prima.  After  various  fortunes  under 
the  empire,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turka 
~-The  fourth  oecumenical  council  of  the  Church 
met  here,  a.  d.  451. 

Chalcidloe  (XoAir»8un}),  a peninsula  in  Mace- 
donia between  the  Thennaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs, 
runs  out  into  the  sea  like  a 3-pronged  fork,  termi- 
nating in  3 smaller  peninsulas,  Pallbnb,  Sitmo- 
NiA,  and  Acts  or  Athos.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Chalcidian  colonists.  [Cualcis,  No.  I.] 

Chalddlns,  a Platonic  philosopher  who  lived 
probably  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
translated  into  Latin  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  on 
which  he  likewise  wrote  a voluminous  commentary. 
Edited  by  Meursius,  Leyden,  1617,  and  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Hamburg,  1718,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
volume  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

Chaldoeotu  (XoXicloacot),  **  the  goddess  of  the 
brazen  house/'  a surname  of  Athena  at  Sparta, 
from  the  brazen  temple  which  she  bad  in  that 
city. 

Chaleil  (XoAicfs;  XoAiciScvr,  Chalcidensis).  L 
{Egripo  or  Ne^ropomte)^  the  principal  town  of  Eu- 
boea, situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euri- 
pus,  and  uniu^d  with  the  mainland  by  a bridge.  It 
was  a very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by 
Abantes  or  Curetes,  and  colonised  by  Attic  lonians 
under  Cothus.  Its  flourishing  condition  at  an  early 
period  is  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  which 
it  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  founded  so  many  cities  in  the  peninsula  in 
Macedonia  between  the  Strymonic  and  Thennaic 
gulfs,  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  called  Chnlci- 
dice.  In  Italy  it  founded  Cuma  and  in  Sicily 
Naxos.  Chaicis  was  usually  subject  to  Athens 
during  the  greatness  of  the  Utter  city,  and  after- 
wards pass^  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
Antiochus,  Mithridstes,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
a place  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  navigation  between  the  N.  and  S.  of 
Greece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken  and  retaken 
by  the  different  parties  contending  for  the  supre- 1 
macy  in  Greece.  — The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet 
Lycophron  were  bom  at  Chaicis,  and  Aristotle  died 
here.  ^ 8.  A town  in  Aetolia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Evenus,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chaicis, 
and  hence  also  called /Tjipocia/cu.~S.  {Kinnetrim^ 
Ru.),  a city  of  Syria,  in  a fruitful  plain,  near  the 
termination  of  the  river  Chains  ; the  chief  city  of 
the  district  of  Chalcidice,  which  lay  to  the  R of 
the  Orontes.— 4.  A city  of  Syria  on  the  Belus, 
in  the  plain  of  Marsyas. 

Chaloooondyles,  or,  by  contraction,  Chalcon- 
dyles,  Laonio^  or  Hlcolani,  a Byzantine  histo- 
rian, flourished  a.  o.  1446,  and  wrote  a history  of 
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the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Corinth  and  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  including  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453.  Edited  by  Fabrot,  Paris, 
1650. 

Cbaldaea  (XoXSala : XaXSaTor),  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  a province  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  In  a wider  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and  even  to  the  Babylo- 
nian empire,  on  account  of  the  supremacy  which 
the  Chaldaeans  acquired  at  Babylon.  [Babylon.] 
Xenophon  mentions  Chaldaeans  in  the  mountains 
N.  of  Mesopotamia  ; and  we  have  other  statements 
respecting  this  people,  from  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  d^uce  a clear  view  of  their  early  histoiy. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  their  original 
seat  was  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  A'ur- 
di$tan^  whence  they  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  and  ^bylonia.  Respecting  the  Chal- 
daeans as  the  mling  clou  in  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narchy, see  Babylon. 

Chains  (XdXos : Kcmeik)^  a river  of  N.  Syria, 
flowing  S.  past  Beroea  and  Chaicis,  and  terminating 
in  a marshy  lake. 

Ch&lj^bM(XdAvfl«r),a  remarkable  Asiatic  people, 
about  whom  we  And  various  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  They  are  generally  represented, 
both  in  the  early  poetic  legends,  and  in  the  his- 
torical period,  as  dwelling  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Black  ^a,  alwut  Tbemiscyra  and  the  Thermodon 
(and  probably  to  a wider  extent,  for  Herodotus 
clearly  mentioBS  them  unongthe  nations  W.  of  the 
Halys),  and  occupying  themselves  in  the  working 
of  iron.  Xenophon  mentions  Chalybes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  seem  to  be  the  same  people  that  he 
elsewhere  calls  Chaldaeans  ; and  several  of  the 
ancient  geographers  regarded  the  Chalybes  and 
Chaldaei  os  originally  the  same  people. 

Ch&ljlbon  0.  T.  Helbon),  a consi- 

derable city  of  N.  Syria,  probably  the  same  as 
Bbroba.  The  district  about  it  was  called  Cbaly- 
bonltis. 

ChanutelSon  (Xa/ioxXfw>'),  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works  on  several 
of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  likewise  on  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Cham&vi,  a people  in  Germany,  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Roman  conquests  to  change  their 
abodes  several  times.  They  Arst  appear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterwards  mi- 
grated E.,  defeated  the  Bructeri,  and  settled  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Harz.  At  a later  time 
they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  are  men- 
tioned as  auxiliaries  of  the  Franks. 

Ch&5nes  (Xdover),  a Pelasgian  people,  one  of 
the  3 peoples  which  inhabited  Epirus,  were  at  an 
earlier  period  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
country,  but  snbs^uently  dwelt  along  the  coast 
from  the  river  Thyainis  to  the  Acrocerannian  pro- 
montor}’,  which  ^strict  was  therefore  called  Chao- 
nia.  By  the  poets  Ckaomtu  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Epirot 

Clt&5s  (Xdos),  the  vacant  and  inAnite  space 
which  existed  ammling  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  out  of 
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which  the  godi,  men,  and  all  thing*  arose.  Chaos 

was  called  the  mother  of  Krebos  and  Nyx. 

Charadra  {XapdSpa:  XapaUpcuos).  1.  A town 
in  Phocis  on  the  river  Cbandrus,  situated  on  an 
eminence  not  far  from  Lilaea. « 2.  A town  in  £pi> 
ruB,  N.W.  of  Ambracia.  "•d.  A town  in  Messe- 
nia,  built  by  Pelops. 

Charadruf  (XdpaSpos).  I.  A small  river  in 
Phocis,  a tributaiy*  of  the  Cephisus.  2.  A small 
river  in  Argolia,  a tributary  of  the  Inachus.^3.  A 
small  river  in  Messenia,  rises  near  Oechalia. 

Charax  (Xdpo{),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian, 
>vrotc  a work  in  40  books,  called  ‘£AAi;ma,  and 
another  named  Xpovind. 

Cb&rax  (Xdpet^,  i.  e.  a palinaded  camp  : Xapa- 
the  name  of  several  cities,  which  took  their 
origin  f^roni  military  stations.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  [Ai.BX' 
aNDRU,  No.  4.]  There  were  others,  which  only 
need  a bore  mention,  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica, 
in  N.  Media,  near  Celaenae  in  Phiygia,  in  Corsica, 
and  on  the  Great  Syrtis  in  Africa,  and  a few  more. 

Charaxas  (Xdpo{or)  of  MytUeue,  son  of  Sea- 
mandronymus  and  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in  love 
with  Riiodopis. 

Gh&r^  (Xdpr^v).  1.  An  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  In 
B.c.  367  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Phliasians, 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives,  and  he  succeeded  In  relieving  them.  In 
the  Social  w*ar,  after  the  death  of  Chabhas,  356, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  along 
with  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  His  colleagues 
having  refused,  in  consequence  of  a storm,  to  risk 
an  engagement.  Chares  accused  them  to  the  people, 
and  they  were  recalled.  Being  now  left  in  the 
sole  command,  and  being  in  want  of  money,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Artabasus,  the  revolted 
satrap  of  Western  Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  complaint  of  Artaxerxes  III  In 
the  Olyntbian  war,  349,  he  commanded  the  merce- 
naries sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  In 
340  he  commanded  the  force  sent  to  aid  Byzantium 
against  Philip  ; but  he  effected  nothing,  and  was 
accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion.  In  338  he 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea.  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  in 
.334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum  ; and  in  333  he 
commanded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene.~2.  Of  Myti- 
lene,  an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
wrote  a history  of  Alexander  in  10  books. « 3.  Of 
Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a statnarv  in  bronze,  tiie  favourite 
pupil  of  liVsippus,  flourished  b.c.  290.  His  chief 
w'ork  was  tlie  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  **  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,*'  was  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  7 wonders  of  the  world.  Its  height 
was  upwards  of  105  English  feet,  it  was  12  years 
in  erecting,  and  cost  300  talents.  It  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  extended 
over  the  month  of  the  harbour.  It  was  overthrown 
and  broken  to  pieces  by  on  earthquake  56  years 
after  its  erection,  b.  c.  224.  The  fragments  re- 
mained on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were 
sold  by  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV.,  to  a 
Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  a.  o.  672. 

Chiriftlet  (XofiicAflr).  1.  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodwtts,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
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sioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  aflhir  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  b.c.  415  ; was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  413  ; and 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  on  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lyaander,  404.^2.  An  eminent  physician  at 
Rome,  attended  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Chariclo  (XopiicAw).  L A nymph,  daughter  of 
Apollo,  wife  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  mother  of 
Carystus  and  Ocyroe. -~2.  A nymph,  wife  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tiresias. 

Cha^Smua  {Xapiirjpjn),  ]_  Of  Or<is  in 
Euboea,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
under  the  Athenian  generals  Ipbicrates  and  Timo- 
theUB.  He  next  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap 
Artabaxns,  who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxes 
j III.,  and  subsequently  of  Co tys,  king  of  Thrace, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  On  the  murder  of 
Cotys,  358,  Charidemus  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
his  son  Cersoblcptes,  and  on  behalf  of  the  latter 
carried  on  the  struggle  with  the  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  the  Chersonesus.  In  349  be  was 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  commander  in  the 
Olynthian  s'ar,  but  next  year  was  superseded  and 
replaced  by  Chares.^2.  An  Atllenial^  one  of  the 
orators  whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexan- 
der in  B.  c.  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Darius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death,  333,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Issus. 

Cluu^&iu,  or  ChariUoa  (XopiAaos,  ?^tXAor), 
king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes,  is  said  to  have 
received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  excited  by 
the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycorgus  when  be  placed 
him,  yet  a new-born  infant,  on  the  royal  seat,  and 
bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for  their  king. 
He  carried  on  war  against  Argos  and  Tegea  ; he 
w'as  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tegeans,  but  w*as  dis- 
missed without  ransom  on  giving  a promise  (which 
he  did  not  keep),  that  the  Spartans  should  abstain 
in  future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

Ch&ril  (Xdpis),  the  personifleation  of  Once  and 
Beauty.  In  the  Iliad  (xviii.  382)  Charts  is  de- 
scribed as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  but  in  the 
Odyssey  Aphrodite  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaes- 
tus, from  which  we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity 
of  Aphrodite  and  Charis,  at  least  a close  connection 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  2 divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was  at  an 
early  period  divided  into  a plurality  of  beings,  and 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Charites  oc- 
curs several  times.  — The  Chariiei^  called  Gratiae 
by  the  Romans,  are  usually  described  as  the 
daughters  of  Zeus,  and  as  3 in  number,  namely, 
Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia.  The  names  of 
the  Chsjites  sufficiently  express  their  character. 
They  were  the  goddesses  who  enhanced  the  en- 
joments  of  life  by  refinement  and  gentleness. 
They  are  mostly  described  as  in  the  service  of 
other  divinities,  and  they  lend  their  grace  and 
beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and  elevates 
gods  and  men.  The  gentleness  and  gracefubess 
which  they  impart  to  man's  ordinary  pleasures  are 
expressed  by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  wine  (Hor.  Oamu  iii.  19.  15),  and  by 
their  accompanying  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  whidi  is  especially  favour^ 
by  them,  and  hence  they  are  the  friends  of  the 
Muses,  with  whom  they  live  together  in  Olympus. 
In  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
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naked : ipecimens  of  both  repreientations  of  the 
Charitcfl  are  ttill  extant.  They  appear  unsnipi- 
cioui  maidenf  in  the  full  bloom  of  bfe,  and  they 
usually  embrace  each  other. 

Cluirlilus.  L Aorelioa  Areadint,  a Roman 
jurist,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  wrote  3 works,  De  TestifMu^  De  dfiraeri^ 
civUibut^  and  De  Ojicio  Pnte/ecfi  pradorio^  all  of 
which  are  cited  in  the  Digest***^.  Flaviiu  Soai- 
p&tar,  a L«tm  grammarian,  who  flourished  a.  d. 
400,  author  of  a treatise  in  5 books,  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  his  son,  entitled  Gramma^ 

/UYM,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a very  im- 
perfect state.  Edited  by  Putsch ius  in  6’roacina- 
tica*  Laiimu  Auctores  Antiqui^  Hanov.  1605,  and 
by  Lindemann,  in  Corpus  Grammai,  Latin.  Fete- 
ntm.  Lips.  1840, 

Chantea.  [Charis.] 

Charlton  (?^lTwr),  of  Aphrodisias,  a town  of 
Cnria,  the  author  of  a Greek  romance,  in  8 books, 
on  the  Loves  of  Cbaereas  and  Callirrhoe.  The 
name  is  probably  feigned  (from  'A^podL 

rn),  as  the  time  and  position  of  the  author  cer- 
tainly are.  He  represents  himself  as  the  secretar>’ 
of  the  orator  Athenngoras,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(ri.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo- 
crates.  Nothing  is  known  resp^ing  the  real  life 
or  the  time  of  the  author ; but  he  probably  did  not 
live  earlier  than  the  5th  century  after  Christ. 
Edited  by  D'Orvilte,  3 vols.  Amst.  1750,  with  a 
valuable  commentary  ; reprinted  with  additicmal 
notes  by  Beck,  Lips.  1783. 

Channandd  (Xop^’Sn:  nr.  Hadiika  or  7/t4), 
a great  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

CharmXdM  {Xapplbris).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Olaucon,  cousin  to  Critias,  and  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a very  young 
man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
w'ar.  In  b.c.404  he  was  one  of  the  Ten,  and 
w*as  slain  fighting  against  Thrasybulus  at  the  Pi- 
raeus. 2.  Called  also  Cliarmadas  by  Cicero,  a 
friend  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  a 4th  Academy.  He  flourished  B.C.  100. 

Charon  (Xdpwy).  L Son  of  Erebos,  conveyed 
in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the  rivers 
of  the  lower  world.  For  this  service  he  was  paid 
with  an  obolus  or  danace,  which  coin  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse  previous  to  its  burial. 
He  is  represented  as  an  aged  man  with  a dirty 
beard  and  a mean  dress.  *2.  A distinguished 
Theban,  concealed  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-con- 
•)>inton  in  bis  house,  when  they  returned  to 
Thebes  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  from  the 
Spartans, B.C.379.-—8.  An  historian  ofLampsaent, 
flourished  b.  c.  464,  and  wrote  works  on  Aethiopio, 
Persia,  Greece,  Ac,,  the  fragments  of  which  are 
collected  by  MUller,  Fragm.  Hitior.  Grate.  Paris, 
1841. 

Charondaa  (Xape^rSar),  a lawgiver  of  Catana, 
who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other  cities  of 
Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  His  date 
is  uncertain.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras  ; and  he  must  have  lived 
before  the  time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegiom, 
B.  c.  494—476,  for  the  Rbegians  used  the  laws  of 
Chorondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus. 
The  latter  fact  sulfictently  refutes  the  common  ac- 
count that  Charondai  drew  op  a code  of  laws  for 
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Thurii,  since  this  city  was  not  founded  till  443.  A 
tradition  relates  that  Charondat  one  day  formt  to 
lay  aside  hit  sword  before  he  appeared  in  the  as- 
sembly, thereby  violating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and 
that  on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a citizen,  he 
exclaimed,  “By  Zens,  I will  establish  it,"  and 
immediately  stabbed  himself.  The  laws  of  Cba- 
rondas  were  probably  in  verse. 

Ch^rops  (Xctpoi^).  L.  A chief  among  the  Epi- 
rots,  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  V.,  B.C.  198. •»2.  A grandson  of  the  above. 
He  received  bis  education  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
return  to  his  own  country  adhered  to  the  Roman 
cause  ; but  he  is  represented  by  Polybius  at  a 
monster  of  cruelty.  He  died  at  Brund'isium,  157* 

Charybdli.  [Scylla.] 

Chaafl&ri,  or  Chaiftkrli,  or  Chattii&iii,  a people 
of  Germany,  allies  or  dependents  of  the  Cberusci. 
Their  position  it  uncertain.  They  dwelt  N.  of  the 
Chatti  ; and  in  later  times  they  appear  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maos  as  a part  of  the  Franks. 

Chatti  [Catti.] 

Chanoi  or  Caud,  a powerful  people  in  the  N.E. 
of  Germany  between  the  Amisia  (Anu)  and  the 
Albis  {Elbe\  divided  by  the  Viturgis  ( Heser), 
which  flowed  through  their  territory  into  Majores 
and  Minores,  the  former  W.  and  the  latter  £.  of 
the  river.  They  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  the 
noblest  and  the  justest  of  the  German  tribes.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Homans  a.  o.  5,  and 
assisted  the  latter  in  their  wan  against  the  Cbe- 
rusci ; but  this  alliance  did  not  last  long.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  Romans  in  the  reigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  but  were  never  subdued.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  3rd  century, 
when  they  devastated  Gaul,  but  their  name  sub- 
sequently became  merged  in  the  general  name  of 
Saxons. 

Cballdott,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  often  men- 
tioned by  Cicero. 

Chalidfinif  (XsAiWif),  wife  of  Cleonymus,  to 
whom  she  proved  unfaithful  in  consequence  of  a 
passion  for  Acrotatus,  son  of  Areas  I. 

ChiUddniae  Insulae  (XcAiMviai  vr)ff<H : A4e- 
/fVoai),  a group  of  5 (Strabo  only  mentions  3) 
small  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous  shallows, 
off  the  promontory  called  Hiera  or  Chelidonia 
{Kbelidoni)  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lveia. 

CbelonAtas  (XsAwstfras : C.  Tbnicse),  a pro- 
montory in  Elis,  opposite  Zacyntbus,  the  most 
westerly  point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

CbMitmis  aft  Pftndpdlis  {X4muSy  na^dweAir; 
XttifdTfjt : Fkkmimy  Ku.),  a great  city  of  the 
Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  its 
stone-quarries,  and  its  temples  of  Pan  and  Perseus. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus. 

Ch5n5boscIa  (Xirrodoiricia  : Kastct-6aui^  Ru«),  a 
city  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  Diuspolis  Parra. 

Cbeopi  (Xctalr),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  godless 
and  tyrannical,  reigned  50  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  bis  subjects. 

Chephren  king  of  Egypt,  brother  and 

suicessor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he 
followed,  reigned  56  years,  and  built  the  second 
pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of 
these  brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not 
j by  their  names,  but  by  that  of  Phiiition,  a shepherd 
I who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 

u 4 
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Chenlphroii  (X€pff^l^ppc^y)  or  CtMiphon,  an 
architect  of  Cnowus  in  Crete,  in  conjunction  with 
hit  ion  Meta^renea,  built,  or  commenced  building, 
the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Epheaua.  He  flou- 
rished B.  c.  560. 

Cbera5n5sna  (Xepcrdn^or,  Att  X«^fi6nj<ros), 
**  a land-island,**  that  is,  **  a peninsula**  (^m 
X^p^oi  “land”  and  •^<rof  “island**).  1.  Ch. 
Thradea  (Penimuia  of  tht  DardaneiUt  or  of  fio/- 
/tpofi),  usually  called  at  Athens  “ The  Chersone- 
sus**  without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  the  narrow 
slip  of  land,  420  stadia  in  length,  running  between 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Oulf  of  Melas,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Thracian  mainland  by  an  isthmus, 
which  a-as  fortified  by  a wall,  36  stadia  across, 
near  Cardia.  The  Chersonese  was  colonised  by 
the  Athenians  under  MUtiades,  the  contemporary 
of  PisUtratiu.~8.  Tauriea  or  Seythioa  (Orfmea), 
the  peninsula  between  the  Pontus  Euxinut,  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  the  Palos  Maeotis,  united 
to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  40  stadia  in  width. 
The  ancients  compared  this  peninsula  with  the 
Pcloponnetuf  both  in  form  and  sise.  It  produced 
a great  quantity  of  com,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  E.  part 
of  the  peninsula  was  called  Tprixi^  or  the  Rugged 
(Herod,  ir.  99).  Respecting  the  Greek  kingdom 
established  in  this  country  see  BoRPORua.^There 
was  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  this  peninsula  called 
Chersonetos,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pontic  Heraclte,  and  situated  on  a small  peninsula, 
called  d X«p.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 

larger,  of  which  it  formed  a part.  •>•8.  Cimbrica 
{Jutland.)  See  Cimbri.  — 4.  (C.  C%ersoiris*),  a 
promontory  in  Argolis  between  Epidaurus  and 
Troexen.— 8.  (C%ersoive«o).  a town  in  Crete  on  the 
Prom.  Zephyrium,  the  harbour  of  Lyctus  in  the 
interior. 

Cheniaci,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  tribes  of 
ancient  Germany.  The  limits  of  their  territory 
cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  since  the  an- 
cients did  not  distinguish  between  the  Cherusci 
proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to  the  league  of 
which  the  Cherusci  were  at  the  bead.  The  Che- 
rusci proper  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Visurgis 
(HVser),  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Harz 
and  the  Elbe.  They  were  originally  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  they  subsequently  formed  a 
powerful  league  of  the  German  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  Romans  from  the  country, 
and  under  the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the 
army  of  V'anis  and  drore  the  Romani  beyond  the 
Rhine,  a.  d.  9.  In  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions among  the  German  tribes  the  Chehisci  soon 
lost  their  influence.  Their  neighbours  the  Catti 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

Chisitun  (X^o’ior)*  A promontory  of  Samos, 
with  a temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  surname  of  Xqo^far.  Near  it  was 
a little  river  Chesius,  flowing  past  a town  of  the 
same  name. 

ChUdn  (XciAwi',  XiAw'),  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Daroagetos,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  flourished 
B.  c.  590.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when  his  : 
son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic  | 
games.  The  institution  of  the  Kphoralty  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  by  some  to  Chilon. 

Chimaera  (Xi'^tpa),  a fire- breathing  monster, 
the  fore  part  of  whose  body  was  that  of  a lion,  the 
bind  part  that  of  a dragon,  and  the  middle  that  of 
a goat.  Accordii^  to  Hesiod,  she  was  a daughter 
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of  Typhaon  and  Echidna,  and  had  3 heads,  one  of 
each  of  the  3 animals  before  mentioned.  She  mada 
great  havoc  in  Lycia  and  the  surrounding  countrien, 
and  was  at  length  killed  by  Bellerophon.  Virgil 
places  her  together  with  other  monsters  at  the  en- 
trance of  Orcua  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this 
fire-breathing  monster  roust  probably  be  sought  for 
in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of  Chimaera  near  Pha- 
ielis,in  Lycia.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representationa 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a species  of 
lion  still  occurring  in  that  country. 

Chlmirion,  a promontory  and  harbour  of  Tbes- 
protia  in  Epirna 

Chion  (XisM'),  of  HeracICa  on  the  Pontus,  a dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  put  to  death  Clearchus,  the  tyrant 
of  his  native  town,  and  was  in  consequence  killed, 
B.  c.  353.  There  are  extant  13  letters  which  are 
ascribed  to  Chion,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
later  origin.  Edited  b^  Coberus,  Lipaand  Dread. 
1765,  and  by  Orelli,  m bis  edition  of  Memnon, 
Lips.  1816. 

ChX5na  (Xi4nf).  L Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  £u- 
molpua  2.  Daughter  of  Daedalion,  beloved  by 
Apollo  and  Hermes,  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus 
and  Philammon,  the  former  a son  of  Hermes  and 
the  Utter  of  Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis 
for  having  compared  her  beauty  to  that  of  the 
goddesa 

ChionXdet  (XuM^ijs  and  XioWSqr),  on  Athenian 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  b.  c,  460,  and 
was  the  first  poet  who  gave  the  Athenian  comedy 
that  form  which  it  retained  down  to  the  time  of 
Aristophanea 

Chios  (Xlor ; X7or,  CAXm  t Grk.  AAto,  Ital. 
«Srib,  Turk.  Saki-Andasn^  i.  e.  AfastiodMland)^  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Claiomenae, 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  was  reckoned  at  900 
stadia  (90  geog.  miles)  in  circuit.  Its  length  from 
N.  to  & is  about  30  milea  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10,  and  the  width  of  the  strait,  which  divides 
it  from  the  mainland,  about  8.  It  is  said  to  have 
borne,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  various  names  of 
Aetbalia,  Mscris,  and  Pityuso,  and  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Tyrrhenian  PeUsgians  and  Lelcges, 
It  was  colonised  by  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  their 
great  migration,  and  became  an  important  member 
of  the  Ionian  league  ; but  its  population  was  mixt. 
It  remained  an  independent  and  pow'erfiil  maritime 
state,  under  a democratic  form  of  government,  till 
the  (peat  naval  defeat  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  494,  after  which  the  Chians,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  fight  with  100  ships,  were 
subjected  to  the  Persians,  and  their  island  was  Uid 
waste  and  their  young  women  carried  off  into  sla- 
very. The  battle  of  Mycale,  479,  freed  Chios 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  a member 
of  the  A,thenian  league,  in  which  it  was  for  a long 
time  the  closest  and  most  favoured  ally  of  Athens  ; 
but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revolt,  in  4 1 2,  led  to 
its  conquest  and  devastation.  It  recovered  its  in- 
dependence, with  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  358,  and 
afterwards  sliared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  states 
of  Ionia.— Chios  is  covered  with  cocky  mountains, 
clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  which  was  among  the  best 
known  to  the  ancients,  its  figa,  gum-mastic,  and 
other  natural  products,  also  for  its  marble  and 
pottery,  and  for  the  beuty  of  its  women,  and  the 
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luxtirioiu  life  of  iu  inhabiunti.  ~ Of  all  the  states 
which  asptre<l  to  the  hooourof  being  the  birthpbce 
of  Homer,  Chios  was  generally  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  have  the  best  claim  ; and  it  numbered 
among  its  natives  the  tragedian  loo,  the  historian 
Tbeopompus,  the  poet  Theocritus,  and  other  emi* 
nent  men.  Its  chief  city,  Chios  (A'Aib),  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  its  highest 
mountain,  Pelinaeus : the  other  principal  plac^  in 
, it  were  Posidium,  Phanae,  Notiutn,  Elaeus,  and 
Leuconiuro. 

Chlrishphnt  (X«ipf<ro^s),  a Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  in  his  ex* 
pedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  401. 
After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  subsequent 
arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chirisophus  was  ap* 
pointed  one  of  the  new  generals,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Xenophon  bad  the  chief  conduct  of  the  re- 
treat. 

CUron  (Xcipts*'),  the  wisest  and  justest  of  all 
the  Centaurs,  son  of  Cronoe  and  Philym,  and  hus- 
band of  Na‘is  or  Chariclo,  lived  on  mount  Pelion. 
He  was  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and 
was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  bunting,  medicine, 
music,  gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All 
the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  story,  os 
Peleus,  Achilles,  Diomedet,  Ac.,  are  described  as 
the  pupils  of  Chirun  in  these  arts.  His  friendship 
with  Peleus,  who  was  his  gnndson,  is  particularly 
celebrated.  Chiron  saved  him  from  the  other  Cen- 
taurs, who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
also  restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  bad 
concealed.  Chiron  further  informed  him  in  what 
manner  he  might  gain  possession  of  Thetis,  who 
was  destined  to  marry  a mortal.  Hercules,  too, 
was  his  friend  ; but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
this  hero  was  nevenheless  the  cause  of  his  death. 
While  fighting  with  the  other  Centaurs,  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules  struck  Chiron,  who, 
although  immortal,  would  not  live  any  longer,  and 
gave  bis  immortality  to  Prometheus.  According 
to  others,  Chiron,  in  looking  at  one  of  the  arrows, 
dn^pped  it  on  his  foot,  and  wounded  himself.  Zeus 
plac^  Chiron  among  the  stars. 

Chitdn^  (XiTwiof),  a surname  of  Artemia,  de- 
rived either  from  the  Attic  demus  of  Chitone,  or 
because  the  goddess  is  represented  with  a short 
chiton. 

Chl5e  (XXdi;),  the  Blooming,  a surname  of  De- 
meter as  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields : hence 
Sophocles  {Oed.  Col.  1600)  calls  her  Ai|>c^Ti}p 

ChloTU  (XX^it).  L.  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
Aropbion  and  Niobe : she  and  ner  brother  Amycias 
were  the  only  children  of  Niobe  not  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  She  is  often  confounded  with 
No.  2.  <~2.  Daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
wife  of  Neleua,  king  of  Pylos,  and  mother  of 
Nestor.  8.  Wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  goddess  of 
fiowers,  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora. 

Ch5&rinfi  (Xoap))r^),  a fertile  valley  in  the  W. 
of  Parthta,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  between  2 
ranges  of  the  Caspii  hL 

Chfiaapet  (Xoiawrjt).  1.  (Aeniil,  or  XVira-5a), 
a river  of  Susiaiia,  falling  into  the  Tigris.  Its 
water  was  so  fmre  that  the  Persian  kings  used  to 
carry  it  with  them  in  silver  vessels,  when  on  fo- 
reign expeditions.  It  is  wrongly  identified  by 
some  geographers  with  the  EuLAtua.«8.  (AUoek% 
a river  in  the  Paropamisus,  falling  into  the  Cophes 
{Oalml)y  apparently  identical  with  the  Suostus  of 
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Ptolemy  and  the  Onraeus  of  Arrian  ; and  if  so  the 
Cboes  of  Arrian  is  probably  the  Kama : but  tie 
proper  naming  of  theee  rivers  is  very  difficult. 

(ntoeri^i  <Xoipd5«t),  two  small  rocky  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Italr,  near  Tarentum. 

ChoerUos  {Xoiplxos  or  XolptAAor).  L Of  Athens, 
a tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thespis,  Phryni- 
chus,  and  Aeschylus,  exhibited  tragedies  for  40 
years,  &c.  623 — 483,  and  gained  the  prixe  13 
tiroes.  «>»  8.  Of  Samos,  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Persian  wars ; the  chief  action  of  the  poem 
appears  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Salamis.  He 
was  bom  about  470,  and  died  at  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  consequently  not 
later  than  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Ar- 
chelaus.*-3.  Of  losus,  a worthleas  epic  poet  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  said  to  have 
received  from  Alexander  a gtdd  stater  for  every 
verse  of  his  poem.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  232,  Art. 
EoUt.  367.) 

Choea.  [Choaspxs,  No.  2.] 

ChoUidae  (XoAA«i8at  or  XoWfSai:  XoXAstSnt 
a demus  in  Attica  belonging  either  to  the 
tribe  Leontis  or  Acamantis. 

Chdnia  (Xwria),  the  name  in  early  times  of  a 
district  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Chonei 
(Xs^i),  an  Oenotxian  people,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Chone  (Xwvi)).  Chonia 
appears  to  have  included  the  S.  £.  of  Lucania  and 
the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Bruttium  as  &r  as  the  pro- 
montory Zephyriuro. 

Chdramli  (Xwpchr^oi),  a people  of  Sogdians, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Oxus.  They  were  a branch  of  the 
Socae  or  Massagetae. 

Choiroei.  L King  of  Parthia.  [Arsacis 
xxv.j<»8.  King  of  Persia.  [Sabsanidai.] 

Gh^ta  or  {Xpifaoy  -vj),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a t«nple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus  ; celebrated  by  Homer,  but  destroyed 
at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by  another  city 
of  the  same  uam«,  on  a height  further  from  the  sea, 
near  Haroaxitos.  This  second  city  fril  into  decay 
in  oonsequence  of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Alxxandria  TroaB. 

Chryaa&tw  (Xpiwdrraf),  described  by  Xeno- 
phon in  the  Cyropaedia  as  a brave  and  wise  Persian, 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  who  rewarded  him 
with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 

Chr^ior  (Xgoo’dssp).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Medusa,  husband  of  (^lirrbo^  and  father  of  Ge- 
ryones  and  Echidna. —8.  The  god  with  the  golden 
sword,  a surname  of  several  divinities,  as  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Demeter. 

ChryM  (Xfilaat),  a small  river  in  Sicily,  an 
affluent  of  the  Symaethus,  was  worshipped  as  a god 
in  Assorus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
was  a FoMMm  Ckrytae. 

ChrysSii  (Xpv^tr),  daughter  of  Chrysei,  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Chryse,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Achilles 
at  tne  capture  of  Lymessus  or  the  Hypoplacian 
Thebe.  In  the  distribution  of  the  booty  she  was 
given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chryses  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeka  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with  hanh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a plague  into  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon  was  obliged 
to  reetore  her  to  her  &ther  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  god.  Her  proper  name  was  Astynome. 

Chr^sSt.  [Chrtbds,] 

(3u;^ppiu  (Xfiiwtirrot).  L Son  of  Pelopt  and 
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Axiochf,  was  hated  by  his  step-mother  Hippoda- 
mio,  who  induced  her  snns  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estcs  to  kill  him.  — 2.  A Stoic  philosopher,  son  of 
Apollonius  of  Tortus,  bom  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  B.  c. 
2U0.  When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal  property, 
and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple 
of  the  Stoic  Cleantbes.  Disliking  the  Academic 
scepticism,  he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  principle,  that  knowledge  is  at- 
tainable and  may  bo  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Hence,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school,  he  was  the  hrst  person  who  based  its  doc- 
trines on  a plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it 
was  said,  if  Chrysippus  bud  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  l^en.**  He  died  207,  aged 
73.  He  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity, 
and  his  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is  said  U> 
have  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines  a-day, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works.  — 3,  Of 
Cnidos,  a physician,  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  he  lived  about  a cen- 
ttiiy'  earlier.  He  was  son  of  Erineus,  and  pupil 
of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos:  his  works,  which  are  not 
now  extant,  are  quoted  by  Galen. 

Chryaocdraii  the  **  Golden  Horn,"  the  promon- 
tory on  which  part  of  Constantinople  was  built. 

Chryt5g6niii,  L.  Cornelltia,  a favourite  freed- 
man  of  Sulla,  and  a man  of  profligate  character, 
was  the  &lse  accuser  of  Sex.  Roscius,  whom  Cicero 
defended,  b.  c.  HO. 

Chr^s5p51U  (XpvcrdToXtr:  &wfan),  a fortified 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Byxantium,  at 
the  spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  generally  crossed. 
It  was  originally  the  port  of  Cbalcedon. 

Chrysorrhdat  (Xpv<ro^i>6as  : Barrada\  also 
called  BaxdinM,  a river  of  Coele-Syria,  flowing 
from  the  K side  of  Anti-Libanus,  past  Damascus, 
into  a lake  now  called  linkr^UMerj. 

Chrytottimos,  Joauket  (Xpoedoro^r,  gnl- 
den-mouthed,  so  sumamed  from  the  power  of  his 
eloquence),  usually  called  St.  Chiysoitom,  was 
bom  at  Antioch,  of  a noble  family,  a.  o.  347.  He 
received  instruction  in  eloquence  from  Libanius ; 
and  after  being  ordained  deacon  (381)  and  pres- 
byter (386)  at  Antioch,  he  became  so  celebrated 
as  a preacher  that  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  death  of  Nectarius,  397. 
Chiysostom  soon  gave  great  offence  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  living, 
by  the  sternness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  im- 
morality of  the  higher  classes,  and  by  the  severity 
which  he  showed  to  the  worldly-minded  monks 
and  clergy.  Among  his  enemies  was  the  empress 
Eudoxia;  and  they  availed  themselves  of  a dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  between  Chrt'sostom  and 
Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  accuse 
Chrysostom  of  Origenism,  and  to  obtain  his  depo- 
sition by  a synod  held  at  Chalcedon  in  403.  But 
the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chiysostom 
the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  bad  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  people.  A few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the  en- 
raged people  considered  as  a proof  of  the  divine 
an^er  at  bis  banishment.  Eudoxia,  fearing  a po- 
tilar  insurrection,  recalled  him,  but  2 months  after 
is  return  he  again  excited  the  anger  of  the  em- 
press, and  vras  banished  a second  time  to  the 
desolate  town  of  Cuensus,  on  the  borders  of  Isauria 
and  Cilicia.  He  met  with  much  sympathy  from 
other  churches,  and  his  cause  was  advocated  by 
Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome;  but  all  this  txdted 
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jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
be  removed  to  Pityus  in  Pontus.  He  died  on  the 
journey  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  407,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  His  bones  were  brought  back  to 
Constantinople  in  438,  and  he  received  the  bonoar 
of  cauonixation.  His  works  are  most  voluminoiis. 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  on  difl^erent 
parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. 2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  3.  Epia- 
ties.  4.  Treatises  on  various  subjecU,  t.  g.  the 
Priesthood,  Providence,  dec.  5.  Liturgies.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  bv  Montfaucon,  Paris, 
1718-38,  13  vols.  fo. 

ChUiSnlaa  (Xddnos)  and  ChUidnIa  (Xd^fFia), 
epithets  of  the  gods  goddesses  of  the  lower 
world  (from  “ the  earth,**)  as  Hades,  Hecate, 
Demeter,  Persephone,  dec. 

Ghytri  (Xi^rpoi).  L {Chgtri),  a town  in  Cy- 
prus on  the  road  from  Ceiymia  to  Salamis.  — 2. 
Warm  springs  at  Salamis. 

Ci&oa,  a border  fortress  of  the  Romans,  in  Lesser 
Armenia. 

CibilM  or  Gib&lii,  a town  in  Pannonia  on  the 
lake  Hiulcu  between  the  Dnvus  and  Snvus,  near 
which  Constantine  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
Licinius,  a.  d.  314  : the  birth-place  of  Valemiuian 
and  Oration. 

dbdtas.  [Alsxa^dria,  No.  1 ; Apahsa, 

No.  3.] 

(Kfffvpa ; KiivpdTTis : Cihyrdta),  1. 
Magna  (17  firyd\ri : Buruz  or  Arondoa  f Ru.),  a 
great  city  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fertile  district 
of  Milyas,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Lydians,  but  afteraurds 
peopled  by  the  Pisidiana.  In  Strabo*s  time,  4 
native  dialects  were  spoken  in  it,  besides  Greek, 
namely,  those  of  the  Lydians,  the  Pisidians,  the 
Milyae,  and  the  Solymi.  Under  its  native  princes, 
the  city  ruled  over  a large  district  called  Cibyratis 
(Ki^uparit),  and  could  ^end  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  In  b.  c.  83,  it  was  added  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a con- 
ventut  juridicuB.  After  being  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberius, 
under  the  names  of  Caesarea  and  Civitas  CibjTaticx 
The  city  was  very  celebrated  for  its  manufactures, 
especially  in  iron.— 2.  Parva  (K.  fUKpd  : fbttra), 
a city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia. 

C.  CioerMftS,  secretary  of  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
cftnus,  was  a candidate  for  the  praetorship,  b.  c. 
174,  along  with  Scipio's  son,  but  resigned  in  fhvour 
of  the  latter.  He  was  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  and  conquered  the  Corsicans,  but  was  refused 
a triumph.  In  172  and  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ambass^ors  sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Oentius  ; 
and  in  168  he  dedicated  on  the  Alban  mount  a 
temple  to  Juno  Moneta. 

Cioiro,  Tnllitu,  LM.,  grandfather  of  the  orator, 
lived  at  his  native  town  Arpinum,  which  received 
the  full  Roman  franchise  in  n.  c.  188.  — 2.  K., 
son  of  No.  1,  also  lived  at  Arpinum,  and  died  64. 
— 8.  L.,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  a friend  of  M. 
Antonius  the  orator.- 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  school, 
fellow  of  the  orator,  died  68,  much  regretted  by 
his  cousin.  — 6.  M , the  orator,  eldest  son  of  No. 
2 and  Helria,  w*ns  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
B.  C 106,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  He  was  educated  along  with  his  brother 
Quintus,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such  ap- 
titude for  learning  that  his  father  removed  with 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  received  instruction 
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from  the  bott  teachers  in  the  capital.  One  of  their 
most  celebrated  teachers  was  the  poet  Archias  of 
Antioch.  After  reoeiving  the  manly  gown  (91) 
the  young  Marcus  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Q.  Modus  ScaeTola,  the  augur,  from  whom  he 
learnt  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  In  89  be 
served  his  1st  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pom> 
peius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war.  During  the  civil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Cicero  identified 
himself  with  neither  party,  but  devoted  his  time  to 
the  study  of  law,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  He 
received  instruction  in  philosophy  from  Phaedrus 
the  Epicurean,  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy, and  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  in  rhetoric  from 
Molo  the  Rhodian.  Having  carefully  cultivated 
his  powers,  Cicero  came  forward  as  a pleader  in 
the  forum,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored  by 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party.  His  first 
exiaot  speech  was  delivered  in  81,  when  be  was 
26  years  of  age,  on  behalf  of  P.  Quiutius.  Next 
year  (80)  he  defended  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a favourite 
ii^dman  of  Sulla.  Shortly  afterwards  (79)  Cicero 
went  to  Greece,  ostensibly  for  the  improvement  of 
his  health,  which  a*as  very  delicate,  but  perhaps 
because  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  Sulla.  He 
first  went  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  6 months, 
studying  philosophy  under  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
and  rhetoric  under  Demetrius  Synis  ; and  here  be 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Pomponias  Atticus,  who 
remained  his  firm  friend  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
From  Athens  he  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  re-  : 
ceiving  instruction  from  the  most  celebrated  rhe- ' 
toricians  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  ; and  finally 
passed  some  time  at  Rhodes  (78),  where  he  once 
more  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Molo.  After 
an  absence  of  2 years,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome 
(77),  with  bis  health  firmly  established  and  his 
oratorical  pow  ers  greatly  improved.  He  again  came 
forward  as  an  orator  in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained  ! 
the  greatest  distinction.  His  success  in  the  forum 
paved  for  him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of  state. 
In  75  he  wras  quaestor  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pedu- 
caeus,  praetor  of  Lilybaeum,  and  diMhargrd  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  an  integrity  and  Impar 
tiality  which  secured  for  him  the  Sections  of  the 
prorinciala  He  returned  to  Rome  in  74,  and  for 
the  next  4 years  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes. 
In  70  he  distiaguisbed  himself  by  toe  impeachment 
of  VsRKia,  and  in  69  he  was  curule  a^ile.  In 
66  he  wras  praetor,  and  while  holding  this  office  he 
defended  Cluentiiu  in  the  speech  still  extant,  and 
delivered  his  celebrated  oration  in  favour  of  the 
Manilian  law,  which  appointed  Pompey  to  the 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  wrar.  Two  yean 
afterwards  ho  gained  the  greet  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  although  a movut  homo  was  elected  consul 
with  C.  Antonius  as  a colleague.  He  entered  upon 
the  office  on  the  1st  of  January’,  63.  Hitherto 
Cicero  had  taken  little  port  in  the  political  strug- 
gles of  bis  time.  As  far  as  he  had  interfered  in  ^ 
public  affairs,  he  had  aided  writh  the  popular  party, 
which  had  raised  him  to  power  ; but  he  appears 
never  to  have  bad  any  real  sympatby  with  that 
party  ; and  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  highest 
office  in  the  state^  he  deserted  his  former  friends, 
and  connected  himself  closely  with  the  aristocracy. 
The  consulship  of  Cicero  was  distinguished  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  was 
suppressed  and  finally  crushed  by  Cicero's  pru- 
dence and  energy.  [Catilina.]  For  this  service 
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Ckcro  received  the  highest  honours  ; be  was  ad- 
dressed as  **  fiither  of  his  country,"  and  thanks- 
givings in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  godi.  But 
as  soon  as  he  bad  laid  dow'n  the  consulship,  the 
friends  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  senate,  and  whose  sen- 
tence had  been  carried  into  execution  by  Cicero, 
accused  him  loudly  of  having  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  illegally.  Cicero  had  clearly  been  guilty 
of  a violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Roman  coiutitution,  which  declared,  that  no  citizen 
could  be  put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  comitia. 
Cicero's  enemies  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  this  vulnerable  point.  The  people,  whose 
cause  he  had  deserted,  soon  began  to  show  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  resentment  against  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  (62)  he  mortally  olTended  Clodias  by 
bearing  witness  against  him,  when  the  latter  was 
accused  of  a violation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  Clodius  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against 
Cicero.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  more  securely, 
Clodius  wr^  adopt^  into  a plebeian  family,  was 
then  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  as  tribune 
(58)  brought  forward  a bill,  interdicting  from  fire 
and  water  (i.e.  banishing)  any  one  who  should 
be  found  to  have  put  a Homan  citizen  to  death 
untried.  The  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crnssus,  left  Cicero  to  his  fiite  ; and  despairing  of 
ofiering  any  successful  opposition  to  the  measure 
of  Clodius,  Cicero  voluntarily  retired  from  Home 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  crossed  over  to 
Greece.  He  took  up  liis  residence  at  Thcssnlonien 
in  Macedonia.  Here  he  gave  way  to  unmanly 
despair  ; and  his  letters  during  this  period  arn 
fill^  with  groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  Meanwhile 
his  friends  at  Rome  bad  not  deserted  him  ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  Clo- 
dius, they  obtained  bis  recall  from  banishment  in 
the  course  of  next  year.  In  August,  57,  Cicero 
landed  at  Drundisium,  and  in  September  he  was 
again  at  Rome,  where  he  aws  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour.  Taught  by  experience  Cicero 
would  no  longer  join  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  a great  extent  from 
public  life.  In  52  he  was  compelled  much  against 
his  will  to  go  to  the  East  as  governor  of  Cilicia. 
Here  be  distinguished  himself  by  bis  integrity  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absurd  vanity 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator  and 
to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  a triumph  on  account  of 
his  subduing  some  robber  tribes  in  his  province. 
He  returned  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  50,  and 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home  on  the  4lh 
of  January  49,  just  as  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  broke  out.  After  long  hesitating 
which  side  to  join,  he  finally  determined  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Pompey,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece 
in  June.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Cicero 
abandoned  the  Pompeian  party  and  returned  to 
Brundisium,  where  be  lived  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  many  months,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Cae- 
sar. But  bis  fears  were  groundless : be  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but,  when  the  latter 
landed  at  Brundisium  in  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect,  and 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Cicero  now  re- 
tired into  privacy,  and  during  the  next  3 or  4 years 
composed  the  greater  part  of  bis  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  works.  The  murder  of  Ca^ar  on  the 
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15th  of  March,  44.  again  brought  Cicero  into  pub- 
lic life.  He  put  himeelfat  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  in  hia  Philippic  orationa  attacked 
M,  Antony  with  unmeaaur^  rehemence.  But 
thif  proved  his  ruin.  On  the  formation  of  the 
triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dua  (27lh  of  November,  43),  Cicero's  name  was  in 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.  Cicero  was  warned  of 
his  danger  while  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  em- 
barked at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  by  sea,  but 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from 
whence  he  coasted  along  to  Formiae,  where  he 
landed  at  his  villa.  From  Formiae  his  attendants 
carried  him  in  a litter  towards  the  shore,  but  were 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they  could  reach 
the  coast.  They  were  ready  to  defend  their  mas- 
ter with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  commanded  them 
to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called  upon  hia 
executioners  to  strike.  They  instantly  cut  off  hit 
head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to  the  Ros- 
tra. Cicero  perished  on  the  7th  of  Deceml>er,  43, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly  completed 
his  64th  year.  — By  his  first  wife  Terentia  Cicero 
had  2 children,  a daughter  Tullu,  whose  death 
in  45  caused  him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a son 
Marcus.  [No.  7.]  His  wife  Terentia,  to  whom 
he  had  been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  in 
4G,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some  dis- 
putes connected  with  pecuniary  transactions  ; and 
soon  aftens'ards  he  married  a young  and  wealthy 
maiden,  PrsLir.u,  his  ward,  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  found  little  comfort  in  this  new 
alliance,  which  was  speedily  dissolved.  — As  a 
statesman  and  a citizen  Cicero  cannot  command 
our  respect.  He  did  good  service  to  his  country 
by  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ; 
but  this  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
showed  vigour  and  decision  of  character.  His  own 
letters  condemn  him.  In  them  his  inordinate  vanity, 
ptisillanimity,  and  political  tergiversation,  appear 
in  the  clearest  colours.  — It  is  as  an  author  that 
Cicero  deserves  the  highest  praise.  In  his  works 
the  JLatin  language  appears  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. They  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
subjects.— i.  Rh’etorioal  Works.  1.  Wuloricomm 
s.  IM  Inventione  Rheioriea  IM/ri  II,  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Cicero's  prose  works. 
It  was  intended  to  exhibit  in  a systematic  form  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  but  it  was  never  completed.  — 2.  A? 
Fartitione  Omtoria  lHalogu$.  A catechism  of 
Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  n*ay  of  question  and  answer,  draven 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
written  in  46.  — 3.  De  Oratore  a*i  Quintum  Fra- 
trem  Libri  III,  A systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
Oratory,  written  in  55  at  the  request  of  his  brother 
Quintus.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of  Cicero's  rhe-* 
torical  works.  Best  edition  by  Kllendt,  Regiomont. 
1840. — 4.  Bruiua  t.  I)e  Ciaris  Or^or^ms,  It 
contains  a critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  Horteniius  inclusive. 
Editions  by  Meyer,  Halae,  1838,  and  by  Ellendt, 
Regiomont.  1844.  — 5.  Ad  M.  limlnm  Ora/or,  in 
which  Cicero  gives  his  viem-s  of  a faultless  orator: 
written  45.  ^ited  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827.  — 6. 
I)«  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum.  An  introduction  to 
Cicero's  translation  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon : the 
tnuulatioQ  itself  has  been  lost.  — 7.  Topica  ad  C,  , 
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TrebaFum,  An  abstract  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle, 
illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman 
law  instead  of  from  Greek  philosophy:  it  was 
written  in  July  44.  — 8.  Hhetoricontm  adC. 
rennitim  Libri  IV.  The  author  of  this  work  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  certainly  not  written  by  Cicero. 

— n.  Philosophical  W^ks-  I.  Political 
Philosophy.  — 1.  De  RrpuUica  IJbri  VI.  A 
work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  duty 
of  the  citizen,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  founded 
on  the  Republic  of  Plato  ; written  in  54.  This 
work  disappeared  in  the  lOtb  or  11th  century  of 
our  aera  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  the 
Somnium  Scipionis,  which  had  been  preserved  bv 
Macrobius  ; but  in  1 822,  Angelo  Mai  found  among 
the  Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a portion  of  the 
lost  treasure.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  I st  and 
2nd  books  and  a few  fiagments  of  the  others  were 
discovered.  Editions  by  Mai,  Rome,  1822,  and 
byCreuzerand  Moser,  Frankf.  1826.  — 2.  De 
IjepUnu  Libri  III.  A dialogue,  founded  on  the 
Laws  of  Plato  ; probably  written  52.  A portion 
of  the  3 books  is  lost,  and  it  originally  consisted 
of  a greater  number.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
zer,  Frankf  1824,  and  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.  1842. 

— II.  Philosophy  OP  Morals.  1.  DeOffieii$ 
Libri  III.  Written  in  44  for  the  use  of  hit  son 
Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens.  The 
first  2 books  were  chiefly  taken  from  Panaetius, 
and  the  3rd  book  was  founded  upon  the  work  of 
the  Stoic  Hecato  ; but  the  illustrations  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman 
literature.  Edited  by  Bcter,  Lips.  1820 — 182), 
2 Tols.  — 2.  CtUo  A/i{)br  s.  Df.  Sene^ute^  addressed, 
to  Atticus,  and  written  at  the  l>eginning  of  44  : it 
points  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age  may  be  most 
easily  supported. ~ 3.  I^aehtu  %.  De  Amidtia^ 
written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a companion:  also  addressed 
to  Atticus.  — 4.  De  Gloria  Libri  //.,  written  44, 
is  now  lost,  though  PeUarch  possessed  a MS.  of 
the  work.  — S.  De  Conedafioae  s.  De  Ludu  mi 
Muem/o,  wTitten  45,  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Tullia.  is  also  lost.  — III.  Spbcclativs 
Philosophy.  1.  Academkorum  Libri  //.,  a trea- 
tise upon  the  Academic  philosophy,  written  45 
Edited  by  Ooerenz,  Lips.  1810,  and  Orelli,  Turic. 
1827. — *2.  De  Finibu*  Bonorum  et  Malorum  Li- 
brx  V.  Dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and 
Peripatetics,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the 

or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed.  Written  in 
45.  Edited  by  Otto,  Lips.  1831,  and  by  Madrig, 
Copenhagen,  1839.  — 3.  Tueculunaruni  Dispn(a- 
tionum  I^i  V.  This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Bru- 
tus, is  a series  of  discussions  on  various  important 
points  of  practical  philosophy  supposed  to  Itare 
been  held  in  the  Tnsculanuin  of  Cicero.  Written 
in  45.  Edited  by  KUhner,  Jenac,  1835,  and  by 
Mooer,  Hannov.  3 vols.  1836 — 1837.  — 4.  Para- 
dota^  6 favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  written  early  in  46.  — 5. 
Iloriensiue  %.  De  Fhiloeophia^  a dialogue  in  praise 
of  pbiloiuphy,  of  which  fragments  only  are  extant, 
written  in  45. — 6.  T\maeu$  s.  DeUnirerto^  a 
translation  of  Plato’s  Timaciis,  of  which  we  possets 
a fragment. — IV.  Thboi.ooy.  1.  De  Natura 
Deorum  Libri  III.  An  account  of  the  speculations 
of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Academi- 
cians, on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
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of  a Divine  Being  ; dedicated  to  M.  Bnitue,  and 
written  early  in  44.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Creu* 
ser,  Lips.  1618.  — 2.  De  DiviMotioM  //.,  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  work.  It  presents 
the  opinions  of  the  diffen-nt  schools  of  philosophy 
upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of  divination.  Writ* 
ten  in  44,  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  Edited  by 
Creuzer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Frankf.  1828.  3. 

DeFato  Lit^  5tiK7ii/arts,  only  a fragment.  •~HL 
Oratioiis.  The  following  is  a list  of  Cicero's  ex* 
tant  speeches,  with  the  date  at  which  each  was 
delivered.  Some  account  of  each  oration  is  given 
separately  with  the  biography  of  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned.  1.  Pro  P.  Quintio,  b.c.  81. — 2. 
Pro  ^x.  Roscio  Amerino,  80,  — 3.  Pro  Q.  Roscio 
Comoedo,  76. — 4.  Pro  M.  Tullio,  71.  — 5.  In 
Q.  Caecilium,  70.  — 6.  In  Verrem  Actio  I.,  3th 
August,  70. — 7.  In  Verrem  Actio  II.  Not  deli- 
vered.—8.  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  69.  — 9.  Pro  A. 
Caecina,  69,  probably.  — 10.  Pro  I.»ege  Manilla, 
66. — 11.  Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  $6.  — 12.  Pro 
C.  Comelio,  55.—  13.  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida, 
64.  — 14.  De  Lege  Agraria,  3 orations,  63.  — 15. 
Pro  C Rabirio,  63.  — 16.  In  Caiilinom,  4 ora- 
tions, 65. — 17.  Pro  Murena,  63.  — 18.  Pro  P. 
Cornelio  Sulla,  62.  — 19.  Pro  A.  Licioio  Archia, 

61.  — 20.  Pro  L.  Valerio  Flacco,  59.  — 21.  Post 
Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.  57.-22.  Post  Re* 
ditura  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept.  57.  — 23.  Pro 
Dome  sua  ad  Pontifices,  29th  Sept.  57.  — 24. 
De  Haruspicum  Responais,  56.  — 25.  Pro  P.  Sex- 
tio,  56.  — 26.  In  Vatinium,  56.  — 27.  Pro  M. 
Caelio  Rufo,  56.  — 28.  Pro  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  56. 

' — 29.  De  Provinciis  Consularibua,  56. — 30.  In  L. 
Pisonem,  55.  — 31.  Pro  Cn.  Piancio,  55.-32. 
Pro  C.  I^birio  Pnstumo,  54.  — 33.  Pro  M.  Aemi- 
lio  Scauro,  54.  — 34.  Pro  T.  Annio  Milone.  52.  — 
35.  Pro  M.  Marcello,  47.  — 36.  Pro  Q.  Ligario, 
46.  — 37.  Pro  Rege  Deiotoro,  45.  — 38.  Ora- 
tiones  Pbilif^icae,  14  orations  against  M.  Anto- 
nius,  44  and  43.  «IV.  Epiatlei.  Cicero  during 
the  most  important  period  of  his  life  maintained  a 
close  com-spondence  with  Atticui  and  with  a w’ide 
circle  of  literary  and  political  friends  and  con- 
nexions. We  now  hare  upw*ards  of  800  letters, 
undoubtedly  genuine,  extending  over  a space  of  26 
years,  and  commonly  arranged  in  the  following 
manner:  — 1.  Episiolarum  <bl  Familiart$  $.  Epi$~ 
iolarum  ad  Dirtnot  Libri  ATT/,  a series  of  426 
epistles,  commencing  with  a letter  to  Pompey, 
written  in  62,  and  terminating  with  a letter  to 
Cassius,  July  43.  They  are  not  placed  in  chro* 
nohigical  order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same 
individuals,  with  their  replies,  where  these  exist, 
ore  grouped  together  without  reference  to  the  date 
of  the  rest.  — 2.  Episiolarum  ad  T.  Pomponium 
Atticum  Libri  XVL  a series  of  396  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  Atticus,  of  which  11  were  written  in 
68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the  end  of 

62,  and  the  lost  in  Nov.  44.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  in  chronological  order,  although  disloca- 
tions occur  here  and  there.  — 3.  Episiolarum  ad 
Q.  Fratrem  Libri  ///,  a series  of  29  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  the  first  written  in  59,  the 
last  in  54.  — 4.  We  find  in  roost  editions  Episio- 
Utrum  ad  Bndum  Liber^  a series  of  1 8 epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  To  these  are 
added  8 more,  first  published  by  Cratander.  The 
genuineness  of  these  2 books  is  doubtful. —The 
most  useful  edition  of  Cicero's  letters  is  by  SchUtz, 
6 Toll.  Svo.,  1809 — 1812,  in  which  they  are  or- 
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ranged  in  chronological  order.  — Cicero  also  wrote 
a great  number  of  other  works  on  historical  and 
miscellaneous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  He 
composed  several  poems,  most  of  them  in  his  earlier 
years,  but  2 at  a later  period,  containing  a bistort' 
of  hia  consulship,  and  an  account  of  his  exile  and 
recalL  A line  in  one  of  these  poems  contained  the 
unlucky  jiugle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal 
(x.  122),  O /oriunaiam  natam  me  consule  Pomam. 
—The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cicero 
is  by  Orelli,  Turic.  1826 — 1837,  9 vols.  Bvo.,  in 
13  parts.— 6.  Q.,  brother  of  the  orator,  was  bom 
about  102,  and  was  educated  along  with  his  bro- 
ther. In  67  he  was  aedile,  in  62  praetor,  and  for 
the  next  3 yean  governed  Asia  as  propraetor.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  58,  and  w*8rmly  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  the  recall  of  his  brother  from  banish- 
ment. In  55  he  went  to  Gaul  as  Ic^tus  to  Caesar, 
whose  approbation  be  gained  by  his  military  abi- 
lities and  gallantry:  he  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  the  resistance  he  offered  to  a vast  nost 
of  Gauls,  who  bad  attacked  his  camp,  when  he 
was  itatiuiled  for  the  winter  with  one  legion  in  the 
country  of  the  Nervii.  In  51  he  accompanied  hia 
brother  as  legate  to  Cilicia ; and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  be  joined  Pompey.  After 
the  battle  of  Phanalia,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  43.  Quintus  wrote  several  works, 
which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  an  address 
to  his  brother,  entitled  De  Peiiiione  Cousndutus. 
Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atti- 
cus; but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  an  unhappy  one.— 7.  K.,  only  son  of 
the  orator  and  his  wife  Tercntia,  was  65. 
He  accompanied  bis  father  to  Cilicia,  and  served 
in  Pompey's  army  in  Greece,  although  he  was 
then  only  16  years  of  age.  In  45  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  but  there  fell  into 
irregular  and  extravagant  habits.  On  the  death 
of  Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  republican  party, 
served  as  military  tribune  under  Brutus  in  Mace- 
donia, and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  fied  to 
Sex,  Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey  in  39, 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  w*as  favourably  received 
by  Octavian,  who  at  length  assumed  him  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  (b.  c.  30,  from  13th 
Sept)  By  a singular  coincidence,  the  despatch 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of  Antony, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  was 
addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  his  official  capacity, 
and  thus,  says  Plutarch,  **  the  divine  justice  re- 
served the  completion  of  Antony's  punishment  fot 
the  house  of  Cicero."  — 8.  son  of  No.  6,  and 
of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  was  bom  66  or 
67,  and  perished  with  bis  father  in  the  proscrip- 
tion, 43. 

(Hehynis  called  £plij^  (’E^dpij) 

in  Homer,  a town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  between 
the  Achcrusian  lake  and  the  sea. 

dednes  (KiKovff),  a Thracian  people  on  the 
Hebrus,  and  near  the  const. 

Cicynna  (KtVvi^a : Kiavrrtvr),  a demns  of  At* 
tica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  CecropU,  and  afterwards 
to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Cniola  (KiAiKia:  fern.  KlAio’cra),  a dis- 

trict in  the  S.  K.  of  Asia  .Minor,  bordering  to  the 
K.  on  Syria,  to  the  N.  on  Cappadocia  and  Lycaoniu, 
to  the  N.  VV.  and  W.  on  Piiidia  and  Pamphylia, 
On  all  sides,  except  the  W.,  it  is  enclosed  by 
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nMural  bcmnduriet,  namely,  the  Mediternmcan  on 
the  S.«  M.  Amanuion  the  K,and  M.  Taurus  on  the 
N.  The  W.  port  of  Cilicia  is  intersected  by  the 
ofTshoou  of  the  Taurus,  while  in  its  E.  part  the 
mountain  chains  enclose  much  laiyer  tracts  of 
level  country  : and  hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
couiiUy’  into  C.  Aspera  (K.  v}  rpax«us  or  rpaxft^ 
Tir),  and  C.  Cainpestria  (K.  if  wedidt)  ; the  latter 
was  also  called  Cilicia  Propria  (ij  iBims  K.).  Nu- 
merous rivers,  amon^  which  are  the  Pvramus, 
SAKua,  CvDNL’s  Calvcadnch,  and  smaller  moun- 
tain streams,  descend  from  the  Taurus.  The  E. 
division,  through  which  most  of  the  larger  rivers 
flow,  was  extremely  fertile,  and  the  narrower 
valleys  of  ('ilicia  Aspera  contained  some  rich 
tracts  of  land  ; the  latter  district  was  famed  for  its 
fine  breed  of  horses.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country'  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syrian 
race.  The  mythical  story  derived  their  name 
from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  started,  with 
his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for  Europe,  but 
stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of  Cilicia.  The 
country  remained  independent  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  under  which  it  fonned  a satrapy, 
but  appears  to  have  been  still  governed  by  its 
native  princes.  Alexander  subdued  it  on  his  march 
into  Upper  Asia ; and,  after  the  division  of  his 
empire,  it  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
leucidae : its  ‘plains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  and 
tiie  old  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  driven 
back  into  the  mountains  of  C.  Aspera,  where  they 
remained  virtually  independent,  practising  robber}* 
by  land  and  pimey  by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove 
them  from  the  sea  in  his  war  against  the  pirates, 
and,  having  rescued  the  level  coimtry  from  the 
power  of  Tigranet,  who  bad  overrun  it,  he  erected 
it  into  a Roman  province,  b.  c.  67—66.  The 
mountain  country  was  not  made  a province  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  The  pi'ople  bore  a low  cha- 
racter among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Carians,  Cupfiadociazis,  and  Cilicians,  w*ere  called 
the  3 bad  K's. 

Cillclae  Pylae  or  Portae  (oi  TToXai  rur  Ki- 
Xutlas  : Kolwljofthax),  the  chief  pass  between  Cap- 
padocia and  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on  the 
rood  from  Tyana  to  Tarsus.  This  was  the  way  by 
which  Alexander  entered  Cilicia, 

Cillclum  Hare  (ij  KiXtala  dcUcurva),  the  N.E.  | 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  os  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Issut. 

Cilix  (KfAi(),  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa,  was, 
with  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  sent  out 
by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who  had  been 
carried  otT  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settleid  in  the  country 
called  after  him  Cilicia. 

Cilia  (KfAAa),  a small  town  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  river  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Cillaeus,  in  the 
range  of  Qargarus,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo  sunuuned  Cillaeus.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  to  Pelops.  | 

Cilnli,  a powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan  toa*n 
of  Arretium,  were  driven  out  of  their  native  town 
in  B.C.  301,  but  were  restored  by  the  Homans. 
The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lucumones  in  their 
state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times  may  have 
held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Comp.  Hor.  Cartn. 
LI.)  The  name  has  bi*cn  rendered  chiefly  me- 
morable by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas.  [Mascsnas.] 

(Timber,  C.  Axmltu,  bad  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  from  Caesar,  and  was  one  of  .Antony's  sup- 
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I porten,  n.c.  43,  on  which  account  he  is  attacked 
by  Cicero.  He  w*as  charged  with  having  killed 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  calls  him  ironically 
Pfti/adefphus. 

Cimber,  L.  TilUtu  (not  Tullius),  a friend  of 
Caesar,  who  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
but  subsequently  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  b.  c.  ' 
44.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber  was  foremost  in 
the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  presenting  a petition 
to  Caesar  praying  far  his  brother's  recall  from 
exile.  ARcr  the  assassination,  Cimber  w*ent  to  his 
province  and  raised  a fleet,  with  which  he  rendered 
senice  to  Cassius  and  Bnitus- 

Cimbri,  a Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Cyrory.  [CaLTAi.]  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  peninsula,  which  was  called  after 
them  CberBonesns  Olmbrica  though 

the  greatest  uncertainty  prerailed  among  the  an- 
cients respecting  their  original  abode.  In  exjunc- 
tion with  the  Teuton!  and  Ambrunes,  they  migrated 
$.,  with  their  wives  and  children,  towards  the  close 
of  the  2nd  century  B.  C. ; and  the  w’hole  host  is 
said  to  have  contained  300,000  fighting  men.  They 
defeated  several  Roman  armies,  and  caused  the 
greatest  alarm  at  Home.  In  b.c.  113  they  de- 
feated the  consul  Papirius  Carbo.  near  Noreia,  and 
then  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  which  they  ravaged 
in  all  directions.  In  109  they  defeated  the  consul 
Junius  Silanus,  in  107  the  consul  CTaasiui  Longinus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  and  in  105  they  gained 
their  most  brilliant  victory  near  the  Rhone  over 
the  united  armies  of  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  and 
the  proconsul  Servilius  Caepio.  Instead  of  crossing 
the  Alps,  the  Cinibii,  fortunately  for  Rome,  marched 
into  Spain,  where  they  remained  2 or  3 years. 
The  Homans  meantime  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  tbelr  formidable  foes,  and  bad 
placed  their  troops  under  the  command  of  Marius. 
The  barbarians  returned  to  Gaul  in  102.  In  that 
year  the  Tcutoni  were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Marius,  near  Aquae  Sextlae  (Aiir)  in  Gaul  ; 
and  next  year  (101)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies 
were  likewise  destroyed  by  Marius  and  fTatulus, 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Campi  Raudii,  near 
Verona,  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  Cimbri,  who  were  then  a people  of  no 
importance,  sent  an  embasn*  to  the  emperor. 

OiBilntu  or  Cimlnliu  mona  (Mo$ue  CVwtao, 
also  M.  Foffliano),  a range  of  mountains  in  Etruria, 
thickly  covered  with  wood  (Saltus  Ciminius,  Silva 
Ciminia),  near  a lake  of  the  same  name,  N.W.  of 
Tarquinii  between  the  L<acus  Vulsinieusis  and 
Soracte. 

CinunSrli  (Ki^cpioi),  the  mme  of  a m}'thical 
and  of  a historical  peojdc.  The  mythical  Cimraerii, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the  furthest  W.  on 
the  ocean,  enveloped  in  constant  mists  and  dark- 
ness. Later  writers  sought  to  localise  them,  and 
accordingly  placed  them  either  in  Italy  near 
the  lake  Avemus,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesut. — The  historical  Cimmerii  dwelt  on 
the  Palus  Moeotis  (.Sea  o/  Azov\  in  the  Tauric 
Chersoneius,  and  in  Asiatic  Sormatio.  Driven 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Scythians,  they  passed 
into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.  £.,  and  p>enetrated  W. 
as  far  as  Aeoliiand  Ioni&  They  took  Sardis  b.c. 
635  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but  they 
were  expelled  from  Asia  by  Alyattes,  the  grandson 
of  Ardys. 

Cimmtrlui  Boflpfimi.  [Bosporus.] 

Ciaidlil  (Ki/MsXir:  CimoU  or  Ar^titre)^  an 
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Siland  in  the  Aegoean  tea,  one  of  the  Cjcladea,  he> 
tween  Siphnoe  and  Meloa,  celebrated  for  its  line 
white  earth,  used  by  fullers  for  cleaning  cloths. 

Cimon  (Kt^we).  1.  Son  of  Stesagoras,  and  father 
of  Miltiades,  victor  at  Marathon,  gained  3 Olympic 
victories  with  his  four«horse  chariot,  and  after  bis 
3rd  victorj'  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  Pisistnitus.  — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  son  of  the  great  Miltiades.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  (b.  c.  489),  he  was  imprisoned  because 
he  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  50  talents,  which 
was  eventually  paid  by  Collias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon's  sister.  Cimon  first  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  (480),  and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  was 
brought  forward  by  Aristides.  He  frequently  com- 
manded the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  aggressive  war 
against  the  Persians.  His  most  brilliant  success 
was  in  466,  when  he  defeated  a large  Persian 
fleet,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and  routed  their 
land  forces  also  on  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
phylia.  The  death  of  Aristides  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Themistocles  left  Cimon  without  a rival 
at  Athens  for  some  years.  But  his  influence  gra- 
dually declined  as  that  of  Pericles  increased.  In 
461  Cimon  inarched  at  the  head  of  some  Athenian 
triops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  their  revolted  subjects.  The 
Athenians  were  deeply  mortified  by  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  their  offers  of  assistance  were 
declined,  and  were  enraged  with  Cimon  who  had 
exposed  them  to  this  insult.  His  enemies  in  con- 
sequence succeeded  in  obtaining  his  ostracism  this 
year.  He  was  subsequently  reeled,  in  what  year 
is  uncertain,  and  through  his  intervention  a 5 year's  ' 
truce  was  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  450. 
In  449  the  war  was  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon 
received  the  command,  and  with  200  ships  sailed 
to  Cyprus ; here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or 
the  effects  of  a wound  carried  him  off. — Cimon 
was  of  a cheerful  convivial  temper ; frank  and  afin* 
ble  in  his  manners.  Having  obtained  a great  for- 
tune by  his  share  of  the  Persian  spoils,  he  displayed 
unbounded  liberality.  His  orchards  and  gardens 
were  thrown  open  ; his  fellow  demesmen  were  free 
daily  to  hb  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on 
ostentation.  With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
Asia  the  S.  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built,  and  at 
his  own  private  charge  the  foundation  of  the  long 
walls  to  the  Piraeus  was  laid  doam.-^S.  Of  Cleo- 
nae,  a painter  of  great  renown,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  460,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  painter 
of  Mrspective. 

Cini^n  (KivdSov),  the  chief  of  a conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (ifioiot)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesilaus  II.  (b-c.  398 — 397.)  The  plot  was 
discovered,  and  Cinadon  and  the  other  conspirators 
were  put  to  death. 

Cinaethon  (Kivaf6wr),  of  Lacedaemon,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished  B.  c. 
765. 

Cinira  or  CixiAnLt  (Zinara)^  a small  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  E.  of  Noxoi,  celebrated  for  its 
artichokes  (ai^tfpa). 

(XncuuL&tna,  L.  dnintloi,  a fitvourite  hero  of 
the  old  Roman  republic,  and  a model  of  old 
Roman  frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  bis 
iarm,  cultivating  the  bind  with  bis  own  hand. 
In  B.C.  460  he  was  appointed  consul  suffectus  in 
the  room  of  P.  Valerius.  In  458  be  was  called 
from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 
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deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army  from  the  pe- 
rilous position  in  which  they  had  l^en  placed  by 
the  Aequians.  He  saved  the  Roman  army,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and,  after  holding  the  dictator- 
ship only  16  days,  returned  to  his  farm.  In  439, 
at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  a 2nd  time  appointed 
dictator  to  oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Sp. 
Maeliui. — ^verol  of  the  descendants  of  Cincinna- 
tus  held  the  consulship  and  consular  tribunate,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  suflicient  importance  to  require 
a separate  notice. 

Cineltu  AUmentna.  [Aliubntus.] 

Clniaa  (KtWas),  a Thessalian,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  Ho  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  bis  day,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  heard  speak  in 
his  youth.  Pyrrhus  prised  his  persuasive  powers 
so  highly,  that  the  words  of  Ciiieas  (he  was  wont 
to  say)  had  won  him  more  cities  than  liis  own 
arms.''  The  most  famous  passage  in  bis  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  propoi«^s  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.  c.  280). 
Cinoaa  apared  no  arta  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  bis  arrival 
be  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name.  The  senate,  however,  re- 
jected his  proposals  mainly  through  the  dying 
eloquence  of  old  App.  Claudius  Caecus.  The  am- 
basudor  returned  and  told  the  king  that  there 
was  no  people  like  that  people,  — their  city  was  a 
temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two 
years  after  (278),  when  Pyrrbui  was  about  to 
cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  waa  again  sent  to 
negotiate  peace.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  Sicily 
shortly  afterwards. 

Cineilaa  (K<»^<rfas),  a dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and 
other  comic  poets.  But  he  had  his  revenge ; for 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Cbo- 
ragia,  as  far  as  regarded  comedy,  about  B.  c.  390. 

Cinga(CiiRea),ariver  in  HisponiaTarrecoueDsis, 
fislls  with  the  Sicoris  into  the  Ibenis. 

Cin^itSriz,  a Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
city  of  the  Treviri  (^^tes,  Trier),  attached  him- 
self to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law  to  Indutio- 
I mans,  the  head  of  the  independent  party.  When 
this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  Caesar,  be 
I became  chief  of  hit  native  city. 

Cingfilum  (Cingulonus:  Cinffolo)^  a toum  in 
I Picenum  on  a rock,  built  by  Lnbienua,  shortly  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  u.  c.  49. 

I dniiA,  ComfiUuo.  L L.,  the  famous  leader  of 
the  popular  party  during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in 
the  Eiut.  (b.  c.  87 — 84.)  In  87  Sulla  allowed 
CiniiA  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter  the 
constitution  as  then  existing.  But  ns  soon  os  Sulla 
had  left  Italy,  he  began  nis  endeavour  to  over- 
power the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius  and  Ins 
party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  his  colleague 
Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged  to  fly  the  city, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  senate  from  the  consulate. 
But  he  soon  returned;  with  the  assistance  of  Ma- 
rius, who  came  back  to  Italy,  he  collected  a power- 
fal  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  capture 
of  the  city,  and  the  iniisaacre  of  Sulla's  friends 
which  followed,  more  properly  belong  to  the  life 
of  Marius.  For  the  next  3 years  (86,  85,  84) 
Cinna  was  consul.  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return 
from  Greece;  and  Cinna  u*as  slain  by  his  own 
troops,  when  be  ordered  them  to  cross  over  from 
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Italy  to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  enconnter 
Sulla.^2.  L.,  son  of  No.  1.,  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
his  attempt  lo  overthrow  the  constitution  of  SulU 
7A : and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidns  in 
Sardinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perpema  to  join  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  Caesar  procured  his  recall  from  exile. 
He  was  made  praetor  by  Caesar  in  44 ; but  was 
notwithstanding  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  dictator. 
Though  be  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  be  ap- 
proved of  their  act ; and  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
tlie  mob  against  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered 
him.  See  below  Cinna,  Helvius.  ■ 

Ciima,  C.  Helvltu,  a poet  of  considerable  re>  | 
nnwn,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  In  B.  c.  44  he  was  ' 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  when  he  was  ronrdered  by  the 
nmb,  who  mistook  him  for  bis  namesake  Cornelius 
Cinna,  though  he  was  at  the  time  walking  in  Cae* 
sar'i  funenJ  procession.  His  principal  work  was 
an  epic  poem  entitled  Smyrna,  i 

Cmnamos,  Joannes  {*lwd»f$rfis  Klyyauos\  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  historians,  lived  ! 
under  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  (who  reigned 
A.  n.  1143 — 1180),  and  wrote  the  history  of  this  j 
emperor  and  of  his  father  Calo-Joannei,  in  6 books, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Editiid  by  Du  i 
Cange,  Paris,  1670,  fob,  and  by  Meineke,  Bonn, 
186,  8vo. 

Clnjps  or  Cinfphtu  (Kln^,  KiVv^r : Wad- 
Khaican  or  A'tei/o),  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  Syites,  forming  the  £. 
boundary  of  the  proper  territory  of  the  African 
Tripolis.  The  district  about  it  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  was  famous  for  its  fine>haired 
goats« 

CinjfrM  (Kiyvpas\  ton  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy* 
prus,  and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which 
latter  office  remained  hereditary  in  bis  family,  the 
tJinyradae.  He  was  married  to  Methame,  the 
daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king  Pygmalion,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  and  among  them  was 
Adonis.  According  to  some  traditions,  he  unwit- 
tingly begot  Adonis  by  his  own  daughter  Smyrna, 
and  killed  himself  on  discovering  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
romised  to  assist  Agamemnon  ; but  as  he  did  not 
eep  his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
perished  in  a contest  with  Apollo. 

Cipnj  or  Cipptu,  Oenftolui,  a Roman  praetor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddenly  grew, 
at  he  WHS  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  as 
the  haruspices  declared  that  if  he  returned  to  the 
city  he  would  be  king,  he  imposed  voluntary  exile 
upon  himself. 

Ciroe  (Kipicf)),  a mythical  sorceress,  daughter  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  by  the  Oceanid  Perse,  and  sister 
of  Aeetes,  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea.  Ulysses 
tarried  a whole  year  with  her,  after  she  had  changed 
several  of  hit  companions  into  pigs.  By  Ulysses 
she  became  the  mother  of  Agrius  and  Telcgonus. 
The  Latin  poets  relate  that  she  metamorphosed 
Scylla,  and  Picus  king  of  the  Ausonians. 

Cirodii  (Circeiensis  : CirotUo^  and  the  Uu.  Citta 
Vrcchia\  an  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  the  pro* 
montort'  Clroeiuni,  founded  by  Tarquiniui  Super* 
Ihu,  never  became  a place  of  importance,  in  consc- 
(juence  of  its  proximity  to  the  unhealthy  Pontine 
marshes.  The  oysters  caught  off  Circcii  were  cele- 
brated. (Hor.  Sat,  ii.  4.  33  ; Juv.  iv.  140.)  Some 
writers  suppose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  pro- 
montory. and  that  hence  it  derived  its  name. 

CiroMnin  {KtpKfitriov  i AVr/UsioA),  a city  of 
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Mesopotamia,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Aborrhas : the  extreme  border 
fortress  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Ciretu.  [Roma.] 

Cirphii  (Kip^nr),  a towm  in  Phods,on  a moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  which  is  separated  by  a 
valley  from  Parnassus. 

Cinha.  [Crissa.] 

Cirta,  aft  CoastantlnR  {Constantinch^  Ro.),  a 
city  of  the  MasiyUi  in  Nuroidia,  50  Roman  miles 
from  the  sea  ; the  capital  of  Syphax,  and  of  Msisi- 
nissa  and  his  successors.  Its  position  on  a height, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Ampsagas,  made  it  almost 
impregnable,  as  the  Romans  found  in  the  Jttgur- 
thine,  and  the  French  in  the  Algerine,  wars.  It 
was  restored  by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  honour 
of  whom  it  received  its  later  name. 

Ciuens  (Kur#ti;rta  king  in  Thrace,  and  lather 
of  Theano,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecuba,  who 
is  hence  called  Cifs5is  (Kitrcviit). 

Cistla  (K«rcfa),  a very  fertile  district  of  Su- 
tiana,  on  the  Choospes.  The  inhabitants  (Kio’aioi) 
were  a wild  free  people,  resembling  the  Persians  in 
their  manners. 

Cissoa  (KfO’o’dt),  a town  in  Macedonia  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Theasalonica,  to 
which  latter  place  its  inhabitants  were  trauspUnted 
by  Cassandcr. 

CiathinS  (Kio^fij).  1.  A town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysio,  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrha,  on  the 
Gulf  of  AdramrUiuro.-^.  (CU4ef-/foj^),  an  island 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia.~S.  In  the  my- 
thical gec^raphy  of  Aeschylus  {Prom.  799)  the 
^plains  of  Cisthene*'  are  made  the  abode  of  the 
Gorgons. 

Cdthaaron  (Kt$axpdn> ; CVMoeroa,  and  its  highest 
summit  Eiatia\  a lofty  range  of  mountains,  se- 
parated Boeotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica.  It  was 
covered  with  wood,  abounded  in  game,  and  was 
the  scene  of  several  celebrated  legends  in  mythology. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cithaeran, 
a mythical  king  of  Boeotia.  Its  highest  summit 
was  sacred  to  toe  Cithaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  was 
celebrated  the  festival  called  Datdala.  {Diet  of 
Ant  s.  r. ) 

Cithariflta,  a sea-port  town  {Ceirt9U\  and  a 
promontory  (C.  iPAiyle)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
near  Massilia. 

dtlom  (Kmov:  Ktricut).  1.  (Nr.  Lamtca^ 
Ru.),  one  of  the  9 chief  towns  of  Cyprus,  w*iih  a 
harbour  and  salt-works,  200  stadia  from  Salamis, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tetius:  here  Cimon,  the 
celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  was  bom.»3.  A town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  a mountain  Citius,  N.  W.  of  Beroca. 

Gltis(Klof:  KTof  or  Cifinus:  Ghio^  also 

Ghtmlio  and  KemHk\  an  ancient  city  in  Bitbynia, 
on  a bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Ci&mts  Sinus,  was 
colonised  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a place  ot 
much  commercial  importance.  It  joined  theActo- 
lian  league,  and  was  destroyed  by  Philip  III., 
king  of  Macedonia  ; but  was  rebuilt  by  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithvnia,  from  whom  it  was  called  Prasias. 

Ci^Us,  diatiditiit  sometimes  called  Julius,  the 
leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome, 
a.  d.  69 — 70.  He  was  of  the  Batavian  royal  race, 
and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  had  lost  an  eye. 
His  brother  Julius  Paulus  was  put  to  death  on  a 
false  charge  of  treason  by  Fontcius  Chpito  (a.  d. 
67  or  68),  who  sent  Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at 
I Rome,  where  he  was  beard  and  acquitted  by  Galba. 
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TT<»  was  afterwards  prefect  of  a cohort,  bat  under 
Vitellius  he  heemne  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
array,  and ‘with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life. 
He  vowed  vengeance.  His  countrymen,  who  were 
ihameftilly  treated  by  the  officers  of  Vitellius,  were 
easily  induced  to  revolt,  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  Cauninefates  and  Frisii.  He  took  up  arms 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  defeated  in  succession  the  generals  of 
Vitellius  in  Gaul  and  Oerroany,  but  he  continued 
in  open  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Vitellius. 
In  70  Civilis  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Ro- 
mans, b»it  wn-i  at  length  defeated  in  the  course  of 
the  year  by  Petilius  Cerealis,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Germany  with  an  immense  army.  Peace  was 
concluded  w'ith  the  Ralavi  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
latter,  hut  we  do  not  know  what  became  of  Civilia 
Cix&ra  (Kl^opa),  a mountain  fortress  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phaiemoiiitis  in  Pontus  ; once  a royal  resi- 
dence, but  destroyed  before  Strabo's  time: 

Clad&tu  (KAdSaor  or  KAdStor),  a river  in  Elis, 
flows  into  the  AlphCns  at  Olympia. 

Clampetia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lampetia 
( Ao^vc-r/et,  Ao^werf ta),  a town  of  Bnittium,  on 
the  W.  coast : in  ruins  in  Pliny’S  time. 

ClSnia.  1.  (Chiano\  a river  of  Etruria,  rises  $.  I 
of  Arretiura,  forms  2 small  lakes  near  Clusium,  W.  I 
of  I.ike  Trasimenus,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  E.  of  ! 
Vulsinii.  «"2.  The  more  ancient  name  of  the  Liris.  I 
— 8.  (Clan  in  Steiermork),  a river  in  the  Noric  I 
Alps.  I 

Clanlof.  [Litsrnvs.]  I 

dims  KAdpor),  a sraall  town  on  the  Ionian  i 
coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a celebrated  temple  and  j 
oracle  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Clarius.  I 

Claroa,  Sex.  Efucloa,  a friend  of  the  younger  ' 
Pliny,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  E.,  and  took 
Seleucia,  a.  D.  115. — His  son  Sextus  was  a patron 
of  literature,  and  was  consul  under  Antoninus  Pius, 

A.  D.  146.  j 

ClaMicus,  JuUtu,  a Trevir,  was  prefect  of  an  ' 

ala  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  under  Vilcl- 
lius,  A.  0.  69,  but  afterwards  joined  Civilis  in  his 
rebellion  against  the  Romans.  [CiVlLiA.]  : 

Claftldlnin  (Casiffjyio  or  Scfiiafepffio\  a fortified  j 
town  of  the  Ananes  in  Gallia  Cispndana,  not  far 
from  the  Po,  on  the  road  from  Dertona  to  Placentia. 

ClataniA,  a fortified  town  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
not  far  from  Bononia  ; its  name  is  retained  in  the 
small  river  Qttadfrna, 

CUudla.  L (Ittinta,  a Roman  matron,  not 
a Vestal  V'irgin,  as  is  frequently  stated.  When 
the  vessel  conveying  the  image  of  Cybele  from 
Pessinus  to  Rome,  had  stuck  fast  in  a shallow  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced 
that  only  a'chastc  woman  could  move  it  Claudia, 
who  had  been  accused  of  incontinency,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her, 

B. C.  204.-2.  Or  Clodia,  eldest  of  the  3 sisters  of 

P.  Clodius  Pulchcr,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  married 

Q.  Mnreius  Rex. — 3.  Or  Clodia,  second  sister  of 

P.  Clodius,  married  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  but  became 
infamous  for  her  debaucheriei,  and  w'as  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband.  Cicero  in  his 
letters  frequently  calls  her  Or  Clodia, 

youngest  sister  of  P.  C1odiu.s,  married  LajcuIIus, 
to  whom  she  proved  unfaithful.  All  3 sisters  are 
said  to  have  had  incestuous  intercourse  with  their 
brother  Publius. 

Claudia  Gena,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Claudii  w'ere  of  Sabine  origin,  and  came 
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to  Rome  in  b,  c.  504,  when  they  were  received 
among  the  patricians.  [Claudu'R,  No.  1,]  They 
were  noted  for  their  pride  and  haughtiness,  their 
disdain  for  the  laws,  and  their  hatred  of  the  pie- 
beians.  They  bore  various  sumanies,  which  are 
given  under  CLAUDitra,  with  the  exception  of  those 
with  the  cognomen  Nero,  who  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name.  — The  plebeian  CI.*iudii 
were  divided  into  several  families,  of  which  the 
most  c^abrated  was  that  of  Marcellus. 

Clau£ftnu»,  Clandlua,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  and  his 
sons  Arcadins  and  Honorius.  He  was  a native  of 
Alexandria  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  w'e  find 
him  in  a.  d.  395.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  all-powerful  Stilicho,  by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  A statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  inscription  on  whkh 
was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  15th  centutr.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  empress  Serena, 
through  whose  interposition  he  gained  a wealthy 
wife.  The  last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings 
belongs  to  404  ; whence  it  is  supposed  that  he  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Stilicho, 
who  was  put  to  death  408.  He  w*as  a heathen. 
His  extant  works  are : — 1.  The  3 panegyrics  on 
the  3rd,  4th,  and  6lh  consulships  of  Honorius.  2. 
A poem  on  the  nuptials  of  HonoriUs  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  Lays  on  the  same  subject 

4.  A panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius.  5.  The  praises  of  Stilicho,  in  2 books, 
and  a panegyric  on  his  consulship,  in  1 book 
6.  The  praises  of  Serena,  tlic  wife  of  Stilicho,  7. 
A paneg}Tic  on  the  consulship  of  Flavius  Mallins 
Th>‘odorua  8.  The  Epithalaminm  of  Palladius  and 
Celerina.  9.  An  invective  against  Ruiinus,  in 
books.  10.  An  tnvective  against  Eutropius,  m 2 
books.  1 1.  De  Beilo  Oildon^  the  first  book  of  an 
historical  poem  on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo. 

12.  De  B*ilo  GWico,  an  historical  poem  on  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  tho 
Goths,  concluding  with  tiie  battle  of  Pollentia. 

13.  Hap(us  Pro$erpinaey  3 books  of  an  unfinished 
epic  on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Gigantomachkiy 
a fragment  exieuding  to  128  lines  only.  15. 
5 short  epistle^.  16.  Eidj^ia^  a collection  of  7 
p>emB  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
history.  17.  Epigrammala^  a collection  of  short 
occasional  pieces.  — The  Christian  hymns  found 
among  bis  poems  in  most  editions  are  certainly 
spurious. — The  poems  of  Claudian  are  distiogolsbed 
by  purity  of  language,  and  real  poetical  genius.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Bnmiann,  Amst.  17^. 

daudidpdlil  (KAav3idiroAit),  the  name  of  some 
cities  called  afler  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  chief 
of  which  were : 1.  In  Bithynia  [BithyniumJ. 
2.  A colony  in  the  district  of  Cataooia,  in  Cap- 
padocia. 

Clandlat,  patrician.  See  Claudia  Oens.— 1. 
App.  Claodlus  Sablntu  Begiliensis,  a Sabine  of 
the  town  of  Regillum  or  Regilli,  who  in  bis  own 
country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus,  being  the 
advocate  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  w hen  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  two  nations,  withdrew  with 
a large  train  of  followers  to  Rome^  a c.  504.  He 
was  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians,  and 
lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  OMigned  to  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  formed  into  a new  tribe  called  the 
Claudian.  He  exhibited  the  chararteristics  which 
marked  his  descendants,  and  sboweAbe  most  bitter 
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hatred  toward*  the  plebeians.  He  was  consul  495, 
and  bis  conduct  towards  the  plebeians  led  to  their 
secession  to  the  Mons  Saccr  494.«  2.  App.  CL  Sab. 
Begin.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  471,  treated  the  sol- 
diers whom  he  commanded  with  such  severity, 
that  his  troops  deserted  him.  Next  year  be  was 
impeached  by  2 of  the  tribunes,  but,  according  to 
the  common  story,  he  died  or  killed  himself  before 
the  trial.  3.  C.  Cl.  Sab.  Bagill.,  brother  of  No. 
2.  consul  460,  when  App.  ilerdonius  seised  the 
Capitol  Though  a staunch  supporter  of  the  patri- 
cians, he  warned  the  decemvir  Appius  against  an 
immoderate  use  of  his  power.  His  remonstrances 
being  of  no  avail,  be  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but 
returned  to  defend  Appius  when  impeached.  ••  41 
App.  Cl.  Craattu  BegiU.  Bab.,  the  decemvir, 
commonly  considered  sou  of  No.  2,  but  more  pro- 
bably tlie  same  person.  He  was  consul  451,  and 
on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year, 
he  became  one  of  them,  and  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Hii  real  character  now  betrayed 
itself  in  the  most  tyrannous  conduct  towards  the 
plebeians,  till  hU  attempt  against  Virginia  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  decenivirate.  App.  was  im- 
})eached  by  V'irgiuius,  but  did  not  live  to  abide  his 
trial.  He  cither  killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.^  3.  App. 
ClanditiB  Caaotu,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  his  censorship  (312),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  coiisul  previously,  be  built 
the  .'\ppian  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Appian 
road,  which  was  continued  to  Capua.  He  re- 
tained the  censorship  4 years  in  opposition  to  the 
law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  ofBce  to  18 
months.  He  was  twice  consul  in  307  and  296 ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  fought  against  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Etruscans.  In  his  old  age,  Appius  by 
his  eloquent  speech  induced  the  senate  to  reject 
the  terms  of  peace  which  Cineas  had  proposed  on 
behalf  of  Pyrrhus.  Appius  was  the  earliest  Roman 
writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  n*as  the  author  of  a poem  known 
to  Cicero  through  the  Greek,  and  he  also  wrote  a 
legal  treatise,  IM  Uturpaiionihus,  He  left  4 sons 
and  5 daughters.  — • 6.  App.  Cl.  Caodex,  brother 
of  No.  5,  derived  bis  surname  from  his  attention  to 
naval  afbirs.  He  was  consul  264,  and  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  — 7. 
P.  CL  Pnloher,  son  of  No.  5,  consul  24.9,  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drepana,  in 
defiance  of  the  auguries,  and  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  was  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a dictator,  and  there- 
upon named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or  Glicia,  the  son 
of  a freedman,  but  the  nomination  was  immediately 
8U[wrs*ded.  He  was  impeached  and  condemned. 
— 8.  C.  Cl.  Centho  or  Cento,  son  of  No.  5,  consul 
240,  iind  dictator  213.  — 9.  Tib.  Cl.  Nero,  son  of 
No.  5.  An  account  of  bis  descendants  is  given 
under  Nkro.  — 10.  App.  Cl.  Pulober,  son  of  No. 
7,  oedile  217,  fought  at  Cannae  216,  and  was 
pmetor  215,  when  he  was  sent  into  Sicily.  He  was 
consul  212,  and  died  211  of  a wound  which  he 
received  in  a battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua.  — 
11.  App.  Cl.  PnlohM,  son  of  No.  10,  ser\*ed  in 
Greece  for  some  years  under  Flamininus,  Baehius, 
and  OUibrio  (197*^191).  He  was  praetor  187  and 
consul  185,  when  he  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Ingnunian  Ligurians.  He  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Greece  184  and  176. — 12.  P.  Cl.  Pul- 
cher,  brother  of  No.  11,  curule  acdlle  189,  praetor 
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I 1 88,  and  consul  164. — 13.  C.  Cl.  PnldOiOT,  bro- 
I ther  of  Nos.  11  and  12,  praetor  180  and  consul 
: 177,  when  be  defeated  the  Istrians  and  Liguriana. 
He  was  censor  160  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Oracchoa. 
I He  died  167.— 14.  App.  CL  Cento,  aedile  178  and 
I praetor  175,  when  he  fought  with  success  against 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain.  He  afterwards  served  in 
Thessaly  (173),  Macedonia  (172),  and  lllyricum 
(170). —16.  App.  Cl.  Pnlcher,  son  of  No.  II, 
consul  143,  defeated  the  Sulassi,  an  Alpine  tribe. 
On  his  return  a triumph  was  refused  him;  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitoL  He 
was  censor  136.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  133  with  Tib. 
and  C.  Gracchus  hos  appointed  triumvir  for  the 
division  of  the  lands.  He  died  shortly  after  Tib. 
Gracchus.  — 16.  C.  Claudios  Pulchtt,  cumle 
aedile  99,  praetor  in  Sicily  95,  consul  in  92. 
—17.  App.  Cl.  Polcher,  consul  79,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Macedonia.— 18.  App.  Cl.  Pul- 
char,  praetor  89,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
perished  in  the  great  battle  before  Rome  82.  — 
19.  App.  01.  Pulcher,  eldest  son  of  No.  18.  In 
70  he  served  in  Asia  under  his  brother-in-law, 
Lucullus ; in  57  be  was  praetor,  and  though  he  did 
not  openly  oppose  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment, 
he  tacitly  abetted  the  proceedings  of  his  brother 
Publius.  In  56  he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia ; 
and  in  54  was  consul  with  L.  Domitiu*  Ahenobarbue, 
when  a reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
him  and  Cicero,  through  the  intervention  of  Pompey . 
In  53  he  went  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia,  which  he 
goremod  with  tyranny  and  apacity.  In  51  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Cicero,  whose 
appointment  Appius  received  with  displeasure.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  be  was  impeached  by  DolabelLo, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  50  he  was  censor  with  L. 
Piso,  and  expelled  several  of  Caesar's  friends  from 
the  senate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
49,  he  Bed  with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  in 
Greece  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  was  on 
augur,  and  wrote  a work  on  the  augural  discipline, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.  He  was  also  disiin* 
guished  for  bis  legal  and  antiquarian  knowledge. 
— 20.  C.  Cl.  Puloher,  second  son  of  No.  18,  was 
a legattts  of  Caesar,  58,  praetor  56,  and  propraetor 
in  Asia  55.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  ex- 
tortion by  M.  Servilius,  who  was  bribed  to  drop 
the  prosecution.  He  died  shortly  afterwards.— 
21.  P.  Cl.  Pulcher,  usually  called  Clodiui  and  not 
Claudius,  the  youngest  son  of  No.  18,  the  notorious 
enemy  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate 
characters  of  n profligate  age.  In  70  he  served 
under  his  brotber-in-law,  L.  Lucullus  in  Asia;  but 
displeased  at  not  being  treated  hy  Lucullus  with 
the  distinction  he  bad  expected.  He  encouraged  the 
soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then  betook  himself  to  his 
other  brother-in-law,  Q.  M.'ircius  Rex,  proconsul  in 
Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without  ran- 
som, through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went  to 
Antioch,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making  wxa  on 
the  Arabians.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  65  he 
impeached  Catiline  for  extortion  in  bis  government 
of  Africa,  hut  w'as  bribed  by  Catiline  to  let  him 
escape.  In  64  he  accompanied  the  propaetor  L. 
Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpinn,  where  he  resorted 
to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  money. 
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In  62  he  profaned  the  nytteriee  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
wliich  were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in 
the  bouse  of  Caesar*  who  was  then  praetor,  by  en- 
terinf(  the  house  disguised  as  a female  musician,  in 
order  to  meet  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  an  intrigue.  He  was  discorered,  and  next 
year,  61,  when  quaestor,  was  brought  to  trial,  but 
obtained  an  acquittal  by  bribing  the  judges.  He 
had  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evi- 
dence shewed  that  Clodius  was  with  him  in  Rome 
only  3 hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been 
at  Intenunna.  Cicero  attacked  Clodius  in  the  se- 
nate with  great  vehemence.  In  order  to  revenge 
himself  npon  Cicero,  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  femily  that  he  might  obtain  the  formida- 
ble power  of  a tribune  of  the  plebs.  He  a*as  tri- 
bune 58,  and,  supported  by  the  triumvirs  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  drove  Cicero  into  exile  ; but 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  he  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  rec^l  of  Cicero  in  the  following  year. 
[CiciRO.]  In  56  Clodius  was  aedile  and  at- 
tempted to  bring  his  enemy  Milo  to  trial.  Each 
had  a Urge  gang  of  gladiators  in  bis  p^,  and  fre- 
quent fights  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Rome 
^tween  the  2 parties.  In  53,  when  Clodius  was 
a candidate  for  the  praetorihip,  and  Milo  for  the 
consulship,  the  contests  between  them  became  more 
violent  and  desperate  than  ever.  At  length,  on  the  - 
20th  of  January,  52,  Clodius  and  Milo  met,  appa-  ; 
rently  by  accident,  on  the  Appian  road  near  Bovillae.  | 
An  afiay  ensued  between  their  followers,  in  which  | 
Clodius  was  murdered.  The  mob  was  infhrUted 
at  the  death  of  their  fevoorite ; and  such  tumults  t 
followed  at  the  burial  of  Clodius,  that  Pompey  was  \ 
appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to  restore  order  to  ; 
the  state.  For  the  proceedings  which  followed  see  | 
Milo.  The  second  wife  of  Clodius  was  the  note-  ; 
rious  FuLviA.<»2d.  App.  CL  Pxtleher,  the  elder  | 
son  of  Na  20,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Milo  on  | 
the  death  of  P.  Clodius,  52.  •—28.  App.  Cl.  Pul*  | 
cber,  brother  of  No.  21,  joined  bis  brother  in 
prosecuting  Milo.  As  the  two  brothers  both  bore 
the  praenomen  Appius,  it  it  probable  that  one  of 
them  w*as  adopted  by  their  uncle  Appius.  [No. 
19].~24.  Bez.  Clo&va,  probably  a descendant 
of  a freedman  of  the  Claudia  gent,  was  a roan  of 
low  condition,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  P.  Clo- 
dius in  all  his  acts  of  violence.  On  the  death  of 
the  Utter  in  52,  ho  urged  on  the  people  to  revenge 
the  death  of  bis  leader.  For  hit  acts  of  Wolence 
on  this  occasion,  be  was  brought  to  trial,  was  con- 
deroed,  and  after  remaining  in  exile  8 years,  was 
restored  in  44  by  M.  Antoninus. 

Clandliu  I.,  koman  emperor  a.  o.  41 — 54.  His 
full  name  was  To.  Clacdius  Drusva  Nsro 
OiRifANicua.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Dmsus, 
the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  of  An- 
tonia, and  was  bom  on  August  1st,  B.C.  10,  at 
Lyons  in  Oaul  In  youth  he  was  weak  and  sickly, 
and  was  n^lected  and  despised  by  his  relatives. 
When  he  grew  up  he  devo^  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  but  was  not  idlowed 
to  take  any  part  in  public  aflisirs.  He  had  reached 
the  age  of  50,  when  be  was  suddenly  raised  by  the 
soldiers  to  the  imperial  throne  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula.  CUndius  was  not  croel,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  his  character  made  him  the  sUve  of  his 
wires  and  freedmen,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent 
to  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have 
committed  of  hU  own  accord.  He  was  mairied  4 
times.  At  the  time  of  bis  accession  he  was  married 
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to  hU  3rd  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria  Messalina, 
who  governed  him  for  some  years,  together  with 
the  freedmen  Narcissus,  Pallas,  and  others.  After 
the  execution  of  Messalina,  48,  a fate  which  she 
richly  merited,  CUudiut  was  still  more  unfortunate 
in  choosing  for  hi«  wife  his  niece  Agrippina.  She 
prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Bri- 
tannicus,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she 
might  secure  the  succession  for  the  Utter.  Claudius 
soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence poisoned  by  Agrippina,  54. — Several  public 
works  of  great  utility  were  executed  by  Claudius. 
He  built,  for  example,  the  famous  CUndian  aquae- 
duct  (Atpta  Claudia),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the 
emissary  by  which  the  water  of  lake  Fuciaus  w'as 
carried  into  the  river  Liris.  In  his  reign  the 
southern  part  of  Britain  was  made  a Roman,  pro- 
vince, and  CUudiui  himself  went  to  Britain  in  43, 
where  he  remained,  however,  only  a short  time, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  — - 
Claudius  wrote  several  historical  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
important  was  a history  of  Etruria,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  he  m^e  use  of  genuine  Etruscan 
sources. 

CUndloi  XL  (M.  Ai^rzlius  Claudius,  tur- 
named  Gotuicus),  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  268 — 
270,  was  descended  from  an  obKure  family  in 
DardanU  or  Illyria,  and  by  his  military  talents 
rose  to  distinction  under  Decius,  Valerian,  and 
Gallienns.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Gallienus  (268),  and  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion defeated  the  Alemanni  in  the  N.  of  Italy. 
Next  year  he  gained  a great  victory  over  an  im- 
mense host  of  Goths  near  Naissus  in  DardanU, 
and  received  in  consequence  the  surname  Ooddeut. 
He  died  at  Sirmium  in  270,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Aurelian. 

Claxfimixiaa  (of  KXjiifofAtved : KXa^o^^ior : A«- 
fttiisais),  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  D^ecapolis,  Uy  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsuU,  upon  the  gulf  of 
I Smyrna.  The  city  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
I by  the  Colophonians  under  Paralus,  on  the  site  of 
I the  later  town  of  Chy triuni,  but  to  have  been  re* 

' moved  further  E.,  as  a defence  against  the  Per- 
> sians,  to  a small  island,  which  Alexander  after- 
wards united  to  the  mainUnd  by  a causeway.  It 
was  one  of  the  weaker  membm  of  the  Ionian 
league,  and  was  chiefly  peopled,  not  by  lonians, 
but  by  Cleonaeans  and  Phliasions.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a free  city.  It  bad  a considerable 
commerce,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Cybele,  and  still  more  as  the 
biithplaoe  of  Anaxagoras. 

ClBander  (KA<av6pos).  L Tyrant  of  Gela, 
reigned  7 yean,  and  was  murdered  B.C.  498.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  oIm  called  Oleander.  The  Utter  was 
deposed  by  Oelon  when  he  seised  the  government, 
491.  «m2.  A Lacedaemonian,  hannost  at  Bysan- 
tiuro  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks  returned  from 
Asia.  »8.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  was  put  to 
death  by  Alexander  in  Carmania,  325,  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  oppressive  government  in  Media.  — 
4.  A Phrygian  slave,  and  subsequently  the  profli- 
gate favourite  and  minister  of  Commodua  In  a 
popular  tumult,  occasioned  by  a scarcity  of  com, 
he  was  tom  to  death  by  the  mob. 

ClSiJitlief  ( KA4o»^i).  1.  A Stoic,  born  at 
Amos  in  Trots  about  B.  c.  300.  He  entered  lift 
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a«  a boxer,  and  had  only  4 drachmas  of  his  own 
when  he  be;^  to  tiudy  philosophy.  He  first 
placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno, 
whose  disciple  he  continued  for  19  years.  In  order 
to  support  himself,  he  worked  all  night  at  drawing 
water  from  gardens ; but  as  he  spent  the  whole 
day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  had  no  visible 
means  of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus  to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
judges  wore  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
dustry which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  10 
minae,  though  Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
them.  He  w'as  namrally  slow,  but  his  iron  in- 
dustry overcame  all  difficulties  ; and  on  the  death 
of  Zeno  in  2611,  Cieanthes  succeeded  him  in  his 
school.  He  died  about  220,  at  the  age  of  80,  of 
voluntary  starvation.  A hymn  of  his  to  Zeus  is 
still  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments. 
Edited  by  Stun,  1785,  and  Mersdorf,  Lips.  1835. 
— 2.  An  ancient  painter  of  Corinth. 

CUliarchai  (KAeap^or).  1.  A Spartan,  distin- 
guished himself  in  seveml  important  commands 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans  to 
send  him  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks 
in  that  quarter  against  the  Thracians.  But  having 
been  recalled  by  the  Ephors,  and  refusing  to  obey 
their  orders,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
thereupon  crossed  over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him 
a Urge  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched 
with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  being  the  only  Greek  who 
was  aware  of  the  prince’s  object.  After  the 
batUe  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Clearchus  | 
and  the  other  Greek  generals  tvere  made  prisoners  , 
by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  and  were  put  to 
death.— • 2.  A citizen  of  Heracl&i  on  the  Kuxine,  ' 
obtained  the  tyranny  of  his  native  town,  b.  c.  365, 
hr  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  , 
lie  governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assas&inat^ 
353,  after  a reign  of  12  years.  He  is  said  to  have  ' 
been  a pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates,  —i 8.  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  author  of  a number 
of  works,  none  of  w'bich  ore  extant,  on  a great  va-  i 
riety  of  subjects.  — 4.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the  ' 
new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown.  i 

emmens.  L T.  Flavltui,  cousin  of  the  emperor  ^ 
Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  pul  to  death.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a CKrittisn.  — 2.  Bominuj, 
bishop  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St  Paul 
mentions  {PkiL  iv.  3).  He  wrote  2 epistles  in 
Greek  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  of  which  the  1st 
and  part  of  the  2nd  are  extant  The  2nd,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  genuine.  The  /foco^i/iones, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Clement,  were  not  written 
by  him.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  Pairtt 
ApoftcAicx^  of  which  the  most  convenient  editions 
are  by  Jacobson,  Oxford,  1838;  and  by  Hcfele, 
Tubingen,  1839.  <— 8.  AlexandriniLf,  so  called 
from  his  long  residence  at  .Alexandria,  w’as  ardently 
devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
which  had  a great  influence  upon  his  views  of 
Christianity.  He  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  teaching  of  Pantaenus  at  Alexandria,  was  or- 
dained presbyter  about  a.  d.  190,  and  died  about 
220.  Hence  he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Sevens  and  CanicalU,  193 — 217.  His  3 principal 
works  constitute  parts  of  a whole.  In  the  Ilorta- 
iortf  Address  to  the  Greeks  {A6yos  IlgorpsirTtxdr, 
dee.)  bis  design  was  to  convince  the  Heathens  and 
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to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  Paeda^oejue 
(ncufloTWTdr)  takes  up  the  new  convert  at  the 
point  to  w hich  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
I by  the  hortatory  address,  and  furnishes  him  with 
I rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  Aifrc*- 
mata  ( Srpafgarcir)  are  in  8 books : the  title  (5¥ro- 
ma/a,  i.  e.  paieh-toork)  indicate!  its  miscellaneouf 
character.  It  is  rambling  and  discursive,  but  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  many  points  of 
antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  5tb  book.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  delineate  the  perfect 
Christian  or  Gnostic^  after  be  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  by  sublime  spe- 
culations in  philosophy  and  theology. 

Bv  Potter,  Oxon.  1715,  fob  2 vola  ; by  KloU,  Lips, 
1830—34,  8vo.  4 vok 

Cle5bia.  [Biton.] 

Cldibflllna  (KAfudvxfrn),  or  Cl^bfill  (KXco- 
doi/An),  daughter  of  Clenbulus  of  Lindus,  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  composed  a 
number  in  hexameter  verse ; to  her  is  ascribed  a 
well-know'n  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year: — **  A 
father  has  12  children,  and  each  of  these  80  daugh- 
ters, on  one  side  white,  and  on  the  other  side  black, 
and  though  immortal  they  all  die.*’ 

CleobUus  (KA«l4ouAor),  one  of  the  Seven  Sagos, 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  lived  about 
a.  c.  580.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles, 
in  verse ; he  was  said  by  some  to  htive  been  the  author 
of  the  riddle  on  the  year,  generally  attributed  to 
his  daughter  Cleobuline.  He  was  gready  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person. 

Cledchixos  (KAfoxdgijr),  a Greek  orator  of 
Myrlca  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the  orator 
Democharei  and  the  philosopher  Arcesilas,  towards 
the  close  of  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

Cloombrfltos  (KAe^^iggeror).  1.  Son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  ac.  480,  for  Plistarriiu% 
infant  son  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  w'as  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  his  son  Pau- 
sanias.  — 2.  I.  King  of. Sparta,  son  of  Pausanias, 
succeeded  his  brother  Agcsipolis  I.,  and  reigned  b.  c. 
380 — 37L  He  commanded  the  Spartan  troops 

several  times  against  the  Thebans,  and  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  after  fighting  most  bravely. 
—8.  n.  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law  of  Leonidiu 
II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made  king  by  the  party 
of  Auis  IV.  about  243.  On  the  return  of  Leonidas, 
Cleombrotus  w*as  deposed  and  banished  to  Tegeo, 
about  240.  — 4.  An  Academic  philosopher  of  Am- 
bracia,  said  to  have  killed  himself,  after  reading 
the  Phaedon  of  Plato  ; not  that  he  had  any  suffer- 
ings to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  exchange 
this  life  for  a better. 

CleomSdei  (KA«o/xf}8qf).  L Of  the  island  As- 
typalaea,  an  athlete  of  gigantic  strength.— 2.  A 
(irei'k  raatheniatician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  ; the  author 
of  a Greek  treatise  in  2 books  oss  tie  CirctUar 
Theory  of  the  Heavenlti  Bodiee  (KtMcAiicnr 
Mrretupwr  B«4Aia  3<m),  which  is  still  extant. 
It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse than  of  the  geometrical  principles  of  astronomy. 
Edited  by  Balfour,  BnrdM.  1605  ; by  Bake, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1820  ; and  by  ^midt.  Lips.  1832. 

CleominM  (KAeofc^injr),  L King  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Auaxandrides,  reigned  B.  c.  520—491.  He 
was  a man  of  an  enterprising  but  wild  character. 
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Kis  greatest  exploit  wa»  hit  defeat  of  the  Argivea, 
in  which  6000  Argive  citizena  fell ; but  the  date 
of  this  event  is  doubtful.  In  510  he  commanded 
the  forces  by  whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven 
from  Athens,  and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoras 
and  the  aristocratical  party,  against  Clisthenes. 
By  bribing  the  priestess  at  Delphi^  he  efh^ted  the 
deposition  of  his  colleague  Dimaratus,  491.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  seised  with  madness  and  killed 
himself. » 8.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  CleombroCtit 
I.,  reigned  370 — 309  ; but  during  this  long  period 
we  have  no  information  al>out  him  of  any  im- 
portance. » 3.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonidas  II., 
reigned  236 — 222.  While  still  young,  he  married 
Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV. ; and  following  the 
example  of  the  latter,  ho  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  ancient  Spartan  constitution,  and  to  regenerate 
the  Spartan  character.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
noble  mind,  strengthened  and  purified  by  philo- 
sophy, and  possess^  great  energy  of  purpose.  Ills 
first  object  was  to  gain  for  Sparta  her  old  renown 
in  war ; and  for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the 
Achacans,  and  carried  on  war  with  the  League 
with  great  success.  Having  thus  gained  military 
renown  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
W’inter  of  226 — 225  to  put  the  Ephors  to  death 
and  restore  the  ancient  constitution.  The  Achaeans 
now  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  for  the  next  3 years  Cleomenes 
carried  on  war  against  their  united  forces.  He 
was  at  length  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Sellasia  (222),  and  6ed  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  on  the 
death  of  that  king  be  was  imprison^  by  his  successor 
Philopator.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  attempted 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  but  finding  no  one  join 
him,  he  put  himself  to  death,  220. 

CUoiMiiM.  1.  A Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Eg^'pl, 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  nomarch  of  the 
Arabian  district  (r6futs)  of  Egypt,  and  receiver  of 
the  tribute  from  the  districts  of  Egypt,  a a 331. 
His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  collected  im- 
mense wealth  by  his  extortions.  After  Alexander's 
death  he  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy,  who  took 
possession  of  his  treasures.»2.  A sculptor,  son  of 
Apollodonis  of  Athens,  executed  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  the  pedestal.  He  lived  between 
a c.  363  and  146. 

Cll^on  (KAwe),  son  of  Cleaenetus,  wras  ori- 
ginally a tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  public 
as  an  opponent  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  this 
great  man,  a c.  429,  Cleon  became  the  favourite 
of  the  people,  and  for  about  6 years  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnetian  war  (423—422)  was  the  head  of  the 
party  opposed  to  peace.  He  is  represented  by 
Aristophanes  as  a demagogue  of  the  lowest  kind, 
mean,  ignorant,  cow*ardly,  and  venal  ; and  this 
view  of  his  character  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides. 
But  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  the  satire 
of  the  poet  ; arid  the  usual  impartiality  of  the  his- 
torian may  have  been  warped  by  the  sentence  of 
his  banishment,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability,  that  it  was  through 
Cleon  that  Thucydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleon 
may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Athens,  and  by  his  ready,  though 
somewhat  coarse,  eloquence,  gained  great  influence 
over  them.  In  427  he  strongly  advocated  in  the 
assembly  that  the  Mytilenaeans  should  be  put  to 
death.  In  424  hs  obtained  his  greatest  glory  by 
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taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to  Athens. 
PuflPed  up  by  this  success,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  army,  to  oppose  Dnuidas  in 
Thiace  ; but  he  was  defeated  by  Brasidas,  under 
the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  422. 
— The  chief  attkek  of  Aristophanes  upon  Cleon 
was  in  the  Kniyhts  (424),  in  which  Cleon  figtires 
as  an  actual  dramatis  persona,  and,  in  defa^t  of 
an  artificer  bold  enough  to  moke  the  mask,  was  re- 
presented by  the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared 
with  wine  lees. 

CledZLae  (KAcwrai:  KXfwvafotb  I.  An  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  on  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos, 
on  a river  of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Apesas  ; 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Cleonea,  ion  of  Pelopa. 
»2.  A town  in  the  peninsula  Athos  in  Cbalcidice. 
»3.  Hyampolii. 

ClMnjhBini  (KAecii^ufiof).  1 An  Athenian,  fre- 
quently attack^  by  Aristophanes  as  a pestilent 
demagogue.  *2.  A Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias, 
much  beloved  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Ageii- 
laus:  he  fell  at  Leuctra,  B.C.  371.  3.  Younger 

son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  his  lather's  death,  309,  in  con- 
s«K|uence  of  his  violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In 
303  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  l^^inst  the  Liicanians.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew Italy,  and  seized  Corryra  \ and  in  272 
he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Sparta.  [Acrotatua.] 

Cleopatra  (KAcordrpa).  1.  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,.  and  wife  of  Meleager,  is 
said  to  have  hanged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone.  2.  (Hist)  Niece  of  Attalus,  mar- 
ried Philip,  B.  c.  337,  on  whose  murder  she  w*as 
put  to  death  by  Olympias. » 3.  Daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Ale.xander  the  Great, 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  336.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husband  died  326.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
several  of  his  generals,  and  at  length  promised  to 
marry  Ptolemy  ; but  having  attempted  to  escape 
from  Sardis,  where  she  hod  been  kept  for  years  in 
a sort  of  honourable  captivity,  she  was  assassinated 
by  Antigonus.**4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  III, 
the  Great,  married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  1 93.«— 
6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  and  No.  4, 
married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  and 
on  his  death,  146,  her  other  brother  Ptolemy  VI. 
Physcon.  She  was  soon  afterwards  divorced  by 
Pbyscon,  and  fled  into  Syria.  ^ 6.  Daughter  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  and  of  No.  5,  married 
first  Alexander  Hulas  (150),  the  Syrian  usurper, 
and  on  his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  During  the 
captivity  of  the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  con- 
nexion which  he  there  formed  with  Khodogune, 
the  Parthian  princess,  she  married  Antiochus  VII. 
Sideles,  his  brother,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius 
on  his  return.  She  likewise  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
ion  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  fiither's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  Her  other 
son  by  Nicator,  Antiochus  V'lII.  Grypui,  suc- 
ceeded.to  the  throne  (125)  throhgh  her  influence  ; 
and  he  compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which 
•he  had  prepared  for  him  also.  [Antiochus  VIII.] 
She  had  a son  by  Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  lur* 
named  Cyzicenu*.«7.  Another  daughter  of  Pto- 
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lemy  VI.  Philometor  and  No.  S,  married  her  uncle 
Phyecon,  when  the  latter  divorcM  her  mother.  On 
the  death  of  Phyacon  she  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
her  eider  son,  Ptoh'my  VIII,  Lathyrus,  and  then 
in  conjunction  with  her  younger  son  Alexander. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter  in  89.«»8. 
Panghter  ol  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  No.  7,  raamed 
first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus,  and  next 
Antiochus  IX.  Cyxicenus.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphaena,  her  own  sister,  wife  of  Antiochus 
Oryput.»9.  Usually  called  Selene,  another  daugh* 
ter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  married  1st  her  brother 
Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  No.  0 being  divorced),  2dly 
Antiochus  XL  Epiphanes,  and  3rdly  Antiochus  X. 
Eusebes.^lO.  Daughterof Ptolemy  VIII.  Lalhy- 
rus,  usually  called  Berenice.  [Bikknics,  No.  4.] 
11.  Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  fascination,  was  17  at 
the  death  of  her  father  (51),  who  appointed  her 
heir  of  his  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger 
brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  She 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  Pothiniis  and 
Achillas,  his  guardiana  She  retreated  into  Syria, 
and  there  collected  an  army  with  which  she  was 
preparing  to  enter  Egypt,  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  47.  Her  charms 
gained  for  her  the  mpport  of  Caes.ar,  who  replaced 
her  on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother. 
This  led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.  Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  the  undivided  r»i!e.  She  was,  however, 
associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother  of  the 
same  name,  and  still  quite  a child,  to  whom  she 
was  also  nominally  married.  She  had  a son  by 
Caesar,  called  C.aksarion,  and  she  afterwards 
followed  him  to  Rome,  where  she  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  44.  She  then  re* 
turned  to  Egypt,  and  in  41  she  met  Antony  in 
Cilicia.  She  was  now  in  her  28th  year,  and  in 
the  perfection  of  matured  beauty,  which,  in  cod- 
innetion  with  her  talents  and  eloquence,  completely 
won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  henceforth  appears 
os  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.  He  returned  with 
her  to  Eg^'pt,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  fora  short 
time,  in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus. But  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  hii 
afifections  ; he  soon  deserted  bis  wife  and  returned 
to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  roost  ex- 
travagant titles  and  honours.  In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleopatra  accompanied  her 
lover,  and  w*as  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31 ), 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fieet, 
and  thus  hastened  the  loss  of  the  day.  She  fled 
to  Alexandria,  vl^ere  she  was  joined  by  Antony. 
Seeing  Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  she  enter^ 
into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  and  promised  to 
make  away  with  Antony.  She  fled  to  a mauio* 
leum  she  had  built,  and  then  caused  a report  of  her 
death  to  be  spread.  Antony,  resolving  not  to  sur- 
vive her,  stabbed  himself,  and  w'as  drawn  up  into 
the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  arms.  She 
then  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus,  but  her 
charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart.  Seeing 
that  he  determined  to  carry  her  captive  to  Rome, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  either  by  the  poison 
of  an  asp,  or  by  a poisoned  comb,  the  former  suppo- 
sition being  adopted  by  roost  writers.  She  died  in 
the  39th  year  of  her  age  (b.  c.  30),  and  with  her 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  which 
was  now  made  a Roman  province. » 12.  Daughter 
of  Antony  and  No.  1 1,  bom  with  her  twin  brother 
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Alexander  in  40,  along  with  whom  she  was  carried 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Augustus 
married  her  to  Juba,  king  of  Nuiaidia.— >18.  A 
daughter  of  Mithridatei,  mairied  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia. 

Cleopatrii.  [Arsinob,  No.  6.] 

ClMphon  (KX«o<pwi'),  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
of  obscure,  and,  according  to  Aristophanes,  of 
Thracian  origin,  vehemently  opposed  peace  with. 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Diving  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  B.c.  404, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratical  party, 
and  was  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

Cleoatr&tus  (KA«d<rTparof),  on  astronomer  of 
Tenedos,  said  to  have  introduced  the  division  of 
the  Zodiac  into  signs,  probably  lived  between  a.  c. 
548  and  432. 

Clertun,  alsoOlevtun  and  Oleboa  {Glomouter), 
a Roman  colony  in  Britain. 

CUdM  (al  KAfI8«f;  C,S.Andrt\  “the  Keys,*' 
a promontory  on  the  N.  E.  of  Cyprus,  with  2 islands 
of  the  same  name  lying  off  it 

Climax  {KKifui^:  Ekder)^  the  name  applied  to 
the  W.  termination  of  the  Taurus  range,  which 
extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Pamphylian  Gulf, 
N.  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  made  a road 
between  it  and  the  sea.  There  were  other  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Clisiberrum.  [Auscr.] 

Cllniaa  (KA«ii'/as).  1.  Father  of  the  Camons 
Alcibiades,  fought  at  Artemisium  B.  c.  480,  in  a 
•hip  built  and  manned  at  his  own  expense : he  fell 
447,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.^2.  A younger  bro- 
ther of  the  famous  Alcibiades.  *8.  Father  of  Ara- 
tus  of  Sicyon,  was  murdered  by  Abantidas,  who 
seixed  the  tyranny,  264.  A Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, of  Tarentum,  a contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato. 

CUo.  [Musab.] 

CUstbdset  (KAcMrflfnjr).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
In  a c.  595,  he  aided  the  Amphictyons  in  the 
sacred  war  against  Ciirha,  which  ended,  after  1 0 
years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  city.  He 
also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos.  His  death  cannot 
be  placed  eariier  than  582,  in  which  year  he  won 
the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games. 
His  daughter  Agarista  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Megacles  the  Alcraaeonid.  2.  An  Athenian,  won 
of  Megacles  and  Agarista,  and  grandson  of  Na  1, 
appears  as  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan  on  the 
banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  could  not  cope  with  his  political  rival  Isa- 
goras  except  through  the  aid  of  the  commons,  he 
set  himself  to  increase  the  power  of  the  latter. 
The  principal  change  which  be  introduced  was  the 
abolition  of  the  4 ancient  tribes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  10  new  ones  in  their  stead,  B.  c.  510.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  instituted  ostracism.  Isagoras 
and  his  party  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Spartans, 
but  CHithenes  and  his  friends  eventually  tri- 
umphed. — 3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and 
effeminate  profligacy  brought  him  under  the  lash 
of  Aristophanes. 

ClitarohoB  (KXtlTopxof)*  L Tyrant  of  Erctria  in 
Euboea,  was  supported  by  Philip  against  the  Athe- 
nians, but  was  expelled  from  Eretria  by  Phocion, 
B.  c.  34 1. » 2.  Sm  of  the  historian  Dinon,  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, and  wrote  a history  of  it.  This  worit  was 
deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated  in  style,  but  ap- 
pears nevertheless  to  have  been  much  read. 
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CliternTim  or  CliternlA  (CUternInut),  n town 
of  the  Frentani,  in  the  territory  of  Lariimm. 

CUt5miehiui  {KX9tr6fMxos\  a Carthaginian  by 
births  and  called  Haadrubol  in  hit  own  language, 
came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  hit  age«  and 
there  studied  under  Camcades,  on  whose  death  he 
became  the  head  of  the  New  Academy,  a c.  129. 
Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books,  only 
a few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  object  in 
writing  them  was  to  make  known  the  philosophy 
of  his  master  Cameades.  When  Carthage  was 
taken  in  146,  he  wrote  a work  to  console  his  un- 
fortunate countrymAi. 

CUtOT  or  Clitfiritim  (KAefrup : KAfirdptor : nr. 
AAun',  Kil),  a towTi  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  a tributary  of  the  Aroanius : 
there  was  a fountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  given  to  persons 
who  drank  of  them  a dislike  for  wine.  (Ov.  Met, 
XT.  .322.) 

CUtumaus  (C?iVvmao),  a small  river  in  Umbria, 
springs  from  a beautiful  rock  in  a grove  of  cypress- 
trees,  where  was  a sanctuary  of  the  god  Clitumnus, 
and  &]ls  into  the  Tinia,  a tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

ClXtUS  (KAcrrot  or  KXtrrdf).  L Son  of  Bnr- 
dylis,  king  of  Illyria,  defeated  by  Alexander  the 
Cheat,  B.  c.  335.  ~ 2.  A Macedonian,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals  and  friends,  sunuuned  the  Black 
(MfAos).  He  saved  Alexander's  life  at  the  battle 
of  Granicus,  334.  In  328  he  was  slain  by  Alex- 
ander at  a banquet,  when  both  parties  were  heated 
with  wine,  and  Clitus  had  provoked  the  king's 
resentment  by  insolent  language.  Alexander  was 
inconsolable  at  his  friend's  death. » 8.  Another  of 
Alexander's  officers,  sumamed  the  White  (Aeirx^r) 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  ~4.  An  officer 
who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Antipater 
in  the  Lamian  war,  .323,  and.defeated  the  Athenian 
fleet.  In  321,  he  obtained  from*  Antipater  the  sa- 
trapy of  Lydia,  from  which  ho  was  expelled  by 
Antigonus,  319.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Polysperchon,  and  was  at  first  successful, 
but  his  ships  were  subsequently  destroyed  by  An- 
tigonns,  and  be  was  killed  on  shore,  318. 

dhadna  or  dnaclna,  the  **  Purifier"  (from 
cioart  or  elnert^ " to  wash  " or  **  purify  "),  a surname 
of  Venus  at  Rome. 

C16dlna,  another  form  of  the  name  CZaiuftas,  just 
as  we  find  both  eamdejc  aud  coefor,  lustrum  and 
olotlrrm^  Cauda  and  coda.  [Clauoivs.] 

Clddlos  Aiblnus.  [Albinus.] 

Olfidlnt  lUoer.  [Macxa.] 

CloeUa,  a Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  hostages 
given  to  Porsena,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the 
Etruscan  camp,  and  to  have  swum  acrou  the  Tiber 
to  Rome.  She  a'as  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to 
Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed, 
that  he  not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  alloa’ed  her 
to  take  with  her  a part  of  the  hostages.  Porsena 
also  rewarded  her  a’ith  a horse  adorned  with 
splendid  trappings,  and  the  Romans  with  the  statue 
of  a female  on  horseback,  which  was  erected  in  the 
Sacred  Way. 

Cloella  or  CluXUa  Oans,  of  Albrni  origin,  said 
to  have  been  received  among  the  patricians  on  the 
destruction  of  Alba.  A few  of  its  members  with 
the  surname  Siculus  obtained  the  consulship  in  the 
early  yean  of  the  republic.  ' 

Cldnaa  (KAovar),  a poet,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
musicians  of  Greece,  either  an  Arcadian,  or  a 
Boeotian,  probably  lived  about  b.  c.  620. 
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CldaXos  (KA^sior),  leader  of  tbe  Boeotians  in 
the  war  a^nst  Troy,  slain  by  Agenor. 

Clota  Aeatukrliun  {^Frith  o/ Ciyde),  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Scotland. 

Glfithfi.  [Moirab.] 

Clfla&tliui  Habitiu,  A.,  of  Larinum,  accused  in 
B.  c.  74  his  own  step-father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.  Oppianicus  was  condemned,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  judges  had  been  bribed 
by  Cluentioa.  In  66,  Cluentius  was  himself  ac- 
cused by  young  Oppianicus,  son  of  Statius  Albius 
who  bad  died  in  the  interval,  of  8 distinct  acts  of 
poisoning.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  the 
oration  still  extant 

ClflnBt  (Ru.  on  a hill  between  Conitta  deiChnJe 
and  Pcnmdba  de  Costiu),  a town  of  the  Arevacao 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a Roman  colony. 

Clfipte  or  Clj^pfia.  [ A apis.  ] 

Clniliuii  (Cluslnus:  Chiuii\  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  1 2 Etniiican  cities,  situated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  river  Clanis,  and  S.  W.  of  the 
Locus  Cluii&XLl  (L.  di  Chiusi).  It  was  more  an- 
ciently called  Caoert  or  Camart,  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  founded  by  tbe  Umbrian  race 
of  the  Camertet.  It  was  the  royal  residence  of 
Porsena,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  cele- 
brated sepulchre  of  this  king  in  the  form  of  a laby- 
rinth, of  which  such  marvellous  accounts  have  come 
down  to  ua  {Diet  of  Ant.  art  Labyrinihtu.)  Sub- 
sequently Gosium  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
by  whom  it  «*as  regarded  as  a bulwark  against  the 
Gaula  Its  siege  by  the  Gauls,  B.C  391,  led,  as 
is  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome  itself  by  the 
Gauls.  Clusium  probably  became  a Roman  colony, 
since  Pliny  speaks  of  Clusini  Veteres  et  Novi.  In 
its  neighbournood  were  cold  batha  (Hor.  Ep.  i* 
15.  9.) 

CKUlaa  (CSUese),  a river  in  Cisalpiue  Gaul,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ollius,  forming  the  ^undary  be- 
tween the  Cenomani  and  Insubrcs. 

Cliylu,  a family  of  Campanian  origin,  of  which 
the  most  important  person  was  1C.  ClnTitu  Rufat) 
consul  suflectus  A.o.  45,and  governor  of  Spain  under 
Galba,  a.  d.  69,  on  whose  death  he  espoused  tbe 
cause  of  VitelHua  He  was  on  historian,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius. 

Cljfmfine  (KAvju4pij)-  L Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  lapetus,  to  whom  she  bore 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others.— ^.  Daughter  of 
Iphis  or  Minyas,  wife  of  Phylacua  or  Cephalus.  to 
whom  she  bore  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  According 
to  Hesiod  and  others  she  was  the  mother  of  Phae- 
ton by  Helioe.— 3.  A relative  of  Mcnelaus  and  a 
companion  of  Helena,  with  whom  she  was  carried 
off  by  Paris. 

CljtaemnMtra  {K\vr«upvit<rrpa\  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  and*Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  and  half- 
sister  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  During  her  husband's  absence  at 
Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  Aegisthus,  and 
on  his  return  to  Mycenae  she  murdered  him  w'itK 
the  help  of  Aegisthus.  [.Agamemnon.]  Shew’as 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes,  who 
thus  avenged  the  murder  of  his  father.  For  de- 
tails see  Orestes. 

Cnemii  a range  of  mountains  on  the 

frontiers  of  Phocis  and  Locris,  from  which  the  N. 
Locrians  were  called  Epicnemidii.  A branch  of 
these  mountains  nins  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the 
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promontory  CnSmldes  (Kvn^tZBcr),  with  a town  of 
the  Mine  name  upon  it,  oppoaite  the  promontory 
Ccnaeiim  in  Euboea. 

Cndph  or  Cnflphtia  (KfomPit),  an 

Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a ecr- 
pent,  and  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

Cnidiia  or  OnldtU  (KriSor:  ; Ra.  at 

Cape  A’’rto)„a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
promontory  of  Triopium  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  wu 
a Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
Dorian  Hexnpolis.  It  was  built  partly  on  the 
mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a causeway,  and  had  t«*o  harbours.  It 
had  a considerable  commerce ; and  it  was  resorted 
to  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world,  that  they  might  see  the  statue  of  Aphrodite 
by  Praxiteles,  w'hich  stood  in  her  temple  here. 
The  city  possessed  also  temples  of  Apollo  and  Po- 
seidon. The  great  naval  defeat  of  Pisander  by 
Conon  f B.  c.  394)  took  place  otf  Cnidus.  Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  Ctesias, 
Eudoxus,  Sostratiis,  and  Agatharcidee.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  also  called,  at  an  early  period,  T riopia, 
from  its  founder  Triopos,  and,  in  later  times.  Stadia.  : 

CndftLS  or  Ondstu,  subsequently  CnoMUS  or 
Onosias  (Kw<r6i^  Kt'wtrcrdr,  \ 

Kkcitraiot : MaJero  TeMio)^  an  ancient 
toHii  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Minos,  wiis 
situated  in  a fertile  country  on  the  river  Caaretns 
(which  was  originally  the  name  of  the  town),  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  N.  coast  It  was  at  an 
early  time  colonized  by  Dorians,  and  from  it  Dorian 
institutions  spread  over  the  island.  Its  power  was 
weakened  by  the  growing  importance  of  Onrtyn 
and  Cydonia  ; and  these  towns,  when  united,  w'ere 
more  than  a match  for  Cnossus.  — Cnossus  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  poets  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  .with  Minos,  Ariadne,  the  Minotaur, 
and  the  Labyrinth  ; and  the  adjective  Cnossius  is 
frequently  used  a*  equi%*alent  to  Cretan. 

Cobtu  or  Cohlbus  (K»4oi),  a river  of  Asia, 
tlowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  £.  side  of  the 
Kuxine. 

Cdc&las-(Kci^KaAor'),  a mythical  king  of  Sitily, 
who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  Bight  from 
Crete,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughters 
put  Mines  to  death,  when  the  latter  came  in 
pursuit  of  Daedalus. 

Cocceini  Kerva.  [Nkhva.] 

Cdche  (Kwx^)«  A city  on  the  Tigris,  near  Cte- 
siphon. 

Codnthnm  or  Coointnm  (Ata/a  di  StHo\  a 
promontory  on  the  S.  £.  of  Bruttium  in  Italy,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  upon  iu 

Codes,  Hor&tiltit,  that  is,  Horatins  the  **  one- 
eyed,'*  a hero  of  the  old  Rnroan  lays,  is  said  to 
have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with  Sp. 
Lartius  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole  Etrus- 
can army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans  broke 
down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the  work 
was  nearly  finished,  Homtius  tent  back  his  2 com- 
panions. As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  quite  destroyed, 
he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  across  to  the 
city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The 
state  raised  a statue  to  his  honour,  which  was 

filaced  in  the  comitium,  and  allowed  him  as  much 
and  as  he  could  plough  round  in  one  day.  Poly- 
bius relates  that  Homtius  defended  the  bridge 
alone,  and  perished  in  the  river. 

Cocottatet,  a people  in  Aquitania  in  Gaul, 
mentioned  along  with  the  TorbelU. 
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Cdcj^lXum  (KosruAtov),  an  Aeolian  city  in  Mjsia, 
whose  inhabitants  (KoKi/Airoi)  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon ; but  which  was  abandoned  before  Pliny 'a 
time. 

Cocjtxu  (KwKvrds),  a river  in  Epirus,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Cocytus  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  as  a 
river  in  the  lower  world.  Homer  {Od,  x,  513) 
makes  the  Cocytus  a tributary  of  the  Styx  ; but 
Virgil  (Aen,  vi.  295)  represents  the  Acheron  aa 
Bowing  into  the  Cocytus. 

Codintu  Sinus,  the  S.  W.'part  of  the  Baltic, 
whence  the  Danish  islands  are  <^led  Codauonia. 
Codomannus.  [Darius.] 

Claras  (Rd8por).  L Son  of  MeUnthus,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
Attica  from  Peloponnesus  (about  B.&  1068  ac- 
cording to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle  declared, 
that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the 
Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus  thereupon  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  He 
entered  the  camp  of  tne  enemy  in  disguise,  com- 
menced quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  shun 
in  the  dispute.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the 
death  of  the  Attic  king,  they  retunied  home. 
Tradition  adds,  timt  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy 
to  succeed  such  a patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  wan 
appointed  archon  for  life  instead.«*2.  A Roman 
poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil.  Juvenal  also  speaks  of 
a wretched  poet  of  the  same  name.  The  name  is 
probably  fictitious,  and  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Roman  poets  to  those  poetasters  who 
annoyed  other  people  by  reading  their  productions 
to  them. 

Coala  (t&  KOiAa  rrjs  E^ofox),  **  the  Hollows  of 
Euboea,"  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  between  the 
promontories  C^phareus  and  Chersonesus,  very  dan- 
gerous to  ships  : here  a part  of  the  Persian  Beet 
was  wrecked,  b.  c.  480. 

Coali  (KoiAij),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis,  a little  way  beyond  the  Me- 
litian  gate  at  Athens : here  Cimon  and  Thucydides 
were  buried. 

Coeldaj^rXa  (i|  KoIAi;  2vpia^  i.  e.  HoUow  Syna\ 
was  the  name  given,  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, to  the  great  valley  {El-bnkaa\  between  the 
two  ranges  of  M.  Lebanon  (Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus),  in  the  S.  of  Syria,  bordering  up<m  Phoe- 
nicia on  the  W.  and  Psdestine  on  the  S.  In  the 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Syria,  which  became  subject  for  some  time 
to  the  kings  of  Egv'pt ; but,  under  the  Romann, 
when  Phoenicia  and  Judaea  were  made  distinct 
provinces,  the  name  of  Coelesyria  was  confined  to 
Coelesyria  proper  together  with  the  district  £.  of 
Anti-Libanus,  about  Damascus,  and  a portion  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan ; and  this  is  the  most 
usual  meaning  of  the  term.  Under  the  later  em- 
perors, it  was  considered  as  a port  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  called  Phoenice  Libam‘si&  The  country 
was  for  the  most  part  fertile,  especially  the  £.  dis- 
trict about  the  river  Chryiarrhoas : the  valley  of 
Coelesyria  proper  was  watered  by  the  Leontes. 
The  inhabitants  were  a mixt  people  of  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  called  Syropboeniciana 

(Si/po^triKCf). 

Coelitae  or  Coelaletaa,  a people  of  Thrace,  di- 
vided into  Majorca  and  Minorea,  in  the  distret 
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Coeletififtf  between  the  Hebrne  and  the  guK  of 
Alelas. 

Coellas.  [Caelius.] 

Coelotta  (KoUcif«roa),  a mountain  in  the  Sicy- 
oilinn  territory,  near  Phliu*,aii  o0thoot  of  the  Ar- 
cadian mountain  Cylletie. 

Coelni  (KoiAhr  Ai/in*')  or  Coela  (KutAa),  a eea- 
port  town  in  the  Thracian  Chereoneec,  near  which 
was  the  Kuf'hr  or  the  grave  of  Hecuba. 

[CVNOSSKMA.] 

Coeniu  (Koivot),  »on-in4aw  of  Pannenion,  one 
of  the  ablest  generaU  of  Alexander  the  Great,  died 
on  the  HyphasU,  B.  c.  327. 

Coenfre  (Ko/^upa),  a place  in  the  island  Thasoe, 
opposite  Samotbrace.  * 

Cddi  (KcS^s),  of  Mytilene,  diesuaded  Darius 
Hystaspis,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  from  breaking 
up  his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube.  For  this 
good  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
tyranny  of  Mytilene.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  b.  c.  501,  he  was  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Mvtilenaeans. 

CollLpU  (KdAwi^  in  Dion  Cass. : JTit/po),  a river 
in  Pannonia,  flows  into  the  Savus:  on  it  dwelt  the 
Colapiani. 

Colchis  (KoAxlr:  KdAxor),  a country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  K.  by 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  K by  Iberia;  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.  the  boundaries  w'ere  somewhat  indrfinite,and 
were  often  considered  to  extend  as  far  as  Trapezus 
iTrfhisoitd).  The  land  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  and 
its  river  Phasis  are  famous  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy.  [Argonaittai.]  The  name  of  Colchis  is 
flrst  mentioned  by  Aeschylus  and  Pindar.  The 
historical  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
country  may  be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Milesians.  It  was  a very  fertile  country,  and 
yielded  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  flax,  and  wax,  as 
articles  of  commerce;  but  it  was  most  &inous  for 
its  manufactures  of  linen,  on  account  of  which,  and 
of  certain  physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  su)^ 
posed  the  Colchians  to  have  been  a colony  from 
Egypt  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  until  Miihridatcs  Eupator  made  it  subject 
to  tho  kingdom  of  Poiitus.  After  the  Mithridatic 
war,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Romans,  but  they  did 
no(  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Tnijan.  Under  the 
later  emperors  the  country  was  called  Laiica,  from 
the  name  of  one  of  its  principal  tribes,  tho  lauL 

CdUftt  (KwAidr),  a promontory  on  the  W.eoast 
of  Attica,  20  stadia  S.  of  Phalerum,  with  a temple 
of  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the  Penlan  ship# 
were  cast  after  the  battle  of  Salamia  Colias  is 
usually  identified  with  the  cape  called  the  Three 
Towers  (Tpeir  Ilupyoi),  but  it  ought  to  be  placed 
S.E.  near'A'yior  Koa/iar. 

CoUitla  (Collatlnus).  1.  (rbs^e/Zoevio),  a Sa- 
bine town  in  Laiium,  near  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Anio,  taken  by  Tarquinius  PriKUS.*— 2.  A town 
in  Apulia,  only  mentioned  under  the  empire. 

ColUtlntit,  L.  Tarqalnliu,*  son  of  Egerius,  and 
nephew  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  derived  tbe  surname 
Collatlnus  from  the  town  Collatia,  of  which  his 
father  had  been  appointed  governor.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Lucretia,  and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter 
by  Sex.  Tarquinius  that  led  to  the  dethronement 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls  ; but  as  tbe  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collntimis  resigned  bis  office  and 
retired  from  Home  to  Lavinium, 
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CoUIiui  Forte.  [Roma.] 

CoUjftua  (KoAAvriir,  also  Ko\vrr6%’.  KoAAu- 
Ts^),  a demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegeit,  was  included  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
and  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city 
was  divided : it  was  the  demus  of  Plato  and  tbe 
residence  of  Tiroon  the  misanthrope. 

Cdldnao  (KoAwraf),  a small  town  in  the  Troad, 
mentioned  in  Greek  history,  but  destroyed  before 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

Cffldtxte  Agrippina  or  Agripplneuia  {Cologne 
on  tbe  Rhine),  originally  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ubii,  and  called  Oppidum  or  Civitaa  was 

a place  of  small  importance  till  a.  0.51,  when  a 
Roman  colony  was  planted  in  the  town  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina, who  was  bom  here,  and  from  w hom  it  deriv^ 
its  new  name.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  jus 
Italicum.  It  soon  became  a large  and  flourishing 
city,  and  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Germany.  At 
Cologne  there  are  still  several  Roman  remains,  an 
ancient  gate,  with  the  inKription  C.  C.A.A.  i.  e. 
CWoma  Ciaudia  Augusta  AgrippinentiSy  tbe  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  wails,  Ac. 

Coldnia  Eqtieatrii.  [Noviodvmtm  ] 

Coltotu  (KoAwvdr : IteAwKci/t  -Wrnr,  •i'idri)T), 
a demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
afterwards  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  10  stadia,  ora 
little  more  than  a mile  N.W.  of  Athens  ; near  the 
Academy,  lying  on  and  round  a hill  ; celebrated 
for  a temple  of  Poseidon  (hence  called 
*Iwircior),  a grove  of  the  Eumenides,  and  the  tomb 
of  Oedipus.  Sophocles,  who  was  a native  nf  this 
demus,  has  dcKribed  the  scenery  and  religious  as- 
I sociations  of  the  spot,  in  his  Oedipus  Coloneus.  — 
There  was  a hill  at  Athens  called  Colonus  Agoraeus 
(KoAwv^r  h irfopeuos). 

CdlfiphAn  (KoAo^r  : ZUUy  Ru.),  one  of  the  12 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Mopsus,agnindson  of  Tiresias.  It  stood 
about  2 miles  from  the  coast,  on  tbe  river  Halesus, 
which  was  famous  for  the  coldness  of  iu  water, 
between  Lebed  us  and  Ephesus,  120  stadia  (12 
gcog.  miles)  from  the  former  and  70  stadia  (7  g.  ra.) 
from  the  latter:  its  harbour  was  called  Notium. 
It  was  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  possessing  a considerable  fleet 
and  excellent  cavalry;  but  it  suffered  greatly  in 
war,  being  taken  at  different  times  by  the  Lydians, 
the  Persians,  Lysimaebut,  and  the  (^i)ician  piratea. 
It  was  made  a free  city  by  the  Romans  after  their 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Besides  claiming 
to  be  tbe  birth-place  of  Homer,  Colophon  was  the 
native  city  of  Mimnennus,  Hermesionax,  and  Ni- 
cander.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  Clarius  in  its  neighbourhood.  [Clarur.] 

CdloaSM  (KoAocr<roi,  aft.  KoAdffirai : KoAocrern- 
n>v,  Strab.,  KoAoirffacdr,  N.  T.  ; Khtmaty  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia  on  the  river  Lycus,  once  of 
great  importance,  but  so  reduced  by  the  rise  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Laodicea  and  Hienpolit, 
that  tbe  later  geographers  do  not  even  mention  it, 
and  it  might  have  b^n  forgotten  but  for  its  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
tbe  middle  ages  it  was  called  Xwt'oi,  and  hence 
the  modern  name  of  the  villoffo  on  its  site. 

Colotea  (KoAs&Tir*),  1.  Of  Lampsacut,  a bearer 
of  Epicurus,  against  whom  Plutarch  wrote  2 of  his 
works.  ■>•2.  A sculptor  of  Paros,  flourished  a.  c. 
444,  and  assisted  PhidUs  in  executing  tbe  colossus 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
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CilSmelU,  L.  Jnaliu  Koder&tiu,  a native  of 
Oadet  in  Spain,  and  a contemporarj  of  Seneca.  We  l 
kave  no  particnlara  of  hie  life  ; it  appean,  from  his  ! 
own  aocouiiti  that  at  some  period  of  his  life,  he 
Tuited  Syria  and  Cilicia  ; but  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  his  ordinary  residence.  He  wrote  a work 
upon  agriculture  (IM  fie  fiitstka),  in  12  books, 
which  is  still  extant.  It  treats  not  only  of  agri-  | 
culture  proper,  but  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  olive,  of  gardening,  of  rearing  cattle,  of 
bees,  &c.  The  10th  book,  which  treats  of  garden- 
ing,  is  composed  in  dactylic  hexameters,  and  forms 
a sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgies.  There  is 
also  extant  a work  De  Arhoribfis^  in  one  book.  The 
style  of  Columella  is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  fiei  fiusiiene^  4 vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1704. 

Colnnmae  Harenlii.  [Abyla  ; Calps.] 

ColUthtif  (KdAovdor),  a Greek  epic  poet  of  Ly- 
copoHs  in  Kgypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  an  extinct 
poem  on  **  The  Rape  of  Helen”  ('EXdrTfr  aprory^), 
consisting  of  392  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by 
Bekker,  Bert  1816,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 

Golyttoa.  [Collytub.] 

Comlna  (Kd^ara).  1.  C.  Pontica  (Ginnms^ 
Ru.),  a flourishing  city  of  Pontus,  upon  the  river 
Iris,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Taurica, 
the  foundation  of  which  tradition  ascribed  to 
Orestes.  The  high-priests  of  this  temple  took 
rank  next  after  the  king,  and  their  domain  was 
increased  by  Pompey  after  the  Mithridatic  war.« 
2.  Cappadociae,  or  C.  Chryse  {Bostan)^  lay  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  Cataonia, 
and  was  also  celebrated  for  a temple  of  Artemis 
Taurica,  the  foundation  of  which  was  likewise 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes. 

Combrte  (Kwp^sta),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Crossaea. 

Comlnlum,  a town  in  Samnimn,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wart. 

ConuB&gflna  (Ko^/uryirr^),  the  N.  E.-most  dis- 
trict of  Syria,  was  hounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Tau- 
rus, and  on  the  $.  by  Cyrrhestice.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall 
of  which  it  maintained  its  independence  under  a 
race  of  kings  who  appear  to  have  been  a branch  of 
the  flunily  of  the  Selencidae,  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
Under  Constantine,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  made  a 
part  of  Cyrrhestice.  The  district  was  remarkable 
for  its  fertility. 

Commloi,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  advanced 
to  that  dignity  by  Caesar,  who  bad  great  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Britain  to  ac- 
company the  ambassadors  of  the  British  states  on 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  but  be  was 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  ivas  not  re- 
leased till  the  Britons  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  sue  for  peace.  In  b.  c. 
52  he  joined  the  other  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  arms  even 
aher  the  capture  of  Alcsia. 

ConunSdus,  L.  Cei&nlna,  was  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian. A.  D.  136,  when  he  took  the  name  of  L. 
Ablius  ViauB  Cassar.  His  health  was  weak  ; 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  His  son  L. 
Aurelius  Veras  was  the  colleague  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  the  empire.  [Virus.] 
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GommSdoi,  L.  Anrimni,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
180 — 192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  younger 
Faustina,  was  bom  at  Lanuvinro,  161,  lutd  wns 
thus  scarcely  20,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire. He  was  an  unworthy  son  of  a noble  father. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  care  which  his  flither 
had  bestowed  upon  his  education,  be  turned  oat 
one  of  the  roost  sanguinary  and  licentious  tyranta 
that  ever  disgraced  a throne.  It  was  after  the 
suppression  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  which  had 
been  organised  by  bis  sister  Lucilla,  183,  that 
he  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway  to  his  ferocious 
temper.  He  resigned  the  government  to  various 
favourites  jrho  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion (Perennis,  Clcander,  Laettu,  and  Eclectns),' 
and  abandoned  himself  without  interruption  to  the 
most  shameless  debauchery.  But  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity, 
and  sought  to  gain  popular  applause  by  fighting  as 
a gladiator,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear. 
In  consequence  of  these  exploits  be  assumed  the 
name  of  Hercules,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  worshipped  as  that  god,  191.  In  the  following 
year  his  concubine  Marcia  found  on  his  tablets, 
while  he  was  asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  perish 
along  with  Laetus  and  Eclectus  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  state.  She  forthwith  administered 
poison  to  him,  but  as  its  operation  was  slow.  Nar- 
cissus, a celebrated  athlete,  was  introduced,  and 
by  him  Commodus  was  strangled,  Dec.  31st,  19*2. 

ComnSna.  [Anna  Comnena.] 

CoBiplfltiim,  a town  of  the  Carpetani  in  His- 
ponia  Tarraronensis,  between  Segovia  and  Bilbilis. 

CompoR  (Coropsanus:  Consa)^  a town  of  the 
Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  oftbe  Aufidus. 

Cdiatim  (Comensis:  Cbmo),  a town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpinn,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  branch  of 
the  Lacus  Larins  (L.  di  Como).  It  was  originally 
a town  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and  was  colonized 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by 
Julius  Caesar.  Caesar  settled  there  6000  colonists, 
among  whom  were  500  distinguished  Greek  fa- 
milies; and  this  new  population  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  old  inhabitants,  that  the  town 
was  called  Nacum  Cbmam,  a name,  however, 
which  it  did  not  retain.  Comum  was  celebrated 
for  its  iron-manufactories:  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  younger  Pliny. 

COmaa,  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy,  is  re- 
presented as  a winged  youth. 

Concordia,  a Roman  goddess,  the  personification 
of  concord,  had  several  temples  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  was  built  by  Camillus  in  commemoration 
of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, B.C.  367.  In  this  temple  the  senate  fre- 
quently met.  Concordia  is  represented  on  coins  as 
a matron,  holding'  in  her  left  hand  a cornucopia, 
and  in  her  right  either  an  olive  branch  or  a patera. 

Condftte,  roe  name  of  many  Celtic  toams,  said 
to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Confluentes,  u e.  the 
union  of  two  rivers. 

CondrfUi,  a German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
the  dependents  of  the  Treviri,  dwelt  between  the 
Eburones  and  the  Treriri  in  the  district  of  CbNdrtw 
on  the  Maos  and  Ourthe. 

Gonfloentea  {Co6imz\  a town  in  Germany  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

Conls&las  (KoWo’oAot),  a deity  worshipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Priapus. 


CONON. 

C^Sson  (K^«wr).  1 A di«tmgiu»hed  Athenian 

J^eueraK  held  MTeral  important  coramands  in  the 
alter  part  of  the  Peloponneiian  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  hj  Lrsander  at  Aejcos 
Potami  (b.  & 405),  Conon,  who  was  one  of  the 
generals,  escaped  with  8 ships,  and  took  refuge 
with  Eeagoras  in  Cyprus,  where  be  remained  for 
some  years.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet  almg  with  Phar^ 
nabaaus,  and  in  this  capacitT  was  able  to  render 
the  rooet  effectual  service  to  fils  natire  country,  fn 
394  he  gained  a decisive  victory  over  Pisander, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.  After  clearing 
the  Aegean  of  the  Spartans,  he  returned  to  Athens 
in  393,  and  commenced  restoring  the  long  miUs 
and  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus.  When  the  Spur* 
tans  opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribaaus,  the 
Persian  satrap,  Conon,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Anuilcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribaaus.  According  to 
some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  But  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  died. « 3.  Son  of  Tiraotheus,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  lived  about  318.  8.  Of  Sanaos, 

a distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphns 
and  Euergetei  (B.C.  1183 — 222)^  and  was  the  friend 
of  Archimedes,  who  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  None  of  his  works  are  preserved  « 4.  A 
grammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustns,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Aiiry^osir,  a collection  of  50  narra- 
tives relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period. 
An  epitome  of  the  work  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

C3n6pa  (Kwr^a  ; — Tfri}f~-wa4bf), 

a village  in  Aetolia  on  the  Achelous,  enlarged  by 
Arsin<^  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  and  called  afrer  her 
name. 

ConAontOf  IMi,  the  12  Etruscan  gods  who  formed 
the  council  of  Jupiter.  Ther  consisted  of  6 male 
and  6 female  divinities : we  do  not  know  the  names 
of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva, 
Summanus,  Vulcan,  Sotum,  and  Mars  were  among 
them. 

Cousentla  (Consentlnus : Cosmra),  chief  town 
of  the  Bruttii  on  the  river  Crathis:  here  Alaric  died. 

F.  Conientliu,  a Roman  grammarian,  probably 
flourished  in  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  is  the  author  of  2 extant  grammatical  works, 
one  published  in  the  Collection  of  grammarians  by 
Putschios,  Honor.  1605  {De  Daahus  Partibus  Ora- 
r>oafr,  Nomine  H Fcr6oX  other  by  Buttmao, 

Berol.  1817. 

C.  Consldlns  Longni,  propraetor  in  Africa,  left 
his  province  shortly  Wfore  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  a.  c.  49,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q. 
Ligarius.  He  returned  to  Africa  soon  afterwards, 
and  held  Adrumetum  for  the  Pompeian  party. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  at  Thapsus,  he 
attenipted  to  fly  into  Mauretania,  but  was  mur> 
dered  by  the  Oaetuliaos. 

Constans,  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  Coiistantine 
the  Great  and  Fausta,  received  after  his  flsther's 
death  (a.  d.  337)  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa  as 
his  share  of  the  empire.  After  successfully  resist* 
ing  bis  brother  Constantine,  who  was  slain  in  in* 
vading  his  territory  (3-10),  Constans  became  master 
of  the  whole  West  His  weak  and  profligate  cha- 
racter rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt,  and  he 
was  slain  in  350  by  the  soldiers  of  the  usurper 
MaONBNTK/'S. 


CONSTANTINUS.  J87 

Coxistazitila.  1.  Daughter  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
ms  and  half-sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  mar- 
ried to  Licinius,  the  colleague  of  Constantine  in  the 
empire.  *8.  Daughter  of  Constantius  II.  and 
grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  married 
the  emperor  Gratiaiu 

Conatantla,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  little  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names.  1.  In  Crpmse  named 
after  Constantius  [Salamir].  2.  In  Phoenicia, 
after  the  same  [Antaradur].  3.  In  Palestine, 
the  port  of  Gaza,  named  after  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  also  called  Magiuna.  4. 
In  Mesopotamia.  [Antonikopolir.] 

Constantliuit  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fausta,  married  to  Hannibalianus,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  to  Gallus  Caesar. 

Conttantfna,  the  city.  [CmTA.] 

OositaatiBdpdlil  (Kwr<rramVtf0  vdXjf:  Con- 
HtuUmopU)^  huUt  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Btzan- 
TiOM  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  called  it  after 
bis  own  name  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  solemnly  consecrated 
A.  D.  330.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of  Rome. 
Thus  it  covered  7 hills,  was  divided  into  1 4 regiones, 
and  was  adorned  w’ith  various  buildings  in  imita- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Western  world.  Its 
extreme  length  was  about  3 Roman  miles ; and  its 
walls  included  eventually  a circumference  of  1 3 or 
14  Roman  miles.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  E.  till  its  capture  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.  An  account  of  its  topography  and 
history  does  not  fall  witbin  the  scope  of  the  present 
work. 

Conataatliitii.  1. 1.  Sumamed  **  the  Great,*'  Ro- 
man emperor,  a.  d.  306^337,  eldest  son  of  the  em- 
perorConttantiuj  Chloroi  and  Helena,  was  bom  a.  d. 
272,  at  Naissus  (Affrsa),  a town  in  upper  Moesia. 
He  was  early  tiained  to  arms,  and  served  with 
great  distinction  nnder  Oalerius  in  the  Persian 
war.  Oaleriiu  became  jealous  of  him  and  detained 
him  for  some  time  in  the  E.;  but  Constantine  at 
last  contrived  to  join  his  frther  in  Gaul  just  in 
time  to  accompany  him  to  Britain  on  his  exp^ition 
^inst  the  Piets,  .306.  His  father  died  at  York 
in  the  tame  year,  and  Constantine  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  empire.  Galerius,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of  the  West,  ac- 
knowledged Constantine  at  master  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only 
The  commencement  of  Constantine's  reign,  however, 
is  placed  in  this  year,  though  he  did  not  receive 
the  title  of  Angustus  till  308.  Constantine  took 
up  his  residence  at  Treviri  (TVevsi),  where  the 
remains  of  bit  palace  are  still  estant.  He  governed 
with  justice  and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  feared  by  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  It 
was  not  long  however  Wore  be  became  involved 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.  In  the  same 
year  that  he  had  been  acknowledged  Caesar  (306), 
Maxentiui,  the  son  of  Maximian,  bad  se»^  the 
imperial  power  at  Rome.  Constantine  entered  into 
a close  alliance  with  Maxentiui  by  marrying  his 
sister  Fausta.  But  in  310  Maximian  formed  a 
plot  against  Constantine,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
bis  son-in-law  at  Mossilia.  Maxentiui  resented 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  attack  Omitantine  in  Gaul.  Constantine 
anticipated  his  movements,  and  invaded  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a large  army.  The  struggle  was  brought 
to  a close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at  the  village 
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of  Saxa  Hubn  noar  Rohh*,  OctoW  27tb,  312. 
Maxentius  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Kome,  but  perished  in  the  river.  It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  Constantine  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  On  bis  march  from 
the  N. to  Rome,  either  at  Autun  in  Gaul,  or  near 
Andemach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  is  said  to 
have  seen  in  the  sky  a luminous  cross  with  the 
inscription  rovr^  yUo,  Bv  TKia,  CoNairsa; 
and  on  the  night  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
with  Maxentius,  a vision  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  Constantine  in  his  sleep,  bidding  him  inKribe 
the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  tale  of  the  cross  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  that  of  the  vision,  and  even 
the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  credit.  It  was  Con> 
stantinc's  interest  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
numerous  Christian  subjects  in  his  struggle  with 
his  rivals  ; and  it  wras  probably  only  self-interest 
wliich  led  him  at  first  to  adopt  Christianity.  But 
whether  sincere  or  not  in  his  conversion,  his  con- 
duct did  little  credit  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed.  The  miracle  of  his  conversion  was  coni- 
memomted  by  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Labarum^ 
at  the  summit  of  which  wras  the  monogram  of  the 
name  of  ChrisL  Constantine,  by  his  victory  over 
Maxentius,  became  the  sole  master  of  the  \V. 
Meantime  important  events  took  place  in  the  E. 
On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  l.i(’iiiius  and 
Maximinns  had  divided  the  East  between  them; 
but  in  313  a war  broke  out  between  them,  Maxi- 
min  w*as  defeated,  and  died  at  Tarsus.  Thus  there 
W’ere  only  two  emperors  left,  Licinius  in  the  E.  and 
Constantine  in  the  W.;  and  l>etween  them  also  war 
broke  out  in  314,  although  Licinius  had  married 
in  the  preceding  year  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
Constantine.  Licinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis  in 
Pannonia  and  afterwards  at  Adrianople.  Peace 
w'as  then  concluded  on  condition  that  Licinius 
should  resign  to  Constantine  Illyricum,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia,  314.  This  peace  continued  undis- 
turbed for  9 years,  during  which  time  Constantine 
was  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians 
on  the  DanuW  and  the  Rhine.  Tn  these  wurs  his 
son  Crispus  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  323 
the  W'ar  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  was 
renewed.  Licinius  was  again  defeated  in  2 great 
battles,  first  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Chal- 
cedon.  He  surrendered  nimself  to  Constantine 
on  condition  of  having  his  life  spared,  but  he 
W'as  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Thes- 
salonica  by  order  of  Constantine.  Constantine 
wras  nowr  sole  master  of  the  empire.  He  resolved 
to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  Bysantium, 
w'hich  he  called  after  his  owrn  name  Constan- 
tinople, or  the  city  of  Constantine.  The  new 
city  W'as  solemnly  dedicated  in  .330.  Constantine 
reigned  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
32.5  he  supported  the  orthodox  bishops  at  the  great 
Christian  council  of  Nicaea  (Nice),  which  con- 
demned the  Arian  doctrine  by  adopting  the  word 
6fioob<riov.  In  324  he  put  to  death  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  on  a charge  of  treason,  the  truth  of  w hich 
however  seems  very  doubtful.  He  died  in  May, 
337,  and  was  baptized  shortly  before  his  death  by 
Eusebius.  His  three  sons  Constantine.  Constantius 
and  Constans  succeeded  him  in  the  empire.-^.  II. 
Roman  emperor,  337—340,  eldest  of  the  3 sons  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  father's 
death.  Dissatisfied  w’ith  bis  share  of  the  empire^ 
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be  made  war  upon  his  younger  brother  Constaas, 
who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defeated  and  stain 
near  Aquileia.«8.  An  usurper,  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  407.  He  also  obtained  possession  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
former  country-*  He  reigned  4 years,  but  was 
defeated  in  41 1 by  Constantius,  the  general  of  Ho- 
norins,  w*as  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  — 4.  Constantine  is 
likewise  the  name  of  many  of  the  later  emperors 
of  Constantinople.  Of  these  Constantine  VII. 
Porphyrogenitus,  who  reigned  91 1 — 959,  was  cele- 
brated for  bis  literary  works,  many  of  w hich  have 
come  down  to  ua 

ColUtantiTii.  1.  L Sumamed  Clilonis,  **  the 
pale,''  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  was  the  son 
of  Eutropins,  a noble  Dardanian,  and  of  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Crispus,  brother  of  Claudius  II.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  Caesars  appointed  by  Maxi- 
mian  and  Diocletian  in  292,  and  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Britain,  Gau),  and  Spain  with  Treviri 
(Tretvs)  as  his  residence.  At  the  same  time  he 
married  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of 
Maximian,  divorcing  for  that  purpose  his  wife 
Helena.  As  Caesar  he  rendered  the  empire  im- 
portant services.  His  first  effort  was  to  reunite 
Britain  to  the  empire,  which  after  the  murder  of 
Carausius  w'as  governed  by  Allectus.  After  a 
struggle  of  3 years  (293 — 296)  with  Allectus, 
Consiantius  established  his  authoritv  in  Britain. 

was  equally  successful  against  t)ie  Aleroanni, 
whom  he  defeated  wHth  great  loss.  Upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305,  Con- 
stantius and  Galerius  became  the  Angusti.  Con- 
stantius died  15  months  afterwards  (July,  306)  at 
Eboracum  (York)  in  Britain,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Piets,  in  w'hich  he  was  accompanied  by 
bis  son  Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  w’ho  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  share  of  the  government  — S. 
U.  Roman  emperor,  337 — 361,  third  son  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  by  his  second  wife  Fnusta.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  337,  be  received  the 
E.  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  Upon  bis  accession 
he  became  involved  in  a serious  war  with  the  Per- 
sians, which  was  carried  on  with  a few  interrup- 
tions during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  This 
war  prevented  him  from  taking  any  pait  in  the 
struggle  between  his  brothers  Constantine  and 
Constans,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the 
sole  empire  of  the  W.,  340.  After  the  death  of 
Constans  in  350,  Constantius  marched  into  the  W. 
in  order  to  oppose  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  both 
of  whom  had  assumed  the  purple.  Vetranio  sub- 
mitted to  Constantius,  and  Magnentius  w'at  finally 
crushed  in  353.  Thus  the  whole  empire  again  became 
subject  to  one  ruler.  In  354  Constantius  put  to  death 
his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  had  left  in  command 
of  the  E.,  while  he  marched  against  the  usurpers 
in  the  W.  In  355  Constantius  made  Julian,  the 
brother  of  Gallus,  Caesar,  and  sent  him  into  Gaul 
to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  360  Julian  was  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at  Paris.  (Ton- 
stantius  prepared  for  war  and  set  out  for  Europe, 
but  died  on  his  march  in  Cilicia,  361.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Julian.— 3.  HI.  Emperor  of  the  West 
(a.  D.  421),  a distinguished  general  of  Honorius. 
He  defeated  the  usurper  Constantine  in  411,  and 
also  fought  succeufully  against  the  barbarians.  He 
was  rewarded  for  these  services  with  the  bond  of 
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Plnctdta,  the  iiiter  of  Honoriui.  In  421  he  wai 
derUred  Augustus  by  Honorius,  but  died  in  the 
7th  month  of  his  rei^ 

Consitf,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
idemifivd  by  some  in  Inter  times  with  Neptune. 
Hence  Livy  (i.  9)  calls  him  Neptunus  Equestris. 
He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberations, but  he  was  most  probably  a god  of  the 
lower  world.  Respecting  his  festivsd  of  the  Con- 
sualiay  see  Z>ic^.  of  Ant.  t.  v. 

Contrebla,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Tarmconeniis,  S.  E.  of  Saragossa. 

ConT^nae,  a people  in  Aquitania  near  the  Py- 
renees and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganimna,  a mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Sertorius,  and  were 
s settled  in  Aquitania  by  Porapey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  I>atii.  Their  chief  town  was  Ln^tunun 
(Si.  Bertrand  de  Commimjes\  situated  on  a solitary 
rock  : in  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated  warm 
baths,  Aquae  ConTexiArum  (Bashes). 

Cdpae  (K^oi : Kwiraieur  : nr.  TopoffHa),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Boeotia  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Copais,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  It 
was  originally  situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake, 
which  island  was  subsequently  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a mole. 

Cop&U  (Ko»iraN  Afus^),  a lake  in  Boeotia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
river  Cephisns,  the  waters  of  which  arc  emptied 
into  the  Euboean  sea  by  several  subterraneous 
canals,  called  KaUtbolhra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  lake  was  originally  called  CepMaii,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subsequently 
diiferent  parts  of  it  Vere  called  after  the  towns 
situated  on  it,  Haliartus,  Orchomenus,  Onchestus, 
Copae,  &c.;  but  tbe  name  Copais  erent^ly  became 
the  most  common,  because  near  Copae  the  waters 
of  the  lake  are  the  deepest  and  are  never  dried  up. 
In  the  summer  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  is  drt*, 
and  becomes  a green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  are 
pastured.  Tbe  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prized 
in  antiquity,  and  they  retain  their  celebrity  in 
modem  times. 

Cophenor,  Copbet  (Kw^k,  Arrian., 

Strob.  the  only  grand  tributary  river  which 

flows  into  the  Indus  from  the  W.  It  w'us  the 
boundary  between  India  and  Ariana.  , 

C.  Copbului,  praetor  b.  c.  49,  fought  on  the  side 
of  Pompey;  he  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his  panion  from  Antony 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 

Copr&t«f  (Kowpdrnr:  A&zofl,  a river  of  Su- 
siana,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Pasitigris  on 
its  W.  side. 

Copreut  (K<nrp«v$),  son  of  Pelops,  who  after 
murdering  Ipbitus,  flrd  from  Elis  to  Mycenae, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Eurystheus. 

Coptoe  (Koirrdt : Ko/l^  Uu.),  a city  of  the  The- 
bais  or  Upper  Egypt,  lay  a little  to  the  E.  of  the 
Nile,  some  distance  below'  Thebes.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  commerce 
with  Arabia  and  India,  by  way  of  Berenice  and 
Myos-Hormos.  It  was  destroyed  by  Diocletian, 
but  again  became  n considerable  place.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  celebrated  for  its  emeralds  and  otner 
precious  stones,  and  produced  also  a light  wine. 

Cora  ( Coronas : Cori)^  on  ancient  town  in  Latium 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  S.E.  of  Velitrae,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive  Corax.  At 
Cori  there  are  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  and  of 
an  ancient  temple. 
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Cbr&eiiTam  (Kopcur^iov : Alaifa\  a very  strong 
city  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia, 
standing  upon  a steep  rotk,  and  possessing  a good 
harbour.  It  was  the  only  place  in  Cilicia  which 
opposed  a successful  resistance  to  Alexander,  and, 
after  its  strength  had  been  tried  more  than  once  in 
the  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  it  became  at  last  the 
head-quarters  of  tbe  Cilician  pirates,  and  was  taken 
by  Potnp^. 

Corasslke  (Kopatrirfai),  a group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icarian  sea,  S.W.  of  Icaria.  They  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with  the  islands 
CorsSae  or  Cortlae  (kdp^reai  or  K4p<na(),  off  the 
Ionian  coast  and  opposite  tbe  promontory  Ampelos 
in  Samos. 

C^raz  (Kdpa{),  a Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citizens  by  his 
I oratorical  powers,  that  he  became  the  leading  man 
in  Syracuse,  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus, 
B.  c.  467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  and  his  treatise  (entitled  was 

celebrated  in  antiquity. 

Corbfllo,  CxL  Domitliu,  a distinguished  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  a.  o.  47  he  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  success,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Though  be- 
loved by  the  army  he  continued  faithful  to  Nero, 
but  his  only  reward  wras  death.  Nero,  who  had 
become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence,  invited 
him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Ccih 
chreae,he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been  issued 
for  his  death,  whereupon  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast,  exclaiming,  “ Well  deserved  ! ** 

Core^ra  ( Kspwvpo,  later  K6pitvpa : KtpKvpdios : 
Corfu  from  the  Byzantine  Kopvipw),  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  about  38 
miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  It 
is  generally  mountainous,  but  poMcsses  many 
fertile  Tallies.  Its  two  chief  towns  were  Corcyra, 
the  modern  town  of  Corfu^  io  the  middle  af  the  E. 
const,  and  Cassiope,  N.  of  the  former.  The  ancients 
universally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Hopieric 
ScheriB  (2x«p<^),  where  the  enterprising  and  sea- 
loving  Pbaeacians  dwelt,  governed  by  their  king 
Alcinous.  The  island  is  said  to  have  also  borne 
tbe  name  of  Drapane  (Aprwdyii)  or  the  **  Sickle 
in  ancient  times.  About  b.  C.  700  it  was  colonised 
by  the  Corinthians  under  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  who  drove  out  the  Liburnians,  who 
were  then  inhabiting  the  island.  It  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive  commerce;  it 
founded  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  coast,  Epi- 
damnus,  Apollonia,  Lencas,  Anactorium;  and  it 
exercised  such  influence  in  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas  as  to  become  a formidable  rival  to  Corinth. 
Thus  the  two  states  early  became  involved  in  war, 
and  about  B.  c,  664  a battle  was  fought  between 
their  fleets,  which  is  memorable  as  the  most  ancient 
sea-fieht  on  record.  At  a later  period  Corerra  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians 
became  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  431.  Shortly  afterwards  her  power 
declined  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  in 
which  both  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties 
were  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  against 
each  other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the 
Romans  with  the  rest  of  Greece.  — Corfu  is  at 
present  one  of  the  7 Ionian  islands  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  the  seat  of  governBient 
Corerra  Nigra  (CWzofo,  in  Slavonic  Karhar\ 
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an  island  off  the  coast  of  lllyricuxn,  sumamed  the 
**  Black,*'  on  account  of  its  numerous  forests,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated  Corcyra. 
It  contained  a Greek  town  of  the  some  name 
founded  by  Cnidoa 

Cordfiba  {Cordora\  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Baciis  ; made  a Homan  colony  b.c  152, 
and  received  the  surname  Patricia,  because  some 
Roman  patricians  settled  there;  taken  by  Caesar  in 
45  because  it  sided  with  the  Pompeians;  birthplace 
of  the  two  Senecas  and  of  Lucan.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  but  is  now  a decaying  place  with  55,000 
inhabitants. 

Cordalnb.  [Oordyknb.] 

Cordtu,  Cremfltitu,  a Roman  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  accused  in  a.D.  25 
of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Cassius 
the  lost  of  the  Romans."  As  the  emperor  had 
determined  upon  his  death,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  by  starvation.  His  works  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  but  some  copies  were  presen'cd  by  his 
daughter  Marcia  and  by  his  friends. 

Cdra  (Kdpi;),  the  Maiden,  a name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Psrsepuons.] 
Coreesua  (Kdpetraes).  1.  A lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  from  Ephesus, 
with  a place  of  the  same  name  at  its  foot.-* 2.  A 
town  in  the  island  of  Ceos. 

Oomsui.  [Cxos.] 

Corflxtlain  (Corfinieniis),  chief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Samniuro,  not  far  from  the  A temus, strongly 
fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which  the 
Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the  new 
capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which  account 
it  was  called  liaUca, 

(Edpiwa),  a Greek  poetess,  of  Tanagra  | 
in  Doeotia,  sometimes  called  the  Theban  on  account 
of  her  long  residence  in  Thebes.  She  flourished 
about  B.  c.  4 90,  and  was  a contemporary  of  Pindar, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  over  whom 
she  gained  a victory  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
Her  poems  were  written  in  the  Aeolic  dialect. 
They  were  collected  in  5 books,  and  were  chie6y 
lyrical  Only  a few  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Corintbl&ouf  Isthmus  Koply$ov\  often 

called  simply  the  lathmuf,  lay  between  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Saronic  gtilft,  and  connected  the  PelcK 
ponnesus  with  the  mainland  or  Hellas  proper.  In 
its  narrowest  part  it  was  40  stadia  or  5 Roman, 
miles  across : here  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  and 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated : and  here  also 
was  the  Dioi<^  (AfoAjtos),  or  road  by  which  ships 
were  dragged  across  from  the  bay  of  Schoenus 
to  the  harbour  of  Leebaeum.  Four  unsuccessful  | 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a canal  across  the  Istb*  I 
mus,  namely,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  Julius  j 
Caesar,  Calipila,  and  Nero.  I 

Coriathlionf  Sinus  (Kopiy0tajchr  or  KopitfBm  \ 
itdArov : G.  of  LepntUo\  the  gulf  between  the  N.  | 
of  Greece  and  Peloponuesus,  begins,  according  to  i 
some,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  and  I 
the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  according  to 
others,  at  the  straits  between  Rhium  and  Antir- 
rhium.  In  early  limes  it  was  called  the  Crissaean 
Gulf  (Kp4<T0oiOt  K(i\Tot),  and  its  eastern  part  the 
Alcyonian  Sea  'AAjcvoylr  ddXa00a). 

CSnnthns  ( Kdpty^os  : KopUOtos),  called  in  Ho-  I 
mer  Ephyra  ('Ef  i/gi;),  a city  on  the  abore-men*  | 
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tioned  Isthmus.  Its  territory,  called  Corinthia 
(KopiySIo),  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  Isth- 
mus with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Peloponnesus : 
it  w*as  bounded  N.  by  Megaris  and  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  S.  by  Argolis,  W.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia, 
and  £.  by  the  Saronic  gu)t  In  the  N.  and  S.  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  a 
plain  with  a solitary  and  steep  mountain  rising 
from  it,  the  Aeroeorinthns  ('Aapovd/Nydos),  1900 
feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth. The  city  itself  wmt  built  on  the  N.  side  of 
this  mountain  ; and  the  walls,  which  included  the 
Acrocorinthus,  were  86  stadia  in  circumference. 
It  had  2 harbours,  Cbncurbse  on  the  £.  or  Sa- 
ronic gulf^  and  Lbchabum  on  the  W.  orCrissaean 
gulf.  Its  favourable  position  between  two  seas,  tlie^ 
difficulty  of  carrying  goods  round  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  &cility  with  which  they  could  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Isthmus,  raised  Corinth  in  very 
early  times  to  great  commercial  prosperity,  and 
made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Its  navy  was  numerous  and  powetfuL 
At  Corinth  the  first  triremes  were  built,  and  the 
first  sea-fight  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  their  colonists  the  Corcyraeana.  Its  great- 
ness at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numerous 
colonies,  Ambnicia,  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  Potidaoa, 
See.  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings, 
and  in  no  other  city  of  Greece,  except  Athens,  were 
the  fine  arts  prosecuted  with  so  much  rigour  and 
success.  Its  commerce  brought  great  wealth  to  its 
inhabitants;  but  with  their  we^th,  they  became 
luxurious  and  licentious.  Thus  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  prevailed  in  this  city,  and  in 
her  temples  a vast  number  of  courtezans  was  main- 
tained.— Corinth  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Aeolic  race.  Here  ruled  the  Aeolic  Sisyphus  and 
his  descendants.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  the  royal  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  lleraclid  Alites.  The  conquering 
Dorians  became  the  ruling  class,  and  the  Aeolian 
inhabitanU  subject  to  them.  After  Aletes  and  his 
descendants  bad  reipicd  for  5 generations,  royalty 
was  abolished ; and  in  its  stead  was  establish^  an 
oligarchical  form  of  government,  confined  to  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Bacchiadae.  This  family 
was  expelled  B.  c-  655  by  Cypsblus,  who  became 
tyrant  and  reigned  30  years.  He  was  succeeded, 
625,  by  his  son  Pbriandbk,  who  reigned  40  years. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  585,  his  nephew  Psam- 
metichus  reigned  for  3 yoars,  and  on  his  fisll  in 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocracy. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinth  aws  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  In  346  Timophanet 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  but 
he  was  slain  by  his  brother  Timolcon.  It  main- 
tained its  independence  till  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian suprenuicy,  when  its  citadel  was  garrisoned 
by  Macenonian  troops.  This  garrison  was  ex- 
pelled by  Aratus  in  243,  wherenpon  Corinth  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  to  which  it  continued  to  be- 
long, till  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  146  by  L. 
Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  who  treated  it  in 
the  must  barbarous  manner.  Its  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves ; its  works  of  art,  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Rome  ; its  buildings  were  razed  to  the  ground ; 
and  thus  was  destroyed  the  lutntn  Miut  Orxteciae^ 
as  Cicero  calls  the  city.  For  a century  it  lay  in 
ruins ; only  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  and  a 
few  temples  remained  standing.  In  49  it  was 
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r»boiU  by  Cafsar,  who  peopled  it  with  a colony  of 
vetemnt  and  deeceudanU  of  (reedmeii.  It  was 
now  called  CoUmia  Jtdia  OrrinlkuM;  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia,  and 
noon  recovered  much  of  iu  ancient  proeperitj,  but 
at  the  aame  time  it  became  noted  for  iU  former 
licentiouaneet,  at  we  tee  from  St.  Paul'a  epiaUei  to 
the  inhabitants.  — The  aite  of  Corinth  ia  indicated 
by  7 Doric  columns,  which  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  city. 

Coridi&iLiia,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legenda  Hit  original  name 
waa  C.  or  Ch,  ^fareiu$^  and  he  receiv^  the  aur- 
name  Coriolanas  from  Uie  heroism  he  displayed  at 
the  capture  of  the  Volacian  town  of  CoriolL  His 
haughty  bearing  towards  the  commons  excited  their 
fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a candidate  for 
the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elect  him.  After 
this,  when  there  was  a famine  in  the  city,  and  a 
Greek  prince  sent  com  from  Sicily,  Coriolanus  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  bo  distributed  to  the  com- 
mons, unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes.  For  this 
he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to  exile,  B.  c. 
491.  He  DOW  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  «'ar  against  the 
Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vols- 
cians, appointed  Coriolanus  general  of  the  Volsdan 
army.  Coriolanus  took  many  towns,  and  advanced 
unresisted  till  he  came  to  the  fot$a  C/atVio,  or 
Cluilian  dyke  close  to  Rome,  489.  Here  he  en- 
camped, and  the  Romans  in  alarm  sent  to  him 
embassy  after  embassy,  consisting  the  most  dis* 
tinguisbed  men  of  the  state.  But  he  would  listen 
to  none  of  them.  At  length  the  noblest  matrons 
of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
lanns,  and  Volumoia  his  wife,  with  his  2 little 
children,  came  to  his  tent  H is  mother's  reproaches, 
and  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  the  other  matrons, 
bent  his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and 
lived  in  exile  among  the  Volscians  till  bis  death  ; 
though  other  traditions  relate  that  be  was  killed 
by  the  Volscians  on  his  return  to  their  co'intry. 

C<ni5U  (CorioUDUi),  a town  in  Latium,  capital 
of  the  V olsci,  from  the  capture  of  which  in  B.  c. 
493,  C.  Alarcius  obtained  the  samame  of  Corio- 
lanus. 

Corm&Mi  (KifpAuiea),  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  or  of  Pisidia,  taken  by  the  consul  Manlius. 

ContSUa.  1.  One  of  the  noble  women  at  Rome, 
guilty  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  the  state, 
B.C.  331. « 2.  Eider  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Ain- 
canus  the  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica.  — 
3.  Younger  sister  of  No.  2,  married  to  Ti.  Sero-  i 
pronius  Oracchut,  censor  169,  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius. 
She  was  virtuous  and  accomplished,  and  united  in 
her  person  the  severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman 
matron,  with  the  superior  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment which  then  b^an  to  prevail  in  the  higher 
classes  at  Rome.  She  superintended  with  the 
greatest  care  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom  the 
survived.  She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
who  erected  a statue  to  her,  with  the  inscription, 
Cornelia,  mother  op  the  Obacchl*4. 
Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  married  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
ward dictator.  She  bme  him  bis  daughter  Julia, 
and  died  in  his  quaestorship,  68.«»3.  Daughter  of 
Metellus  Scipio,  married  hist  to  P.  Crassus,  the 
son  of  the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Partbians,  53.  Next  year  the 
married  Pompey  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was 
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tenderly  loved.  She  accompanied  Pmnpey  to 
Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Phaiwlia,  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  and 
received  from  Caesar  the  ashes  of  her  husband, 
which  she  preserved  on  his  Alban  estate. 

ComSlIa  Orattilla.  [Orbstilla.] 

Oomftlia  Gena,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Raman  geotes.  All  its  great  families  belonged 
to  the  patrician  order.  The  names  of  the  patrician 
families  are : — Arvina,  Cbtheous,  Cinna,  Coa- 
SL'S,  Dolabella,  Lentulus,  Maluojnensir, 
Mammula,  Merola,  Kupini's,  Scipio,  Sisbn- 
NA,  and  Sulla.  The  names  of  the  plebeian  fami- 
lies are  Balbu.s  and  Gallus,  and  we  also  find 
various  cognomens,  as  Chrysooonus,  Ac.  given 
to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 

CornSUoa  Kepot.  [Nspos.] 

ConiLXciUili&  (Comicul&nus),  a ton’ll  in  Latium 
in  the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Cornincliia.  1.  a friend  of  Cicero,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  B.c.  69,  and  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  When  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators  were  arrested,  Cethegus 
was  committed  to  his  care.««-2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1. 
In  the  civil  war  (48)  he  was  quaestor  of  Caesar, 
who  sent  him  into  lllyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor : he  reduced  this  province  to  obedience. 
In  45  he  was  appointed  by  Cae^r  governor 
of  Syria,  and  in  44  governor  of  the  province  of 
Old  Africa,  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death.  He  maintained  this  proriupe  for  the 
senate,  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  triumvinte 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  T.  Seztius. 
Cornificius  was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 

Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,"  usually  printed  with 
Cicero's  works  ; but  this  is  only  a conjecture.  The 
Cornificius  who  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  as  the 
author  of  a work  on  rhetoric,  was  probably  a dif- 
fereot  person  from  the  one  wc  are  speaking  of. 
*•8.  ll,  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  in  the 
war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  35. 

Ckinuu,  a town  on  the  W.  of  Sardinia. 

CorntltiiB,  L.  Annaeus,  a distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  at  a stave,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  the  Annaei.  He  was  the  teacher  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Persius,  who  has  dedicated  his 
5th  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  him  his  library  and 
money.  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  a.  d.  68,  for 
having  too  freely  criticised  the  literary  attempts  of 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  a Urge  number  of  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost : the  most  important  of  them 
was  on  Aristotle's  Categories. 

Coroebus(K4poi4or).  1.  A Phrygian,  son  ofMyg- 
don,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Trojans:  be  was  slain  by  Neopto- 
leroos  or  Diomedes.»2.  An  Elesn,  who  gained  the 
victor}’  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympic  games,  b.  c. 
776:  from  this  time  the  Olympiads  begin  to  be 
reckoned. 

Cordnh  {Kop^rri : Kopmytvs  -raicoi),  a town  in 
Messeoia  <m  the  W.  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
founded  B.  c.  371  by  the  Messenlans  after  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Thebans:  it  possessed  several  public  build- 
ings, and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Cordate  (KopcsMia:  Kopwra7oi,  Kopsji'fiot,-rios). 
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1.  A town  in  Roeotia,  S.VV.  of  the  lake  Copais, 
aituate  on  a height  between  the  river*  Phalaru* 
and  Curaliu« ; a member  of  the  Boeotian  League ; 
in  it*  neighbourhood  wai  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itnrica,  where  the  fe*tival  of  the  Pamboeotia  wa» 
celebrated.  Near  Coronea  the  Boeotian*  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians  under  Tol> 
mide*,  b.  c.  447 ; and  here  Agesilaus  defeated  the 
allied  Greeks,  394. « 2.  A town  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thewaly. 

Cordnia  (Kopvvls).  1.  The  mother  of  Asscu- 
LAPir8.«*2.  Laughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of 
Phocis,  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a crow, 
when  pursued  by  Poseidon. 

CorMM.  [CORAHSUS.] 

Cortla  (Kopoelo,  also  Kopcriol),  a town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  border*  of  Phocis. 

Corsica,  called  Cymns  by  the  Greeks  (Kvpyos : 
Kvpf'ior,  Kvpycuot,  Conus : Cortica),  an  island  N. 
of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  one  of 
the  7 large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ancients,  however,  exaggerate  for  the  most  part  the 
sixe  of  the  island ; its  greatest  length  is  1 1 6 miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  .51.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  was  not  much  cultivated  in  antiquity. 
A range  of  mountains  running  from  S.  to  N.  sepa- 
rates it  into  2 parts,  of  which  the  E.  half  was 
more  cultivated,  while  the  W.  half  was  covered 
almost  entirely  with  wood.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island;  but  the 
honey  had  a bitter  taste  from  the  yew-trees  with 
which  the  island  abounded.  (Cyrneat  /ocos,  Virg. 
JCd.  ix.  30.)  The  inhabitants  were  a rude  moun- 
tain race,  addicted  to  robbery,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  agriculture.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire  their  character  had  not  much  im- 
proved, os  we  tee  from  the  description  of  Seneca, 
who  was  banished  to  this  island.  The  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  Iberians; 
but  in  early  times  Ligurians,  Tyrrhenians,  Car- 
thaginians, and  even  Greeks  [Albria],  settled 
in  the  island.  It  was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  but 
soon  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  subsequently  formed  a part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Sardinia.  The  Romans  founded  sereral 
colonies  in  the  island,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mariaka  and  Albria. 

CoridtS  {Kopffurii:  A'rwy,  Ru.>,  a city  of  Me- 
sopotamia, on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mascas  or  Saocoias  ( Wady^-ScUi)^  which 
Xenophon  found  already  deserted. 

Gortdzia.  (Cortonensis : Corfona\  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Etruria,  lay  N.W.  of  the  Trasimene 
lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  orginally  called  Cbrytkua 
from  its  reputed  founder  Corythus,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Dardanus.  It  is  also  called 
Croion,  Coihornia^  Cyrloniunty  Ac.  The  Crestan 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  57)  was  probably 
Creston  in  Thrace  and  not  (^rtona,  as  many  mo- 
dem writers  have  supposed.  Crotona  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  the  Umbrians, 
then  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Pelasgians 
and  subsequently  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscaiia  It  was  afterwards  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  but  under  their  domuiiuii  sunk  into 
insignificance.  The  remains  of  the  Peasgic  walls  of 
this  city  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all 
Italy:  there  is  one  fragment  120  feet  in  length,  ' 
eomposed  of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 
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I Conmc&nloa,  TL,  consul  & c.  280,  with  P.  Va- 
lerius Laevinus,  fought  with  success  against  the 
Etruscans  and  Pyrrhus,  He  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  was  created  pontifex  maximus.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and  cii^  law,  and 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  gave  regular  in- 
struction  in  law. 

Corvlnui  Keaaala.  [Mbmala.] 

Corvtii,  M.  VUdrltia,  one  of  the  most  Ulustrious 
men  in  the  early  history'  of  Rome.  He  obtained 
the  surname  of  Corvus^  or  ^ Haven,'*  l>ecause,  when 
serving  as  military  tribune  under  Camillut,  B.C. 
349,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  a gigantic  Gaul 
to  single  combat,  and  was  assisted  in  the  conflict 
by  a raven  which  settled  upon  his  helmet,  and  dew 
in  the  face  of  the  barbarian.  He  was  6 times 
consul,  B.c.  348,  346,  343,  335,  300,  299,  and 
twice  dictator,  342,  301,  and  by  his  military 
abilities  rendered  the  most  memorable  services  to 
his  country.  His  roost  brilliant  victories  were 
gained  in  his  third  consulship,  343,  when  be  de- 
feated the  Samnites  at  Ml.  Gaurus  and  at  Suessula ; 
and  in  his  other  consulships  he  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Etruscans  and  other  enemies  of  Rome.  He 
reached  the  age  of  100  years,  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a memor- 
able example  of  the  favoors  of  fortune. 

Corybaatea,  priests  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  in 
Phrygia,  who  celebrated  her  worship  with  enthu- 
siastic dances,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the 
cymbal.  They  are  often  identified  with  the  Cu- 
retes  and  the  Idaeon  Dactyli,  and  thus  are  said  to 
have  been  the  nurses  of  Zeus  in  Crete.  They  were 
called  Galii  at  Home. 

Cdr^Ia  (KMpuKla  or  KwpvKfr),  a nymph,  w*ho 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or  Lyco- 
reus.  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in  mount 
Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by  the  poets  Cory- 
ddt$  Nympkae. 

Cdrjfcna  (KupvKos:  Ktapinios^  Coryclus).  1. 
(ICoraka),  a high  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
forming  the  S.W.  promontory  of  the  Erythraean 
penin8ula.«»2.  A city  of  Pamphylia,  near  Phaselis 
and  Mt.  Olympus ; colonized  afresh  by  Attalus  II. 
Pbilndelphus  ; taken,  and  probably  destroyed,  by 
P.  Servilius  Isaaricus.*«8.  (Hu.  opp.  the  island  of 
Kkotyoi),  a city  in  Cilicia  Aspeni,  with  a good 
harbour,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lamus  and 
the  Calycadnus.  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the 
city,  was  a grotto  or  glen  in  tne  mountains,  called 
the  Coiycian  Cave  (Kwp5ic<oi'  Ayrpoy)  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  and  also  famous  for  its  saffron.  At 
the  distance  of  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles)  from 
Corycus,  was  a promontory  of  the  same  name. 

Coxydallut  (Kogif8oA\4r : Kopi/SoAAcvr),  a de- 
mus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis, 
situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from*that  of  Eleusia. 

Coryphaaliim  (Kogi^chrior),  a promontory  in 
Messenia,  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Pylos  on  the  N., 
with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  iu 

Corfthna  (Kdpv9os),  an  Italian  hero,  son  ot 
Jupiter,  husband  of  Electra,  and  father  of  lasius 
and  Dardanus,  is  said  to  have  founded  Corythus 
(Coriema). 

C5l,  eWa,  Cdtla  (Kwr,  K4«r  ; Kms,  Cuiis  ; A'os, 
Stanco\  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades,  lay  off  the 
coast  of  Caria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  op- 
posite to  Halicamusus.  lo  early  times  it  was  called 
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MerftpU  and  Nympbaea.  It  wai  colonised  by 
Aeoliana,  but  became  a member  of  the  Dorian 
confederacy.  lu  chief  city,  Cos,  stood  on  the  N.E. 
aide  of  the  island,  in  a beautiful  situation,  and  bad 
a good  harbour.  Near  it  stood  the  Asclepieuin, 
or  temple  of  Asclepiua,  to  whom  the  island  was 
sacred,  and  from  whom  its  chief  family,  the  Aacle- 
piadae,  claimed  their  descent.  The  island  was  very 
fertile  ; its  chief  productions  were  wine,  ointments, 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  ^ Coae 
vestes.*'  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Hippocrates,  who  was  an  Asclepiad,  of  the  poet 
Pbiletas,and  of  the  painter  Apelles,  whose  pictures 
of  Antigomu  and  of  Venus  Anadyomene  adorned 
the  AsclepiSmn.  Under  the  Romans,  Cos  was 
favoured  by  Claudius,  wbo  made  it  a free  state, 
and  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Cos  after  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

Cdsa  or  Coasa  (Coss&nus).  L (/i/uedosid,  about 
5 miles  S.  E.  of  OTUttllo\  a city  of  Etruria  near 
the  sea,  with  a good  harbour,  called  Ueretdi*  /'orfas, 
was  a very  ancient  place ; and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonised 
by  the  Romans  B.  c«  273,  and  received  in  197  an 
addition  of  1000  colonists.  There  are  still  esten- 
•ive  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers,  built  of  poly- 
gonal masonry.  — 2.  A town  in  Lncania  near 
Tburii. 

Cotcdnliu.  X.  C.,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.c.  89,  defeated  theSamnites.»2.  C.,  praetor  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero  63  ; governed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain  ; was 
one  of  the  20  commissioners,  in  59,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Caesar,  but 
died  in  this  year.^8.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
aedile  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Sextiui,  56. 

Coamaa  (Kocr^f),  commonly  called  Indico- 
PLsraTita  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d.  535. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  eraplojrment  of  a mer- 
chant, and  visited  many  foreign  countries,  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  in  his  Toiro7pa^a  Xgi^ioyor^, 
Topograpkia  CkriUiana^  in  12  books,  of  which  the 
greater  port  is  extant 

Coaroaa.  1.  Kingof  Parthia.  [Araacbs  XXV.] 
•»2.  King  of  Persia.  [SASsaNtDAi.] 

Coaaaaa  (K<xr<ra<a),  a district  in  and  about  M. 
Zagros,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Susiana,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Persi%  inhabited  by  a rude, 
warlike,  predatory  people,  the  C^ossaei  (KoiraaToi), 
whom  the  Persian  kings  never  subdued,  but  on 
the  coDlrarv',  purchased  their  quiet  by  paying  them 
tribute.  Alexander  conquered  tlicm  (B.C.  325-24), 
and  with  difficulty  kept  them  in  subjection  ; after 
his  death,  they  soon  regained  their  independence. 
Their  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  modem  name  of  Susiana,  Kkuxistan^  and  is 
possibly  connected  with  the  Cush  of  the  O.  T. 

Combs,  ConiSlItii,  the  name  of  several  illustrious 
Romans  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  Ser.  Cornelius  Comus, 
consul  B.C.  428,  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedicated 
bis  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  — the 
2nd  of  the  3 instances  in  which  the  spolia  opima 
were  won. 

CoubUbs,  a Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  about  b.c.  168,  in 
tbs  most  magnificeDt  CorinUiiao  style. 
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Cotfni  {P<aaelaria\  also  written  Cossyra,  Co' 
syrus,  Cosura,  Otssura,  a small  island  in  the  Medi- 
termnean  near  Malta. 

CdthoiL  [Carthago.] 

C9^so,  a king  of  the  Dacians,  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  .Augtistus  by  Lcntulus. 

Cotta,  AbtSUbs.  L C.,  consul  a c.  252  and 
248,  in  both  of  which  years  he  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  success.  *2.  C., 
consul  200,  fought  against  the  Doii  and  the  other 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  *3.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  154,  and  consul  144.  «-»4.  !».,  consul  119, 
opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the 
plebs.^.  C.,  was  accused  under  the  lex  Varia,  91, 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  returned  to  ^me 
when  Sulla  whs  dictator,  82;  and  in  75  he  was 
consul  with  Ta  Octavius.  He  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  and  died  immediately  alter  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  roost  distin- 
guished orators  of  hii  time,  nnd  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  tho  De  Oraiore^ 
and  the  De  Naiura  iMorum^  in  the  latter  of  which 
works  he  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Academics.*-* 
6.  X.,  brother  of  No.  .5,  consul  74.  with  L.  Eicinius 
Lucullus,  obtained  Dithynla  for  his  province,  nnd 
was  defeated  by  Mithridates  near  Chalcedon.~7. 
L.,  brother  of  Nos.  5 and  6,  praetor  70,  when  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  {Ur  Aurelia  jttdiciarta) 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  tlie  senators,  equites, 
and  tribuni  aemrii.  He  was  consul  65  with  li. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  after  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Sulla  and  P.Autronius  Paetus,  had  been  condemned 
of  ambitus.  He  supportt'd  Cicero  during  his  con- 
sulship, and  proposed  his  recall  from  exile.  In  the 
civil  war  he  Joined  Caesar,  whom  be  survived. 

Gotta,  L.  ABrB]MBl5iBf,one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul,  perished  along  with  Sabinus  in  the  attack  made 
upon  them  by  Arobiorix,  a c.  54  [Ambiorix.] 

CottiBJ,  son  of  Donnus,  king  of  several  Ligurian 
tribes  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  derived  their 
name  iit>m  him.  (Alprs.)  He  submitted  to  Au- 
gustus, who  granted  him  the  sovereignty  over  12 
of  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius 
thereupon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  erected 
(b.  c.  8)  at  Segusio  (5vza),  a triumplial  arch  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  extant  at  the  present  day. 
His  authority  was  transmitted  to  his  son,  upon 
whom  Claudios  conferred  the  title  of  king  On  his 
death,  his  kingdom  was  made  a Roman  province 
by  Nero. 

OfttBS,  a giant  with  100  bands,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea. 

Cotfla,  L.  Varlua.  one  of  Antony's  most  in- 
timate friends,  fought  on  his  side  at  Mutlna, 
b.c.4.3. 

(SS^lUf  (KdrvXot),  the  highest  peak  of  M.  Ida 
in  the  Troad,  containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Scamander,  Granicus,  and  Aesepua. 

G5tj^5ra  (Korowpa),  a colony  of  Sinope,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tibareni,  on  tbe  coast  of  Puntus 
Polrmoniacus,  at  the  W.  end  of  a l>ay  of  the  same 
name,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  10,000 
Greeks  embarked  for  Sinope.  The  foundation  of 
Pharnacia  rt'duced  it  to  insignificance. 

Cdt3^  or  CStytto  ( Kdr  uf  or  Kor vttw),  a Thracian 
divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia  {Did.  of  Ant. 
t.  e.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phry'gian  Cybele,  and 
was  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry.  In  later 
tiroes  her  w'orsbip  a*as  introduced  at  Athens  and 
Corinth.  Those  who  celebrated  her  iettival  were 
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cftlted  liaptae^  fmn  the  pnrihcations  which  were 

priginAllv  connected  with  the  solemnity. 

Cotyf  (Kt^Tvr).  1.  King  of  Thmce,  a.  c.  382 — 
358»  was  for  a short  time  a friend  of  the  Athenians, 
but  carried  on  war  with  them  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  He  was  cntel  and  sangtiinart',  and  was 
much  ^dieted  to  gross  luxury  and  drunkenness. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  broth  rt  whose  father 
he  had  injured.^2.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace, 
assisted  Perseus  against  Rome,  B.  c 168.  His  son 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon 
he  sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  the  Romans. 

A king  of  Thrace,  who  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Pora|*ey,  48.-4.  King  of  Thrace,  son  of 
Rhoemctalces,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  uncle  Rhe- 
Bcuporis,  by  whom  he  w*as  murdered,  a.  o.  19. 
Grid,  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle 
to  him  {Ejt  Pont  il  9). 

(Kpd>or),  a mountain  consisting  of  8 
summits,  being  a continuation  of  Taurus  to  the 
W.,  and  fonning.  at  its  extremity,  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory  of  Lycia  ( } ef/j^J?oorooa,  i.  c.  Gip^). 
Snme  of  its  summits  show  traces  of  rolcanic  action, 
and  the  ancients  had  a tradition  to  the  same  effect 
At  its  foot  was  a town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
sea^shore,  between  Pydna  and  Pntara.  Parallel  to 
it,  N.  of  the  river  Olaucus,  was  the  chain  of  Anti> 
crftgus.  The  greatest  height  of  Cragus  exceeds 
31)00  feet 

Cranae  (Kpovdi;),  the  island  to  which  Paris  first 
carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus  (Horn,  ft  iiu 
445),  is  said  by  some  to  he  an  island  off  Gythium 
in  Ijaconia,  by  others  to  be  the  ikland  Helena  off 
Attica,  and  by  others  again  to  be  Cythera. 

Cran&ni  (kpai^ads),  king  of  Attica,  the  son  in- 
law and  successor  of  Cecrops.  He  was  deprived  of 
bis  kingdom  by  his  son-in-law  Amphictyon. 

Cranii-ium  (KpcUim,  KgeU'io»';  Kpdyios:  Kra- 
m'a  nr.  Arffo*toU\  a town  of  Cepballenia  on  the 
S.  coast. 

Crftndn  or  Cranndn  (Kpai^v,  Kpoy- 

njvior),  in  ancient  times  £phjra,  a town  in  Pe* 
lasgintis  in  Thessaly,  not  far  from  I^rissa. 

drantor  (KgeUwwp),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an  Acade- 
mic philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under  Xeno- 
crates  and  Poleroo.  and  flourished  B.  c«  300.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  all  of  which  are 
lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
Plato's  works.  Most  of  his  writings  related  to 
moral  subjects  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  4).  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  was  On  Griff,  of  which  (Xhern 
made  great  use  in  the  3rd  book  of  his  Tusculan 
‘Disputations  and  in  the  Cbuso/a/m,  which  he  com- 
post on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Tallia. 

Craaa!pea,Fnrliit,Cicero's  son  in-law,  the  second 
husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  B.  c.  56,  but 
from  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards  divorced. 

Craasns,  Liclnltu.  I.  P.,  praetor  B.a  176,  and 
consul  17 when  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Perseus. — 2.  C.,  brother  of  No.  1,  praetor  172, 
and  consul  IG8.  ■^S.  G.,  pml>ably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  145,  w*ns  distinguished  as  a 
popular  leader.  — 4.  P.,  sumamed  Dire*  or  Hick, 
elected  pontifex  maximus  212,  curule  nedile 
211,  praetor  208,  and  consul  205  with  Scipio 
Africanus  when  be  carried  on  war  against  Hannibal 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  183.— 6.  P.,  sumamed 
J>ke»  MucionnA,  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  was 
adopted  by  the  ton  of  No.  4.  In  131  he  wot 
eonsul  and  ponUfex  maximoa,  and  was  the  first 
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I priest  of  that  rank  who  went  beyond  Italy.  He 
carried  ou  war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain.  He  was  a good  orator  and 
jurist.  — 6.  M.,  sumamed  Apeia$ttu^  beouise  be 
it  said  never  to  have  laughed,  was  grandfather  of 
Crassus  the  triumvir.  —7.  P.,  sumamed  /h'tvur,  son 
of  No.  6,  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  the 
proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  to  prevent  exceasire 
expense  in  banquets,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 
He  was  consul  97,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  for 
some  years.  He  was  censor  89  with  L.  Jnlina 
Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  be  took  part  with  Sulln, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  when  Marius  and 
Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.  — 8.  H., 
sumamed  Direg^  the  triumvir,  younger  son  of 
No.  7,  His  life  was  spared  by  Cinna,  after  the 
death  of  bis  father;  but  fearing  Cinna,  he  after- 
wards escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  concealed  himself 
for  8 months.  On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  he 
collected  some  forces  and  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
whence  he  passed  into  Italy  in  83  and  joined  Sulla, 
on  whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Marian  party. 
On  the  def^t  of  the  latter,  he  was  rewarded  by 
donations  of  confiscated  property,  and  thus  greatly 
increased  his  patrimony.  His  ruling  passion  was 
money,  and  be  devoted  all  his  energies  to  its  accu- 
mulation, He  was  a keen  and  sagacious  speculator, 
lie  b<»ught  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  Ic 
increase  their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts.  Ho  worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  fiums, 
and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents.  In 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators;  he 
defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
he  was  honoured  with  an  ovation.  In  70  Crassus 
was  consul  with  Ponipey;  he  entertained  the  popn- 
lace  at  a banquet  of  10,000  tables,  and  distributed 
com  enough  to  supply  the  fkmily  of  every  citizen 
for  3 months.  He  did  not,  however,  co-operate  cor- 
dially with  Pompey,  of  wfiosc  superior  iutliience 
he  was  jealous.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Pompey  by  Caesar's  mediation,  and  thus  was  formed 
between  them,  in  60,  the  so-called  triumvirate.  [See 
p.  133,  b.]  In  55  Crassus  was  again  consul  with 
I’orapey,  and  received  the  province  of  Syria,  where 
he  hoped  both  to  increase  his  wealth  and  to  acquire 
military  glory  by  attacking  the  Parthians.  He  set 
out  for  his  province  before  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship,  and  continued  his  march  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  omens  which  occurred  to  him 
at  almost  every  step.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates 
in  54,he  did  not  follow  up  the  atbick  up^m  Pnrthia, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 
In  53  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates;  he  was 
misled  by  a crafty  Arabian  chieftain  to  march  into 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  w*here  he  wns  attacked 
by  Surenos,  the  general  of  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodes.  In  the  battle  which  followed  CrsMUs  was 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  retreated 
with  the  remainder  of  his  tMops  to  ('arrhae  (the 
llarnn  of  Scripture).  The  mutinous  tbrents  of  his 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  a perfidious  invita- 
tion from  Surenas,  who  ofler^  a pacific  interview, 
at  which  he  was  slain  either  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  becoming  a prisoner.  His  bead  was  cut 
off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted  gold  to 
be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  say- 
ing. **  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which 
in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy."— 8.  K.,  sumamed 
Dives,  son  of  No.  8,  served  under  (}aesar  in  Gaol, 
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nnd  at  the  Waking  out  of  the  ciril  war  in  49,  waa 
praefect  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  10.  P.,  younger  son 
of  No.  8.,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul  from  .58  to 
55.  In  5-1  he  followed  his  father  to  Syria,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  i^aiust  the  Parthiana^lL  L.,  the 
celebrated  orator.  At  the  age  of  *21  (b.  c.  1 19),  he 
attracted  great  notice  by  bis  prosecution  of  C.  Car  bo. 
lie  was  consul  in  .^5  with  Q.  Scaerola,  when  he 
proposed  a law  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citiaens 
to  deport  from  Rome:  the  rigour  of  this  law  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Social  war.  He  was  after- 
wards proconsul  of  Gaul.  In  92  he  was  censor, 
when  he  caused  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rheto- 
ricians to  be  closed.  He  died  in  91,  a few  days 
after  opposing  in  the  senate  the  consul  L.  Philippus, 
an  enemy  of  the  aristocracy.  Crassus  was  fond  of 
elegance  and  luxury.  His  house  upon  the  Palatium 
was  one  of  the  most  bauitiful  at  Home,  and  was 
adorned  with  costly  works  of  art.  As  an  orator  he 
surpassed  ail  his  contemporaries.  In  the  treatise 
De  OrtUoft  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  he  is  undentood  to  exprew  Cicero's 
own  seniimenU. 

Craatfoni,  one  of  Caesar's  xeterans,  commenced 
the  battle  of  Pharsaliu,  me.  48,  and  died  fighting 
brareir  in  the  foremost  line. 

Grat^iU  ( Kf>oT€pdf ).  1.  A d istingu  ished  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death  (me.  325) 
he  receixed  in  common  with  Antipater  the  govern 
luent  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  arrived  in 
Greece  in  time  to  render  effectual  assistance  to 
Antipater  in  the  IjOrnian  war.  At  the  close  of  this 
war  ae  married  Phibi,  the  daughter  of  Antiputcr. 
Soon  after  he  accompanied  Aiitipater  in  the  war 
against  tbe  Aeuiliaiis,  and  in  that  against  Perdiccaa  | 
in  Asia.  He  fell  in  a battle  against  Eumenes,  in 
821. «2.  Brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  compiled 
historical  documents  relative  to  the  history  of 
Attica.  ^3.  A Greek  physician,  who  attended  the 
&milr  of  Atticus,  mentioned  also  by  Horace  (5b/. 
ii.  3 ’161). 

ClihtM  (KpAnts).  L An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
old  comedy,  began  to  fiourish  s.  c.  449,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  comic  poets.  He 
excelled  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fun,  and  was  the  first 
Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  persons  on  the 
•Uige.  Of  Tralles,  an  orator  or  rhetorician  of 
the  school  of  Isocrates.  ^ 3.  Of  Thebes,  a pupil  of 
the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Cynic  philosophers,  fiourished  about 
320.  Though  heir  to  a large  fortune,  he  re- 
nounced it  all,  and  lived  and  died  as  a true  Cynic, 
disregarding  all  external  pleAures,  and  restricting 
himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries.  He  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  the  Dour-upener,"  because 
it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at  Athens, 
and  rebuke  its  innmU'S.  He  married  Hipparchia, 
the  daughter  of  a family  of  distinction,  who  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  when  her  parents  opposed 
her  union  with  the  philosopher.  He  wrote  seveml 
works  which  are  lost,  for  tbe  epistles  extant  under 
his  name  are  not  genuine.  ••4.  Of  Athens,  the 
pupil  and  friend  of  Polcmo,  and  his  succe»sor  m 
the  chair  of  the  Academy,  about  270.  He  w*as 
the  teacher  of  Arcesilans.  Theodonts,  and  Dion 
Borysthenites. 5.  Of  Malliis  in  Cilicia,  a cele- 
brated grammarian.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded 
the  Pergamene  school  of  gnuiimar,  in  opposition  to 
the  Alexandrian.  He  wrote  a comment^  on  the 
Homeric  poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristarchus,  and 
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supported  tbe  systom  of  anomaljf  (di  ttfutXia)  against 
that  of  aaa/ooy  (ii^oyio).  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries ou  the  other  Greek  poets,  and  works  on 
other  subjects,  of  which  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  157  he  was  sent  by  Attalus  as  an 
ambassador  to  Rome,  where  be  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  study  of  grammar. 

Crathis  (Kpatfu).  1.  (Cni/u),a  river  in  Achaia, 
rises  in  a mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia, 
receives  the  Styx  Bowing  down  from  Nunnens, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Atgae.  (Cixi^t),  a 
river  in  low'er  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  on  the 
E.  between  Lucauia  and  Bruttii,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Sybaris.  At  its  mouth  was  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Minerva:  iu  waters  were  fabled 
to  dye  the  hair  blond. 

C^ttBQS  (KpaTts'os).  1.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  cometiv, 
was  bom  B.C.  519,  but  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
: till  454,  when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  He  ex- 
hibited 21  plays  and  gained  9 victories.  He  was 
/5e  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  lie  gave  it  its  po 
culiar  character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Ari&Uiphaiios 
live  to  see  its  decline.  Before  his  time  the  comic 
poets  had  aimed  at  little  beyond  exciting  the  laugh- 
ter of  their  audience:  be  was  the  first  who  made 
comedy  a terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and 
the  comic  pot-t  a severe  censor  of  public  and  private 
vice.  He  is  fr^ucntlv  attacked  by  Aristophanes, 
who  chafes  him  wilL  habitual  intemperance,  aa 
accusation  which  was  admitted  by  Cmtinus  him- 
self who  treated  the  subject  in  a very  amusing 
way  in  his  IIi/tIkij.  This  play  was  acted  in  423, 
when  the  poet  was  96  years  of  age  ; it  gamed  tho 
prize  over  the  ConnuM  of  Amipsias  and  llie  C/owls 
of  Aristophanes.  Cratimis  died  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  97.— -3.  Tiic  younger,  an 
Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  conu>dy,  a contem- 
porary of  IMato  the  philosopher,  flourished  as  late 
as  324. 

CratippUi  {Kpirt-rwos).  1.  A Greek  historian 
and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose  work  he 
completed.~2.  A Peripatetic  philosopher  of  My- 
tilenc,  a contempurar)*  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  the 
latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He  accom- 
panied Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Plior- 
salia.  B.C.  48.  He  afterwards  settled  at  .\the;u, 
wliereyonngM.Cicero  was  his  pupil  in  44.  Through 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  Cmtippus  obtained  from 
Caesar  the  Roman  citizenship. 

Crmtof  (Kpdror),  Uie  personification  of  strength, 
a son  of  Unuius  and  Ge. 

CratjRoi  (KpdrvAof),  a Greek  philosopher,  a 
pupil  of  Heraclitus,  and  one  of  Plato's  teachers. 
Plato  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  w hich  bears  his  luime. 

CremSra,  a small  river  in  Etruria,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a little  altove  Rome:  memorable  for 
the  death  of  the  300  Fabil 

Cremna  (KpuM^:  Oherme^  Ru.),  a strongly 
fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a precipitous  rock 
in  the  Taurus  range,  and  noted  fur  re{)cated  obsti- 
nate defences : a colony  under  Augustus. 

Crenuni  (Kpr^fieot),  an  emporium  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Cr^mOna  (Cremonensis:  Cremoiia)^  a Roman 
colony  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  N.  of  the  Po,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Addua 
and  the  Po,  was  fuuml»‘d  together  with  Piaceniia 
B.C.  *219  as  a protection  against  tlie  Gauls  and 
Hannibal's  invatding  army.  It  soon  became  a 
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place  of  great  importance  and  one  of  the  ino«t 
tlonri»liing  cities  in  the  N.  of  Italj;  but  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vitelliut,  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  A.  D.  69.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  but  never  recovered  its 
former  grentness, 

Cremonii  Jogom.  [Alpbs.] 

Cremtltlas  Cwdos.  [CoRou.a.] 

CrSon  (KpeW).  1.  King  of  Corinth,  son  of 
I^ycaeibus,  whoso  daughter,  (Jlauce  or  Crcufia,  mar- 
ried Jason.  Medea,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Olauce  a 
garroent  which  burnt  her  to  death  when  she  put  it 
on  ; the  palace  took  iiro,  and  Croon  perished  in  the 
flames.  — S.  Son  of  Menoecus,  and  brother  of  Jo- 
caste,  the  wife  of  Laius.  After  the  death  of  Laius, 
Croon  governed  Thebes  for  a short  lime,  and  then  sur- 
fondert'd  the  kingdom  toOedipus,  who  had  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Sphinx.  [Oedipus.]  When 
Kteoclea  and  Polyntces,  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  fell  in 
battle  by  each  other’s  hands,  Creon  became  king 
of  Thcl)os.  His  cruelty  in  forbidding  burial  to 
the  corpse  of  Polynices,  and  his  sentencing  An- 
tigone to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  bis  own  son  Haemon.  For 
details  see  Antigone. 

Credphj^lttf  ( Kpew^uXor),  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  fpend  or 
son-in-law  of  Homer.  The  epic  poem  OixoAla  or 
OfxaAfar  &AeMrir,  ascribed  to  him,  related  the  con- 
test which  Hercules,  for  the  sake  of  Inie,  undertook 
with  Eurvtns,  and  the  capture  of  Oechalia. 

Crespbentat  (Kpri<r<f>6rr7)f),  an  Heraclid,sonof 
AriBtom.u-hus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, obtained  Messenia  for  his  share.  During  | 
an  insurrection  of  the  Messenians,  he  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  slain.  A third  son,  Aepytus,  avenged 
bis  (leafh.  [Aepytus.] 

CrestdnlA  (KpTj<rruria : ^ a dis- 

trict in  Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  Siry'mon, 
near  Mt.  Cercine,  inhabited  by  the  Croitonaai 
(Kpijtrrureuot),  a Thracian  people:  their  chief  town 
was  Creaton  or  Crestbue  (K^wtwp,  Kpr}<rr<ivri\ 
founded  by  the  Pelnsgians.  This  town  is  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  writers  to  ba  the  same 
as  CuATUNA  in  Italy. 

Crita  (Kfrfrv:  Kpi;Ta7o5:  Candia)^  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  nearly 
equidistant  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but 
alHnys  reckoned  as  part  of  Europe.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1 60  miles : its  breadth  is 
very  unequal,  being  in  the  widest  part  about  35 
miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  only  6.  A range  of 
mountains  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.,  sending  forth  spurt  N.  and 
S. : in  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Mc  Ida  far  above 
all  the  others.  [Ida.]  The  rivers  of  Crrte  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  little  more  than  mountain-torrents, 
and  are  for  the  roost  part  in  summer.  Ibc 
country  was  celebrated  m antiquity  for  its  fertility 
and  salubrity.  — Crete  was  inhabited  at  an  e.vrly 
period  by  a numerous  and  civilized  population. 
Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities  4aardp- 

woAir,  JL  iL  649)  ; and  before  the  Trojan  war  my- 
thology told  of  a king  Minos,  w'ho  resided  at 
Cnossus,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
ioUnd.  He  is  s.iid  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a navy, 
with  which  he  suppressed  piracy  in  the  Aegaean. 
After  his  descendants  had  governed  the  island 
for  some  generations,  royalty  was  abolished,  and 
the  cities  became  independent  republics,  of  which 
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Cnossus  and  Gortyna  were  the  most  impOTtaat, 
and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over  the  rest. 
The  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians  who  settled 
in  Crete  about  60  years  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pehugians  and  Achaeans,  to  sul^ectMMi. 
The  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  island 
thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  the  Spartan  constitution  was  bnrrowt^ 
from  Crete.  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  cities 
were  the  Cbnxr,  1 0 in  numW,  chosen  from  certain 
families : there  was  also  a Geru$ia^  or  senate  ; and 
on  Eedrsia  or  popular  assembly,  w'hich,  however, 
had  very  little  power.  (For  details,  see  IMct.  of 
An/,  art.  Cutmi.)  At  a later  time  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  overthrown  and  a democratical 
form  of  government  established.  The  ancient 
Doric  customs  likewise  disappeared,  and  the  people 
l>ccame  degenerate  in  their  morals  and  character. 
The  historian  Polybius  accuses  them  of  numerous 
vices,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  quoting  the  Cretan 
poet  Epimenides,  describes  them  as  alway  liars, 
evil  beasts,  slow  bellies*’  (Tt^us,  t 12).  — The 
Cretans  were  celebrated  ns  archers,  and  frequently 
served  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  other  nations 
The  island  was  conquered  'by  Q.  Metellus.  who 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  Creticus  (b.c. 
68 — 66),  and  it  Wcame  a Roman  province.  Crete 
and  Cyrenaica  subsequently  formed  one  province. 

OrttOUB  or  CatretlS  (Kprirevr ),  son  of  Minos  by 
Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Altbemenes. 

Or^tbatlf  (Kpndevf),  son  of  Aeolus  and  £n- 
arrte,  wife  of  Tyro,  and  fother  of  Aeson,  Pheret, 
Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte:  he  was  the  founder  of 
lolctis. 

Cr§tdpSUs  (KpnrdroXis),  a town  in  the  district 
of  Milyat  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  sometimes  to 
Pisidia,  sometimes  to  Pamphylia. 

Cr6fls&  (Kpcove’tt).  1.  A Naiad,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  became  by  Peneus  the  mother  of  Hyp- 
seus  and  Stiibe.<*>>2.  Daughter  of  Erechtheus  and 
Praxithea,  wife  of  Xuthus,  and  mother  of  Achneus 
and  Ion.  She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by 
Apollo,  whence  Ion  is  sometimes  called  her  son  by 
this  god.  >-•8.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  HecuUi, 
wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of  Ascanius.  She 
perished  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  her  husband  in  the  con- 
fusion.4.  Daughter  of  Creon,  who  fell  a victim 
to  the  vengeance  of  Medea.  [Creon,  No.  1.) 

Cretudi  or  OretLia  (KpcOo'tr,  Kpdovira : Kpev- 
o’leur),  a tow*n  on  ^e  E.  coast  of  Boeotia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespine. 

CrintUa  or  OrimiBBt  (Kplfuiret,  Kplfuotra:  C. 
deW  Alice)f  a fE^raoniory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Brut- 
tiom,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Philoctetes,  a little  S.  of 
the  river  Crimisiu. 

Crimliiif  or  Crimifitif  (Kpijunrdr,  Kpimaa-di), 
a river  in  the  W.  of  Sicily,  falls  into  the  Hypsa  : 
on  its  banks  Timoleou  defeated  the  Carthaginiaos, 
B.  c.  339. 

Crin&gfiras  (Kp(F<rydpar),of  My  tilene.  the  author 
of  50  epigrams  in  the  Greek  A lithology,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Crisplnoi,  a person  ridiculed  by  Horace  (Sof.  i. 
1.  120),  is  said  to  have  written  b^  verses  on  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  sumamed 
Aretalogus. 

Criiptu,  FUTltu  JiiUtif,  eldest  son  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  was  appointed  Caesar  a.d.  317, 
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ind  piincd  ^at  dininction  in  a campaign  againtt 
the  Franks  and  in  the  vrai  nrith  Licinius.  But 
ha^ng  excited  the  jealousy  of  hii  itep-motber 
Fausta,  he  was  put  to  death  by  bis  father,  3*i6. 

Criaptia  Paaiiixitii,  husband  of  Agrippina,  and 
step-father  of  the  emperor  Nero,  v\*as  distinguished 
as  an  orator. 

Criapni,  ViMiu,  of  Vercclli,  a contemporary  of 
Quintilian,  and  a distinguished  orator. 

Criaaa  or  Criaa  (Kpia-ffo^  Kpla-a:  Kpicacuos)^ 
and  Cirrl^  : Ki^^cubs),  towns  in  Phocis,  re- 

garded by  some  ancient,  as  well  as  by  some  modem 
writers  ns  the  same  ; but  it  seems  most  probable 
that  Crista  was  a town  inbnd  S.  W.  of  Delphi, 
and  that  Cirrba  was  its  port  in  the  CrUtaean  gulf. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  levied  contribaiions 
upon  the  pilgrims  frequenting  ibc  Delphic  oracle, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Amphictyons  declared 
war  against  them,  D.  c.  595,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed them.  Their  tcrriior.',  the  rich  Crissoean 
plain,  was  declared  sacred  to  the  Delphic  god,  and 
was  frrbidden  to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  led  to 
the  Sacred  War',  in  which  Philip  was  chosen  ge- 
neral of  the  Amphictyons,  338.  Crista  remained 
in  mins,  but  Cirrha  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
became  the  harbour  of  Delphi. 

Critlai  (Kpirbs).  1.  Son  of  Dropidet,  a con- 
temporary and  relation  of  Solon's.— 3.  Son  of 
CallaeschruB,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by  whoso  instructions  he 
profited  but  little  in  a moml  point  of  view.  He 
WES  banished  from  Athens,  and  on  his  return  he 
became  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  He  w*as 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  by  the  Spartans 
B.c,  404,  and  was  cnnspicu(»us  above  all  his  cul- 1 
leagues  for  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  same  year,  hghting 
against  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  Ho  was  a 
distinguished  orator,  and  some  of  bis  speeches  were 
extant  in  tlie  time  of  Cicero.  lie  also  wrote  poems, 
dramas,  and  other  works.  Some  fragments  of  his 
elegies  are  still  extant. 

Crit51&ilS  (KpiT^Aoos).  1.  Of  Phaielis  in  Lycia, 
8tu<«ed  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Ariston  of 
Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
pateuc  school.  In  a a 1.5.5  he  was  scut  by  the 
Athenians  os  ambassador  to  Rome  with  Cameadcs 
and  Diogenes.  [CAR.\aA0S8.]  He  lived  up- 
wards of  82  years,  but  we  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  his  life. — 2.  General  of  the  Achaean 
League,  147,  distinguished  by  his  bitter  enmity  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and 
was  never  heard  of  after  the  battle, 

Criton  (KpiTwi*).  L Of  Athens,  a friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  he  supported  with  his 
fortune,  lie  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the 
escape  of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  tried,  in  vain, 
to  persuade  him  to  fly,  as  wc  see  from  Plato's 
dialogue  named  after  him.  Criton  wrote  1 7 dia- 
logues on  philosophical  subjects  which  are  lost.— 
3.  A physician  at  Rome  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century 
after  Christ,  perhaps  the  person  mentioned  by 
Martial  {Epigr.  xl  bO.C) : he  wrote  several  medical 
works. 

Crifl-mitfipon  (KpmD  >ifranrov),  Le.  **  Ram's 
Front”—!.  A promontory  at  the  S.  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonesua.— 3.  A promontory  at  the  S.  W.  of 
Crete. 

Criui  (Kpior),  one  of  the  Titaoi,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Qe. 
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Crbob^Iopblis  (KpoiroSWAvF  wdAir),  L {Em- 
htikunda  a city  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Komos 
Aphroditopolitea.  — 2.  [Aroinu^,  No.  7.] 

CH^ooa,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  hy  the  gods  into  a saffron  plant. 

Cl^ylte  (t^  KpoxuAf^a),  according  to  Homer 
{IL  ii.  6*33),  a place  in  Ithaca,  but  according  to 
Strabo,  in  Leucas  in  Acamanio. 

CrOMOf  (Kpo7oof),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes,  reigned  it.  c.  560 — 546,  but  was  pro- 
bably associated  in  the  kingdom  during  bis  father's 
life.  Tbe  early  part  of  hit  reign  was  most 
glorious.  He  subdued  all  the  nations  between 
the  Aegaean  and  the  river  Halys,  and  made  tho 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  tributary  to  him.  The 
Came  of  his  power  and  wealth  dnw  to  his  court  at 
Sardis  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among 
them  Solon,  whose  interview  with  the  king  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  reply  to  the  question 
who  was  the  happiest  man  he  bod  ever  seen,  the 
sage  taught  the  king  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  flnisbed  his  life  in  a 
happy  way.  Alarmed  at  tho  growing  power  of 
the  Persians,  Croesus  sent  to  consult  tlie  oiocle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  whether  he  should  march  against 
the  Persiana  Upon  the  reply  of  the  oracle,  that, 
if  he  marched  against  the  Persians,  he  would 
overthrow  a great  empire,  he  collected  a vast  anny 
and  marched  ag.'iinst  Cyrus.  Near  Sinope  an 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
armies : whereupon  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and 
disbanded  his  (brees,  commanding  them  to  re- 
assemble in  the  following  spring.  But  Cyrus 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  S^irdis  ; Croesus 
led  out  the  forces  Bt)Il  remaining  with  him,  but 
was  defeated,  and  the  city  was  bikcn  after  a 
siege  of  14  days.  Croesus,  who  was  taken  alive, 
was  condi-nint^  to  be  burnt  to  death.  As  he 
stood  before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came 
to  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of 
Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who  it  was  that  he  called 
on  ; and,  upon  bearing  tbe  story,  repented  of  his 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  Ule  of  Croesus, 
but  made  him  bis  friend.  Croesus  survived  Cyrus, 
and  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  expedition 
ag;iinit  FgvpL 

Crominj^oii  or  Cromjfdn  ( Kpo^uuevv,  Kpo/nvwF), 
a town  in  Meguris  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  afterwards 
belonged  to  Corinth  ; celebrated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  its  wild  sow,  whicii  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cro&liu  IConi  [Kp6mo¥  ^pos),  a mountain  in 
Elis  i>ear  Olympia,  with  a temple  of  Cronus. 

Crbims  (KpdFot),  the  youngest  of  the  Titans, 
ton  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  father  by  Rhea  of  Hestia, 
Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zcu«.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  unmanned 
his  fathiT  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes,  who 
were  likewise  his  children  by  Qe,  into  Tarurus. 
Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the  Eriniiycs. 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered  from  Tarutcus, 
the  government  of  tho  world  was  taken  from 
Unuins  and  giveiw  to  Cronus,  who  in  his  turn  Inst 
it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to  him  by  Ge 
and  Uranus.  [Zsua.]  Tbe  Romans  identified 
their  Salumus  with  Cronus.  [Sat  urn  us.] 

GroplE  (Kpsrwfia),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to 
tbe  tribe  Leontis. 

Croton  or  CrotSna  (Crotoniensis,  Crotnnensis, 
Croton  iata : Croio$ta),  a Greek  city  on  tbe  E.  coast 
of  Bnittium,  on  tbe  river  Aesarus,  and  in  a very 
healtliy  locality,  was  founded  by  the  Achaeana 
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under  Myscellut  of  Aegne,  assisted  by  the  Spartans, 
B.  C.  710.  Its  extensive  commerce,  the  rircue  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  excellence  of  its  institiuions, 
made  it  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  It  owed  much  of  its  ffreatness  to 
Pythagoras,  who  established  his  school  here.  Gym- 
nastics were  cultis'atod  here  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  anv  other  Greek  city;  and  one  of  its 
citizens,  Milo,  was  the  most  celebrated  athlete  in 
Greece.  It  attained  its  greatest  power  by  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris  inolU  ; but  it  subsequently 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  severe  defeat  it  sus- 
tained from  the  Locrians  on  the  river  Sagras.  It 
sutfored  greatly  in  the  wars  with  Dionysius,  Aga- 
thocles,  and  Pyrrhus  ; and  in  the  2nd  Punic  wnr 
a considerable  part  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited. 
It  received  a colony  from  the  Romans  in  195. 

CrostDmlrla,  -tiom,  also  Cnutiunicm  (Cms- 
tnmlntis),  a town  of  the  Sabinea,  situated  in  the 
mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  A Ilia,  was  con- 
quered both  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

CteatuB.  [Molio.nxs.]. 

Ctdsias  (Kr-4<r(as),  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  a con-' 
temporary  of  Xenophon,  was  private  physician  of 
Artaxerexes  Mnemon,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  w*ar  against  his  brother  Crnis,  b.  c.  401.  He 
lived  17  years  at  the  Persian  court,  and  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  a great  work  on  the  history  of 
Persia  (IlfprTiifk),  in  23  hooks.  The  first  6 con- 
tained the  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  down 
to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The 
next  7 contained  the  history  of  Persia  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  remain- 
ing lU  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesias  left  Persia,  i.  e.  to  the  year  398.  All 
that  is  now  extant  is  a meagre  aliridgment  in 
Photius  and  a number  of  fragments  preserved  in 
Diodonis  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctesias 
was  compiled  from  Oriental  sources,  ind  its  state- 
ments are  freqnentlT  at  variance  with  those  of 
Herodotus.  Ctesias  also  wrote  a work  on  India 
(*Iv8iad)  in  one  book,  of  w'hich  we  possess  an 
abridgment  in  Pbotiua  This  work  contains  nu- 
merous fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a faithful  pic- 
ture of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians. 
The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Per- 
sica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  has  been  printed  sepa- 
rately by  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823,  and  by  Biihr, 
Frankfort,  1824. 

Ct^IbluB  (Kr7;(rf^i0t>.  celebrated  for  hit  me- 
chanical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philsdelphiis  and  Euergetes, 
about  B.  c.  2.50.  His  father  was  a barber,  but 
his  oum  t'lste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  invented  a clepsydra 
or  water-clock,  a hydraulic  organ  (SSpai/kir),  and 
other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and  hat  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Hero  Alexan- 
driniis. 

Ct^Iphfln  ( Krno'npwv),  son  of  Leosthenes  of 
Anaphlystns,  w*as  accused  by  Aeschines  for  having 
mposed  the  decree,  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
onour«‘d  with  the  crown,  f Akhchinxs.] 
Ct§8XphoiI  : Kr?)(r<^VTio> : Takti 

Kf$ra^  Hu.),  a city  of  Assyria,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  3 Roman  miles  from  Seleucia  on  the  W. 
bank,  first  became  an  important  place  under  the 
Partbians,  whose  kings  us^  it  for  soma  time  as  a 
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%'inter  residence,  and  aftera’ards  enlarged  and  for- 
tified it,  and  made  it  the  cipital  of  their  empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  least  100,000  inha- 
bitants. In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Partbians  atid  Persians,  it  was  taken,  first  by  Trajan 
(a.  o.  1 15),  Mild  by  several  of  the  later  emperors, 
but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  even  after 
his  victory  over  the  Persians  before  the  city. 

CtesippuB  (Kr^minrot).  1 Two  sons  of  Her- 
cules, one  by  Deianira,  and  the  other  by  Asty- 
damia.**2.  Son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Pbiloethis,  the 
cow-herd. 

Cul&ro,  afterwards  called  GratianSpSlii  (fTre- 
nat^e)  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Oratian,  a town  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Isara  (7f^). 

CnUSo  or  CnlSo,  (k-  Terentloa.  1.  A senator  of 
distinction,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  B.C.  201.  To  show  his  gratitude  to  P. 
Scipio,  he  followed  his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the 
pileus  or  cap  of  liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave. 
In  187  he  w'as  praetor  peresrinul,  and  in  this  year 
condemned  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus.  on  the  charge  of 
haring  misappropriated  the  money  gained  in  the 
war  with  Aritiochus.«-»2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs;, 
58,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall  from 
banishment.  In  the  war  which  followrd  the  death 
of  Caesar  (43),  Culleo  was  one  of  the  legates  of 
Lepidus, 

Camae  : Kv/toTir,  CumAnns),  a town  in 

Campania,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  co- 
lonics in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  founded  by  Cumae 
in  Acolis,  in  conjunction  with  Chnicis  and  Eretria 
in  Euboea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in  b.  c.  1050, 
but  this  date  it  evidently  too  early.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a steep  hill  of  Mu  Gaums,  a little  N.  of 
the  promontory  Misenum.  It  became  in  early 
times  a great  and  flonrishing  city  ; its  commerce 
was  extensive ; its  territory  included  a treat  part 
of  the  rich  Campanian  plain;  its  population  was 
at  least  60,000;  and  its  power  is  atu^ted  by  its 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  — Puleoli,  Palaeopolis, 
afterwards  Neapolis,  Zancle,  aftfsrw*ards  Messana. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encounter  in  the 
Ktniscans  and  the  Italian  nations.  It  was  also 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  one  of  its 
citizens  Aristodomus  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
place.  Its  power  became  so  much  reduced  that  it 
was  only  saved  from  the  attacks  of  th“  Etruscmis 
by  the  assistance  of  Iliero,  who  annihilated  the 
Ktmscan  fleet,  474.  It  maintained  its  independ- 
ence till  417,  w'hen  it  was  Utken  by  the  Campa- 
nians and  most  of  its  inhabitants  sold  ns  slaves. 
From  this  time  Capua  became  the  chief  city  of 
Clampanin;  andalthouirh  Cumae  was  subsequently 
a Roman  municipium  and  a colony,  it  continued 
to  decline  in  importance.  At  last  the  Acropolis 
was  the  only  part  of  the  town  that  remained,  and 
this  was  eventually  destroyed  hy  Narses  in  his 
wars  with  the  Goths.  Cumae  was  celebrated  as 
th"  residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  os  the  place 
where  Tarquinius  Superbus  died. — Its  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  between  the  Logo  di  Patrin  and  Fusam. 

CtlziaxB  (Koi)vei{a),  a small  town  in  Ibibylonia, 
on  the  Eupbmtei,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  here 
between  the  younger  Cyrus  and  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxei  Mnemon,  in  which  the  former  was  killed 
(b.  &401).  Its  position  is  uncertain.  Plutarch 
{Aritue.  8)  places  it  500  stadia  (50  geog.  miles) 
above  Babylon  ; Xenophon,  who  does  not  meutioa 
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It  hj  name,  makes  the  battle  field  360  stadia  (36 
gco^.  miles)*  from  Babjlon. 

i^piezmltu,  attacked  hr  Horace  {Sat,  i.  2,  36), 
is  said  bj  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  a friend  of 
Auy^ustus,  but  is  probably  a fictitious  name. 

Capra  (Cuprensis).  1.  Karitima  {Afarano  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Afomtcckiay  a town  in  Picenum, 
with  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  founded  bv  the 
iVln^gians  and  restored  by  Hadrian.  ^8.  Hon 
tanUht  a town  near  No.  1 in  the  mountains. 

Coras  (Gen.  CuriumX  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines,  celebrated  as  the  birth*place  of  T.  Taiius 
and  NiimaPompilius:  from  this  town  the  Humans 
ore  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Quirites. 

Coritas  (KovpnrsT),  a mythical  people,  said  to 
be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acamania  and 
Actoiia : the  latter  country  was  called  Curetis  from 
them.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as  the  priesta  of 
and  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the 
Corybantes  and  Iduean  Dnctyli.  The  infant  Zeus 
was  entrusted  to  their  care  by  Hhea ; and  by 
clashing  their  weapons  in  a warlike  dance,  they 
dmwTied  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  prevented  his 
father  Cronus  from  ascertaining  the  place  where 
be  was  concealed. 

CoriM.  [CURIlTSf.] 

edriicii,  a celebrated  Alban  family.  3 brothers 
of  this  family  fouuht  with  3 Roman  brothers,  the 
Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  their  defeat.  Alba  became  subject 
to  Rome. 

CorUUnf  Hatemoa.  [Matirnus.] 

Cflrio,  C.  Bcribonlut.  L Praetor  b.  c.  121,  was 
one  of  the  most  dis*  inguished  orators  of  his  time.  ~ 
8.  Son  of  No.  1,  tribune  of  the  plebt,  B.C.  90  ; after- 
wards served  und  T Sulla  in  Greece  ; was  praetor 
62;  consul  76  ; and  after  his  consulship  obtained 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  bnrlarians  os  far  N.  as  the  Da- 
nube. He  was  a personal  enemy  of  Caesar,  and 
supported  P Ciodius,  when  the  latter  was  accused 
of  violating  the  sacra  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  57  he 
was  appoint>-d  pontifex  maximus,  and  died  53. 
He  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Cicero.*—  S.  Son  of  No.  2,  also  a friend  of 
Cicero,  wus  a most  proHignte  character.  He  was 
married  to  Fulvia,  afterwards  the  w’ife  of  Antony. 
He  at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeinn  party,  by 
whose  infiuence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the  fdeb^ 
50 ; but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar,  and  em- 
ployed bis  power  as  tribune  against  bis  former 
friends.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Sicily  with  the 
title  of  propraetor.  He  succeeded  in  driving  Cato 
out  of  the  island,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba  and  P. 
Attius  Vanis. 

CorioaolStae,  a Gallic  people  on  the  Ocean  in 
Armorica  near  the  V'eneti,  in  the  country  of  the 
modem  Cor$mdU  near  St.  Malo. 

Curium  {Koiptov:  Kuvpi*vs:  nr.  Pi$eopia  Ru.), 
a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory Carlas.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus. 

Cftrlus  DeaUtus.  [Dentatcs.] 

Gdrioi,  H.\  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Attictis,  lived  for  several  years  at  a negotiator  at 
Patme  in  Peloponnesus.  In  his  will  he  left  hit 
property  to  Atlicus  and  Cicero.  Several  of  Ci- 
e.ro's  letters  are  addressed  to  him 

Cursor,  L.  P&pirius-  1.  A distinguished  Ro- 
man general  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  was  5 tiroes 
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consul  (b.c.  333,  320,  319,  315,  313),  and  twice 
dictati»r  (325,  309).  He  frequently  defeated  the 
Samnites,  but  his  greatest  victory  over  them  was 
gained  in  hit  2nd  dictatorship.  Although  a great 
general,  he  was  not  popular  with  the  soidiers  on  ac- 
coont  of  hit  severity.  —2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like 
his  father,  a distintniished  general.  In  both  his 
consulships  (293,  272)  he  gained  great  victories 
over  the  Samnites,  and  in  the  2nd  he  brought  the 
3rd  Sammte  war  to  a close. 

Curtins,  Hsttus  or  Mettins,  a distinguithed 
Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  bis  nation  against 
Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition,  the  £uau 
CWrfiW,  which  was  pan  of  the  Roman  forum,  was 
called  after  him  : because  in  the  battle  with  the 
Homans  he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a swamp, 
into  which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usual  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the  Lacus 
Curtius  related  that  in  B.  c.  362  the  earth  in  the 
forum  gave  way,  and  a great  chasm  appeared, 
which  the  soothsayers  decUred  could  only  be  filled 
up  by  throwing  into  it  Rome's  greatest  ireiuure ; that 
thereupon  M.  Curtius,  a noble  youth,  mounted  his 
steed  in  full  armour ; and  declaring  that  Home  pos- 
sessed 00  greater  treasure  tHan  a brave  and  gHlInnt 
citrxen,  leaped  into  the  abyss,  upon  which  the 
eanh  closed  over  him. 

CortloB  Mont&naa.  [Montanu&J 

Cortlas  Boftro,  Q.*  the  Roman  historian  • of 
Alexander  the  Great  Respecting  his  life,  and  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  w*ith 
certainty.  Some  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  V'espasian,  and  others  as  late  as  Constan- 
tine ; but  the  earlier  date  is  more  probable  than 
the  later.  The  work  itself,  entitled  De  lie/jus 
Otdit  AUjeoMdri  Magni,,  consisted  of  10  books, 
but  the  first  2 are  lost,  and  the  remaining  8 are 
not  without  considerable  gaps.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  though  somewhat  declatnatoiy*  style.  It 
is  taken  from  good  sources,  but  the  author  fre- 
quently shows  his  ignorance  of  geography,  chrono- 
li^,  and  tactics.  The  best  editions  arc  by  Zoropt, 
Berlin,  1826,  and  MUtzell,  Beriin,  1843. 

Cutlllae  AqoBB.  [Aquae,  No.  3.] 

CjNHlfi  (Kud*^),  a Sicilian  nymph  and  playmate 
of  Proserpine,  changed  into  a fountain  througli  grief 
at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

Cyanfiaa  TaiiilaB  (Kveu'^  y^ot  or  w^poi, 
2 small  rocky  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine,  the 
Flazictae  (ITAdYrrat)  and  Symplfigidet  (2tr^- 
irXTrxdfiry)  of  mythology,  to  called  because  they  ore 
said  to  have  been  once  moveable  and  to  have 
rushed  t<^ther,  and  thus  destroyed  every  ship 
that  attempted  to  pass  through  them.  After  the 
ship  Algo  had  passed  through  them  in  safety,  they 
became  stationary.  [Seep.  76,  a.] 

Cyuarea  (Ki^d^is),  king  of  Media  b.c  634 
— 594,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces. 
He  wras  the  most  w’arlike  uf  the  Median  kings,  and 
introduced  great  military  reforms.  He  defi^ited 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  slain  his  fisther  in  battle, 
and  he  laid  siege  to  Ninus  (Nineveh).  But  while 
he  WAS  before  the  citr,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia 
for  28  years  (634 — 607),  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  Ctuxares.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Scythians,  Cyaiares  again  tamed  his  arms 
Against  Assyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  (probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar), 
he  took  and  destroyed  Ninus,  in  606,  He  subee- 
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qnently  carried  on  war  for  5 yean  againtt  Alyattea. 
king  of  Lydia.  [ALVATraa]  Cyaxaret  died  in 
594,  and  was  ftncceeded  by  bit  ion  Aetyages.  — 
Xenc^bon  speaks  of  a Cyazares  II.,  king  of  Media, 
•on  of  Astyagcs,  respecting  wboro  see  Cyrus. 

CyMU.  [Rhba.] 

(^bistra  (rd  Kvdarrpa),  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  several  times  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Ep.  ad 
Fam.  XT.  2,  4,  adAU.  t.  18, 20),  who  describes  it  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus,  in  the  part  of  Cap* 
padocia  bordering  on  Cilicia.  Strabo  places  it  300 
stadia  ( 30  geog.  miles)  from  Tyann.  Mention  is 
made  of  a place  of  the  same  name  (now  Kara 
//usar),  between  Tyana  and  Caesarea  ad  Argneum; 
but  this  latter  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  former. 

Cyolldes  (KuirAdSsf),  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Aegnean  sea,  so  called  because  they  lay  in  a 
circle  mlfrky)  around  Delos,  the  most  important 
of  them.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  12  in 
number ; but  their  number  is  increased  by  other 
writers.  The  most  important  of  them  were  Datoa, 
Cxoa,  Cythnos,  Skriphos,  Rhbnia,  Siphnor, 
CiMOLoa,  Naxos,  Paros,  Syros,  Myconos, 
Tenos,  Andros. 

Cyeldpes  (KvaXasrcf),  that  is,  creatures  with 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  differently  by 
different  writers.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  a m* 
gantic  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  w ho 
devoured  human  beings  and  cared  nought  for  Zeus: 
each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead:  the  chief  among  them  was  PotYpHSuna. 
According  to  Hesiod  the  Cyclops  were  Titans,  sons 
of  Uranus  and  Ge,  were  S in  number,  Arg^, 
Steropet,  and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only 
one  eye  on  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into 
Tartarus  by  Cronus,  but  were  released  by  Zens,  and 
ill  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with  thunder* 
bolts  and  lightning,  Pluto  with  a helmet,  and  Po* 
seidon  with  a tridenL  They  were  afterwards 
killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished  Zeus  with 
the  thunderlwlts  to  kill  Aesculapius.  A still  later 
tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of 
Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  god,  and  Mt.  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the  neigh- 
bouring isles  were  accordingly  considered  as  their 
abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Hephaestus  they 
make  the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods 
and  heroes.  Their  number  is  no  longer  confined 
to  3 ; and  besides  the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
we  also  find  those  of  Pyrtomoii  and  Acamaa. 
The  name  of  Cyclopian  walls  w'os  given  to  the  walls 
built  of  great  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in  Italy.  They 
were  probably  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians  ; and 
later  generations,  being  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascribed  their  building  to  a fabulous  race  of  Cyclops. 

CjOJlTU  (Koirror).  L Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie, 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pieuron  and  Calydon, 
and  w'as  beloved  by  Phyllius  ; but  as  Phyllius 
refused  him  a bull,  Cycnus  leap^  into  a lake  and 
was  metamorphosed  into  a swan.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, was  king  of  Coivnae  in  Trona,  and  &ther 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  His  second  wife  Philo- 
nome  fell  in  love  with  Tenet,  bet  step-son,  and  as 
he  refused  her  offers,  she  accused  him  to  his  father, 
who  tlirew  Tenes  with  Hemithea  in  a chest  into 
the  sea.  Tenes  escaped  and  became  king  of  Te- 
nedos.  [Tbrba.]  In  the  Trojan  War  both 
Cyoras  aad  Teoes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but  both 
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were  slain  by  Achillea.  As  Cycniis  could  not  ba 
wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  killed  him  with  a 
•tone.  When  Achilles  was  going  to  strip  Cycmu 
of  his  armour,  the  body  disappeared,  and  w'as 
changed  into  a swan. »3.  Son  of  Ares  and  Pe> 
lopia,  slain  by  Hercules  at  It)ne.-*4.  Sot  of 
I Ares  and  Pyrene,  likewise  killed  by  Hercules, 
•i— 5.  Son  of  Stfaenclus,  king  of  the  Ligurians,  and 
'it  fnnid  and  relation  of  Phaetbon.  While  he  waa 
l.imenting  the  hite  of  Pbaethon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  wras  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

CydUf,  a celebrated  painter  from  the  island  of 
Cytbnus,  B.C.  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argnimuis 
was  exhibited  in  a porticus  by  Agrippa  at  liorae. 

C^ppa.  [AcoNTiua.] 

(^duuB  (Ki>8ros : T«r90€n~Otai\  a river  of  Ci- 
licia Campefttris,  rising  in  the  Taurus,  and  flowing 
through  the  midst  of  the  citv  of  Tarsus,  where  it 
is  120  feet  wide  (Kinncir:  Xenophon  says  2 ple- 
thra=202  feet).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  clear- 
ness and  coldness  of  its  water,  which  was  esteemed 
useful  in  gout  and  nervous  diseases,  but  by  bathing 
in  which  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life.  At  its 
month  the  river  spread  into  a^Iagune.  which  formed 
the  harbour  of  Tarsus,  but  which  is  now  choked 
with  sand.  In  the  middle  ages  the  river  was  called 
Hieraz. 

CyddnXa,  more  rarely  Cyddnlf  Kv3ss- 

ris : Kv8wvidri7r  : A'Aairia),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Cnossus  and 
Gortyka,  was  situated  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  Gyddnes  (Ki^ms),  a 
Cretan  nice,  placed  by  Homer  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  island.  At  a later  time  a colony  of  Zucyn- 
tbians  settled  in  Cydonia  ; they  were  driven  out 
by  the  Samians  about  a c.  524  ; and  the  Samians 
were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Aeginetans. 
Cydonia  w'as  the  place  from  which  quinces  (Cyr/oM us 
ma/a)  were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and  its  inhabit- 
anu  were  some  of  the  best  CreUn  archen  {C^do- 
nio  arm,  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  19.  17). 

Cyll&nu  (KilAAopot),  a beautiful  centaur,  killed 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Piriihous.  The  horse  of 
Castor  »*as  likewise  called  Cyllarus. 

CylldnS  (KvAAfiiTj).  1,  (Zyrifi).  the  highest 
mmmiain  in  Peloponnesus  on  the  f^rontiers  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia,  sacred  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
who  had  a temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to  have 
been  born  there,  and  was  hence  called  Cyilenius. 
— 2.  A sea- port  town  of  Elis. 

Cylon  (KilAwe).  an  Athenian  of  noble  &mily, 
married  the  daughter  of  Theagencs,  tyrant  of  Me- 
gara,  and  gained  an  Olympic  victory  B.  c.  640. 
Encouraged  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  seised  the 
Acropolis,  intending  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens.  Pressed  by  famine,  Cylon  and  his  ad- 
herents were  driven  to  bike  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Athena,  w’hence  they  were  induced  to  withdraw 
by  the  archon  Megaclcs,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  But 
their  enemies  put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they 
had  them  in  their  power. 

( Kiiuij : KuMOibs : Samdaili)^  the  largest  of 
the  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  the 
coast  of  Aeolit,  on  a bay  named  after  it,  Cumaeus 
(also  Elauicus)  Sinus  (5  k6Xwos  : (itdf  of 

Satidaldi),Hnd  had  a good  harbour.  It  w*as  foonded 
by  a colony  of  Locrians  from  MU  Phricius,  and 
! heocc  it  had  the  epithet  ^newris.  It  was  tk% 
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Mtive  place  of  Hetiod  and  Ephorai,  and  the  mo 
ther  cicr  of  Side  in  Pamphylia  and  Cumae*  m 
Campania. 

Gyxia.  [Cynanb.] 

C7naeg!nu  brother  of  the  poet 

Aeschylus,  dittingnished  hiroaelf  by  his  Taiour  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  a.  c.490.  According  to 
Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were  endeavouring 
to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegirus  seized  one  of  their 
ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right  band 
cut  off.  In  the  later  versions  of  the  story  Cynae< 
ginis  is  made  to  perform  still  more  heroic  deeds. 

CynaeUia  (Ki/vmda:  KvvaiBfits^  •0cu<dr)i  a town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabitanU,  unlike  the 
other  Arcadians,  had  a dislike  to  music,  to  which 
circumstance  Polybius  attributes  their  rough  and 
denioralized  character. 

Cynaaa,  Cjna,  or  Cynna  (Kvveb^,  Kura,  Kdiwa), 
haJt‘Siiier  to  Alexander  the  Great,  daughter  of 
Philip  by  Audata,  an  lllyriim  woman.  She  was 
married  to  her  cousin  AmynUs  ; and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over  to  Asia,  in- 
tending to  marry  her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Arrbi- 
dacus,  who  had  been  chosen  king.  Her  project 
alarmed  Perdiccas,  by  whose  order  she  was  put  to 
death. 

CynMi  or  Cyndtet  Ki/rrrr«f),  a peo- 

ple, according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the  ex- 
treme W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts,  apparently 
in  Spain. 

Cyiiisea  (Ki/viirxa),  daughter  of  Archidamns  1 1, 
king  of  Sparta,  was  the  first  woman  who  kept 
horses  for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an 
Olymnic  victory. 

CfDdpdUt  (Kvi^r  vdAir:  Samalhui)^  a city  of 
the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile;  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aim- 
bia  There  was  a city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Delta. 

Cynos  (Koros : Kvmr,  Kveo^ot),  the  chief  tea- 
port  m the  territorr  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Cynoforgae  (to  Kvf6irapyts)^  a gymnasium, 
sacred  to  Hercules,  outside  Athens,  K.  of  the  city 
and  before  the  gate  Diom€a,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian  blood  : here  taught 
Antisthenes.  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  Khool. 

Cynose^lptdUaM  Kvrbtir<^Aai),**Dog's  Heads." 
1.  Two  hills  near  bcotusaa  in  Thessaly,  where  Fla- 
minius  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  197-"-*2.  A bill  between  Thebes 
and  Thespiae  in  Boeotia. 

Cynoa^out  (Kvrhi  o*iifia),  ^Dog*s  Tomb,"  a 
promontory  in  the  Thracian  Cbenonesos  near 
Madytus,  to  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  bad  been  previously 
changed  into  a d(^. 

Cynotftrm  (Kvroirovpd),  an  Idaean  nrroph,  and 
one  of  the  nurses  of  ^mt,  who  placed  her  among 
the  start.  (Aacroa.] 

Cynostlra  {Kvyiaovpa\  **  Dog's  Tail,"  a pro- 
montory in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon. 

Cynthia  and  Cynthios  (Kw01a  and  Kve9ior), 
surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,  which 
they  derived  from  Mt.  Cynthus  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  their  birthplace. 

Cynftxia  (Kt/vuopla:  Ki/twMor),  a district  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolit  and  l.«coiiia,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  Argives  and  Spartans  carried 
on  Sequent  wars,  and  which  the  Spartans  at  length 
obtained  about  B.  c.  .V50.  [See  p.  77,  a.]  The 
inbabiunts  were  lonians. 
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Oypariuia  (Kvwapt<rffla).  1.  A town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Cyparissut, 
and  on  a promontory  and  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Homer  {/I.  ii.  593)  speaks  of  a town  CypariMteis 
(Ki/wopieo^sir)  subject  to  Nestor,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  preceding,  though  Stralio  places 
it  in  Triphylia.  A town  in  laiconia  on  a pe- 
ninsula near  the  Asopus. 

Cyparium  (Ktnr^uro'os),  son  of  Telephus,  be- 
loved by  Afmllo  or  Silvanus.  Having  inadver- 
tently killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with 
immoderate  grief. and  metamorphosed  into  a cypress. 

Cyparitsiis  (Kvrdpio’o’of),  a imall  town  in  Pho- 
cis  on  Parnassus  near  Delphi. 

CyphaAta  (t«  Kv^oera),  a town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  I.«aconia  near  Brasiae. 

Cypria,  GyprU,  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  from 
the  island  of  CvpRira. 

Cyprlisut,  a celebrated  fsther  of  the  Church, 
was  a native  of  Africa.  He  was  a Gentile  by 
birth,  and  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success.  He 
was  converted  about  a.  d.  246,  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  247,  and  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carthage  248.  When  the  persecution  of  Decius 
burst  forth  (2.50),  Cyprian  from  the  storm,  and 
remained  2 years  in  retirement.  A few  years 
afterwards  the  emperor  Valerian  renewed  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  was  ba- 
nished by  Patemus  the  proconsul  to  the  maritime 
city  of  Curubis,  where  he  resided  11  montha  lie 
was  then  recalled  by  the  new  governor,  Oalerius 
Maximus,  and  was  beheaded  in  a spacious  plain 
without  the  w*alls  a.  d.  258.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are 
characterised  by  lucid  arrangement,  and  eloquent, 
thoutfh  declamatory  style.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Pell,  Oxford,  1682,  foL,  to  which  are  subjoined 
the  AnneUea  Cyprianiei  of  Pearson  ; and  that  com- 
menced by  Daluze,  and  completed  by  a monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St  Maur,  Paris,  1726,  fol. 

Cyprus  ( Kibrper : Kdwptof:  Cyprus,  called  by 
the  Turks  Kt6ri$),  a large  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, & of  Cilicia  and  W.  of  Syria.  It  is  called 
by  various  names  in  the  poets,  Orosria  or  Ccrusffs, 
Afaearia,  Spkeda^  AeatnoMiu^  Amatkmwt^  and  also 
Fapkoi,  The  island  is  of  a triangular  form ; its 
length  from  £.  to  W.  is  about  140  miles  ; its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  W.  part,  is  about 
50  miles  from  N.  to  8.^  but  it  gradually  narrows 
towards  the  £.  A range  of  mountains,  called 
Olympus  by  the  ancients,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  £.  to  W.,  and  rises  in 
one  part  more  than  7000  feet  in  height.  The  plains 
are  chiefly  in  the  8.  of  the  island,  and  were  cele- 
brated in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times  for 
their  fertility.  The  laigest  plain,  called  the  Sala- 
minian  plain,  is  in  the  £.  p^  of  the  island  near 
Salamis.  The  riven  are  little  more  than  mountain 
torrents,  mostly  dry  in  summer.  — Cyprus  was 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a very  early  pe- 
riod ; and  Greek  eolonies  were  subsequently  planted 
in  the  island,  according  to  tradition  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  MTe  read  at  first  of  9 independent 
states,  each  governed  by  iu  own  king,  SatAMia, 
Citium,  Amathus,  Curium,  Paphus,  Marium, 
Soli,  LApiiTHUS,CsRYNU.  The  island  was  sub- 
dued by  AinSsis,  king  of  Egypt,  about  b.  c.  540. 
Upon  the  downfid  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  it 
bemme  subject  to  the  Persians  • but  EvAOORAa 
of  SaUnus,  after  a severe  strug^e  with  the  Per- 
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•iiini,  MUblishad  iU  independence  nbeut  385,  and 
bended  down  the  eovereignty  to  hii  son  NicocLKft. 
It  eventually  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Ksypt,  and  was  (tovented  by  them,  sometimes 
uniti'd  to  Kitypt,and  sometimes  by  separate  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  In  58  the  Homans  made  Cy*^ 
pros  one  of  their  provinces,  and  sent  M.  Cato  to 
take  possession  of  Cyprus  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  hence  called  Cypri$  or  t)fpria.  and  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

CjlMdla  (rd  Kih^eka:  Kod'sAteot, -XTredt).  1. 
A town  in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia. » 
3.  A town  in  Thrace  on  the  Hebrus  snd  the  Eg- 
natia  Via. 

Cypaaloa  (Kihl'cXot).  L Father  ol  Merope  and 
grandfsther  of  Aepytus.  (Alpvrt  ».)•— 8.  Of 
Corinth,  son  of  Aeetion.  The  mother  of  Cypselus 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Biicchiaine,  tlutt  is, 
to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  According  to 
tradition,  she  married  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly, 
she  met  with  no  one  among  the  Bocchiadac  who 
would  have  her  as  his  wife.  As  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  declared  that  her  son  would  prove  for- 
midable to  the  ruling  party  at  Oirinth,  the  Racchi- 
adae  attempted  to  murder  the  child.  But  his 
mother  concealed  him  in  a chest  («v4*Af)).  from 
which  he  derived  his  name,  Cypselus.  When  he 
had  groam  up  to  manhood,  he  expelled  the  Bac 
chiadae,  with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  then 
eslabiislied  himself  os  tyrant  He  reigned  80  vesn, 
B.C.  G55 — 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pe- 
riander.  I'he  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  con- 
sisting of  cedar  wtx>d,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  richly 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  it  described  at  length 
by  Pausanias  (r.  17.  Ac.). 

Cyimanij  (Kupot/ytr),  an  island  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  95);  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Cshcinb. 

C^eailca  {ij  Kvfmyaia^  t|  Kvfirfyalri  He- 
rod : iJeTNuh  or  JfOd~Ak/n}ar^  i.  e.  Green  A/»aa* 
tain^  the  N.  K.  part  of  7'ri/m/i),  a district  of  N. 
Africa,  between  Mannarica  on  the  K.  and  the 
Reffio  Syrtica  on  the  W.,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend in  its  widest  limits  from  the  Philaenorum 
Arae  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the 
Chersonesus  Magna  or  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of 
Platea  {G»  of  lioinini\  or  even  to  the  Cataliathmus 
Magnus  {Marta  but  the  part  actually 

possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  Greek  colonists 
can  only  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N. 
limit  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  at 
Boreum  Pr.  (Rat  S.  of  /ten-(ikazi)„  be- 

twe-n  which  and  the  Chersonesus  Magna  the 
country  projects  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
form  of  a segment  of  a circle,  whose  chord  is  above 
150  miles  long  and  its  arc  above  *JU0.  From  its 
position,  formation,  climate,  and  soil,  this  region  is 
pcThaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  «»ccupied  by  a mode- 
rately elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs  pa- 
riUlel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  in- 
tenecU'd  by  mountain  streams  running  through 
ravines  filK'd  with  the  riche5t  vegetation,  exposed 
to  the  cool  sea-bivez'*s  from  the  N.,  and  sheltered 
by  the  mass  of  the  mountain  from  the  sands  and 
hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These  slopes  produced 
the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and 
some  very  tare  plauts,  such  as  the  silpbium  and  the 
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Kupifpsubr.  The  various  harvests,  at  the  dif- 
ferent elections,  lasted  for  8 months  of  the  year. 
With  these  physical  advantages,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  luxury*.  'I'he  country  waa,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  annu^  raviures  by  locusts.  The 
belt  of  mountainous  land  extends  inwards  from 
the  coast  about  70  or  80  miles.  — The  first  occupa- 
tion of  this  country  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  we 
have  any  clear  account,  w*as  effected  by  BaTTt’s, 
who  led  a colony  from  the  ialand  of  Thera,  and  first 
established  himself  on  the  island  of  Platea  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  district,  and  afterwards  built 
('VRENS  (B.  a 631),  where  he  founded  a dynasty, 
which  ruled  over  the  country  during  8 reigns, 
though  with  comparatively  little  power  over  some 
of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of  these  the  earliest 
founded  were  Tbl'chira  and  Hespesis,  then 
BaRca,  a colony  from  Cyrene;  and  thcMi,  with 
Gyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apullonu,  formed  the 
original  Libyan  Pentapolis,  though  this  name 
^ms  not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  under 
the  Ptolemies.  The  comparative  independence  of 
Barca,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Persians  under  (2ambyses,  diminished  the 
power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene.  and  at  last  the 
dynasty  was  overthrown  and  a republic  established 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  When 
Alexander  inraded  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaeans  formed 
an  alliance  with  him  ; but  their  country*  a*as  made 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring 
the  latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperis  became 
Berenice,  Teuchira  was  called  Arsino^  Barca  was 
entirely  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which  w*as  raised  into 
a city  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  Cyrene 
suffered  from  the  favours  bestowed  upon  its  port 
.\pollonia.  The  country  was  now  usually  called 
Pemapolis,  from  the  5 cities  of  Cyrene,  Apollonia, 
PtoIemaVs,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  In  B.  c.  95,  the 
last  Egyptian  governor,  Apion,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  made  the  country  over  to 
the  Homans,  who  at  first  gave  the  cities  their  free- 
dom, and  afterwards  formed  the  district,  under  the 
name  of  Cyrenaica,  with  the  island  of  Crete,  into 
a province.  Under  Constantine  Cyrenaica  was 
se|iarated  from  Crete,  and  nuide  a distiuct  province, 
under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior.  I'hc  first 
great  blow  to  the  prosperity*  of  the  country  was 
given  by  the  murderous  conflict  which  ensued  on 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  ( who  hod  long  sett'rd 
here  in  gri^at  iiumbcn)  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  As 
the  Homan  empire  declined,  the  attacks  of  the 
native  Libyan  tnbes  became  more  frequent  and 
formidable,  and  the  sulTerings  caused  by  their  in- 
rntuls  and  by  locusts,  plague,  and  earthquakes  bre 
most  patlietically  described  by  S)*nesius  bishop 
of  PioiemaYs  in  the  5th  century.  In  the  7th 
century  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Persians 
and  soon  afterwards  it  fell  a final  prey  to  the  great 
Arabian  invasion. 

C^foe  daughter  of  Hypseus,  mother 

of  .Anstaeus  by  Apollo,  was  carried  by  the  god 
from  Mt  Pelion  to  Libys  where  the  city  of  C)'- 
rene  derived  its  name  from  her. 

C^r5n5  (Kup^n?:  Kugf)»*a7oT:  Ohrennak^  very 
large  Hu.),  the  chief  city  of  Cyrenaica  in  N. 
Africa,  was  founded  by  Dattus  (u.  c.  631)  over  a 
foiintain  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  cnllud  Cyre 
(Kupi):  'AirdAXwvof  which  supplied  the 
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dtr  with  wftter,  and  then  ran  down  to  the  sea 
through  a beautiful  ravine.  The  citr  stood  80 
■tadU  (8  geog.  miles)  from  the  coast,  on  the  edge 
of  the  upper  of  two  terraces  of  table  land,  at  the 
height  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  one  of  the 
finest  situations  in  the  world.  The  road  which 
connected  it  with  its  harbour,  Apollonia,  still  exists, 
and  the  mins  of  Cyrene,  though  terribly  defaced, 
are  very  extensive,  comprising  streets,  aqueducts, 
temples,  theatres,  tombs,  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
inKiiptions.  In.  the  fiice  of  the  terrace  on  which 
the  city  stands  is  a vast  subterraneous  necropolis. 
For  the  history  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
see  CvRBNAtCA.  Among  its  celebrated  natives 
were  the  philosopher  Aristippus,  the  poet  Calii> 
niachus,  and  the  Christian  bishop  and  orator  Sy> 
nesius. 

Cyxeacliita  or  Cyrdpdli*  (Kt^<rxora,  Kvpo, 
Kvpov  w^Air),  a city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jaxartes. 
the  furthest  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  extreme  city  of  the  Persian  empire  : dettroyed, 
after  many  revolts,  by  Alexander.  Its  position  it 
doubtful,  but  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Alex- 
andreichata  (Kokamd), 

Gyriiiui  ( Kv/nAAos ).  i— 1.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
A.  D.  351 — ;i86,  was  a firm  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  Iwnished  3 tiroes  from 
Jcruislem.  His  works  are  not  numerous.  The 
most  important  are  lectures  to  catechumens,  &c., 
and  a letter  to  the  emperor  Constantins,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351.  The  best  editions  are  by  Millps, 
Oxford,  1703,  foi,  and  by  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  fol.  i 
••—2.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  4l2 — 444, of  which 
city  he  was  a native.  He  was  fond  of  power,  and  of 
a restless  and  turbulent  spirit.  He  persecuted  the 
Jews,  whom  he  expelled  from  Alexandria;  and 
after  a long  protracted  struggle  be  procured  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  the  author  of  a large  number  oi  works, 
many  of  which  are  extant ; but  in  a literary  view 
they  are  almost  worthleM.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Aubert,  Paris,  1638,  6 vols.  fol. 

Cjrrheatie5  (Kv^^«<rrur^),  the  name  given 
under  the  Seleucidae  to  a province  of  Syria,  lying 
between  Commagene  on  the  N.  and  the  plain  of 
Antioch  on  the  S.,  between  Mt.  Amanus  on  the  W. 
and  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.  After  the  time  of 
Constmtiue,  it  was  united  with  Commagene  into 
one  province,  under  the  name  of  Euphratesia. 

C^hlU  or  Cyrot  Kvpor:  Konu9\ 

a cit;  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Seleucidae,  and 
called  after  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mac^ 
donia;  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  residence  and 
see  of  Theodoret,  who  describes  its  p<»verty,  which 
he  did  much  to  relieve.  Justinian  rebuilt  the 
walls,  and  erected  an  aqueduct. 

C3rrrhot,  a town  in  Macedonia,  near  Pella. 

C^ca  (Kt'poT).  1.  The  Elder,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his  life 
was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and  ro- 
mances, and  is  related  differently  by  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon.  The  account  of  Herodotus 
best  preserves  the  genuine  Persian  legend,  artd  is 
to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Ctesias  and  Xenophon. 
It  is  as  follows : — Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses, 
a noble  Persian,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  the 
Median  king  Astyages.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  his  grandson 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  Astyages  sent  for  bis 
daughter,  when  the  was  pregnant ; and  upon 
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her  giving  birth  to  a ton,  he  committed  it  to 
Harpfigus,  bis  confidential  attendant,  with  orders 
to  kill  it.  Harpagus  gave  it  to  a herdsman  of  As- 
tvages,  who  was  to  expose  it.  But  the  wife  of 
the  henisman  having  brought  forth  a still-born 
child,  they  substituted  the  latter  for  the  child  of 
Mandane,  who  was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herds- 
man. When  he  was  10  yean  old,  his  true  pa- 
rentage was  discovered  by  the  following  incident. 
In  the  sports  of  hii  village,  the  boys  chose  him  for 
their  king.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a noble 
Median  named  Artembares,  disobeyed  his  com- 
mnjida,  and  Cyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.  Artembares  complained  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in  whose  penon  and  courage 
he  discovered  bis  daughter's  son-  The  herdsman 
and  Harpagus,  being  summoned  before  the  king, 
told  him  the  troth.  Astyages  forgave  the  herds- 
man, but  revenged  himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving 
up  to  him  at  a banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son. 
As  to  his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians, 
who  asAur^  him  that  hU  dreams  were  fulfilled  by 
the  boy's  having  been  a king  in  spnrt,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia.  When  Cvnis  grew 
up,  be  conspired  with  Harpagus  to  dethrone  his 
grandfather.  He  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt 
from  the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  their  head 
marched  against  Astyoges.  The  latter  hnd  given 
the  command  of  bis  forces  to  Harpagus,  who  de- 
serted to  Cyrus.  Astyages  thereupon  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  defeated  by 
Cyrus  and  taken  prisoner,  o.  a 559.  The  Medes 
accepted  Cyrus  for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supre- 
macy which  they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians. 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received 
that  name,  which  is  a Persian  word  (Kohr),  sig- 
nifying the  Sun.  •—  Cyrus  now  proceeded  to  con- 
quer the  other  parts  of  Asia.  In  546  he  overthrew 
the  Lydian  nion.nrchy,  and  took  Croesus  prisoner. 
[CaoKAi's.]  The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
subdued  by  his  general  Harpagus.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Babylon  was  then  the  aipital.  After  defeating 
the  Babyloni:ins  in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  and  after  a long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon 
by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in  538.  Sub- 
sequently he  crossed  the  Aiaxes,  with  the  intention 
of  subduing  the  Massagetae,  a Scythian  people, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  luittle.  Tomyris, 
the  queen  of  the  Massacetae,  rut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a l>ag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
He  w*as  killed  in  5*29.  He  was  succeediul  by  his 
son  Cambysbo.  — Xenophon  represents  Cyrus  as 
brought  up  at  his  grandfather's  court,  as  serving  in 
the  Median  army  under  his  uncle  Cyaxarei  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Attyt^es,  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias  know  nothing  ; as  making  war 
upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares  ; 
as  marrying  the  daughter  of  C'yaxai\‘s  ; and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  after  a sage  and 
S4)cratic  discourse  to  hit  children  and  friends. 
Xenophon's  account  is  preser\*ed  in  the  Cyropoec/ia, 
in  which  he  draws  a picture  of  what  a wise  and 
jiut  prince  ought  to  be.  The  work  mutt  not  be 
regarded  ns  a genuine  hi-tory. — In  the  East 
Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest  hero  of 
antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by  which  his  his- 
tory is  obscured.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasargadae  was 
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br  Alexander  the  Great.  The  tnmb  hat 
perithed,  hut  hie  name  it  found  on  monamentt  at 
Murithab,  N.  of  PmepoHt.  — 2.  The  Toiui^er, 
the  2nd  of  the  4 «oni  of  Dnriua  Nothua,  king  nf 
Persia,  and  of  Parytatit,  was  appointed  by  hit 
father  commander  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Alia 
Minor,  and  satrap  nf  Lydia,  Phrt'gia,  and  Cappa- 
docia, a c.  4U7.  He  assisted  Lytand<-r  and  the 
l^acedaemoniojis  with  large  sums  of  money  in  their 
war  against  the  Athenians.  Cynit  was  of  a daring 
and  ambttinat  temper.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
and  the  accession  of  hit  elder  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mnemnn.  404,  Cyrus  formed  a plot  aguinst  the 
life  of  Artaxerxea  His  design  was  betrayed  by 
Tissaphemes  to  the  king,  who  condemned  him  to 
death  ; but.  on  the  intercession  of  Part’satis,  he 
•pared  his  life  and  sent  him  back  to  his  satrapy. 
Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  design  of  de- 
throning his  brother.  He  collected  a powerful 
native  army,  but  he  placed  his  cfiief  reliance  on  a 
force  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  set  out  from  Sardis 
in  the  sprints  of  401,  and,  having  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Thapsacus,  marched  down  the  river  to 
the  plain  of  Cuiiaxa,  500  stadia  from  liabylon. 
Here  he  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  meet  him. 
Artaxerxes  bad  from  400,000  to  a million  of  men  ; 
Cyrus  had  about  100,000  Asiatics  and  1«\000 
Greeka  Thu  battle  was  at  first  altogether  in 
favour  of  Cyriia  His  Greek  troops  on  the  right 
routed  the  Asiatics  w*ho  were  opposed  to  them  ; 
and  he  himself  pressed  forward  in  the  centre  against 
bis  brother,  and  had  even  woundiMl  him,  when  he 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  king's  body-guard.  Ar- 
taxerxes caused  his  head  and  right  hand  to  be 
struck  off,  and  sought  to  have  it  believed  that 
Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  The  character  of 
Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the  brightest 
colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  ambition  was 
gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities  which  win 
men's  hearts.  3.  An  architect  at  Rome,  who 
died  on  the  same  day  as  Clodius.  5*2. 

Cyrni  (Kvpos:  A'our),  one  of  the  two  great 
rivers  of  Armenia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus,  Hows 
through  Iberia,  and  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites  with  the 
Araxes,  and  falls  into  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian. 
— There  were  small  rivers  of  the  tame  name  in 
Media  and  Fersis. 

or  (Kura,  Kurcua : Ktrrfubr,  Kv- 

raifurh  a town  in  Colchis  on  the  river  Fbasis, 
where  Med£a  was  said  to  have  been  bom. 

(Kvfbipa : Kv$i^pios : Ceri^),  a moun- 
tainous island  ofiT  the  S.  E.  point  of  Ijaconia,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior,  the  har- 
bour of  which  was  called  Scand4a  (2<ray8«ia).  It 
was  colonized  at  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  intruduced  the  worship  of  .\phro<iite  into  the 
island,  for  which  it  wns  celebmted.  This  goddess 
was  hence  called  CytheraOA,  CytheriU ; and,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  island  that  she  first  rose  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  The  Argives  subsequently  took  fos- 
•ession  of  Cythera,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  added  it  to  their  dominiuns. 

Ofthiria,  a celebrated  cmirtezan.  the  mistress  of 
Antony,  and  subsequently  of  t\if  poet  Oallus,  who 
mentioned  her  in  hU  poems  under  the  name  of 
Lycoris. 

Cytb5ru  (KdOiioot:  one  of  the  12 

ancient  towns  of  Attica  and  subsequently  a demui, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandiooia. 
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Cyth&TU  (Kddvet : : TVrmio),  an  it* 

land  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
and  also  for  iu  warm  spnngs,  whence  iu  modem 
imme. 

Oyttnloox  (Kirrfeior:  Kin’ividrT^r),  one  of  the  4 
cities  in  Doris,  on  Parnassus. 

CjFt5nu  or  *i2ia  (Ki/rsspof  or  -or:  ATu/ros),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  between  Amas- 
tris  and  the  promontory  Carambis,  was  a coramer^ 
cial  settlement  of  the  people  of  Sinope.  It  stood 
upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  it  mentioned  by  the  Romans  at  abounding 
In  box-treea. 

CfllofUl  (Kv^iirof),  son  of  Aeneus  and  Aenete, 
the  daughter  of  Eusonis,  or  son  of  Ensorus,  or 
son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  He  was  king  of  the  Do- 
liones  at  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis.  For  his  con- 
nection with  the  Argonauts  tee  p.  75,  b. 

C^ldoua  (Kd^iirov:  Ki/^un^vdi:  Ba/  Kiz  or Ckizieo^ 
Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  an  island  of 
the  tame  name  in  the  Propontis  (iSbu  q/*  Marmara). 
This  island,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Arcton- 
n5sus  ("Apirrcer  rmrof),  lay  close  to  (he  shore  of 
Mysin,  to  which  it  was  antted  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterwards  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a mole, 
which  has  accumulated  to  a considerable  isthmus. 
The  city  of  Cyxicus  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  tho 
island,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  isthmus,  on  each  side 
of  which  it  had  a port.  Tiadition  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  Dolinnes,  a tribe  of 
Thessalian  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Aeoliana  It  was  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  for  the 
beamy  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings:  it  possessed  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  laws  and 
government.  Its  staters  were  among  the  most 
esteemed  gold  coins  cnirent  in  Greece.  It  took  no 
conspicuous  place  in  history  till  about  22  years  after 
the  peace  of  .Antalcidos,  when  it  made  itself  inde- 
pendent of  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Perganms,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Rnmana  Its  celebrated  resistance  against 
Mithridntes,  when  he  besieged  it  by  sea  and  land 
(b.c.  75),  wns  of  great  service  to  the  Romans,  and 
obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a libera  civitas,"  which 
it  lost  again  under  Tiberius.  Under  Constantine 
it  became  the  chief  cilv  of  the  new  province  of 
HeliespoiiUis.  It  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  A.  D.  443,  and  finally  ruined  by  its  con- 
quest by  the  Arabians  in  675, 

D. 

D&ae.  [Dahak.] 

DachinaldtdM  a general  name 

for  the  S.  part  of.  the  Indian  peninsula,  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  dakthina^  the  S.  wind,  and  con- 
nected with  tbe  modem  name  Deccan. 

Z>iela  (DAcus),  as  a Roman  province,  wna 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  tho  Danube,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Moesia,  on  the  N.  by  the  C«rt«thinn 
mountains,  on  thf  W.  hy  the  nver  Tysia  (7'Aetw), 
and  on  the  R.  by  the  river  Hiensus  (/VwA),  thua 
comprehending  the  modem  TVaai^txiaki,  HVW/a- 
eiio,  Moidavia,  and  part  of  Hungary.  The  Dad 
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were  of  the  same  race  and  spoke  the  same  lanj^uage 
as  the  Getae,  and  are  therefore  luuallj'  said  to  be 
of  Thracian  origin.  They  were  a brave  and  war- 
like people.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  they  crossed 
the  Danube  and  plundered  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  their  own 
country  by  the  generals  of  Augustus.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian  they  became  so  formidable  under 
their  king  Dkckbali’S,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  purchase  a peace  of  them  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  Trajan  delivered  the  empire  from 
this  disgrace;  he  croMed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  3 rears  <a.  D.  101 — 1 06 ),  conquered  the 
country,  made  it  a Roman  province,  and  colonized 
it  with  inhabitants  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
At  a later  period  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the  Onths ; 
and  ns  Aurelian  considered  it  more  prudent  to  make 
the  Danube  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
signed Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  removed  the  Roman 
inhabitants  to  Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia 
f Aureiiani)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

DactfU  (AcbrruAoi),  fabulous  beings  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by 
means  of  hre,  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls, 
that  is.  Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways  ; 
by  their  numlwr  being  5 or  10,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  {4v  8<urrd\04x)  of  mount  Ido.  Must  autho- 
rities describe  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  os  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  Dactyls,  wbenee  they  are  usually 
called  Idaeon  Dactyls.  In  Phrygia  they  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are 
sometimes  confounded  or  identified  with  the  Cn- 
reU's,  Corybantes,  Cabiri,  and  Telchines.  This 
confusion  with  the  Cabiri  also  accounts  for  Samn- 
threce  being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their 
residence.  Other  accounts  transfer  them  to  mount 
Ida  in  Crete,  of  which  island  they  are  said  to  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  number  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  3 : CrmiM  (the  smelter), 
JJamnutneneMS  (the  hammer),  and  Aetnom  (the 
anvil ).  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
3,  10  (3  male  and  5 female),  32  and  100. 
Dadaat&na  Aa8a<rrdi«:  TurWeA  or  Ke$ia- 
?),  a fortress  on  the  borders  of  Dithynia  and 
Galatia,  where  the  emperor  Jovian  died  suddenly, 
A.  D.  364. 

Daed&la  (rd  AoISoAa),  a city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Olaucus,  on  the  borders  of  Coria 
and  Lycia  The  same  name  was  given  to  a moun- 
tain overhanging  the  town. 

Daedklui  (AoiSoAor).  1.  A mythical  personage, 
under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  personified 
the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  especially  among  the  Athenians  and 
Cretans.  The  ancient  writers  generally  represent 
Daedalus  as  on  Atheniazi,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Frecbthldoe.  Others  called  him  a Cretan,  on 
account  of  the  long  time  he  lived  in  Crete.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Metion.  the  son  of 
Eupalamus,  the  son  of  Erechtheus-  Others  make 
him  the  son  of  Eupalamus,  or  of  Polamann.  His 
mother  is  called  Alcippe,  or  Iphinoe,  or  Phnuimede. 
He  devoted  himsrlf  to  sculpture,  and  made  great 
iraprovementa  in  the  orL  He  instructed  his  sister's 
son,  Caloe,  Talus,  or  Perdiz,  who  soon  came  to 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Dae<Jalus 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Panoix.]  Being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areopagus  for  this 
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murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos. 
He  mode  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Posi- 
phai;;  and  when  Pasiphoe  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnossus,  in  which  the  monster  ^s'as  kepu  For  his 
part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos  ; but  PasiphaS  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
bad  seized  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete.  Dae- 
dalus procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icams, 
and  fastened  them  on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself 
flew  safi*  over  the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icargs  flew  too 
nfiir  the  sun,  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were 
fastened  on  was  melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and 
was  drowned  in  that  part  of  the  Aegetin  which  «*as 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  sen.  Duednlus  Hed  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  Ciicalus,  the  king 
of  the  Sicani.  When  Minot  heard  where  Daedalus 
hnd  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  with  a great  fieet  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Cocalus  or  bis  daughters.  According  to  some  nc- 
counts  Daedalus  first  alighted  in  his  flight  from 
Crete  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  where  he  erected  a temple 
to  Apollo,  in  which  be  dedicated  the  wrings  with 
which  be  had  fled  from  Crete.  Several  other  works 
of  art  were  attributed  to  Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy, 
l4ibya,and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
belong  to  the  period  when  art  began  to  be  deve- 
loped. The  name  of  JJwiala  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented 
with  gilding  and  bright  colours  and  real  drapery, 
which  were  the  earliest  known  forms  of  the  iniaaes 
of  the  gods,  after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.  — 8. 
Of  SicTon,  a statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  disciple 
of  Pnirocles,  flourished  b.  & 400. 

Diliae  (AcUu),  a great  Scythian  people,  who  led 
a nomad  life  over  a great  extent  of  country  on  the 
£.of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrcania  (which  still  ^ars  the 
name  of  lMt^mian)y  on  the  bonks  of  the  Marguii, 
the  Oxus,  and  even  the  Jaxartes.  Some  of  them 
served  as  cavalry  and  horse-orchers  in  the  armies 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  Alexander,  and  Antioebus 
the  Great,  and  they  also  made  good  foot  soldiers. 

DaimAcbna  (Aa^Maxor),  of  Plataeae,  was  sent 
by  SeleucuR  as  aoilnissador  to  Snndrocottus,  king 
of  India,  about  o.  c.  312,  and  wrote  a work  on 
India,  which  is  lost.  ' 

Daimitfll  or  (AaA/iar/a : AoA^xdmr, 

more  anciently  AoXfiorfd*,  Doimaia),  a part  uf  tka 
country  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  lllyricum.  woa 
separated  from  Libumia  on  the  N.  by  the  Titius 
(A'enbi),  and  from  Greek  Illyria  on  the  S.  by  the 
Drilo  (Z>ri»o),  and  extended  inland  to  (he  Bebian 
mountains  and  the  Drinus,  thus  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Ihxhruitia,  The  capital  was 
DalminitiTn  or  Dalminiam,  from  which  the  coun- 
try derived  its  name.  Tire  next  most  important 
town  was  Salona,  the  residence  of  Diocletian. 
1'he  Dalmatians  «ere  a brave  and  warlike  people, 
and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Rnmana  In  b.c. 

1 1 9 their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellus, 
who  assumed  in  consequence  the  surrame  Dalmo- 
ticos,  but  they  continued  independ  nt  of  the  Ho- 
mana  In  39  they  were  defeated  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
of  whose  Daimaiina  /nvmpAia  Horace  speaks 
(Cbrm.  ii.  I.  16) ; but  it  was  not  till  the  year  23 
that  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Staiilius  Tau- 
rus. They  took  part  in  the  great  Panoonian  re- 
volt under  their  leader  Bolo,  but  after  a 3 yean* 
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war  were  again  reduced  to  aubjection  by  Tiberiuj, 
▲.  o.  9. 

Balmatios.  [DiLMATira.] 

Palmlnlom.  [Dalmatia.] 

DamagetTU  (AafidyrTror),  king  of  lalyans  in 
Rhodes,  married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  dauj^hter  of  Aristomenes  of  Mets<ne, 
and  from  this  marriage  sprang  the  family  of  the 
Dtagoridae,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories 
at  Olympia.  [ Arihtomsnkr.] 

D&m&lU  or  Bona  (Ad^oA.(r,  ^ Bor/r),  a small 
place  in  Bi^hynio,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, N.  of  Chalcedon  ; celebrated  by  tradition  as 
the  hinding-place  of  lo,  the  memory  of  whose  pas- 
sage was  preserved  by  a bronze  cow  set  up  here 
by  the  Chalcedonians. 

Damar&tut.  [Dbmaratus.] 

IHunaaeloa  (AcLudo«cu>s),  tiie  Syrian,  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  name,  the  last  of 
the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
sophy at  Athens,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  480.  He 
first  studied  at  Alexandria  and  afterwards  at 
Athens,  under  Marinos  and  Zenodotus,  whom  he 
surceeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  heathen 
schools  of  philosophy  at  Alliens  in  529,  Damascius 
emigrated  to  King  Chosro£s  of  Persia.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  the  W.,  since  Cfiosrot.%  had  sti- 
pulated in  a treaty  that  the  heathen  adherents  of 
the  Platonic  Piiilosophy  should  be  tolerated  by  the 
Bysantine  emperor.  The  only  work  of  Damascius 
which  has  been  printed,  is  entitled  ^Doubts  and 
Solutions  of  the  first  Principles, **  edited  by  Kopp, 
Frnneof.  1828,  8vo. 

Bamaacoi  (t|  Aaiuunrdr : AanaaK7iy6s : A>- 
Damateus^  one  of  the  most 

ancient  cities  of  the  w'orld,  mentioned  as  existing 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  stood  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Coele-Syria,  upon 
both  banks  of  the  river  Clirv’sorrhoas  or  Bardincs 
(liurtuia)^  the  waters  of  which,  drawn  off  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  fertilined  the  plain  around 
the  city.  This  plain  is  open  on  the  S.  and  K.,  and 
sheltered  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  an  offshoot  of  the 
Antililianus  ; its  fruits  were  celebrated  in  ancient, 
as  in  modem  times ; and  altogether  the  situation 
of  the  city  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  In 
the  earliest  times,  except  during  the  short  period 
for  which  David  subjecti.'d  it  to  the  Hebrew'  mon- 
archy, Damascus  was  the  seat  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  ^yria,  which  wras 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  paMed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Bab\  loniana,  the  Per- 
sians. the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  Homans, 
the  last  of  whom  obtained  p>os8ession  of  it  after 
the  conquest  of  Tigranes,  and  assigned  it  to  the 
province  of  Syria.  It  flourished  grtaily  under  the 
emperors,  and  is  called  by  Julian  (A)>u(L24)  ^ the 
Kye  of  all  the  EasL"  Diocletian  established  in  it 
a great  factory  for  arms;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  tame  of  l^inascus  blades.  Its  position  on  one 
of  the  high  mads  from  I^iwer  to  Upper  Asia  gave 
it  a coiisiilerabte  tnide.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  Acuio^aifn). 

Dam&iippoB,  I.  Jnniof  Brutus.  [Brutl's, 

No.  10.] 

Bam^ppus,  Licinlus.  L A Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompemns  in  Africa,  and 
perished  B.  c 47.— » 3.  A contempomry  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  us  a lover  of  statue^  and  speaks 
of  purchasing  a garden  from  Dam.isippua.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Damasippui  ridi- 
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culed  by  Horace.  (Sat.  iu  3.  16,  64.)  It  appears 
from  Horace  that  Damasippus  had  become 
nipt,  in  consequence  of  which  be  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  himself ; but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
Stoic  Stertinins,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself^  or 
at  least  affected  to  be  oue  by  his  long  beard.  — 
'I'he  Damasippus  mentioned  by  JuvensJ  («Sa/.  viii. 
147,  151,  167)  is  a fictitious  name,  under  which 
the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover  of  horses. 

BamastOi  (Aaudjrqr),  of  Sig^um,  a Greek  his- 
torinn.  and  a contemporary  of  Herodotus  and  Hel- 
lanicus  of  Lesbos  : his  works  are  lost. 

Banla.  [Auxbma.] 

BamnSnIi.  1.  Or  Bumnonii  or  Bumnunii.  a 
powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  Britain,  inhabiting 
C<irmtaily  Devunskire^  and  the  W.  port  of  Somer- 
$eUJart^  from  whom  was  called  the  promontory 
Bamnouium,  also  Oerlnum  (C  Lixard)  in  Corn- 
wall.—3.  Or  Bamnli,  a people  in  N.  Britain, 
inhabiting  parts  of  Perthy  AfyyUy  Stirling^  aud 
LhAmarUm-^ires. 

Bamo  (Aauce),  a daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  entrust^  his  writings, 
and  forbad  her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This 
command  she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many  requests 
to  sell  them. 

B&moclM  (AauoeXnt),  a Syracusan,  one  of  the 
comnanions  'and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Dionysius. 
Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity  of 
Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power,  the 
tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness  really 
w-aa,  and  placed  him  at  a magnificent  lioiiquet,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a naked  sword  sus- 
pended over  his  head  by  a single  horse-linir — a 
sight  which  quickly  dispelled  iUl  his  visions  of 
happiness.  The  story  is  alluded  to  by  Horace. 
(Carm.  iii.  1.  17.) 

Baxuon  (Ad^twr).  1.  Of  Athens,  a celebrated 
musician  and  sophist  He  was  a pupil  of  Lamprut 
and  Agathocles,  and  the  teacher  of  Pericles,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  taught  Socrates,  but  this  state- 
ment is  more  doubtful.  In  his  old  age  he  was  ba- 
nished from  Athens,  probably  on  account  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  politics.^3.  A Pythagorean, 
and  friend  of  PhintlM  (not  Pythias).  When  the 
latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a plot  against 
Dionysius  1.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave  of  the 
tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  his 
domestic  affnira,  promising  to  find  a friend  who 
would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  punishment.  To  the  surprise  of 
Dionysius,  Damon  unhesiiatingiy  offered  himself 
to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend,  should  he 
fail  to  return.  Phintins  arrived  just  in  time  to 
redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with 
this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both  sides,  that 
he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a tliird  into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 

Bam5x5iuil  (Aofid(«Kot),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of  the 
middle. 

Bana  a great  city  of  Cappadocia  (Xen. 

Anal),  i.  2.  § 20),  probalUy  the  same  as  the  later 
Tvana. 

B&&&6  daughter  of  Acritius  and  mother 

of  Perseus.  [AcRisiUR.]  An  Italian  legend  re- 
lated that  Danae  came  to  Italy,  built  the  town  of 
Anlea,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Dauuus,  the  ancestor  of  Tureus. 
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Dan&L  [Banmur] 

BSix&Idei  (AaKaiSct),  the  50  danghten  of  Ba- 
naus.  [Banaus.] 

Bani^  (tA  AdmXa),  a city  in  the  territonr  of 
the  Trocini,  in  the  N,  E.  of  Galatia,  notable  in  the 
lii«torr  of  the  Mithridatic  War  aa  the  place  where 
Lucuilus  resigned  the  command  to  Pompey. 

Ban&pria.  [Borv}<thknxs.] 

Banastrit.  [Tyra&J 

B&d&os  (Aa»’ads),8on  of  Belusnnd  twin-brother 
of  Aep-ptus.  Bclus  had  assigned  Libya  to  Ba- 
naii-s  but  the  latter,  fearing  his  brother  and  his 
brother's  sons,  fled  with  his  50  daughters  to  Argos. 
Here  he  was  elected  king  by  the  Argivei  in  place 
of  Gclanor,  the  reigning  monarch.  The  story  of 
the  murder  of  the  50  sons  of  Aegyptus  by  the  50 
daughters  of  Daiiaus  (the  Danaidt  s)  is  given  under 
Aegyptus.  There  was  one  exception  to  the  mur- 
derous deed.  The  life  of  Lynceiis  was  spared  by 
his  w'ife  Hypermnestra  ; and  according  to  the 
Common  tradition  he  afterwards  avenged  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  father-in-law,  Baimiis. 
According  to  the  poets  the  Bnnaides  were  punished 
in  Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to 
pour  water  into  a sieve  ( inanf  Ijtmpkae  do/ium  /undo 
jierfunti*  imOy  Hor.  Oim.  iii.  II.  126). — From 
Banaiis  the  Argives  were  called  Danaiy  w*hich 
name,  like  that  of  the  Argives,  was  often  applied 
by  the  poets  to  the  collective  Orceka 

Banabioa  {Duuttbtty  in  Germ.  Boaaa),  also 
Banavitu  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  called  Inter 
Cl7Tpos)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Europe,  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  after  flowing 
1770  miles  falls  into  the  Black  sea.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very  little 
about  it.  According  to  Herodotus  it  rises  at  the 
city  Pyrene  among  the  Celts  and  flows  through 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Romans  first  obtained 
some  accurate  informatioo  concerning  the  river  at 
the  commencement  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Vindelicians  visited  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  which,  according  to  Ta- 
citus, risen  in  M.  Aunoba.  The  Danube  formed 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  that  Dacia  was  a Homan  province^ 
In  the  Roman  pcrio«l  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
from  its  source  as  far  as  Vienna  was  failed  Dami- 
bills,  while  the  lower  part  to  its  entrance  in  the 
Black  Sea  was  named  Ister. 

Baorsi  or  Baorizi,  a tribe  in  Dalmatia. 

Baph&M  Pilfltlae  (Act^eoi  ai  TltKovcteu : So/ 
mu),  a border  fortress  of  Louer  Egypt  against 
Arabia  and  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  band  of  the 
Nile,  16  Roman  miles  S.  W.  of  Pciiisium.  Many 
Jews  settled  here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Babylonians. 

Baphiid  (Ad^n7).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river-  | 

god  L^don  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earth),  or  of : 
the  river-god  Fencus  in  Thessaly.  She  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  was  loved  by  Apollo  and 
Leucippus  son  of  Oenomaus  but  she  rej>  cted  both 
their  suita  In  order  to  win  her,  Leucippus  dis- 
guised himself  as  a maiden,  but  Apolio's  jealousy 
cans  d his  discovery  and  he  was  killed  by  the  com- 
panions of  Daphne.  Apollo  now  pursued  Daphne, 
and  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by 
him,  she  prayed  for  aid,  and  was  mctaxnorphorsed 
into  a laurel-tree  which  became  in  con- 

sequence the  favourite  tree  of  Apolla«2.  Daughter 
of  Tiretias,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
MaKTO. 
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Baphnfi  (Adpvti).  L (i3eiW.A/b^  or  Bahyta  ?), 
a beaulilul  spot,  5 miles  S.  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  to 
which  it  formed  a sort  of  park  or  pleasure  garden. 
Here  was  a grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses.  80  sta- 
dia in  circuit,  watered  by  fresh  springs  and  con- 
secrated by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
also  a magnificent  temple  was  built  by  Antiochui 
Kpiphanes,  and  adorned  with  a splendid  statne  of 
the  god  by  Bryaxis.  To  this  temple  were  attached 
periodical  games  and  the  privilege  of  asylum. 
Daphne  was  a royal  residence  of  the  Seleucidae 
and  of  the  later  Roman  emperorsi,  and  a favourite 
resort  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  who,  liow'ever,  car- 
ried the  pleasures  they  enjoyed  here  so  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  phrase  Dapk- 
ivsc‘1  mores  passed  into  a proverb.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Antioch  received  its  distinguishing 
name,  *A.  M Ad^tnjs.  « 2.  A place  in  Upper 
Galilee  on  the  lake  Semechonitis. 

Baphnif  (Ao^s'G),  a Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  w*as 
the  son  of  Hermes  by  a nymph.  HU  mother 
placed  him  when  an  infant  in  a charming  valley  in 
a laurel  grove.  Cram  which  he  received  his  name 
of  Daphnis.  He  was  brought  up  by  nymphs  ; was 
taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the  flute  ; he  became  a 
shepherd,  and  tended  his  flocks  on  Mt.  Aetna 
winter  and  summer.  A Naiad  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  never 
love  any  other  maiden,  threatening  him  with 
blindness  if  he  brake  his  oath.  For  a time  the 
handsome  shepherd  resisted  the  numerous  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot 
himself,  having  been  made  intoxicated  by  a princess. 
The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  him  with  blind- 
, ness,  or,  as  others  relate,  changed  him  into  a stone. 
Frevioiif  to  this  time  he  composed  bucolic 
pfH-try,  and  with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the 
chase.  After  having  become  blind,  he  invoked  hia 
father  to  help  him.  The  g»d  accordingly  raised 
him  up  to  heaven,  and  cauK^d  a well  to  gush  forth 
on  tlie  spot  where  this  happened.  The  well  bore 
the  name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice. 

Baphnfls  (Aad>uovt  •ovuros : Aoiprovfnos),  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Opunlii  on  the  const,  in  earlier 
times  belonging  to  Phneis. 

Bar&dax  (Aapd5a{:  AltU‘Ghafyal7)y  tk  river  of 
Upper  Syria,  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  30  para- 
sangs  fi-om  the  R.  Chalos,  and  15  from  Thapsneus. 

Bard&ni  (AdpSovoi),  a people  in  Upper  Moesia, 
who  also  occupied  part  of  lUvricuro,  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia. 

Bard&nia  (AapHoyi'a),  a district  of  the  Troad, 
lying  along  the  Hellespont.  S.  W of  Abydos,  and 
adjacent  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories  of  Ilium 
and  Scepsis.  Its  people  (Adodovoi)  appear  in  the 
Trojan  \Var,  under  Aeneas,  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  inter- 
changed, especially  by  the  Roman  poets.  [Dar- 

DANua.] 

Bard&niu  (AdpSaxor),  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra. 
His  native  place  in  the*  various  traditions  U Ar- 
cadia, Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  Dardanus  is  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through 
them  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  traditions 
usually  made  him  a king  in  Arcadia.  He  first 
emigrated  to  Samothrace,  and  afterwards  passed 
over  to  Asia,  where  he  received  a tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the  tfiwn  of 
Dardania.  He  married  Bates,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
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or  Ariibe  of  Creto,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Erichthonios.  Hie  grandton  was  Trot,  who  rc- 
mored  to  Troy  the  PaUadiuro,  which  bad  belonged 
to  hit  grandfktber.  According  to  the  Italian  tra* 
ditions,  Dardanut  wat  the  ton  of  Coni'thut,  an 
Etrutcan  prince  of  Corythut  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeut 
by  the  wife  of  Corythut ; and,  at  in  the  Greek 
tmdition,  be  afterwardt  emigrated  to  Phrygia. 

Bardik&tU  (d  Adffiayof:  AopSarc^),  alto,  *11111 
and  -ium,  a Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  HeU 
letpont,  near  the  Prom.  Dardanit  or  Dardanium 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Khodiua,  12  Homan 
miles  from  Ilium,  and  9 (or  70  ttadia)  from  Ahy dot. 
It  aat  built  by  Aeolian  colonistt,  at  tome  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  I>ardania  (Aap8o> 
which  it  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  216) 
at  founded  by  Dardanut  Iwfore  the  building  of 
Ilium.  The  Romans,  after  the  war  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  made  Dardanut  and  Ilium  free  citiet,  at 
an  act  of  hlial  piety.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Mithridatet  w*at  made  here,  ac.  84.  From  Dar- 
danui  arote  the  name  of  the  Cattles  of  the 
fiaf/ec,  after  which  the  Helletpont  it  now  called. 

JDir^a  (Adpn>)<  & priett  of  Hephaestut  at  Troy, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (v.  9),  to  whom  wat  atcribed 
in  antiquity  an  Iliad,  which  wat  believed  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poemi.  This  w*ork, 
which  wat  undoubtedly  the  composition  of  asophist, 
it  lost  : hut  there  is  extant  a Latin  work  in  prose 
in  44  chapters,  on  the  dettnetion  of  Troy,  bearing 
the  title  Darttit  i*kryffii  de  Efddio  Trojae  Hit^ 
ton'a,  and  pnrpoiting  to  be  a translation  of  the  work 
of  Daret  by  Conieliut  Nepot.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin  ; it  it  the 
production  of  a person  of  little  education  and  of 
bad  taste  ; and  it  it  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  written  even  at  late  at  the  12tb  century.  It 
it  usually  printed  with  Dictys  Cretensit:  the  best 
edition  is  by  Dederich,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo. 

Darint  (AopfZoY).  1.  King  of  Perili,  b.  c.  521 
' — 48.5,  w’os  the  son  of  Hystaspet.  satrap  of  the 
province  of  Perstt,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Achaemenidae.  He  wat  one  of  the  7 Persian 
chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smsrdis.  The 
7 chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of  them  whose  horse 
neighed  first  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
should  become  king ; and  as  the  horse  of  Darius 
neighed  first,  he  was  declaiied  king.  He  married 
Alotsa  and  Artystone,  the  2 daughters  of  Cyrus, 
and  Pormri,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Sinerdis, 
and  Phaedime.  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  one  of  the 
7 chiefs.  He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  affairs 
of  his  vast  empire,  which  he  divided  into  20  mi* 
tmpiet,  assigning  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Penis  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  except 
those  which  it  had  formerly  been  used  to  pay.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Darias  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  empire  was  effected,  for  Cyrus  and  Cambyscs 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars.  — A few  yean 
after  his  accession  the  Babylonians  revolted,  but 
after  a siege  of  20  months,  Babylon  taken  by 
a stratagem  of  Zopyri'B,  about  516.  The  re- 
duction of  Babylon  was  followed  by  the  invasion 
of  Scythia  (about  508).  Darius  crossed  the  Da- 
nube, and  marched  far  into  the  interior  of  modem 
Russia  ; but  after  losing  a large  number  of  men  by 
famine,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  On  his  return  to  Asia,  he 
sent  part  of  his  forces,  under  Megabazus,to  subdue 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  most  important  event 
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in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  commencement  of 
the  great  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks. 
The  history  of  this  war  belongs  to  the  biographlee 
of  other  men.  In  501  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted  ; 
they  were  assisted  by  the  .'Athenians,  who  burnt 
Sardis,  and  thus  prot'oked  the  hostility  of  D^irius. 
[Ari8tagora8  : H18TIARU8.]  In  492  Mardo- 
nius  was  sent  with  a large  army  to  invade  Greece, 
but  he  lost  a great  part  of  his  fleet  off  Ml  Athos, 
and  the  Thracians  destroyed  a vast  number  of  his 
land  forces.  [Mardomus.]  He  was.  in  conse- 
quence, recalled,  and  Datis  and  Anaphemes  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  invading  army. 
They  took  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  landed  in  Attica, 
but  were  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians 
under  the  command  of  Milimdes.  [Mh.tiaoe.8.] 
Darius  now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force  of 
his  empire  fur  the  purpose  of  subduing  Greece  ; 
but,  after  3 years  of  preparation,  his  attention  was 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egxp^  He  died  in 
485,  leaving  the  execution  of  his  plans  to  hit  son 
XbrxK8.-«II.  King  of  Pemia,  424 — 105,  named 
Oebni  f^Oxos)  before  his  accession,  and  then  sur- 
named  HotltUf  (Nddot),  or  the  Battard^  from  bis 
being  one  of  the  bastard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I. 
Darius  obtained  the  crown  by  patting  to  death  his 
brother  $ogdianu8,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes  II. 
He  married  Parysatis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  I.,  by 
whom  he  luul  2 sons,  Artaxerxes  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was 
governed  by  eunuchs,  nnd  the  weakness  of  his  go- 
vernment was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections  of 
his  satraps.  In  414  the  Persians  were  expelled 
from  Egypt  by  Amyrtaeus.  who  reigned  there  6 
years,  and  at  whose  death  ( 408)  Darius  was  obliged 
to  recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor. —-UL 
Lost  king  of  Persia.  336 — 331.  named  Codoman- 
nai  before  his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsames 
and  Sisygambis,  and  a descendant  of  Darius  II. 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by’  Bagoas,  after  the 
murder  of  Arsbs.  The  history  of  bis  conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  death,  is  given 
in  the  life  of  Alexander. 

DaaooE  (Adj^awv:  Aao’frwviov),  a fortress  near 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a bay  of  the  same  name. 

DlM^Uom  {^aaKvXtop  or  •com':  AaoirvAiTT^r : 
Diaekili)^  a town  of  Biihynia,  on  the  Propouti% 
near  a lake  called  Dascylitis. 

DatiMi  ( A<ur4o.  also  Aoircai : Aotredn};),  a small 
town  in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis. 

DaMardtU  or  Damiliae,  BMtarfitee  (A<ur<ra- 
p^Tioi,  Aoo-craptrai ),  a people  in  Greek  Illyria  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia:  their  chief  town  was 
Lyohnidni  (Aux>'*8os)  on  a bill,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  lake  Lyclmltie,  w hich  was  so  called  after 
the  tow’n. 

Bat&niea  (Aardfciri),  a distinguished  Persian 
general,  a Carian  by  birth,  son  of  Caniissares  by  a 
Scythian  mother.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon), 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  bis 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  be  threw  off  bis 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted  from 
Persia  He  defeated  the  generals  who  were  sent 
against  him,  but  was  assassinated  by  Mithridatet, 
son  of  Ariobaraanes,  about  B.C.  362.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  has  written  bis  life,  calls  him  the 
bravest  and  most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals, 
except  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 

BatU  (Aarir),  a Mede,  commanded,  along  witli 
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Artipheme*.  tbe  Pereian  anny  of  Dariuj,  which 
wa«  defeated  at  Marathon,  b.  & 490. 

Datom  or  X>atns  (Adror,  Adros:  Aarrj¥6s\  a 
Thracian  town  on  the  Strvmonic  fiiAU  lubject  to 
Macedonia,  with  gold  mines  in  Mt.  Pangaetis  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whence  came  the  proverb  a^  Dntum 
of  tfuud  things.** 

DauUi  or  Ihililia  ( Aav\is  AavAi'a : Aau- 
A<«us,  AauAior),  an  ancient  tow*n  in  Phocis  on  the 
road  from  Ciiaeronea  and  Orchomenos  to  Delphi, 
sminted  on  a lofty  hill:  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  tbe  Thracian  king  Tbrki’s,  and 
as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomzla  and 
pRocNB.  Hence  DauUaa  (AovAids)  is  the  sur- 
name both  of  Procne  and  Philomela. 

Bannla.  [Apulia.] 

Baimuf  (AaDvor).  1.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  bro- 
ther of  lapyx  and  Peucetius.  The  3 brothers 
crossed  over  from  Illyria,  and  settled  in  Apulia, 
which  was  divided  into  3 parts,  and  named  after 
them.  The  poets  sometimes  gave  the  name  of 
Daunia  to  the  whole  of  Apulia:  Horace  {Curm. 

1.  2*2. 14)  uses  the  adjective  Dauniat  (sc.  terra). 

2.  Son  of  Piluronns  and  Danae,  wife  of  Venilia, 
and  ancestor  of  Tumus. 

Dec^bUiu  (A««r/€aAor).  a celebrated  king  of 
the  Dacians  daring  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  For  4 years  (a.  d.  86 — 90)  ho  carried  on 
war  against  the  Romans  with  sneh  success  that 
Domitian  was  at  length  glad  to  conclude  peace  with 
him  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Trajan 
refused  to  contioua  this  diigmceful  payment,  and 
renewed  the  war.  He  defeated  the  Dacians  and 
compelled  Deeebalns  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  (101  — 103).  But  in  104  the  war  broke 
out  again  ; Decebalus  was  again  defeated,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  ; and  Dacia  became  a Ho- 
man province,  106. 

DeoAte  or  -Ut  (AcWAc/a;  AfafAfor:  Biala- 
Cartrv)^  a demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis  lay  N.W.  of  Athens  on  the  borders 
of  Doeotia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus.  In 
the  19th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b,c. 
4 13).  the  Peloponnesians  under  Agis  seised  and  for- 
tified Decelea,  and  thereby  annoyed  the  Athenians 
ill  many  w'ays  during  the  remaioder  of  the  war. 

BeoenUna  Xagntu,  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
nciiiius  by  whom  he  was  created  Caeinr,  A.  D.  351. 
After  the  death  of  Magxbntius  be  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  353. 

Beeetia  (Denze)^  a city  of  the  Aedui,  in  Gallia 
Lngdnncniis  on  an  island  in  the  Liger  (Loire). 

BM&tot,  a Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  and 
nltout  the  sources  of  the  Dnientia  (D/fmaiv). 
Their  chief  city,  DeciAtum  ( AtaiTrrop),  lay  between 
Niaiea  and  Antipolis. 

Becldlof  Soza.  [Saxa.] 

P.  Bfelni  Xoix,  plebeiana  1.  Consul  &C.  .340 
w'ith  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  in  the  great  I^tin  war. 
Kiich  of  the  consuls  had  a vision  in  the  night  be- 
fore fighting  with  the  Latins  announcing  that  tbe 
geneml  of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 
dofoted  to  death.  The  consuls  thereupon  agreed 
that  the  one  whose  wing  first  began  to  waver 
should  devote  himself  and  the  army  of  the  enemy 
to  destruction.  Deciiis  commanded  the  left  wing, 
which  began  to  give  way,  whereupon  he  devot^ 
himself  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction, 
according  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  the  pontifex 
maximus  then  rushed  into  tbe  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  tod  was  slain,  leaving  tbe  victoty  to  tbe 
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I Roraan8.«»8.  Son  of  the  preceding,  4 times  consul, 
1 312,  308,297,  and  295.  In  his  4th  consulship 
he  commanded  the  leB  w'ing  at  the  battle  of  Sen- 
linum,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls  ond 
when  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  father,  devoted  himself  and  the 
enemy  to  destruction,  and  fell  os  a sacrifice  fur  his 
nation.  8.  Son  of  No.  2,  consul  *279,  in  the  war 
a^inst  Pyrrhus,  According  to  some  he  wcrlficed 
himself  in  battle  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
but  this  is  not  true,  for  he  survived  the  war  with 
Pyrrhu*. 

B5eltif,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  249 — 2.51,  whose 
full  name  was  C.  Mx^siua  Quintus  Trajanus 
Dbcjus  was  born  at  Dulialia  in  Pnmmnin.  He 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Philippus  in  249  to  re- 
store lubo^ination  in  the  army  of  Moesia.  but  the 
troops  compelled  hinv  to  accept  the  purple  under 
threats  of  denth.  Decius  still  assured  Philippus  of 
his  fidelity;  but  the  latter  not  trusting  these  pro- 
fessions, hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field, 
was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slain.  The  short 
reign  of  Decius  was  cbiefiy  occupied  in  warring 
against  the  Goths.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Ootbs  together  with  his  son  in  251.  In  his  reign 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  with  great  severity. 

BSc&mitM  Agri.  [Agri  Decumatks.] 

B5I&n!ra  (Atjtdi'fipa),  daughter  of  Althaea  by 
either  Oeneus,  or  Dionysos,  or  Dexamcmis,  and 
sister  of  Meleager.  Achelous  and  Henrules  both 
loved  DeVanira,  and  fought  for  the  possession  of 
her.  Hercules  was  victorious,  and  she  became  his 
wife.  She  was  the  unwilling  canse  of  her  hus- 
band*! death  by  presenting  him  with  the  poisoned 
robe,  which  the  centaur  Ncssus  gave  her.  In  despair 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  For  details  see 
Hxrculkb. 

B^Id&mla  (An75e4*<ia),  L Daughter  of  Lycn- 
medes  in  the  island  of  Scynii.  When  Achilles 
was  concealed  there  in  maiden's  attire,  she  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptoleuius.«~ 
2.  Wife  of  Pirithous,  commonly  called  Hitpopa- 
MIA.  Sister  of  Pj'rrhos,  married  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

BA5c5a  (At)7<i<n)r),  first  king  of  Medio,  after  the 
Modes  had  thrown  oflT  tbe  supremacy  of  the  Assy- 
rians, was  the  son  of  Phraortes,  and  reigned  b.  c. 
709 — 656.  He  built  the  city  of  Kebatano,  which 
he  made  the  royal  residence.  His  adininistmtion 
of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a body  of  spies 
and  informers  throughout  the  whole  countiy.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  ton,  Phraorte.s. 

BAon  (Antwr),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Rnnrete.king 
in  Phocis,  husband  of  Diomede,  and  father  of 
Asieropia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phylacus,  and  Ce- 
pbalus. 

BA5&5  (An£w»^).  mother  of  Miletus,  who  is 
hence  called  BAozddes.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  442.) 

BeiStiLnui  (Anldropos).  L Tetrarch  of  Galatia, 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  w*ara  in 
Asia  against  Mithridates,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and  the  addition  of 
Armenia  Minor  to  his  dominions.  In  the  civil 
war  he  sided  with  Pumpey,  and  W'os  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48.  In  47  he  applied 
to  Domitius  Calvinits,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  for 
aid  against  Pbamacea,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor.  When  Caesar,  in  the  same  year, 
came  into  Asia  from  F.grpt,  Deiotanis  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse 
the  aid  be  bad  given  to  Pompey.  Caesar  deprived 
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him  of  part  of  hit  dominions,  but  allowed  him  to 
retain  hit  regal  title.  Two  "years  afterwards  (-15) 
bis  grandson  Castor  acaiied  him  of  having  formed  a 
desiint  against  Caesar's  Hfe,  when  he  received  Caesar 
in  Galatia.  He  Vitut  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in  the 
speech  (pro  Dtiotaro)  still  extant  The 

result  of  the  trial  is  not  known.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution  of 
his  dominions  by  paying  Fulria  a large  sum  of 
money.  In  42.  be  joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  at  a great 
Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  In  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Octarian  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  the 
eneme  in  the  battle  of  Actiom,  81. 

Ddiphdb)  the  Sibyl  at  Cumae, 

daughter  of  Olaucus.  [Sibv^la.] 

BMpbdbas  (Ai7t<ao€or),  n son  of  Priam  and  He- 
aiba,  and  next  to  Hector,  the  bravest  among  the 
Trojans.  He  always  supported  Paris  in  his  refusal 
to  deliver  up  Helen  to  the  Trojans ; and  he  married 
her  after  the  death  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  on  the 
fall  of  Troy,  the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks  was 
chiefly  directed  against  him.  His  hoosc  was  one 
of  the  6rst  committed  to  the  flames,  and  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  MeneUits.  In  this 
dreadful  condition  he  was  found  in  th«  lower  world 
by  Aeneas,  w'ho  erected  a monument  to  him  on 
enpe  Rhoetenm. 

Deiphoataa  (Ai^r^Krut),  son  of  Antimachus, 
and  hiislNuid  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of  Tcme- 
mis  the  Heraclid.  became  king  of  Argos,  after 
Tetnciius  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  tons. 
Paiisanias  (ii.  19)  gives  a different  account. 

Deilum  (A'^Aio*' : Dhilessi\  a town  ou  the  coast 
of  Boeotia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagni,  near  the 
Attic  frontier,  named  after  a temple  of  Apollo  si> 
niilar  to  that  nt  Delos.  The  Athenians  used  it  as 
a fortress  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  und  in  B.C.  424  they  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Boeotians. 

Dellof  and  Bdlia  (A^Amv,  AnAta),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respectively,  from  the  island 
of  Dki.os. 

Dallliu,  (t.»  a Roman  eques,  who  frequently 
cbnn^ed  sides  in  the  civil  wars.  In  B.C.  44  he 
joim'd  Dolabella  in  Asia,  afterwards  went  over  to 
Cassius,  and  then  united  himself  to  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Ocinvinn  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  31.  He  appears  to  hare  become  a 
personal  friend  of  Octavian  and  Maecenas,  and  is 
therefiirc  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of  his  Odes(ii. 
3).  He  w'rote  a history  of  Antony's  war  against 
the  Parthi.ins,  in  which  he  bod  himself  fought. 

BelmaUtii  or  Balm&Uus.  1.  Son  of  Constan- 
tins Chlorus  and  his  second  wife  Theodora.  From 
his  half-brother,  Constantine  the  Great,  he  received 
the  title  of  censor : he  died  before  a.  u.  33.5.  2. 

Son  of  the  preced  ing,  was  created  Caesar  by  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  33.5  ; ond,  upon  the  division  of  the 
empire,  received  Thrace,  Macedonia,  aod  Achuio,  os 
his  portion.  He  was  put  to  death  in  337  on  the 
death  of  Constantine. 

Bdloi  or  DelfU  (17  A^Aos  : A^Aior : /)e^,  Ds/i, 
Dili,  or  Sdilli,  Ru.),  the  smallest  of  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  in  the  Aeg -an  Sea,  lay  in  the 
•trail  betweim  Hlicnea  and  Xlyconus,  It  was  also 
called,  in  ♦■nrlier  tiipes,  Asleria,  Ortygia,  and  Chla- 
mydia. According  to  a legend,  founded  perhaps 
on  some  tradition  of  its  late  volcanic  origin,  it  was 
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called  out  of  the  deep  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon, 
bat  was  a floating  island  until  Zeus  fastened  it  by 
adamantine  chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that 
it  might  be  a secure  resting  place  to  Leto,  for  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Apollo  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  Delos,  by  giving  Calouria  to 
Poseidon  in  exchange  for  it  * and  it  became  the 
most  holy  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Such  is 
the  mythical  story  : we  learn  from  history  that 
Delos  was  peopled  by  the  Ioniani,for  whom  it  was 
the  chief  centre  of  political  and  religious  union  in 
the  time  of  Homer : it  was  also  the  seat  of  an 
Amphiclyony,  comprising  the  surrounding  islands. 
In  the  time  of  Pisislnitus,  Delos  became  subject  to 
the  Athenians  ; it  was  made  the  common  treosuiy 
of  the  Greek  confederacy  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Persia  ; but  the  transference  of  the  troasurr 
to  Athens,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  league, 
reduced  the  island  to  a condition  of  absolute  po- 
litical dependence  upon  Athena  It  still  possess^, 
however,  a very  extensive  commerce,  which  w.'u  in- 
creased by  the  downfnl  of  Corinth,  when  Delns 
became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in  slaves  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  art  in  Greece, 
especially  for  works  in  bronze,  of  which  meia!  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  mixtures  w*as  called  the 
Delian.  An  especial  sanctity  was  attached  to 
Delos  from  its  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo  ; and  the  peculiar  character  assigned  to  the 
island  by  the  traditions  of  its  origin  was  confirmed 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that,  though  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  in  the  midst  of  islands  veiy'  subject  to 
earthquakes,  Delos  enjoyed  on  almost  entire  ex- 
emption from  such  visitations,  so  that  its  being 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  was  csteemod  a marked 
prodigy.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Cynthus  (wheuce 
the  god's  surname  of  Cynthiua),  near  a little  river 
called  Inopus.  It  contained  a temple  of  L to,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo.  The  Utter  was  built 
near  the  harbour,  and  possessed  an  oracle.  Though 
enriched  with  otferinirs  fram  all  Greece,  and  de- 
fended by  no  fortifications,  it  was  so  protected  from 
plunder  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  that  even  the 
Persians,  when  sailing  i^rainst  Greece,  not  oiily 
passed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  preseuts  to 
the  god.  With  this  temple  were  connected  games, 
called  Delia,  which  were  celebrated  every  4 
years,  and  were  said  to  have  been  founded  hr 
Theseus.  A like  origin  is  a^criiied  to  the  sacred 
embassy  (<3c«p(a)  which  the  Athenians  sent  to  Delos 
ever)'  year.  (Did.  0/  An(.  art.  Tht-ori.)  The  temple 
and  oracle  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every 
quarter,  even  from  the  regions  of  Scythia.  The 
greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It  was 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians  ; once  under  Pisi*- 
tratus,  when  ail  tombs  within  sight  of  the  temple 
were  taken  away  ; and  again  mac.  42G,  when 
all  human  and  animal  remains  w*ere  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  island,  which  was  henceforth  for- 
bidden to  be  polluted  by  births  or  deaths,  or  by  the 
presence  of  dogs : nil  persons  about  to  die  or  bring 
forth  children  w'ere  to  be  removed  to  the  adjacent 
island  of  Hhenea.  Delos  continued  in  a flourish- 
ing condition,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  confinned  in  the  possession  of  it  by  the 
Romans,  until  the  Mitbridaiic  War,  when  Meno- 
phanes,onc  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  inflicted 
upon  it  a devastation,  from  which  it  never  again 
recovered. 
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D«lplil  (0I  A«X^( : AcX^t : Kattn)^  a fmall 
town  in  Phocii^  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Oreece,  on  account  of  iu  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  waa 
16  stadia  in  circnTnference,  was  situated  on  a steep 
decHritv  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Famassns.  and  its 
site  resembled  the  caves  of  a great  theatre.  It 
was  shut  in  on  the  N.  br  a l)arrier  of  rocky  nioan> 
Inins,  which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into  2 |?reat 
cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  between  which  issned 
the  a*aters  of  the  Castalian  spring.  It  was  oriei* 
nally  called  Pytbo  (TIv&m),  by  which  name  it  is 
alone  mentioned  in  Homer.  The  origin  of  the 
name  of  Delphi  is  uncertain.  The  ancients  derived 
it  from  an  eponymous  hero.  Delphus,  a descendant 
of  Deucalion  ; hut  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability,  that  Delphi  is  connected  with 
Of/eZ/tAoc,  **  brother,”  and  that  it  was  indebted  for 
its  name  to  the  twin  peaks  mentioned  shore. 
Delphi  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  Doric 
settlers  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  LycorCa,on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The  gorenimerit  was 
an  oligarchy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a few  dis> 
tinguished  families  of  Doric  origin.  Fmni  them 
were  taken  the  chief  magistrates,  the  priests,  and 
a senate  consisting  of  a rery  few  members.  Delphi 
was  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  waa  hence  called  the  ^ navel  of  the 
earth.**  It  was  said  that  2 eagles  sent  forth  by 
Jupiter,  one  from  the  E.  and  the  other  fmm  the  W., 
met  at  Delphi  at  the  same  time.  ~ Delphi  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Besides 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numerous 
sanctuaries,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art  The 
Pythian  gatnes  were  also  celebrated  here,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  *2  places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphic- 
tronie  council.  — The  temple  of  Apollo  was  si- 
tuated at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
first  stone  temple  was  built  by  Tropbonius  and 
Agamedes ; and  when  this  was  burnt  down  B.  c. 
54H.  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Amphictyons  with  srill 
greater  splendour.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by 
Tohmtary  subscriptions,  to  which  even  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  contributed.  The  architect  was 
Spintharus  of  Corinth  ; the  Alcmaeonidae  con- 
tracted to  build  it,  and  liberally  substituted  Parian 
marble  for  the  front  of  the  building,  instead  of  the 
common  stone  which  they  had  agreed  to  employ. 
The  temple  contained  immense  treasuri's  ; for  not 
only  were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings 
and  private  persons,  who  had  received  favourable 
replies  from  the  oracle,  but  many  of  the  Greek 
states  had  in  the  temple  separate  Ihetauri^  in  which 
they  deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security,  many  of 
their  valuable  treasures.  The  wealth  of  the  temple 
attracted  Xerxes,  who  sent  part  of  his  army  into 
Fhocis  to  obtain  possession  of  iu  treasures,  but  the 
Persians  were  driven  l>ack  by  the  god  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  Delphiana  The 
Phocians  plundered  the  temple  to  support  them  in 
the  war  agaiiut  Thebes  and  the  other  Greek  states 
(357 — «346)  i and  it  was  robbed  at  a later  time  hr 
Brennus  and  by  Sulla.-— In  the  centre  of  the 
temple  there  was  a small  opening  in  the 

ground,  from  which,  fmm  time  to  time,  an  intoxi- 
cating Tiipour  amse,  w'hich  was  believed  to  come 
from  the  well  of  Cassotis.  No  traces  of  this  chasm 
or  of  the  mephitic  exhalations  are  now  any  where 
observable.  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a tripod, 
on  which  the  priestess,  called  Pythia,  took  her 
sent  whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted. 
The  words  which  she  uttered  after  exhaling  the 
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rapour,  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  They  were  carefully  written  down  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hexameter 
verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the 
Oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in  prose,  her  words 
were  immediately  turned  into  verse  by  a poet  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  its  having  thmwn  into  con- 
vulsi<ms  some  goau  a'hich  had  strayed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  — For  details  respecting  the  oracle 
and  its  influence  in  Greece,  see  Diet  of  Ant  art 
OracHlnm. 

Delphlnet.  fPstPHimva.] 

Delphlnlnin  (AsA^lyior).  1.  A temple  of  Apollo 
Delphinius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  b^n  built  by 
Aegeus,  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat  for  tiying  cases 
of  intentional,  hut  justifiable  bomicide.»2.  The 
harbour  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  called  b Upits  Xlpr^y.^Z,  A town  on  the 
£.  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

Delphlnlns  (AsX^/i'ior),  a surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon  Del- 
phines  (usually  called  Python),  or  because  in  the 
flrnn  of  a dolphin  (5eX^f)  or  riding  on  a dolphin, 
he  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  the  \vny  to  Delphi. 

Delphus  (AsX^r).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Melaniho,  to  wfioni  the  foundation  of  Delphi  was 
ascribed.  — 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  C^laeno,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi. 

Delta.  [AxGYPTua.] 

Ddaxito  (A77/id9ijt,  a contraction  of  An.ufd^rjr), 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  origin,  but 
rose  by  his  talents  to  a pmminent  position  at 
Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  was  a bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chaeron&i,  b.  c.  33U, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  w’iib  distinguished 
marks  of  honour.  After  Philip's  death  be  was  the 
subservient  supporter  of  Alexander,  but  notwith- 
standing fre<)uently  received  bribes  from  the  oppo- 
site party.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater  in 
•318,  because  the  latter  had  discovered  a letter  of 
Demades,  urging  the  enemies  of  Antipater  to  attack 
him.  Demades  waa  a man  without  principle,  and 
lived  in  a most  profligate  and  dissolute  manner. 
But  he  was  a brilliant  orator.  He  always  spoke 
extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible  force  that  he 
was  a perfect  match  for  Demosthenes  himself. 
There  is  extant  a large  fragment  of  an  onition 
bearing  the  name  of  l^mades  (srspl  ^wSsirasrlai), 
in  which  be  defends  his  conduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander*!  reign.  It  is  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  omtors,  but  its  genuineness 
is  doubtful.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  state  that 
Demades  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

Ddmarktus  (Aij^tdparov,  Dor.  Ao^poros).  L 
King  of  t^parta,  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  510  to 
49).  He  was  at  variance  w'ith  his  unscmpulons 
colleague  Cleomenes,  who  at  length  accused  him 
before  the  Kphors  of  Wing  an  iileuitimate  son  of 
Ariston,  and  obtained  his  deposition  by  bribing 
the  Delphic  oracle,  b.  c.  491.  Demarotns  thereupon 
repaired  to  the  Persian  const,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Darius.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in 
his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended  the  king  , 
not  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  his  countless  hosts. 
His  family  continued  long  in  Asia.«»2  A merchant- 
noble  of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bocchiadae.  When 
the  power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by 
C}*psclu8,  about  a c.  657.  he  fled  from  G>rinth,  and 
•eitled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etraria,  where  he  maWied 
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an  Etnucan  wifp,  by  whom  be  had  2 sona,  Anuii 

and  Lucumo,  afterwardt  L.  Torquinias  Pritciu. 

Dem§tae,  a people  of  Britain,  in  the  S.W.  of 
Walfi : their  chief  towns  w*ere  Maridunum  {Car- 
martAfn)  and  Luentinum, 

one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  w'as  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and 
her  name  probably  signibed  Moihcr-Earth  (“yn 
She  was  the  protectress  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  sister  of  Zena  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina). 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had 
promised  Persephone  to  Aidoneus  (Pluto);  and 
while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gathering 
dowers  in  the  Nrsian  plain  in  Asia,  the  earth  sud> 
denly  opened  and  she  was  carried  off  by  A idoneus. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
For  9 days  she  wandered  about  without  obtaining 
any  tidings  of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  He- 
cate, who  told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  cries  of 
Persephone,  but  did  not  know  who  had  cairied 
her  off.  Both  then  hastened  to  Helios  (the  Sun), 
who  revealed  to  them  that  it  was  Aidoneus  w'ho 
had  carried  off  Persephone  with  the  consent  of 
Zeus.  Thereupon  Demeter  in  her  anger  avoided 
Olympus,  and  dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  con- 
ferring blessings  w'herevcr  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her. 
Jn  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[CsLKUS.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  angry, 
and  did  not  allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits, 
Zeus  first  sent  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  to  persuade 
Demcter  to  return  to  Olympus.  But  she  was  deaf 
to  all  their  entreaties,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Olympus,  and  to  restore  fertility  to  the  earth,  till 
she  hod  seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accord- 
ingly sent  Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Per- 
sephone. Aidoneus  consented,  but  gave  Persephone 
part  of  a pomegranate  to  eat.  Hermes  then  took 
her  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  who  received  her 
with  unbounded  joy.  At  Elensisboth  were  joined 
by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the  attendant 
of  Persephone.  Demetcr  now  returned  to  Olympus 
with  her  daughter,  but  as  the  latter  bad  eaten  in 
the  lower  world,  she  w*as  obliged  to  spend  one 
third  o(  the  year  with  Aidoneus,  but  was  allowed 
to  continue  with  her  mother  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  fruit  again. 
Before  Demeter  left  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Trip- 
tolemus,  Diocles,  Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the 
mode  of  her  worship  and  in  the  mystenea  This 
is  the  ancient  legend  as  presenred  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  but  it  is  variously  modified  in  later  traditiona 
In  the  I^tin  poets  the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near 
Enna  in  Sicily ; and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone 
seen  Persephone  eat  any  thing  in  the  lower  world, 
revealed  the  fact  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  [Ascalaphus.]  Jn 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
legend,  and  there  appears  no  connexion  between 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  meaning  of  the 
legend  is  obvious.  Persephone,  who  is  carried  off 
to  the  lower  world,  is  the  sced-com,  which  remains 
concealed  in  the  ground  port  of  the  year;  Persephone, 
who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the  com  which  rises 
from  the  ground  and  nourishes  men  and  animals. 
Later  philosophical  writers,  and  perhaps  the  mys- 
teries alto,  referred  the  ditappearanoe  and  return 
of  Ptftepbone  to  the  burial  of  the  body  of 
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and  the  immortality  of  his  soul. — The  other  legends 
about  Demeter  are  of  less  importance.  To  escape 
the  pursuit  of  Poseidon  she  changed  herself  into  a 
mare,  but  the  god  effected  hit  purpose,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  horse  Arion 
[Ario.n,  No.  2.]  According  to  some  traditions 
she  also  bore  to  Poseidon  a daughter  Despoena  (i.  e. 
Persephone).  — She  fell  in  love  with  lasion  and 
lay  w’ith  him  in  a thrice-ploughed  field  in  Crete  : 
their  offspring  was  Plutus  {WnUik).  [Iasion.] 
— She  punished  with  fearful  hunger  Erysichthon, 
who  had  cut  down  her  sacred  grove.  [Ery- 
MCUTaoN.]  — The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Deraeter  and  Persephone  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and 
Sicih'.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  with  great 
splendour.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  agri- 
culture was  first  practised  in  their  country,  and 
that  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis,  the  favourite  of  De- 
meter, was  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  and 
sowed  com.  [Triptolkmus.]  Every  year  at 
Athens  the  festival  of  the  Kleutittia  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  these  goddesses.  The  festival  of  the 
Thetmophoria  was  also  celebrated  in  her  honour  aa 
well  at  Athens  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece : it  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the 
laws  and  the  regulations  of  civilised  life,  which 
were  ascribed  to  Demeter,  since  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  civilisation.  {Did.o/Ani.vtB.  E/etmmut^ 
7'hesmopkoria.)  In  works  of  art  Deraeter  was  re- 
presented sometimes  in  a sitting  attitude,  sometiroea 
W'alktng,  and  sometimes  riding  in  a chariot  draora 
by  horses  or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire. 
Around  her  head  she  wore  a garland  of  corn-ears 
or  a simple  riband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
aceptre,  corn-ears  or  a poppy,  sometimes  also  a torch 
and  the  mystic  basket  — The  Romans  received 
from  Sicily  the  w'orship  of  Demeter,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ceres.  The  first  temple  of  Ceres 
at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumius 
Albinos,  in  B.c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
a famine  with  which  Rome  was  threatened  during 
a war  with  the  Latins.  The  Itomans  instituted  a 
festival  with  games  in  honour  of  her  (DteL  o/'Amt. 
s.  p.  Cnralia).  She  was  looked  upon  by  the  Romans 
much  in  the  same  light  as  Tellut.  Pigs  were  sa- 
crificed to  both  divinities,  in  the  seasons  of  sowing 
and  in  harvest  time,  and  alio  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  Her  worship  acquired  considerable  political 
importance  at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors 
against  the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her 
temple.  The  decreet  of  the  senate  were  deposited 
in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people.  If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles 
had  the  special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is 
very  proliable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was,  like 
the  plebeians  themselves,  introduced  at  Ropie  from 
without,  had  some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian 
order. 

UamitZlM  (Aquarpidf ; Aqairrpis^s).  L A 
town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  on  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  Pagnsaean  lay,  founded  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
lolcus  and  the  surrounding  towns  : it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  N.  of 
Greece,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans. 2.  A 
town  in  Auyria,  not  far  from  Arb«la.«3.  An 
Athenian  tribe,  added  to  the  10  old  tribes,  b.  c. 
307,  and  named  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea. 

ZMmAtrlu  (Aq^^^piof).  1.  A Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.  He  was  a ge- 
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n«nd  of  Teuta,  the  lUrrian  queen,  and  tn*achcrou#ly 
•urrendered  Corcj’m  U>  the  Romana,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a great  part  of  the  dominiona  of  Teuta, 
2J8.  Subsequently  he  Tentured  on  many  acta  of 
piratical  hoatiiity  against  the  Homans,thinking  that 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Oallic  war 
and  the  impending  danger  of  Hannibal's  invasion  to 
lake  notice  of  him.  The  Romans,  however,  imme- 
diately sent  the  consul  L*.  Acmilius  Paulus  over 
to  Illyria  (219),  who  took  Pharos  itself,  and  ob- 
liged Deroetnus  to  6y  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. » 8.  Yoimger  son  of 
Philip  V.«  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  as  a hostage 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (198). 
Five  years  afterwards  he  was  restored  to  his  father, 
who  subsequently  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome.  But  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his 
father  and  his  brother,  Perseus,  by  the  favourable 
reception  he  had  met  with  from  the  Romans,  be 
was  secretly  pat  to  death  by  hit  father's  order. 

I.  Kinif$  of  Macodamia,  1.  Surnaroed  Poli^roatM 
(TIoAiopinrriir),  or  the  Besieger,  son  of  Antigonus, 
king  of  Asia,  and  StnUonice.  At  an  early  age  he 
gave  proofs  of  distinguished  bravery.  He  accom- 
(Anied  his  father  in  bis  campaigns  against  Enmenes 
( a.  c.  3 1 7.  Si b'),  and  a few  yean  afterwards  was  left 
by  his  father  in  the  command  of  Syria,  which  be  hod 
to  defend  against  Ptolemy.  In  S12  be  was  de-  ! 
feated  by  Ptolemy  near  Oasa,but  soon  after  retrieved 
his  disaster  in  part  by  defeating  one  of  the  generals 
of  Ptolemy.  In  31 1 a general  peace  was  concluded  I 
among  the  succcsson  of  Alexander,  but  it  was  <m1y  j 
of  short  duration.  In  307  Demetrius  was  despatched  j 
by  his  father  with  a powerful  fleet  and  army  to  wrest 
Greece  from  (^assander  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with 
great  success.  At  Athens  he  was  received  w*ith 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
metrius the  Pbalereao,  who  bod  governed  the  city 
for  Ossander,  wasexpdied,  and  the  fort  at  Muny« 
chia  taken.  Demetnns  took  up  his  abode  for  the 
winter  at  Athens,  where  divine  honours  were  paid 
him  under  the  title  of  **  the  Preserver*'  (3  2srr^p). 
He  was  recalled  from  Athens  by  bis  father  to  take 
the  command  of  the  war  in  C>'prus  against  Pto- 
lemy. Here  also  he  was  successful,  and  in  a great 
naval  battle  he  annihilated  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy 
(.306).  Next  year  (303)  be  laid  siege  to  Rhodes, 
Wcause  the  Rhodians  had  refused  to  support  him 
against  Ptolemy.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  i 
gigantie  machines  which  Demetrius  constructed  to  j 
assail  the  walls  of  Rhodes,  that  he  received  the  ! 
surname  of  Polioreetea.  But  all  bis  exertions  were  i 
unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  bad  lasted  above  a 
year,  he  at  length  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
Rhodians  (304).-— Demetrius  then  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  which  bad  meanwhile  been  almost  con- 
quered by  Cassander.  He  soon  comptdled  (^as- 
sandcr  to  evacimte  all  Greece  S.  of  Thermopylae, 
and  for  the  next  2 yean  continued  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  success.  But  in  302  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Asia  in  order  to  support  bis  father 
Antigonus.  In  301  their  combined  forces  were 
totally  defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Se- 
leucus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Autigonos  him- 
self slain.  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity  the 
loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great  mea- 
sure owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens ; but  the  Athenians  declined 
to  receive  him  into  their  city.  The  jealousies  of 
his  enemies  soon  changed  the  of  hU  afEairs ; 
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and  riotemy  having  entered  into  a closer  union 
with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  By  this  alliance  Deme- 
trius obtained  possession  of  Cilicia,  and  he  bad 
never  lost  Cyprus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  In  297  he 
determined  to  make  an  eflTort  to  recover  bis  do- 
minions in  Greece.  He  appeared  with  a fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuccessful. 
The  death  of  Cassander,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  gave  a new  turn  to  aflairs.  Deme- 
trius made  himself  master  of  Acgina,  Salamii,  and 
finally  of  Athens,  after  a long  blockade  (293).  In 
294  be  marched  into  Peloponnesus  against  the 
Spartans,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  their  city 
when  he  was  suddenly  called  away  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Macedoiiia.  Here  the  diwensions  be- 
tween Antipaier  and  Alexander,  the  2 sons  of  Cas- 
sander, bad  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to 
his  support ; and  be  sent  embassies  at  once  to 
Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  the 
nearest  at  band,  and  bad  already  defeated  Anti- 
pater and  established  Alexander  on  the  throne, 
when  Demetrius  arrived  with  bis  army.  He  was 
received  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  the 
young  king  to  be  assasitnatcd  at  a banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Ma- 
cedonian army.  Demetrius  kept  posseuioo  of 
Macedonia  for  7 years  (2.94—287).  His  reign 
was  a series  of  wars.  In  292  be  marched  i^inst 
the  Thebans,  who  had  risen  against  him,  and  took 
their  city.  In  291  he  took  aidvantage  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Lysimachus  among  the  Oetae  to  invade 
Thrace  ; but  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a 
fresh  insurrection  in  Bocotia.  He  repulsed  Pyr- 
rhus, who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly  to 
effect  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a long  siege  (290).  In 
289  he  carried  on  war  against  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Aetolians,  but  he  concluded  pence  with  Pyrrhus 
that  he  might  inarch  into  Asia  with  the  view  of 
recovering  his  father's  dominions.  His  adversaries 
however  forestalled  him.  In  287  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  tlie  one  tide 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  deserted  by 
his  own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  then  croued  over  to  Asia,  and 
after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and  misfortune, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner 
to  Seleucus  (286).  That  king  kept  him  in  con- 
finement, but  did  not  treat  him  with  harshness. 
Demetrius  died  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  36th  of  bis  age  (283).  He  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his 
age : in  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  schemes,  be  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
His  besetting  sin  was  bis  unbounded  licentious- 
ness Besides  I^mia  and  his  other  mistresses,  he 
was  regularly  married  to  4 wives,  Phila,  Eurydice, 
De'idnmia,  and  Ftolemau,  by  whom  he  left  4 sons 
The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Gonatas  eventually 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia. « 
8.  Son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  succeeded  bis  father, 
and  reigned  b.  c.  239 — 229.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Achaean  League.  He  was  succeed^  by  Antigo- 
Dus  Doson. 

n.  ATtqgs  of  ^jgrso.  1,  8ot«r  (reigned  b.  c.  162 
r 3 
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— 150),  wM  tlie  son  of  Seleucns  IV.  Philopntorand 
jirnusdsoii  of  Aiuiochtis  the  Oretit.  While  yet  a 
child^  he  had  bet'll  to  Rome  by  his  father  as  a 
hostage,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Amioclius  IV.  Epiphanes.  After  the  death 
of  Antiochus.  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  ; but  as  his  re- 
quest was  refused  by  the  senate,  be  fled  secretly 
from  Rome,  by  the  adrice  of  the  historian  Poly- 
bius, and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  in 
his  favour ; and  the  young  king  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator,  with  his  tutor  Lysias,  was  seized  by 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  valuable 
presents  Demetrius  obtained  from  the  Romans  his 
recognition  as  king.  But  having  alienated  his  own 
subjects  by  his  luxury  and  intemperance,  tliey 
sided  with  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Baias,  who 
took  the  title  of  Alexander.  By  him  Demetrius 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain.  He  left  2 sons, 
Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus  Sidetes,  both  of 
whom  subsequently  ascended  the  throne.— -2.  Ni- 
cator (b.  c.  146 — 142,  and  again  128—12.5), 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by 
his  father  for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander 
Rnlos  invaded  Syria ; and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  defeated 
Ralas,and  recovered  his  kingdom  ; but,  having  like 
his  father  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects  by 
Itis  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was  driven  out  of  St’ria 
by  Tryphon,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son 
of  Alexander  Baias,  as  a pretender  against  him. 
Demetrius  retired  to  Babylon,  and  from  thence 
marched  against  the  Parthians,  by  whom  be  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  1 38.  He  remained 
os  a captive  in  Parthia  10  years,  but  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  (Arsaces 
VI.),  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper  Tryphon, 
engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of 
which  Phmates,  the  successor  of  Mithridates, 
brought  forward  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  into  ; 
Syria  to  operate  a diversion  against  his  brother. 
In  the  same  year  Antiochus  f<  I]  in  battle,  and  , 
Demetrius  again  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Physcon  set  up  against 
him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife 
Cleopatra,  who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage 
with  Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him 
refuge  at  Ptolcinais,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  be 
was  assassinated,  12.5.— 3.  Eacaerot,  son  of  An- 
tiochus  VIII  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Deme- 
trius II.  During  the  civil  w'ars  that  followed  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  (96),  Demetrius  and  his 
brother  Philip  for  a time  held  the  whole  of  Syria. 
But  war  broke  out  between  them  ; Demetrius  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  till  his  death, 

UL  IMemty.  L Of  Adramyttitun,  stimamcd 
Ixion,  a Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
lived  partly  at  Pergamusand  partly  at  .Alexandria, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Homer  and  Hesiod  and 
other  works.— 2.  Magim,  that  is,  of  Magnesia,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  and  a contemporary  of  Cicero 
and  Atticus.  He  wrote  a work  On  concord 
A^oeolat),  and  another  on  poets  and  other  authors 
who  bore  the  same  name  (Tlepl  d/uwrt/ftwt'  wotrrrw 
icol  u^iryypo^cW).— 3.  PbaUnug,  so  called  from 
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his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerus,  where 
he  wits  bom  about  b. c.  345.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  by  his  talents  and  perseverance  he  rose 
to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens,  and  became  dis- 
tinguish^ both  as  on  orator,  a statesman,  a philo- 
sopher, and  a poet.  He  was  educated,  together 
with  the  poet  Menander,  in  the  school  of  Theo- 
phrastus. He  liegan  his  public  career  about  325, 
and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  eloquence.  Iti 
317  the  government  of  Athens  w*as  entrusted  to 
him  by  Cassander,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  fur  10  years  with  such  general  satis- 
faction, that  the  Athenians  conferred  upon  him  the 
most  extraordinary  dUiincliont,  and  erected  no  less 
than  360  statues  to  his  honour.  But  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  adiiiiiiisiration  be  seems  to  have 
become  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  he 
aUmdotied  himself  to  dissipation.  When  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  approached  Athens,  in  307,  De- 
metrius Plialcreus  was  obliged  to  take  to  Bight, 
and  bis  enemies  induct'd  the  Athenians  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  him.  He  went  to  Ptolemy 
Lagi  at  Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many 
years  on  the  best  terms  ; and  it  was  prol>ably  owing 
to  the  iuBuence  of  Demetrius  lliat  the  great  Alexan- 
drine library  was  formed.  His  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philodelphus,  was  hostile  towards  Detneirius, 
cause  he  had  advised  his  father  to  appoint  another  of 
his  sons  as  his  successor.,  Heb.mislied  Demetrius  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  from 
the  bite  of  a snake.— Demetrius  PbaJereus  was  the 
last  among  the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
but  even  his  orations  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
decline  of  oratory,  and  were  characterised  rather 
by  grace  and  elegance  than  by  force  and  sublimity. 
His  numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  | rolmbly  composed  in  Egypt,  embraced  sub- 
jects of  the  most  varied  kinds  ; but  none  of  them 
has  come  down  to  us,  for  the  work  on  elocution 
(T«pl  extant  under  his  name,  is  pro- 

bably the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sopiiist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  — 4.  Of  Scepsis,  a Greek 
erammorian  of  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  wrote  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  in  the  2nd 
book  of  the  Iliad,— 5.  Of  Stutitim,  a Cynic  philo- 
sopher, lived  from  the  reign  of  Caligula  to  that  of 
Doraitiaii,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  tho 
powerful. 

DemdeSdes  ),  a celebrated  physician 

nf  Croiona.  He  practised  medicine  successively 
at  Aegiua,  Athens,  and  Samos.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  Polycrates,  in  b.  c.  522,  and 
was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Darius.  Here  be 
acquired  great  reputation  by  curing  the  king's  foot, 
and  the  breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  honours  at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  always 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  Persians,  and  piocuivd 
by  means  of  Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with 
some  nobles  to  explore  the  ct^asi  of  Greece,  and 
ascertain  in  what  pans  it  might  be  most  successfully 
attacked.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the 
king,  Aristophilidcs,  out  of  kindness  to  Deniocedes, 
seized  the  Persians  as  spies,  which  afforded  the 
physician  an  opportunity  of  esi*aping  to  Cmtona, 
Here  he  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo  ; the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Cmtono,  and  iu  vain  demauded  that 
he  should  be  restored. 


DEMOCHARES. 

Dem5ehir«i  an  AtheDuii^  ton 

of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  probnhty 
trained  by  his  uncle  in  orator\%  and  inherited  his 
pairioiic  sentiments.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Atheniandcmocrac;  in  Jtc.  307  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cctes,  Demochares  «‘as  at  the  bead  of  the  patriotic 
party  and  took  an  active  part  in  public  alfairs  for 
the  next  or  30  yeiors.  He  left  behind  him 
several  orations,  and  an  extensive  history  of  bis 
own  times. 

DSmSclaa  an  Attic  orator,  and  an 

opt>oiietit  of  Dcim^chares. 

Bdm5cr&tM  ( & Pythagorean  phi- 
]oa»pher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author 
of  an  extant  collection  of  moral  maxims,  called  the 
golden  setitcnces  (yywfjLtu  They  are 

printed  with  Dkmophilus. 

Bimoerlttlf  (Ati^^apcros),  a celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  about 
B.  c.  4HU.  His  father,  Hegesistratos,  — or,  as 
others  called  him,  D:unasippus  or  Athcnocritus, — 
was  possessed  of  so  large  a property,  that  he  a*as 
able  to  entertain  Xerxes  on  his  march  through 
Abdera.  Democritus  spent  the  inheritance,  which 
his  father  left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries, 
which  he  undertook  to  satisfy  bis  extraordinary 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a great 
part  of  Asia,  and  spent  some  time  in  Egypt  The 
many  anecdotes  preserved  about  Democritus  show 
that  he  a'lis  a man  of  a most  sterling  and  ho- 
nourable character.  His  diligence  was  incredible: 
be  lived  exclusively  for  his  studios,  and  his  disin- 
terestedness, modesty,  and  simplicity,  are  attested 
by  many  features  which  are  related  of  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  property  he  had  inherited 
frooi  his  father,  he  died  in  poverty,  but  highly 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  in  361 
at  a very  advanced  age.  There  is  a tradition  that 
he  deprived  himself  of  his  sight,  that  he  might  be 
less  disturbed  in  his  pursuits ; but  this  tradition 
is  one  of  the  inventions  of  a later  age,  which  was 
fond  of  piquant  anecdotes.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  ap- 
plication to  study.  Thii  loss,  however,  did  not 
disturb  the  cheerful  disposition  of  his  mind,  which 
prompted  him  to  look,  in  all  circumstances,  at  the 
cheerful  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took  to 
mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  tlie  follies  of  men. 
HU  knowledge  was  most  extensive.  Itembraced  not 
only  the  imtural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
grammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other 
useful  arts.  His  works  were  composed  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  though  not  without  some  admixture 
of  the  local  peculiarities  of  Abdera.  They  are 
nevertheless  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of 
the  liveliness  of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  respect 
compared  even  with  the  works  of  Plato.  The  frag- 
ments of  them  are  collected  by  MulUch,  Lhmoeriti 
A^fderitat  C^perum  Fragmenta^  Berlin,  1843.  Leu- 
cippus appears  to  have  had  most  influence  upon 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Democritus,  and  these 
2 philosophers  were  the  founders  of  the  theory  of 
atoms.  In  order  to  explain  the  creation  of  all 
existing  things,  Democritus  maintained  that  there 
were  in  inflnite  space  an  infinite  number  of  atoms 
or  elementary  particles,  homogeneous  in  quality,  but 
heterogeneous  in  form.  He  further  taught  that 
these  atoms  combine  with  one  another,  and  that 
all  things  arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
form,  order,  and  position  of  the  atoms  in  forming 
combinations.  Tlie  cause  of  these  combinations  he 
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called  cAiace  (tvx^),  in  opposition  to  the  ¥oZt  of 
Anaxagoras  ; but  be  did  not  use  the  word  chance 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  but  to  signify  the  neces- 
sary succession  of  cause  and  effect.  In  his  ethical 
philosophy  Democritus  considered  tiie  acquisition 
of  peace  of  mind  (ei^v^'a)  as  the  end  and  uliimaie 
object  of  our  actions. 

D5m5d5oiU  (Aij^AdSoxot),  the  celebrnu>d  bard 
at  the  court  of  Alcinoiu  who  tong  of  the  loves  of 
Arcs  and  Aphrodite,  while  Ulysses  sat  at  the  ban- 
quet of  AlcinoUs.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the 
bard  v)rho  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Cly- 
taemnestra,  and  to  expose  Aegistbus  in  a desert 
island.  Later  writers,  who  looked  upon  this  my- 
thical minstrel  as  an  bistoricnl  person,  reluted  that 
he  composed  a poem  on  the  destruction  nf  Troy, 
and  on  the  nuuriage  of  Ilepiiaeitus  and  Aphrodite. 

Dimdiiax  (Ai}^»«{),  of  Cyprua,  a Cynic  phi- 
losopher in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  We  owe  our 
knowb'dge  of  his  character  to  Lucian,  who  has 
painted  it  in  the  roost  glowing  colours,  represeniiiig 
him  as  almost  perfectly  wise  and  good.  Demonax 
appears  to  have  been  frae  from  the  austerity  and 
nioroseiiess  of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  in- 
difference to  external  things.  He  was  nearly  100 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Demdntei  InafUae  (Ay}^n}<ro(),  a group  of 
islands  in  the  Propontis  {Sea  of’ Marownt)^  be- 
longing to  Bithynia : of  these  the  most  important 
were  PityOdesaud  Chalcitis, also  called  Demonesus. 

D5l&2^hflllS  (ATjMd^iXof).  1.  Son  of  Kphorus, 
continued  his  father's  history  by  adding  to  it  tho 
history  of  the  Sacred  War.««*2.  An  .Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose  *Otray6s 
Plautus  took  his  Asiitania.«8.  A PytliHgoreaii 
philosopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  wrote 
a work  entitled  fiiou  dcpdirfta,  port  of  which  is 
extant,  in  the  form  of  a selection,  entitled 
diMitifUira.  Best  edition  by  Orelli,  in  his  Opu$c» 
Gruec.  Vet.  SenteuL  Lips.  1819. 

D5ia5pli5zL  or  D5m5ph55A  (Ajifioipwif  or  Aij- 
po^my).  L Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanlra,  whom 
Demeter  wished  to  make  immortal.  Fur  details 
see  CklkU6.««2.  Son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  there 
procur^  the  liberaliuii  of  his  grandmother  Actlira, 
who  lived  w'ilh  Helen  as  a slave.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  he  gained  the  love  of  Phyllis,  daughter 
of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  and  prutuised  to 
marry  her.  Before  the  nuptials  were  celebruted, 
he  went  to  Attica  to  settle  his  afiairs,  and  os  he 
tarried  longer  than  Phyllis  bad  expected,  she 
thought  that  she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  life ; but  she  was  metamorphosed  into  a tree. 
Demopbon  became  kiug  of  Athens.  He  marched 
out  against  Diomedes,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
had  lauded  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  was  ravag- 
ing it.  He  took  the  Palludituii  from  Diomedes  ^ut 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  an  Athenian  in  the 
struggle.  For  this  murder  ho  was  summoned  before 
the  court  4w\  naXAaii^ — the  first  time  that  a 
man  waa  tried  by  that  court 

DSmoBthfiaei  {Ai)fio<rOeyris\  1.  Son  of  Alci- 
sthenes  a celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War.  In  b.c.  4*26  he  was  sent  with  a fleet 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus  : be  afterwards 
landed  at  Naupactus,  and  made  a descent  into 
Atftolia ; he  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat ; but  he  subsequently  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Ambraciota.  In  426, 
though  not  in  office,  he  sailed  with  the  Atbeniau 
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and  n'Ofl  nllnvved  by  the  Athenian  coromanden 
to  remain  with  5 »hip«  at  Pylos,  which  he  fortified 
in  order  to  aeiail  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
own  territories.  He  defended  Pylos  Ofrainst  all 
the  attempts  of  the  LneedaemonUns,  till  he  was 
relieved  by  an  Athenian  fleet  of  >10  ships.  The 
Spartans,  who  in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  oc< 
cupied  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sphacteria,  were 
now  cut  o(T  and  blockaded.  Later  in  the  some 
year  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Cleon,  in 
making  prisoners  of  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  though  the  whole  glory  of  the  ^success 
was  given  to  Cleon.  In  413  he  was  sent  with  a 
large  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist  Nicios.  Fortune  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  now 
counselled  an  immediate  departure,  but  Nicias  dc> 
layed  returning  till  it  was  too  Ute.  The  Athenian 
fleet  was  destroyed,  and  when  Demosthenes  and 
Nicios  nttem{)ted  to  retreat  by  land,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their 
forces.  Doth  commanders  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Syracusaiia-o2.  The  greatest  of  Athenian 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania.  about  b.  c.  385.  At 
7 years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  and 
his  younger  sister  to  the  care  of  3 guardians.  Apho< 
])us  and  Demophon,  2 relations,  and  Therippides, 
an  old  friend.  These  guardians  squandered  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  and 
neglected  his  education  to  a great  extent.  He 
nevertheless  received  instruction  from  the  orator 
Isaous  ; but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he 
was  taught  by  Plato  and  Isocrates,  as  some  of  the 
ancients  stnt^.  At  the  age  of  18  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  account 
of  their  administration  of  his  property  ; but  by  in- 
trigues they  contrived  to  defer  the  business  for  2 
years.  At  length,  in  364,  Demosthenes  accused 
Aphobus  before  the  archon,nnd  obtained  a verdict  in 
his  favour.  Aphobus  was  condemned  to  {tay  a flue  of 
10  talents.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  Demo- 
sthenes ventured  to  come  forward  as  a speaker  in  the 
public  assembly.  His  first  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridicule  ; 
blit  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Sa- 
tyms,  who  gave  him  instruction  in  action  and  de- 
clamation. In  becoming  an  orator,  Demosthenes 
had  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  physical  dis- 
advantages. His  voice  w*as  weak  and  his  utterance 
defective  ; he  could  not  pronounce  the  and  con- 
stantly »tammen*d,  whence  he  derived  the  nick- 
n:ime  of  ^roAov.  It  W'as  only  owing  to  the  roost 
unwearied  exertions  that  ho  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  olistacles  which  nature  had  placed  in 
his  way.  Thus  it  it  said  that  be  spoke  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of  stammer- 
ing ; that  he  repeated  vmes  of  the  poets  os  he 
ran  up  hill,  to  strengthen  his  voice  ; that  he  de- 
claimed on  the  sea-shore  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly  ; that 
he  lived  for  months  in  n cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  coufttaiitly  writing  ont  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides, to  fonn  A standard  for  his  own  style.  These 
tales  are  not  a*orthy  of  much  credit ; but  they 
nevertheless  attest  the  common  tradition  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  great  efforts  made  by  Demo- 
Bthenf's  to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator.  — It 
was  about  355  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain 
reputation  ns  a speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered  the  oration 
against  Leptines,  and  from  this  time  we  have  a 
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scries  of  his  speeches  on  public  afbiirs.  His  elo- 
quence soon  gained  him  the  bvour  of  the  people. 
The  influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  bis  country,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
menu  He  clearly  saw  that  Philip  had  resolved  to 
subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all  his 
powers  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch.  For  14  years  he  continued  the  struggle 
against  Philip,  and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed  ; 
but  the  failure  most  not  be  considered  his  fault. 
The  history  of  his  struggle  is  best  given  in  the  life 
' of  Philip.  [PHiLirpua]  It  is  sufficient  to  relate 
here  that  it  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  battle  of 
Chacron£a  (338),  by  which  the  indepeudence  of 
Greece  was  enuhed.  Demosthenes  w'os  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thousands  of  others.  His 
enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight,  and  up- 
braided him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  ; but  the  Athenians  judged  better  of  his 
conduct,  requested  him  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeronea, 
and  celebrated  the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At 
this  time  many  accusations  were  brought  against 
him.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  formidable  was  the 
accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by  Aeschines,  but  which 
was  in  reality  directed  against  Demosthenes  him- 
self. Aeschines  accused  Ctesiphon  for  proposing 
that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  a golden  crown  in  the  theatre. 
Aeschines  maintained  that  the  proposal  w*os  not 
only  nmde  in  an  illegal  form,  but  that  the  conduct 
of  Demosthenes  did  not  give  him  any  claim  to  such 
a distinction.  The  trial  was  delay^  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us  till  330,  when  Demosthenes  de- 
livered his  oration  on  the  crown  (vspl  <7t«^vov). 
Aeschines  was  defeated  and  withdrew  from  Athens. 
(Abscmines.]  — Meantime  important  events  had 
taken  place  in  Greece.  The  death  of  Philip  in  .336 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes 
although  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  7 davs 
before,  a^as  the  first  to  proclaim  the  joyful  tidings 
of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks 
to  unite  their  strength  against  M.acodoniA.  But 
Alexander's  energy,  and  the  frightful  vengeance 
which  he  took  upon  Thebes  compelled  Athens  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficulty  allowed 
them  to  remain  at  Athens.  During  the  life  of 
Alexander,  Athens  made  no  open  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  325  Harpalus 
fled  from  Dahylon  with  the  treasure  entrusted  to 
his  care  by  Alexander,  and  came  to  Athens  the 
protection  of  which  he  purchased  by  distributing 
bis  gold  among  the  roost  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as 
on  act  of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself ; and 
accordingly  Aniipater  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  hnd 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those 
who  were  suspected  of  having  received  money  from 
Harpalus.  His  guilt  is  doubtful  ; but  he  was 
condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  wliich 
however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Athenian  magistratea  He  nowr  re- 
sided partly  at  Troezene  and  partly  in  Aegina, 
looking  daily  across  the  sea  towards  his  belove>d 
native  land.  Dot  his  exile  did  not  last  long.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  the  Greek  states 
rose  ID  arms  against  Macedonia.  Demosthenes  waa 
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mmllcd  from  exile  ; a trireme  was  sent  to  Aegina 
to  fetch  him,  and  hU  progreu  to  the  citv  was  a 
glorious  triumph.  But  in  the  following  venr  (32*2) 
the  confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipater 
at  the  l»att]e  of  Cianon,  and  were  oblig^  to  sue  for 
peace.  Antipater  demanded  the  surrender  of  IV- 
motthenes,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the  island  of 
Calauria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
Here  he  was  purstted  by  the  emis«anes  of  Amipater ; 
he  thereupon  took  poison^  which  he  had  for  some 
time  carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple, 
3‘2'2. — There  existed  65  orations  of  Demosthenes 
in  antiquity ; but  of  thei^  only  61  hate  come  down 
to  us,  including  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is 
strangely  enough  counted  as  an  oration.  Several 
of  the  orations,  however,  are  spurious,  or  at  least  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity.  Brides  these  orations, 
there  are  56  Ejnrdia  to  public  orations,  and  6 
letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  but 
are  probably  spurious.  — The  orations  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes:  (I.)  17  Poli^ 
tical  oratient  {x6yoi  <rv^ovX«vriKol),  of  which 
the  12  Philippic  orations  are  the  most  important. 
They  bear  the  following  titles: — 1.  The  1st  Phi- 
lippic, delivered  352.  2 — 4.  The  3 Olynthiac 

orations,  delivered  349.  5.  On  the  Peace,  346. 
6.  The  2nd  Philippic,  344.  7.  On  Halonesus, 

343,  not  genuine,  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 
8.  On  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonesus,  342.  9.  The 
3rd  Philippic,  342.  10.  The  4th  Philippic,  not  ge* 
nuine,  341.  11.  On  the  letter  of  Philip,  340, also 

spurinus.  12.  The  letter  of  Philip.  — (II.)  42 
Judicial  Oratkm$  (A4toi  3ucariao(),  of  which  the 
most  important  are  : Against  Midias,  written  355, 
but  never  delivered ; Against  Leptinet,  355  ; On 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  Aeschines  during  his  em- 
bassy to  Philip  (Tlcpi  T7JT  Ilapawpco’Csiar),  342  ; 
On  the  Crown,  330. — (III.)  2 Show  SpeetAea 
(A^oi  4wi3«irr(aol),  namely  the  *Ewird4>ior  and 
*Ep«rriir4t.  both  of  which  are  spurioua  The  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1770 — 1775  ; 
Bekker,  Ozon.  1823  ; Dobson,  Lond.  1828  ; 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turic.  1845. 

I)exisel4tae  or  DantheUtaa,  a Thracian  people 
on  the  Haemus,  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessus. 

Bentituf,  M\  Curioa,  a favourite  hero  of.  the 
Roman  republic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times  as 
a noble  specimen  of  oM  Roman  frugality  and  virtue. 
He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the  hrst  of  his  family 
who  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  state  (conse- 
q teiitiy  a homo  notua).  He  was  consul  B.C.  290 
with  P.  Cornelius  Uufitius.  The  2 consuls  de- 
feated the  Samnites,and  brought  theSamiiite  wars 
to  a close.  In  the  same  year  Dentatus  also  de- 
feated the  Sabines,  who  appear  to  have  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  283  he  fought  as  praetor  against 
the  Senones.  In  275  be  wm  consul  a second  time, 
and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Beneventum  and  in  the 
Anisinian  plain  so  completely,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  quit  Italy.  The  booty  which  he  gained 
was  immense,  but  be  would  keep  nothing  for  him- 
self. In  274  he  was  consul  a third  time,  and 
conquered  the  Lucanians.  Samnites,  and  Hnittians, 
who  still  continued  in  arms  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Dentatus  now  retired  to  his  small  farm 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  cultivated  the 
land  with  his  own  handa  Once  the  Samnites 
sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  presents  ; they 
found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  tur- 
nips. He  reject^  their  presents,  telling  them  that 
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he  preferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold, 
to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor  in  *272, 
and  in  that  rear  executed  public  works  of  gri^t 
importance.  He  commenced  tlie  aquaeduct  which 
carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into  the 
city  (Aniensis  Vetus)  ; and  by  a canal  he  carried 
off  the  water  of  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  river 
Nar,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Rcate  gained  a large  quantity  of  excellent  land. 

Dad  (At^s^),  another  name  for  Dv^meter;  hence 
her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Dddis  and  DWine. 

Darbd  : Aep6dvsir,  A«p6aTo«),  a town 

in  Lycaonio,  on  the  frontiers  of  Isauria.  It  is 
first  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  An- 
tipater of  Derbe,  a friend  of  Cicero,  whom  Amyntas 
put  to  death. 

Derbiceae  or  DerMcei,  a Scythian  people  in 
Mnrgiana,  dwelling  on  the  Oxus,  near  iu  entrance 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  They  worshipped  the  earth 
as  a goddess,  neither  sacrificed  nor  ate  any  female 
animals,  and  killed  and  ate  all  their  old  men  above 
70  years  of  age. 

Derodtii,  Darodto  (AepK^Tir,  Aepaer^),  also 
called  d/arpatia,  a Syrian  goddess.  She  offended 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  in  consequence  inspired 
her  with  love  for  a youth,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
daughter  Semiramis  ; but  ashamed  of  her  frai'ty, 
she  killed  the  youth,  exposed  her  child  in  a desert, 
and  threw  herself  into  a lake  near  Ascalon.  Her 
child  was  fed  by  doves,  and  she  herself  was 
changed  into  a fish.  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
shipped her  as  a goddess.  The  upper  part  of  her 
statue  represented  a beautiful  woman,  while  the 
lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a fish.  She 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  ns  a deity  of  the  Philistines. 

DeroylUdag  (Aepiru^tBar),  a Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Thimbron,  b.  c.  399,  in  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  He  carried  on 
the  war  with  success.  Tissaphemet  and  Pharnw- 
bozus  were  at  length  glad  to  sue  for  peace,  tn 
396  he  was  superseded  by  Agesilaus. 

Dertbna  (Toriona),  an  important  town  in  Li- 
guria, and  a Homan  colony  with  the  surname  Julia, 
on  the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

Dertdta  ( Tbrfoso),  a town  of  the  Ilercaones  on 
the  Ibenis  in  Hispania  Torraconentis,  and  a Ro- 
man colony. 

Deipoana  (A^ewoira),  the  mistress,  a surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Aphrodite,  Demeter,  and 
more  especially  Persephone,  who  was  worshipped 
under  this  name  in  Arcadia. 

DeudUlon  (AtviraAiw*').  1.  Son  of  Prometheus 
and  Ciymene,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thesaaly.  When 
Zeus,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Lycaon,  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  degenerate 
race  of  men,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were, 
on  account  of  their  piety,  the  only  mortals  saved. 

I On  the  advice  of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a ship, 

I in  which  he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during 
the  9 days*  flood,  which  destroyt^d  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  mount  Othrys  in  Thessaly,  on  mount 
Atbos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in  Sicily.  When  the 
waters  had  subsided,  Deucalion  offered  up  a sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Phyzius  (^e{i«t),  and  he  and  his  wife 
then  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis  how  the  race 
of  man  mi|ht  be  restored.  The  goddess  bade  them 
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cover  their  beads  and  throw  the  hones  of  their  mother 
h<*hind  them.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  re> 
tpeciing  the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed 
in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean 
the  stones  of  the  eaith.  They  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  from  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Pamassus,  and  huilt  bis  iirst  abode  at  Opus  or  at 
Cynus.  Deiicaliun  became  by  Pyrrha  the  father 
of  Hellen,  Amphictynn,  Pmtogenia,  and  oiiien>.«*« 
2.  Son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphacs  and  lather  of  Idome* 
neus,  was  au  Argonaut  aud  one  of  the  Cdydonian 
hunters. 

Deva-  1.  {Cknier\  the  principal  town  of  the 
Conuivii  in  Britain,  on  the  lutein  (/>«?),  and  the 
head-quarlen  of  the  Legio  XX.  Victrix.  — 2. 
{Dre\  an  estuary  in  Scotland,  on  which  stood 
the  town  Devana,  near  the  modem  Aberdeen. 

Dez&mdnaf  a Centaur  who  li\*ed 

in  Bunt  in  Achaia.  According  to  others,  he  was 
king  of  Olenus  and  father  of  Di'ianlra,  who  is 
usually  represented  as  daughter  of  Oeneus. 

Dexippat  {^titirwos).  1.  Called  hIm>  Duvrippu*^ 
a physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippo- 
crutes,  lived  about  &c.  .380,  and  attended  the 
children  of  Hecatomnus  prince  of  Carla. « 2.  P. 
Herenmai,  A Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was 
a native  of  Attica,  and  held  the  highest  offices  at 
Athens.  He  distinguished  himMdf  in  hgliting 
against  the  Goths,  whm  they  invatled  Greece  in 
A.  D.  262.  He  was  the  author  of  3 historical 
works:  — 1.  A history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander.  2.  A chronological  history 
from  the  mythical  ages  down  to  the  accession  of 
Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  o.  268.  3.  An  account  of 

the  war  of  tiie  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexip< 
pus  himself  had  fougliL  The  fragments  of  Dexip' 
pus,  which  are  considerable^  are  published  by 
Bikker  and  Niebuhr  in  the  hm  volume  of  the 
Scripiore*  Ilif'tciriac  Bpzantina^^  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
*»8.  A disciple  of  the  philosopher  lamblichus, 
lived  about  a.  d.  350,  and  wrote  a commentary  on 
the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  of  which  a Latin  tmns> 
laiion  appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  Hvo.,  and  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In 
dicum» 

Bia  (Ata),  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  wife  of 
Ixion.  By  Ixion,  or  accord  ng  to  others,  by  Zeus, 
she  became  the  mother  of  Piriihous. 

Dia(Aia)i.  h The  ancient  name  of  Naxoa«-« 
2.  An  island  near  Amorgos.^S.  A small  island 
off  Crete,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Cnossus.  ^ 4. 
An  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  on  the  \V.  const  of 
Arabia. 

Diablintea.  [Aulxrci.] 

Diaerla  (v  Aieurpfa),  a mountainous  district  in 
the  N.  R.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon. [Attica.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
(Auurpi«rr,  AuUpio<),  formed  one  of  the  3 parties 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided 
in  Uie  time  of  Solon : they  were  the  most  demo- 
cratical  of  the  3 parties. 

Diadnmeni&nnt  or  BladnmS&as,  son  of  the 
emperor  Macrinus,  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
when  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  a.  D. 
217.  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  following  year  I 
about  the  same  time  with  Macrinus.  I 

BiMiu  (Atcuov),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the  | 
Achaean  league  B.C.  149  and  147,  took  an  active 
part  iuthe  war  agamat  the  Uumuus.  CM  tbe  deuili 
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of  Critolaiis  in  146,  he  succeeded  to  the  covnmand 
of  the  AcHaeans,  but  was  defeated  by  Muinmius 
near  Corinth,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  owu 
life,  after  slaying  bis  wife  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  the  enemy's  power. 

Bi&^raa  (Aia^dpar).  L Son  of  Damagetiis, 
of  lolvsus  iu  Rhodes,  was  very  celebrated  for  his 
own  victories  and  those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
in  the  Grecian  games.  His  fame  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar  in  the  7lh  Olympic  ode.  He  w-aa  victor 
in  boxing  twice  in  the  Olympian  games,  four  times 
in  the  Isthmian,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once 
at  least  in  the  Pythian,  lie  had  therefore  the 
high  honour  of  being  a vcptoSoWimv,  that  ia,  one 
who  had  gaitied  crowns  at  all  the  4 great  festi- 
vals. When  an  old  man,  he  iiccorapani^  his  sons, 
Acusilaiis  and  Dnmagetus  to  Olympia.  The  young 
men,  having  both  been  victorious,  carried  their 
father  through  the  assembly,  while  the  spectators 
showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  congratulated 
him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  human  hap- 
piness. He  gained  his  Olympic  victorv*.  464. 
•*•2.  Suniamed  the  Ath^t  a Greek 

philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Teleelides, 
and  was  bom  in  the  itlaml  of  Melos  one  of  the 
Cyclades.  He  was  a disciple  of  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  and  in  his  youth  he  acquired  considerable 
reputxuion  as  a lync  poet.  He  was  at  Athens  as 
early  as  B.  c.  424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  CUmdt 
(830),  which  were  performed  in  that  year,  a ludes 
to  him  as  a well-known  character.  In  coiiteqaence 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  popular  religion,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  Eleusiuian  mysteries,  he  «as  for- 
mally accused  of  impiety  B.C.  411,  and  fearing  the 
results  of  a trial,  8ed  from  Athens.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  his  absence,  and  a reward  set 
upon  his  head.  He  first  went  to  Pallene.  and  af- 
terwards to  Corinth,  where  he  died.  One  of  the 
works  of  Diagnras  was  entitled  4pvyioi  Xo'yoi,  in 
which  he  probably  attacked  the  Phn>-gian  divinities. 

Bi&lia,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the 
Romans  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis.  Her 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  iiiiruduced  at  Rome 
by  Servius  I'ullius,  who  dedicated  a temple  to  her 
on  the  Aventine ; and  she  appears  to  have  been 
originally  worshipped  only  hv  the  plebeians.  At 
Rome  Diana  wn»  the  goddess  of  light,  and  her 
name  contains  tbe  tame  root  as  the  word  die$.  As 
Dianus  (Jaunt),  or  the  god  of  light,  represented 
the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  goddess  of  light,  represented 
the  moon.  The  attributes  of  the  Greek  Artetois 
were  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  Homan  Diana.  See 
Aktkmis. 

DiAnluSL  1.  (Gianuii),  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  opposite  tlie  gulf  of  Cosa.~2. 
(Dom'd),  called  HemerMCOpIon  {'HptpoeKoTuoy) 
by  Strabo,  a town  in  Hispania  Tarraconeniis  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (C.  Afartin)  founded 
by  tbe  Mastilians.  Here  stood  a celebrated  temple 
of  Diana,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  name  ; 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  most  of  his  military  stores. 

Dicaea  (Aucoxa),  a town  iu  Thrace,  on  the  lake 
Bistonis. 

BieaearcUa.  [Pittsoli.] 

Dieaearohiu  (Ai«aiapx<>’)«  a celebrated  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  geographer,  aud  historian,  was 
bom  at  Messaita  in  Sicily,  but  (losscd  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and  especially  in 
Peloponnesua  He  was  a diKiple  of  Anstotle  and 
a friend  of  Thcophrastua  He  wrote  a vast  numb«*r 
of  works,  of  which  only  fragments  ore  extant.  HU 
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tno»t  iraportent  work  was  entitled  Biot  tijt  *EXAd- 
3of : it  contained  an  account  of  the  i^eo^phy,  his- 
torr,  and  moml  and  religions  condition  of  Greece. 
See  Ftihr.  />iraearaiit  A/esorait  quae  iupersuht  com- 
posttfi  ei  iilustnUOy  Darmstadt,  lK4l. 

Bum  the  personification  of  justice,  a 

daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of 
Eunomia  and  Eirene.  She  wns  considered  as  one 
of  the  Home,  and  is  frequently  called  the  attendant 
or  councillor  (vdpeSpoT  or  ^vutipos)  of  Zeus.  In 
the  tragedians,  she  appears  as  a divinity  who  se- 
Terely  punishes  all  wrong,  watches  over  the  main- 
tenance of  justice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  the 
unjust  with  the  sword  made  for  her  by  Aesa.  In 
this  capaci^  she  is  closely  connected  with  the  Erin- 
nyes,  though  her  business  is  not  only  to  punish 
injustice,  but  a)s«>  to  reward  virtue, 

Bictaetii.  [Dicti.J 

Biotamnnm  (Aucra^vor),  a town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Crete  with  a sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  from 
whom  the  town  itself  was  also  called  Dictynna. 

BietS  (A(Kti)),  a mountain  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
whore  Zeus  it  said  to  have  been  brought  up. 
Hence  he  bore  the  surname  Diciaeue,  The  Homan 
poets  frequently  employ  the  adjective  Dictoeus  as 
synonymous  with  Cretan. 

Bietynna  (MKrvnm)^  a suniame  both  of  Dritn- 
nmrtis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities  were  sub* 
seqiiently  identified.  The  name  is  connected  with 
Sirrvor,  a hunting-net,  and  w'as  borne  by  Brito- 
martis  and  Diana  ns  goddesses  of  the  ciiase.  One 
tradition  related  that  Britoinartis  was  so  called, 
because  when  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Miuos,  she  was  saved  in 
the  nets  of  hshennen. 

Biotjra  Cretanaif,  the  reputed  author  of  an  cx* 
tant  work  in  Latin  on  theTmjan  war,  divided  into 
6 hooka,  and  entitled  Epitemeris  MU  TroJonU  pro- 
fessing to  be  a journal  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  we  are  told  that 
it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of  Cnossus,  who  ac- 
companied Idomcneus  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
inscribed  in  Phoenician  characters  on  tablets  of 
lime  wood  or  paper  made  from  the  bark.  The  work 
was  buried  in  the  same  gmve  with  the  author,  and 
remained  undisturbed  till  the  sepulchre  w*as  burst 
open  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reiun  of  Nero,  and 
the  work  was  discovered  in  a tin  case.  It  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Kupraxit,  whose  slaves  had 
discovered  it,  and  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
order  of  Nero.  It  is  from  this  Greek  version  that 
the  extant  Latin  work  professes  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  a Q.  Sepcimius  Romanus.  Although  its 
alleged  origin  and  discovery  are  quite  unworthy  of 
credit,  it  appears  neverrheiets  to  be  a translation 
from  a Greek  work,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dictys,  since  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Bysaiitine  w'riters.  The 
work  was  probably  written  in  Greek  by  Eupraxis 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  but  at  what  time  the  Latin 
tninslation  wns  executed  U quite  uncertain.  The 
work  contains  a history  of  the  Trojan  war,  from 
the  birth  of  Paris  down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses. 
The  compiler  not  unfrequeniiy  differs  widely  from 
Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and  recording 
many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhere. 
All  miraculous  events  and  supernatural  agency  are 
entirely  excluded.  The  oumpiUtions  ascril»ed  to 
Dictys  and  Dares  [ Darks J,  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  hintory  of  modem  literature, 
Biice  they  are  the  chief  foomajus  from  which  the 
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legends  of  Gi'eece  first  flowed  into  the  romances  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  then  mingled  with  the  po- 
pular tales  and  ballads  of  Enulniid,  France,  and 
Germany.  — The  beet  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Dcde- 
rich,  Bonn,  18,1.7. 

Biditu.  1.  T.,  praetor  in  Macedonia,  a c.  100, 
where  he  defeated  the  Scordiscans,  consul  98,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Cdtiberians.  He  fell  in  the  Mnrsic 
war,  89.^3.  C.,  a legate  of  Caesar,  fell  in  battle 
in  ^pain  fighting  against  the  sons  of  Poinpey, 
46.^8.  X.  Bidioa  S&ItIiu  JnUintiB,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards,  when 
they  put  up  the  empire  fur  sale  after  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  s.  D.  19.1.  Flavius  Sulpicianus, 
praefect  of  the  city,  and  Didins  bid  against  each 
other,  but  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Didius, 
upon  his  promising  a donative  to  each  soldier 
of  2.5,000  sesterces.  Didius,  hon'cver,  held  the 
empire  for  only  2 months,  from  March  28th  to 
June  lit,  and  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  when 
Severus  was  marching  against  the  city. 

IHdo  (AiSw).  also  called  EUsia,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughUT  of  the 
Tyrian  king  Bolus  or  Agenor  or  Mutgo,  and  sister 
of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
tlie  death  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married  to  her 
uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichaeus.  a priest  of  Hercules, 
and  a man  of  imroonse  wealth.  He  was  murdi  red 
by  Pygmalion,  who  coveted  hit  treasures ; but  Dido 
secretly  sailed  from  Tyre  with  the  treasures,  ac- 
companied by  some  noble  Tyrians,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Pygmalion's  rule.  She  first  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  she  carried  otf  80  maidens  to  pro- 
vide the  emigrants  with  wives,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa.  Here  she  purchased  as  much  land 
as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a bull  ; but 
she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest 
possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a 
spot,  on  which  she  built  a citadel  called  Byrsa 
(from  &vp<r(L,  i,  e.  the  hide  of  a bull).  Around 
this  fort  the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  be- 
came a powerful  and  flourishing  place.  The  neigh- 
bouring king  Hinrbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in 
marriagf,  threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case  of 
refusal.  Dido  had  vowed  etenml  fidelity  to  her  late 
husliand ; but  seeing  that  the  Carthaginians  ex- 
pected her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Hiarbas, 
she  pretended  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  under 
{»etence  of  soothing  the  manes  of  Aoerbas  by  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  she  erected  a funeral  pile,  on  which 
she  stabbed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Car- 
thaginians M a divinity. — Virgil  has  inserted  in 
his  Aeneid  the  legend  of  Dido  with  various  modi- 
fications. According  to  the  common  chronology, 
there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  300  years  be- 
tween the  capture  of  Troy  (B.&  1184)  and  the 
foundation  of  Carthage  (B.C.  851);  but  Virgil 
nevertheless  makes  Dido  a contemporery  of  Aeneas, 
with  whom  »he  falls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  liastcned  to  seek  the  new  home 
which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a funeral  pile, 

Bidjfma.  [Brancuidax.] 

X^djhmS.  [Axulias  Insulax.] 

BidjhntU  (AiSi'^t),  a celebrated  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  a contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a follower  of  the  school  of  Aristar- 
chus, and  receired  the  surname  ^ 
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account  of  bis  indefatigable  and  unwearied  applies 
tion  to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  written  4000 
works,  the  roost  important  of  which  were  corn* 
nienraries  on  Homer.  The  greater  part  of  the 
extnnt  ScitoLa  winora  on  flomer  a*as  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  but  is  really  taken 
from  the  comroentaries  of  Didymus  and  of  other 
gmmmarinns. 

BiMpIter.  [JupiTBR.] 

BigenUa  (Lieenza),  a small  stream  in  Latium, 
beautifulty  cotd  and  clear,  which  flows  into  the 
Anio  near  the  modem  \^ieovaro.  It  flowed  through 
the  Sabine  fami  of  Horace.  Near  its  source,  which 
was  also  called  Digenlia  (/on$  eiiam  nro  dan 
nowea  idottttis^  Hor.  Ep.  i.  lb*.  12),  stood  the  house 
of  Horace  (ri'ctaas  iectoja^  aquae  /has,  Hor.  Sai. 
ii.  6.  2). 

DisutUam,  a toaTi  in  Greek  IlhTia. 

Blnarohtii  the  last  and  least  im> 

portani  of  the  1 0 Attic  orators,  w‘ms  bom  at  Co> 
rtnth  about  b.  a 361.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Athens,  and  studied  under  Theophrastus.  As  he 
was  a foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward  himself 
ns  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  writing  orations  for  others.  He  be- 
longed to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedo- 
nian party.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ad- 
vanced against  Athens  in  307,  Dinarchus  fled  to 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  w'as  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Athens  till  202,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Only  3 of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to 
us:  they  all  refer  to  the  question  about  llaRPA- 
LU8.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Attic  orators. 

Xhsdjh&Sna.  [DiNDVMua.] 

Dind^muf  or  Bindtma,  -drum  (Afp3v/xof : 
Alp3v><a).  1.  A mountain  in  Phn>*gia  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus  aacred 
to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence 
called  DindymOne.  2.  A mountain  in  Mysia 
near  Cyiicus,  also  saerM  to  Cybele. 

Blnocritea  (AciPoapdrijr),  a distinguished  Ma- 
cedonian architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built  after  the 
destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Herostratus. 
He  wnM  employed  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Egypt,  in  the  building  of  Alexandria. 
He  fonm-d  a design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into 
a statue  of  Alexander ; but  the  king  forbad  the 
execution  of  the  project.  The  right  hand  of  the 
figure  was  to  have  held  a city,  and  in  the  left  there 
weuld  hare  been  a basin,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  the  mountain  streams  was  to  pour,  and  thence 
into  the  sea.  He  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  ArsinoU,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  of 
which  the  roof  was  to  be  arched  with  loadstones, 
so  that  her  statue  made  of  iron  might  appear  to 
float  in  the  air,  but  he  died  before  completing  the 
work. 

DinSm&ohai  a philosopher,  who 

agreed  with  Callipmos  in  considering  the  chief 
good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with  bodily 
pleasure. 

BlndmSnaa  a statuary,  whose 

statues  of  lo  and  Cnllisto  stood  in  the  Aoropedis  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Paunniaa : he  flourished 
B.  c 400. 

Dinon  (Asi'pwp,  Alrwr),  father  of  the  historian 
Clitarchus,  wrote  himself  a history  of  Persia. 

Bio.  [Dio.s,] 
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Biocaetarda  (Aiooinuodpeta : Se/^riek),  more 
anciently  8epphdrii  ( in  Galilee,  was 

a small  place  until  Herodes  Antipas  made  it  the 
capital  of  Galilee,  undei  the  name  of  Diocoesarea. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  4th  century  by  0;illus,  on 
account  of  on  insnirection  which  had  broken  out 
there. 

BioolM  or  BooIm  (Adx^ca),  a place  in  Dal- 
matia, near  Salona,  the  binh-plice  of  Diocletian. 

Bi6clea  (AioirXfls).  1.  A brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a youth  whom  be  loved,  but 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Mega- 
rians  rewarded  him  w'ith  the  honours  of  a hero, 
and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dioclea,  which 
they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every  year.  — • 
2.  A Syracusan,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  in 
I opposition  to  Hermocrates.  In  b.  c.  4 12  he  ^vas 
' appointed  with  several  others  to  draw  up  a new 
code  of  laws.  This  code,  which  was  almost  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  Diodes,  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  was  adopted  by  many  other  Sicilian 
, cities.~8.  Of  Carvstui  in  Euboea,  a celebrated 
Greek  physician,  lived  in  the  4th  centurv  b.  C. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  ouly 
some  fragments  remain. 

Bioelet  inSpSlis.  [‘CstsTnirM.] 

IHooIStlMtnt,  Yallriait  Homan  emperor,  a.  d. 
284 — 305,  was  bom  near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in 
245,  of  most  obscure  parentage.  From  his  mother, 
Doclea,  or  Dioclea,  who  received  her  name  from 
the  village  wher4  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  ap- 
pellation of  Dodr$  or  Diode*^  which,  a'tcr  hit 
assumption  of  the  purple,  was  expanded  into  Dio- 
detinmis,  and  attached  as  a cognomen  to  the  high 
patrician  name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the 
army,  be  served  with  high  reputation  under  l^ro- 
bus  and  Aurelian,  followed  Cams  to  the  Persian 
war,  and,  after  the  fate  of  Niimerianus  becante 
known  at  Chalcedon,  was  proclaimed  empiTor  by 
the  troops,  284.  He  slew  with  his  own  Imnds 
Arrius  Aper,  who  w*as  arraigned  of  the  murder  of 
Numerianus,  in  order,  according  to  some  ainlio- 
rities,  that  he  might  fulfll  a prophecy  delivered  to 
him  in  early  youth  by  a Gaulish  Dmidess,  that  ho 
should  mount  a throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild  boor  (.4per).  Next  year  (285)  Diocletian 
carried  on  war  against  Carimis,  on  whose  death  he 
became  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  I3ut  ns 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  became  dally  more 
formidable,  he  resolved  to  associate  with  himself  a 
cpileague  in  the  empire,  and  accordingly  selected 
for  that  purpose  Maximianus.  who  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  286.  Maxiroinn  had 
the  care  of  the  Western  empire,  and  Diocletian 
tha(  of  the  Eastern.  Rut  as  the  dangers  niiieh 
threatened  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians  in  the  E.,  and  the  Germans  und 
other  barbarians  in  the  \V.,  l>ecame  still  more  im- 
minent, Diocletian  made  a still  further  division  of 
the  empire.  In  2S2.  Constamius  Chlorus  and 
Galerius  were  proclaimed  Caesars,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  l>etw'een 
the  2 Augusti  and  the  2 Caesars.  Diocletian  had 
the  government  of  the  E.  w'ith  Nicomedia  as  his 
residence ; Maxiniian,  Italy,  and  .Africa,  with 
Milan,  as  bis  residence  ; Constantius,  Rritain.  O.'iiil, 
and  Spain,  with  Treves,  as  his  residence  ; Unle- 
rius,  lllyricuro,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Danul>e, 
with  Sirmiuro,  at  his  residence.  The  wait  in  the 
reign  of  Diodetiau  are  related  in  the  lives  of  his 
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eolleAgDet,  tince  Diocletian  rarely  comnanded  the 
armies  in  person.  It  is  sufKcient  to  state  here 
that  Britain,  which  hod  roainiained  its  independ- 
ence for  some  years  under  Carausiur  and  Al- 
LBCTua.  was  restored  to  the  empire  (236)  ; that 
the  Persians  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace  (208) ; and  that  the  Marcomanni  and  other 
barbarians  in  the  N.  were  also  driven  back  from 
the  Roman  dominions.  But  after  an  anxious  reign 
of  21  years  Diocletian  longed  for  repose.  Accord- 
ingly on  1st  of  May.  305,  he  abdicated  at  Nico- 
media,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague  Maxi- 
miati  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Diocletian  retired 
to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed  the  remaining  8 
years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in  philosophic  retire- 
ment. devoted  to  rural  pleasures  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden.  He  died  3)3.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  (3U3),  to  which 
he  was  instigated  by  his  oollcague  (laieriua 

Didddnu  (A<d5«pof).  1.  bunmmed  Croniui,  of 
lasus  ID  Caria,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him 
the  surname  of  Cronus  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  solve  at  once  some  dialectic  problem  proposed 
by  Stilpn,  when  the  2 philosophers  were  dining 
with  the  king.  Diodorus  is  said  to  have  token 
that  disgrace  so  much  to  heart,  that  after  bis  return 
from  the  repost,  and  writing  a treatise  on  the  pro- 
blem, he  died  in  despair.  According  to  another 
account  he  derived  his  surname  from  his  teacher 
Apfdlonius  Cronus.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric 
school  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  w*as  the  head. 
He  was  celebrat^  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for 
which  be  is  called  d StoAsimirds,  or  SioAsKmcw- 
raror.  — d.  BienilU,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In 
order  to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  he  tra- 
velled over  a great  port  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
lived  a long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
30  years  upon  bis  work.  It  was  entitled  Bi^Ato- 
loTopiK^,  Tfu  Hittorical  Lilnwy^  and  was  on 
universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from  the 
earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Cesar's  Gallic  wars.  It  was  divided  into  3 great 
sections  and  into  4U  books.  The  1st  section,  which 
consisted  of  the  first  6 books,  contained  the  history 
of  the  mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  2nd  section,  which  consisted  of  11  books,  con- 
tained the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  3rd  section, 
which  contained  the  remaining  23  books,  treated  of 
the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  down  to 
the  beginning  of  Caesar's  U.*illic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  follow*lng  portions  are  extant  entire:  the 
first  5 books,  which  contain  the  early  history  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians.  Aetbiopians, 
and  Greeks;  and  from  book  11  to  book  20,  con- 
taining the  history  from  the  2nd  Persian  war, 
B.  c.  180,  down  to  302.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
there  are  extant  a number  of  fragments  and  the 
Excerpta.  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Photius, 
and  partly  In  the  Eclogae  made  at  the  command  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogeiiitus.  The  work  of  Di(K 
dorus  is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and 
the  events  of  each  year  are  placed  one  after  the 
other  without  any  internal  connection.  In  com- 
piling his  work  Diodorus  exercised  no  judgment  or 
criticism.  He  simply  collected  what  he  found  in 
his  different  authorities,  and  thus  jumbled  together 
history,  mythus,  and  fiction:  he  frequently  mis- 
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understood  authorilies,  and  not  seldom  contradicts 
in  one  passage  what  he  1ms  stated  in  another. 
But  nevertheless  the  compilation  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of 
materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a num- 
ber of  writers  whose  works  have  perished.  Tlic 
best  editions  are  by  Wosseling.  Amsterd.  1746, 
2 vols.  fob,  reprinted  at  Bipont,  1733,  Ac.,  11  volt. 
Kvo.  ; and  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  1828,  6 vols.  8vot.» 
8.  Of  Sinope,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  3.53.— 4.  Of  Tyre,  n 
peripatetic  philosopher,  a disciple  and  follower  of 
Critolails,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens.  He  flourished  b.  c. 
110. 

Di5d5tUf  (AufSorot),  a Stoic  phllotopher  and  a 
teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  many 
years  at  Home.  In  his  later  years,  Diodotus  be- 
came blind:  he  ditd  in  Cicero's  house,  B.C.  53. 
and  left  to  bis  friend  a property  of  about  100,000 
sesterces. 

Di5glbei(Aaryfe7if).  L Of  ApoUonia  in  Crete, 
an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  lived  in  the  5th 
century  b.  c,and  w*os  a pupil  of  Anaximenes.  Ho 
wrote  a work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Ilfpl 
4v<rfwv,  On  Natur*^  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
treated  of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  words.  — 8.  The  BabjlosBui,  a Stoic  philo- 
sopher, w as  a native  of  Selnicia  in  Babylonia,  was 
educated  at  Athens  under  Clirysippus,  and  suc- 
ceeded Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  brad  of  the  Stoic 
school  at  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  3 ambas- 
Nidnrs  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in  & c.  155. 
[Carnkadrk:  Critolauk.]  He  died  at  the  age 
of  88.-8.  The  Cy&io  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  about  B.C.  412.  His  father  was 
a banker  named  Iceslas  or  Icetaa.  who  was  con- 
victed of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  bren  spent 
ill  dissolute  extravagance  ; but  at  Atiiens  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  character  of  Antis- 
tlienes.  who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes, 
however,  could  not  be  prevented  from  attending  him 
even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he  would  find  no 
stick  bard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Aniisthenes 
at  Inst  relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into 
the  most  frantic  excesses  of  austerity  and  morose- 
nets.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  ami 
in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow  ; 
he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food, 
slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and  finnlly,  ac- 
cordqig  to  the  common  story,  took  up  hit  residence 
in  A tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth  nf  this  latter 
tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably  disputed.  In 
spite  of  hit  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears 
to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to 
hare  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of  which 
he  disapproved.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and 
despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did  not 
directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  lHyhscs,and  neglecting  their 
own  ; musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmontonsly 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant ; men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  imme- 
diately before  them  ; orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  — On  a 
voyage  to  .Aegina  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirutes. 
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find  cnrried  to  Crete  to  be  told  u a tlare.  Here 
when  he  w'At  atked  whnt  butineti  he  understood, 
he  answert'd.  **  How  to  command  men.*'  He  was 
purchated  by  Xeniadcs  of  Corinth,  over  whom  he 
acquired  such  influence,  that  he  toon  receired  from 
him  hit  freedom,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
hit  children,  and  pasted  his  old  Affe  in  his  house. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  bis  celebrated  in> 
terview  with  Alexander  the  (treat  it  said  to  hare 
taken  place.  The  conversation  between  them  begun 
by  the  kina's  saying,  “lam  Alexander  the  Oreai;“ 
to  which  the  philosopher  replied,  “And  I am  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic."  Alexander  then  asked  whether 
he  could  oblige  him  in  any  war,  and  received  no 
answer  except,  “ Yes  stand  out  of  the 

sunshine."  We  are  further  told  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  “ If  I were 
not  Alexander,  I should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
Diogenes  died  at  Corinth  at  the  age  of  nearly  i)0, 
B.a  323. —•4.  LaertllU,  of  Lacrte  in  Cilicia,  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars,  probably  lived 
in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Fhitoiophers  in  10  books:  the  work 
is  entitled  Tspl  ioyfidrmp^  iral  Jiro^tyfidrttp 
Twv  4v  iptXoatKpla  tvioKtfA’ijadyrutf.  According  to 
some  allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  occupied  herself  with  philosophy, 
and  who,  according  to  some,  was  Arria,  the  fnend 
of  Galen.  In  this  work  Diogenes  divides  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  com- 
mences with  Anaximander  and  ends  with  Clito- 
machiis,  Chrysippus,  and  Theophrastus  — and  the 
Italian,  which  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  and 
ends  with  Epicurus.  He  reckons  the  Socmtic 
school,  with  its  various  ramifleations,  as  a part  of 
the  Ionic  philosophy,  of  which  he  treats  in  tbeHrst 
7 books.  The  Eleatics,  with  Heraclitus  and  the 
Sceptics,  are  included  in  the  Italian  philosophy, 
which  occupies  the  8th  and  9th  books.  Epicurus 
and  bis  philosophy  are  treated  of  in  the  10th  Ixmk 
with  particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an 
Epicurean.  The  work  is  of  great  value  to  us,  as 
Diogenes  made  use  of  a great  number  of  WTiters  on 
the  history  of  pliilomphy,  whose  works  are  now 
lost ; but  it  is  put  together  without  plan,  criticism, 
or  connection,  and  the  author  had  evidently  no 
conception  of  the  real  value  and  dignity  of  philo- 
sophy. The  l>est  editions  are  by  Meibom,  Amsterd. 
1692,  2vols.  4to.,  and  HUbner,  Lips.  2 vols.  8vo. 
1828 — 1831. «5.  Oenom&oSi  a tragic  poet,  who 
began  to  exhibit  at  Athens  b.  c.  404. 

DiogBni&nuf  ( AioysKsiaedr),  of  Hemclte  on  the 
Pomus,  a distinffuished  grammarian  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  wrote  a Greek  Lexicon,  from  which 
the  Ijcxit'on  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  taken.  A portion  of  it  is  still 
extant,  containing  a collection  of  proverbs  iirst 
printed  by  Scholtns.  with  the  proverbs  of  Zenobius 
and  Suidns,  Antv.  1612,  4to..  and  subsequently  in 
other  editions  of  the  /^arr>em»o;(7ra;iAi  Grufci. 

Diomaa  (vd  : A<0>tci«uv,  AtOftsvy),  a 

denms  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
with  a temple  of  Hercules  ; the  Diomean  gate  in 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.] 

Diomediae  InslUae,  5 small  islands  in  the 
Adnatic  sea.  N.  of  the  promontory  Garganum  in 
Apulia,  named  after  Diomedes.  [ Diomboks.]  The 
largest  of  these,  called  Diomedea  InsuU  orTrimenis 
{TrrmUi)^  was  the  place  where  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  died. 
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I Diom8^B  (Aiou^8nT).  L Son  of  Tydens  and 
DeYpyle,  whence  he  is  constantly  called  TydIdes 

I (ToSei'Sns),  succeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Argna.— 

I I/omeric  Sfory.  Tydens  fell  in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes,  while  hit  son  Diomedes  was  yet  a 
l)oy  ; but  Diomedes  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  He  went  to  Troy  with 
80  ships,  and  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest 
hero  in  the  Greek  army.  Ho  enjoyed  the  especial 
protection  of  Athena ; he  fought  against  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Tmjans,  such  as  Hector 
and  Aeneas,  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded  both 
Aphrodite  and  Arcs.  *— Ao/er  Slone$.  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses  carried  off  the  palladium  from  the 
city  of  Troy,  since  it  was  believed  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  w*as 
within  its  walla.  Diomedes  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos  ; but  according  to  others  it 
was  taken  from  him  by  Dcniophon  in  Attica, 
where  he  landed  one  night  on  his  return  from 
Tmy,  without  knowing  where  he  was.  (Dkmo- 
PHoy.]  Another  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes 
restored  the  palladium  to  Aeneas.  On  his  arrival 
in  Argos  Diomedes  found  his  wife  Aegialea  living  in 
adultery  with  Hippolytiia,  or,  according  to  others, 
w'ith  Conietes  or  Cyllalianis.  This  misfortune 
befell  him  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  before  Troy.  He  therefore  quitted 
Argos,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he  was  expelled 
by  the  adnlterers,  and  went  to  Aetolia.  He  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  rctiini  to  Argos,  but  on  his 
a*ay  home  a storm  threw  him  on  the  const  of 
Daunia  in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Daiintts,  the  king  of  the  country.  Diomedes  as- 
sisted Daunns  in  his  war  against  the  Messapians, 
married  Euippe,  the  daughter  of  Dannus,  and  set- 
tled in  Daunia,  whore  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  buried  in  one  of  the  islands  oif  cape  Gar- 
ganum, which  w'ere  called  after  him  the  Diomedean 
islands.  His  companions  were  inconsolable  at  his 
loss,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  (Are$ 
Diome/ieue\  which,  mindful  of  their  origin,  used 
to  fly  joyfully  toa’nrds  the  Greek  ships,  but  to 
avoid  those  of  the  Romans.  According  to  others 
Diomedes  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in  one 
of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Hencti.  A number  of  towns  in  the  E.  part  of  Italy, 
such  as  Beneventum.  Argos  Hippion  (afterwards 
Argj’ripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia.  Canusium,  Venafrum, 
Rnindusium,  Ac.  were  l>elieved  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomedes.  A pbtin  of  Apulia,  near 
^alapia  and  Canusium,  was  i^ied  Diomrdei  Camjn 
after  him.  He  was  worshipped  as  a divine  Wing, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  statues  of  him  existed 
at  Argyripa,  Metapmitum,  I'burii,  and  other  places. 
— 2.  rion  of  Ares  and  Cyrene.  king  of  the  Bis- 
tones in  Thrace,  killed  by  Hercules  on  account  of 
bis  mares,  w'hich  he  fed  with  humgn  flesh. 

Diomddei,  a I^atiii  grammarian,  proliably  lived 
in  the  4th  or  5th  centiny  after  Christ,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  extant  work,  De  (hrotume  ri  i*arithu$ 
OrrUiomt  et  Vario  Omere  Afe/rorwia  fibri  ///., 
printed  in  the  Grammaiitne  Auetora  An- 

of  PutKhius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605. 

Didmhdon  (Aiom*5wv),  an  Athenian  commander 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae  (n.  c.  406), 
and  was  put  to  death  with  5 of  his  eolleaguei  on 
his  return  to  Athens. 

Dion  (AWv),  a SyraeoMii,  ton  of  Hipparimu, 
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and  a relation  of  Dionjsiut.  Hit  sitter  Aristoinache  ' 
Wfis  the  second  wife  of  the  eider  Dionyiius  ; and 
Dion  himself  was  married  to  Arete«  the  daughter 
of  ninnysiiis  br  Aristomache.  Dion  was  treated 
br  Dionysius  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and 
was  empittyed  by  him  in  many  senrices  of  trust 
and  confidence.  Of  this  close  connection  and  faToiir 
with  the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself 
to  amass  great  wealth.  He  made  no  opposition  to 
the  succession  of  the  younger  Dumysiiis  to  his 
father's  power,  hot  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  youthful  tyram«  to  whom  he  also  made 
himself  personniiy  disagreeable  by  the  austerity  of 
his  manners,  Dion  appears  to  have  be^  n naturally 
a man  of  a proud  and  stem  character,  and  having 
become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato  when  that  phi- 
losopher **isi*.ed  i^yracuse  in  the  reign  of  the  eld*T 
Dionysiua  he  carried  to  excess  the  austerity  of  a 
philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undisguised  contempt 
the  deliaiicheries  and  dissolute  pleasures  of  his 
nephew.  From  these  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  by  persuading  him  to  invite  Plato  a second 
time  to  Syracuse ; but  the  philosopher,  though 
received  at  first  with  the  utmost  distinction,  iinled 
in  ohiaining  a permanent  hold  on  the  mind  of 
Dionysius;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  opposite  party, 
headed  by  Philistiis.  were  successful  in  procuring 
the  bnnishment  of  Dion.  Dion  retired  to  Athena, 
where  he  lived  in  habitual  intercoune  with  Plato 
and  his  disciples  ; but  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  con- 
fiscated his  property,  and  compelled  hit  wife  to  marry 
another  person,  be  determined  on  attempting  the 
expulsion  of  the  tytnnt  by  force.  He  sailed  from 
Zacynthus  with  only  a small  force  and  obtained 
fMtttsession  of  Syracuse  without  opposition  during 
the  absence  of  Dionysius  in  Italy.  Dionysius  re- 
ttinie<l  shortly  aftemmrds,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  quit  Synicuse  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving 
Dion  undisputed  master  of  the  city,  b.c.  llis 
despotic  conduct  however  soon  caused  great  dis- 
content, and  the  people  complained  with  justice 
that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 
another.  He  caused  his  chief  opponent,  Heraclldes, 
to  l*e  put  to  death,  and  couhscated  the  property  of 
his  adversaries,  rnllippus,  an  Athenian,  who  had 
ac  ompanied  him  from  Greece,  formed  a conspiracy 
.iffninst  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
his  own  house,  353. 

Dion  CMtioi,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  senator.  Oissius  Aprnnianus,  and  was  horn 
A.  D.  1.55,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He  also  Imre 
the  surname  Coccoianus,  w'hich  he  derived  from 
the  orator  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianus,  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  ; he  accotnitanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration  ; and  after  his  father's 
death,  he  went  to  Rome,  about  lUO.  He  was 
straightway  made  a senator,  and  frequently  pleaded 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  n'as  aedile  and  quaestor 
under  Commodus,  and  pmetor  under  Septimius 
Sevenis,  IH4.  He  accompanied  Camcalla  on  his 
journey  to  the  East;  he  was  appointed  by  Mncriniis 
to  the  government  of  Porgiimus  and  Smyrna,  21 H; 
was  consul  about  220;  proconsul  of  Afr  ca  224, 
under  Alexander  S<?verus,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
as  legate  to  Dalmatia  in  226,  and  to  Pannonia  in 
227.  In  the  latter  province  he  restored  strict 
discipline  among  the  troops  ; which  excited  the 
discontent  of  the  praetorians  at  Rome,  who  de- 
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manded  bis  life  of  Alexander  Sevems  But  the 
emperor  protected  him  and  raised  him  to  his  second 
consulship  229.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  permission 
of  the  emperor  to  return  to  his  native  toam  Nicaea, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  and 
died. — Dion  wrote  severe!  historical  works,  but  the 
most  important  was  a History  of  Rome  ('Psffuuir^ 
I<rropta),  in  80  books,  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  to  a.  d.  229.  the  year  in  which  Dion 
returned  to  Nicaea.  Unfortunately,  only  a com- 
paratively small  portion  of  this  woric  has  come 
down  to  us  enure.  Of  the  first  34  Itooks  we  possess 
only  fragments  ; hut  since  Zonaras  in  his  Annals 
chieBy  followed  Dion  Cassius,  we  may  regard  the 
.Annals  of  Zonaras  as  to  some  extent  an  epitome  of 
Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  35th  bonk  we  possess  a 
considerable  fragment,  and  from  the  36lh  book  to 
the  54th  the  work  is  extant  complete^  and  embrares 
the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn. 
Pnmpey  against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  B.  c.  10.  Of  the  remaining  books  we  hare 
only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and  others. 
Dion  Cassius  treated  the  history  of  the  republic 
with  brevity,  but  gave  a more  minute  account  of 
these  events,  of  which  he  had  l)een  himself  an  eye- 
witness. He  consulted  original  authorities,  and 
displayed  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  had  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  notions  of  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions  were  far  more  correct 
than  those  of  some  of  bis  f^edecessors,  such  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Reimarus,  Hamb.  1 750 — 52,  2 volt,  ful.,  and  by 
Stunt,  Lins.  1824,  9 vols.  8vo. 

Dion  Chi7iost5miu,tbat  is,  the  golden-monthed, 
asumame  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
He  also  bore  the  surname  Cocceianus.  which  lie 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  w'os  Imm  at 
Pnisa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  He  received  a careful  educa- 
tion, increased  his  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
diflerent  countries,  and  came  to  Home  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  but  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
Domitian,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  the 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  put  on  a beggar's 
dress,  and  in  this  condition  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Getae.  After  the 
murder  of  Domitian.  a.  n.  96.  Dion  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in 
bivour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems  to  have 
reuimed  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  accession. 
Trajan  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most  Tfiorked  favour. 
Dion  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. — Dion  Chry- 
sostom is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians 
and  sophists  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are  extant  80  of  his  orations  ; but  they  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  mom),  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  ^^701 
Tsgi  jSa<riA«fat  or  Ad70i  0a<n\iKni^  4 orations  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a sovereign; 
Atoytrut  ^ . irspi  TupawlSev,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ; essays  on  slavery  and 
freed' m ; on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator ; political  discourses  addressed  to  various 
towns ; on  subjects  of  ethics  and  practical  philo- 
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»ophy ; and  lastly,  orations  on  mythical  subjects 
and  show-speeches.  All  these  orations  are  written 
in  pure  Attic  Greek,  and,  although  tainted  with 
the  rhetoriol  embellishments  of  the  age,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  refined  and  elegant  style.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1784,  2 vols. 
and  by  Kmperius.  Bruns.  1044. 

Dionaea.  [Dionb.] 

DidnO  (Aiuuri)^  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Uranus  and  Gc,  or  of  Aether  and  Gc.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus,  when  she  was  wonnded  by 
Diomedcs.  — Aphrodite  is  hence  called  IHonaaa, 
and  this  epithet  is  frequently  applied  to  any  thing  i 
sacred  to  Aphrodite.  Hence  we  find  IMonaeum 
antrum  (Hor.  Cartiu  ii.  1.  39),  and  Dionattu  Caaar 
(Virg.  ix.  47),  because  Caesar  claimed  descent 
from  V'enus.  Aphrodite  is  sometimes  also  called 
Dione. 

Dion^sItLS  (A(oi^iOf)  I.  ffistoricaL  ^1,  The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hermoemtes,  bom 
B.  c.  430.  He  w'as  bom  in  a private  but  not  low* 
station,  and  began  life  as  a clerk  in  a public  office. 
He  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Hermocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  nriitocratical  party,  and  was  severely 
w'ounded  in  the  attempt  which  Hermocrates  made 
to  effect  by  force  his  restoration  from  exile.  He 
subsequently  sen’ed  in  the  great  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced 
and  destroyed  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Aerigentum. 
These  di&osieri,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the 
S\racusan  general,  Dnpnnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigen- 
turn,  had  created  a general  spirit  of  discontent  and 
alarm,  of  which  Dionysius  skilfully  avaib'd  himsell^ 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  a decree  for  deposing 
the  existing  generals,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
st(>ad,  among  whom  was  Dionysius  himself,  B.C.  406. 
His  efforts  were  from  this  time  directed  towards 
supplanting  his  new  coUei^ut'S  and  obtaining  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  Ill  the  foilow'ing  year  (405),  the  other  ge- 
nerals wore  deposed,  and  Dionysius,  though  only  25 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  sole  general,  with  full 
powers.  From  this  period  we  may  dale  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign, or  tyranny,  which  continued 
without  interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  w*as 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  a body-guard,  which  he 
speedily  incroiiscd  to  the  number  of  1000  men:  at 
the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans  to  double 
the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  ever)'  means  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
pnrtiznns  of  that  leader.  He  converted  the  island 
of  Oriygia  into  a strong  fortress,  in  which  he  look 
up  his  ow'ri  residence.  After  concluding  a peace 
with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  a formidable 
insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began  to  direct  his 
arm*  against  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos, 
Catnna,  and  I#eonlini,  successively  fell  into  his 
powtT,  either  by  force  or  treachery.  For  several 
years  after  this  he  made  prepnnuions  for  renewing 
the  war  with  Carthage.  In  397  he  declared  war 
a.miuftt  Carthage.  At  first  he  met  with  great  suc- 
cei#,  but  in  395  hit  fleet  was  totally  defctited,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  was  besiegi*d  by  the  Car- 
thaginiass  both  by  sea  and  land.  A pestilence 
•hortly  after  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
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and  greatly  reduced  the  enemy;  whereupon  Dio- 
nysius suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  both  by 
sea  and  land,  defeated  the  army,  and  burnt 
great  port  of  their  fleet.  The  Carthaginians  were 
now  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  393  they  renewed 
the  war  with  no  better  success,  and  in  392  they 
concluded  a peace  with  Dionysius.  This  treaty 
left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue  the  ambitious 
projects  in  which  he  had  previously  engaged  against 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Lucanians,  and  crossed  over  into  Italy. 
He  subdued  Caulonia,  Hipponium.  and  Rhegium, 
387.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  L^ocrians; 
and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the  command  both 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  seas.  He  was  now 
at  the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  during  the  20 
years  that  elapsed  from  this  period  to  his  death, 
he  possessed  an  amount  of  power  and  influence  far 
exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  Greek  before 
the  time  of  Alexander.  During  this  time  he  was 
twice  engaged  again  in  war  with  Carthage,  namely 
in  383,  when  a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  w*as  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  powers ; and  again  in  3G8,  in  the  middle  of 
which  war  Dionysius  died  at  i^yrocuse,  367.  His 
last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
excessive  feasting  ; but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son.  After 
j the  death  .of  his  first  w'ife,  Dionysius  had  married 
I .nlmost  exactly  at  the  same  time  — some  said  even 
oil  the  same  day  •—  Doris,  a Locrian  of  distinguished 
birth,  and  Aristomacbe,  a Syracusan,  the  daughter 
of  his  supporter  Hipparinus,  and  the  sister  of  Dion. 
By  Doris  be  bad  3 children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  The  character  of 
Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in  the  blackest  colmirs 
by  many  ancient  writers;  he  appears  indeed  to 
have  become  a sort  of  type  of  a tyrant,  in  its  worst 
sense.  In  his  latter  years  he  became  extremely 
suspicions,  and  apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from 
his  nearest  friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
most  excessive  preaiutions  to  guard  against  it. 
Many  of  these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great 
exi^rs<^^Htio^.  (Cic  Tu*c.  v.  20.)  He  huilt  the 
terrible  prison,  called  Lautumiae,  which  was  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  part  of  Syracuse,  named 
Epipolae.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  arL  LaHtuiniag.) 
Dionysius  was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He 
adorned  Svmcuse  witii  splendid  temples  and  othiT 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  He  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several  times  obtained 
tlie  second  and  third  prizes;  and,  finally,  just  befi>re 
his  death,  bore  away  the  first  prize  at  the  Lenae.a, 
with  a play  called  **  The  Ransom  of  Hector."  He 
sought  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxenus 
at  his  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syraaue.  Ha 
however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from  Sicily 
in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  his  having 
caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a slave,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone  quarries 
for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably  grtiss 
exaggerations,  they  may  well  have  been  so  far 
founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.*  2.  The  Younger,  son  of  tiie 
preceding,  succeeded  his  fatlicr  os  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse,B.C.  367,  He  was  at  this  time  under  30  years 
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of  tg:e : he  had  been  brought  up  at  hii  iather'i 
court  in  idleneee  and  luxur}',  and  studiously  pre- 
cluded from  taking  anr  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
ascendancy  which  Dion,  and  tKrough  his  means 
Plato,  obtained  for  a time  over  his  mind  was  under- 
mined by  flatterers  and  the  companions  of  bis 
pleasures.  Yet  his  court  was  at  this  time  a great 
place  of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters : 
besides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a second  visit,  Aristippus*  of 
Cyrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse  ; and  he  cn)ii\'ated  a friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Oraecia.  Dion,  who  had  been  bmiished  by 
Dionysius,  returned  to  Sicily  in  3.57,  at  the  head 
of  a small  force,  with  the  avowed  object  of  de- 
throning Dionysius.  The  latter  was  absent  from 
Syracuse  at  the  time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily; 
but  he  instantly  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the 
citadel  still  held  out  for  him.  But  finding  it  im- 
possible to  retain  his  power,  he  tailed  away  to 
Italy  with  his  most  valuable  property,  and  thus 
lost  the  sovereignty  after  a reign  of  12  years,  356. 
He  DOW  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  his 
mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  but  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  > 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After  remaining  at  LfOch 
10  years,  he  availed  himself  of  the  internal  dissen- 
sions at  Syracuse  to  recover  possession  of  his  power 
in  that  city,  346.  The  Locrians  took  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  revolt  against  him,  and  wreaked 
their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner  on  his 
wife  and  daughters.  He  continued  to  reign  in 
Syracuse  for  the  next  3 years,  till  Timoleon  came 
to  Sicily,  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island 
from  the  tyrants.  As  he  was  unable  to  resist  Ti- 
moleon,  he  surrendered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  343.  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a private  condiUon,  and  is 
•aid  to  have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk 
gradually  into  a very  degraded  and  abject  state. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  sup- 
port himself  by  keeping  a school ; others  say,  that 
he  became  one  of  tne  attendants  on  the  rites  of 
Cybcle,  a set  of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest 
class. « 8.  Tyrant  of  HeraclSa  on  the  Eoxine,  son 
of  Cioarchus,  succeeded  his  brother  Timotheui 
in  the  tyranny  about  b.  c.  338.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  mildest  and  justest  of  all  the  tyrants  that 
had  ever  lived.  He  married  Amostris,  niece  of 
Darius.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  the  age  of  55.  He  is 
•Old  to  have  been  choked  by  bis  own  fnt. 

n.  Library.  1.  Surnamed  AreopagiU,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  was 
converted  by  St  Paul's  preaching  at  Athens.  There 
ore  extant  several  works  under  his  name,  which 
however  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  5th  century  of  our  era.«»2.  Cato.  [Cato.]« 
3.  Surnamed  Chaleru  (d  XaAffoOs),  an  Attic  poet 
and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname  from  liii  having 
advised  the  Athenians  to  coin  brass  money  for  the 
urpose  of  frciliiating  traffic.  Of  his  oratory  we 
now  nothing  ; but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  ore 
often  referred  to  and  quoted.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  B.  c.  444. 
“ 4.  Of  Halioarnasauf,  a celebrated*  rhetorician, 
came  to  Rome  about  fi.  c.  29,  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language 
and  literature.  He  lived  at  Rome  on  tenns  of 
friendship  with  many  distinguished  men,  such  as 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius  ; 
and  he  remained  in  the  city  for  22  years,  till  his 
death,  B.  c,  7.  His  principal  work,  which  he 
composed  at  Rome  at  the  later  period  of  his  life, 
was  a history  of  Rome  in  22  books,  entitled  'Pw- 
*Apx«<oX(r)n'a.  It  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  b.  c.  264, 
in  which  year  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with 
the  Punic  wars.  The  first  9*  books  alone  are 
complete  ; of  the  10th  and  11th  we  have  the 
greater  port ; and  of  the  remaining  9 we  possess 
nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts.  Dionysius 
treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. The  1 1 books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  b.  c 441,  so  that  the  llthbook 
breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation. 
This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  how- 
ever, was  in  a great  measure  the  consequence  of 
the  object  be  had  proposed  to  himself,  and  which, 
as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous 
notions  which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard 
to  Rome's  greatness.  Dionysius  hnd  no  clear 
notions  about  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  and 
was  led  astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; and  thus  makes 
innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of 
the  constitution.  He  introduces  numerous  speeches 
in  his  work,  which,  though  written  a*ith  artistic 
•kill,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a rhe- 
torician, not  an  historian,  and  still  lest  a statesman. 
— Dionysios  alto  wrote  various  rhetorical  and  cri- 
rical  works,  which  abound  with  the  most  exquisite 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece.  They  show  that  he  was  a 
greater  critic  than  historian.  The  following  are 
the  extant  works  of  this  clou : 1.  T^x*^  pwroptKi\^ 
addressed  to  one  Echecrates,  part  of  which  is 
certainly  spurious.  2.  Tlcpl 
treats  of  oratorical  power,  and  on  the  combination 
of  words  according  to  the  different  styles  of  oratory. 
3.  Twy  5px<*<**'  contains  characteristics  of 

oets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides,  of  some 
istorians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Phi- 
listus,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,  and  lostlv,  of 
some  philosophers  and  orators.  4.  tlspl  twk  dp- 
Xolwi^  pytr6pw¥  ihro/mtpaTtopol,  contains  criticisms 
on  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators,  of  which  we  now 
possess  only  the  first  S sections,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates, 
and  Isaeus.  The  other  3 sections  treated  of  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines ; but  they 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  1st  part  of  the 
4th  section,  which  treated  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes.  5.  *£rurroAh  'Au^toiov,  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Anunoeui,  in  which  he  shows 
that  most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and 
consequently  that  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  m- 
struction  fir^  Aristotle.  6.  'EwurroXh  wphs  rvatov 
nojuv^Iov,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with  a view 
of  justifying  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  he 
hod  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompey  had 
censured.  7.  n«pl  roO  0ovav8l8oo  xapaarfipo;  koI 
Twv  Aoiirwr ToO  o'vyyp€ul>4wi  was  written 

by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  hit  friend  Tubers 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydides.  As  Dionvsius  in 
this  work  looks  at  the  great  historian  from  his  rhe- 
torical  point  of  view,  his  judgment  ii  often  unjust 
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and  incorrect.  8.  n<^  r£r  rot)  9ovNw6t2ou  »6t«> 
fuirttv^  addressed  to  Ammaeus.  9. 
very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of 
Dinarchiu.  The  best  editions  of  the  complete 
^’orks  of  Dionysius  are  by  Sylbiii|^,  Frankf.  1586, 
2 vols.  fol.  reprinted  at  Leipsig.  1691  ; by  Hudson, 
Oion.  ir04,  2 vols.  fol.  ; and  by  ReUke,  Lips. 
1774.^5.  Of  Heraclea,  sou  of  Theophantus, 
was  a pupil  of  Zeno,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoics.  But  in  consequence  of  a most  painful  com- 
plaint, he  abandoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
joined  the  .Eleatics,  whose  doctrine,  that 
and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  hod 
more  channs  for  him  than  the  austere  ethics  of  the 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed  drew 
upon  him  the  nickname  of  u*Ta6e/Ae*'05,  ».  e.  the 
renegade.  He  died  in  his  8Uth  year  of  voluntary 
starvation.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
are  lost.  Cicero  censures  him  for  having  mixed  up 
verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  hii  want  of  elegance 
and  refinement. Of  Hagnefia,  a distinguished 
rhetorician,  taught  in  Asia  between  b.  c.  79  and 
77,  when  Cicero  visited  the  E.»7.  Of  Xilstus, 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians,  and  a contem- 
porary of  Hecataeiis,  wrote  a history  of  Persia. 

8.  Of  Mytilene,  sumamed  ScytoOra^on^  taught  at 
Alexandria  in  the  1st  century  a c.  He  wrote  a prose 
work  on  the  Argonauts,  which  was  consulted  by 
Diodorus  Siculus. «9.  Sumamed  F^rldgStea,  from 
his  being  the  author  of  a ttjs  which 

is  still  extant;  probably  lived  about  a.  D.  300.  The 
work  contains  a description  of  the  W'hole  earth,  in 
hexameter  verse, and  is  written  ina^rse  and  elegant 
style.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  ancient  times. 
Tw’o  translations  or  paraphrases  of  it  w’ere  made  by 
Romans,  one  by  Kufut  Festus  A%*ienus  [Avibnus], 
and  the  other  by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [Pris- 
ciANi's.]  The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  by 
Bemhardy,  Lips.  1828.  ••  10.  Of  SinopB,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  — 11. 
Sumamed  Thrax,  from  his  father  beinga  Thracian, 
was  himself  a native  either  of  Alexandria  or  By- 
zantium. He  is  also  called  a Rhodian,  because  at 
one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  iostntc- 
tions  there.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about  B.  c. 
80.  He  was  a very  celebrated  grammarian  ; but 
the  only  one  of  his  works  come  doam  to  us  is  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  which 

became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  grammars,  and 
was  a standard  book  in  grammar  schools  for  many 
centuries. 

m.  Artist*.  — !.  Of  Argos,  a statuary,  flou- 
rished B.  a 476.-2.  Of  Colophon,  a painter,  con- 
tcDiponiry  with  Polygnotus  of  Thnsos,  whose  works 
be  imitated  in  ever)’  other  respect  except  in  grandeur. 
Aristotle  {Pol't.  2)  says  that  Polygnotus  painted 
the  likenesses  of  men  better  than  the  originals, 
Pauson  made  them  a'orse,  and  Dionysius  just  like 
them  (onoiovs).  It  seems  from  this  that  the  pic- 
tures of  Dionysius  wexe  deficient  in  the  ideal. 

Dion^topdlia  (Aiomrou  adA(t),atown  in  Phry- 
gia, belonginir  to  the  conventus  juridicus  of  Ape- 
mca.  founded  by  Attains  and  Kumenes. 

Bioxi^siia  (A(dKu<ror  or  Aisjvveros),  the  youthful, 
beautiful,  but  efleminatc  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  l)oth  by  Greeks  and  Homans  Bacchus  (Bdic- 
Xos),  that  it,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was 
originally  a mere  epithet  or  surname  cf  Dionysus, 
and  does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
According  to  the  cuniraon  tradition,  Dionysus  was 
the  8^>n  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of* 
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Cadmus  of  Thebes  ; though  other  traditions  give 
him  a different  parentage  and  a different  birth-place. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  when  Semele  was 
pregnant,  she  was  persuaded  by  Hera,  who  ap- 
peared to  her  in  disguise,  to  request  the  father  of 
the  gods  to  appear  to  her  in  the  same  glor)’  and  ma- 
jesty in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  bis 
own  wife  Hera.  Zeus  unwillingly  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Semele 
was  terrifled  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seized  by  the  flames,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a child.  Zeus  saved  the  child  from  the  flames, 
sewed  him  up  in  his  thigh,  and  thus  preserved 
him  till  he  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets 
which  are  given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  oc- 
currence, such  as  wptycr^f,  fAifpo^cufAit^  fiupe- 
Tpo^r,  and  tymycna.  After  the  birth  of  Diony- 
sus, Zeus  entrusted  him  to  Hermes,  or,  according 
to  others,  to  Persephone  or  Rhea,  who  took  the 
child  to  Ino  and  Atbamas  at  Orchmuenos,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  bring  him  op  as  a girt  Hera  w’as 
now  urged  on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  Ino  and 
Athamas  into  a state  of  madness.  Zeus,  in  order 
to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a ram,  and 
carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Ml  Nysa,  who 
brought  him  up  in  a cave,  apd  were  afterwaids  re- 
warded by  Zeus,  by  being  placed  as  Hyades 
among  the  stars.  Mt.  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  ^lieved  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  placed 
in  Thrace  ; but  mountains  of  the  same  name  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world  where 
he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was  believed  to 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Various 
other  nymphs  arc  also  said  to  have  reared  him. 
When  he  bad  gTow*n  up,  Hera  drove  him  mad,  in 
which  state  he  wandered  about  through  various 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  first  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king  Proteus. 
He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria,  where  be 
flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the  introduction 
of  the  vine.  He  then  traversed  all  Asia,  teaching 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of  Asia 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  introducing  among 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.  The  most  fa- 
mous part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  bis  expedi- 
tion to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several 
years.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  passed  through 
Thrace,  but  w*as  ill  received  by  Lycurgus,  king  of 
the  Edonet,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  to  seek  refuge 
w’ith  Thetis,  whom  he  afterwards  rewarded  for  her 
kind  reception  with  a golden  urn,  a present  of  He- 
phaestus. All  the  liost  of  Bacchantic  women  and 
Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were  token  pri- 
soners by  Lycuigus,  but  the  women  were  soon  set 
free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones  thereupon 
censed  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became  mad 
and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for  a 
vine.  After  this  his  madness  ceased,  but  the 
country  still  remained  barren,  and  Dionysus  de- 
clared that  it  would  remain  so  till  Lycurgus  died. 
The  Edones.  in  despair,  took  their  king  and  put 
him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus  had  him  torn  to 
pieces  by  horses.  He  then  returned  to  Thebes, 
where  he  compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houH's, 
and  to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  MLCithaeron, 
nr  Parnassus.  Peniheus,  who  then  ruled  at 
Thebes,  endeavoured  to  chock  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings, and  went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the 
Bacchic  women  ; but  his  own  mother.  Agave,  in 
her  Bacchic  fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces.  Dionysus  next  went  to  Argos, 
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irhere  the  people  fint  refdoed  to  acknowtedM  him, 
but  idter  paniihiD^  the  women  with  frenz^r,  he  wae 
recogniecd  ae  agod  and  terapiee  were  erected  to  him. 
Hif  laat  feat  w*aa  performed  on  a voyage  from 
Icaria  to  Nazoa.  He  hired  a ihip  which  Iwlunged 
to  Tyrrhenian  pirates  ; bat  the  men,  instead  of 
landing  at  Naxos,  steered  towards  Asia  to  sell 
him  there  as  a slave.  Thereupon  the  god  changed 
the  mast  and  oars  into  serpents,  and  himself 
into  a lion  ; Ivy  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  w>und  of  flutes  was  heard  on  every  side  ; 
the  sailors  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  veere  metamorphosed  into  dolphins. 
After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his  divine 
nature  throughout  the  world,  he  took  his  mother 
out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose  with 
her  into  OlympusL  — Various  myth<^ogical  beings 
are  describe  as  the  offspring  of  Dionysus ; but 
among  the  women,  both  mortal  and  immortal,  who 
won  his  lore,  none  is  more  famous  in  ancient  stor}’ 
than  Ariadne.  [Ariadnb.]  The  extraordinary 
mixture  of  traditions  respecting  the  history  of 
Dionysus  seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the 
traditions  of  different  tiroes  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the  Greek 
Dionysus.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  no  part 
of  the  original  religion  of  Greece,  and  bis  mystic 
worship  is  comparatively  of  late  origin.  In  Homer 
he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divinities, 
and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the  Bacchic 
oigies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  aty  : Dionysus  is 
there  simply  described  as  the  god  who  teaches  num 
the  preparation  of  wine,  whence  be  is  called  the 
** drunken  god*'  (naiy6fLfvos)^  and  the  sober  king 
Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason,  tolerata  him 
in  his  kingdom.  (Horn,//,  vi.  132,  04,  xviii. 
40G,  comp.  xL  325.)  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
likewise  spread  further  ; the  mystic  worship  was 
developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus.  After  tbe  time 
of  .Mexander's  expedition  to  India,  the  celebration 
of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed  more  and  more  their 
wild  and  dissolute  chaimcter.^As  far  as  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  god  Dionysus  is  concerned,  he 
appears  in  all  traditions  as  the  representative  of  the 
proactive,  overflowing,  and  intoxicating  power  of 
iMtare,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  tbe  roost 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  c^ied  the  fruit  of  Dionvsus.** 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  As  tbe 
of  wine,  he  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
inspiring  god,  that  is,  a god  who  hos  tbe  power  of 
revealing  the  future  to  man  by  oracles.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  that  he  had  at  great  a share  in  the 
Delphic  oracle  as  Apollo,  and  be  himself  had  an 
oracle  in  Thrace.  Now,  as  prophetic  power  is 
always  combined  with  the  healing  art,  Dionysus 
is,  like  Apollo,  called  larpdt,  or  vymr4i%^  and  is 
hence  invoked  as  a dfhr  evrf\p  against  raging  dis- 
eases. The  notion  of  his  being  the  cultivator  and 
protector  of  the  vine  was  easily  extended  to  that 
of  his  l>eing  the  protector  of  trees  in  general,  which 
is  alluded  to  in  various  epithets  and  surnames 
given  him  by  tbe  poets  of  antiquity,  and  he  thus 
comes  into  close  connection  with  Demeter.  This  | 
character  is  itill  further  developed  in  the  notion  of  | 
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his  being  the  promoter  of  civilization,  a law-giver, 
and  a lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  dnutia  bad 
j grown  out  of  the  ditbyrambic  choruses  at  the  fes- 
I tivals  of  Dionysus,  be  was  also  regarded  as  tbe  god 
of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protector  of  theatres.  The 
orgiastic  w’orship  of  Dkmysus  seems  to  have  been 
first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have  thence 
spread  southward  to  Mts.  Helicon  and  Parnassus, 
to  Thebes,  Nazoa,  and  throughout  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived  it  from 
Egypt  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Did. 
of  A tU.  art.  Dionyda.  — In  the  earliest  times  the 
Graces  or  Charitea  were  the  companions  of  Diony- 
sos. This  circumstance  points  out  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode 
of  his  worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accom- 
panied in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bacchantic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiades,  Mimal- 
loncs,  Clodones,  Basaarae  or  Bassarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  bands  thyrsus-staflFs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Sileni,  Pans,  mtyrs, 
centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a like  kind,  are  also 
the  constant  companions  of  the  god. — Tbe  temples 
and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  very  numerous  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  animal  roost  commonly  sacri- 
ficed to  him  w*as  the  ram.  Among  the  things  sacred 
to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and 
asphodel ; the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass  ; but  he  hated  toe  sight  of  an  owl.  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  4 different  forms  : 
1.  As  an  infant  banded  over  by  Hermes  to  bis 
nurses,  or  fondled  a.*id  played  with  by  satyrs  and 
Baceboe.  2.  As  a manly  god  with  a beard,  com- 
monly called  the  Indian  B^chus.  He  there  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  a wise  and  dignifi^ 
Oriental  monarch  ; his  beard  is  long  and  soft,  and 
his  Lydian  robes  (jScaradpa)  are  long  and  richly 
folded.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-ealled  Theban  Bac- 
chus w*as  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles.  The 
form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong  outlines, 
but  still  approsebet  to  the  female  form  by  its  soft- 
ness and  roundoess.  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  languid,  and  shows  a kind  of  dreamy 
longing  ; the  bead,  w'ith  a diadem,  or  a wreath  of 
vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one  tide  ; his  atti- 
tude is  easy,  like  that  of  a man  who  is  absorbed  in 
sweet  thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is 
often  seen  leaning  on  his  companions,  or  riding  on 
a panther,  ass,  tiger,  or  lion.  Tbe  finest  statue  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  villa  Ludovisi.  4.  Bacchus  with 
boms,  either  those  of  a mm  or  of  a bull.  This  re- 
presentation occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in 
statues. 

Diophinea  (Aiotpatnjs).  1.  Of  Mytilenc,  a dis- 
tinguished Ure«-k  rhetorician,  came  to  Rome,  where 
be  instnicted  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  became  his  inti- 
mate friend.  After  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  Dio- 
phanes  was  also  put  to  death. "-2.  Of  Nicaea,  in 
Biihynia,  in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  abridged  the 
agricultural  work  of  C^ius  Dionysius  for  the  use 
of  king  Deiotorus. 

Diophantus  {^6<payTot).  1.  An  Attic  oimtor 
and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he 
j opposed  tbe  Macedonian  party.  Of  Alsxan- 
I dria,  tbe  ooly  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period 
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)•  unknown ; but  he  probably  ou^ht  not  to  be  placed 
before  the  end  of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  He 
wrote  Ariikmeiiea^  in  13  booki*  of  which  only  6 
are  extant,  and  I book,  IM  AfuitanffufU  Nmnerit^ 
on  polygonal  numbers.  These  books  contain  a 
system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  ge- 
nenil  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of 
operation  ; so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  arc 
very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraicnl : not  a trea* 
tise  on  aA/e5ra,  but  an  algebraical  trentise  on  the 
relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solution 
of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integers. 
Editions  by  Bachet  de  Mesiriac,  Paris,  1621,  fol., 
and  by  Fermat,  Toulouse,  1670,  fol. 

Du>pUbes  {Atowtl^s).  1.  A half-fanatic,  half- 
impostor,  who  made  at  Atheris  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles:  he  was  much  airtirised 
by  the  comic  poets.  •— 8,  An  Athenian  general, 
father  of  the  poet  Menander,  wnis  sent  out  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  about  b.  c.  344,  at  the  head 
of  a body  of  Athenian  settlers  or  aXiipoDxoi.  In 
the  Chersonese  ho  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Cardians,  who  were  supported  by  Philip. 
The  Utter  sent  a letter  of  remonstrance  to  Athens, 
and  Diopitbes  was  arraigned  by  the  Macedonian 
party,  but  was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the 
oration,  still  extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  b.  c.  34 1, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  penniUed  to  Ktain 
his  command. 

HioMdridii  Inanla  (AiotrKoplZov  r^cos : Soco- 
fra),  an  island  off  the  & coast  of  Arabia,  near  the 
promontory  Syngrus.  The  island  itself  was  marshy 
and  unpn^uctive,  but  it  was  a great  commercial 
emporium  ; and  the  N.  part  of  the  island  was  in- 
habited by  Arabinii,  Egv’ptian,  and  Greek  mer- 
chants. 

DiowMdes  (Ato<rxopf8f;T).  1.  A disciple  of 
Isocrates,  and  a Greek  grammarian,  wrote  upon 
Homer.  ~ 2.  The  author  of  39  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology*,  seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
alK>ut  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. « 8.  Ped^ 
dui  or  Pdd&nioj,  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  a Greek 
physician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Mcdica  (n<pl  *TAnr  'lorpt* 
iruf),  in  5 books,  a w*ork  of  great  labour  and  re- 
search, and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a 
standard  production.  It  consists  of  a description  j 
of  all  the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an 
account  of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  other  works 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dioscoridcs  are  probably 
spurious.  The  beat  edkion  is  by  Sprengel,  Lips. 
1629,  1830,  2 vo!a  8vo.«4.  Sumamed  Phacaa 
on  account  of  the  moles  or  freckles  on  his  face, 
probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  H.C. 

DioioAri  (Aio<nrougoi),  that  is,  sons  of  Zeus,  the 
well-knott'n  heroi's,  CostOT  (Kdorwp)  and  FoUoXor 
Polydeiice*  ( rioAu3« sicnf ).  The  two  brothers  were 
sometimes  called  CastSret  by  the  Romans.— Ac- 
cording to  Homer  they  w'ere  the  sons  of  Leda  and 
Tyndoreus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  consequently 
brothers  of  Helen.  Hence  tliey  are  often  called  by 
the  pcitronymic  TyndHridite.  Castor  w*m  famous 
for  his  skill  in  taming  and  managing  horses,  and  ' 
Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went 
against  Troy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says 
Homer,  yet  they  came  to  life  evety  other  day,  atid 
they  enjoyed  honours  like  those  of  the  goda.  — 
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According  to  other  traditions  both  were  the  'sons 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  and  were  born  at  the  same  time 
with  their  sister  Helen  out  of  an  [Lbda.] 
According  to  others  again,  Pollux  and  Helen  only 
were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Tyndoreus.  Hence,  Pollux  w*as  immortal,  while 
Castor  w*as  subject  to  old  age  and  death  like  every 
other  mortal.  They  were  bom.  according  to  di^ 
ferent  traditions,  at  different  places,  such  as  Amy- 
clae,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of  Pephnos  or 
Thalamac.— The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is 
marked  by  3 great  events.  1.  Their  eijiedUioH 
againsi  Athene,  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister 
Helen  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her  in  confinement  at 
Aphidnoe,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  mother 
Aethra.  While  Theseus  w*as  absent  from  Attica, 
the  Dioscuri  niorthed  into  Attica,  and  ravagisl  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  reveled  to 
them  that  Helen  was  kept  at  Aphidnae ; the 
Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault,  carried  away 
their  sister  Helen,  and  made  Aethra  their  prisoner. 

2.  Their  f>afi  tn  the  erpediiiom  of  the  Argonaute.  as 
they  had  before  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt. 
During  the  vo>*age  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  hap- 
pened that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a 
vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Saino* 
thmeian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
start  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  Pollux 
fought  against  Amyciis,  the  gigantic  son  of  Posei- 
don, and  conquered  him.  During  the  Argonautic 
expedition  they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias. 

3.  Tlieir  battle  xciih  the  eons  of  Apharms.  Once  the 
Dioecuri,  in  conjunction  with  Idas  and  Lmceus, 
the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  carried  away  a {)erd  of 
oxen  from  Arcadia.  Idas  appropriate  the  herd 
to  himself^  and  drove  it  to  hit  home  in  Messene. 
The  Dioscuri  then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away 
the  cattle  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and 
much  more  in  addition.  Hence  arose  a war  be- 
tw'een  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
w’hich  was  carried  on  in  Mestene  or  Laconia. 
Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but 
Pollux  slew  Lynrens,  and  Zeus  killed  Idas  by  a 
Hash  of  lightning.  Pollux  then  returned  to  his 
brother,  whom  he  found  breathing  his  last,  and  he 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  be  permitted  to  die  with  him. 
Zeus  gave  him  the  option,  cither  to  live  as  his 
immortal  son  in  Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother's 
fate,  and  to  live  alternately  one  day  under  the 
earth,  and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
gods.  According  to  a different  form  of  the  story*, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  Gemori.  — 
These  heroic  youths  received  divine  honours  at 
Sparta.  Their  worship  spread  from  Peloponnesus 
over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Their  principal 
chamcteriitic  was  that  of  dcol  <rwTng«r,  that  is, 
mighty  helpers  of  man,  whmee  they  were  some- 
times called  Astutfj  or  fb'ojrrss.  They  were  wor- 
shipped more  especially  as  the  protectors  of  tmvel- 
iers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  rewarded  their 
bri»therly  love  by  giving  them  pow*er  over  winds 
and  w*aTes,  that  they  might  assist  the  ship- 
wrecked. {Fmtres  Helenae,,  tucuia  sxtUra,  Hor. 
Cartn.  i.  3.)  \Vhenever  they  appeared  they  were 
seen  riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They 
were  regarded  os  presidents  of  the  public  games. 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invent^  the 
war-dance  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  favoured  by  them.  Owing  to  their  warlike 
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eharecter,  it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  2 
kings,  whenever  they  went  to  war,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri 
(S^iKoya).  Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Did.  of 
Ami..,  arts.  Anactia^  JHoteuria,  Their  usual  repre- 
sentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  2 youthful 
horsemen  with  e^-shaped  helmets,  crowned  with 
stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  bands. — At  Rome, 
the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  was  introduced  at  an 
early  time.  They  were  believed  to  have  assisted 
the  Romans  against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus;  and  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius 
Albinus,  daring  the  battle  vowed  a temple  to  them. 
It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  w’here 
they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle,  opposite  the 
temple  of  V csta.  1 1 was  consecrated  on  the  1 5tb 
of  Jtdy,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus. 
The  equitet  regarded  the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons. 
From  the  year  a.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every 
year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  a magnificent  pro- 
cession on  horseback,  from  the  temple  sf  Mars 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  across  the 
Fomm,  and  by  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Dioacuri. 

DiotcHrLu  {Atoffxovptds : AtoffKovptfvs : Jiku^ 
ria  or  I$gaur\  an  important  town  in  Colchis  on 
the  river  Anthemus,  N.  W.  of  the  Phasis,  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  was  a great  emporium  for  all  the 
surrounding  people : under  the  Romans  it  was  called 
Bellas  tnpolit. 

Dios-Hilron  (Aiht  : Aio^ifplrr)s\  a 

small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  between  Lebedns 
and  Colophon. 

IKofpoUl  (AidowoXiT : A(o<nroXfTi)«).  1.  D. 
Magna,  the  later  name  of  Thebes  in  Egypt. 
[Thkbab.]— 2.  D.  Parva,  called  by  Pliny  Jovis 
Oppidum,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
Upper  Egypt  — 8.  A town  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
Delta  near  Mendes,  in  the  midst  of  marshes. 

4.  {Ludfi^  !->ydd\  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  the  Lydoa  of  the  Scriptures.* 

5.  A town  in  Pontus,  originally  called  Cauira. 

DiOTif,  an  ancient  Italian  (Umbrian)  name  of 

Jupiter. 

Diphllna  (Af^iXof),  one  of  the  principal  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  of  the  new  comedy  and  a con- 
tempomry  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was  a native 
of  Sinope.  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  100  plays. 
Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to  the 
new  comedy,  bis  poetry  seems  to  have  nad  more 
of  the  ebameter  of  the  middle.  This  is  showm, 
among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  chose  mythological  subjects  for  bis  plays, 
and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archi- 
lochus, Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  The  Roman  comic 
poets  borrowed  largely  from  Diphilus.  The  Omna 
of  Plautus  is  a translation  of  his  K\ripovn*pot, 
His  iwairo$trhiTKOPrtt  w*as  translated  by  Plautus 
in  the  lost  play  of  the  Commorienies^  and  was 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adeipki.  The 
of  Plautus  it  also  a translation  of  a play  of 
Diphilus,  but  the  title  of  the  Greek  play  is  not 
known. 

Bipoenos  and  Bey  ills  (Aliroi>'or  aal  2iroX- 
Xir),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mention^  together,  flourished  about  b.  c.  560. 
They  were  natives  of  Crete,  whence  they  went  to 
Sicyon,  wliich  was  for  a long  time  the  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  art  Their  disciples  were  Tectaeus 
and  Angelion,  Learchus  of  Rbegiiim,  Doryclidas 
and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontas,  and  Tbeocles, 
who  were  all  4 Lacedaemoniaat.  Dipoenus  and 
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Scyllis  are  sometimes  called  ions  of  Daedalus,  *hr 
which  we  are  only  to  understand  that  they  b^ 
lonnd  to  the  Daedalian  style  of  art  [Dabdalco.] 

Dina,  a nanlc  of  the  Furiae.  [Eumbnidka.] 

Dirc4  (Alpai}),  daughter  of  Helioe  and  wife  of 
Lycus.  Her  stnry  is  related  under  Amphion. 

Dirphyi  (Al  a mountain  in  Euboea. 

Dii,  contnicVd  from  Dives,  a name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 

Dlum  {AIop:  Aiivr,  Aio<rr^r).  1.  An  impor- 
tant town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thenualc  gulf,  so 
called  after  a temple  of  Zens.  Here  were  placed 
the  equestnan  suitues  by  Lysippus  of  the  Macedo- 
nians who  bad  fallen  at  the  battle  of  the  Granlciis. 
*2.  A town  in  Cbalcidice  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
Strymonie  gulf.  *8.  A town  m Euboea,  not  far 
from  the  promontory  Cenaenm. 

Divieo,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  the  war 
against  L.  Cassius  in  d.  c.  1 07,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Caesar,  nearly  50  years 
later,  b.  c.  58,  when  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  Helvetians. 

DiTLtiieiiB,  an  Aeduan  noble  and  brother  of 
Dumnorix,  was  a warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
b.  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  be  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar's  aid  against  Ariovistus  ; he  had  some  time 
before  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate  for 
their  interference,  but  without  success.  During 
this  visit  he  w*as  the  guest  of  Cicero. 

DivodUnun  (MrU)^  subsequently  Mediomntrici, 
and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the  capital  of  the 
Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

DiTdna.  [Cadurci.] 

DiyllOB  (Afi/XXot),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books, 
from  the  seisure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philo- 
melus.  The  exact  period  at  which  he  flourished 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

Dob&rua  (A44ngor),  a town  in  Paeonia  in  £fa- 
cedonia,  E.  of  the  river  Echedorus. 

Doclmla  or  DocimBum  (Aoki/ai'o,  Aoai^eiop : 
Aoaiftcvf,  AoAi/ii7pds)«  a town  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Synnada:  in  its  neighbourhood  were  cele- 
brated marble  quarries. 

Ddd5na  (Aei^c^pnb  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  was  situated  in  Epinis,  and  probably  at 
the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Joiumina  near 
Kastritza.  It  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus.  The  responses  of  the  ora- 
cle were  given  from  lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  pro- 
bably from  a grove  consisting  of  these  trees.  The 
will  of  the  god  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling 
through  the  trees  ; and  in  order  to  render  the 
sounds  more  distinct,bnuen  vessels  were  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set  in 
motion  bv  the  wind  came  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other. Tliese  sounds  were  in  early  tiroes  interpreted 
by  men,  but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Dione 
became  connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  2 or  3 
aged  women,  who  were  called  wcXfioSev  or  wfAa.ai, 
b^ause  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the 
command  to  found  the  oracle.  There  were,  how- 
ever, also  priests,  called  Belli  or  Helli,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  temple.  The  oracle  of  Doduna 
had  less  influence  in  historical  times  than  in  the 
heroic  age.  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  the  Aetoltans,  Acantaninns,  and 
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Epirota,  and  by  ihote  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  iti  partiality  for  the  I^rians.  In 
& c.  219,  the  temple  was  deetroyed  by  the  Acto- 
lians,  and  the  aacred  oaks  cut  down.  But  the  town 
continued  to  exist,  and  we  hear  of  a bi^op  of  Do> 
donn  in  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

Bdl&balU,  Corn§Uiu.  1.  P.,  consul  B.  a 283, 
conquered  the  Senones.— 2.  On.,  cunile  aedile  lf»5, 
in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague.  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  performed  at 
the  festival  of  the  Megalesia.  In  159  be  was  con- 
Bul.^S.  On.,  a partisan  of  Sulla,  by  whom  he 
was  made  cons'il,  81.  He  afterwanis  received 
Macedonia  for  his  province.  In  77  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  young  Julius  Caesar  of  having  been 
guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  he  was 
ncquitted.^4.  On.,  praetor  urbanus  81,  when  the 
cause  of  P.  Quintiiu  was  tried:  Cicero  charges 
him  with  having  acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly. 
The  year  after  he  bod  Cilicia  for  bis  province  ; 
C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaestor,  and  the  notorious 
Yerres  his  legate.  Dolabella  not  only  tolerated  the 
extortions  and  robberies  committed  by  them,  but 
shared  in  their  booty.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  of 
extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that  occasion 
Verres  deserted  his  accomplice  and  furnished  the 
accuser  with  all  the  necessary  information.  Dola- 
bella was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile.  •• 
5.  P.,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter 
Tullia  he  msjried  after  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
51.  He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his 
age,  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  uneasi- 
ness. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  be 
joined  Caesar  and  fought  on  his  side  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  in  Africa  (46),  and  in  Spain 
(45).  Caesar  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  44, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Antony.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  forthwith  joined  the 
assassins  of  his  benefactor  ; but  when  Antony  gave 
him  the  province  of  Syria,  with  the  command 
against  the  Partbians,  all  his  republican  enthu- 
siasm disappeared  at  once.  On  his  way  to  his 
province  be  plundered  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he  murdered  Treboniua, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate  proconsul 
of  Asia.  When  his  proceedings  became  known  at 
Rome,  he  was  declared  a public  enemy  ; and  Cas- 
sius, who  had  received  S.vria  from  the  senate, 
marched  against  him.  Dolabella  threw  himself 
into  I.aodic5a,  which  was  besieged  by  Cassius, 
who  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  it  Dolabella, 
in  order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him.  43. 

BbUehe  (AoMx^).  1.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
island  Icarus.  2.  A town  in  Thessaly  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Olympua  8.  A town  in  Commagene, 
between  Zeugma  and  Oennanicia,  also  called  Doli- 
chene,  celebrated  for  the  wonhip  of  Jupiter.  •-•4. 
Or  Dulichium.  [Echinaoxs.] 

BolRdkiata  (AoAtx^^^^  • Kakava\  an  island  oft 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  the  promontory  Chi- 
roaera. 

BoUSnes  (AoA(o»'«f),  a Pelasgic  people  in  My- 
sia,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Aesepus  and 
Uhyndacus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzicxis, 
which  was  called  after  them  Dolidnis. 

D515n  (AciAan'),  a Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ulysses 
and  Dioroedes,  compelled  to  give  intelligence  re- 
specting the  Trojans,  and  then  slain  by  Diomedes. 
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The  10th  book  of  the  Iliad  was  therefore  called 
AoAt^Ffia  or  AuAarro^ylo. 

Bolonei  (A^Ao>xoi),  a Thracian  people  in  the 
! Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Boldpat  (A<iAoirc$),  a powerful  people  in  Thes- 
saly, dwelt  on  the  Enipeus,  and  fought  before  Troy. 
(Horn.  II.  ix.  484.)  At  a later  time  they  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pindos  ; and  their  country,  called 
Bolopia  (AoAorfa),  was  reckoned  part  of  Epirus. 

Bomitia.  L Sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus  [Ahknobarbi'S  10],  and  consequently 
an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Crispus  Passienos,  and  was  murdered  in  her  old 
age  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  her 
property. « 2.  Lepida,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
wife  of  M.  Valerius  Mcssala  Barbatus,  and  mother 
of  Messalina,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius  at  the 
instigation  of  Agrippina.~8.  Loa^aa,  daughter 
of  Domitius  Corbulo.  was  first  married  to  L.  l.Amia 
AemHiauus,  and  afterw'ards  to  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian.  In  consequence  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Paris,  an  actor,  Domitian  repudiated  her,  but 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  her.  She  was  privy 
to  Domitian*s  murder. 

Bomitia  Gana,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  the 
2 illustrious  families  of  Ahbn'obaBBUS  and  Cal- 
VIM’8. 

BomTtlftBtm,  or  with  bis  full  name  T.  IlaTius 
Bomitia&as  Au^iuttu,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  81 
— 96,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  and  w'as 
bom  at  Rome,  a.d.  51.  When  Vespasian  w*as 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  the  E.  (69), 
Domitian,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  by  Vitellius,  and  concealed  himself 
until  the  victoiy'  of  his  father's  party  was  decided. 
After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was  proclaimed 
Caesar,  and  obtained  the  government  of  the  city 
till  the  return  of  his  father.  In  this  short  time 
ho  gave  full  proofs  of  his  sanguinary  and  licentious 
temper.  Vespasian  entrusted  Domitian  with  no 
public  affairs,  and  during  the  10  years  of  bis  reign 
(69 — 79),  Domitian  lived  ns  a private  person  on 
an  estate  near  the  Alban  Mount,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  courtetans,  and  devoting  a great  part  of 
his  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  productions.  During  the  reira  of  his 
brother  Titus  (79-81),  he  was  also  not  allowed  to 
take  any  part  in  public  atfairs.  On  the  death  of  Titus 
(81 ),  which  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of  Do- 
roitian,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  he  kept  a 
strict  superintendence  over  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, enacted  several  useful  laws,  endeavoured  to 
correct  the  licentious  c<Hiduct  of  the  higher  classes ; 
and  though  he  indulged  himself  in  strange  passions, 
his  government  was  much  better  than  had  been 
expected.  But  his  conduct  was  soon  changed  for 
the  worse.  His  wars  were  mostly  unfortunate; 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wounded  his  vanity 
and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  others.  In  83 
be  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Cbatti, 
which  was  attended  with  no  result,  though  on  his 
return  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  he  celebrated  a 
triumph,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Gennanicus.  In 

85  Agricola,  whose  success  and  merits  excited  his 
jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Aohicola.]  From 

86  to  90  he  hod  to  carry  on  war  with  Deccbalus  and 
the  Dacians,  who  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  and 
at  length  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  peace  on 
very  humiliating  terms.  [Dbcxbalus.]  It  was 
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after  the  Dacian  war  eepectally,  that  he  gave  fall 
away  to  hia  craelty  and  tyranny.  No  man  of  die- 
tinction  waa  safe,  unleaa  he  would  degrade  him- 
self to  Hatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent  fear  which 
prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italy  during  the  latter 
years  of  Domitian'a  reign  are  brieHy  but  energeti- 
cally described  by  Tacitus  in  the  iniroducttoo  to 
bis  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his  rices  and  tyranny  arc 
exposed  in  the  strongest  colours  by  the  withering 
satire  of  Juvenal.  All  the  philosophers  who  lived 
at  Rome  were  expelled.  Christian  writers  attri- 
bute to  him  a persecution  of  the  Chriatians  like- 
wiae,  but  there  ia  some  doubt  upon  the  matter; 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also.  Many  conspiiucies  had  been 
formed  against  his  life,  and  at  length  3 oflicers  of 
his  court,  assisted  by  Domitia,  the  emperor’s  wife, 
bad  him  murdered  by  Stephanua,  a fieedman,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  96. 

DpndtiUAf  Fl&yla,  the  first  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Domitilla. 
Domltliu  Afer.  [Apkr.J 
Domltlua  CorbiUo.  [Corbulo.] 

Domltlui  Haraus.  [Msr8U&] 

DomlUuf  Ulpi&nua.  [UiPiANrs.] 

Domna,  Julia,  of  Emesa,  was  bom  of  humble 
parents,  and  married  the  emperor  Septimius  Seve- 
rua,  when  he  was  in  a private  station.  She  was 
beautiful  and  profligate,  but  at  the  same  time 
gifted  with  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  fond  of 
literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary  men.  She 
had  great  influence  over  her  husband,  and  after 
hit  death  was  entrusted  by  her  son  Caracalla  with 
the  administntion  of  the  most  important  aflairs  of 
state.  After  the  murder  of  Comcalla,  she  was  at 
flrat  kindly  treated  by  Macrinus ; but  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Macrinus,  and  being  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her  | 
own  life  by  voluntary  starvation,  a.  i>.  217.  ' 

Don&tnii.  L A celebrated  grammarian,  who  | 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4tb  century, , 
and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome.  His  most , 
famous  work  is  a system  of  Latin  Grammar,  which 
has  formed  the  groundwork  of  most  elementary 
treatises  upon  the  same  subject,  from  his  own  time 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  been  usually  published 
in  the  form  of  2 separate  tracts:  1.  Art  t.  Editio 
/’n'ma,  dt  syUaUt^pedibut^ei  tonit ; 2.  Editio 
Sfcunda^  de  octo  partAus  oratioMit;  to  which  are 
commonly  annexed  De  barharitmOy  De  toloeciamoy 
De  ceteris  vitm ; De  metapbumo ; De  eckematibus ; 
De  tropis ; but  in  the  recent  edition  of  Lindemann 
(in  Ck/rput  Gramm.  Ddin.  Lips.  1831)  these  are 
all  combined  under  one  general  title,  DonoTi 
Gramma^tOT  tribus  libris  oomprebensa.  We  also 
possess  introductions  {eMarrationes)  and  scholia,  by 
Uonatuj,  to  5 out  of  the  6 plays  of  Terence,  those  to 
the  Heautontimorumenos  having  been  lost.  They  are 
attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  Terence.  *8. 
Tiberiui  Clatiditit,  the  author  of  a life  of  V'irgil 
in  25  chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Virgil. 
Nothing  IS  known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus  ; 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  grammarian, 
who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the 
5th  ccDtur}',  may  have  drawn  up  a biography 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now 
possess. 

DontlM  or  Donflala  (Aorovala : Aorovatos : 
Stenuta),ODe  of  the  smaller  Spocades  in  the  Aegean 
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sea,  S.  of  Naxos,  subject  to  the  Rhodians  in  early 
times.  It  produced  green  marble,  whence  Virgil 
(^e«.iii.  125)  calls  the  island  rirt^fis.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  a*as  used  as  a place  of  banishment 
Dora.  Ddnts,  Ddnun  (rd  Awpo,  Awpos : Am> 
pfTT^t),  called  Dor  in  the  0.  T.,  the  most  southerly 
town  of  Phoenicia  on  the  coast  on  a kind  of  pe- 
ninsula at  the  foot  of  Mt  Carmel  It  was  an 
ancient  town,  foimerly  the  resideiKe  of  a Canaan- 
itish  king,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Monosseb.  Under  the  Seleucidae  it  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  was  included  in  Coele-Syria. 
It  subsequently  fell  into  decay,  but  was  restored 
and  again  made  a fortified  place  by  the  Roman 
general  Gabinius. 

Donent  (Awptc4r).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  was  how- 
ever bom  after  the  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
Cleomenet,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  imme- 
diate succession.  [Anaxanprids&J  On  the 
accession  of  Cleomenes  to  the  throne,  Dorieus  left 
Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  a kingdom  else- 
where. He  led  his  colony  first  to  Libya ; but 
driven  away  thence,  ho  passed  over  to  Eiyx  in 
Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  a battle  with  the  Eges- 
taeans  and  Carthaginians,  about  B.  c.  508.  — 
8.  Son  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  [Diagoras],  was 
celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the  great  Grecian 
games.  He  settled  in  Tburii,  and  fi-om  this  place, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  he  led 
30  galleys  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece, 
B.  c.  412.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war  tiU  407,  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Athenians  ; hut  the  people,  in  admiration  of  his 
athletic  size  and  noble  bt»uiy,  dismissed  him  with- 
out so  much  as  exacting  a ransom.  He  is  said  at 
a later  time  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Doris  (A«plr).  L Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Nercus,  and  mother  of 
the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes  use  the 
, name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itself.  (Virg. 
Edoff.  X.  5.)  *8.  One  of  the  Nereides,  daughter 
of  the  preceding. 

' D6ns  (Awpir).  L A small  and  mountainous 
I country  in  Greece,  formerly  called  DrySpis  (Apvo- 
wls),  w*ns  bounded  by  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  hy 
Aetolia  on  the  \V.,  by  Locris  on  the  S.,  and  by 
Pbocis  on  the  £.  It  contained  4 towns,  Bourn, 
Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  which  formed  the 
Dorian  tetrapolis.  These  towns  never  attained 
any  consequence,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
; were  in  ruins  ; but  the  country  is  of  importance  os 
the  home  of  the  Dorians  (Awptetf : Dores),  one  of 
the  great  Hellenic  races,  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  mythical  Dorus.  [Dorus.]  The  Dorians,  how- 
ever, had  not  alviays  dwelt  in  this  land.  Herodotus 
relates  (i.  56),  that  they  first  inhabited  Phthiotis 
in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ; that  next,  under  Dorus, 
they  inhabited  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus  ; that,  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Cad- 
means,  they  settled  on  Mt.  Pindus  ; and  that  they 
subsequently  took  up  their  abode  in  Dr^  opis,  after- 
wards called  Doris.  Their  5th  and  last  migration 
was  to  Peloponnesus,  which  they  conquer^,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
It  was  related  that  Aegimius,  the  king  of  the 
Dorians,  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  Lapithae,  but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ; that 
the  children  of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge  in  this 
land  when  they  had  been  expelled  from  Pelopon- 
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nesot ; and  that  it  was  to  restore  them  to  their 
righu  that  the  Dorians  inraded  Peloponnesue.  Ac> 
cordingly,  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  is  usually  called  the  R<‘tum  of  the  Hera- 
clidoe.  See  Hkraclidak.~- The  Dorians  were 
divided  into  3 tribes:  the  HylleU  (TXAfTr),  Pam- 
phyii  (nd^vXoi),  and  VymcuuM  {Avpap*%).  The 
first  derived  their  name  from  Hyllus,  son  of  Her» 
cules,  the  two  last  from  Pamphylus  and  Dymas, 
sons  of  Aegimius.  The  Dorians  were  the  ruling 
class  throughout  Peloponnesus  ; the  old  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the 
Dorians  under  the  name  of  Pcrioeci  {Tl^plotKoi). 
{Did.  of  Antiq.  art.  /^crsoeri)— 2.  A district  in 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
6 of  these  towns  formed  a league,  called  the  Do- 
rian hexapolis,  consisting  of  Lindus,  Inljrsus,  and 
Camlrus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  island  Cos, 
and  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus  on  the  mainland. 
There  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  they  were  never  admitted  to 
the  league.  The  members  of  the  hexapolis  were 
accustomed  to  celcbmte  a festival  with  ramet  on 
the  Trinpian  promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of 
the  Triopian  Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games 
were  brazen  tripes,  which  the  victors  had  to  de- 
dicate in  the  temple  of  Apollo ; and  Halicarnassus 
vras  struck  out  of  the  league,  because  one  of  her 
citizens  carried  the  tripod  to  his  own  house  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  temple.  The  hexapolis  thus 
became  a pentapoHs. 

Dorlscus  (AgpterKof),  a town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
lain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes  reviewed 
is  vast  forces. 

Dono,  C.  Fablns,  greatly  distinguished  htmself 
when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  B.  c. 
390.  The  Fabian  gens  was  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate a sacrifice  at  a fixed  time  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  C. 
Dorso,  who  was  then  a young  man,  dcKcnded 
from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things  in  his 
hands,  passed  in  safely  through  the  enemy's  posts, 
and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  return^  in 
safety  to  the  Capitol. 

Bonia  (Awpor),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  cither  as  a son  of  Helleis, 
the  nymph  Orsei's,  and  a brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus,  or  as  a son  of  Apollo  and  Phtbia,  and  a 
brother  of  Laodocus  and  Polypoetes. 

Dorylaeoin  ; AopvXarvr : Etki- 

Shrkr)^  a town  in  Phrj'gia  Epictetus,  on  the  river 
Thymbris,  with  w'arm  baths  which  are  used  at  the 
present  day  ; important  under  the  Romans  as  the 
lace  from  which  the  roads  diverged  to  Pessinus,  I 
conium,  and  Apnmea. 

Boli&daa  (Awma3aO,  of  Rhodes,  the  author  of 
2 poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  verses  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  each  poem  presents  the 
profile  of  an  altar. 

DotUhitu  (Awerf^sor),  sumamed  Magister,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  taught  at  Rome  about  a.  d. 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a work  entitled 
'Epunysu^urro,  of  which  the  1st  and  2nd  books 
contain  a Greek  gnumnar  written  in  Latin,  and 
Greek- Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The 
third  l>ook,  which  is  the  most  important,  contains 
translations  from  Latin  authors  into  Greek,  and 
rice  ocrid,  and  has  been  published  lepamtely  by 
Rocking,  Bonn,  1332. 
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Douezmtis  Ftblos,  or  RonenAtu,  an  ancient 
Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by  Horace  (A/?,  ii. 
1.  173)  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters.  It  appears  that  the  name  Dos- 
sennus  (like  that  of  M<juxku$)  was  appropriated  to 
one  of  the  standard  characters  in  the  Atellane 
farces.  Hence  some  have  supposed  that  Dossennus 
in  Horace  is  not  the  name  of  a real  person. 

Ddtluxn  (A<^<or:  Awrisi/r),  a town  and  plain 
in  Thessaly  S.  of  Mt  Ossa,  on  the  lake  Bobeis. 

Drabeactu  (Apd^ncriror,  also  Apdtfuraot ),  a town 
in  the  district  EdfNnis  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymon. 

Drac&non  (Ap<Ua>«r),  a town  and  promontory 
in  the  island  leans. 

IhaiMm  (ApeUwr),  the  author  of  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called  bnvfxol^ 
os  distinguished  from  the  of  Solon.  In  this 
code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost  all 
crimes  — to  petty*  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to 
sacrilege  and  murder  — which  gave  occasion  to  the 
remark  that  hii  laws  were  written  not  in  ink,  but 
in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  defended 
this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that  small  offences 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew  no  severer  pu- 
nishment for  great  ones.  HU  legUlation  is  placed 
in  B.  c.  621.  After  the  legislation  of  Solon  (594), 
most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse  ; but 
some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  for  instance  the  law  which 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  theadultorer, 
if  taken  in  the  act  Wc  are  told  that  Dnicon  died 
at  Aegina,  being  smothered  by  the  number  of  haU 
and  cloaks  showered  upon  him  as  a popular  mark 
of  honour  in  the  theatre. 

Rrangiiiia  (Apa77(o>^:  Sedjesi&.n)t  a part  of 
Ariana,  was  bounded  by  Qedrosia,  Ckirmania,  Ara- 
chosia,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a separate 
satrapy,  but  was  more  usually  united  to  the  sa- 
trapies either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Gedrosia,  or  of 
Aria.  The  chief  product  of  the  country  was  tin  : 
the  chief  river  w*as  the  Erymanthus  or  Erymandrus 
{llUmend  or  Hindmend).  In  the  N.  of  the  country 
dw'elt  the  Druigae  (ApdT-yai),  a warlike  people, 
from  whom  the  province  derived  its  name : their 
capital  was  Prophthasia.  The  Zarangae,  Sarangae, 
or  Darandae,  who  are  also  mentioned  at  inhabiuiius 
of  the  country,  are  probably  only  other  fornis  of 
the  name  Drangae.  The  Arinspae  inhabited  the 
S.  (lart  of  the  province.  [Abiaspak.] 

Braod&ctun  {Durda$9o\  a fortress  of  the  Pe» 
nestae  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Dr&TTlf  (Drare),  a trihutary  of  the  Danube,  rises 
in  the  Noric  Alps  near  Aguntum,  flows  throngh 
Noricum  and  Pannonia;  and,  after  receiving  the 
Murius  (AfaAr),  falls  into  the  Danube  E.  of  Mursa 
(Asarofr). 

RrSc&nnm  (ApeVapop),  a promontory  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  Cos. 

Drep^ui,  Latlntu  Pao&tua,  a friend  of  Au- 
snnius,  and  a correspondent  of  Sy'mmachus,  deli- 
vered a panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  391,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  Maxi- 
mus. This  panegyric,  which  is  extant,  is  the  11th 
in  the  collection  of  the  Punf^rici  Vden$. 

Rrlp&num  (ApsVapop:  Apcvopcvs),  that  is,  a 
sickle.  L Also  Rrep&na  (r&  Apswopa),  more 
rarely*  DrSp&na  (Trapani)^  a seaport  town  in  the 
N.  VV.  corner  of  Sicily,  so  called  because  the  land 
on  which  it  was  built  was  in  the  form  of  a sickle. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  at 
tbc  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  and  was 
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one  of  th«  chief  naval  stations  of  the  Carthaf^nians. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  an  important  commercial 
town.  It  was  here  that  Anchisci  died,  according 
to  Virgil.  A promontory  in  Achaia.  [Rhium.] 
» 3.  The  ancient  name  of  Corcyka.^4.  Also 
Dxdp&ne,  a town  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Asta« 
cenus,  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  in  whose  honour  it  was  called 
HelanopoUs,  and  made  an  important  place.  In 
its  neighbourhood  were  warm  medicinal  baths, 
which  Constantine  the  Great  frequently  used  in 
the  latter  part  of  hit  life. 

Brepsa  ( Apttf’o,  also  Adpo^o,  Apdi^< 

^ fra : Andetxkb  or  Jnderob\  a town  in  the  N.E.  of 
Bactriana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sogdiana. 

Brilaa  (AplAcu),  a brave  people  in  Pontus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Colchis,  near  Trapexus. 

Drilo,  a nver  in  lllyricum,  Bows  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Lissus. 

Dromichaetes  (Apo>ux<^^0«  & hing  of  the 
Oetae,  who  took  Lysimacbos  prisoner.  [Lvmma- 
CHrs.] 

Brdmoa  AehiUini.  [Achillbus  Dromos.] 

Bmentla  {Durunct),,  a large  and  rapid  river  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows 
into  the  Rhone  near  Avenio  {Avipnon). 

Brtliia  {Dr6me\  a small  river  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhone  S.  of  Valencia  ( Valence). 

BnudlU.  1.  LiviA,  mother  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius and  wife  of  Augustus.  [Livia.]«*2. 
Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  nutrried 
1st  to  iU  Cassius  Longinus,  and  afterwards  to 
M.  Aemilias  Lepidus  ; but  she  lived  in  incestuous 
intercourse  with  her  brother  Caligula,  whose  pu* 
sion  for  her  exceeded  all  bounds.  On  her  death, 
in  A.  D.  36,  be  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  bv  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  — 8.  Daughter  of  Herodes 
Agrippa  I.,  king  of  the  Jews,  married  1st  Asixus, 
king  of  Eraesa,  whom  she  divorced,  and  2ndly 
Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  She  was  present 
with  her  husband  when  St.  Paul  preached  before 
Felix  in  a.  d.  60. 

BrufOf,  the  name  of  a distinguished  family  of 
the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Livii 
acquired  ^e  cognomen  Dnisus  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  by  having  slain  in  close  combat  one 
Dransus,  a Gallic  chieftain  ; but  this  statement 
deserves  little  credit.  — L IL  LiYillB  DmsTU, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  with  C.  Gracchus,  B.  c.  12*3. 
He  was  a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  after  patting  his  veto  upon  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Gracchus,  he  brought  forward  almost 
the  very  same  measures,  in  order  to  gain  popu- 
larity for  the  senate,  and  to  imprexs  the  people 
with  the  belief  that  the  optimates  were  their  best 
friends.  The  success  of  this  system  earned  for 
him  the  designation  patnmus  $enatu$.  Drusus  was 
consul  112,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
and  conquered  the  ScordUci.  — 2.  II.  Livloa  Drn- 
SUi,  son  of  No.  1,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a man  of 
great  energy  and  ability.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  91,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus  and  Sex.  Julias  Caesar.  Allhongb,  like  his 
hither,  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  he 
meditated  the  most  extensive  and  organic  changes 
in  the  Roman  state.  To  conciliate  the  people  be 
renewed  several  of  the  measures  of  the  Grnrchi. 
He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for  the  disirmu- 
lion  of  com  or  for  its  sale  at  a low  price,  and  for 
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the  assignation  of  public  land.  He  also  gained  the 
support  of  the  Latini  and  the  Socii  by  promising 
to  secure  for  them  the  Roman  citixenship.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  Judicia 
from  the  equites  to  the  senate  ; but  as  a compen- 
sation to  the  former  order,  he  further  proposed  that 
the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the  regular  number 
of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by  the  introduction  of 
an  equal  number  of  new  members  selected  from  the 
equites.  This  measure  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
both  parties.  The  Roman  populace  also  were  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  franchise  being  given  to  the 
Latins  and  the  Socii.  The  senate,  perceiving  the 
dissatisfaction  of  all  parties,  voted  that  all  the  laws 
of  Drusus,  being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Drusus  now 
began  to  organise  a formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government ; but  one  evening  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  bis  oam  house,  he  was  stabbed  and 
died  a few  hours  afterwards.  The  assassin  was 
never  discovered,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus  were  both 
suspected  of  having  suborned  the  crime  ; but  Cicero 
attributes  it  to  Q.  Varius.  The  death  of  Dnisus 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Socii,  and  was  thus  im- 
mediately follow^  by  the  Social  War.— 3.  liTiug 
Drusu  ClAQdiA&OB,  father  of  Livia,  who  ams  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  one.  of 
the  gens  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a Liviui 
Drusus.  It  was  through  this  adoption  that  the 
Dnisi  became  connected  with  the  imperial  family. 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  being  proscribed 
by  the  conquerors,  he  killed  himself  in  hit  tent  — 
4.  Hero  ClAudiuB  Dnuu,  commonly  called  by 
the  modems  Brtiiua  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  No.  5,  was  the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  bom  in  the  bouse  of  Augustus  3 
months  afU‘r  the  marriage  of  Livia  and  Augustus, 
38.  Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by 
the  people  than  was  bis  brother.  His  manners 
were  affable,  and  his  conduct  without  reproach. 
He  married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir, 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  wife  was  a theme  of  admira- 
tion in  a profligate  age.  He  was  greatly  trusted 
by  Augustus,  who  employed  him  in  important 
offices.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  12  be  drove  the  Sicambri  and  their 
allies  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  then  followed 
the  coarse  of  the  river  doam  to  the  ocean,  and 
subdued  the  Frisians.  It  was  apparently  during 
this  campaign  that  Drusus  dug  a canal  (Fona  Dr«- 
siana)  from  the  Rhine  near  Aniheim  to  the  Yssel, 
near  Doesberg ; and  he  made  use  of  this  canal  to 
sail  from  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean.  In  his  2nd 
coropaign  (11),  Drusus  subdued  the  Usipetes,  in- 
vaded the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  passed  on 
through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as  fiir  as  the 
Visurgis  (WVser).  On  his  return  he  was  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Oenuans,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter. — In  hit  3rd  campaign 
(10),  fie  conquered  the  Chatti  and  other  German 
tribes,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
made  consul  for  the  following  year.-— In  his  4th 
campaign  (9\  which  he  carried  on  as  consul,  bs 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  {Elhe)^  sweeping 
every  thing  before  bim.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
resolved  to  cross  the  Elbe,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
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apparition  of  a woman  of  dimensioni  greater  than 
human,  who  said  to  him  in  the  I^alin  tongue, 
^Whither  goeet  thou,  iniatiable  Dnuua?  The 
Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away ! The  end  of 
thy  deedf  and  thy  life  it  nigh.*'  On  the  return  of 
the  army  to  the  Rhine,  Dnitut  died  in  consequence 
of  a fracture  of  hit  leg,  which  happened  through  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  Upon  receiving  tidings  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Dmsui,  Tiberius  immediately 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  after  travelling  with  extra- 
ordinary speed  arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of 
his  brother.  Tiberius  brought  the  body  to  Italy: 
it  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mart,  and  the  asht*s 
deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  ~ 5.  Broans 
Caesar,  commonly  called  by  modem  writers  Bm- 
■cui  Joaior,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
by  his  1st  wife,  Vipsania.  He  married  Livia,  the 
sister  of  Germanicus.  After  the  death  of  Augustus, 
A.D.  14,  he  was  sent  into  Pannonia  to  quell  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions.  In  15  he  was  consul,  and 
in  1 6 he  was  sent  into  Illyricum : he  succeeded  in 
fomenting  dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes, 
and  destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  In  21 
he  ams  consul  a 2nd  time ; and  in  22  he  received 
the  iriiiunieia  potestcu^  by  which  be  was  pointed 
out  ns  the  intended  successor  to  the  empire.  But 
Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  aspired  to  the 
eqipire.  He  s-duced  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dnisus, 
and  persuaded  her  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  | 
husb^d.  A poison  was  administered  to  Dmsus, 
which  terminated  his  life  by  a lingering  disease, 
that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  intemperance,  a.d.  23. '»6.  Bruiiu, 
2nd  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  After  the 
death  of  Dnisus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  [No.  5], 
Drusus  and  his  elder  brother  Nero  became  the 
heirs  to  the  imperial  throne.  Sejanus  thereYore 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  both.  He  first  engaged  | 
Drums  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brother,  which  i 
ended  in  the  banishment  and  death  of  that  prince.  I 
[Nsro.]  The  turn  of  Drusus  came  next  He  was 
accused  in  30,  and  condemned  to  death  ns  an 
enemy  of  the  state.  Tiberius  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  3 years,  and  then  starved  him  to  death,  33. 

Bij^idea.  [Nvmphaic.1 

Brj^  iatberofthe  Thracian  king  Ly- 

curgus.  who  is  hence  called  Bryaatfdas. 

Brfmaea  or  Br^smt  (^pu^uaio,  : Apv- 

: Baba  9),  a town  in  Phocis,  a little  S.  of  the 
Cephissus,  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes. 

Bi^mof  (Apv/ids).  1.  See  Drymaea.>*2.  A 
strung  place  in  Attica,  on  the.  frontiers  of  Boeotia. 

Brjmiifta  (Apvfiovcaa : Apvnov<r<raios\  an 
island  in  the  Hermaean  gulf,  olf  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  Claxomenne  ; given  by  the  Romans  to 
Claxomenae. 

* Brjldpa  (Apudvij),  daughter  of  king  Dr}'ops,  and 
the  playmate  of  the  Hamadiyades  on  Ml  Oeta. 
She  a’as  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  metamorphos(^  himself  into  a tortoise. 
Dryope  took  the  creature  into  her  lap.  whereupon 
the  god  changed  himself  into  a serpenL  The 
nymphs  fled  away  in  affright,  and  thus  Apollo  re- 
mained alone  with  Diy’ope.  Soon  after  she  married 
Amlraemon,  but  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of 
AsirHissuK,  who  built  the  town  of  Oeta,  and  a 
temple  to  Apollo.  Dryope  was  afterwards  carried 
otf  by  the  Hamadryades,  and  became  a nymph. 

BiJ^fipea  ( Apdowss ),  a Pelosgic  people,  descended 
from  a mythical  ancestor  Diyops,  dwelt  first  in 
Thessaly,  from  the  SperchOus  to  Panmssut,  and 
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afterwards  in  Doris,  which  was  called  from  them 
Bryopia  (Apvovfr).  Driven  out  of  Doris  by  the 
Dorians,  they  migrated  to  other  coamrics.  and 
settled  in  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Brjopi  (A^otf/),  son  of  the  river^god  Spercbffus 
and  tb't  Danaid  Polydora,  or  of  Lycaon  and  Die, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Diyopes. 

Bryos  Cepb&laa  (Apvhr  Ke^>a\af),  a narrow 
pass  of  MtCithaeron.betw’een  Athens  and  Platacae. 

Bllbit  (Doh5s),  a river  in  Gaul,  rise*  in  M. 
Jurassus  (Jura)^  flows  past  Vesontio  (Besoapoa), 
and  falls  inter  the  Amr  (6'aoae)  near  Cabillonum 
{Chdlons).  , 

Bubrii  Portal  (Dover)^  a seaport  town  of  the 
Cantii,  in  Britain : here  was  a fortress  erected  by 
the  Romans  aiminst  the  Saxon  pirates. 

BaOM,  JCicbael,  a Bj’zaniine  historian,  held 
a high  office  under  Constantine  XIII.,  the  lost 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  1453,  he  fled  to  LeelxM.  His 
history  extends  from  the  death  of  John  VI.  Pa- 
laeologus,  1355,  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks,  1462.  The  work  is  written  in  barboruus 
Greek,  but  gives  a clear  and  impartial  account  of 
events.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1834. 

BtLc^tlu  (Aoviccrior),  a chief  of  the  Sicelians, 
or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  inte  rior  of  Sicily, 
carried  on  a formidable  w*ar  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century  fi.  c.  against  the  Greeks  in  the  island. 
Having  been  at  lost  defeated  in  a great  battle  by 
the  Syracusans,  be  repaired  to  Syramse  as  a sup- 
pliant, and  placed  himself  at  their  mercy.  The 
Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent  him  into  an 
honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  He  returned  soon 
afterwards  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city  of  Ca* 
iacte.  He  died  about  B.  c.  440. 

BolUai.  1.  X.,  tribune  of  the  plcbe  a c.  4/1. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  plebeians, 
and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians  migrated 
from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  just  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvir*.  He  was  then 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  a 2nd  time,  449.^2. 
E.|  one  of  the  decemvirs,  4o0,  on  whose  overthrow 
he  went  into  voluntary  exile. »8.  C.,  consul  260, 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  in  the  1st  Punic 
War.  In  tliis  year  the  Romans  built  their  first  fleet, 
using  for  their  model  a Carthaginian  vessel  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  com- 
mand of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Scipio,  who  was 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  off  Lipara.  There* 
upon  Duilius  a*as  entrusted  with  the  command,  and 
as  he  perceived  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
clumpy  ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouriiig,  he 
devised  the  well-known  grappling  irons,  by  means 
of  w’hich  the  enemy's  ships  might  be  drawn  towards 
his,  and  the  sea-fight  thus  changed  into  a land- 
fight.  By  this  means  he  gained  a brilliant  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Alylae,  and  then 
prosecuted  the  w ar  in  Sicily  with  success,  relieving 
Egesta,  and  taking  Macella  by  assault  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a splendid 
triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory  that  the 
Homans  bad  ever  gained,  and  the  memory  of  it 
was  perpetuated  by  a column  which  was  erected  in 
the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
quered ship*  (Cofutnna  Rodrala),  It  is  generally 
Wieved  that  the  original  inscription  which  adorned 
the  basis  of  the  column  U still  extant  It  was  dug 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  1 6th  century,  in  a muti- 
; lated  coudition,  and  it  has  since  often  been  printed 
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vith  attempts  at  reitoratioo.  Then  are,  however, 
in  that  inscription  some  orthogrmphica]  peculiarities, 
which  suggest,  that  the  present  inscription  is  a 
later  resUmttion  of  the  original  one.  ll^ilius  was 
further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by  being  per- 
mitted, whenever  he  returned  home  from  a ban- 
(}uet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  bj  a tonh  and  a 
dute-player. 

Dal^Uni,  a people  in  Germany,  dwelt  S.  E.  of 
the  Angrivarii,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Weser. 

DuUchliua.  [Ecmivadks.] 

DumnlirLX,  a chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  conspired 
against  the  Romans,  il  c.  58,  but  was  then  par- 
doned by  Caesar  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother,  Divitiacus.  When  Caesar  was 
going  to  Britain  in  54,  he  suspected  Dumnorix  too 
much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  be  insisted 
therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dumnorix, 
upon  ibis  ded  from  the  Roman  camp  with  the 
Aediian  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 

Boaiiim.  [DraoraicBs] 

Dtlra  (r^  AvOga : Aoopqetis).  L A town  in 
Me.M>{)otaroia,  on  the  Euphrates  not  fiir  from  Ctr- 
cesium,  founded  by  the  Macedonians  and  hence 
sumamed  Nicanoris;  also  called  EorOpus  (Evgss- 
ir^<)  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was 
desert^  (XAoeX  a town  in  Assyria,  on  the 
Ti^is. 

SSrEnitif  (Dorfio(m«\  a river  in  Aquitania, 
which  falls  into  the  Garumna. 

D&rla  (Dora  Baltea\  a river  which  rises  in  the 
S.  of  the  Alps  dows  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
lassi,  bringing  gold  dust  with  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Po. 

Ddris  (AoDg(f),  of  Samos  the  historian,  was  a 
descendant  of  Alcibiades  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphui.  He  obtained  the  tyranny 
of  his  native  island,  though  it  is  unknown  by  what 
means.  He  wrote  a considerable  number  of 
works  which  the  most  important  was  a history 
of  Greece,  from  B.C.  370  to  281.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  reputation 
as  an  historian  among  the  ancients.  His  fragments 
have  been  collected  by  Hulleman,  Duridit  Savdi 
quae  mpersuut,  Traject.  ad  Rbeii.  1841. 

DftrillS  ( Aoogios  Adigitf V : Duero,  Zhuro\  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  P^ 
lendones  at  the  foot  of  M.  Idubeda  near  Numantin, 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ; it  was  auriferous  and 
is  navigable  a long  way  from  its  mouth. 

DorobiiTM  (HedksterX  a town  of  the  Cantii 
in  Britain. 

Dniucasis  ( Dreux),  a town  of  the  Camutet  in 
Gallia  Lugdunemit. 

BnrocateUtmL  [Catalauni.] 

Ihirocortonun  (Dkeime),  the  capital  of  the 
R«mii  in  Gallia  Belgica,  and  subsequently  called 
Kemi,  was  a populous  and  powerful  town. 

Dnronla,  a town  in  Samnium  in  Italy,  W.  of 
the  Caudine  passes. 

Durotrigws,  a people  in  Britain,  in  Donetshire 
and  the  W.  oTSomrsetshire : their  chief  town  was 
Duiiium  (Dorciteeier). 

Durorsrnnm  or  Daryernnm  ( Cbnterhifry),  a 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  afterwards  odled 
Cantuaria. 

Dyardanea  or  Oedanes  (Brdbia/w/ra),  a river 
in  India,  &lls  into  the  Ganges  on  the  E.  side. 

Dymaa  (Ail>iar),  son  of  Aegioiius  from  whom 
the  Dymanes  one  of  the  3 tribM  of  the  Dorians 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name. 
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D^me  or  Dymae  (Aufiij,  AvAtac  Avumor,  Dv- 
maeus : nr.  Karavo$iaet\  Ru.),  a town  in  the  W. 
of  Achaia,  near  the  coast ; one  of  the  12  Achaean 
towns  ; it  founded,  along  with  Patme,  the  2nd 
Achaean  league  ; and  was  at  a liter  time  colonised 
by  the  Romans. 

Djraa  (Aiipat),  a small  river  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thesaaiy»  falls  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

DyrrhEehltim  (At^jMx^ov : Av^dxrar,  Aoylpa- 
Dyrrachlnos : Duraxzo)^  formerly  called 
Epidamnos  (*Evi8aAi»os : *Eiri3dunor ),  a town 
in  Greek  Illyris  on  a peninsula  in  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corcyraeans  ond  re- 
ceived the  name  Epidamnus  ; but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a bod  omen,  as  reminding  them 
of  damtmm,  they  changed  it  into  Dvrrfaachinm, 
when  they  beeanie  masters  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  an  important  place  ; it  was 
the  usual  place  of  landing  for  persons  who  crossed 
over  from  Bmndisium.  Commerce  and  trade  were 
carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  whence  it  rs 
called  To6ema  A driae  by  Catullus  (xxxvi.  1 5.) ; and 
here  commenced  the  great  Egnatia  Via,  leading  to 
the  E.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  the  head  quarters 
of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  bis  military  stores  here. 
In  A.  o.  345  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Dytdmm  (v5  Ai^wpor),  a mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mines,  between  Chaleidice  and 
Odomantice. 

Dyspontlum  (Awnr6ifrtor : Avov6mio%\  an 
ancient  town  of  Pisatis  in  Elis,  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Elenns  ; whereupon  its  inha- 
bitants removed  to  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia. 

EL 

£b5ra.  L Or  Eb&ra  Cerealis,  a small  town  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  modem  Sta  Cruz,  — 8.  Sumam^  liberaUtas 
Julia  (Evora\  a Roman  municipinro  in  Lusitania. 
^8.  Or  Sbflra  (S,  Luear  de  Barrameda)^  a town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis. 
^4.  A fortress  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarm- 
coneniis. 

EboHctun  or  Ebnr&cnm  (York),  a town  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britain,  was  made  a Roman  station 
by  Agricola,  and  soon  became  the  chief  Roman 
settlement  in  the  whole  island.  It  was  both  a 
rounicipium  and  a colony.  It  was  tho  head-quarters 
of  the  sixth  legion,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
emperors  when  they  visited  Britain.  Here  the 
emperors  Septimius  Severus  and  Conatantius  Chlo- 
rus  died.  Part  of  the  ancient  Roman  walls  still 
exist  at  York  ; and  many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  modem  city. 

Eborolfceam  (Emule  on  the  river  5w«/e),  a 
town  in  Aquitania. 

Ebrodflnum  (E’m5nm),  a town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  the  Cottinn  Alps. 

EtaAdae  or  Hebftdae  (Hebridr$)^  islands  ie  the 
Western  Ocean  off  Britain.  They  were  5 in 
number,  according  to  Ptolemy,  2 called  Ebudae, 
Maleus,  Epidium,  and  Ricina. 

Ebnrom&^tis  or  Habromagni  (nr.  Bram  or 
ViUeraxons),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensia 

Ebturdnee,  a German  people,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgica,  beta-een  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (J/dos)  in  a marshy  and 
woody  district  They  were  dependants  (d^Ue) 
of  the  Treviri,  and  were  in  Caesar's  time  undmhe 
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rule  of  Ambioriz  and  Cativoloit.  Their  mearrec- 
tion  against  the  Koroant«  b.  c.54,  was  severely 
punished  by  Caesar,  and  from  this  time  they  dis* 
apwar  from  history. 

^tUOTlOM.  [Ai’LXRCI.] 

Ebfifua  or  EbflJUf  (/viza\  the  largest  of  the 
Pitjrusae  insulae,  otf  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  reckoned 
by  some  writers  among  the  Baleares.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  hgs.  Its  capital,  also  called 
Elmiua,  was  a civitas  foederata,  possessed  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  was  well  built,  and  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

£cb&t&n&  (t&  '£ic4^drora.  Ion.  and  PoeL  *Ay€d- 
Tcu'a:  f/amadan\  a great  city,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  near  the  foot  of  Mt  Orontes.  in  the  N.  of 
Great  Media,  was  the  capital  of  the  Median  king- 
dom,  and  after«*ards  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Persian  and  Parthian  kings.  Its  foundation  was 
more  ancient  than  any  historical  record  : Herodotus 
ascribes  it  to  Deioces,  and  Diodorus  to  Semimmis. 
It  had  a circuit  of  240  stadia,  and  was  surrounded 
by  7 walls,  each  overtopping  the  one  before  it,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  of  different  colours : 
these  walls  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius. The  citadel,  of  great  strength,  was  used  as 
the  royal  treasury.  Below  it  stood  a raagniticent 
palace,  the  tiles  of  which  were  silver,  and  the  ca- 
pitalv  entablatures,  and  wainscotings,  of  silver  and 
gold  ; treasures  which  the  Seleucidae  coined  into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  4000  talents.  The  circuit 
of  this  palace  was  7 stadia. 

Eeetxa  (Ecetranus),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Volsci,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  capital  of 
this  people,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

^heddrof  in  Herod.  *Ex«l^por), 

a small  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Crestonia,  flows 
through  Mygdonio,  and  falls  into  the  Thermaic 
gulf. 

ScblHdae  (’Ex^^tSai:  an  Attic  de- 

nus  K.  of  Munychta,  called  after  a hero  Echelus. 

Eebeznos  ("Excm^^X  son  of  AGropus  and  grand- 
son of  Cepheus,  succeeded  Lycurgus  as  king  of 
Arcadia.  In  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  Echeiniis  slew,  in  single  combat, 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  In  consequence  of 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the  Isthmus,  the 
Hcraclidae  were  obliged  to  promise  not  to  repeat 
their  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  50  years. 

Eoheatr&tut  (*Ex^<rrpaT0{),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Agis  I.,  and  father  of  Labotos  or  Leobotes. 

Echetla  (’Ex^tAo),  a town  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Sy- 
racuse in  the  mountains. 

EebStua  ("ExsTot),  a cruel  king  of  Epirus.  His 
daughter,  Metope  or  Amphissa,  w*ho  had  yielded 
to  her  lover  Af^chmodicus,  was  blinded  by  her 
father,  and  Acchmodicus  was  cruellv  mutilated. 

Ecbldna  ('Ex(8*'a),  daughter  of  Tartarus  and 
Oe,  or  of  Chrysaor  nnd  Callirrhoc,  or  of  Peiraa  and 
Styx.  The  upper  port  of  her  body  was  that  of 
a beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyes,  while  the 
lower  part  was  that  of  a serpent,  of  a vast  sire. 
She  was  a horrible,  aud  blood-thirsty  monster. 
She  became  by  Typhon  the  mother  of  the 
Chimaera,  of  the  many-headed  dog  Orthut,  of 
the  hundred-headed  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of  the  Colchian  dragon, 
of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerberus  (hence  called  EckU- 
nZus  cunts),  of  Scylla,  of  Gorgon,  of  the  Lernaean 
Hydra  {Echidna  ^emoeri),  of  the  eagle  which 
consumed  the  liver  of  Prometheus,  and  of  the  No- 
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mean  lien.  She  was  killed  in  her  sleep  by  Argui 
Panoptet.  According  to  Hesiod  she  lived  with 
Typhon  in  a cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  but 
another  tradition  transported  her  to  Scythia,  where 
she  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Agathyrsus, 
Oelomis,  and  Scythes.  (Herod,  ir.  8 — 10.) 

Eohln&det  ('Ex<*^st  or  *Ex«ku:  Curzolari\ 
a group  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
lout,  belonging  to  Acamania,  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Achelous. 
The  legend  related  that  they  were  originally 
Nymphs,  who  dwelt  on  the  mainland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  and  that  on  one  occasion  having 
forgotten  to  present  any  offerings  to  the  god  Ache- 
lous, when  they  sacrifleed  to  the  other  gods,  the 
river-god,  in  wrath,  tore  them  away  from  the  main- 
land with  the  ground  on  which  they  were  sacrifle- 
ing,  carried  them  out  to  sea,  and  formed  them  into 
islands.  — The  Kchinades  appear  to  have  derived 
their  name  fium  their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus 
or  sea-urchin.  — The  largest  of  these  islands  was 
named  Dunchlum  {Aov\lxior).  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  from  it  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus, 
went  to  the  Trojan  War.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  united  to  the  mainland. 

Ecldoit  ('ExiW).  I.  One  of  the  5 surviving 
Sparti  who  had  growm  up  from  the  dragon's  teeth, 
which  Cadmus  had  sow*n.  He  married  Agave,  by 
w'hom  he  became  the  hither  of  Pentheui : he  as- 
sisted Cadmus  in  the  building  of  Thebes.»8.  Son 
of  Hermes  and  Antianlra,  twin-brother  of  Erytui 
nr  Etirytus,  with  w’hom  he  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
— 3.  A celebrated  Grecian  painter,  flourished  B.C. 
3.52.  One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  was  Semi- 
ramis  pasting  from  the  state  of  a handmaid  to  that 
of  a queen  ; in  this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new 
bride  w*as  admirably  depicted.  The  picture  in  the 
V’atican,  known  as  ‘‘  the  Aldohrandini  Marriage.*' 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a copy  from  the 
**  Bride  " of  Kchion. 

Echo  (*Hx«v),  an  Oreado  who,  according  to  the 
legend  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Juno  engaged 
by  incessantly  talking  to  her,  while  Jupiter  was 
sporting  with  the  mmiphs.  Juno,  however,  found 
out  the  trick  that  w*as  played  upon  her,  and  pu- 
nished Echo  by  changing  bvr  into  an  echo,  that  is, 
a being  with  no  control  over  its  tongue,  which  is 
neither  able  to  speak  before  anyl>ody  else  has 
spoken,  nor  to  be  silent  when  somebody  else  has 
spoken.  Echo  in  this  state  fell  desperately  in  love 
w’ith  Narcissus  \ but  as  her  love  was  not  returned, 
she  pined  aw*ay  in  grief,  so  that  in  the  end  there 
remained  of  her  nothing  but  her  voice.  (Ov.  Afet. 
iii.  3.56--401.) 

Ecphaatldei  {*ZK^ayrl$ijs),  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  flourished  about  B.C. 
460,  a little  before  Cratinus.  The  meaning  of  the 
surname  of  Kairvlos,  w hich  was  given  to  him  by 
his  rivals,  seems  to  imply  a mixture  of  suhtihy  and 
obscurity.  He  ridiculed  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
Mcgaric  comedy,  and  was  himself  ridiculed  on  the 
some  ground  by  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes. 

Edessa  or  AatioohU  Callirr)i6e  (‘'E5«<rot^  *Av- 
KaAAi^pbp,  or  *A  fii^otdfi€apos : O.T. 
Ur : Ur/uk)t  a very  ancient  city  in  the  N.  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  capital  of  Osro^e,  and  the  seat  of 
an  independent  kingdom  from  B.  c.  137  to  a.  o. 
216.  [Abgarus.]  It  stood  on  the  river  Scirtus 
or  Bnrdosanes,  which  often  inundated  and  damaged 
the  city.  It  was  bere  that  Carocalia  was  murdered. 
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Harln^^  nifTcred  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reij^n  of 
Joftin  I.,  the  city  wai  rebuilt  and  named  Juatino* 
polit. — The  Edeua  of  Strabo  is  evidently  a dif- 
ferent place,  namely  the  city  nsually  called  Bam- 
bYce  or  Hietapoli*. 

'EdiOni  or  8ed9t&ni,  a people  in  HUpania 
Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Celtilieri.  Their  chief 
town*  were  VvtLENCM,  Saouktum,  CASaaR- 
AtTOUsTA,  and  Edeia,  a1»o  called  Liria  {Ljfria), 
£ddiii  or  Eddnaa  ('HSvyoi,  i ),  a Thracian 

people,  between  the  Neetui  and  the  Strvmon. 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  orgiaelic  worehip  of 
Bacchua ; whence  Eddnia  in  the  Latin  poeU  »ig- 
nihea  a female  Bacchante,  and  Horace  says  (Oimt. 
ii.  7.  26),  A'ba  wmiM  haediobor  Edonit. — The 

poet!  frequently  uae  Edoni  a«  lynonyroona  with 
Thraciana. 

EdtXon  ('HcrfMK),  king  of -the  PlacianTheb£  in 
Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of 
Hector.  He  and  7 of  hii  tons  were  alain  by 
Achillea,  when  the  latter  took  Thebea 

EgeUaU,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  HUpania 
TarraconenaU. 

Sgirla.  [AaoiatA.] 

Sgeata.  [ScoasTa.] 

Kgnitla  ( Torre  d*  Anazzo)^  a town  in  Apulia, 
on  the  coaat,  called  Onatia  by  Horace  (Hoi,  i.  5. 
97),  who  speaka  of  it  aa  Lymphie  (i.  e.  Aym/Ata) 
tm^ir  entrueia^  probably  on  account  of  ita  bad 
or  deficient  supply  of  water.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  miraculoui  atone  or  altar,  which  of  itself 
set  on  fire  frankincenae  and  wood  ; a prodigy 
which  afforded  amusement  to  Horace  and  hia 
friendi,  who  looked  upon  it  aa  a mere  trick.  — 
Egnatia  owed  ita  chief  importance  to  being  situated 
on  the  great  high  rond  from  Home  to  Drundisium. 
This  road  reached  the  sea  at  Egnatia,  and  from 
this  town  to  Brundisium  it  bore  the  name  of  the 
Via  l^natiak  The  continuation  of  this  road  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrhachium  to 
Byzantium  also  bore  the  name  of  the  IVa  EyKtUia, 
It  was  the  great  military  road  between  Italy  and 
the  E.  Commencing  at  Dyrrhachium,  it  pnas^  by 
Lychnidus,  HeraclCa,  L)'ncestis.  Edesaa,  Theaan- 
lonica,  Amphipolis,  Philippi,  and  traversing  the 
whole  of  Thrace,  finally  reached  Byzantium. 

Egii&tii,  a family  of  Samnite  origin,  some  of 
whom  settled  at  Teanum.  L OBLLtra  Eonatk's 
leader  of  the  Samnites  in  the  3rd  Samnite  war,  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Homans,  B.c.  295.^2.  Marius 
EoNATira,  one  of  the  lenders  of  the  Italian  allies 
in  the  Social  War.  was  killed  in  battle,  H9.— 8.  M, 
Eonatil'S  Hu  pus,  aedile  20  and  praetor  19,  was 
executed  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
hia  having  formed  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Autrustua.^4  P.  Eonatius  Cblbr.  [Barba.] 
don  *H7optor  : OmUtea  or  Rendina)^  ^ 

a town  in  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon, 
25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was  the 
harbour.  Bmsidna,  aHer  obtaining  possession  of 
Amphipolis,  attempted  to  seize  Eion  also,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Thucydides  with  an 
Athenian  fleet,  B.C.  424. 

ddnes  a towm  in  Argolis  with  a 

harbour,  subject  to  Mycenae  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
but  not  mentioned  in  later  itmea. 

£Uea  ('EXo/a:  Kaslu\  an  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  Aeolia  in  Asia  Minor,  said  to  hare  been 
founded  by  Mneitheus,  stood  12  stadia  S.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  CaVeus,  and  120  stadia  (or  16  Homan 
miles)  from  Pergamua,  to  which  city,  in  the  time  of 
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the  Pergamene  kingdom,  it  served  for  a harbour 
(4irlp«(or).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.  c.  90.  The  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  which  forma 
a part  of  thegreat  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  was  named 
after  it  Sinus  Elaiucua  ('EXoIria^s  adAwor,  of 
Ckamieii). 

Elaetls  ('EXoioOt,  -oOvror : *EXojo^ior).  1. 
£UMU  ('EX«ovt : Cri/ia),  a town  on  the  S.R  point 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  with  a harbour  and 
an  heroum  of  Protesilaua.^  2.  {Mezolonyki)^  a 
town  in  Aetolia,  S.  of  Pleuron.  *8.  A town  in 
Argolis.  •>•4.  A demua  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontia 

dagab&loi,  Homan  emperor,  a.  d.  218 — 222, 
son  of  Julia  Soemiaa  and  Voriua  Marcellas,  was 
bom  at  Eroeaa  about  205,  and  was  originally  called 
Varius  Avitub  Baabianub.  While  almoat  a 
child  he  became,  along  with  hia  first  cousin  Alex- 
ander Sevenia,  priest  of  Klagabalus,  the  Syro. 
Phoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  worship  a temple 
was  dedicated  in  his  native  citr.  It  was  from  tnia 
circumstance  that  he  obtained  the  name  Elagabalus, 
by  which  he  is  usually  known.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother  Julia  Maesa,  who  circulate  the  report 
that  Elagabalus  was  the  offspring  of  a secret  com- 
merce between  Soemias  and  Caracalia,  and  induced 
the  troops  in  Syria  to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign 
by  the  title  of  M.  Aurblius  Antoninus,  the 
16th  of  May,  218.  Macrinut  forthwith  marched 
against  Elagabalus,  but  was  defcoted  near  Antioch, 
June  8ih,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
Elagabalus  was  now  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  senate,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to  Home. 
The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  perished  at  the  age 
of  18,  after  having  occupied  the  throne  nearly  4 
years,  was  characterised  throughout  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  fantastic  folly  and  superstition, 
together  with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars 
almost  transcend  the  limits  of  credibility.  In  221 
he  adopted  his  first  cousin  Alexander  Severus,  and 
proclaimed  him  Caesar.  Having  become  jealous 
of  Alexander,  be  attempted  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  mother  Soemias 
by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  Alexander  was  a great 
favourite. 

ElAna.  [Ablana.] 

El&nt  ('Exdpa),  daughter  of  Orchomenus  or 
Minyas,  bore  to  Zeus  the  giant  Tityns.  Zeus,  from 
fear  of  Hera,  concealed  her  under  the  earth. 

Elatfia  (’EXdrfia:  'EXarti^r).  I.  (Nr.  Elephiha 
Hu.),  a town  in  Phocis,  and  the  most  important 
place  in  the  country  next  to  Delphi,  was  situated 
near  the  Cephiuus  in  a fertile  valley,  which  was 
an  important  pass  from  Thessaly  to  Boeotia.  Elatea 
was  thus  frequently  exposed  to  hostile  attacks.  It 
is  said  to  have  b^n  founded  by  Elatus,  son  of 
Areas.  2.  A town  in  Polai^otis  in  Thessaly, 
near  Gonni.  — 8.  Or  Elatrda,  a town  in  Epirus, 
near  the  snurccs  of  the  Cocytus, 

Sl&tai  C'EXaror).  1.  Son  of  Areas  and  Leanira, 
king  of  Arcadia,  husband  of  Laodice,  and  father 
of  Stymphalus,  Aepytus,  Cyllen,  and  Pereus.  He 
resided  on  mount  Cyllene,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Phocis,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Elatea.^ 
2.  A prince  of  the  l^apithae  at  lAtrissa  in  Thessaly, 
husband  of  Hippda,  and  fiither  of  Caeneus  and 
Polyphemus.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Arcadian  Elatus. 

EI&tst  [AHirr),  subsequently  Elaris  or  Elauris, 
a river  in  Aquitania,  a tributary  of  the  Liger. 
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Elbe  fEX^iv),  an  island  on  the  coaat  of  the 
Delta  of  E^pt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be> 
tween  the  Phatnitic  and  the  Tanitic  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharoah  Any  sis 
from  the  Aethiopian  Sabacon,  and  afterwards  of 
Amrrtaeus  from  the  Persians. 

Qia.  [Velia.] 

Eleotra  (’H^sVrpa),  t.  e.  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  1.  Daaffhter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wife  of 
Thaumai,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the  Harpies, 
Aello  and  Ocypete.  Daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Plei'dne,  one  of  the  7 Pleiades,  and  by  Zeus  mother 
of  lasinn  and  Dardanus.  According  to  an  Italian 
tradition,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king 
Cory  thus,  by  whom  she  had  a son  lasioii;  whereas 
by  ^us  she  w*as  the  mother  of  Dardanus.  It  was 
through  her  means,  according  to  another  tradition, 
that  the  Palladium  came  to  Troy;  and  when  she 
saw  the  city  of  her  son  Dardanus  perishing  in 
flames,  she  tore  out  her  hair  for  grief,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  a comet  According  to 
others,  Electra  Knd  her  6 sisters  were  placed  among 
the  stars  as  the  7 Pleiades,  and  lost  their  brilliancy 
on  seeing  the  destruction  of  IHum.  ^S.  Sister  of 
Cadmus,  from  whom  the  Rlectrion  gate  at  Thebes 
was  said  to  hate  receited  its  name.— 4.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytacmnestia,  also  called 
Laodice,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  After 
the  murder  of  her  father  by  her  mother,  she  saved 
the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes,  by  sending 
him  under  the  protection  of  a slave  to  king  Stro* 
phius  at  Phanote  in  Phocis,  who  had  the  boy 
educated  together  irith  his  own  son  Pylades.  When 
Orestes  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  Electra  excited 
him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  and  as- 
sisted  him  in  slaying  their  mother,  Clytoemnestra. 
[ORKfiTBs.]  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The 
history  and  character  of  Electra  form  the  subject 
of  the  **  Choephori  ” of  Aeschylus,  the  “ Electra 
of  Euripides,  and  the  **  Electra  ''  of  Sophocles. 

Eleetrldea  InsHlae.  [Eridanus.] 

Elactrj^on  (*HAcicrpuM>'),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  husband  of  Anaxo, 
and  father  of  Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 
For  details  see  Amphitryon. 

Electrj^dni  CH^tKrpv^tnn).  L Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rhodoa  — 8.  A patronymic  from  Elec* 
tryon.  given  to  his  daughter,  Alcmene. 

ElS&ix  a town  in  Boeotia,  near  To- 

nag^ 

Uios  (^EAcos),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
mercy,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone. 

"r  TriopKnntis  (*£A«^>oyrieu.  ’EXf* 
^orrit:  Jexirah-fl-Zahir^  or  Jtzimh-eUA$»ouaH\ 
an  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a city  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  Syene,  and  7 stadia  below  the  Little 
Cataract,  was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  w'as  strongly  garrisoned  under  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans.  The  island  was  ex* 
tremely  fertile,  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  never 
shedding  their  leaves:  it  had  also  great  quarries. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  were  the 
temple  of  Cnuphis  and  a Nilometer  ; and  it  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  rock-hewn  temples. 

Elephantis,  a Greek  poetess  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatory  works 
Elrphawtifiox  WteUi)^  which  are  referred  to 
by  Martial  and  Suetoniua 

ERfpkinor  son  of  Chalcodon  and  of 

ImeoarSte  or  Melonippe,  and  prince  oftbe  Abontcs< 
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in  Euboea,  whom  he  led  against  Troy.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen : he  w'as  killed  before 
Troy  by  Agenor. 

Eleiuia  (*EAfv<rlr,  later ’EAetanV : *£Afv(r(Vior: 
Ltosina  or  Aessiaa),  a town  and  demos  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis  ^’aa  situated 
N.W.  of  Athena,  on  the  coast  near  the  frontiers  of 
Megara.  It  possessed  a magnificent  temple  of  De- 
meter,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  great  festival 
and  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinia,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
The  Eleusinia  were  originally  a festital  peculiar 
to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  independent  state ; but 
after  the  Eleusinians  bad  been  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  reign  of  Erechiheus,  according  to 
tradition,  the  Eleusinia  became  a festival  common 
to  both  cities,  though  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival  remained  with  the  descendants  of  Kumol- 
pua,  the  king  of  Eleusis.  For  an  account  of  the 
festival  see  Did,  of  Antiq.  art.  Eletuinia. 

EleuthSne  ('£X<vd«gaf : ’EA<ud<pci/r),  a town 
in  Attica  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  afterwards 
voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

Eleuthfolna  ('EAcvdfgtof),  a surname  of  Zeus, 
as  the  Deliverer,  {Diet,  of  AnL  art.  EUulherta.) 

Eleutherna  : 'EAcvdcpKuor),  a 

town  in  the  interior  of  Crete. 

Eleathiros  (*EAci^«por  : Nakr*eUKeltir^  i.  e. 
Gnat  Iiiver\  a river  forming  the  boundary  between 
Syria  and  Phoenice,  rose  in  Mt  Bargylus,  the  N. 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  and  fell  into  the  sea  be- 
tw«»en  Antarados  and  Tripolis. 

EUoIttfl,  a surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  where 
king  Numa  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elicius  an  altar 
on  the  Aventine.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Etruscans,  who  by  certain  prayers 
and  sacrifices  called  forth  (e/iete^a/  or  eoooc^tU) 
lightning,  or  invited  Jupiter  to  send  lightning.  The 
object  of  calling  dow'n  lightning  was  according  to 
Livy's  explanation  to  elicit  prodigies  (oJ  produfa 
eticienda^  Liv.  i.  20.). 

ElimlMrram.  [Auocl] 

Elimfn,  -ia,  or  ElimiOtia  (*£A(/i«(a,  *£A(^o, 
*£A(^^{r),  a district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  originally  belonged  to 
Ill}Tia,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains on  the  S.  and  the  Tympbaean  mountains  on 
the  W.  Its  inhabitants,  the  (‘EAci^w- 

To<),  were  Epirots. 

('HAis,  DoT.'^AAiv,  *HAcia:  ’HAsror,  Dor. 
’'AAior,  whence  Alii  in  Plautus),  a country  on  the 
\y.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Achuiu  on 
the  N.,  Arcadia  on  tlm  K.,  Messenia  on  the  S., 
and  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  The  country  was 
fertile,  watered  by  the  ALPHStJsand  its  tributaries, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  country  in  Greece 
which  produced  flax.  The  Penbus  is  the  only 
other  river  in  Elis  of  any  importance.  Elis  was 
divided  into  3 fiarts:— 1.  Zlif  Propar  or  HoUow 
Elii  KoIAu  ’HAir),  the  N.  port,  watered  by 
the  Peneus,  of  which  the  capital  n*as  also  called 
Elis.  — 2.  Pia&tls  (d  nurdns),  the  middle  portion, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Pisa. — 3.  Tripkylla 

Tpi^oAfa),  the  S.  portion,  of  which  Pvi.us  was 
the  capital,  lay  betwi*en  the  Alphous  and  the 
Neda.  — la  the  heroic  times  we  find  the  kingdom 
of  Nestor  and  the  Pclidac  in  the  S.  of  Elis  ; while 
the  N.  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Epcans 
('EwfioD,  with  whom  some  Actolian  tribes  were 
mingled.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
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the  HenclidAe,  the  Aetolian  chief  OxtIqi  recetTed 
Elit  &i  hie  share  of  the  conquest ; and  it  was  the 
union  of  his  Aetolian  iind  Dorian  followen  with 
the  Epeans,  which  formed  the  subsequent  popula- 
tion ^ the  countiT,  under  the  general  name  of 
Eleans.  Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to 
the  worship  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  near  Pisa,  in 
honour  of  whom  a splendid  festiral  was  held  every 
4 yean.  [Olympia.]  In  consequence  of  this 
festival  beinff  common  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  the 
country  of  Elis  was  declared  sacred,  and  its  inha- 
bitants possessed  priestly  privileges  Being  ex- 
empt from  war  and  the  dangers  of  invasion,  the 
Eleans  became  prosperous  and  wealthy ; their 
towns  were  unwalled  and  their  country  was  richly 
cultivated.  The  prosperity  of  their  eountry  was 
ruined  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  ; the  Athenians 
w'ere  the  first  to  disregard  the  sanctitr  of  the 
country  ; and  from  that  time  it  frequently  had  to 
take  part  in  the  other  contests  of  the  Greeks  — 
The  town  of  Elis  was  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and 
WAS  built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  by  the 
inhabitants  of  8 villages  who  united  leather,  end 
thus  formed  one  town.  It  Mioinallyh^  no  a*alls 
being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  sub- 
sequently it  was  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Elis 
formed  a close  alliance  with  the  Spartans  and  by 
their  means  destroyed  the  rival  city  of  Pisa,  and 
became  the  ruling  city  in  the  country,  &.C.  672. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  they  quarrelled  with 
the  Spartans  because  the  latter  bad  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lepraenm,  which  had  revolted  from  Elis 
The  Eleans  retaliated  upon  the  Spartans  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  Olympic  games. 

EUao.  [Aliso.] 

EUssa.  [Dido.] 

EUApIa  ("EAAoria).  1.  A district  in  the  N. 
of  Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Cenacum,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  which  disappeared  at  an 
eorly  period  : the  whole  island  of  Euboea  is  some- 
times called  Ellopia.  ~ S.  An  ancient  name  of  the 
district  about  Dodona  in  Epirus 

£ldn{  a town  of  the  Perrbaebi  in 

Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Limone 

SlpfoOT  (*£\T^>wp),  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Circe  into 
swine,  and  afterwards  back  into  men.  Intoxicated 
with  wine,  Eipenor  one  da^  fell  asleep  on  the  roof 
of  Circe's  resid«ice,  and  in  h}s  attempt  to  rise  he 
fell  down  and  broke  his  neck.  When  Ulysses 
was  in  the  lower  world,  he  met  the  shade  of  El- 

fsnor,  who  implored  him  to  hum  his  body.  After 
is  return  to  the  upper  w’orld,  Ulysses  complied 
with  this  request  of  his  friend. 

Xlpinica  (^EAtiWvti),  daughter  of  MUtiades 
and  sister  of  Cimon,  married  Callias.  [Callias.] 
EIoa&tM,  a people  in  Aquitania  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Their  chief  town  a'asEIiUa.  (Nr. 
Ewe  or  Entm.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Kufinus 
the  minister  of  Anadius.  * 

Sjhnaai,  [Elymais.] 

Slym&U,  a district  of  Susiana,  extending  from 
the  river  Eulaeus  on  the  W.  to  the  Omatis  on  the 
E.,  derived  its  name  from  the  Klymaei  or  Elvmi 
('EAu^toioi,  ‘’EXv^iei),  a warlike  and  predatory 
people,  who  are  alto  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Great  Media:  in  the  Persian  armies  they  served 
as  archers.  These  Rlymoei  were  probably  among 
the  most  artcient  inbabiunts  of  the  country  N.  of 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  0.  T.  iSusiana 
is  called  EitoK. 
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Eljiui.  [£lyml'8.] 

Elymidtii.  [Elimsa.] 

Eljhnui  (^EAv^r),  a Trojan,  natural  son  of 
Anchises  and  brother  of  Eryz.  Previous  to  the 
emigration  of  Aeneas,  Elyraus  and  Aegestus  had 
fled  from  Troy  to  Sicily,  and  had  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Crimisus.  When  afterwards 
Aeneas  also  arrived  there,  be  built  for  them  the 
towns  of  Aegesta  and  Klyiue.  The  Trojans  who 
settled  in  t^t  part  of  Sicily  called  themselves 
Elymi,  after  Elymus. 

Elfrui  C'EAt^r),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Crete, 
S.  of  Cydonia. 

EljUain  (’HAvo'iov  w^Sior,  later  simply  *HAu- 
oioy),  the  fdd».  In  H<»ner  {fid.  iv.  563) 

Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of  the  dead  ; 
he  |daces  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth,  near  Ocean, 
and  describes  it  as  a happy  land,  where  there  it 
neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  and  always  fanned 
by  the  delightful  breeses  of  Zepbyrus.  Hither  fa- 
voured heroes,  like  Menelaut,  pass  without  dying, 
and  live  happy  under  the  rule  of  Rbadamamhys. 
— The  Elysium  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar  are  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Blessed  (ftairdpwv  ru^oi),  which  they 
place  in  the  Ocean.  Fmm  these  legends  arose  the 
fabulous  island  of  Atlantis.  — The  Elysium  of 
V^irgil  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  residence 
of  the  shades  of  the  Bleued. 

EmiithTa  *H/ia0<cds),  a district  of 

Macedonia,  between  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axius, 
formerly  part  of  Paeonia,  and  the  original  seat  of 
the  Macedonian  nMmarchy.  The  poets  frequently 
give  the  name  of  Ematbia  to  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia, and  sometimes  even  to  the  neighbouring 
Thessaly. 

BmithYdea,  the  9 daughters  of  Pieros,  king  of 
Ematbia. 

Em&thlott  (*H^io91wr),  son  of  Tithonus  and 
Eos.  brother  of  Meranon,  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

lESmb&lima  (*E/49dAi^),  a city  of  the  Paropa- 
misadae  in  N.  India,  near  the  fortress  of  Aonios, 
16  days*  inarch  from  the  Indus.  (Q.  Curt) 

Em^sa  or  Eniisaa  (*£/u«ffo,  *'E^<e’<ra  : ‘Ejuemi- 
: /f«ms  or  //oms),  a city  of  Syria,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  province  of  Apamene, 
but  afterwards  the  capital  of  Phoenice  Libanesia, 
was  in  Strabo's  time  the  residence  of  independent 
Arabian  princes  ; but  under  Carocalla  it  was  made 
a colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  It  is  a remarkable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  being 
the  native  city  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  of  Elagabalus,  who  exchanged  the 
high  priesthood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun 
ill  this  city  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  ; and  also  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  battle  between  Aurelian  and  Zenobia, 
A.  D.  273. 

Emmlnldae  (*E/u^cvI3«u),  a princely  family  at 
Agrigentiim,  which  traced  their  origin  to  the  my- 
thical hero  Polynkes.  Among  its  members  we 
know  Emmenides  (from  whom  the  familv  derived 
its  name)  the  father  of  Aenesidamus,  wliose  sons 
Tberon  and  Xenocrates  are  celebrated  by  Pindar 
as  victors  at  the  great  games  of  Greece. 

Emddi  Xontes,  or  -us,  or  -ei,  or  (ra 
3d  6pT|,  rb  6pos^  or  6 : //tmufuya 

J/.),  a range  of  mountains  N.  of  India,  forming  the 
prolongation  E.wards  of  the  Paropomisus. 

EmpdcUicles  (*£ft«c3oxAnr),  of  .\grigentum  in 
Sicily,  flourished  about  B.  c.  444.  Although  he 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family* 
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ha  joined  the  rcTolation  in  which  ThrasydReiu,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Theron,  was  expelled.  His 
zeal  in  the  establishment  of  political  equality  is 
said  to  have  been  manifested  by  his  magnanimous 
support  of  the  poor,  by  his  severity  in  persecuting 
the  overbearinff  conduct  of  the  aristocrats,  and  in 
his  declining  tne  sovereignty  which  was  offered  to 
him.  His  brilliant  oratory,  his  penetrating  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  the  imputation  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers,  which  he  had  acquired  by  curing 
diseases,  by  his  successful  exertions  in  removing 
marshy  districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and 
obnoxious  winds,  spread  a lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  called  a magician  (7di}r),  and  he  appears 
to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  powers. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  made 
some  stay  at  Athens.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  marvellous,  like  his  life.  One  tradition 
represented  him  as  having  Wn  removed  from  the 
earth,  like  a divine  being  ; and  another  related  that 
he  threw  himself  into  tbe  flames  of  mount  Aetna, 
that  by  bis  sudden  disappearance  he  might  be  be- 
lieved to  be  a god  ; but  it  was  added  that  the  vol- 
cano threw  up  one  of  his  sandals,  and  thus  revealed 
the  manner  of  his  death.  The  rhetorician  Gorgias 
was  a diKiple  of  Empedocles.  — The  works  of 
Empedocles  w*ere  all  in  verse.  The  two  most  im- 
portant were  a didactic  poem  on  nature  (flepl 
<Tfwf  >,  of  which  considerable  fragments  are  extant, 
and  a poem,  entitled  KaBapfioi^  which  seems  to 
hare  recommended  good  moral  conduct  as  the  | 
meant  of  averting  epidemics  and  other  evils.  Lu- 
cretius, the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Empedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model.  Empedocles  was  acquainted  with 
the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of' 
either  school,  although  he  agreed  with  the  latter 
in  bis  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls,  and  in  a 
few  other  points.  With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  arising  out  of  nothing.  Aristotle  with  justice 
mentions  him  among  the  Ionic  physiologists,  and 
places  him  in  very  close  relation  to  the  atomistic 
philosophers  and  to  .Anaxagoras.  Empedocles  first 
established  the  number  of  4 elements,  which  he 
called  the  roots  of  things. 

Empdrloa  or  Emporium  ('E^wopfai,  *E^to- 
pfiOK,  *E>tirdp»ov : *Efivopinis : nvpurtas),  a town 

of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  TarraconensU  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situated  on  the  river  Clodianus, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phocaeans  from  Massilia,  and  was 
divided  into  2 parts,  at  one  time  separated  from 
c.ach  other  by  a wall  : the  part  near  the  coast  Wing 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  part  towards  the 
interior  by  the  Indigetes.  It  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  Julius  Caesar.  Its  harbour  was  much 
frequented : here  Scipio  Africanus  6rst  landed 
when  he  came  to  Spain  in  the  2nd  Punic  War. 

EmpfUom  {AnfpifflioneS)^  a small  town  in  La- 
tium,  near  Tibur. 

Empfisa  ("Efivoofra),  n monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devour  human  beings.  It  could 
assume  different  forms,  and  was  sent  by  Hecate  to 
frighten  travellers.  It  was  believed  usually  to 
appear  with  one  leg  of  brass  and  the  other  of  an 
ass,  whence  it  was  called  or  dyoKtiKri. 

The  Uamiae  and  Mormolyceia,  who  assumed  the 
farm  of  handsome  women  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing young  men,  and  then  sucked  their  blood  like 
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vampyrt  and  ate  their  flesh,  were  reckoned  among 
the  Empusae. 

EnarAphSras  (^Evog^^por),  ion  of  Hippocoon, 
a pauionate  suitor  of  Helen,  when  she  was  yet 
quite  young.  Tyndareus,  therefore,  entrusted  the 
maiden  to  tbe  care  of  Theseus.  Euarephorus  bad 
a heroum  at  Sparta. 

EneHl&dtia  ('£7«t4AaSot),  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ge, 
and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  giants  who  made 
war  upon  the  gods.  He  w'ai  killed,  according  to 
some,  by  a flash  of  lightning,  by  Zeus,  who  buried 
him  under  mount  Aetna ; according  to  others, 
Athena  killed  him  with  her  chariot,  or  threw  upon 
him  the  island  of  Sicily. 

Enchlles  (’Eyx'Am,  also  *E7x^* 

Aioi),  an  Illyrian  tribe. 

Endoeui  (^rSo(or),  an  Athenian  statuar}*,  is 
called  a disciple  of  Daedalus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  on  bis  flight  from  Crete.  This 
statement  roust  be  taken  to  express,  not  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art  which  he 
practised.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  about  & c.  560. 

End^hmlon  (’Ev5u^wm),  a youth  distinguished 
by  bis  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  story  for 
his  perpetual  sleep.  Some  traditions  about  £n- 
dymion  refer  us  to  Elis,  and  others  to  Caria,  and 
others  again  are  a combination  of  the  two.  Ac- 
cording to  one  set  of  legends,  he  was  a son  of 
Aethlius  and  Ctdyce,  or  of  Zeus  and  Calyce,  and 
succeeded  Aethlius  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Others 
related  that  he  had  come  from  Elis  to  mount 
Latmus  in  Caria,  whence  ho  is  called  the  Latmian 
As  he  slept  on  Latmus,  his  surprising 
beauty  warmed  the  cold  heart  of  Selene  (the  moon ), 
who  came  donm  to  him,  kissed  him,  and  lay  by 
his  side.  His  eternal  sleep  on  Latmus  is  assigned 
to  different  causes ; but  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Selene  had  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  50  daughters.  There  is  a beautiful 
statue  of  a sleeping  Endymion  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Engjhun  {^Eyyvov  or  'Eyyviov : 'Eyyvcfos^  En- 
gtiinus:  Gan^'),  a tonm  in  the  interior  of  Sicily 
near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Siculi,  but  is  said  to  have  been  colo- 
nised by  the  Cretans  under  Minos:  it  possessed  a 
celebrated  teniple  of  the  great  mothi-r  of  the  gods. 

.Enlpaui  (*Ev<ireoi).  1.  A river  in  Thesial}*, 
rises  in  Mt  Othrys,  receives  the  Apidanus  near 
Pharsalns,  and  Hows  into  the  Peneus.  Poseidon 
assumed  the  form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Tyro,  who  w'as  in  love  with 
Knipeus.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Pelias  and  Nelcus.  Ovid  relates  (Afrt  vi.  116) 
that  Neptune  (Poseidon)  haring  assumed  the  form 
of  Knipeus,  became  by  Iphimcdia  the  father  of 
Otus  and  £phia]tes.-*2.  A small  river  in  Pisatis 
(Elis)  flows  Into  the  Alpheus  near  its  mouth. « 
8.  A small  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
Olympus. 

Eima  or  Henna  C'Esra : *Evy<uot : Castro  Gio^ 
ronat).  an  ancient  and  fortified  town  of  the  Siculi 
in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Catana  to  Agrigentum, 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  island  (d/A<»^or 
\ias).  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  which 
bore  large  crops  of  wheat ; it  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (Ceres\  and  pos- 
sessed a celebrated  temple  of  this  goddess.  Ac- 
cording to  later  tradition  it  was*  in  a flowery  m«a» 
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(Cantor  and  Pollux). 

(Prom  aCoin  in  Um  Britiili  Muaeum.)  Pa^  228. 


IHomiri  (Cantor  and  Polinx). 
(MUlii).  Uul.  Myth.,  pi.  iw.)  Pa^u  SS8. 


Eroe  (Cnpidl  whetthie  hix  Dnrtx. 
(Do  la  Chautno,  Geitmie  Antlolu*. 


DIrce.  Group  at  Naiden. 
(MalTol.  pi.  iS.)  PaKea2lP.45. 


Eros  CCnpld). 

(MuMura  CapUoUnum.  vui.  i,  Ut.  57.) 


Eros  ((^ipid).  (From  a Gem.) 


Adventures  of  Dionysus  (BardiqaX 

(From  the  Chonude  MoimiDeiit  of  Lysicrates.)  See  Ulustnuiont  opposite  pp.  224, 227. 
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Delmatiui,  Bomtn  Caet&r,ob.  A.  D.  33T.  Face  SIO. 


Demetriua  FoUoreotcv,  King  of  Macedonia,  ob.  n.c.  S8S, 
Page  313. 


Demetriua  I.  Soter,  King  of  Sjrria,  ob.  e.c.  IJO. 
Fagea  213, 21i. 


Demetrius  II.  Nlcator,  King  of  Syria,  ob.  n.c.  135.  Page  iU. 

r.  faoep.  8U.] 


Dionjduf  of  Ileracleu,  a.  c.  30S.  Page  8S5. 


Domitia,  wife  of  Domitlon.  Page  330. 


Dotnitian,  Rocnac  Emperor,  A.D.  81— 06.  ftgca830,83l. 


ENNIUS. 

dow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna  that  Pluto 
carried  off  Proserpine,  and  the  cave  was  shown 
through  which  the  god  paosed  as  he  carried  off  his 
prise.  Its  importance  gradually  declined  from  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  when  it  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Romans,  because  it  bad  attempted 
to  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Ennluf,  (t,  the  Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Ru- 
diac,  in  Calabria,  b.  c.  239.  He  was  a Greek  by 
birth,  but  a subject  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.  In  20-1  Cato,  who  was  then 
quaestor,  found  Ennius  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  189  Ennius  accom* 
panied  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  the  Aetolian 
campaign,  and  shared  his  triumph.  Through  the 
SOD  of  Nobilior,  Ennius,  when  advanced  in  life, 
obtained  the  rights  of  a Roman  citiaen.  He  dwelt 
in  a humble  bouse  on  the  Aventinc,  and  maintained 
himself  by  acting  as  a preceptor  to  the  youths  of 
the  Homan  nobles.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  elder  Sclpio  Africanus. 
He  died  169,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  tlie  Scipios,  and  his  bust  was 
allowed  a place  among  the  effigies  of  that  noble 
house.  Ennius  was  rt'garded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  father  of  their  poetry  {a/ter  flomerus^  Hor.  £p. 
ii.  1.  50).  Cicero  calls  him  Summut  pocta  nosier ; 
and  Virgil  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of 
his  thoughts,  and  not  a few  of  his  expressions. 
All  the  works  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fragments.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hex- 
ameters, entitled  JuntUiuiH  Libri  xviii.,  being 
a history  of  Rome,  commencing  with  the  loves  of 
Mors  and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  own 
times.  The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in  Livy 
may  have  been  taken  from  Ennius.  No  great 
•pace,  however,  was  allotted  to  the  earlier  records, 
for  the  contest  with  Hannibal,  which  was  described 
with  great  minuteness,  commenced  with  the  7th 
book,  the  first  Punic  war  being  passed  over  alto- 
gether. He  wrote  numerous  tragedies,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  translations  or  adaptations 
from  the  Greek,  the  metres  of  the  originals  being 
in  most  cases  closely  imitated.  He  wn^te  alioafew 
comedies,  and  several  other  works,  such  as  Satirae^ 
composed  in  a great  variety  of  metres,  from  which 
circumstance  they  probably  received  their  name  ; 
a didactic  poem,  entitled  Epickamus  ; a panegyric 
on  Scipio  ; Epigrams,  &c.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Ennius  is  by  Hieronymus  Co- 
lumna,  Neapol.  4to.  1590,  reprinted  with  consider- 
able additions,  by  Hessclius,  Amstid.  4to.  1707. 

Endpe  ('Eydni),  a town  in  Messenia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Gsrsnia. 

Elite Ua  (*'EKTfAXa:  Elntelliuus,  Enteliensit: 
Enteila),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sicani  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  on  the  \V.  side,  said  to  have 
In-en  founded  by  Entellus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  Trojan  Ac^estus.  It  was  sul^equently 
seixod  and  peopled  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries 
of  Dionysius. 

En^&Uaa  (’ErvcUior),  the  Warlike,  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
epithet  of  Area.  At  a later  time  Enyalius  and 
Ares  were  distinguished  as  2 different  gods  of 
war ; Enyalius  was  looked  upon  as  a son  of  Area 
and  Enyo,  or  of  Cronos  and  Rhea.  The  name  is 
evidently  derived  from  Enyo. 

£n^O  (’Evvoi ),  the  goddess  of  war,  w'ho  delights 
in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns,  and 
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accompanies  Ares  in  battles.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  of  war,  see  Dsllona. 

Eordaea  (’Eop5aia,  also  *Eop5ia),  a district  and 
towm  in  the  N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the 
Eordi  ('EopSof,  also  ’Eop5o7ot). 

£5a  (’Hsjr,  Att'Ecsr),  in  Latin  AurSn,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  red,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia  or  Eur^'phossa ; or  of  Pallas, 
according  to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  every  night 
she  rose  from  the  couch  of  her  spouse  Tithonus, 
and  on  a chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  I^am- 
pus  and  Phafe'ton  she  ascended  up  to  heaven  from 
the  river  Oceanus,  to  announce  the  coming  light 
of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to  mortals.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Eos  not  only  announces  the 
coming  Sun,  but  accompanies  him  throughout  the 
day,  and  her  career  is  not  complete  till  the  even- 
ing ; hence  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  daylight,  and  was  completely  identified  by 
the  tragic  writers  with  Hemera.  She  carried  otF 
several  youths  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  such 
as  Orion,  CspHALts,  and  Tithonus,  whence  she 
is  called  by  Ovid  Tiiftonta  eonjttx.  She  bore 
Memnon  to  Tithonus.  [Mimnon.J  By  Astreeut 
the  became  the  mother  of  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Notus, 
Heosphorus,  and  other  stars. 

SpunuiOlidAf  (^Eira/tdPi^vSar,  ^ETo^iirfi^pSat), 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  son  of  Pol^nn- 
nis,  was  bom  and  reared  in  poverty,  though  bis 
blood  wna  noble.  His  close  and  enduring  friend- 
ship with  Pelopidat  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  campaign  in  which  they  served  together  on  the 
Spartan  side  against  Mantinea,  where  Pelopidaa 
having  fallen  in  a battle,  apparently  dead,  Epami- 
nondas  protected  his  body  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  b.  c.  385.  After  the  Spartans  bad  been 
expelled  from  Thebes,  379,  Epaminondas  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affisirs.  In  37 1 he  was  one  of 
the  Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so 
fatal  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  success 
of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to 
the  tactics  of  Epaminondas.  He  it  w'aa  who  most 
strongly  urged  the  giving  battle,  while  he  em- 
ploy^ all  the  means  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  not  excluding  even 
omens  and  oracles,  for  which,  when  unfavourable, 
be  bad  but  recently  expressed  his  contempt.  In 
369  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  the  1st  invasion 
of  Peloponneius  by  the  Thebans ; and  before  leav- 
ing Peloponnesus  he  restored  the  Messenians  to 
their  country  and  established  a new  city,  named 
Messene.  On  their  return  home  Epaminondas  mid 
Pelopidas  were  impeached  by  their  enemies,  on  a 
capital  charge  of  having  retained  their  command 
beyond  the  legal  term.  The  fact  itself  was  true 
enough ; but  they  were  both  honourably  acquitted, 
Epaminondas  having  expressed  his  willingness  to 
die  if  the  Thebans  would  record  that  be  bad  been 
put  to  death  becatise  he  bad  humbled  Sparta  and 
I taught  his  countrymen  to  face  and  to  conquer  her 
! armies.  In  368  he  again  led  a Theban  army  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  did  not  advance  far,  lind,  on 
his  return,  was  repulsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack 
which  he  made  on  Corinth.  In  the  same  year  we 
find  him  serving,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Theban 
army  which  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelo- 
pidas  from  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  which  wu 
saved  from  utter  destmetion  only  by  the  ability  of 
Epaminondas.  In  367  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
another  force  to  release  Pelopidas,  and  accomplished 
his  object  without  even  string  a blow,  and  bj 
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the  mere  preUige  of  hie  name.  In  366  he  invaded 
the  Peloponneaiu  for  the  3rd  time,  and  in  362  for 
the  4th  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a brilliant 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinte ; but 
in  the  full  career  of  victory  he  received  a mortal 
wound.  He  was  told  that  his  death  would  folloa* 
directly  on  the  javelin  being  extracted  from  the 
wound ; and  he  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done 
till  he  had  been  assured  that  his  shield  was  safe, 
and  that  the  victory  was  with  his  countrymen.  It 
was  a disputed  point  by  whose  band  he  fell : 
among  others,  the  honour  ivos  assigned  to  Gryllus, 
the  sou  of  Xenophon.  Epaminondas  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Greece.  He  raised  Thebes  to 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  she  lost  almost  as 
soon  as  he  died.  Both  in  public  and  in  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  integrity  and  upright- 
ness, and  he  carried  into  daily  practice  the  lessons 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  student 

Epaphrd^ttll  (’Ewa^pdSrrot).  L A freedman 
and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Nero.  He  assisted 
Nero  in  killing  himself,  and  he  w*os  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Doroilian.  The  philosopher  Epictetus 
was  bis  fiWdman.«»3.  ](.  MatHui  Epaphrodl- 
tui,  of  Cbacronea,  a Greek  grammarian,  the  slave 
and  afterwards  the  freedman  of  Modestus,  the  prae- 
fect  of  Egypt.  He  subsequently  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  down 
to  the  time  of  Nerra.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works  and  commentaries, 

Ep&phnf  ("Ewa^s),  son  of  Zeus  and  To,  bom 
on  the  river  N ile,  after  the  long  w*anderings  of  his 
mother.  He  w’as  concealed  by  the  Curetes,  at  the 
request  of  Hera,  but  was  diKovered  by  lo  in 
Syria.  He  subsequently  became  king  of  Egypt, 
married  Memphis,  a daughter  of  Nilus,  or,  according 
to  others,  Cassiopea,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis. 
He  had  a daughter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya 
(Africa)  received  its  name. 

EpdL  [Eue.] 

EpStXtun  ('Ewerioe;  nr.  Sirolmtcz^  Ru,),  a town 
of  the  Listii  in  Dalmatia  with  a good  harbour. 

Epeos  ('Ewfids).  1.  Son  of  Kndymion,  king  in 
Elis,  from  whom  the  Epei  arc  said  to  have  derived 
their  name.«~2.  Son  of  Panopeus,  went  with  30 
ships  from  the  Cyclades  to  Troy.  He  built  the 
wooden  horse  with  the  assistance  of  Athena. 

Ephistli  (*E^«rss : : Ru.  near  Ayoss- 

7«it,  i.  e.  'Ayioj  0fd\oyor,  the  title  of  Sl  John), 
the  chief  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Carians  and  Lelegea,  and  to  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Androclus,  the  son  of  Codrut,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Ionian  migration.  It  stood  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  C^fitcr,  near  its  mouth,  where 
n marshy  plain,  extending  S.  from  the  river,  is 
bounded  by  two  hills.  Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  £., 
and  Coressus  on  the  S*  The  city  w*as  built  ori- 
ginally on  Mt  Coressus,  but,  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
the  people  transferred  their  habitations  to  the 
valley,  whence  Lysimachus,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, d>mpcUed  them  again  lo  remove  to  M Prion. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  city  was  a lake,  communi- 
cating with  the  Cayster,  and  forming  the  inner 
harbw,  now  a marsh  ; the  outer  harbour  (vdi'op- 
^f)  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  plain,  £.  of  the  lake,  and  N.E.  of  the  city,  be- 
yond its  walls,  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis, which  w*as  built  in  the  6th  centuiy*  ac^  by 
an  architect  named  Chersipbron,  and,  ^ter  being 
burnt  dowm  by  Herostratus  in  the  night  on  which 
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.Alexander  tbq  Great  was  born  (Oct  13 — 14,  a C. 
356),  was  restored  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the 
Ionian  slates,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  : nothing  now  remains  of  the 
temple,  except  some  traces  of  its  foundations.  The 
temple  was  also  celebrated  as  an  asylum,  till  Au- 
gustus deprived  it  of  that  privilege.  The  other 
buildings  at  Ephesas,  of  which  there  are  any  ruins, 
are  the  agora,  theatre,  odeum,  stadium,  gymnasium, 
and  baths,  temples  of  Zeus  Oiv’mpius  and  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  a large  building  near  the  inner  harbour : 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  also  be  traced. — 
With  the  rest  of  lottm,  Ephesus  fell  under  the 
power  successively  of  Croesus,  the  Persians,  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  Romans.  It  was  always 
very  flourishing,  and  became  even  more  so  as  the 
other  Ionian  cities  decayed.  It  was  greatiy  fa- 
voured by  its  Greek  rulers,  especially  by  Lysima- 
chus, who,  in  honour  of  bis  second  w'ife,  gave  it 
her  name,  Arslnoe,  which,  however,  it  did  not 
long  retain.  Attains  II.  Philadelphus  constructed 
docks  for  it,  and  improved  its  harbours.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  both  St.  Paul  and  Su  John  having  laboured 
in  it,  and  addressed  epistles  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus ; and  at  one  time  its  bishop  possessed  the 
rank  and  power  of  a patriarch  over  the  churches 
in  the  province  of  Asia,  Its  position,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbours,  made  it  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the  Taurus ; and 
its  downfall  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
its  harbours  by  the  deposits  of  the  C^fster.  — In 
the  earliest  times  Ephesus  was  called  by  various 
names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Morges,  Smyrna  Tracheia, 
Samornia,  and  Ptelea. 

Epliialtas  ('E^idAruv).  L One  of  the  Aloidae. 
[ALOKi'fe.]^S.  A Malian,  who  in  b.  a 480,  when 
Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
guided  a body  of  Persians  over  the  mountain  path, 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks.v3.  An  Athenian  statesman,  sras  a friend 
and  partisan  of  Pericles,  whom  he  assisted  in 
carrying  bis  political  measures.  He  is  mentioned 
in  particular  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  that  ai>ridg- 
roent  of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  which  in- 
flicted such  a blow  on  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
Against  which  the  Ji^umenitlfS  of  Aeschylus  was 
directed.  His  services  to  the  democratic  cause 
excited  the  rancorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  oli- 
garebs,  and  led  to  his  assassination  during  the 
night,  probably  in  456. 

Ephippus  (*£^iinrorV  L An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy. *2.  Of  Olynthus,  a Greek 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great 

£|flidraa  ("E^Kjpof),  of  Cymae  in  Aeolis,  a cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  was  a contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about  b.  c. 
340.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  of  whose 
pupils  be  and  Theopompus  were  considered  tiie 
most  distinguished.  On  the  advice  of  Theopompus 
he  wrote  A }h*tory  ('loropfcu)  in  30  books,  which 
began  with  the  return  of  the  Hcraclidaa,  and  came 
dow'ii  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus  in  341.  It  treated 
of  the  history  of  the  barbarians  as  well  at  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing 
a universal  bistonr  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the 
30  books  contained  a compact  portion  of  the  his- 
tory, which  formed  a complete  whole  by  itself. 
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Kphonifl  did  not  IWe  to  complete  the  work,  ond 
it  wu  finiehed  by  hie  son  Dmophilae.  Diyllut 
began  hU  hiatory  at  the  point  at  which  the  work 
of  Ephorui  left  off.  Ephonu  also  wrote  a few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  which  the  titles 
only  are  presenred  by  the  grammarians.  Of  the 
history  likewise  #e  hare  nothing  but  fragments. 
It  was  written  in  a clear  and  polished  style,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  power  and  energy. 
Kphorus  appears  to  ha%e  been  faithful  and  imparti^ 
in  the  narration  of  events;  but  he  did  not  always 
follow  the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  later  part 
of  bis  work  he  frequently  differed  from  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made  j 
great  use  of  the  work  of  Epborus.  The  fragments  of : 
his  work  have  been  publis^d  by  Marx,  Carlsruhe, 
)dl5,  and  in  MUlUr's  Frafftn,  Historicor.  Oraec. 
Paris,  1841. 

('E^pa).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 

Corinth  [CoaiNTHtJS.]M8.  An  ancient  town  of 
the  Pelatgi  near  the  river  Selleis  in  Elis.  •■•3.  A 
town  in  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Caanok.«*4. 
A town  in  Epirus,  afterwards  called  Cichvrus. 
» 6.  A small  town  in  the  district  of  Agreea  in 
Aetolia. 

EpiOMtd  (*Eirjrd<mf),  commonly  called  Jocasts. 

EpMphdsia  {'’EmKifipiyiffia  : 'Ewitcntp4iaioi)^  a 
deimis  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis. 

Epicharmof  the  chief  comic  poet 

among  the  Dorians,  was  l»)m  in  the  island  of  Cot, 
about  B.C.  540.  His  father,  EJothales,  was  a 
physician,  of  the  race  of  the  Asclepiads.  At  the  age 
of  3 months,  Epicharmus  was  carried  to  Megara,  in 
Sicily ; thence  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  when  Megara 
was  destroyed  by  Oelon  (484  or  483).  Here  be 
spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  which  was  prolonged 
throughout  the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court 
Epicharmus  associated  with  the  other  great  writers 
of  the  time,  and  among  them  with  Aeschylus.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90  (450),  or,  according  to  Lucian, 
97  (443).  Epicharmus  was  a Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, and  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  metaphy- 
sicaL  He  is  said  to  have  followed  for  some  time 
his  Other's  profession  of  medicine  ; and  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  commence  writing  comedies  till  his 
removal  to  Syracuse.  Comedy  had  for  some  time 
existed  at  Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a colony 
from  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  the  latter  of  which 
towns  disputed  with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of 
comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the  Sicilian  Mirant 
before  Epicharmus  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a low  buffoonen'.  It  was  he,  together  with 
Pborrois,  who  gave  it  a new  form,  and  introduced 
a regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies  is 
differently  stated  at  52,  or  at  35.  There  are  still 
extant  35  titles.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroic 
myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  re- 
sembled the  satyric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But 
besides  mythology,  Epicharmus  wrote  on  other 
subjects,  political,  moral,  relating  to  manners  and 
cusumis,  Ac.  The  style  of  his  plays  appears  to 
have  been  a curious  mixture  of  the  brood  buffoonery 
which  distinguished  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and 
of  the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher. His  langua^  was  remarkably  elegant : 
he  was  celebrated  for  his  choice  of  epithets:  bis 
plays  abounded,  os  the  extant  fragments  prove, 
with  philosophical  and  moral  maxiiui.  Ue  was 
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imitated  by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plautus,  as  we 
learn  from  the  line  of  Horace  {EpUi,  ii.  1.  58),<» 
**'  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi.*' 
The  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a character 
in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first  found  in 
Epicharmus. 

Epicaemidii  Locri.  [Locnia.] 

Eplcr&tea  ('ETiapdriji).  1.  An  Athenian,  took 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  30  Tyrants  ; but  after- 
wards, when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian 
king  Artaxerxes,  he  «’as  accused  of  corruption  in 
receiving  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquitted  this  time  ; but  he  w*as  tried 
on  a later  occasion,  on  another  charge  of  corruption, 
and  only  escaped  death  by  a voluntary  exile.  He 
was  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  large  beard, 
and  for  this  reason  was  called  <rojc9a<pop6s.  mm,  2.  Of 
Ambracia,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 

EpictStua  (*ErlimyToy),of  Hicrapolii  in  Phrygia, 
a celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a freedman  of 
Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a freedman  of 
Nero.  [Kpaphrooitua.]  He  lived  and  taught 
first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  phi- 
I losophers  by  Domitian,  at  Nicopolit  in  Epirus, 
j Although  he  was  favoured  by  Hadrian,  he  does 
^ not  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome  ; for  the  dis- 
courses which  Arrian  took  down  in  writing  were 
! delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old  man  at  Nico- 
polis.  Only  a few  circumstances  of  bis  life  are  re- 
corded, such  as  bit  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
different  ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants. 
Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  (EneJurkiion)^  which  bears  his 
name,  was  compiled  from  bis  discourses  by  his 
faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  the  phi- 
losophical lectures  of  his  master  in  8 books,  from 
which,  though  4 are  lost,  ive  arc  enabled  to  gain  a 
complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Epictetus  con- 
ceived and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  [Ar- 
R1ANU8.]  Being  deeply  impressed  with  his  voca- 
tion as  a te.'ichcr,  he  aimed  in  hit  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
to  that  which  w*as  good,  and  no  one  was  able  to 
resist  the  impression  which  they  produced. 

£piet5tmi  Fkxygia,  [Phrvoia.] 

Eplotlras  (’Evtaoupor),  a celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  the  founder  of  a philosophical  school 
called,  after  him,  the  Epicurean.  He  was  a son  of 
Neocles  and  Charestra^  and  was  bom  B.  c.  342, 
in  the  island  of  Samos,  where  his  fistherhad  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  cleruchi ; but  he  belonged 
to  the  Attic  demos  of  Gargettiis,  and  hence  is  some- 
times called  the  GargettiaiL  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xr.  16.) 
At  the  age  of  18  Epicurus  came  to  Athena,  and 
there  probably  studi^  under  Xenocrates,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  academy.  After  a abort 
stay  at  Athens  he  went  to  Colophon,  and  subse- 
quenlly  resided  at  Mytilene  and  Lampsacus,  in 
which  places  he  was  engaged  for  5 years  in  teach- 
ing philosophy.  In  306,  when  be  hod  attained 
the  age  of  35,  he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  be 
purchased  for  80  minae  a garden — the  famous 
Kfiiroi  'ZviKovpov  — in  which  he  established  his 
philosophical  s^ool.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
pupils.  Hit  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperate, 
and  cheerful ; and  the  aspersions  of  comic  poets 
and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were  opposed  to 
his  philosophy  and  dcKribe  him  as  a person  de- 
voted to  sensual  pleasures,  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
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the  Icflst  credit.  He  took  no  part  in  public  af&irt. 
He  died  in  270,  at  the  age  of  7*2,  after  a long  and 
painful  illncM,  which  he  endured  with  truly  philo- 
•ophical  patience  and  courage.  — Epicurus  is  said 
to  have  w'fitten  300  volumes.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  On  Nature  (Ilepi  *v<tws),  in  37 
books.  All  his  works  are  lost  ; but  some  frag- 
ments of  the  work  on  Nature  were  found  among  the 
rolls  at  Herculaneum,  and  were  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  IftlS.  In  his  philosophical  system. 
Kpicums  prided  himself  in  being  independent  of 
all  his  predecessors  ; but  he  was  in  reality  in- 
debted both  to  Democritus  and  the  Cyrenaics.  Epb 
cunit  made  ethics  the  most  essential  part  of  his 
philosophical  system,  since  he  regarded  human 
happiness  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy. 
His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of 
the  Cyrenaics.  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  highest 
happiness,  and  mutt  consequently  be  the  end  of  all 
human  exertions.  Kpicums,  however,  developed 
and  ennobled  this  tliTOry  in  a manner  which  con« 
stitntes  the  real  merit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which 
gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times.  Pleasure  with 
him  was  not  a mere  momentary  and  transitory  sen- 
sation, but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting  and 
impcri»hable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental 
enjoyments,  that  is,  in  drapo^la  and  aroeio,  or  the 
freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  influences  which 
disturb  the  pence  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our 
happiness,  which  is  the  result  of  it.  The  summum 
bonum^  according  to  him,  consisted  in  this  peace  of 
mind  ; and  this  was  based  upon  which 

be  described  as  the  beginning  of  everything  good, 
as  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  whicK  he  himself 
therefore  occasionally  treated  os  the  highest  good 
itself.  — In  the  physical  port  of  his  philosophy,  he 
followed  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Diagoras.  His  view's  are  well  known  from  Lucre* 
tius's  poem  De  Reram  S^aimra,  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  ac- 
cording tn  him,  through  elSwXo,  t.  e.  images  of 
things  which  are  reflected  from  them,  and  pass 
through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a theory 
is  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a mens 
momentary  impression  upon  our  senses  or  feelings 
is  substituted  for  it.  The  deficiencies  of  his  system 
arc  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His 
gods,  like  every  thing  else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and 
our  notions  of  them  are  bated  upon  the  *1bw\a 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our 
minils.  They  were  and  always  had  been  in  the 
enj<iyuient  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not  been 
cliiturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the 
world  ; and  as  the  government  of  the  world  would  | 
interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  conceived  them 
as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world 
or  man.  The  pupils  of  Epicurus  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  attached  to  their  master  in  a manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  But  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary devotion  of  his  pupils,  there  is  no  philosopher  | 
in  antiquity  w*ho  has  been  so  violently  attacked  as 
Kpicums.  This  has  been  owing  panly  to  a super- 
ficial knowledge  of  his  philosophy,  and  partly  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicu- 
reans, and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  his  ethical  theory  was  made  the  hand- 
maid of  a sensual  life,  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  lentual  pleasures.  ! 
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Epio^ei  ('EiriinlSufX  a Syracusan  by  origin, 
but  bom  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  served, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippocrates  with 
much  distinction  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy  ; and  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (a  & 216X  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  sent 
to  make  overtures  to  Hannibal,  that  general  se- 
lected the  2 brothers  as  his  envoys  to  Syracuse. 
They  soon  induced  the  young  king  to  desert  the 
Roman  alliance.  Upon  the  murder  of  Hieronymus 
shortly  after,  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian party  at  Syracuse,  and  eventually  became 
masters  of  the  city,  which  they  defended  against 
Marcellus.  Epicydes  fled  to  Agrigenturo,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

Epidamnua.  [Dyrrhachium.] 

Ejddaiurua  (*Evi3avpov : *Eiri3avp(ov).  L {JSfn* 
dauro),a  town  in  ArgoUs  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
formed  with  its  territory  EpidaiuiR  (*Ew(5avp^aX  a 
district  independent  of  Argos,  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Argolis  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  lonians  and  Carians, 
whence  it  w'as  called  Epicanu,  but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Dorians  under  Deiphontes,  who  thus  be- 
came the  ruling  race.  Epidaurui  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Aesculapius,  and  was  to  this 
circumstance  indebted  for  its  importance.  The 
temple  of  this  god,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  was  situated  about  5 miles 
S.  W.  of  Epidaunis.  A few  ruins  of  it  are  still 
extant  The  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  from  Epidaurus.  See  Abscula- 
rn;s.»2.  Sumamed  Llxaira  (i)  Aipyipdi  Monem* 
batia  or  Old  Malrotia)^  a town  in  Laconia,  on  the 
E.  coast  *aid  to  hare  been  founded  by  Epidaums 
in  Argolis,  possessed  a good  harbour.  8.  {Old 
Rofiusa\  a town  in  Dalmatia. 

E]^81Ilim  ('Eaid^A.toi'),  a town  in  Laconia  on 
the  E.  coast  S.  of  Epidaurus  Limcra,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  an  image  of  the  god,  which 
once  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Delos  is  said  to  hare 
come  to  land  at  this  place. 

Eplgfnoi  (’Eircyeirift).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  flourished  about  b.  c 3fl0. 
«~2.  Of  Sicyon,  who  has  been  confounded  by 
some  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet  preceded 
Thespis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  roost  ancient 
writer  of  tragedy.  It  is  probable  that  Epigenet 
aras  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  old  dithyrambic 
and  satyrical  rpaytf^ia  other  subjects  than  the 
original  one  of  the  fortunes  of  Dionysua^S.  Of 
Byzantium,  a Greek  astronomer,  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Censorinus.  He  professed  to 
hare  studied  in  Chaldea,  but  his  date  is  uncertain. 

EplgSid  ('EwItokoi),  that  is,  **  the  Descendants,*' 
the  name  in  ancient  mythology  of  the  sons  of  the  7 
heroes  who  perished  before  Thebca  [Aorastus.] 
Ten  years  after  their  death,  the  descendants  of  the 
7 heroes  marched  against  Thebes  to  avenge  their 
fatliers.  The  names  of  the  Epigoni  are  not  the 
same  in  all  accounts ; but  the  common  lists  contain 
Alcmaeon,  Aegialeus,  Diomedes,  Promachus,  Sthe- 
netus,  Thersander,  and  Euryalus.  Alcmaeon  un- 
dertook the  command,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle, 
and  collected  a considerable  body  of  Argives.  The 
Thebans  marched  out  against  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Laodamas,  after  whose  death  they 
fled  into  the  city.  On  the  p.*irt  of  the  Epigoni, 
Aegialeus  had  fallen.  The  seer  Tiresias,  knowing 
that  the  city  was  doomed  to  fall,  persuaded  the 
inhabitants  to  quit  it,  and  take  their  wires  and 
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cTiildren  with  them*  The  Epigonl  thereupon  took  I 
ppMeuion  of  Tbebet,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  | 
They  sent  a portion  of  the  booty  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tireeiav  to  Delphi*  and  then  returned 
to  Peloponnetuz.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  was 
made  the  subject  of  epic  and  tragic  poeroi. 

Epiminldet  1*  A celebrated 

poet  and  prophet  of  Crete*  whose  history  it  to  a 
great  extent  mythical.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  Curetet,  and  it  said  to  hare  been  the  son  of  a 
nymph.  He  w*as  a natire  of  Phaestui  in  Crete* 
and  appears  to  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  CnoMUS,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a 
Cnossian.  There  is  a legend  that  when  a boy,  he 
was  sent  out  by  his  &ther  in  search  of  a sheep* 
and  that  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun*  be  went  into  a cave*  and  there  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  57  years.  On  waking  and 
returning  home,  he  found  to  his  great  amazement 
that  his  younger  brother  had  in  the  mean  time 
grown  an  old  man.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  154*  157,  or  even  of  years. 
— His  visit  to  Athens*  however,  is  an  historical 
&ct*  and  determines  his  date.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  visited  by  a plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [Cylon],  consulted  the  Del- 
phic oracle  about  the  means  of  their  delivery.  The 
god  commanded  them  to  get  their  city  purified* 
and  the  Athenians  invited  Epiroenides  to  come 
and  undertake  the  purification.  Epimenides  ac- 
cordingly came  to  Athens*  about  B.C.  596,  and 
performed  the  desired  task  by  certain  luvsterious 
rites  and  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plague  ceased.  Epimenides  was  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  7 wise  men  of  Greece  ; but  all  that 
tradition  has  handed  down  about  biro  suggests  a 
very  dilTerent  character  from  that  of  the  seven  ; 
he  must  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  priestly 
bards  and  sages  who  are  generally  comprised  under 
the  name  of  the  Orphici.  Many  works,  both  in 
prose  and  verse*  were  attributed  to  him  by  the  an- 
cients* and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  preserved  (TYhw*  i. 
12)  a celebrated  verse  of  his  against  the  Cretans. 

Eplmitheua.  [pROMSTHiua and  Pandora.] 

Eplpb&net,  a surname  of  Antiochus  IV.  and 
Antiochus  XI.*  kings  of  Syria. 

EpiphanlR  or  to  (*Eiri^>dy(ia).  L In  Syria 
(0.  T.  Hamath:  //amoA),  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes*  an  early 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians ; may  be  presumed,  from 
its  later  name,  to  have  been  restart  or  improved 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanea. 8.  In  Asia  Minor 
(6Vrfii),  on  the  S.  £.  border  of  Cilicia*  close  to 
the  Pylae  Amain,*.^  was  formerly  called  Oeiiian- 
dus*  and  probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Pompey  repcopled  this  city  with  some 
of  the  pirates  whom  he  had  conquen^.  — There 
were  some  other  Asiatic  cities  of  the  name. 

Epiphaiiliii  CEti^fios),  one  of  the  Greek  fii- 
thers*  was  born  near  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine* 
about  A.  D.  320,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  went  to 
Egypt  when  young,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  tainted  with  Gnostic  errors,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  monks*  and  by  them 
was  made  a strong  advocate  for  the  monastic  life. 
He  returned  to  Palestine,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  ns  a monk*  having  founded  a monaster}'  near 
his  native  place.  In  a.  d.  367  ha  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Constantia*  the  metropolis  of  Cyprus 
formerly  called  Salamis.  His  writings  shew  him 
to  have  been  a man  of  groat  reading ; for  ha  was 
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acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Egyptian* 
and  Latin.  But  he  w*as  entirely  without  critical  or 
logical  power ; of  real  piety,  but  also  of  a very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  opposition  to  heresy,  and 
especially  to  Origen’s  errors.  He  died  402.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  l*anar%um,  being 
a diKOursa  against  heresies.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  it  by  Petnvius  Paris.  1622*  oiid  Lips. 
1682*  with  a coromentor}'  by  Valesius. 

Epip51aa.  [Syraccaas.] 

Eplms  C'Hrsipor : fem.  ’Hesiparns: 

Albania)^  that  is,  **  the  mainland,'*  a country  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
CoTcyra  and  the  other  islands  off  the  coast.  Homer 
gives  the  name  of  Epirus  to  the  whole  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Greece,  thus  including  Acamania  in  it. 
Epirus  was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  Mneedonih  on 
the  N.*  by  Thessaly  on  the  F..,  by  Acamania  and 
the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  Ionian 
sea  on  the  W.  The  principal  mountains  were  the 
Acroceraunii*  forming  the  N.  W.  boundary,  and 
Pindus,  forming  the  E.  boundary' ; l>esides  which 
there  were  the  mountains  Tomarus  in  the  E.,  and 
Crania  in  the  S.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Celyd- 
nus,  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Arachthus.  — - The  in- 
habitants of  Epirus  were  numerous,  but  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original  population  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Pelagic  ; and  the  ancient 
oracle  of  Dodona  in  the  country  was  always  re- 
garded as  of  Pelasgic  origin.  These  Pelasgians 
were  subsequently  mingled  with  Illyrians,  who  at 
various  times  invaded  Epirus  and  settled  in  the 
country.  Epirus  contained  14  different  tribes.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were  the  Chaonkr,  This- 
PROTi  and  Molossi,  w'hogave  their  names  to  the 
3 principal  divisions  of  the  country  Cuaon'U, 
Thssprotia,  and  Motossis.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  by  their  own  princes.  The 
Molossian  princes*  w'ho  traced  their  descent  from 
Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus),  son  of  Achilles,  subse- 
quently acquired  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Epirus.  The 
first  who  bore  this  title  was  Alexander,  who  in- 
vaded Italy  to  assist  the  Tareiitines  agn  nst  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttii,  and  perished  at.  the  battle 
of  Pandosia*  B.  c.  326.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  later  kings  was  PvRRiirs,  who  carried  on  u-ar 
with  the  Romans.  About  fi.  c.  200  the  Kpimts  esta- 
blished a republic  ; and  the  Romans,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Philip,  197*  guaranteed  its  independence. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  Kpi- 
rots  afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Aemilliis 
Paulus  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  punish 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed  70 
of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the  inhabitants 
for  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  country' 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
devastation. 

Epiruf  Hora.  [Illyriccm.] 

Eptoa  (from  ep»r,  that  is*  e^aos)*  a Roman  god- 
dess, the  protectress  of  horses.  Images  of  her, 
either  statues  or  paintings,  were  frequently  seen  in 
niches  of  stables. 

Epdpeus  ('ETsswfvt).  L Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Canacc,  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  of  which 
place  he  became  king.  He  carri<‘d  away  from 
Thebes  the  beautiful  Antiope,  daughter  of  >fycteui* 
who  therefore  made  war  upon  Epopeus.  The  two 
kings  died  of  the  wounds  which  they  received  in 
the  war.  «8.  One  of  the  Tyrrheman  pirates*  who 
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attempted  to  carry  ofT  Bacchat,  but  were  changed 

by  the  go<l  into  dolphins. 

EporSdla  (/urea),  a town  in  Gallin  Ciaalpina  on 
the  Duria  in  the  territory  of  the  Salatii,  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  100,  on  the  command  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  to  serve  as  a bulwark  against  the 
neighbouring  Alpine  tribes. 

Eporad&rix,  a chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  was  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Aeduan  cavalry,  which 
was  sent  to  Claesar's  aid  against  Vercingetoriz,  in 
B.C.  52;  but  he  himself  revolted  soon  afterwards  and 
joined  the  enemy. 

Epj^of,  a Trojan,  father  of  Periphas,  who  was 
a companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  the  patro* 
uymic  Epytides. 

Xqnefter  (*Imnor),  a surname  of  several  divi- 
nities, but  especially  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  who 
had  created  the  horse,  and  in  whose  honour  horse- 
races were  held. 

Eqtmt  TtUlcu  or  Aaqaam  Tfitieuai,  a small 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  21  miles  from 
Benerentum.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace  (SiU.  i.  5. 
87)s  supposes,  but  without  sufficient  reasons,  that  it 
is  the  town,  quod  versu  dierre  non  est. 

Erae  ("Egcu:  Sight'd:  9),  a small  but  strong 
seaport  town  on  tho  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Teos. 

Er&aa,  a town  in  M.  Amamis,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Eleutherocilices  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Erannobdoi  ( *Zpayyo€6as : GunduJc),  a river 
of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ganges, 
into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

Eraiinldea  one  of  the  Athenian  j 

commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  He  was  I 
among  the  6 commanders  who  returned  to  Athens  i 
after  the  victory,  and  were  put  to  death,  B.C.  406.  ^ 
Eraiiztut  {*E^ffivos).  1.  (KcfAalari)^  the  chief  | 
river  in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  lake  Stympbalus,  then 
disappears  under  the  earth,  rises  again  out  of  the 
mountain  Chaon,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Phrixus,  flows  through  the  Lemaean  marsh  into 
the  Argolic  gul£.«  2.  A sninll  river  near  Brauron 
in  Attica.' 

Eraaistr&tiu  (*Epa<rlirrparof),  a celebrated  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  was  lH>m  at  lulis  in  the  island 
of  Ceov  He  was  a pupil  of  Chrysipput  of  Cnidos, 
Metrodorus,  and  apparently  Theophrastus.  He 
flourished  from  & c.  300  to  260.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  dis- 
covering that  the  illness  of  Antiochus,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  was  owing  to  his  love  for  his  mother-in- 
law,  Stratonice,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately 
married.  Enuistmtus  afterwards  lived  at  Alez- 
andrui,  which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  be  a 
celebrated  medical  school.  He  gave  up  practice  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  his  anatomical 
studies  without  interruption.  He  prosecuted  his 
experiments  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with 
great  success,  and  with  such  ardour  that  he  is  said 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.  He  had  numerous 
pupils  and  followers,  and  a medical  school  bearing 
his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Er&tldaa  CEpariSoi),  an  illustrious  family  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes,  to  which  Damagetus  and  his 
son  Diagoras  belonged. 

Erhto  ('Eparw).  1.  Wife  of  Areas,  and  mother 
of  Elatusand  Apbidas.  [AliCAa.]*^.  One  of  the 
Muses.  [Mubas.] 

EratotthSnet  (’Epcrroatffv^s),  of  Cyrene,  wai 
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bom  B.  c.  276.  He  flrst  studied  in  his  Dative  city 
and  then  at  Athens.  He  was  taught  by  Ariston 
of  Chius,  the  philosopher ; Lysnnias  of  Cyrene,  the 
grammarian  ; and  Callimachus,  the  poet.  He  left 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Erergetes 
who  pbiced  him  over  the  library  at  Alexandria. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanet.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  about  h.  c.  196, 
of  voluntary  starvation,  having  lost  his  sight,  and 
being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a man  of  very  extensive 
learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  then  cultivated  — astronomy,  geometry, 
^ography,  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.  lie 
is  supposed  to  have  constructed  the  large  armiiias 
or  hxed  circular  instruments  which  were  long  in 
use  at  Alexandria.  His  w*orks  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  a systematic  treatise  on  geography, 
entitled  r*urfpc^md^  in  3 books.  The  flrst  Wk, 
which  formed  a sort  of  iniroduciion,  contained  a 
critical  review  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors 
from  the  earliest  to  his  own  times,  and  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth, 
W’hich,  according  to  him,  was  an  immovable  globe. 
The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called 
mathematical  geography.  He  was  the  flrst  person 
who  attempted  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  the  present 
day.  The  third  book  contained  political  geo- 
graphy, and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  travellers 
and  geographers.  In  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  be  drew  a line  pa- 
rallel with  the  equator,  running  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  dividing 
the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth  into  two  halves. 
Connected  with  this  w'ork  was  a new  map  of  the 
earth,  in  which  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  climates  were  marked  according  to  his  own 
improved  measurements.  This  important  work  of 
Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient 
ge<^;Tapby.  Strabo,  as  well  as  other  writers,  made 
great  use  of  it  Eratosthenes  also  wrote  2 poems  on 
astronomical  subjects : one  entitled  'Epfi^s  or  Kara- 
which  treated  of  the  constellations;  and 
another  entitled  *Hpty6rn:  but  the  poem  Karo^Ts- 
piffpol,  which  is  still  extant  under  his  name,  is  not 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes.  He  arrote  several  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  of  which  a*as  a 
chronological  work  entitled  Xpovoypa<pla^  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  ail  the  important 
events  in  literary,  as  well  as  political  history.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  grammatical  works  was  On 
the  Old  AtiicComedjf  (TI«pl  T^r  *Apxalas 
The  best  collection  of  hia  fragments  is  by  Bembardy, 
Erafonthenica.^  BeroL  1822. 

Erbessui  ('Ep6>)<r<rdt),  a toa*n  in  Sicily,  N.E.  of 
Agrigentum  near  the  sources  of  the  Acragas,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  toam  Herbessus 
near  Syracuse. 

Ereta  {tlpKr^  or  El^icrol),  a fortress  in  Sicily 
on  a hill  with  a harbour  near  Panormus. 

Er^btu  C^Epe^or),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Aether 
and  Hemera  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore  ap* 
plied  also  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under  the 
earth,  through  which  the  shades  pau  into  Hades. 
EreehthSom.  [Ericutiionius.] 

Brechtheus.  [Erichthonius.] 

EriiiLB  or  Etmiiu  (*^£p«<ror,  "Epso^iror:  *Ep4- 
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a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Ulaiui  of 
Letb^  the  birthplace  of  Theophroatus  and  Phanias, 
and,  according  to  ioine«  of  Sappho. 

£retrla('Ep^pia:  ’Eptrpifvr;  /*o/aeo>Ccutro),an 
ancient  and  important  town  in  Euboea  on  the  £u- 
ripua,  with  a celebrated  harbour  Porthmoa  {Poiio 
was  founded  by  the  Atbeniane,  but  had  a 
mixed  population,  among  which  was  a considerable 
number  of  Doriana  Its  commerce  and  navy  raised 
it  in  early  tiroes  to  importance  ; it  contended  with 
Chalcis  for  the  supremacy  of  Euboea;  it  ruled  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  planted 
colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  a.  c.  and  most  of  its  inha- 
bitanu  were  carried  away  into  slavery.  Those 
who  were  left  behind  bnilt,  at  a little  distance  from 
the  old  city,  the  town  of  New  Eretria,  which, 
however,  never  became  a place  of  importance. 

A town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  near  Fbarsolus. 

Erginoa  (’Ep7?»'ot),  son  of  Clymenus,  king  of 
Orchoroenoa.  After  Clymenus  had  been  killed  at 
Thebes,  Erginus,  who  succeeded  him,  marched 
against  Thebes,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  100  oxen.  The  Thebans  were 
released  from  the  payment  of  this  tribute  by  Her- 
cules, who  killed  Erginus. 

SKohthb&Iuf  ( '£ptx^6ytos)f  or  Erechthemi 
In  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  same  person  ; but  later  writers 
mention  2 heroes,  one  of  whom  is  usually  called 
Erichthooins  or  Ereebtheus  I.  and  the  other  Erech- 
theos  II.  Homer  knows  only  one  Erechtheus,  as 
an  autochthon  and  king  of  Athens;  and  the  Brst 
writer  who  distinguishes  2 personages  is  Plato. 

Eriehthonins  or  Ereehthena  1.,  son  of  He- 
phaestus and  Atthis,  the  daughter  of  Cranaos. 
Athena  reared  the  child  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  gods,  and  entrusted  him  to  Agraiilos, 
Pandrosos,  and  Herse,  concealed  in  a chest.  They 
were  forbidden  to  open  the  chest,  but  they  dis- 
obeyed the  command.  Upon  opening  the  chest 
they  saw  the  child  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  or 
entwined  by  a serpent,  whereupon  they  were  seixed 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the 
rock  of  the  acropolis,  or,  according  to  others,  into 
the  sesL  When  Eriehthonius  had  grown  up,  he 
expelled  Arophictyon,  and  became  king  of  Athens. 
His  wife  Pasithea  bore  him  a son  Pandion.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Poonthenaea, 
and  to  have  built  a temple  of  Athena  on  the  acro- 
pnlia  When  AUiena  and  Poseidon  disputed  about 
the  possessirm  of  Attica,  Eriehthonius  declared  in 
favour  of  Athena.  He  was  further  the  first  who 
used  a chariot  with  4 horses,  for  which  reason  he 
was  placed  among  the  stars  as  auriga.  He  was 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a god  after  his  death.  His  famous 
temple,  the  Erechth£um.  stood  on  the  acropolis, 
and  contained  3 separate  temples ; one  of  Athena 
Polios  or  the  protectress  of  the  state,  tlie  En<^ 
thfum  proper  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus,  and  the 
PamtJrosium  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos.~8.  Erecb- 
thauf  IL,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandton 
by  Zeuxippe,  and  brother  of  Butes,  Procne,  and 
Philomela.  After  his  father's  death,  ho  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regarded  in  later 
times  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi.  lie  was  mamed 
to  Prazithea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Cecrops,  Pandoros,  Metion,  Omeus,  Procris,  Creusa, 
Cfathonio,  and  Oritbyia.  In  the  war  between  the 
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Eleusinians  and  Athenians,  Eumolpus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  was  slain ; whereupon  Poseidon  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtlieus. 
When  one  was  drawn  by  lot,  her  3 sitters  resolved 
to  die  with  her;  and  Erechtheus  himself  was  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a dash  of  lightning  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon. 

Eriehth&niiif,  son  of  Dardanus  and  Bat^  hus- 
band of  Astyoche  or  Callirrhoc,  and  father  of  Tms 
or  Asaaracus.  He  was  the  wealthiest  of  all  mortals; 
3000  mares  grazed  in  his  fields,  which  w*ere  so 
beautiful,  that  Boreas  fell  in  love  with  them.  He 
is  mentioned  also  among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

Erieinlam,  a town  in  Thessaly  near  Oorophi. 

ErldlLntui  <*Hpf3cu'or),  a river  god,  a son  of 
OceanuB  and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Zeuxippe.  He 
is  called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  his  banks  amber 
was  found.  In  Homer  the  name  docs  not  occur, 
and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Hesiod. 
The  position  which  the  ancient  poets  assign  to  the 
river  Eridanus  differed  at  different  times.  In  later 
times  the  Eridanus  was  supposed  to  he  the  same  as 
the  PaduB,  hecanse  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth. 
Hence  the  Klftiritin  Insuiae  or  “ Amber  Islands" 
are  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  here 
Pbaethon  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  when 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus.  The  I^atin 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the 
Po.  [Padl’r.1 

Erigoa  ('EplTwr),  a tributary  of  the  Axiiu  in 
Macedonia  the  Agrianus  of  Herodotus.  [Axius.] 

Eiig6ne  {*Hpty6yj}),  1.  Daughter  of  Icarius, 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  the  legend  respecting 
her,  see  Icariu».«2.  Daughter  of  Aegisthus  and 
Clytaemnestra,  and  mother  of  Penthilus  by  Orestes. 
Another  legend  relates  that  Orestes  w*anted  to  kill 
her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Artemis  removed 
her  to  Attica,  and  there  made  her  her  priestess. 
Others  state  that  Erigone  put  an  end  to  herself 
when  she  beard  that  Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the 
Areopagus. 

Exilwtxf  ('Epivcds  or  ^Eptvt6y:  'Epis^cvr,  *Epiy*d~ 
TTjs).  1.  A small  but  ancient  town  in  Doris,  be- 
longing to  the  Tetropolis.  [Doris.]— 2.  A town 
in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

EriniiR  a Greek  poetess,  a contem- 

porary and  fnend  of  Sappho  (alwut  u.a  612),  who 
died  at  the  i^e  of  19,  but  left  behind  her  poems 
which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of 
Homrr.  Her  poems  were  of  the  epic  class:  the 
chief  of  them  w’os  entitled  'HAoiriirT;,  ike 
it  consisted  of  300  lines,  of  which  only  4 are  ex- 
tant. It  was  written  in  a dialect  which  was  a 
mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic,  and  which  was 
spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  isl.nud 
of  Telos,  Erinna  was  bom.  She  is  also  called  a 
Lesbian  and  a Mytiienaean,  on  account  of  her  re- 
sidence in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.  There  are  several 
epigrams  upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  p|aise  is  cele- 
brated, and  her  untimely  death  is  lamented.  3 epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed  to  her, 
of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity  ; 
but  the  other  two,  addres^  to  Baucis,  seem  to  bo 
a later  fabrication. — Eusebius  mentions  another 
Ennna,  a Greek  poetess,  contemporary  w'ith  De- 
mosthenes and  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.  c.  352  ; but 
this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 
ErBijfet.  (EuMiNinss.] 

Erlphu*  UEpi^r),  an  Athenian  post  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

Eriph^lo  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
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Lysimache,  and  wife  of  Ampbiaiaot,  whom  the 
betrayed  for  the  take  of  the  necklace  of  IlarmoDia. 
For  deuula  tee  Amfuiaraus,  Alcsiabon,  Har< 

MONIA. 

£rii  (^Epir),  the  goddett  of  Discord.  Homer 
describes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Area,  and 
as  delighting  with  him  in  the  tumult  of  war  and 
the  havoc  and  anguish  of  the  battle-field.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  the  was  a daughter  of  Night,  and 
the  poet  describes  her  as  the  mother  of  a variety 
of  allegorical  beings,  which  are  the  causes  or  re- 
presentatives of  nuurs  misfortunes.  It  was  Kris 
who  threw  the  apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering  and  war.  [Paris.] 
— Virgil  introduces  Discordia  as  a being  similar 
to  the  Homeric  Kris  ; for  DiKordia  appears  in 
company  with  Mars,  Bellona,  and  the  Furies,  and 
V'irgil  is  evidently  imitating  Homer. 

&Iza  (rd  a city  of  Coria, 

on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Chaiis  (<>r  rather  Calls).  The  siuruunding  dis- 
trict was  called  Asia  Erizdnx 

Eros  ("Epor),  in  Latin,  Amor  or  CupXdo,  the 
god  of  Love.  In  order  to  understand  the  ancients 
properly  we  must  distinguish  3 gods  of  this  name : 

I.  The  Eros  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies;  2.  The 
Eros  of  the  philosophers  and  mysteries,  who  bears 
great  resemblance  to  the  first ; and  3.  The  Eros 
wliom  wc  meet  with  in  the  epigrammatic  and 
erotic  poets.  Homer  does  not  mention  Eros,  and 
Hesiod,  the  earliest  author  who  speaks  of  him, 
describes  him  as  the  cosmogonic  Eros.  First,  says 
Hesiod,  there  was  Chaos,  then  came  Oe,  Tartarus, 
and  Eros,  the  fairest  among  the  gods,  who  rules 
over  the  minds  and  the  council  of  gods  and.  men. 
By  the  philosophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eros  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in  the 
formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
uniting  power  of  love,  which  brought  order  and 
harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which 
Chans  consisted.  The  Orphic  poets  described  him 
as  a son  of  Cronus,  or  as  the  first  of  the  gods  who 
sprang  from  the  world's  egg ; and  in  Plato's  Sym- 
posium he  is  likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  g^s. 
The  Eros  of  later  poets,  who  gave  rise  to  that 
notion  of  the  god  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is  ! 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  The  parentage 
of  this  Eros  is  very  difl'erently  descril>ed.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  a son  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
but  his  father  is  either  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  at  first 
represented  as  a handsome  youth  ; but  shortly  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  epigrammatists 
and  erotic  poets  represented  him  as  a wanton  buy, 
of  whom  a thousand  tricks  and  cruel  sports  were 
related,  and  from  whom  neither  g^ds  nor  men  were 
safe.  In  this  stage  Eros  has  nothing  to  do  with 
uniting  the  discon^t  elements  of  the  universe,  or 
with  the  higher  sympathy  or  love  which  binds 
human  kin<f  together;  but  he  is  purely  the  god  of 
sensual  love,  w)io  bears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympus  as  well  as  over  men  and  all  living 
creatures.  His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  which  he  ' 
carries  in  n golden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His  arrows  are  of 
ditferont  power:  some  are  golden,  and  kindle  love 
in  the  heart  they  wound  ; others  are  blunt  and 
heavy  with  lead,  and  produce  aversion  to  a lover, 
blrus  is  further  represented  with  golden  wings,  and 
as  fluttering  about  like  a bird.  His  eyesore  some- 
times covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly.  He  is  the 
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usual  companion  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  and 
poets  and  artists  represent  him  moreover  as  accom- 
panied by  such  allegorical  beings  as  Pothos,  Hime- 
ros,  Tyche,  Peitho,  the  Chiaites  or  Muses.  — 
An  t^ros,  which  Iiterallymeansretum-love,is  usually 
represented  as  the  god  who  punishes  those  who  did 
not  return  the  love  of  others : thus  he  is  the  avenging 
Eros,  or  a deu$  ultor  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  750).  But  in 
some  accounts  he  is  described  os  a god  opposed  to 
Eros  and  struggling  against  him. — The  numl>er  of 
Erotes  (Amores  and  Cupidines)  is  playfully  ex- 
tended ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these  Erotes 
ore  dcKribed  either  as  sons  of  Aphrodite  or  of 
nympha  — Among  the  places  distinguished  for  the 
worship  of  Eros.  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  stands  fore- 
most: there  a quinquennial  festival,  the  Erotidta 
or  Erotia,  \ms  celebrated  in  his  honour.  In  an- 
cient works  of  art,  Kros  is  represented  either  as  a 
full-grown  youth  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  or  as 
a wanton  and  sportive  boy.  — Respecting  the  con- 
nection between  Eros  and  Psyche,  see  PsvcHX. 

Eroti&naB  (’Epswiaros),  a Greek  grammarian 
or  physician  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  uTote  a w'ork 
Ktill  extant,  entitled  Twv  vap'  Tinrofcgdrci 
^vyaytiTjrfi,  I'ocum,  quae  apud  Jlippocra/em  tunt^ 
OMectio^  which  is  d^icated  to  Andromachus,  tho 
archiater  of  the  «‘mperor.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Franz.  Lips.  178U. 

Ernbroi  {Iiuber\  a small  tributary  of  the  Mo- 
selle, near  Treves. 

Erj^manthuf  1.  A lofty  mountain 

in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elis, 
celebrated  in  m^nhology  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage 
Erymanthian  bwr  destroyed  by  Hercules.  [Hbr- 
evLBs.] — The  Arcadian  nymph  Callisto,  who  was 
changed  into  a she-bear,  is  called  ErymanOtie  itrso, 
and  her  son  Areas  ErymantkidU  «rsoa  cwtoi. 
[Akctos.]— 2.  A river  in  Arcadia,  which  rises  in 
the  above-mentioned  mountain,  and  fells  into  the 
Alpheua 

ErjhoumUiTii  or  Etjhnandnu  (*£pu/MF6ot,  'Eri^ 
fioyipos  Arriun,:  Htimund)^  a considerable  river 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Arachosia,  rising  in  M. 
Paropamisus,  and  flow’ing  S.^V.  and  W.  into  the 
lake  called  Aria  (^roA).  According  to  other 
! accounts,  it  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  or  flowed  on 
through  Gedmsia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Erysiehthon  (’EptKrtxflwr),  that  is,  ^ tho  Tearer 
up  of  the  Blarth.**  L Son  of  Triopas,  cut  down  trees 
in  a grove  sacred  to  Demeter,  for  which  he  was 
punished  by  the  goddess  with  fearful  hunger. 

2.  Son  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  died  without  issue 
in  his  father's  lifetime  on  his  return  from  Delos, 
from  whence  be  brought  to  Athens  the  aucient 
image  of  Ilitbyio. 

Erythlni  VEpvflTvoi),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  betw’een  Cromna  and  Amastris.  A 
range  of  clifl's  near  it  was  called  by  the  same  name. 

Erythrae  CEpvOpali'^pvBpc^s).  l.(Nr.  Piyadia 
Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  not  fer  frinn 
Plataeae  and  Hysia,  and  celebrated  as  the  mother 
city  of  Erythrae  in  Asia  Minor.  — 2.  A town  of 
the  l^ri  Ozdlae,  but  belonging  to  the  Aetolians, 
E.  of  Nnupoctus.  (Ai/ri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
12  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a hirgc  bay,  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  opposite  to  Chios.  Tradition 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a mixed  colony  of  Cretans, 
Lyciani,  Carians,  and  Pamphylians,  under  Ery- 
thros  the  son  of  Rbadamanthus  ; and  the  leader  of 
I the  lonians,  who  afterwards  took  possession  of  it, 
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was  nid  to  bare  been  Cnopiu,  the  son  of  Codrns, 
after  whom  the  city  was  also  called  C&5pdp5lii 
(K»wiro^oAit).  The  little  river  Aleos  (or  rather 
Azus,  as  it  appears  on  coins)  flowed  past  the  city, 
and  the  neightouring  sea-port  towns  of  Cyssus  or 
Casystis,  and  Phoenicus,  formed  its  harbours. 
Eirthrae  contained  a temple  of  Hercules  and 
Atliena  Polias,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  ; and 
on  the  coast  near  the  city  was  a rock  called  Nigrum 
Promontorium  (flxpa  fi4Keupa),  from  which  excel- 
lent mill-stones  were  hewn. 

Erythraeom  Hare  (if  'Epvflpd  ddAtKro'a,  also 
rarely  *Epv0pa*os  wdrrorX  a'as  the  name  applied 
originaliy  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  \V..  and  India  on  the  EL, 
including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red  Sea  and 
Pertiaa  Oh//).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  also  distinguishes  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
name  of  *Ap6£tot  K6\wof,  [Arabicus  Sinus.J 
Supposing  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Ambta  to  trend 
more  and  more  away  from  each  other  the  further 
S.  you  go,  he  appears  to  hare  called  the  head  of 
the  sea  between  them  6 'Apddios  xrdAiror,  and  the 
rest  of  that  sen,  as  far  S.  as  it  extended,  and  also 
£.  wards  to  the  shores  of  India,  t}  *Eptrflph  ^dAoo'O’o, 
and  alto  if  Not/t?  ; though  there  are,  sgain, 

some  indications  of  a distinction  between  these  2 
terms,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ocean  S.  of  the  former ; in  one  passagi', 
however,  they  are  most  expressly  identified  (ii. 
158).  Afterwards,  when  the  true  form  of  these 
seas  became  to  be  better  known,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  maritime  discovery  under  the  Ptolemies, 
their  parts  were  distinguished  by  different  names, 
the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called  Indicus  Ocea- 
nus,  the  Red  Sea  Arabicus  Sinus,  the  Pertian  Go// 
Persicus  Sinus,  and  the  name  Erythraeum  Mare 
being  confined  by  some  geographers  to  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  SfraUs  Bab-d^MandRt  and  the  Indian 
OotiK,  but  fisr  more  generally  used  as  identical 
with  Arabicus  Sinus,  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
Latin  term,  Mare  Rubnim  {Red  Sea).  Still,  how- 
ever, even  long  after  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
the  name  Erythraeum  Mare  was  sometimes  used  in 
its  ancient  sense,  as  in  the  UepiwXovs  r^s  *Epv0pds 
daAd4roi}r,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  but  really  the  work 
of  a later  period,  which  is  a description  of  the 
coast  from  Myos  Hormos  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
shores  of  India.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubt- 
ful, and  was  disputed  by  the  ancients : it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  Greek  ’EpvflpJt  ddxaaea  is  ' 
a significant  name,  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Latin  and  English  names  of  the  Red  Sea  ; but 
why  red  no  very  satisfoctory  reason  has  been  given  ; 
the  Hebrew  name  signifies  the  »ed4/tf  tea. 

Eryx  (^po().  1.  Also  Erj^oui  Koiu  (S  Giu- 
liano\  a steep  and  isolated  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily  near  Drepamiin.  On  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  stood  an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eryx,  king  of  the  Elymi,  or,  according  to  Virgil, 
by  Aeneas,  but  more  protobly  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into 
Sicily.  [Aprroditb.]  From  this  temple  the  god- 
dess bore  the  surname  EryoIxiR,  under  which  name 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  present  there 
is  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the 
remains  of  a castle,  originally  built  by  the  Saracens. 

2.  The  town  of  this  name  w*as  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
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ginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus ; was  subsequently 
rebuilt;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
giniani  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Dreponuro. 

Esdraila  (’E<r5paijAd)  and  EsdraSIon  or  EsdrI- 
Ion,  or-om  CZaipvXwy  or  the  Greek  names 
for  the  city  and  valley  of  Jeareel  in  Palestine. 

Esqulliae.  [Roma.] 

Esilii,  a people  in  Oaul,  W.  of  the  Sequana, 
prabably  the  same  as  the  people  elsewhere  called 
uubii  and  SectiTu. 

Estidiiea,  a people  in  Rhaetia  Secunda  or  Vin- 
dclicia,  whose  capi^  was  CampodQnum  {Kempten) 
on  the  Iller. 

Eteoclea  (’ErsoirXns.)  1.  Son  of  Andreus  and 
Evippe,  or  of  Cepbisus  ; said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Charites  at  Orchome- 
nos  in  Boeotia.— 2.  A son  of  Oedipus  and  Jocaste. 
After  his  father's  flight  from  Thebes,  he  and  his 
brother  Polynices  undertook  the  government  of 
Thebes  by  turns.  But,  disputes  having  arisen  be- 
tween them,  Polynices  fled  to  Adnutus,  who  then 
brought  about  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thetos.  [Adrastus.]  When  many  of  the  he- 
roes had  fallen,  Eteocles  and  Polynices  re&olved 
upon  deciding  the  contest  by  single  combat,  and 
both  the  brothers  fell. 

Etdoclni  ('Er^ovAot),  a son  of  Iphis,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  treditioDs,  one  of  the  7 heroes  who 
went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes.  He  had  to 
make  the  attack  upon  the  Neltian  gate,  where  he 
was  opposed  by  Megareus. 

Et^nni  ('Ercwi^ds),  a town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
longing to  the  district  Parasnpia,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  subsequently  called  Scarphe. 

EtSsIae  ('Enjo/oi,  sc.  itffiotX  ihe  Etesian  Winds^ 
derived  from  hot  year,"  signified  any  periodical 
windt^  but  the  word  was  used  more  particularly  by 
the  Greeks  to  indicate  the  northerly  winds,  whicK 
blew  in  the  Aegean  for  40  days  from  the  rising  of 
the  dog  star. 

Etia  or  StSa  (’Hnr,  'Htcio  : "HTior,  *Ht€7oj), 
a town  in  the  S.  of  Lyonia  near  Boeao,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Aeneas,  and  named  after 
his  daughter  Etias.  Its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
planted at  an  early  time  to  Bocae,  and  the  place 
disappeared. 

Etoyisaa,  a town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarracunensis. 

Etrfiila  orToanU,  called  by  the  GreeksTyrrh^ 
nia  or  Tyrsteia  (Tvg^Wo,  Tupovjria),  a country 
in  central  Italy.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Etniaoi  or  Tusci,  by  the  Greeks 
Tyrrhini  or  Tyrsdni  {Tv^rjvoi^  Twpovjwt),  and 
by  themselves  Baa5na.  Etruria  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Apennines  and  the  river 
Macro,  which  divided  it  from  Liguria,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhene  sea  or  Mare  Inferum,  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from 
Umbria  and  Latium,  thus  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  modem  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of  Lucca, 
and  the  Transtitorine  portion  of  the  Roman  states. 
It  was  intersected  by  numerous  mountains,  off- 
shoots of  the  Apennines,  consisting  of  long  ranges 
of  hills  in  the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  lying  in  detached 
masses,  and  of  smaller  size.  The  Imid  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  yielded 
rich  harvests  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper 
part  of  the  country  was  the  most  healthy,  namely, 
the  part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Arous,  in  the  neigh- 
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hourhood  of  Arretium,  Cortona,  and  Penitia.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country'  on  the  conet  wna  marshy 
nnd  unhenlthr,  like  the  Marenma  at  the  present 
day.  — The  early  history  of  the  population  of 
Etruria  has  {^iren  rise  to  mnch  discussion  in  modem 
times.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  people 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Etruscans 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
but  a mixed  race.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Ligurians  in  the  N.  and  Sicu- 
lians  ill  the  S.,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently 
expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Umbrians.  ^ 
far  most  accounts  agree  ; but  from  this  point  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion.  The  ancients  gene> 
rally  believed  that  a colony  of  Lydians,  led  hy 
Tyrsenui,  son  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  settled  in  the 
country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
leader  ; and  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  mo* 
dem  writers  that  the  Oriental  character  of  many 
of  the  Etruscan  institutions  is  in  favour  of  this 
account  of  their  oriein.  But  most  modem  critics 
adopt  an  entirely  different  opinion.  They  believe 
that  a Pelasgic  race,  called  Ty^^^'^b  subdued  the 
Umbrians,  and  settled  in  the  country,  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene<PeIasgians  were  in  their  turn  con- 
quered by  a powerful  Hhaetian  race,  called  Kasena, 
who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the  , 
Po.  Hence  it  was  from  the  union  of  the  Tyrrhene- 
Pelasgians  and  the  Rasena  that  the  Etruscan  nation 
was  formed.  It  is  impossible,  how'cver,  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  re<*il  origin 
of  the  Etruscans  ; since  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  language  which  they  spoke;  and  the  language 
of  a people  is  the  only  means  by  w*hich  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  origin. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  we  know  that  they  were  a very  power- 
ful nation  when  Rome  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  they  had  at  an  early  period  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  greater  port  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps 
and  the  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Vesuvius  and  the  gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other. 
These  dominions  may  be  divided  into  3 great 
districts  : Circumpadane  Etruria  in  the  X.,  Etruria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Etruria  in 
the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  were  12 
principal  cities  or  states,  w*ho  formed  a confederacy 
for  mutual  protection.  Through  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls  in  the  N.,  and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and 
Greeks  in  the  S..  the  Etruscans  became  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  country,  ^ter  they  bad  dis- 
appeared from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  12  cities, 
which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etruria  Proper, 
no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They  were  most 
probably  Cortona,  Arrstium,  CLifuvM.  Pa- 
RUSIA,  VoLATXRRAB,  VxTULONlA.  RiSRLLAX, 
VoLsiNii,  Tarqimnh,  Valxrii,  Veii,  Caere 
more  anciently  called  Agylla.  Each  state  was  in- 
dependent of  all  the  others.  The  government  w-as 
a close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
family  of  the  Lucumonei,  w'ho  united  in  their  own 
persons  the  ecclesiastical  os  well  as  the  civil  func- 
tions. The  people  were  not  only  rigjdly  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  but  appear  to 
have  been  in  a state  of  vassalage  or  serfdom.  From 
the  noble  and  priestly  families  of  the  Lucumones  a 
supreme  magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appears  to 
'iave  been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
Viome  the  title  of  king  ; hnt  hU  power  was  much 
fettered  by  the  noble  mmilies.  At  a later  time  the 
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kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  the  government 
entrusted  to  a senate.  A meeting  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  12  states  was  held  annually  in  the 
spring,  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna  near  Volsinii — 
The  Etruscans  were  a highly  civilised  people,  and 
from  them  the  Homans  borrowed  many  of  tbeir 
religious  and  political  institutions.  Tbe  3 last 
kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etruscans,  and 
they  left  in  the  city  enduring  traces  of  Etruscan 
power  and  greatness.  The  Etruscans  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  religion ; and  tbeir  religious 
system  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  public  and 
private  afikirs.  The  principal  deities  were  di- 
vided into  2 classes.  The  highest  class  were  the 
**  Shrouded  Gods,*'  w'ho  did  not  reveal  themselves  to 
, man,  and  to  whom  all  the  other  gods  were  subject. 
Tbe  2nd  clau  consisted  of  the  12  great  gods,  6 
male  and  6 female,  called  by  the  Romani  Dii  Con- 
sentes.  They  funned  the  council  of  Tina  or  TVekz, 
the  Homan  Jupiter,  and  the  2 other  most  powerful 
gods  of  the  12  were  C^^^ra,  corresponding  to  Juno, 
and  Menrva  or  Memerva^  corresponding  to  tbe  Ro- 
man Minerva.  Besides  these  2 classes  of  gods, 
there  was  a great  number  of  other  gods,  pennies 
and  lares,  to  whom  worship  was  paid.  The  mode 
in  which  the  gods  were  worthipp^  was  prescribed 
in  certain  sacred  books,  said  to  have  be^  written 
by  Taoes.  These  books  contained  the  **  Etrusca 
Disciplina,''  and  gave  minute  directions  respect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship.  They 
were  studied  in  the  Mhools  of  the  Lucumones, 
to  which  the  Homans  also  were  accustomed  to 
send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for  instrtiction  ; 
since  it  was  from  the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans 
borrowed  most  of  their  arts  of  divination.  — 
In  orchitectare,  statuary,  and  painting,  the  Etrus- 
cans attained  to  great  eminence.  They  were  ao 
quainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  an  early 
period,  and  they  employed  it  in  constructing  the 
great  cloacae  at  Rome.  Their  bronae  candelabra 
were  celebrated  at  Athens  even  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  ; and  the  beauty  of  their  bronze  statues  is 
still  attested  by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Orator  of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beauti- 
ful vases,  which  have  been  discovered  in  such 
numbers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  cannot  be  cited  as 
proofs  of  tbe  excellence  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
since  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  these  vases  w*ere  either  made  in  Greece, 
or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy.  — Of  the 
private  life  of  the  Etruscans  we  have  a lively 
picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in  their 
tombs  ; but  into  this  subject  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  enter.  Tbe  later  history  of  Etruria  is  a struggle 
against  the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  which  it  was 
finally  compelled  to  yield.  After  the  capture  of  Veii 
by  the  dictator  Camillas,  B.  c.  306,  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  E.  part  of  Etruria ; and  the 
Ciminiaii  forest,  instead  of  the  Tiber,  now  became 
the  boundary  of  the  2 people.  The  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  310,  wus  a 
great  blow  to  their  power.  They  still  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  independence  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls  ; but  after  their  de- 
cisive defeat  by  Cornelius  Dolabella  in  283,  they 
became  the  subjects  of  Rome.  In  01  they  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise.  The  numerous  mili- 
tary colonies  established  in  Etruria  by  Sulla  and 
Augustus  destroyed  to  a great  extent  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  country  thus 
came  io  course  of  time  completely  Romanized. 
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Euboea  (ESfoia: 

1.  the  largest  island  of  the  Aegaean 

sea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and 
the  S.  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  countries  it  is 
separat^  by  the  Eub^n  sea,  called  the  Euripus 
in  its  narrowest  part.  Euboea  is  about  90  miles 
in  length  : its  extreme  breadth  is  30  miles,  but  in 
the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  4 miles  across. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  runs  a lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  one  part  as  high 
as  7266  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains  neverthe- 
less many  fertile  plains,  and  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  the  excellence  of  its  pasturage  and  corn- 
fields. According  to  the  ancients  it  was  once 
united  to  Boeotia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
an  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  inhabitants  are 
culled  Abuntes,  and  are  represented  as  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  N.  of 
Eulioea  dwelt  the  Histiaei,  from  whom  that  part 
of  the  island  was  called  Histiaea ; below  these  were 
the  Ellopii,  who  gave  the  name  of  Ellopia  to  the 
district,  extending  as  far  as  Aegac  and  Cerinthus  ; 
and  in  the  S.  were  the  Dry  opes.  The  centre  of 
the  island  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  lonians.  It  was 
m this  part  of  Euboea  that  the  Athenians  planted 
the  colonies  of  Chalchs  and  Erstria,  which  were 
the  2 most  important  cities  in  the  island.  After 
the  Persian  wars  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  attached  much  importance  to  its 
possession  ; and  consequently  Pericles  made  great 
exertions  to  subdue  it,  when  it  revolted  in  B.C. 
445.  Under  the  Romans  Euboea  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Achaia.  — Siixw  Cumae  in  Italy 
was  a colony  from  Chalets  in  Euboea,  the  adjective 
£tUtoieiu  is  used  by  the  poets  in  reference  to  the 
former  city.  Thus  Virgil  (Aea.  vL  2)  speaks  of 
EmboicU  Cwnarum  oris.^%.  A town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Sicily,  founded  by  Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period» 

EubfUIdaa  (EvfooAlSnr)*  of  Miletns,  a philo- 
sopher of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a contem- 
porary of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote  with 
great  bitterness;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  given  De- 
mosthenes instruction  in  dialectics.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  forms  of  several  of  the  most 
eelebrated  fal«e  and  captious  syllogisms. 

EnbtUns  (E<i6evAof).  L An  Athenian,  of  the 
demos  Anaphlystus,  a distinguished  orator  and 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
Aeschines  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life. « 8.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Eophrauor,  of 
the  Cettian  demus,  a distinguished  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  B.  c.  376.  He  wrote 
104  plays,  of  which  there  are  extant  more  than  50 
titles.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological 
subjects.  Severid  of  them  contained  parodies  of 
passages  from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from 
kuripides. 

ExteUdea  1.  The  celebrated  ma- 

thematician, who  has  almost  given  his  own  name 
to  the  science  of  geometry,  in  every  country  in 
which  bis  writings  are  studied ; but  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  his  private  history.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  a.  c.  323 — 283, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  mathe- 
patical  school.  He  was  of  the  Platonic  sect,  and 
well  read  in  its  doctrines.  It  was  his  answer  to 
Ptolemy,  who  asked  if  geometry  could  not  be  made 
easier,  that  there  was  no  royal  road.  Of  the  ou- 
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merons  works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following 
are  still  extant:—!.  the  EUnients,  in  13 

books,  with  a l4th  and  15tli  added  by  HvrsicLsa. 
2.  the  Z>ota,  containing  100  proposi- 

tions, with  a preface  by  Marinus  of  Naplea  3. 
Ei<7ayw>h  ‘AgMoviir^,  a Treatite  om  Mnnc  ; and  4. 
Koraro/&h  Krwdvor,  tAe  £>ivin<m  of  Uo  Seale : one 
of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must  be 
rejected.  5.  ^ai»d>ura,  the  Jf^tearancee  (of  the 
heavens).  6.  ‘Owrixd,  on  Optics  / and  7.  Kotoit- 
rpuedf  on  Gi/optrict.  The  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  is 
that  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  David 
Gregory,  with  the  title  EoxAflSov  oi^{dp*ya. 
The  Elements  and  the  Data  were  published  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  3 vols.  4to.  Paris, 
1814—16—18,  by  Peyrard.  The  most  convenient 
edition  for  scholars  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ele- 
ments is  the  one  by  August,  Berol.  1826,  8vo.«i>8. 
Of  Megan,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  but  before  becoming  such,  he  bad  studied 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the 
Eleatica  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
for  his  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  disputes 
On  the  death  of  Socrates  (a  c.  399),  Euclides  took 
refuge  in  Megara,  and  there  established  a school 
which  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectica  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed 
the  basis  of  hit  philosophical  system.  With  these 
he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of 
Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of  6 dialoguet,  none 
of  which  however  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
has  frequently  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  mathematician  of  the  same  name.  The  school 
which  he  founded  was  called  sometimes  the  Me- 
garic, sometimes  the  Dialectic  or  Eristic. 

Eucr&Udei  (Evvparidfjr),  king  of  Bactria,  from 
about  B.  c.  181  to  161,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Dactrian  kings,  and  made  great  conquests 
in  the  N.  of  India. 

Enctfimon,  the  astronomer.  [Mston.] 

Endfimldaf  (E63a/xi8as).  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  from  b.  c.  330  to  a^ut  300.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Archidamus  111.  and  succeeded  bis 
brother  Agis  III.^II.  King  of  Sparta,  was  son 
of  Archidamus  IV.,  whom  be  succeeded,  and  &tber 
of  Agis  IV. 

E^Smos  (Elfivpos).  L Of  Cyprus,  a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  to  whom  Aristotle  dedicated  the 
dialogue  il  w«pi  which  is  lost.  — 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  also  a peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  roost  important  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
He  edited  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  ; and  one 
of  them  even  bears  the  name  of  Eudemus,  namely, 
the  'Hfiiaa  E63fif(fia,  which  work  was  in  all  pro- 
bability a recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures  edited  by 
Eudemus.  [See  p.  85,  b.]<~3.  The  physician  of 
Livilla,  the  wife  of  Drusus  Caesar,  who  assisted 
her  and  Sejanus  in  poisoning  her  husband,  a.  d.  23. 

Eud&cla  (EoSukLi).  1.  Originally  called  Athe- 
, xuil,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  attainments.  She 
I married  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  a.o.  421  ; 

I and  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  460.  She  wrote  se- 
veral works  ; and  to  her  is  ascribed  by  some  the 
extant  poem  //omcro-Csn/ones,  which  is  composed 
of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates  the  history  of 
the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesiu 
Christ ; but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful « 8. 
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Of  Mocrcmbolii,  «nfe  of  the  emperors  Constantine 
XI.Ducasnnd  Romanus  IV.  Diogenes  (a.  D.  1059 
— 107 1),  wrote  a dictionary  of  history  and  mytho- 
logy, which  she  called  'Iwwd,  rid/an'vm,  or  Bed 
of  Vi6let$,  It  wns  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Villoison,  in  his  6^ra«'ea,  Venice,  1781. 

The  sources  from  which  the  work  was  compiled  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidas. 

EadoMS,  a people  in  Germany  near  the  Varini, 
probably  in  the  modem  Meckirnhwrp. 

Endoxtu  (EdSo^or).  1.  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 
Aeschines,  a celebrated  astronomer,  geometer,  phy- 
sician, and  legislator,  lived  about  b.  c.  366.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Archytas  and  Plato,  and  also 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  some  time  with 
the  priests.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens, 
But  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  spent  some 
time  in  hit  native  place,  for  Strabo  says  that  the 
observatory  of  Eudoius  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in 
hU  time.  He  died  at  the  age  of  53.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets  ; and  he  is  alio  stated  to 
have  made  separate  spheres  for  the  stairs,  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometry,  which  are  lost ; but  the  substance 
of  bis^aivd/ACva  is  presen*ed  by  Aratus,  who  turned 
into  verse  the  prose  vrork  by  Eudoxus  with  that 
title. » 2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  was  by  birth  a Sicilian  and  the  son  of 
Agatfaocles^S.  Of  Cyxicus,  a geographer,  w*bo 
w’cnt  from  his  native  place  to  Egypt,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra, in  voyages  to  India  ; but  afterwards  being 
robl>ed  of  all  his  property  by  Ptolemy  liathyrus, 
he  sailed  away  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  Gadi^  He  afterwards  made  attempts 
to  circumnavigate  A&ica  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  without  success.  He  lived  about  & c.  130. 

Engamon  (EuTd^ws'),  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
was  a native  of  Cyrene,  and  lived  about  B,  c.  568.  ^ 
His  poem  (T7}\(70Kia)  vmi  a continuation  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  epic 
cycle.  It  concluded  with  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

Eoginii,  a people  who  formerly  inhabited  Ve- 
netia  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  were  driven  towards 
the  Alpe  and  the  I^cus  Benocus  by  the  Heneti 
or  Veneti.  According  to  some  traditions  they 
founded  Patavium  and  Verona,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  W’hich  were  the  Euganei  Colles.  They 
possessed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  was  celebrated.  (Juv.  viii.  15.) 

EohSmlrui  (Et^/icpos),  probably  a native  of 
Messene  in  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Cassander 
in  Macedonia,  al>out  b.  c.  316.  Cassander  furnished 
him  with  the  means  to  undertake  a voyage  of 
discovery.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed  down  the  Red 
Sea  and  round  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  until 
he  came  to  an  island  called  Panchaea.  After  his 
return  ho  wrote  a w’ork  entitled 
or  a Sacred  in  9 books.  He  gave  this 

title  to  his  work,  because  he  pretended  to  have 
derived  his  information  from  *Ayaypa<fKu,  or  inscrip- 
tions in  temples,  which  be  had  discovered  in  his 
travels,  especially  in  the  island  of  Panchaea.  £u- 
hemerus  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
Cyrenaics,  who  were  notorious  for  their  scepticism 
in  matters  connected  with  the  popular  religion; 
and  the  object  of  his  work  was  to  exclude  every 
thing  supernatural  from’ the  popular  religion,  and 
to  dress  up  the  myths  as  so  many  plain  histories. 
In  his  work  the  several  gods  a*ere  represented  as 
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having  originally  been  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  either  as  warriors,  or  benefactors  of 
mankind,  and  who  after  their  death  were  a'or- 
shipped  as  gods  by  the  grateful  people.  Zeus,  for 
example,  was  a king  of  Crete,  who  had  been  a 
great  conqueror ; and  he  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  a column  with  sua 
inscription  detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  kings 
Uranus.  Cronus,  and  Zeus.  The  book  a*as  written 
in  an  attractive  style,  and  became  very  popular, 
and  many  of  the  subsequent  historians,  such  as 
Diodorus,  adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  with  myths. 
The  great  popularity  of  the  work  is  attested  by 
the  circumstance  that  Ennius  made  a Latin  trans- 
lation of  it.  But  the  pious  believers,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  Euhemcrui  an  atheist.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  often  refer  to  him  to  prove  that  the 
pagan  mythology  was  nothing  but  a heap  of  fables 
invented  by  men. 

Enlaeni  (E^AoToi;  0.  T.  Ulai : ATaroon),  a 
river  in  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of  Elymals,  rising 
in  Great  Media,  flowing  $.  through  Mesobatene, 
passing  £.  of  Susa,  and,  after  uniting  with  the  Pa- 
sitigrit,  falling  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the  Eulaeut 
fall  into  the  Choaspet,  and  others  identify  the  two 
rivers. 

Eumaaus  (E5^uuos\  the  faithful  swineherd  of 
Ulysses,  was  a son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  the  island  of 
Syrie ; he  had  been  carried  away  from  his  father's 
house  by  a Phoenician  slave,  and  Phoenician 
sailors  sold  him  to  Laertes,  the  father  of  Ulvssss. 

EomSliu  (£5/iifXor).  L Son  of  Admetni  and 
Alcestis,  went  with  1 1 ships  from  Pherae  to  Troy. 
He  was  distinguished  for  hii  excellent  hones, 
which  had  once  been  under  the  care  of  Apollo,  and 
with  which  Eumelns  would  have  gained  the  prize 
At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  if  his  chariot 
bad  not  been  broken.  Hit  W'ife  was  Iphthima, 
daughter  of  Icarius.~2.  Of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  an  ancient  Epic  poet,  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  some,  to  the  Epic  cycle.  His  name  is 
significant,  referring  to  his  skill  in  poetry.  He 
flourished  about  B.  c.  760.  His  principiU  poem 
seems  to  have  been  his  Corinthian  History, 

Euin^nes  L Of  Cardia,  served 

as  pri>ate  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  throughout  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  and  who  treated  him  R*ith  marked 
confidence  and  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (b.  c.  323)  Eumenes  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Cappadocia,  Papblagonia,  and  Pontus, 
which  provinces  had  never  yet  been  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians.  Enmenes  entered  into  a close 
alliance  with  Perdiccas,  who  subdued  these  pro- 
vinces for  him.  When  Perdiccas  marched  into 
Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  he  committed  to  Eumenes 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus  in  Asia  Minor.  Eumenes  met  with  great 
success;  he  defeated  Xeoptolemus,  who  had  revolted 
from  Perdiccas;  and  subsequently  he  again  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus: 
Craterus  himself  fell,  and  Neoptolemus  was  slain 
by  Eumenes  with  his  ou*n  hand,  after  a deadly 
struggle  in  the  presence  of  the  2 armies.  Meantime 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  changed  the  aspect 
of  aflairs.  Antigonus  now  employed  the  whole 
force  of  the  Macedonian  array  to  crush  Eumenes. 
The  struggle  was  carried  on  for  some  years  (320 — 
316).  It  was  conducted  by  Eumenes  with  con- 
summate skill;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerical 
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mferioritr  of  hu  forces,  he  maintained  his  ^nnd 
against  his  enemies,  till  he  was  surrendered  by 
the  Argynupids  to  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  a*as 
put  to  death,  316.  He  was  45  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Of  his  ability,  both  os  a 
general  and  a statesman,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained ; and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
attained  a far  more  important  position  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  disadvantage  of  his  birth.  But  os  a 
Greek  of  Cardia,  and  not  a native  Macedonian,  he 
was  constantly  looked  upon  with  dislike  both  bv 
his  opponents  and  companions  in  arms. « 2.  I. 
King  of  Pbruamus,  reigned  B.C.  263 — 241 ; and 
was  the  successor  of  his  uncle  Philetaenis.  He 
obtained  a victory  near  Sardis  over  Antiochus 
Soter,  and  thus  established  bis  dominion  over  the 
provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital-^  3. 
il.  King  of  pBRQAUUa,  reigned  a c.  197 — 159; 
and  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Attalus  I.  He  ; 
inherited  from  his  predecessor  the  fricndsliip  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans,  which  he  took  the  utmost  : 
pains  to  cultivate.  He  supported  the  Homans  in  | 
their  war  against  Antiochus  ; and  after  the  con-  | 
quest  of  the  latter  (190)  he  received  from  the 
senate  Mysia,  Lydi^botb  PhryKias,  and  Lycoonia,  j 
as  well  as  Lysimachia,  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  | 
By  this  means  he  was  at  once  raised  from  a state  : 
of  comparative  insignificance  to  be  the  sovereign  of  | 
a powerful  monarchy.  Subsequently  he  was  in- 
Tolved  in  war  with  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  and 
Prtuias,  king  of  Dithynia,  but  both  wars  were 
brought  to  a close  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Romans.  At  a later  period  Eumenes  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  senate,  because  he 
was  suspected  of  having  corresponded  secretly  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  during  the  war  of  the 
latter  w'ith  the  Homans.  Eumenes  assiduously  cul- 
tivated all  the  arts  of  peace  t Pergamus  became 
tinder  his  rule  a great  and  flourishing  city,  which 
he  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
he  founded  that  celebrated  libntry  which  rose  to  be 
a rival  even  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

Eumenla  (Ed/icV«ia  or  Etl/icFfa : /sAeii/t),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  rivers  Olaucus  and 
Cludrus,  N.  of  the  Maeander,  named  by  Attalus 
II.  after  bis  brother  and  predecessor  Eumenes  II. 
1'here  are  indications  which  seem  to  connect  the 
time  of  its  foundation  with  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Corinth. 

Eam£oldea  (EoMerlder),  also  called  Exlnyes, 
not  Erinnyes  ('Epts’osr,  *Eptrv$),  and  by  the 
Romans  Fiiriad  or  Birae,  the  Avenging  Deities, 
were  originally  only  a personification  of  curses  pitv 
nounced  upon  a criminal.  The  name  Erinys  is 
the  more  ancient  one  ; its  etymoI(^  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  ipiyv  or 
I hunt  up  or  persecute,  or  from  the  Arcadian 
4ptyvm^  1 am  angry  ; so  that  the  Erinyes  were 
either  the  anjiry  goddesses,  or  the  goddesses  who 
hunt  up  or  search  after  the  criminal.  The  name 
Eumenides,  which  signifies  the  well-meaning,** 
or  ^ toothed  goddesses,**  is  a mere  euphemism,  be- 
cause people  dreaded  to  call  these  feaiful  goddesses 
by  their  real  name.  It  was  said  to  have  been  first 
given  them  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by  the 
Areopagus,  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes  had  be- 
come soothed.  It  was  by  a similar  enphemism 
that  at  Athens  the  Erinyes  were  called  dtal^ 

or  the  venerable  goddessea  — Homer  sometimes 
mentions  an  Erinyty  but  more  frequently  Erinyet 
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in  the  plural.  He  represents  them  as  inhabitants 
of  Erebos,  where  they  remain  quiet  until  some 
curse  pronounced  upon  a criminal  calls  them  into 
activity.  The  crimes  which  they  punish  are  dis- 
obedience towards  parents,  violation  of  the  respect 
due  to  old  age.  perjury,  murder,  violation  of  the  law 
of  ho^itality,  and  improper  conduct  towards  sup- 
pliants. They  took  awny  from  men  all  peace  of 
mind,  and  led  them  into  misery  and  misfortune. 
Hesiod  says  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Ge, 
and  sprung  from  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  upon 
her  from  the  body  of  Uranua  Aeschylus  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Night ; and  Sophocles  of 
Darkness  and  Ge.  In  the  Greek  tragedians  neither 
the  names  nor  the  number  of  the  Erinyes  are  men- 
tioned. Aeschylus  describes  them  as  divinities 
more  ancient  than  the  Olympian  gods,  dwelling  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  Tartarus,  dreaded  by  gods 
and  men  ; with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  blood  dripping  from  their  ryea 
Euripides  and  other  Ipter  p<iets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writers  their  number  is  usually 
limited  to  3,  and  their  names  are  TisiphSixe,  Aleoto, 
and  ICeptara.  They  gradually  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  goddesses  who  punished  men  after  death, 
and  they  seldom  appeared  upon  earth.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  to  them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and 
nephalia,  i.  e.  a drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water. 
They  a'ere  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  they  had 
a sanctuary  and  a grotto  near  the  Areopagus : their 
statues,  however,  bad  nothing  formidable,  and  a 
festival  Eumenidea  was  there  celebmted  in  their 
honour.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a grove  which 
no  one  w'os  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at  Colonus. 

Etunsnlut,  a Roman  rhetorician  of  Augusto- 
dunum  {Autun)  in  Gaul,  held  a high  office  under 
Constontius  Chlorui.  He  is  the  author  of  4 orations 
in  the  **  Panegyrici  Veteres,**  namely:  1.  Oratio 
pro  ifts/awmndis  §ch<Uu^  a lecture  delivered  on  the 
re-establishment  by  Constantius  Chlorus  of  tho 
school  at  Autun,  a.  d.  296  or  297.  2.  Punrpyrieua 
Constantio  Cuetari  dictn*^  delivered  296  or  297.  3. 
Panegyrieu»  Con$tantino  Aug}uio  dictiu^  delivered 
310.  4.  Gratkirwn  actio  Conttanlino  Auguito  Fl<u 

vientium  nomine^  delivered  31 1. 

Etunolpoi  (Ed/u>Xw-of),  that  is  **  the  good 
singer,**  a Thracian  bard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Borens. 
As  soon  as  he  was  born,  he  was  thrown  into  tho 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  his  father  Poseidon, 
who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by  his  daughter 
Benthesicym&  When  he  had  grown  up,  he  married 
a daughter  of  Benthesicyma;  but  as  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  the  chastity  of  his  wife*s  sister,  he 
was  expelled  together  with  his  son  Ismarus.  They 
went  to  the  Thracian  king  Tegv'riua,  who  gave  bis 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus;  but  as  Eumnipus 
drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  Tegyrius,  he 
WAS  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Eleutis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a friendship 
with  the  Eleusiniana  Afu^  tho  death  of  bis  son 
Ismarus,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the  re<|uest  of 
Tegyriua  The  Elcu^inians,  who  a'cre  involved  in 
a war  with  Athena,  called  Eiimolpus  to  their  assist- 
ance. Eumolpus  came  with  a numerous  band  of 
Thracians,  but  he  was  slain  by  Erechtheus.  Eu- 
molpus was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  and 
Dionysus.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  priestly  office 
; by  his  son  Ceryx  (who  was,  according  to  some 
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arcounts,  the  ton  of  Hermee),  and  his  family,  the 
Eumolpidat^  continued  till  the  latest  tiroes  the 
priests  of  Demeter  at  Elcusis.  — The  legends  con- 
iH'cteii  Euroolpus  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  instructed  in  music,  or  initiated  into  the 
mysteries.  There  were  so  many  different  traditions 
nlraut  Euroolpus  that  tome  of  the  ancients  supposed 
that  there  were  2 or  3 persons  of  that  name. 

EtUUpInf  (EuFtti-ioT),  a Greek  sophist,  was  bom  | 
at  Sardis  a.  n.  347,  and  lived  and  taught  at  Athens 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  He  wrote. 
1.  Lives  of  Sophists  (Bfoi  <piAo<r3^r  teed  ero^ierwy), 
still  extant,  containiug  23  biographies  of  sophists, 
most  of  whom  were  contemporaries  of  Eunapius, 
or  bad  lived  shortly  before  him.  Though  these 
biographies  are  extremely  brief,  and  the  style  is 
intolerably  inflated,  yet  the}’  supply  us  with  im- 
portant infonnation  respecting  a period,  on  which 
we  have  no  other  information.  Eunapius  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Platonists,  and  a bitter  enemy  of  Christianity. 
Edited  by  Boissonade,  Amsterdam,  1822.  2.  A 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Dexippui  (Mrrd 
^i^tmrov  l<rrofyla),  in  14  books,  began  with 

A.  D.  270,  and  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work 
we  have  only  extracts,  which  are  published  along  I 
with  Dexippus.  [Dbxippus.]  i 

£an$ns  or  Eflpsvr),  a son  of  Jason  and 

Hypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  sapplied  the  Greeks  with  ' 
wine  during  their  war  against  Tmy.  He  purchased 
Lycaon  of  Patroclus  for  a silver  am. 

Enndmla.  [Hokae.] 

Etmdmos  (Efrpo^or),  king  of  Sparta,  is  described 
by  some  os  the  father  of  Lycurgus  and  Polydcctes. 
Herodotus,  on  the  contmry,  places  him  in  his  list  ' 
after  Polydectes.  In  all  probability,  the  name  was  ' 
invented  with  reference  to  the  Lycurgean  Eupom^s  I 
and  Kunomus,  if  not  wholly  rejected,  must  be  | 
identified  with  Polydectes. 

Eunns  (Etfeous),  a Sicilian  slave,  and  a native  ^ 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sicilian  | 
si.*ives  in  the  ser\’ile  war.  He  first  attracted  atten-  ’ 
lion  by  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  ; 
interpreting  dreams  ; to  the  efifl^t  of  which  he  ' 
added  by  appearing  to  breathe  flames  from  bis 
mouth  and  other  similar  ju^leries.  He  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  soon  collected  foraiidable  forces, 
with  which  he  defeated  several  Roman  armies.  : 
Tlie  insurrection  now  became  so  formidable  that  ^ 
fur  3 successive  years  (B.  c.  134> — 132)  3 consuls  I 
were  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not  I 
till  the  3rd  year  (132)  that  the  revolt  was  finally  i 
put  down  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  Eunui  was  taken  | 
prisoner,  and  died  in  prison  at  Morgantia,  of  the 
disease  called  morbus jtnlicularis,  i 

EupfiUojn  or  EapoUtim  (EdvdAiov,  EdrdAtop  ; ‘ 
Ei)ToAi«uT),a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  N.  of  Nau-  ! 
pactiis.  subsequently  included  in  Aetolia  Epictetus. 

Eupfitor  (Eovdrwp),  a surname  assumed  by 
many  of  the  kings  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  See  AsTiocHt’i*,  Mitkridates. 

Eapatdrlum  or  Eupatdrla  (Edv-ardpioe,  Edra- 
Topfa)  a town  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  founded 
by  Milbridates  Eupator,  and  named  after  him. 

Enphfiet  (Eu^rjr),  king  of  the  Messenians,  fell  ' 
in  battle  against  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war.  He  w’as  succeeded  by  ARiRTODEMua. 

Eaphfimtit  (Ed^^s),  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Europe,  the  daughter  of  Titjms,  or  by  Mecionice  or 
Oris,  a dfliigliier  of  Orion  or  Kurotas.  According 
to  one  account  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Panopeus 


on  the  Cephissus  in  Pbocia,  and  according  to 
another  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  and  afterwards  lived 
at  Taentrus.  He  was  married  to  Laonome,  the 
sister  of  Hercules  ; he  was  one  of  the  Calydonian 
hunters,  and  the  helmsman  of  the  vessel  of  the 
Argonauts,  and,  by  a power  which  his  father  hod 
granted  to  him,  he  could  walk  on  the  sea  just  as 
on  firm  ground.  He  is  mentioned  also  as  the 
ancestor  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Gyrene. 

Etiphorbtll  (Ed^op^or).  L Son  of  Panthous,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by  Mene- 
laus,  who  subsequently  dedicated  the  shield  of 
Euphorbiis  in  the  temple  of  Hera,  near  Mycenae. 
Pythagoras  asserted  that  he  had  once  b^n  the 
Trojan  Euphorbus,  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion 
took  down  at  first  sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus 
from  the  temple  of  Hera  {dipeo  Trojana  refixo  Urn* 
pora  Ustaiusy  Hor.  Carm,  i 28. 1 1 ).— *8.  Physician 
of  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mauretania,  about  the  end  of 
the  first  century  B.C.,  and  brother  to  Antonias 
Musa,  the  physician  to  Augustus. 

Enpli9rlon  (EMpopiwv).  1.  Father  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus.«*>8.  Son  of  Aeschylus,  and  himself  a 
tragic  poet.*8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  an  eminent 
grammarian  and  poet,  son  of  Pol}'mnctus,  was  bom 
about  B.  c.  274.  He  became  the  librarian  of 
Antioebus  the  Great,  221,  and  died  in  Syria, 
either  at  Apamea,  or  at  Antioch.  The  following 
were  the  most  important  of  the  poems  of  Eupborion 
in  heroic  verse:  — 1.  'Hen'oJoj,  probably  an  agri- 
cultural poem.  2.  so  called  from  an  old 

name  of  Attica,  the  legends  of  w'hich  country  seem 
to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  3. 
X(Aul8cr,  a poem  written  against  certain  persons, 
who  had  defrauded  Eupborion  of  money  which  he 
had  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  probably  derived 
its  title  from  each  of  its  books  consisting  of  1000 
verses.  He  also  wrote  epigrams,  which  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  also  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  was  a great  fa- 
vourite. Eupborion  likewise  wrote  many  historical 
and  grammatical  works.  All  his  works  are  lost, 
but  the  fragments  are  collected  by  Meineke,  in  his 
Anaida  Alexisndrma^  BeroL  1843. 

Eaphr&nor  (Eil9p<i»'«i^),  a distin^Uhed  statuary 
and  painter,  was  a native  of  the  Connthian  isthmus, 
but  practised  his  art  at  Athens.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  336.  HU  most  celebrated  statue  was  a 
Paris,  which  expressed  alike  the  judge  of  the  god- 
desses, the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achil- 
les ; the  very  beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in 
marble,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  is,  no  doubt, 
a copy  of  this  work.  His  best  paintings  were  pre- 
served in  a porch  in  the  Cenunicus  at  Athens.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  12  gods;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site w*all,  Tlieseus,  with  Democracy  and  Demos. 
— Euphranor  also  wrote  w’orks  on  proportion  and 
on  colours  {de  Summetria  et  Colori0us\  the  two 
points  in  which  bis  o«*n  excellence  seems  chiefly 
to  have  consisted.  Pliny  says  that  he  w’os  the 
first  who  properly  express^  the  dignity  of  heroes, 
by  the  proportions  he  gave  to  their  statues.  He 
made  the  bodies  somewhat  more  slender,  and 
the  heads  and  limbs  larger. 

Eaphrfitei  (Ed^pdr^s j,  an  eminent  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  a native  of  Tyre,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  B}'zontium.  He  w*as  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny.  In  his  old  age  he  became 
tired  of  life,  and  asked  and  obtained  from  Hadrian 
permission  to  put  on  end  to  himself  by  poison. 
Eaphr&tes  {L^ppdrffs : 0.  T.  Phrat : £l  Frat\ 
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a great  rirer  of  W.  Atia»  fnnning  the  boundary  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Asia,  consists,  in  its  upper  course, 
of  2 branches,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  The  N.  branch  (Aara><$ba),  which 
is  the  true  Euphrates,  rises  in  the  mountain  above 
Erteroum  (the  M.  Abus  or  Capotes  of  the  ancients) 
and  flows  W.  and  S.W.  to  a little  above  lat  3!^^ 
and  £.  of  long.  39^,  where  it  breaks  through  the 
chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and,  after  receiving  the 
S.  branch  {Mourad-Ciuti)^  or.  as  the  ancients  called 
it,  the  Arsanias,  it  bre^  through  the  main  chain 
of  the  Taurus  between  Melitene  and  Samosala,  and 
then  flows  in  a general  S.  direction,  till  it  reaches 
1st.  36^,  whence  it  flows  in  a general  S.E.  direc- 
tion, till  it  a^^roaches  the  Tigris  opposite  to  Se- 
leucia,  where  the  distance  between  the  2 rivers 
was  reckoned  at  only  200  stadia.  Then  it  doai 
through  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  at  brat  receding 
further  from  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  approaching 
it  again,  till  it  joins  it  about  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having  already  had  its 
waters  much  diminished  by  numerous  canals,  a’hich 
irrigated  the  country  in  ancient  times,  but  the  neg- 
lect of  which  at  present  has  converted  much  of  the 
once  fertile  district  watered  by  the  Euphrates  into  a 
marshy  desert.  The  whole  length  of  the  Euphrates 
is  between  500  and  600  miles.  In  its  upper  course, 
before  reaching  the  Taurus,  its  N.  bt^ch  and  a 
part  of  the  united  stream  divided  Armenia  Major 
from  Colchis  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  its  lower 
course  divided  Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Its  chief 
tributary,  besides  the  Ananias,  was  the  Aborrhas. 

Enphrooi  (Ef^pwr),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  whose  plays,  however,  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Enphidajhie,  one  of  the  Chorites  or  Graces. 
[CuARia.] 

SapdUs  (ElhroA(s),  s<m  of  Sosipolis,  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of  the  3 who  are 
distinguished  by  Horace,  in  his  well-known  line, 

Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristopbanesque  poetae," 
above  all  the  . . . **  alii  quorum  prisca  comoedia 
virorum  esL'*  He  was  born  about  b.  c.  446,  and 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  first  drama  in  his  )7tb 
year,  429,  two  years  before  Aristophanes.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  commmi  story 
was,  that  .\Jcibiadea,  when  sailing  to  Sicily  (415), 
threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an  attack 
which  be  had  made  upon  him  in  his  Bdirrcu^but  this 
cannot  be  true,  as  we  know  that  Elupolis  produced 
plays  after  the  Sicilian  expedition.  He  probably 
died  in  41 1.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of  Eupolis  seems  to  have  been  the  liveliness  of  his 
fisney,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  impart- 
ing its  images  to  the  audience.  In  elegance  he  is 
•aid  to  have  even  surpaued  Aristophanes,  while  in 
bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse  he  emulated  Cra- 
tinus.  Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates, 
on  whom  he  made  a bitter,  though  leu  elaborate 
attack  than  that  in  the  ClowU  of  Aristophanes. 
The' dead  were  not  exempt  from  his  abuse,  for 
there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of  bis,  in  which 
Cimon  is  most  unmercifully  trcated.^A  close  re- 
lation subsisted  between  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes, 
not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  imiutors  of  each  other. 
Cratinus  attacked  Aristophanes  for  Ixffrowing  from 
Eupolis,  and  Kupolis  in  his  Bdrrai  made  the  same 
charge,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Km^hU. 
The  Scholiasts  specify  the  last  Parabasis  of  the 
ss  borrowed  from  Eupolis.  On  the  other 
hand,  Aristophaoes,  in  the  second  (or  third)  edition 
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of  the  Clouds.^  retorts  upon  Eupolis  the  charge  of 
imitating  the  KtwjhU  in  his  Maricas^  and  taunts 
him  with  the  further  indignity  of  jesting  on  bis 
rival's  baldness. 

Eapompna  (Ef/rojuvos),  of  Sicyon,  a distin- 
guished Greek  painter,  was  the  contemporary'  of 
Zeuxis,  Parrhuius,  and  Timanthes,  and  the  in- 
structor of.Pamphilus,  the  master  of  Apelles.  The 
iome  of  Eupouipui  led  to  the  creation  of  a 3rd 
school  of  Greek  art,  the  Sicyonian,  at  tlie  head  of 
which  he  was  placed. 

Enripldaa  (Eopiv/Si^r).  1.  The  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchns  and  Clito, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Salamis,  h.  c. 
460,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Greeks  defeat^  the 
Persians  off  that  island,  whither  his  parents  had 
tied  from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Some 
w'riters  relate  that  bis  parents  wore  in  mean  circum- 
stances, and  his  mother  is  represented  by  Aristo- 
phanes os  a herb-seller,  and  not  a very  honest  one 
either ; but  much  weight  cannot  be  accorded  to 
these  statements.  It  is  more  probable  that  his 
iamily  was  respectable.  We  are  told  that  the  poet, 
when  a boy,  was  cup-bearer  to  a chorus  of  noble 
Athenians  at  the  Thargeliaii  festival,-— an  office  for 
which  nobility  of  bloc^  was  requisite.  We  know 
also  that  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  who 
was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  his 
pupils  among  youths  of  high  rank.  It  is  said  that 
the  future  distinction  of  Euripides  was  predicted 
by  an  oracle,  promising  that  be  should  be  crowned 
with  **  sacred  garlands,"  in  consequence  of  which 
his  &ther  had  him  trained  to  gymnastic  exercises  ; 
and  we  leant  that,  while  yet  a boy,  he  won  the 
prize  at  the  Eleusintan  and  Thesean  contests,  and 
offered  himself,  when  17  years  old,  as  a candidate 
at  the  Olympic  games,  but  w*as  not  admitted  be- 
cause of  some  doubt  about  his  age.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  gymnastic  pursuits,  and  studied  the  art 
of  pointing,  not,  as  we  team,  without  success.  To 
philosophy  and  literature  ho  devoted  himself  with 
mucli  interest  and  energy;  studying  physics  under 
Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
under  Prodicus.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Socrates,  and  traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras  > 
have  been  remarked  in  many  passages  of  his  plays. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  a tragedy  at  the  age  of 
18  ; but  the  first  play,  which  was  exhibited  in  his 
ow'n  name,  was  the  when  ho  was  2.^ 

yean  of  age  (b.  c.  455).  In  441  he  gained  for  the 
first  time  the  first  prixe,  and  he  continued  to  ex- 
hibit plays  until  408,  the  date  of  the  Orestet. 
Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for  the  court  of 
ArchelaUs,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  reasons  for  which 
step  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary 
scandal  has  ascribed  it  to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue 
of  his  wife  w'ith  Cephisophon,  and  the  riqicule 
which  was  show'cred  upon  hiui  in  consequence  by 
the  comic  poets.  But  the  whole  stoxy  has  been  re- 
futed by  modem  writers.  Other  causes  more  pro- 
bably led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Archc- 
laVis,  at  whose  court  the  highest  honours  awaited 
him.  The  attacks  of  Aristophanes  and  others  bad 
probably  not  been  without  their  effect  ; and  be 
must  have  been  aw*are  that  his  philosophical  tenets 
were  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion.  He 
died  in  Macedonia  in  406,  at  the  age  of  75.  Most 
testimonies  agree  in  stating  that  he  was  tom  in 
pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which,  according  to 
some,  were  set  upon  him  through  envy  by  Arrhi- 
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dneui  and  Crateuas,  two  rival  poets.  The  regret 
of  Sophocles  for  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  at  the  representation  of  his  next  play  he 
made  his  actors  appear  uncrowned.  The  accounts 
which  we  find  in  some  HTiters  of  the  profligacy  of 
Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  scarcely 
wortiiy  of  serious  refutation.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  better  foundation  for  that  other  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  hatred  to 
the  female  sex.  This  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  infidelity  of  bis  wife ; hut,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  this  tale  docs  not  deserve 
credit  He  was  a man  of  a serious  and  austere 
temper : and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the 
poet  who  drew  such  characters  os  Antigone,  Iphi- 
genia,  and,  above  all,  Alcestis,  w*as  not  blind  to 
the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban- 
doning devotedness  of  women.  With  respect  to 
the  world  and  the  Deity,  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras,  not  unmixed  appa> 
rently  with  pantheistic  views.  [ Anaxacioras.] 
To  cla«s  him  with  atheists,  as  some  have  done,  is 
undoubtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  look  in  vain  in  his  plays  for 
the  high  faith  of  Aeschylus  ; nor  con  we  fail  to 
admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sym- 
pothise  with  the  popular  religious  system  around 
nim.  nor  throw  himself  cordi^ly  into  it.  He  fre- 
quently altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the 
ancient  legends.  .Thus,  in  the  Orestes,  MenelaUs 
comes  befoic  us  as  a selfish  coward,  and  Helen  as  a 
worthless  wanton ; in  the  //eteao,  the  notion  of 
StesichoruB  is  adopted,  that  the  heroine  was  never 
carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a mere 
cfSwAor  of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
fought ; Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector  and 
slave  of  Neoptolemus,  seems  almost  to  forget  the 
past  in  her  quarrel  with  Hermione  and  the  perils  of 
her  present  situation ; and  Electro,  married  by  the 
policy  of  Aegisthus  to  a peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
band for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  regard  to 
the  ill-prepared  state  of  the  larder.  In  short,  with 
Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  sphere 
of  every-day  life  ; men  are  represented,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  are  ; under  the  names  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  the  characters  of  his  own  time  are  set  before 
us  ; it  is  not  Medea,  or  Iphigenio,  or  Alcestis 
that  is  speaking,  but  abstractedly  a mother,  a 
daughter,  or  a wife.  All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller 
scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  for 
those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euri- 
pides especially  excelled  ; and  it  will  serve  also  to 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  preference  given  to 
his  plavs  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they 
were  acted,  as  well  at  for  the  admiration  felt  for 
him  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  other  poets 
of  the  new  comedy.  The  most  serious  defects  in 
his  tragedies,  artistically  speaking,  are:  his  con- 
stant employment  of  the  **  Dens  ex  machina;*' 
the  disconnexion  of  hit  choral  odes  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play  ; the  extremely  awkward  and  for- 
mal character  of  his  prologues  ; and  the  frequent 
introduction  of  frigid  yvuttai  and  of  philosophical 
disquisitions,  making  Medea  talk  like  a sophist, 
and  Hecuba  like  a free  thinker,  and  aiming  rather 
at  iubtilty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  cha- 
racters to  the  level  of  common  life,  be  adopted 
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also  in  his  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking' 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  wrote,  in  all,  75 
plays  ; according  to  others,  92.  Of  these,  1 8 are 
extant,  if  we  omit  the  AAcstut,  which  is  probably 
spurioua  A list  it  subjoined  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides,  w ith  their  dates,  ascertained  or  pro- 
bable:— Aleesiit^  B.  c.  438.  This  play  was  brought 
out  as  the  last  of  a tetralog}',  and  stood  therefore 
in  the  place  of  a satyric  drama,  to  which  indeed  it 
bears,  in  some  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly 
in  the  representation  of  Hercules  in  hU  cups. 
MedeOt  431.  Hi^»polytu»  Coroni/er^  428,  gained 
the  flrst  nrixe.  ATac»6u,  exhibited  before  423. 
//eracfi<fa<,  about  421.  about  421.  lorn, 

of  uncertain  date.  IferetUe$  Furens^  of  uncertain 
date.  Andromache,  about  420—417.  Troades, 
415.  Eiedra,  about  415—413.  Hdena,  412. 
Jphigenia  ai  Tauri  of  uncertain  date.  Orttlet,  408. 
Fhoeniseae,  of  uncertain  date.  Bacch<u : this  play 
was  apparently  written  for  representation  at  Mace- 
donia, and  therefore  at  a very  late  period  of  the 
life  of  Euripides.  Ipkigenia  at  Auiu : this  play, 
together  with  the  Bacchae  and  the  Afcmaetm,  was 
brought  out  at  Athens,  afrer  the  poet's  death,  by 
thej’ounger  Euripides.  Cydope,  of  uncertain  date  : 
it  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  specimen  of  the 
Greek  satyric  drama,  j^sides  the  plays,  there 
are  extant  5 letters,  purporting  to  have  bwn  writ- 
ten by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious.— A^ttibas. 
By  Mu^^ve,  Oxford,  1776  ; by  Beck,  Leipzig, 
1778 — 88  ; by  Matthiae,  Leipzig,  1813--29  ; and 
a varionim  edition,  Glasgow,  1821.  Of  separate 
plays  there  have  been  many  editions,  e.  y.  by  Por- 
son,  Elrosley,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  Pflugk,  and  Her- 
mann.** 2.  The  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  the 
above.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  brought 
out  3 of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia,  vis.  the 
Alcmaeon  (no  longer  extant),  the  Ipkigenia  at  Au- 
Its,  and  the  Bacchae, 

£url|ras  (Edpiror),  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably  vio- 
lent, is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  Eub(^  from  Boeotia,  in  which  the 
ancients  asserted  that  the  sea  ebbed  and  flowed  7 
times  in  the  day.  The  extraordinary  tides  of  the 
Euripus  have  been  noticed  by  modem  observers : 
the  water  sometimes  runs  as  much  as  8 miles  an 
hour.  At  Chalcis  there  was  a bridge  over  the 
Euripus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainland. 

Surdmui  (Edpwftor : Jaklys),  a small  town  of 
Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Grioo  (a  ridge  parallel  to 
Ml  Latmus),  in  the  conventus  juridicus  of  Ala- 
banda.  It  lay  8 English  miles  N.W.  of  Mylasa. 

£ar5pa  (Eupi^),  according  to  the  Iliad  (xiv. 
321 ),  a daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according  to  the 
common  tr^ition  a daughter  of  the  Phoenician 
king  Agenor.  Her  surpauing  beauty  charmed 
Zeus,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a bull  and  mingled 
with  the  herd  as  Europa  and  her  maidens  were 
sporting  on  the  sea-shore.  Encouraged  by  the 
tameness  of  the  animal,  Europa  ventured  to  mouu- 
his  back  ; whereupon  Zeus  rushed  into  the  sea,  and 
sa'am  with  her  in  safety  to  Crete.  Here  she  be- 
came by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadoman- 
thus,  and  SarpEdon.  She  afterwards  married 
Asterion,  king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  chil- 
dren w’hom  she  had  had  by  the  king  of  the  gods. 

Eurdpa  (Edpwirn),  one  of  the  3 divisions  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  first  occurs  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (251),  but  even  there  it  does  not 
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DiviMkmM. 

Temple  of  Athena  Poliaa. 

Paiiameeum,  divided  into 

{Pandrtwrum  proper. 

Cerntpium. 

A.  Eaaicm  portico]  entrance  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Puliae. 

B.  Temple  of  Athena  Poliaa. 
a.  Altar  of  Zeua  llvpatoa. 

6.  c.  d.  Altar*  of  Poaeidon-Ereeh- 
theua,  of  Bute*,  and  of  Uephae*- 
tua 

e.  Palladium. 

/.  g.  8tatue  of  Ilcrroe*.  Chair  of 
Daedalue. 

h*  Uolden  laimp  of  Callimachua. 

C.  Northern  portico  i entrasco  to  the 
Pandroaeom. 
f.  The  aalt  well. 

k.  Openlne  in  the  parement,  hr 
which  the  trace*  of  Puacidooe 
trident  might  be  aeen. 

D.  Pronaoa  of  tit*  Pandroeeum,  aerrtng 
alao  aa  an  entrance  to  the  Ccero- 
plum. 

I.  m.  Altar*,  of  which  one  waa  de- 
dicated to  Hallo. 

E.  Cclla  (d  Paodrofua. 

a.  Statue  of  PandrociM. 
o.  The  olive  tree. 
p.  Altar  of  Zeua  Hjireua. 

F.  Southern  portico  i th«  Cecropium. 

O.  Paaaage  on  the  level  of  the  Pandro- 
aeum,  leading  to  the  •outerrains  of 
the  building. 

n.  PaaaoM  of  eummunicatloo  bj  mean* 
of  the  atepa  I.  between  the  temple* 
of  Poliaa  and  PandroMi*. 

K.  Step#  leading  down  to  the  Temetio*. 
L.  Temenoa  ur  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
huUding. 


')nc  of  the  Carjatidee  sup-  Uruund  Plan  oi  tiie  Ercchlheum.  (>or  a dcwrlpiloti  of 
porting  the  aoutliem  pur*  the  building,  see  Diet,  of  Geog.  Vol.  1.  pp.  37o^-ah>.} 
tico  of  the  Erechlhcum. 
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hidicate  the  continenti  but  timpl  j the  mainland  of 
KelUe  proper,  in  oppoeition  to  Peloponnetus  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Herodotus  is  the  first 
writer  who  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  w'orld.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doubtful  ; but  the  most  probable  of  the  numerous 
conjectures  is  that  whicK  supposes  that  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  called  it  Europe  (from  ^ broad,*'  and 

the  root  dir,  **  to  see"),  from  the  wide  extent  of  its 
coast.  Most  of  the  ancients  supposed  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Europe,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
The  boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  £.  differed  at 
Tarious  periods.  In  earlier  times  the  river  Phasis 
W’as  usuallr  supposed  to  be  its  boundary,  and  some- 
times even  the  Amies  and  the  Caspian  sea ; but 
at  a later  period  the  river  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
M.^cotis  were  usually  regan^d  ns  the  boundaries 
between  Asia  and  Europe  The  N.  of  Europe  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  btit  it  was  generally 
believed,  at  least  in  later  times,  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean. 

Eorfipna.  (Titarbsivk.] 

Eardpu  (ElV>wvov).  1.  A city  of  Caria,  after- 
wards named  Idrias.««2.  (YeraMuM^  or  Km/tU-e/- 
a city  in  the  district  of  Crrrhettice  in 
Syria,  on  the  VV.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a few 
miles  S.  of  Zeugma  ; called  after  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Macedonia. « 3.  Eumpus  was  the 
earlier  name  of  Ihira  Nicanoris  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  (4)  it  was  also  given  by  Seleucus  ^icator 
to  Hhagae  in  Media.  [Arsacia.] 

Sorfitaa  (Edpe^or).  1.  (Ba^ipoiamo)^  the 
chief  river  in  L^nia,  but  not  navigable,  rises  in 
Ml  Roriyim  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  under  the 
earth,  rises  again  near  Sciritis,  and  flows  S. wards, 
passing  Sparta  on  the  K.,  through  a narrow  and 
fruitful  valley,  into  the  Laconian  gulC>»8.  See 
Titarbsius.  * 

Sorjf&Itu  (EupuaXor).  1.  Son  of  Mecistetis,one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Epigoni,  accompanied 
Diomedes  to  Troy,  where  he  slew  several  Trojona 
2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamla. 
Suryanaata.  [ Pblops.] 

Eorjfb&Ua  (E^u^drvpr).  L Called  ErOtoin  by 
L.itiii  writers,  son  of  Teleon,  and  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.*^. The  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Troy. 

Eorjfb&tui  (Zhpv€aTot\  an  Ephesian,  whom 
Croesus  sent  with  a large  sum  of  money  to  the 
Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him  in  his 
war  with  Cyrua  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cy- 
rus. and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  treachery,  his  name  passed  into 
a proverb  amongst  the  Oreeka 

Eurfbla  (Eupo6i'a),daughterof  Pontns  and  Ge, 
mother  by  Crius  of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Persea 
Eorybl&dea.  [TiiBMisTocLsa.] 

Eurydia  (Evpd«X«ia),  daughter  of  Ops,  was 
purchased  by  Lue'rtes  and  brought  up  Telemachua 
When  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  recognised  him 
by  a scar,  and  afterwards  faithfully  assisted  him 
against  the  suitora 

Enrjldloi  (EopvSto)).  L Wife  of  Orpheus 
[0kphei'5.J.~2.  An  Illyrian  princess,  wife  of 
AmynutslI.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of 
the ’famous  Philip.— 3.  An  Illyrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Cynna.— 4. 
Daughter  of  Am3rntaa  son  of  Perdiccas  III.,  king 
of  Mneedonia,  and  Cynane,  daughter  of  Philip. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  Asia  [Cvnanb], 
Perdiccas  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  king  Arrbi- 
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daeut.  She  was  a woman  of  a masculine  spirit, 
and  entirely  ruled  her  weak  husband.  On  her  re» 
turn  to  Europe  with  her  husband,  she  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  but 
she  was  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelled by  Olympias  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  n.c  7. 
— 6.  laughter  of  Artipater,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagns,  She  was  the  mother  of  3 sons, 
via.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Meleager,  and  a third 
(whose  name  U not  mentioned)  ; and  of  2 datigh- 
ters,  PtolemaliB,  afterwards  married  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles, 
son  of  Lysimachus  —6.  An  Athenian,  of  a fiimily 
descended  from  the  great  Mihiades.  She  was  first 
married  to  Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of  Cyrene,  and 
after  his  death  returned  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  on  occasion  of  hts  first 
visit  to  that  city. 

Etu^lbchxu  (E£>pvXoxof).  1.  Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  bis  wanderings,  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  from  the  house  of  Circe:,  when  fiis  friends 
were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  Another  per- 
sonage of  the  tame  name  is  mentioned  among  the 
sons  of  Aegyptus.— 2.  A Spartan  commander,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  a 426,  defeated  and 
slain  by  Demosthenes  st  Olpae. 

Enry^Sdon  (Evpv/ufdwe).  1.  One  of  the  Ca- 
bin, son  of  Hephaestns  and  Cabiro,  and  brother  of 
Alcan. —2.  An  attendant  of  Nestor. — 8.  Son  of 
Ptolemaeus,  and  charioteer  of  Agamemnon.  — 4. 
Son  of  Thuclea,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian wmr.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  in 
the  expedition  to  Corcyra,  b.  c.  428,  and  also  in 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  425.  In  414,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  to  the 
command  of  the  second  Syracusan  armament,  and 
fell  in  the  first  of  the  two  sea-fights  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse. 

EoJ^hsMon  (Ei)pv/i43w»' ; Ao7>rt-.SW),  a email 
river  in  Pnmphylia,  navigable  as  for  up  as  the  city 
of  AsPKNDt’s,  through  which  it  flowed  ; celebrated 
for  the  victory  whicn  Cimon  gained  over  the  Per- 
siaiu  on  its  banks  (b.  a 469). 

Sorfm^nae  (Edpo/«ral),  a town  in  Magnesia 
in  The«salr,  K.  of  Ossa. 

Enijfndiiia  (E5pi/rd/tit).  1.  Daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus.  When  Hephaestus  was  expelled  by  Hera 
fit>m  Olympus.  Eurynome  and  Thetis  received  him 
in  the  Imom  of  the  sea.  Before  the  time  of  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  Eurynome  and  Ophion  bad  ruled  in 
Olympus  over  the  Titana  — 8.  A aurname  of 
Artemis  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia,  where  she  was 
represented  half  woman  and  half  fish. 

SnrjlphMl  (S^md>^),a  celebrated  physician  of 
Cnidos  in  Caria,  was  a contemporary  of  Hippo- 
crates, but  older.  He  is  quoted  by  Onlen,  who 
says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
ancient  medical  work  entitled  Kn*3uu  rvtffuu,  and 
also  that  some  persons  attributed  to  him  several 
works  included  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection. 

Euij^poa,  otherwise  called  Eurj^on  (E5pwwi', 
E^pirruM'),  grandson  of  Proclea,  was  the  thiid  king 
of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave  it 
the  name  of  Eurypontidae. 

Euorjlpj^lttt  (j,vp(nrv\oi).  L Son  of  Euaemon 
and  Ops,  appears  in  different  traditions  as  king 
cither  of  Ormcnion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  In  the 
Iliad  he  is  represented  as  having  come  from  Or- 
menion  to  Troy  with  40  ships.  He  slew  many 
Trojans,  and  when  wounded  by  Paris,  he  was 
Duned  and  cured  by  Patroclui,  Among  the  herors 
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of  Hyruuhe  it  mentioned  m a eon  of  Poseidon  and  ! 
Celaeno,  who  went  to  Libya  where  he  ruled  in 
the  country  afterward*  called  Cyrene,  and  there 
became  connected  with  the  Argonauts.  He  mar* 
ried  Stempe,  the  daughter  of  Helios,  by  whom  he  ' 
became  the  father  of  Lrcaon  and  Leucippus,  — 8. 
Son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypniaea,  king  of  Cos,  was 
killed  by  Herodes  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
landed  in  Cos,  and  being  taken  for  a pirate,  was 
attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  According  to  another  i 
tradition  Hercules  attacked  the  island  of  Cos,  in  I 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chalciope,  the  daugh*  j 
ter  of  Eurypylus,  whom  be  loved.  8.  Son  of 
Telephui  and  Aityoche,  king  of  Mysla  or  Cilicia, 
was  induced  by  the  presents  which  Priam  sent  to 
his  mother  or  wife,  to  assist  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.  Euiy'pylus  killed  Machaoo,  but  was  him* 
self  slain  by  Neoptolemua 

£orft&<M  (Eopvodinis),  son  of  the  Tclamoninn 
Ajax  and  Teemesso,  named  after  the  ^ broad  shield*' 
of  bis  father.  An  Athenian  tradition  related,  that 
Eurysaces  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  given  up 
to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Snlamis,  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  grandiather,  and  that  the 
2 brothers  received  in  return  the  Attic  franchise. 
Kuiysaces  was  honoured  like  his  father,  at  Athens, 
with  an  altar. 

Eorysthinea  (EJpv<rd*irr}f),  and  Froolei  (npo> 
eXnr).  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodeinus,  were  bom, 
according  to  the  commo  n account  before,  but,  ac< 
cording  to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after  their 
father's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  occupation  of 
bis  allotment  of  Laconia.  He  died  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  bad  not  even 
time  to  decide  which  of  the  2 should  succeed  him. 
The  motlier  professed  to  be  unable  to  name  the 
elder,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  applied  to  Delphi, 
and  were  instructed  to  make  them  both  kings,  but 
give  the  greater  honour  to  the  elder.  The  dilbculty 
thus  remaining  was  at  last  removed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Panites,  a Messenian,  by  watching  which 
of  the  children  was  5rst  washed  and  fed  by  the 
mother;  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly  given 
to  Eur}'stheaci  and  retained  by  his  descendants. 
From  these  2 brothers,  the  2 royal  families  in 
Sparta  were  descended,  and  were  called  respectively 
the  Eury$thmidae  and  Prwiidae.  The  former  were 
also  called  thcAgiJae  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenet; 
and  the  latter  Eurypontidae  fmm  Eurypon,  grand- 
son of  Proclea. 

Eurytthetu.  [Hsrculbs.] 

Etii^QS  {Zf/pvTot).  1.  Son  of  Melanens  and 
Stratonice,  was  king  of  Occhalia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a skilful 
archer  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  lolc,  Iphitus,  Molion  or  Deion, 
Clytius.  and  Toxeus.  He  was  proud  of  his  skill  in 
using  the  bow,  and  it  said  to  have  instructed  even 
Hercules  in  bis  art  He  offered  his  daughter  lolc 
as  a prize  to  him  who  should  conquer  him  and  his 
tons  in  shooting  with  the  bow.  Hercules  won  the 
prize,  but  Euiytus  and  his  sons,  witli  the  exception 
of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  up  lole,  because  they 
feared  lest  Hercules  should  kill  the  children  he 
might  have  by  her.  Hercules  accordingly  marched 
against  Occhalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place  and 
killed  Eurv'tiis  and  his  sons.  According  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  fnnd,  Eurytus  was  killed  by  Apollo  whom 
he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow.  {Od.  viiu 
226.) « 8.  Sou  of  Actor  and  Molione  of  Elis. 
[MouoNia.]  ^ 8.  Son  of  Hermes  and  Antiaslnt 
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and  brother  of  F.chton,  was  one  of  the  .Argonauts. 
•»4.  An  eminent  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a dis- 
ciple of  Pbilolaus. 

Eofibloi  (Euo’fdtos),  sumamed  Pamphili  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pamphilus, 
bishop  of  Caesarea.  Eusebius  was  bom  in  Palestine 
about  A.  D.  264,  was  made  bishop  of  Caesarea  315, 
and  died  about  340.  He  had  a strong  leaning 
towards  the  Arians,  though  he  signed  the  creed  of 
the  council  of  Nicaea.  He  was  a man  of  great 
learning.  His  roost  important  works  are : — 1 . The 
Cftronicun  (xpovixii  iratrroiav^s  Itrropfar),  a work 
of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history. 
It  is  in  2 booka  The  first,  entitled 
contains  a sketch  of  the  history  of  several  ancient 
nations,  as  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  Africanus  [Afri- 
CANua],  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates, with  short  accounts  of  remarkable  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The 
second  bonk  consist*  of  synchmnological  tables, 
with  similar  catalogues  of  rulers  and  striking  occur- 
rences, from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celebration 
of  Constantine's  Vioemtaiia  at  Nicomedia,  A.  D.  327, 
and  at  Rome,  a.  d.  328.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Ckronicon  is  lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a Latin 
translation  of  it  by  Jerome,  published  by  Scaliger, 
Leyden,  1606,  of  which  another  enlarged  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  1658.  There  is  also  extant 
an  Armenian  translation,  which  was  discovered  at 
Constantinople,  and  published  by  Mai  and  Zohrnb 
at  Milan,  1818,  and  by  Ancher,  Venice,  1818. — 2. 
The  Pmeparatio  Evangeltea  (cvoyycAifur  axo- 
8*i{*wr  irpovapoffKttrfi)  in  15  Ixraks,  is  a collection 
of  various  facts  and  quotations  from  old  writers,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind  would  bo 
prepared  to  recei^  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
This  book  is  almost  as  important  to  us  in  tbe  study 
of  ancient  philosophy,  as  the  Chronierm  is  with 
reference  to  history,  since  in  it  are  preserved  spe- 
cimens from  the  writings  of  almost  every  philosopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant. 
Edited  by  R.  Stephens.  Paris,  1544,  and  again  in 
1628,  and  by  F.  Viger,  Cologne,  1688.  — 3.  The 
DemonFira^io  EvanpeHca  (cvaTyeXtidf  in 

20  books,  of  which  10  are  extant,  is  a collection  of 
evidences,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  ad- 
dressed principally  to  the  Jews.  This  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  work,  giving  the  argumenta 
which  the  Pratparatio  was  intend^  to  make  the 
mind  ready  to  receive.  Edited  with  the  Proepo- 
I nrrio  in  the  editions  both  of  R.  Stephens  and  Viger. 

! — - 4.  The  Ecclfsiastical  Ilitiorp 
loTopfa),  in  10  books,  containing  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Liciiiiui,  A.  D.  .324.  Edited  with  the  other 
Ecclesiastical  historians  by  Reading.  Cambridge, 
1720,  and  separately  by  Burton,  O^ord,  1838.—' 
5.  De  Marigribm  Palaerthtae^  being  an  account  of 
the  persecutions  of  Dioi-letian  and  Maxlmin  from 
A.  D.  303  to  310.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  generally 
found  as  an  appendix  to  tlie  eighth  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History. — 6.  Againtt  Hierocltt.  Hierocles 
had  advised  Diocletiau  to  begin  his  persecution, 
and  had  written  2 books,  called  a3>qi  ^lAoAi^sir, 
comparing  our  Lord's  miracles  to  those  of  Apollo- 
nius of  Tyana.  In  answering  this  work,  Eusebiu 
reviews  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus.  It 
is  published  with  the  works  of  Philostratus. — 
7.  Again^  MaroeHu*^  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  2 hooka. 
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8.  T>6  Eeeie$iastka  Tkeotoffia^  a conlinURtion  of  the  ! 
former  work.  ■>—9.  De  Vita  Coiutantim^  4 books,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a biography.  It  has  gene- 
mlly  been  published  with  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
hut  edited  separately  by  Heinichen,  1830. — 10. 
Onomatticon  Lods  Hdraicii^  a description  of  the 
towns  and  placet  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

Euatathlus  (Koorddfor).  L Of  Cappadocia,  a 
NcO’Piatonic  philosopher,  was  a pupil  of  lamblichus 
and  Aedesius.  In  A.  D.  3^8,  he  was  sent  by  Coih 
Btontius  as  ambassador  to  king  Sapor,  and  remained 
in  Persia,  where  he  w*ns  treated  with  the  greatest 
honour.  »2.  Or  StUBathiui,  probably  lived  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  of  uur  era.  He  wrote 
a Greek  romance  in  H books,  still  extant,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  loves  of  Hysminias  and 
llystnine.  The  tale  is  wearisome  and  improbable, 
and  shows  no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  Edited  by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  and  by 
Teucher,  Lips.  1792.^3.  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  was  a native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
a man  of  great  learning  and  wrote  numerous  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  commentary  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (riapcictoXal  thr^y’O^Tipov 
*lAi(i3a  froi  *OHvo<rtiay%  or  rather  bis  collection  of 
extracts  from  earlier  commentators  on  those  two 
poems.  This  vast  compilation  was  made  from  the 
nqmerous  and  extensive  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  and  critics ; and  as  nearly  all  the 
w'orkt  from  which  Eustathius  made  his  extracts 
arc  lost,  his  commentary  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
us.  Editions : At  Rome,  L542 — 1.560,  4 vols.  fbl. ; 
at  Basle,  1559-60  ; at  Leipxig,  1825-26,  con- 
taining the  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,  and  at 
leipxig,  1827*29,  the  commentary  on  the  Hind. 
There  is  also  extant  by  Eustathius  a commentary 
on  Dionysius  Periegcies,  which  is  published  with 
most  editions  of  Dionysius.  Eustathius  likewise 
wrote  a commentary  on  Pindar,  which  seems  to  be 
lust. —4.  Usually  called  Eustethioi  Romanus, 
a celebrated  Oraeco-Romnn  jurist,  filled  various 
hitfh  offices  at  Constantinople,  from  a.  d.  960  to 
1000. 

EtUtnttilas  (Evirrpdnof),  one  of  the  latest 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  as  metropolitan  of 
Nicaea«  Of  his  writings  only  two  are  extant,  and 
these  in  a very  fragmentary  state : vix.  1.  A Com> 
niciitary  on  the  2nd  book  of  the  Analytica.  2.  A 
Conimenmry  on  the  Btkica  Nkomadm, 

Sttlorpf.  [MtmAK.] 

Ealhydfaitu  {EitMriuof).  1.  A sophist,  was 
bom  at  Chios,  and  migrated  with  bis  brother  Dio- 
nysodorus  to  Thurii  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
they  came  to  Athens,  whm  they  resided  many 
years.  The  pretensions  of  Kuthydeimis  and  his 
brother  are  exposed  by  Pinto  in  the  dinlogoe 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  former. •—8.  King  of 
Ractria,  was  a native  of  Magnesia.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  circumstances  attending  bis  elevation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  extended  his 
power  over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  so  as  to 
become  the  foimder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Bac- 
trian  monarchy.  His  dominions  were  invaded 
about  B.  c.  212,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  with 
whom  he  eventoally  conclnded  a treaty  of  peace. 

Enthfaua  (E69i/^r),  a hero  of  Lo^i  in  Italy, 
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son  of  Astyeles  or  of  the  river-god  Caecinus.  He 
was  fiimous  for  his  strength  and  skill  in  boxing, 
and  delivered  the  town  of  Temesa  from  the  evil 
spirit  Polites,  to  whom  a fair  maiden  was  sacrificed 
every  year.  Euthymas  himself  disappeared  at  an 
advanced  age  m the  river  Caecinus. 

Eutitdiui  (E5rdx(or)  of  Ascalon,  the  c'»mmcnia> 
tor  on  Apollonius  of  Perga  and  on  Archimedes, 
lived  about  a.  d.  560.  His  commeiitorios  ore 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Apollonius  and  Ar< 

CHIMKDXS. 

Eutr&pQus,  P.  Volomiiltu,  a Roman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrnpelus  (E^rpetwcAor 
on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Antony,  and  a companion  of  his 
pleasures  and  debauches.  Cytheris,  the  mistress 
of  Antony,  was  originally  the  fieedwoman  and 
mistress  of  Volnmnius  Eutmpclus,  whence  we  find 
her  called  Volumnia,  and  was  surrendered  to  An- 
tony by  his  friend.  Entrapelus  is  mentioned  by 
Horace.  i.  18.31.) 

Sutrdtli  (EdTp^crioi),  the  inhabitants  of  a dis- 
trict in  Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis. 

£atr4fis  (EfUrpTitriv),  a snmil  tow*n  in  Boeotia 
between  Thespiae  and  Plataeae,  with  a temple  .mid 
oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname  Kii- 
tr^sites. 

Btttrdplxii.  1.  An  eunuch,  the  favourite  of 
Arcadins,  became  the  virtual  governor  of  the  E.  on 
the  death  of  Rufiniis,  a.  d.  395.  He  was  com^iil 
in  899,  but  in  that  year  was  deprived  of  his 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  Eiidoxia 
and  Gainas,  the  Goth  ; be  w*as  first  banished  to 
Cyprus,  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  and  put  to 
death  St  Chalcedou.  The  poet  Claudian  wrote  an 
inrcctiye  against  Euiropius.  — • 8.  A Roman  his- 
torian, held  the  office  of  a secretary  under  Constan- 
tine the  Greot,  was  patronised  by  Julian  the 
Apostate,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  Persian 
expedition,  and  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  He  is  the  author  of  a brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history  in  10  books,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Valens, 
A.  o.  364,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up 
this  abridgment  Eutrnpius  appears  to  have  con- 
sulted the  belt  authorities,  and  to  have  executed 
his  task  in  general  with  core.  The  style  is  ii) 
perfect  go5d  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and  simple. 
The  best  editions  are  by  TxKhucke,  Lips.  1796, 
and  by  Grosse,  Hal.,  1813. 

Euty chides  (EirrvxiStjx),  of  Sicyon,  a statimry, 
and  a disciple  of  Lysippus,  fiourished  B.  c.  .^00. 

Euliiits  Fo&tiLf.  [PoNTca  Ecxinijs.] 

Eradni  (Evddim).  1«  Daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Pitane,  who  was  broi^ht  op  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Aepytus.  and  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  Iamus.~8.  Daughter  of  Iphis  (hence  called 
Iphias),  or  'Philax,  and  wife  of  Cnpaiieus.  For 
details  see  Capanbus. 

ETBg^ras  (E£«74pav),  king  of  Salamia  in  Cy- 
prus. lie  was  sprung  from  a t^iily  which  claimed 
descent  from  Tencer,  the  reputed  founder  of  Sala- 
mis  ; and  his  ancestors  apf>ear  to  have  been  during 
a long  period  the  hereditary  rulers  of  that  city 
under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  expelled  by  a Fhoeniciiui  exile,  who 
obtained  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  descendants.  Evagoras  succeeded 
in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  putting 
the  reigning  tyrant  to  death,  about  me.  410.  His 
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rule  will  diitlmniiihed  for  iU  mildnMS  and  equity, 
and  he  ffreatiy  increA»cd  the  power  of  Salamii,  ipeci' 
ally  by  the  formation  of  a powerful  fleet  He  gave 
a friendly  reception  to  Conoiu  when  the  latter  took 
refuire  at  Salainii  after  the  defeat  of  the  Atheniani 
at  At'gospotainl,  405 ; and  it  wai  at  his  interces- 
sion that  the  king  of  Persia  allowed  Conon  the 
support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet ' But  his  growing 
power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court, 
and  at  length  war  was  declared  against  him  by 
Art'ixerxea.  Kvagonu  receivctl  the  assistatKe  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  and  at  first  met 
with  great  success  ; but  the  fortune  of  w*ar  after- 
wmxb  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a peace  with  Persia,  by  which  he  resigned 
his  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salnmis,  with  the  title  of  king.  This 
W'ar  w'ns  brought  to  a close  in  385.  Evagoras  was 
assassinated  in  374,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
Pnytagoras.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nico> 
cles.  There  Is  still  extant  an  oration  of  Isocrates 
in  praise  of  Evagoras,  addressed  to  his  son  Nico- 
cles. 

Evagritu  (£^17010$),  of  Epiphania  in  ^yria, 
bom  about  a.  d.  536,  was  by  proiession  a **  scho- 
lasticns''  (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably  prac- 
tised at  Antioch.  He  wrote  An  EededaMiioud 
still  extant,  which  extends  from  A.  D. 
431  to  594.  It  is  published  with  the  other  Eccle- 
siastical HUtorians,  by  Heading.  Camb.  17'20. 

Evander  (EvaeSpor),  1.  Son  of  Hermes  by  an 
Arcadian  nimiph,  called  Themis  or  Nieostrata,  and 
in  Rom:m  traditions  Carmentn  or  Tiburtis.  About 
60  years  before  tbe  Trojan  war,  Kvandcr  is  eaid  to 
have  led  a Pelaagian  colony  from  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia  into  Italy,  and  there  to  have  built  a j 
tonTi.  PaiUntitim,  on  the  Tibet,  at  the  foot  of  , 
the  Palatine  Hill,  which  town  was  subsequently  | 
incorporated  with  Home.  Evander  taught  his 
ntughbours  milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and 
of  social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of  writing, 
with  which  he  himself  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  Hercules,  and  mniic  ; he  also  introduced  among 
them  the  w’orship  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Demeter. 
Posckloiu  and  Hercules.  Viigil  {Acn.  viii.  51) 
represents  Evander  as  still  alive  at  the  lime  when 
Aeneas  ivrived  in  Italy,  and  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  against  tbe  Latins.  Evandi^  was  wor- 
shipped at  Pallantium  in  Arcadia,  as  a hero.  At 
Rome  he  bad  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Aveiitine. 
«2.  A Phocian,  was  the  pupil  and  succeuor 
of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of  the  Academic  School  at 
Athens,  about  B.  C.  215. 

£▼§2104  (E^nt'of ).  L Son  of  Ares  and  Demonice, 
and  futhcrof  Marpessa.  For  details  seeMARpassA. 
»2.  Two  elegiac  poets  of  Paros.  One  of  those 
poets,  though  it  is  uncertain  w'hether  the  elder  or 
tbe  younger,  was  a contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  instiuct^  in  poetry  ; and  Plato 
in  screral  passages  refers  to  Evemis,  somewhat 
ironically,  as  at  once  a sophist  or  philosopher  and 
a poet.  There  arc  16  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  should  be 
auigned  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  youngar 
Kveniis. 

EtSbos  (Eibrrdr:  Fid)uxri\  formerly  galled  Ly- 
corross,  rises  in  Mt  Oeta,  and  flows  with  a rapid 
stream  through  Aetolia  into  tbe  sea,  120  sta^  > 
W.  of  Anurrhiitm.  I 

Syintit  {tvTfvos : Samdarlt),  a river  of  Mysio,  | 
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rising  in  Mt  Temnus,  flowing  S.  through  Aeolis, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Klaiticus  near  Pitane. 
The  city  of  Adremyttium,  which  stood  nearly  due 
W.  of  its  sources,  was  supplied  with  water  from  it 
by  an  aqueduct 

Erei^tes  (Eoepyertit),  the  “ Benefactor,"  a 
title  of  honour,  frequently  conferred  by  the  Greek 
states  upon  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
benefits.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  tbe  Greek 
kings  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  [Ptolkmasi'S.] 
EtIui  (Eiilior),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given 
him  from  the  cheering  and  animating  erv*,  e5o,  fvoi 
(Lat  eroe),  in  the  festivals  of  the  g^. 

Ex&dltu  (*E{d8<of),  one  of  the  Lapithac,  fought 
at  the  nuptials  of  PiritboUs. 

Ezstiperaiitlas,  JoUoi,  a Roman  historian, 
who  lived  perhaps  about  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
our  era.  He  is  tbe  author  of  a short  tract  entiiled 
Dt  Mariu  Lepidiy  ac  Sertorii  Ulfu  cirHUmt^  which 
many  suppose  to  have  been  abridged  from  the 
Histories  of  Sallust.  It  is  appended  to  several 
editions  of  Sallust. 

£ziong§ber.  (Brremcs,  No.  1.] 
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F&b&rig  or  Farf&ros  {Farfai)^  a small  river  in 
Italy  in  the  Sabine  territory  between  Reate  and 
Cures. 

Eib&tns,  L.  Boscitu,  one  of  Caesar's  lieute- 
nants in  the  Gallic  war,  and  praetor  in  b.  c.  49. 
He  espoused  Pompey's  party,  and  was  twice  sent 
with  proposals  of  aceonimodaUon  to  Caesar.  He 
was  killed  in  the  battle  nt  Mutina,  B.C.  43. 

Fab&tiu,  Calpurnltu,  a Koman  knight,  ac- 
cused in  A.  o.  64,  but  escaped  punishment.  He 
was  grandfather  to  Calpurnio,  w’ife  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Fabfftiiu.  1.  A debtor  of  M.  Cicero.  — 2. 
One  of  the  private  secretaries  of  C.  Julius  Caesnr. 

Fibla,  2 daughters  of  M.  Fnbius  Ambustut. 
The  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpiciut,  a patri- 
cian, and  one  of  the  military  tribunes  b.  c.  376,  and 
the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C.  Liciiiias  Stolo. 

Fabla  Oeni,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
geates  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  The  Fnbii  oc- 
cupy a prominent  part  in  history  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  republic ; and  3 brothers  be- 
longing to  the  gens  are  said  to  have  been  invested 
with  7 successive  consulships,  from  n.  a 485  to 
479.  The  house  derived  its  greatest  lustre  from 
the  patriotic  courage  and  tragic  flue  of  the  306 
Fabii  in  tbe  Imttle  on  the  Cremera,  B.  a 477. 
[Vibi'Lana.*8.]  The  principal  families  of  this 
gens  bore  tbe  names  of  Ambustur,  Butxo.  Dur- 
so,  Labro,  Ma.ximur,  Pictor,  aud  Virtlanur. 

Fabniniis,  Faj^rlttS,  a Roman  rhetorician  and 
philosopher  in  the  time  of  Tilierius  and  Caligula. 
He  wrote  works  on  philosophy  and  physics,  which 
are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

Fabnt§rla  ( Fabrnternus : ^o/ru/cira),  a town 
in  Laiinm  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trenis,  originally 
belonged  to  the  VolKians,  but  w*ns  subsequently 
colonised  by  the  Homans. 

F&btloXi  belonged  origioaily  to  the  Ilernican 
toani  of  Aletrium.  where  some  of  this  name  lived 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  1.  C.  FabrioittS 
LuiOlntU,  was  probably  the  tint  of  his  family 
who  quitted  Aletrium  stid  settled  at  Rome,  lie 
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irai  one  of  the  moet  popular  beroe*  in  the  Roman 
annals,  and,  like  Cincinnatui  and  Curiu*,  ia  tlie 
representative  of  the  puniy  and  honesty  of  the 
good  old  times.  In  his  first  consulship,  B.C.  282, 
he  defeated  the  Lucan iatis,  Druttians,  and  Sam- 
nitca,  gained  a rich  booty  and  brought  into  the 
treasury  more  than  400  talents.  Fabricius  pro- 
bably served  as  legate  in  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign against  Pyrrhus  in  280  ; and  at  its  close  he 
was  one  of  the  Komnn  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyr- 
rhus at  Tnrentum  to  negotiate  a ransom  or  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  I'hc  conduct  of  Fabricius  on 
this  occasion  furmetl  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
stories  in  Homan  history,  and  was  embellished  in 
every  possible  way  by  subsequent  writers.  So 
much,  however,  seems  certain,  — that  Pyrrhus  tised 
every  effort  to  gain  the  fiivour  of  Fabricius ; that 
he  odered  him  the  most  splendid  presents,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  enter  into  his  service, 
and  accompiny  him  to  Greece  ; but  that  the  sturdy 
Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  seductions,  and 
rejected  all  his  offers.  Go  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  following  year  (279),  Fabricius  again 
served  as  legate,  and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Asculum.  In  278  Fabricius  was  consul 
a second  time,  and  hod  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  The  king  was  anxious  for  peace  ; 
and  the  generosity  with  which  Fabricius  sent  hack 
to  Pyrrhus  the  traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison 
him,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  opening  negotia- 
tions, which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Pyrrhus.  Fabricius  then  subdued  the  allies  of  the 
king  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  275. 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  attempted  to  repress  the  ^wing  taste 
for  luxury.  His  censorship  is  particularly  cele- 
brated, from  his  expelling  from  the  senate  P.  Cor- 
nelius Hufinns,  on  account  of  bis  possessing  ten 
pounds'  weight  of  silver  plate.  The  love  of  luxury 
and  the  degeneracy  of  momit  which  had  already 
commenced,  brought  out  still  more  prominently 
the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  integrity  of  character 
which  distinguished  Fabricius  as  well  as  his  con- 
temporary Curiiis  Dentatus ; and  ancient  writers 
love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way  in  which  they  lived 
on  their  hereditary  farms,  and  how  they  refused 
the  rich  presents  which  the  Samnite  ambassadors 
offered  them.  Fabricius  died  as  poor  as  he  had 
lived  ; he  left  no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which 
the  senate,  however,  furnished  ; and  in  order  to 
pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  state  interred  him  within  the  pomaerium,  al- 
thmish  this  was  forbidden  by  the  12  Tables,  2. 
L.  Fabrioint,  curator  viarum  in  b.c.  82,  built  n 
new  bridge  of  stone,  which  connected  the  city  with 
the  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  which  was,  after  him, 
called  pon$  Fubrieiut,  The  name  of  its  author  is 
still  seen  on  the  remnants  of  the  bridge,  which 
now  l»ears  the  name  of  poufs  quaitro  cups.  *8. 
Fabrieitu,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  57«  proposed  as 
early  os  the  month  of  January  of  that  year,  that 
Cicero  should  be  recalled  from  exile ; but  this 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  P.  Clodius  by  armed 
forc^*. 

Fadui,  Cnfpliii,  appointed  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  d.  44.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Foetl&lM  (FaesulAnus:  F'teso/«),  a city  of  Etruria, 
situated  on  a hill  5 miles  N.E.  of  Florence,  was 
probably  not  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  League. 
8uUa  KDt  to  it  a military  colony  ; and  it  was  the 
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head-quarters  of  Catiline's  army.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  its  ancient  wails,  of  a 
theatre,  &c. 

FaUcrlne  or  F&Uciiaiun,  a Sabine  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  on  the  Via  Salaria  between 
Asculum  and  Heate,  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian. 

FUftrii  orF&IMtUtt,  a town  in  Etruria,  situated 
on  a steep  and  lofty  height  near  Ml  Soracte.  wna 
an  ancient  Pelasgic  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  llalcsus,  who  settled  there  with  a body 
of  colonists  from  Argos.  Its  inhabitants  were  called 
Faliaei,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Aequi,  whence  we  find  them  often 
called  .Aequi  FaliscL  Falerii  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities;  but  its  inhabitants 
; continued  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Ktrusoms 
I both  in  their  language  and  customs  even  in  the 
I time  of  Augiiitua  After  a long  struggle  w*ith  Home, 
the  Faliscans  yielded  to  Camillus  b.  c.  394.  They 
8uba*K)uently  joined  their  neighbours  several  times 
in  warring  against  Home,  but  were  finally  subdued. 
At  the  close  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  241,  they  again 
revolted.  Tho-Homans  now  destroyed  Falerii  and 
compelled  the  Faliscans  to  build  a new  town  in  the 
plain.  The  ruins  of  the  new  city  are  to  be  seen 
at  Falleri ; while  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
one  are  at  Ciriia  Ca$teUana.  The  ancient  town  of 
Falerii  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the  Homans 
under  the  name  of  ^ Colonia  Etrusconim  Falisca," 
or  **  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,*'  but  it  never  be- 
came again  a place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
town  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Juno  Ciiritis 
or  Qoiritis,  and  it  was  in  houoiir  of  her  that  the 
Romans  founded  the  colony.  Minerva  and  Janus 
were  also  worshipped  in  the  town. — Falerii  had 
extensive  linen  manufiictories,  and  its  white  corns 
were  prised  at  Rome  as  victims  for  sacrifice. 

FUenWi  A^er,  a district  in  the  N.  of  Campania, 
extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vul- 
tumus.  It  produced  some  of  the  finest  wine  in 
Italy,  which  was  reckoned  only  second  to  the  wine 
of  Setio.  Its  choicest  variety  was  called  Faustianum. 
It  became  fit  for  drinking  in  10  years,  and  might 
be  used  when  20  years  old. 

Falatia  Poring  a harbour  in  Etruria,  3.  of 
Populonium,  opposite  the  island  ll>*a. 

Faliaei  [Falkrh.) 

Faliaoui,  Qratluf,  a contemporary  of  Ovid,  and 
the  author  of  a poem  upon  the  chase,  entitled 
Cynegeticon  Liher^  in  540  hexameter  liuea  Printed 
in  Burmann's  and  Wernsdorf's  pKieU  Lot,  Min* 

Fannia.  1.  A woman  of  Mintumae,  who  hos- 
pitably entertained  Marius,  when  he  came  to  Min- 
turnae  in  his  flight,  b.  a 88,  though  he  had  formerly 
pronounced  her  guilty  of  adultery.*— 8.  The  second 
wife  of  Helvidius  Priicus. 

Fannltuk  L C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  187. 
—2.  L.,  deserted  from  the  Roman  army  in  84, 
with  L.  Magius,  and  went  over  to  Mithridates, 
whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Sertorius  in  Spmn.  Faonius  afterwards  com- 
manded a detachment  of  the  army  of  Mithridates 
against  Lucullua  •—  8.  C.,  one  of  the  persons 
who  signed  the  accusation  brought  against  P. 
Clodius  in  61.  In  59  he  was  mentioned  by  L. 
Vettios  as  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspiracy 
against  Pompey.  C.,  tribune  of  the  pleb^ 
59,  opposed  tlie  lea  ayraha  of  Caesar.  He  be- 
longed to  Poropey's  party,  and  in  49  went  as 
praetor  to  3icilr.*—8.  C.,  a contemporary  of  the 
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Tounjrer  Pltnr,  the  mithor  of  a work,  rcry  popnlar 
at  the  time,  on  the  deaths  of  persona  executed  or 
exiled  by  Nero. 

Pannloa  Caeplo.  [Caxpio.] 

Fumloa  Strabo.  [Strabo.] 

Fasnitu  Quadr&tui.  [Qoadrati’s.] 

Fanom  FortSnaa  (Fano),  an  important  toxm 
in  Umbria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurua,  with  a 
celi>bmted  temple  of  Portuna,  whence  the  town 
derived  its  name.  Augustus  sent  to  it  a colony  of 
vetemns,  nnd  it  was  then  called  **  Colonia  Julia 
Fanestris.^  Here  a*as  a triumphal  arch  in  honour 
of  Augnstua 
Farf&roB.  [pABAFta.] 

Faael&UB,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  and  identical 
with  Mutinus  or  Tutinus.  He  was  worshipped  as 
the  protector  from  sorcery*  witchcraft,  and  evil 
daemons ; and  represented  in  the  form  of  a phal- 
lus, the  {renuine  Latin  for  which  is  fiuieinnm^  as 
this  symbol  was  lielieved  to  be  most  eflicacious  in 
nvertinj  all  evil  influences. 

Faula  or  Fauna,  according  to  some,  a concu- 
bine of  Hercules  in  Italy;  according  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunua  [PauNua] 

Fanxmi,  son  of  Ficus  grandson  of  Satnmus 
and  father  of  Latinns.  nits  the  third  in  the  series 
of  the  kings  of  the  I^aurentes.  Paunus  acts  a very 
prominent  part  in'the  mythical  history  of  Latium, 
nnd  WAS  in  later  times  worshipped  in  2 distinct 
capacities:  first,  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle ; and  secondly,  as  an  oracular  divinity, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  The  festival  of  the  Pau- 
nnlia,  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  December  by  the 
country  people,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  cattle.  As  a prophetic  god,  he  wns 
Wlieved  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly  in 
drt*ams  and  partly  by  voices  of  unknown  origin, 
ill  certain  sacred  groves,  one  near  Tibur,  around 
the  well  Albunea,  and  another  on  the  Arentine, 
near  Rome.  What  Paunus  was  to  the  male  sex, 
his  wife  Paula  or  Fauna  was  to  the  female.- — At 
Home  there  was  a round  temple  of  Paunus 
rounded  with  columns  on  Mount  Caelius ; nnd 
another  wns  built  to  him,  in  B.  c.  196.  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  where  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  on  the  ides  of  Pebmary.  — As  the  god 
nmnifcsted  himself  in  rarioui  ways  the  idea  arose 
of  a plurality  of  Fauns  (Fanni),  who  are  described 
ns  half  men.  half  goats  nnd  with  horns.  Faunas 
gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian 
J*an.  and  the  Fanni  with  the  Greek  Sntvrs. 

Fauitft.  L Cornilla,  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  twin  sifter  of  Faustus  Sulls  was  bom 
al»mii  B.  r,  88.  She  was  first  married  to  C.  Mem- 
iniui,  and  afterwards  to  Milo.  She  was  infamous 
f>r  her  adulteries,  and  the  historian  Sallust  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  her  paramours  and  to  have 
received  a severe  flogging  from  Milo  when  he  was 
detected  on  one  occasion  in  the  house  of  the  latter. 
Villini  A-as  another  of  her  pammours,  whence  Ho- 
race calls  him‘*Sullae  gener.”  (5a/.  i.  0.  64.)  — 
— 2.  Flavla  Maximi&na,  daughter  of  Maximi- 
nnti%  and  wife  of  Constantine  the  GreaS  to  whom 
she  bore  Constantinus  Constantius.  and  Constant. 

Fanttina.  1.  Aniiia  Oaleria,  commonly  disiin- 
gnished  ns  Fau»tha  5e»?tor,  the  wife  of  Antoninus 
Fins,  died  in  the  5d  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  141. 
Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of  her  life,  her 
husband  loaded  her  with  honours  both  before 
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and  after  her  decease.  It  was  in  honour  of  her 
that  Antoninus  established  a hospital  for  the  edu- 
cation and  support  of  young  females,  who  were 
called  after  her  puHla*  almeniariae  Faustiniamne, 
— 9.  Anaia,  or  Fau$Hna  Jmtinr.,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Faustina,  was  married  to  M.  Aurelius  in  a.  d. 
145  or  146,  and  she  died  in  a village  on  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Taiiras,  in  175,  having  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Syria.  Her  |Mofligacy  »*as  so  open  and 
infi^ouB,  that  the  good  nature  or  blindness  of  her 
liusliand,  who  cherished  her  fondly  while  alive, 
nnd  loaded  her  with  honours  after  her  death,  ap- 
pears tnily  marrellous.— S.  Anuta,  grand-daughter 
nr  great-grand-daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  third 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elogabalus. 

FanstUlna.  [Romclu&] 

Fayentiia  (Faventinus : Fafnn\  a town  in 
Gallia  Cisaipina  on  the  river  Anemo  and  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufisetories. 

FaTdnli  Fortos  (/'orfo  Fovom)^  a harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Corsica. 

X.  FaT&nliUl,  an  imitator  of  Cato  Uticensis, 
whose  character  and  conduct  be  copied  so  serv  ilely 
as  to  receive  the  nickname  of  Cato's  ape.  He  was 
always  a warm  supporter  of  the  party  of  the  o|»- 
timates,  and  actively  opposed  all  the  measures  of 
the  first  triumvirate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  B.C.  49,  he  joined  Forapey,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  averyion  to  the  latter,  and  op- 
posed all  proposals  of  reconciliation  between  Caesar 
nnd  Fompey.  He  ser>*ed  in  the  campaign  against 
Caesar  in  Greece  in  48, and  after  the  defeat  of  his 
party  at  Pharsalus.  he  accompanied  Pompey  in  his 
flight,  and  showed  him  the  greatest  kindness  and 
Attention.  Upon  Fompey 's  death  be  returned  to 
Italy,  and  was  pardoneii  by  Oesar.  Ho  took  no 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  but 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he  espoused  the  side 
of  Brutus  and  (^sius.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  and  w'as  put  to  death 
by  Octavianus. 

FaTorifiUt,  a philosopher  and  sophist  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  was  a native  of  Arles  in  Gaul. 
He  resided  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions He  was  intimate  with  some  of  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries,  among  others,  with 
Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  on  the 
principle  of  cold,  and  with  Herodes  Attiais,  to 
A'hom  he  bequeathed  his  library  and  house  at 
Home.  lie  wrote  several  works  on  various  sub- 
jects but  none  of  them  are  extant. 

Fabris,  the  goddess,  or  rather  the  averter,  of 
fever.  She  had  3 sanctuaries  at  Rome,  in  which 
amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  had  worn 
during  a fever. 

Fabrflnf,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to  whom 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  month  general  purifications  and  lustra- 
tions were  celebrated.  The  name  is  connected 
with  febrnart  (to  purify),  and  frlmtae  (purifica- 
tions}. Februus  was  also  regarded  as  a god  of  the 
lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  the  dead  {Femha) 
was  celebrated  in  Febniary. 

Falioltaa,  the  personification  of  happiness,  to 
whom  a temple  was  erected  by  Lucullus  in  B.  c, 
75,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Felicitas  is  frequently  seen  on  Homan  me- 
dals, in  the  form  of  a matron,  with  the  staff  of 
Mercury  (oeu/aoetrs)  and  a cornucopia. 

FUl^  Antdalos,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  tlis 
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rcigni  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  was  a brother  of  the 
freedman  Pallas,  and  was  himself  a freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Hence  he  is  also  called  Clau^ 
diua  Felix.  In  his  private  and  his  public  charac- 
ter alike  Felix  was  unscnipulous  and  proHigate. 
Having  fallen  in  lore  with  Drusilla,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  1.,  and  wife  of  Asixus,  king  of  Emesa,  he 
induct  her  to  leave  her  husband  ; and  she  was 
still  living  with  him  in  60,  when  St  Paul  preached 
l»e!ore  him  **  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.**  His  government,  tliough  cruel 
and  oppreuive,  was  strong  ; he  suppressed  all  dis- 
turbances, and  cleared  the  country  of  robbers.  He 
was  recalled  in  62,  and  succeeded  by  Porvius 
Festus;  and  the  Jews  having  lodged  accusations 
against  him  at  Romo,  be  was  saved  from  condign 
punishment  only  by  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pallas  with  Nero. 

Fdliz,  X.  Kin&eitil,  a Roman  lawyer,  who 
flourished  about  A.  o.  230,  a'rote  a dialogue  en- 
titled Ocittviui^  which  occupies  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  early  Apologies  for  Christianity.  Edited 
by  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat  1707  ; by  Ernesti,  ibid. 
1773  ; and  by  Muralto,  Turic.  1836. 

Feliina.  [Bonoma.] 

Faltrla  (Feltiinus:  Feitrt\  a toum  in  Rhaetia, 
a little  N.  of  the  river  PUvis. 

Feneatella,  a Roman  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  died  a.o.  21,  in  the 
70th  year  of  bis  age.  His  work,  entitled  AMnulet^ 
extended  to  at  least  22  books.  The  few  fragments 
preserved  relate  to  events  subsequent  to  the  Car- 
thaginian wars;  and  we  know  that  it  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  Cicero's  career.  A treatise,  De 
Sacenlotii$  et  Humanoruw  Ltbri  //., 

ascribed  to  Fenestella,  is  a inodeni  forgery. 

Fmni,  a savage  people  living  by  the  chase, 
whom  Tacitus  (6’erm.  46)  reckons  anrang  the 
Germans.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  ^e  further 
port  of  E.  Priusia,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  modem  Finns. 

Ferentlnom  (Ferentlnas.  Ferentinus).  1.  {F«- 
rm/o),  a town  of  Etruria,  S.  of  Volsinii.  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Otho.  It  is  called  both  a 
colonia  and  a municipium.  There  are  still  remains 
of  its  walls,  of  a theayt!  and  of  sepulchres  at  Ferento. 
^2.«(/erea/o),  an  ancient  tou*n  of  the  Hemici  in 
I^tium,  S.  W.  of  Anagnia,  colonised  by  the  Romans 
in  the  2nd  Punic  w'ar.  There  are  still  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
source  of  the  sacred  brook  Fai^tUUt,  at  which  the 
Latins  ni4*d  to  bold  their  meetings. 

Ferezittim.  [Fokentuh.] 

Feretrioa,  a suniazne  of  Jupiter,  derived  from 
ferirt^  to  strike ; for  persons  who  took  an  oath 
called  upon  Jupiter  to  itnke  them  if  they  swore 
falsely,  as  they  struck  the  victim  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  him.  Others  derived  it  from yerre,  because 
he  was  the  giver  of  peace,  or  because  people  de- 
dicated to  him  spolia  opima. 

Far  dnia,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Sabines  and  Faliscans,  and 
was  introduced  by  them  among  the  Romans.  It 
is  difHcuIt  to  form  a definite  notion  of  the  nature  of 
this  goddess.  Some  consider  her  to  have  been  the 
goddess  of  liberty ; others  look  upon  her  as  the 
goddess  of  commerce  and  traffic,  and  others  again 
regard  her  as  a goddeu  of  the  earth  or  the  lower 
w orld.  Her  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Terracina,  near 
mount  Sorecte. 

Farox,  Urteinf,  a Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
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flourished  between  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Ves- 
pasian. 

Ferr&tui  Xoai  {Jt4i^-Jurjurak\  one  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lesser  Atlas 
system,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania 
Caesarieusia  and  Matiretania  Sitifensis. 

Feteennlom  or  Feaeennla  (Fescennlnus),  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Ktntria,  and  consequently 
like  Falerii  of  Pelasgk  origin.  [Falskii.]  From 
this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
Fescennine  songs.  The  site  of  the  town  is  uncer- 
tain; it  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  & SUrt$to,  Many 
writers  place  it  at  CivUa  CaUeUawi^  but  this  was  the 
site  of  Faleriu 

Feitos,  Sezt.  Fompaitii,  a Roman  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  4tb  centurv*  of  our  era.  His 
imine  is  attached  to  a dictionary  or  glossary  of 
Latin  words  and  phrases,  divided  into  20  books, 
and  commonly  called  Saiti  Potnpeii  Full  de  Verio- 
rum  S^rnifiixiume.  It  was  abridged  by  Festus 
from  a work  with  the  same  title  by  M.  Verrius 
Flacctis,  a c**lebrated  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Festus  made  a few  alterations  and  cri- 
ticisms of  his  own,  and  inserted  numerous  extnicts 
from  other  writings  of  Verrius  ; but  altogether 
omitted  those  words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
intending  to  make  these  the  subject  of  a se- 
pamte  volume.  Tow'anis  the  end  of  the  8ih 
century,  Paul,  son  of  Wantefrid,  belter  known 
as  Paului  Diaconus,  from  having  officiated  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Aquileia,  abridged  tiie 
abridgment  of.  Festus.  The  original  work  of  Ver- 
rius FIhccus  has  perished  with  toe  exception  of  one 
or  tw'o  inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract 
by  Festus  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come  dow’n 
to  us.  The  numerous  blanks  in  this  MS.  have 
been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and  Ursiims, 
partly  from  conjecture  and  partly  from  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  Paulus,  whose  performance 
appears  in  a complete  form  in  many  hISS.  The 
best  edition  of  Festus  is  by  K.O.  Miillcr,  Lips. 
1839,  in  which  the  text  of  Festus  is  placed  face  to 
face  with  the  corresponding  text  of  Piiulus,  so  as 
to  admit  of  easy  comparison.  The  work  is  one  of 
great  value,  containing  a rich  treasure  of  learning 
upon  many  p4>ints  connected  with  antiquities,  my- 
thology, and  grammar. 

Foitof,  PoTOloa,  succeeded  Antonius  Felix  as 
procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  n.  62,  and  died  not  long 
after  his  appointment.  It  was  he  who  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  innocence  of  Su  Paul,  when  he  de- 
fended himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 

FibrSntu.  [Arpinuu.] 

Fic&na  (Fiertnensis),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancus  Maitius. 

FictlUht  (Ficuleas,  -Atis,  FicolensU),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Sabines,  E.  of  Fidenoe,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  but  early  sunk 
into  decay. 

FicUsute,  sometimes  Fidena  (Fidenas.  -fttis: 
Outel  GiuUIeo),  an  ancient  town  iu  the  land  of  the 
Sabines,  40  sudia  {S  miles)  N.E.  of  Rome,  situated 
on  a steep  hill,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  AIIm  Loiign, 
and  also  to  have  been  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Komului  ; but  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Etruscan,  and  it  was  probably  colonised  by 
the  Etruscan  Veii,  with  which 'city  we  find  it  in 
close  alliance.  It  frequently  revolted  and  was  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  Romans  Its  last  revolt  was 
in  B.  c.  438,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  do* 
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•troyed  by  the  Rotimnt.  Subte<pienily  the  town 
wm  rebuilt ; but  it  i$  not  mentioned  again  till  the 
Tvign  of  Tiberiui  ; when  in  contequence  of  the  fall 
of  a temporary  wooden  theatre  in  the  town  20,000, 
or,  according  to  tome  accounta,  50,000  persona 
lost  their  lives. 

Fidentla  (Fidentinuat  Borpo  S.  2kmtno\  a 
town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  Via  Aemilia  between 
Piinna  and  Placentia,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Suva's  generals  gained  over  Carbo,  B.C.  82. 

Fldea,  the  personification  of  fidelity  or  faithful* 
ness.  Numa  is  said  to  have  built  a temple  to  Fides 
publica,on  the  Capitol,  and  another  was  built  there 
in  the  consulship  of  M,  AemiliuaScaurus,  B.C.  1 15. 
She  was  represented  as  a matron  wearing  a wreath 
of  olive  or  laurel  leaves,  and  carrying  in  her  hand 
com  ears,  or  a basket  with  iriiit 

Ffdlt&t,  an  ancient  form  of  JUiut^  occurs  in  the 
connection  of  l>iu»  Fidiu*^  or  AMiu$  Fidius^  that 
is,  MC  Diu$  ( Aidr)  or  the  son  of  Jupiter,  that 
is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expression  mediut 
is  equivalent  to  me  fferetilee^  scil.  Juvei,  ^me* 
times  Fidius  is  used  alone.  Some  of  the  ancients 
connected  with  finite, 

FigiUof,  G.  Xarenu.  1.  Consul  B.C.  162,  and 
again  consul  15G,  when  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Ihilmatae  in  lilyricum.— 8.  Consul  64,  supported 
Cicero  in  his  consulship. 

FT^dltU,  P.  Higidltu,  a Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher of  high  reputaiioa,  who  flourished  about  B.  c. 
GO.  Mathematical  and  physical  investigations  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  a large  share  of  his  attention  ; 
anl  such  was  his  fame  as  an  astrologer,  that  it 
WHS  generally  believed,  in  later  times  at  least,  that 
he  bad  predicted  the  future  greatness  of  Octaviaims 
un  hearing  the  announcement  of  his  birth.  He, 
luonover,  possesM‘d  considerable  influence  in  pnli. 
tiad  affairs  ; «*as  one  of  the  senators  selected  by 
Cicero  to  take  down  tlie  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  Catiline's 
contpimey,  b.  c.  63 ; was  praetor,  59  ; took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pompey  ; 
was  compelled  in  consequence  by  Caesar  to  live 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile,  44. 

Fimlnia,  C.  Flavltu.  1.  A homo  novva,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honours  through  his  own  merits 
and  talents.  Cicero  praises  him  both  as  a jurist 
and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  B.  c.  104,  and  was 
subsequently  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province, 
but  was  acquitted.  S.  Probably  son  of  tbs  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  violent  partixons  of 
Marius  and  Cinna  during  the  civil  war  with  Sulla. 
In  & c.  86  he  was  sent  into  Asia  as  legate  of  Vale- 
rius Flaccos,  and  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  commander  with  the  soldiers  to  excite 
a mutiny  against  him,  Flaccus  wu  killed  at 
Chalcedon,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Fimbria,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  suoceu 
against  the  generals  of  Mithridates.  In  84  Sulla 
crossed  over  from  Greece  into  Asia,  and,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Mithridates,  marched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  bis  troops, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life, 

Fiuea,  the  name  of  a great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Homan  provinces  or  of 
different  tribea  These  places  are  usually  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  and  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Firminut,  Tarutlua,  a mathematician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  with  M.  Varro  and  Cicero. 
At  Varro's  request  Firmanus  took  the  horoscope  of 
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Romulus,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  founder  determined  the  era  of  Home. 

Flrmi&nuf  Sympdslua,  CueUns,  of  uncertain 
age  and  country,  the  author  of  100  insipid  riddles, 
each  comprised  in  3 hexameter  lines,  collected,  aa 
we  are  told  in  the  prologue,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  festivities  of  the  Saturnalia.  Printed 
in  the  Poet.  Lai.  Min.  of  Wemsdorf,  vol.  vi. 

Firmioui  Xatemiis,  JuUnt,  or  perhaps  Vil- 
litu,  the  author  of  a work  entitled  Maikeaeia 
Ubri  which  is  a formal  introduction  to  ju- 

dicial astrology,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians  The  writer  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  bad  during 
a portion  of  his  life  practised  as  a forensic  pleader. 
There  is  also  ascrib^  to  this  Firmicus  Matemus  a 
work  in  favour  of  Christianity,  entitled  De  Errore 
Projdnanan  Heligionum  ad  Con$tanUum  H Coti$tan- 
tem.  This  work  was,  however,  probably  written 
by  a different  person  of  the  sante  name,  since  the 
^ author  of  the  work  on  astrology  was  a pagan. 

FinmunfFirmanus:  /Vnno),  a to  am  in  Picenum, 
3 miles  from  the  coast,  and  S.  of  the  .river  Tinno, 
colonised  by  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  Punic  war.  On  the  coast  was  its  strongly 
fortified  harbour,  CatteUnm  Firm&num  or  F&- 
manonuo.  {Porto  di  Fermo). 

X.  Firmtu,  a native  of  ^lencia,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Zenobia,  seized  upon  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Aurelian,  a.  d.  273. 

Flaoous,  Calpumlna,  a rhetorician  in  the  reitrn 
of  Hadrian,  whose  51  declnmatiooi  are  frequently 
printed  with  those  of  Quintilian. 

Flaecua,  Fulefiu.  L X.,  consul  with  App. 
Claudius  Caudex,  R c.  264,  in  which  year  the  first 
Punic  war  broke  out— »2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
237,  fought  against  the  Ligurians  in  Italy.  In 
224  he  was  consul  a 2nd  time,  and  conquered  the 
Gauls  and  Insubrians  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  215 
he  was  praetor,  after  having  been  twice  consul ; 
and  in  tlie  following  year  (214)  be  was  re-elected 
praetor.  In  213  he  was  consul  for  the  3rd  time, 
and  carried  on  the  war  in  Campania  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  and  his  colleague,  Ap.  Clandius 
Pnlcher,  took  Hannons  camp,  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  si^e  to  Capua,  which  they  took  iu  the  follow- 
ing year  (212).  In  209  he  was  consul  for  the 
4th  time,  and  continued  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  S.  of  Italy.*— 3.  C&.,  brother  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  212,  and  had  .Apulia  for  his 
province  : he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near 
Herdonea.  In  consequence  of  his  cowardice  in 
ibis  battle  be  was  accused  before  the  people,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile  before  the  trial.  »4.  Q., 
son  of  No.  2,  Was  praetor  182,  and  carried  on  war 
in  Spain  against  the  Celtiberians,  whom  he  defeated 
in  several  battles.  He  was  consul  179  with  his  bro- 
ther, L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Manlius  Acidinus.  In  bis  consulship 
he  defeat^  the  Ligurians.  In  174  he  was  censor 
with  A.  Postumius  Albiniis.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  deranged,  and  hung  himself  in  his  bi^d- 
chamber.«6.  X.,  nephew  of  No.  4,  and  a friend  of 
the  Gracchi,  was  consul  125,  when  he  subdued  the 
Transalpine  Ligurians.  He  was  one  of  the  tri- 
umvirs for  carrying  into  execution  the  agrarian  law 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  was  slain  together  with  C. 
Qracehus  in  121.  He  ams  a man  of  a bold  and 
determined  character,  and  was  more  ready  to  have 
recourse  to  violence  and  open  forco  than  C-  Onto- 
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chnt.^6.  Q.,  pTMtor  in  Sardinia,  187,  and  concul 
Ser.,  contnl  135,  Mibdu^  the  Vonlaeani 
i/i  IHyricum. 

Flaoeoa,  Otanlni,  a contcmporarr  of  Julitii 
Cneear,  wrote  a book,  D«  Jur«  Fupiriano^  which 
vraM  a collection  of  the  lawe  of  the  ancient  king*  of'' 
Home,  made  by  Papirius.  [Papiriua]. 

FUoctu,  H^tlna.  [HoRATira] 

Flacetu,  Hordednltu,  consular  legate  of  Upper 
Germany  at  Nero's  dtath,  a.  d.  68.  He  was 
lecretly  Attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  for  which 
reaaoti  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  of  Civiiis  [CiviLis],  His  troops, 
who  were  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  command  to  Vocula^  and  shortly 
afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

FUcciif,  C.  Norb&nua,  a general  of  OctavUn 
and  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus  and 
CoMiuft,  B.  c.  42.  He  was  consul  in  38. 

Flacetu,  Ferdtu.  [Paasiua] 

Flaoetii  SielUnf,  an  agrimensor  by  profession, 
probably  lived  about  the  reign  of  Nerva.  He  wrote 
a treatise  entitled  IM  CtMditiom^uM  /fyrr»nrm,  of 
which  the  commencement  is  preserved  in  the  col- 
lection of  Agrimensores.  [Frontinitr.) 

FUcetu,  Valdrioa.  L L.,  cunile  aedile  b.  c. 
201, praetor  200.nnd  consul  195,  with  M.  Porcius 
Cato.  In  his  consulship,  and  in  the  following  year, 
he  carried  on  war,  with  great  success,  ngninst  the 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  184  he  was  the  col* 
league  of  M.  Cato  in  the  censorship,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  princeps  senatus.  He  died 
180.  2.  L.,  consul  131,  with  P.  Licinius  Cras- 

iua«3.  L.,  consul  100  with  C.  Marius,  when  he 
took  an  active  part  in  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Satuminus.  In  97  he  was  censor  with 
M.  Antonias,  the  orator.  In  86  he  was  chosen 
consul  in  place  of  Marius,  who  hod  died  in  his  7th 
consulship,  and  was  sent  by  Cinna  into  Asia  to 
Oppose  Sulla,  and  to  bring  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  to  a close.  The  avarice  aid  severity  of 
Fiaccus  made  him  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  who 
at  length  rose  in  mutiny  at  the  instigation  of 
Fimbria.  Fiaccus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  [Fimbria. ]-*4.  L.,  the  interrex,  who 
proposed  that  Sulla  should  be  made  dictator,  82, 
and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  Sulla  his  nuigis- 
ter  equitum.  b.  C.,  praetor  98,  consul  93,  and 
afterwards  proconsul  in  Spain.  6.  L.,  praetor  63, 
and  afterw'ards  propraetor  in  Asia,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Q.  Cicero.  In  59  he  was  accused 
by  D.  Laelius  of  extortion  in  Asia ; but,  altbuagh 
undoubtedly  guilty,  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  (in 
the  oration  pro  /Tocro,  which  is  still  extant)  and 
Q.  Hortenstus,  and  was  acquitted.  <—7.  G.,  a poet, 
was  a native  of  Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  He  is  the  author  of  the  ArtjoftaMtun. 
an  unfinished  heroic  poem  in  8 books,  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  in  which  he  follows  the  ge- 
neral plan  and  arrangement  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
The  8th  book  terminates  abruptly,  at  the  point 
where  Medea  is  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  journey.  Fiaccus  is 
only  a second-rate  poet.  His  diction  is  pure  ; his 
general  style  is  free  from  affectation  ; his  versifica- 
tion is  polished  and  harmonious  ; bis  descriptions 
are  lively  and  vigorous ; but  he  displays  no  ori- 
ginality, nor  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  genius. 
Kditions  by  Bunnannus,  lA^id.  1724  ; by  Harles,  i 
Altenb.  1781  ; and  by  Wagner,  Ooiting.  1805. 

Flaocni,  Yeniu,  a fireedman  by  birth,  and  a 
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distinguished  gnunmarUn,  in  the  reign  of  Augns- 
tds,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
grandsons.  Cuius  and  Lucias  Caesar.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  market-place  at  Pracneste 
was  a statue  of  Verrius  Fiaccus,  fronting  the  He- 
micyclium,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which  were  set 
up  mai4)le  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Fasti  Ver- 
riani.  These  Fasti  were  a calendar  of  the  days 
and  vacations  of  public  business  — dirt  /atti,  ne- 
/uWt,  and  iMtercisi — of  religious  festivals,  triumphs, 
dec.,  especially  including  such  as  were  peculinr  to 
the  family  of  the  Ourkon,  In  1770  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Praeneste  were  dis- 
covered, and  among  the  ruins  were  found  fnunnents 
of  the  Fasti  Verrianu  1'hey  are  given  at  the  end 
of  Wolf's  edition  of  Suetonius,  Lips.  1802.-— 
Fiaccus  wrote  numerous  works  on  philology,  his- 
tory, and  archaeology*.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  work  De  fttiioruM  Ai^i/fra/ionc, 
which  was  abridged  by  Festus.  [Festi’a.] 

Flaminlrma.  Qttutlaa.  1.  T.,  a distinguished 
general,  was  consul  B.C.  19R,  and  had  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
carried  on  with  ability  and  success.  He  pretended 
to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate  the  country 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus  induced  the 
Achaean  league,  and  many  of  the  other  Greek 
states,  to  give  him  their  support.  The  war  «*as 
brought  to  a close  in  197,  by  the  defeat  of  Philip 
by  Flomininus,  at  the  battle  of  Cymoscephalae  in 
Thessaly  ; and  peace  whs  shortly  afterwards  c<^it- 
cluded  with  Philip.  Flomininus  continued  in 
Greece  for  the  next  3 years,  in  order  to  settle  the 
afliairi  of  the  country.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games  at  Corinth  in  196,  he  caused  a 
herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate, the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece. 
In  195  he  made  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  whom  he  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Romans ; and  in  1 94  he  returned  to  Rome,  having 
won  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  by  his  prudent 
and  conciliating  conduct.  In  192  he  was  again 
sent  to  Greece  as  ambassador,  and  remained  there 
till  190,  exercising  a eort  of  protectorate  over  the 
country.  In  183  he  was  sent  ns  ambassador  to 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  in  order  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  He  died  about  174.~2.  L.. 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  curule  aedile  200, 
praetor  199,  and  afterwards  served  nnder  his  bro- 
ther as  legate  in  the  war  against  Mocedonia.  He 
was  consul  in  192,  and  received  Gaul  as  hu  pro- 
vince, where  be  behaved  with  the  greatest  bar- 
hority.  On  one  occasion  he  killed  a chief  of  the 
Boii  who  had  taken  refuge  in  bis  camp,  in  order 
to  afford  amusement  to  a profligate  favourite.  For 
this  and  similar  acts  of  cniehy  he  m’as  expelled 
{h>m  the  senate  in  184,  by  M.  Cato,  who  was  then 
censor.  He  died  in  ]70.<-»3.  T.,  consul  150, 
with  M\  Acilius  Ba)bua»4.  T.,  consul  123, 
with  Q.  Metellus  Bslearicus.  Cicero  says  that  he 
spoke  Latin  with  elegance,  bnt  that  lie  was  an 
illiterate  man. 

Flamlnloa.  L 0.,  was  tribune  of  the  plebt, 
B.&  232,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  senate,  he  carried  an  agrarian 
law,  ordaining  that  the  Aprr  GaUicut  PictnHt^ 
which  hod  recently  been  conquered,  should  be  dis- 
1 tributed  among  the  plebeians.  In  227,  in  which 
year  4 praetors  were  appointed  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  ooe  of  them,  and  received  Skily  for  hit 
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proTince,  m'hfre  he  earned  the  ffoodwill  of  the  pro- 
Tinciali  by  hiit  integrity  and  ju«tice.  In  223  he 
wai  consul,  nnd  marched  against  the  Intubrian 
Oauli.  At  the  senate  were  nnxiout  to  deprive 
Fiaminiiia  of  bis  office,  they  dtxlared  that  the  con- 
sular election  was  not  valid  on  aecountof  tome  fault 
in  the  auspices,  and  sent  a letter  to  the  consuls, 
with  orders  to  return  to  Home.  But  at  nil  prepa- 
nitions  had  been  made  for  a hnttle  against  the 
lusubrians,  the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  the 
battle  ^sus  gained.  In  22U  he  was  censor,  and 
executed  2 great  works,  which  bore  his  name,  vix. 
the  CVrcKS /'/amtaiMS  and  the  Via  J-'laminiu,  In 
217  he  consul  a soL-ond  time,  and  marched 
aaainst  HannibaU  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  in  which  he  perished  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  armr.  C.,  son  of  No.  1,  was 
quaestor  of  Scipn  Afriennus  in  Sptiin,  210  ; curule 
nedile  196,  when  he  distributed  among  the  (leople 
a large  quantity  of  grain  at  a low  price,  which  was 
furnished  him  b}'  the  Sicilians  ns  a mark  of  grati- 
tude towards  his  father  and  himKdf;  was  praetor 
193,  and  obtained  Hispania  Citerior  ns  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  carried  on  the  war  with  success ; 
and  was  consul  105,  when  he  defeated  the  Li- 
gurians. 

Flanatlciu  or  Flanonloni  Sintu  (Gtil/ 
QtKtmaro\  a bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea  on  the  coa<»t 
of  Liburnia,  named  after  the  people  Flanates  and 
tbeir  town  FlanSna  {Fiamona). 

Fl&vla^a  surname  given  to  several  towns  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  honour  of  the  Flavian  fiimily. 

Fl&via  geai,  celebrated  as  the  house  to  which 
the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged.  Burins  the  later 
period  of  the  Homan  empire,  the  name  Flarius  de- 
scended from  one  emperor  to  another,  Constantins, 
the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  being  the  first 
in  the  seriea 

Fl&via  BoxnitUla.  [Domitilla.] 

Flftylus,  Cn-t  the  son  of  a freedman,  became 
•ecretary  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  connection,  attained  distinguished 
honours  in  the  commonwealth.  He  is  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  Uw  for  having  been  the 
first  to  divulge  certain  technicalities  of  procedure, 
which  {U'evioiuly  had  been  kept  secret  as  the  ex- 
clusive patrimony  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians. 
He  was  elected  curule  aedile  B.  u 303,  in  spite  of 
his  ignominious  birth. 

FUvIai  Fimbria.  [Fimbria.] 

Fl&vios  Jotiphni.  [JosRpuirg.] 

FUviiu  Yopiictu.  [Vopiscua.] 

FliTtli,  L.  Caetetltts,  tribune  of  the  pleba. 
li.  c.  44,  was  depMed  from  his  office  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  Epidiui  Marul- 
lu%one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate,  he  bad 
removed  the  crowns  from  the  statues  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  imprisoned  a person  who  had  saluted 
Caesar  as  **  king.” 

Flayoa  or  naTlru,  Sabrlu,  tribune  in  the 
Praetorian  guards,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  a.  d.  6G,  which,  Irum  its 
most  distinguished  member,  was  called  Piso’s  con- 
spiracy. 

Flcrum,  a fortress  in  Germany  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amisia  (A'ws). 

Flemm,  Flayo.  [Hnssua.] 

F15ra,  the  Roman  goddess  of  fiowers  and  spring. 
The  writers,  whose  object  was  to  bring  the  Roman 
religion  into  coutempl,  relate  that  Flora  was  a 
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courtesan,  who  had  accumulated  a large  property, 
and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman  people,  in  return 
for  which  she  was  honoured  w ith  the  annual  festi- 
val of  the  Floralin.  But  her  worship  was  esta- 
blished at  Rome  in  the  very  earliest  times,  for  n 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  vowed  to  her  by  king 
Tatiiis.  nnd  Numa  appointed  a flamen  to  her.  The 
n^sentblance  between  the  names  Flora  nnd  Chloris 
led  the  Inter  Homans  to  identify  the  two  divinities. 
Her  t -mple  at  Rome  w*as  situated  near  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  her  festival  wns  celebrated  fr<>in  the 
28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  May,  with  extravagant 
pierriment  and  lasciviousiiess.  {Dui.  of  Ant.  art. 
i'Yoeu/iVr.) 

Florentla  (Florentintis).  1.  Flor^cr')^ 

a town  in  Etruria  on  the  Annis,  was  a Honuin 
colony,  and  was  prolmbly  founded  by  the  Romans 
during  their  wars  with  the  Ligurians.  In  the  time 
of  Sulla  it  was  a flourishing  inunicipium,  hut  its 
greatness  ns  a city  dates  from  the  middle  ages.^2. 
(fraraaruo^a),  a town  in  Cisalpine  Gnul  on  the 
Aemilia  Via  )>etween  Placentia  and  Pnrma. 

Florentlniii,  a jurist,  one  of  the  council  of  the 
emperor  Sevcnii  Alexander,  wrote  InBiit^ouet  in 
12  l)Ooks,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Cor})Us  Juris. 

Flori&noB,  M.  An^os,  the  brother,  by  m dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  upon  who%e 
decease  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome.  a.d. 
276.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops  at 
Tarsus,  after  n reign  of  about  2 niomhs,  w'hile  on 
his  march  against  Probus,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria. 

Floroa,  Annacui.  1.  L.,  a Roman  historian, 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a sum- 
mary of  Homan  history,  divided  into  4 books,  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  tiie 
establishment  of  the  enjpire  under  Augustus,  en- 
titled fifrum  fiomanarum  Libri  or  Epilome  tU 
Gtstin  Homawrum.  This  compendium  presents 
within  a very  moderate  compass  a striking  view  of 
the  leading  events  comprehended  by  the  above 
limits.  It  is  written  in  a declamator)*  style,  ami 
the  sentiments  frequently  assume  the  form  of  tumid 
conceits  expressed  in  violent  metaphors.  The  best 
editions  are,  by  Duker,  Lug.  Bat.  1722,  1744,  re- 
printed Lips.  1832  ; by  Tiize,  Pmg.  181.9  ; and 
by  Seebode,  Lips.  1821.  <^8.  A Roman  poet  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

FlSnia,  Oeulfii,  a native  of  Clnxomcnae,  suc- 
ceeded Albinus  as  procurator  of  Judaea,  a.  n. 
64 — 65.  His  cruel  and  oppressive  government 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  rrlicliion  of  the  .lews. 
He  is  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Cestius  Fiorus. 

F15riU,  JollUB,  addressed  by  Horace  in  2 
epistles  (i.  3,  iu  2).  was  attached  to  the  suit'*  of 
Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  wheti  the  latter  was  de- 
spatched by  Augustus  to  place  Tigranes  upon  the 
throne  of  Armenia.  He  was  bjlh  a poet  and  an 
orator. 

Fooa  or  Fhaoai,  a I^tin  grammarian,  author  of 
a duil,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter  vers«*.  of 
which  il9  lin<-s  are  preserved.  Primed  in  the 
Antkfil.  Lat.  of  Burmanii  and  Wernidorf. 

FoanieoUriut  Campus,  t. the  Fennel  Fields, 
a plain  covered  with  fennel,  near  Tarrmco  in  Sp-vin. 

Fontlius,  lf.f  govenicd  as  propraetor  Narb  >n- 
nesc  Gnul,  between  E.  c.  76 — 73,  nnd  was  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  province  by  M.  Plaetorius  in  69. 
He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  {pro  M, 
FotUeio)^  part  of  which  is  extant. 

Fontiiua  Cftpita.  [Capito.] 
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Fontnt,  n Roma:i  divinitv,  son  r>f  Janus,  had  an 
altar  on  the  JanicQliis«  which  derived  its  name  from 
his  father,  and  on  which  Numa  was  believed  to  be 
buried.  Tne  name  of  this  divinitv  is  connected 
with  /on$,  a fountain  ; and  he  was  the  personihca- 
tioQ  of  the  dowing  waters.  On  the  I3ih  of  Octo- 
ber the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
fnantains  called  Fonlinalia,  at  which  the  fountains 
were  adorned  with  garlands. 

Forentum  or  Ferentom  (Forentanus ; Fo- 
renial,  a town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fertile 
fields  nnd  in  a low  situation,  according  to  Horace 
(amtm  pinpue  humHi$  Foreuti^  Ourm.  Hi.  4.  16). 
Livy  (ix.  20)  describes  it  asafortided  place,  which 
was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  b.  c.  31 7«  The 
modem  town  lies  on  a hill. 

FormiaB  (Formianiis : nr.  Mola  di  Giuia^  Ra-)y 
a town  in  Latium.  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  inner- 
most comer  of  the  l>enutiftU  Sinus  Caietamis  {Gulf 
of  GaKta),  It  was  a very  ancient  town,  founded 
by  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians ; and  it  appears  to 
have  l>een  one  of  the  head-qnarten  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nl'in  pirates,  whence  later  poets  supposed  the  city 
of  I^nus,  inhabited  by  the  Laeslrygonet,  of  which 
Homer  speaks  (Od.  x.  81),  to  l>e  the  same  as 
Formiae.  Formiac  became*  a mnnicipium  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franciiise  at  an  early  period. 
The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  induced 
many  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this 
spot;  of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formiantim 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was 
killed.  The  remains  of  Cicero's  villa  am  still  to  | 
be  seen  at  the  Fi/Za  Martana  near  Outigliont. 
The  hills  of  Formiae  produced  good  wine.  (Hor. 
Oir«.  i.  20.) 

Formlo  (/'ormioae,  /7«soivo),  a small  river,  form- 
iog  the  K.  boundary  of  1 stria. 

Fonuuc,  a Roman  godde*s,  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  that  she  might  ripen  the  com,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  burnt  in  baking  in  the  oven 
f/omor).  Her  festival,  the  FarruMaiia,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  curio  mazimns. 

Forttlzik  the  goddess  of  fortune,  was 

worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Hesiod  de- 
scribes her  at  a daughter  of  Oceanos  ; Pindar  in 
one  place  calls  hera  daughter  of  Zeus  the  Liberator, 
and  in  another  place  one  of  the  Moerae  or  Fates.  She 
w*as  represent^  with  dilTerent  attributes.  With 
a rudder,  she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  gniding 
nnd  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world  ; with  h 
ball,  she  represents  theA-arying  unsteadiness  of  for- 
tune ; with  Plutos  or  the  horn  of  Aroalthea,  she 
w-as  the  symbol  of  the  plentiful  gifts  of  fortune. 
She  was  worshipped  in  most  cities  in  Greece.  Her 
statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  one  hand  a globe  on 
her  head,  and  in  the  other  carried  the  horn  of 
Amalthea.  Fortuna  was  still  more  worshipped 
by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her  wor- 
ship is  traced  to  the  reigns  of  Ancus  Manias  and 
Servius  Tullms,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  built 
2 temples  to  her,  the  one  in  the  fwiim  boarinm, 
and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Homans  mention  her  with  a variety  of  surnames 
and  epithets,  as  pMoa^  prtou/a,  mu/is6rEt  (said  to 
have  originated  at  the  time  when  Coriolanni  was 
prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women  from  de- 
stroying Rome),  ountervadrur^  primi^ia, 

ririUf  &c.  Fortuna  Virgineusis  was  worshipped 
by  newly-married  women,  who  dedicated  their 
maiden  gnnnents  and  girdle  in  her  temple,  For- 
Uiua  Virilis  w'as  worshipped  by  woment  who  prayed 
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to  ber  that  she  might  pifserre  their  charms,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  please  their  husbands.  Her 
snmames,  in  general,  express  either  particular 
kinds  of  good  fortune,  or  the  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  she  granted  it.  Her  worship  was 
of  great  importance  also  at  Antium  and  Praeneste, 
where  her  sorter  or  oracles  were  very  celebrated. 

Forton&taa  or  -orum  lojIUae  (a/  rwr  /toird. 
pwr  i.e.  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed).  The 

early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed 
the  Klysian  Helds,  into  which  favoured  hemes  passed 
without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  near 
the  river  Oce^ut.  [Elysium.]  In  poems  later 
than  Homer,  an  island  is  clearly  spoken  of  os  their 
abode  ; and  though  its  position  was  of  course  in- 
definite,  both  the  poets,  and  the  geographers  who 
followed  them,  placed  it  be](ond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Hence  when,  just  after  the  time  of  the 
Marian  civil  wars,  certain  islands  were  discoren>d  in 
the  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  name  of 
Fortnnatae  Insulae  was  applied  to  them.  As  to 
the  names  of  the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact 
identification  of  them  by  their  modem  names,  there 
are  difficulties : but  it  may  be  safely  said,  gene- 
rally, that  the  Fortunaiae  1 nsulae  of  Pliny,  Ploleniy , 
and  others,  are  the  Canaiy  I$land$,  and  probably 
the  Mitdeira  gmup  ; the  latter  being  perhaps  those 
called  by  Piiny  (after  Juba)  Purpurariae. 

FortonatiftBiia,  Atilltu,  a Latin  grammarian, 
author  of  a treatise  (Art)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Horace,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putschius. 

Fortnaatl&Btta,  Citritu  or  Ofeiritu,  a Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  about  A.  D.  460.  He  is  the  author 
of  a compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in  3 books, 
under  the  title  Cunt  Fortunathni  ContnHi  Arlit 
Rhetorieeui  SfdtolieaB  LAri  which  at  one  period 
was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a manual  Printed  in 
the  RJifioret  JjoHni  of  Pithou,  Paris,  1599. 

F6nim,  an  open  space  of  ground,  in  which  the 
people  met  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. At  Home  the  number  of  fora  increased  w'ith 
the  growth  of  the  city.  They  were  level  pieces  of 
ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  were  surrounded  by 
buildings,  both  private  and  public.  They  were 
divid -d  into  2 classes  ; fora  cs^sa,  in  which  Jnstice 
was  administered  and  public  business  transacted, 
and  fora  te«o/ta,  in  wnich  provisions  and  other 
things  were  sold,  and  which  were  distinguished  ns 
the  forum  boariutu,  olitorium^  suoriam,  pifcarium. 
The  principal  fora  at  Rome  were:  1.  Fomm 
^TBamnn,  also  called  simply  the  Forum^  and  at 
a later  time  distinguished  by  the  epithets  vetut  or 
ma^rnum.  It  is  usually  described  as  lying  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills ; but  to  speak 
more  correctly,  it  lay  between  the  (^pitoline  and 
the  Velian  ridge,  which  was  a hill  opposite  the 
Palatine.  It  no  lengthwise  from  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Septiroius  Severus  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  of  Titus  ; but  it  did  not 
I extend  so  for  as  the  latter,  and  came  to  an  end  at 
: the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to  the  Veliin 
ridge,  whwe  was  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  Its  shape  was  that  of  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  2 longer  sides  were  not 
parallel,  but  were  much  wider  near  the  Capitol 
than  at  the  other  end.  Its  length  was  63U  French 
feet,  and  its  breadth  varied  from  190  to  100  feet, 
an  extent  undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome ; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  limits 
of  the  fomm  were  fixed  in  the  early  days  of  Roma 
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aud  n«vor  underwent  any  alteration.  The  oricin  Iheea  the  celebrated  CoiumtM  TVa^ai,  an 

of  the  furiim  u ascribed  to  Romulus  and  Tntius,  equestrian  statue  and  n triumphal  arch  of  Trajait, 
who  are  said  to  have  tilled  up  the  swamp  or  marsh  and  a temple  of  Trajan  built  by  Hadrian, 
which  occupied  its  site,  and  to  have  set  it  apart  as  Fomm,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  rariont 
a place  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  for  ; parts  of  the  Homan  empire,  which  were  originally 
holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  forum  ^ simply  markets  or  places  for  the  administration  of 
in  its  widest  sense  included  the  fonim  properly  so  justice.  1.  Aliilli(FVrraro  2),  in  Cisalpine  Oaul.* 
• called,  and  the  Comitiuni.  The  Comitium  occupied  2.  Appli  (nr.  S.  />oita/o,  Ru.),in  l«aliuin.  on  the  .Ap> 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and  was  pia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  43 
the  place  where  the  |intricians  met  in  their  comitia  ' miles  S.  £.  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  censor  Appiiis 
curiata:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was  ' Claudius  when  he  made  the  Appia  Via.  Here  the 
originally  only  a market-place,  and  W'ns  not  used  Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Apostle  Paul 
for  any  political  purpose.  At  a later  time  the  xxviii.1.5).^S.  ArollR  or  Amalittm  {AffmtuUo),  in 
forum  in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  place  of  Etruria  on  tlie  Aurelia  Via. » 4.  CaMli,  in  Ktni* 
meeting  for  the  plelieians  in  their  comitia  tri-  ria  on  the  Cassia  Via,  near  Viterbo. » 6.  C15dii 
biita,  Olid  was  separated  from  the  comitium  by  {fJriuIo)^  in  Etruria. Cor&dUi  (/mo/o),  in 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  which  the  oratora  Gallia  Cispndana,  on  the  Aemilia  Via,  betw'emi 
mldrassed  the  people.*  The  most  important  of  | Uononia  and  Farentia,  a colony  founded  by  Cor- 
the  public  buildings  which  surrounded  the  forum  j nelius  Sulla.  »7.  FlaminH,  in  Umbria  on  the 
in  eaily  limes  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  place  of  \ Klaminia  Vio.-^.  Fulvli,  lurnamed  ValenUnum 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  have  been  I ( fWraai),  in  Liguria  on  the  Po,  on  the  road  from 
erected  by  TuHus  Hostiiius.  It  stood  on  the  N.  ^ I)ertona  to  .\stA.«^.  Oallozusi  (Cos/e/ A'roaroi.  'n 
side  of  the  Omiitia.  In  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  i Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  Aemilia  Via  between  Mu- 
forum  was  surrounded  by  a range  of  shops,  pro-  tina  and  Bononia,  memorable  for  the '2  battles  fousht 
bably  of  a mean  character,  but  they  gradually  un-  between  Antonins  and  the  consuls  Pansa  and 
derwent  a change,  and  were  eventually  occupied  ]{irtius.«*10.  HadriAni  (ioor6irr^>,  in  the  islniid 
by  bankers  and  nioney-changers.  The  shops  on  of  the  Ratavi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  where  several 
the  N.  side  underwent  this  change  ftrst,  whence  Roman  nunnins  have  been  found.  *11.  Jnlli  or 
they  were  called  iVoewe  or  Afyniariae  Tuhemae  ; JoUtun  (Forojulientis : /'Ve^w#),  a Roman  colony 
while  the  sliops  on  the  S.  side,  though  they  subse-  ' founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  u.c.  44,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
qiienlly  experienced  the  same  change,  were  distin-  j bonensis,  on  the  river  Argenteus  and  on  the  coast, 
ffuished  by  the  name  of  VeierrM  Tabcmac.  Ac  ^ 800  sbidia  N.  E.  of  MauUin.  It  posaessed  a good 
Konie  grew  in  greHtness.  the  forum  was  adorned  I harbour,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a part  of  the 
with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  writh  temples  and  Roman  fleeL  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Agricoltu 
basilicne,  and  with  other  public  buildings.  The  At  Frejns  are  the  remains  of  a lloman  aqueduct, 
site  uf  the  ancient  forum  is  occupied  by  the  Ouapo  circus,  arch,  Ac.  —12.  /uUi  or  JnUum  {FruiHl\  a 
ruociao.— 2.  Fonzm  Jolinm  or  Fonun  CMtani,  fortihed  town  and  a Roman  colony  in  the  coumrv 
was  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  old  forum  of  the  (3arni,  N.  E.  of  Aquileia  \ in  the  middle  agrt 
was  found  too  small  for  the  transaction  of  public  it  became  a place  of  importance.— 18.  JnliiuBu  See 
busiiiesa.  It  was  close  by  the  old  forum,  Whind  iLLiTURora.- 14.1i^(/'br/i),  inCisalpine  Gmil, 
the  church  of  St.  Martina.  Caesar  built  here  a in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  on  the  Aetnilia  V'in, 
magnibcent  temple  of  Venus  Oeiiitrix.-S.  Fomm  S.  W.  of  Ravenna  : here  the  Gothic  king  Atbaulf 
An^njti,  built  by  Augustus,  because  the  2 exist-  married  GallaPlacidia.— 18.  Fo]dlU(/’<>r/iai^^O, 
ing  fora  were  not  found  suiiicient  for  the  great  in-  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  E.  of  No.  14,  and  on  the  same 
crease  of  business  which  bad  taken  place.  It  stood  road.^^6.  Populi  (Po^),  in  Lucania,  E.  of  Prurs- 
bchiud  the  Forum  Julium,  and  its  entrance  at  the  turn  on  the  Tangerand  on  the  Popilia  Via.  On  the 
other  end  w'as  by  an  arch,  now  called  Arto  de'  wall  of  an  inn  at  Polla  was  discovered  an  inscription 
PimUini.  Augustus  adorned  it  with  a temple  of  re«peclingthepraetorPopiliua— 17.8egiuiin8nun 
Mart  Ultor,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  most  di»-  {Fntr$\  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  Liger,  and 
tinguishfd  men  of  the  republic.  This  forum  was  W.  of  Lugdunum,  a town  of  the  Segusiani  and  a 
used  forcuasiie  puUteae  and  ioriiiitmes  Judicum."^  Homan  colony  with  the  surname  Julia  Felix.— 18. 
4.  Forum  Kerrae  or  Forum  Truntitorium,  was  Semprduli  (Forosemproniensis:  /^etsuom^roiie ),  a 
a small  forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Peace  mimicipium  in  Umbra,  on  the  Flaminia  Via.— 19. 
and  the  fore  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The  Voconfli  ( Fk/oH&M  £.  of  Caiiet),  a town  of  the 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian  ; and  as  Salves  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
there  were  private  buildings  between  it  and  the  Foti,  a people  of  Germany,  the  neighbours  and 
fora  of  C)aesar  and  Augustus,  Domitian  resolved  to  allies  of  the  (^herusci,  in  whoee  fate  they  shared, 
pull  dou’n  those  buildings,  and  thus  form  a 4th  [ChkrU8ci.]  It  is  supposed  that  their  name  is 
forum,  which  was  not,  however,  intended  like  the  retained  in  the  river  Fuse  in  Brunswick. 

* other  3 fur  the  transaction  of  public  business,  but  Fotta  or  FOMRO,  a canal.  1.  Cl&dXl,  a canal 
Simply  to  serve  as  a passage  from  the  Temple  of  between  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  Altinum  in  the 
Peace  to  the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus:  hence  N.  of  Italy;  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name 
its  name  TVanst/orium.  The  plan  was  carried  into  upon  it— 2.  CloUla  or  Oluiiiaa,  a trench  about  5 
execution  by  Nerva,  whence  the  forum  is  also  miles  from  Itome,  said  to  have  been  the  ditch  with 
called  by  the  name  of  this  emperor. — 5.  Forom  which  the  Alban  king  Cluilius  protected  his  camp, 
Xr^aai,  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  em-  when  he  marched  against  Hume  in  the  reign  of 
ployed  the  architect  Apoll^orus  for  the  purpose.  Tullus  Hostiiius.  — 8.  CorbuldxdUl,  a canal  in  the 
It  Lay  between  the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  connecting  the  Maas  and  the 
Campus  Manias.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  all  Rhine,  dug  by  command  of  Corbulo  in  the  reign  of 
the  ftira,  and  considerable  remains  of  it  are  siili  Claudius.  — 4.  Brufi&XlM  or  Dnuinad,  a canal 
eiuuit.  Here  were  the  Ikutltca  L tpia  oud  Bibiio-  which  Drusus  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  B.C.  1 1, 
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uniting  the  Rhine  with  the  Yf>el.  It  probfthlr 
commenced  near  Arnhoim  on  the  Rhine  and  fell 
Into  the  Ystel  near  l>oetberg.  6.  KarULsJt  or 
Mari&nae,  a canal  dug  by  command  of  Mariut 
during  hi*  war  with  the  Cimbri.  in  order  to  connect 
the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  make 
an  easier  passage  for  resscls  into  the  Rhone,  because 
the  mouths  of  the  river  were  frequently  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  canal  commenced  near  Arelate, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  Rhone,  it  is  imp'^tsible  now  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  cmal.  — 6.  Xerxii.  See  Athos. 

i.  e.,  **  the  Free  men,”  a confederacy  of 
Oertmin  tribes,  formed  on  the  Ixjwer  Rhine  in  the  ; 
place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  CheruscI,  and  • 
consisting  the  SigatnbrU  the  chief  tribe,  the 
Ci'amati,  Ampsivarii,  Brucleri,  Chatti,  See.  They 
arc  first  mentioned  about  a.  n.*i40.  After  caiTA'iiig 
on  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length 
aetiicd  permanently  in  Gam,  of  which  they  became 
the  nders  under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  4^(1. 

FregallM  (FregellAnus : Crjmiao),  an  ancient 
and  important  town  of  the  Volsci  on  the  Liris  in 
Latium,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonised 
B.  c.  328.  It  took  part  with  the  allies  in  the  Social 
war,  and  was  destroyed  by  Opiroius. 

^egfoae,  sometimes  called  FragellM  (Tom 
M(tccare$e\  a town  of  Etruria  on  the  coast  between 
Aisium  and  the  Tiber,  on  a low  swampy  shore, 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.  c 245. 

Frentil^  a Samnite  people,  inhabiting  a fertile 
and  well  watered  territory  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  river  Sngrus  on  the  N.  (and  sub- 
s*  quontly  almost  as  far  N.  as  trom  the  Aternus) 
to  the  river  Krento  on  the  S.,  from  the  latter  of 
which  rivers  they  derived  their  name.  They  were 
hounded  hy  the  Mamicini  on  the  N.,  by  the  Peligni 
and  hy  Somnium  on  the  W.,  and  by  Apnlta  on  the 
S.  They  submitted  to  the  Romans  in  a c.  304, 
and  concluded  a peace  with  the  republic. 

Frento  (Forture),  a river  in  Italy  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Frentani  and  Apulia,  rises  in 
the  Ap(*nnines  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

Friiu&teti  a people  in  I.iguria,  probably  the 
same  ns  the  Briiiiates,  wdin,  after  bring  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  were  transplanted  to  Sainnium. 

FrisiabOoM,  probably  a tribe  of  the  Frisii,  in- 
habiting the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

Frilfi,  a people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  in- 
habited the  coast  from  the  £.  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Amisia  (AT/ns),  and  were  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bmctcri,  consequently  in  the  modem  /’ries • 
Gr^imjen^  dec.  Tacitus  divided  them  into 
^faJore$  and  Minores^  the  former  probably  in  the 
E.,  and  the  lattsn*  in  the  W.  of  the  country.  The 
Frisii  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Drusus  till 
A*  ti.  28,  when  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cers drove  them  to  revolt.  In  the  5lh  cetitnry  we 
find  them  joining  the  Saxons  ana  Angli  in  their 
invasion  of  Britain. 

Froatlauf,  Sex.  Jnllns,  was  praetor  a.  d.  70, 
and  in  75  succeeded  Cercalis  as  governor  of  Bri- 
tain, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Silores,  and  maintained  the  Roman 
power  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agricola  in 
<8.  In  97  Frontinus  was  nominated  eunUor  aqua- 
rtm.  He  died  about  106.  Two  works  undoubt- 
edly by  this  author  are  still  extant  ; — 1.  Siratepr- 
moricoa  Lihri  I F.,  a sort  of  treatise  on  the  art  of 
war,  developed  in  a collection  of  the  sayirrgi  and 
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I doings  of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  antiquity, 
i 2.  iM  Aqttafduchhm  Urhis  Homa«  Lihri  //.,  which 
I fonns  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
• architecture.  The  best  editions  of  the  Strotepana^ 

I lica  are,  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat.  1779,  and  by 
SchxvebeU  Lipa.  1772  ; of  the  De  Aefuofdudibtu  by 
Folenus,  Palav.  1722. — In  the  collection  of  the 
Aprimen$om  or  Rei  Agrariof.  AtteiorrA  (ed.  Goe- 
siiis,  Amtt  1874;  ed.  Lachmann,  Beriin,  1848), 
are  preserved  some  treatises  nsimlly  ascribed  to 
Sex.  Julias  Frontinus.  The  collection  consists  of 
fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measuring 
land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was  put 
together  without  skill,  pases  of  different  works 
being  mixed,  up  together,  and  the  writings  of  one 
author  being  sometimes  attributed  to  another. 

Fronta,  K.  Contfiliu,  was  bom  at  Cirta  in 
Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  Domitinn,  and  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attained 
great  celebrity  as  a pleader  and  a teacher  of  rhetoric. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  future 
emperors,  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verut,  and  was  re- 
warded with  ivealih  and  honours.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  So  great  was  his  fame 
as  a speaker,  that  a sect  of  rhetoricians  arose  who 
were  denominated  Frontoniani.  Following  the 
example  of  their  founder,  they  avoided  the  exag- 
geration of  the  Greek  sophistical  school,  and 
stowed  especial  care  on  the  purity  of  their  langttage 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  style.  Fronto  lived  till 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  latest  of  his  epistles 
belongs  to  the  ye.'ir  1 68.  — Up  to  a recent  period  no 
work  of  Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a corrupt  and  worthless  tract  en- 
titled Dt  DifertMtiiM  KocoWorwm,  and  a few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But  about 
the  year  1014  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a pa- 
limpsest in  the  Ambrosian  libmry  at  Milan  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  which  bad  passed 
between  Fronto,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius, 
U Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with  somo 
short  essays.  These  were  published  by  Mai  at 
Milan  in  1815,  and  in  an  improved  fonn  hy  Niebuhr, 
Bnttmann  and  HeindoH,  Berlin,  1818.  Subse- 
quently Mai  discovered  on  a palimpsest  in  the 
Vatican  libmry  at  Rome,  upwards  of  100  new 
letters  ; and  he  published  these  at  Rome  in  1823, 
together  with  those  which  bad  been  previously  dis- 
covered. 

^DntO,  Paplrlot,  a jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  rather  earfi**r. 

Fnulno  (Prusinas,  -fltis:  ^rosmone),  a town  of 
the  Heruici  in  Latinm,  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Cosas.  and  subsequently  a Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  prodigies,  which  occurred  hero 
almost  more  frrquentlv  than  at  any  other  place. 

Fnoentia,  Fuoenti^a.  [Alba,'No.  4.] 

Faciatu  Laerii  (l^tpo  di  Ctiano  or  Vajnttrano), 
a large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
into  whicii  all  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Apen- 
nines flow.  As  the  water  of  this  lake  had  no 
visible  outlet,  and  frequently  inundated  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  emperor  Claudius  constructed 
an  eraiss.'irium  or  artificial  channel  for  carrying  otf 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  river  Liris.  This 
emissarinm  is  still  nearly  perfect : it  is  almost  3 
miles  in  length.  It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage 
was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
for  it  wns  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

Fuiltu  Cadtinia. ' [Calksl's.] 
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Fufldlus,  a jurift,  who  probably  lived  between 
the  time  of  Vcen^ian  and  Hadrian. 

Folgentltif,  Fablni  Plaacl&det,  a Latin  gram- 
marian of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  6th  century  after  Chriat,  appears  to  have  been 
of  African  origin.  He  U the  author  of:  1.  A/y- 
tkol<tgiantm  Libri  III.  <id  Cafum  Prtri^lerum^  a 
collection  of  the  meet  remarkable  talcs  connected 
with  the  history  and  exploits  of  gods  and  hcroea 
2.  EjrposUioSermonumAniupioruMauH  7est<moiiftts 
ad  Oiaicidteum  O'rammoltcaM,  a glossary  of  obso- 
lete words  and  phrases  ; of  very  little  value.  3. 
Liber  de  Kjpotitio»e  Virgilianae  Continenluie  ad 
CkiUculicum  (7romma/ic«m,  a title  which  means,  am 
ejcplanatiom  cf  %thai  u contaim^  la  Virgil^  that  is 
to  say«  of  the  esoteric  truths  allegorically  conveyed 
in  the  Virgilian  poems.  — The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  in  the  Mytkogr^hi  luUini  of  Munckcr, 
Auct.  1631.,  and  of  Van  Staveren.  Lug.  Bat.  1742. 

Fnlginla>  Fttlginlom  ( Fulginas,  -£tis:  FUigm)^ 
a town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  \^ia  Fla- 
minia,  tvat  a municipium. 

Fttlvla.  L The  mistress  of  Q.  Curius,  one  of 
Catiline's  conspirators,  divulged  the  plot  to  Cicero. 
<•>•2  A daughter  of  M.  FuWius  Haoibalio  of  Tus- 
culum,  thrice  mrnried,  1st  to  the  celebrated  P. 
Ciodius,  by  whom  she  had  a daughter  Clodia. 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Octavianus  ; 2ndly  to  C. 
Schbonius  Curio,  and  Srdly  to  M.  Antony,  by 
whom  she  had  2 sons.  She  was  a bold  and  am- 
bitious woman.  In  the  proscription  of  B.C*  43  she 
acted  with  the  greatest  arrogance  and  brutality : 
she  gaxed  with  delight  upon  the  head  of  Cicero, 
the  victim  of  her  husband.  Her  turbulent  and 
ambitious  spirit  excited  a new  war  in  Italy  in  4J. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  anxious  to 
withdraw  Antony  from  the  £.,  she  induced  L.  An- 
tonius,  the  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  arms 
against  Octavianus.  But  Lucius  was  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following 
year  (40).  Fulvia  tied  to  Greece  and  died  at  Si- 
cyon  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Fulvia  6eni,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
tllusti'ious  Homan  gentes.  It  originally  came  from 
TuKulum.  The  principal  families  in  the  gens  are 
those  of  CaNTt'MAtUH,  Flaocus,  Nobiliur,  and 

pABTlNUa. 

Fund&uiul.  1.  0.,  father  of  Fundaiiia,  the  wife 
of  M.  Tereiitiuj  Varro,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Varro's  dialogue,  De  He  Huetiea.  — 2.  K.,  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  B.  c.  65;  but  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Cicero's  speech  do  not  enable  us  to  understand 
the  luiture  of  the  charge. » 3.  A writer  of  comedies 
praised  by  Horace  (6<i/.  i.  10.41,  42). 

Fundi  (Fiindanus:  Fondi)^  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  V'^ia,  at  the  head  of  a narrow 
bay  of  the  sea  running  a considerable  way  into  the 
land,  called  the  Lacui  Fond&nuf.  Fundi  was  a 
municipium,  and  was  subsequently  colonised  by 
tho  veterans  of  Augustus.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try produced  good  wine.  There  are  still  remains 
at  Fondi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  towiL 
FureiilaB  Candlna«.  [Caudium.] 

Fuiia  Gena,  on  ancient  patrician  gens,  probably 
came  from  Tusculum.  The  most  celebrated  fa- 
milies of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of  Camillus, 
Mboullinur,  PACiLU8,and  Philus.  For  others 
oHeanote  see  BiBACt;LU8,CRAS6lI*sa,Pt'RPURBa 
Fdrlaa.  [Et'MXNioKa.] 

FurXna,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a 
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' sacred  grove  at  kome.  Her  worship  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  at  an  early  time.  An  annual  fes- 
tival {Furimalia  or  Furimales  jeriae)  had  been  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  her,  and  a damen  { fiamen  Fu- 
rina/(<)  conducted  her  worship.  She  had  also  a 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satriciim. 

C.  Fumlua,  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a c.  50;  sided  with  Caesar 
in  the  civil  war ; and  after  Caesar’s  death  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of 
Aclium,  31,  he  was  reconcile  to  Augustus,  through 
the  mediation  of  bis  son,  was  appointed  consul  in 
2!),  and  was  prefect  of  Hither  Spain  in  21. 

Fumus.  L ArelUui,  a rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  latter  years  of  .Augustus  instructed  in  rhetoric 
the  poet  Ovid.  He  declaimed  more  .frequently  in 
Greek  than  in  Latin,  and  bis  style  of  declanuitioR 
is  described  by  Seneca,  as  more  brilliant  thian 
solid,  antithetical  rather  than  eloquent.  His  rival 
in  teaching  and  declaiming  was  Pbreius  Latro. 
[LATRo.]«2.Ari8tIU0,africndofthe  poet  Horace, 
who  addressed  to  him  an  ode  {Carm.  L 22)  and 
an  epistle  {Ep.\.  i0\  and  who  also  introduces  him 
elsewhere  {Sat.  i.  9.  61;  10.  33).«»3.  Comelluf, 
one  of  the  most  active  adherents  of  Vespasian  in 
his  contest  for  the  empire,  a.  o.  60.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian  he  w*as  sent  against  the  Dacians,  by 
whom  he  w'as  defeated.  Martial  wrote  an  epiiapli 
on  Fuscus  {Ep.  vi.  76),  in  whkh  be  refers  to  tne 
Dacian  campaign. 

0. 

G^bao  (rdtfcu),  1.  {Darahgherd  a fortress 
and  royal  residence  in  the  interior  of  Persis,  S.  E. 
of  Potargadae,  near  the  borders  of  Carmania.— • 
2.  Or  Gabaxa,  or  Caxaba,  a fortress  in  Sogdiana. 
on  the  con&oes  of  the  Massagetae. 

O&b&la  (rdgoAa),  a sea-port  town  of  Syria 
Seleuds,  S.  of  Laodicea  ; whence  good  slorax  was 
obtained 

Oublii,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
country  possessed  silver  mines  and  good  pasturage. 
Their  chief  town  was  Anderitum  (Anterieux). 

€NibI&na  or  a fertile 

district  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiano,  W.  of 
M.  Za^s. 

OmUi  (Oabinns : nr.  Cadigliome  Ru.),  a town 
in  Latium,  on  the  Lacus  Oabiiius  (Lofto  Hi  C<m), 
between  Rome  and  Praeneste,  w'as  in  early  times 
one  of  the  most  pow'erful  Latin  cities ; a colony 
from  Alba  Longa ; and  the  place,  according  to 
tradition,  where  Romulus  was  brought  up.  It  was 
taken  by  Tarquinius  Superbas  by  stratagem,  and 
it  was  in  ruins  in  the  time'  of  Augustus  (G'ubns  de- 
etriior  etevs,  Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  7).  The  cindttM  (?<i- 
a peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  tow*n.  In 
the  neigh bourhdbd  of  Gabii  are  the  immense  stone 
quarries,  from  which  a part  of  Home  w^as  built. 

A.  OaMnXtlf,  diuipated  his  fortune  in  youth 
by  bis  profligate  mode  of  life.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B-  c.  66,  when  he  proposed  and  carried  a 
law  conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
w'ar  against  the  piraU's.  He  Nvas  praetor  in  61, 
and  consul  in  58  with  L.  Piso.  Both  consuls  sup- 
ported Clodius  in  his  measures  against  Cicero, 
which  it'sulied  in  the  banishment  of  the  orator. 
In  57  Gabinius  went  to  Syria  as  proconsul.  His 
first  attention  was  directed  to  the  utfairs  of  Judea. 
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ITe  rwloretl  K>Tcanus  to  the  high  prietthood,  of 
which  he  had  been  dispofteeteed  by  Alexander,  the 
ton  of  Ariftobulns.  He  next  roaKhed  into  Eg^'pt, 
and  rettored  Ptolemy  Aulclea  to  the  throne.  The 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  had  been  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  Sibylline  books  ; 
but  Oabinius  had  been  promised  by  the  king  a 
sum  of  10,000  talents  for  this  service,  and  accord- 
ingly set  at  nouL'ht  both  the  senate  and  the  Sibyl. 
His  government  of  the  province  was  marked  in 
other  respects  by  the  most  shameful  venality  and 
oppression.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  54.  He  was 
accused  of  muJrstiiM  or  high  treason,  on  account  of 
his  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  debance  of 
the  Sibyl,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He 
uTts  acquitted  on  this  charge ; but  he  was  forthwith 
accused  of  nprliutdaf^  for  the  illegal  receipt  of 
10,000  talents  fn>m  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
ly  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Pompey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defence, 
(inbinins,  however,  was  condemned  on  this  charge, 
and  went  into  exile.  He  was  recalled  from  exile 
by  Caesar  in  40,  and  in  the  following  year  (48) 
was  sent  Into  lllyricum  by  Caesar  with  some  newly 
levied  troops.  In  order  to  reinforce  Q.  Comificiiis. 
He  died  in  lllyricum  nlwut  the  end  of  48,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year. 

Oid&ra  ( rdSopa : Um-Kfis),t  large 

fortified  city  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  10  which 
foniied  the  Decapolis  in  Pemea,  stood  a little  S. 
of  the  Hieromax  (Purmai;),  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Jordan.  The  surrounding  district,  8 E.  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  was  called  Gad&ris,  and  was 
very  fertile.  Gadara  was  probably  favoured  by 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
Antiochia  and  Seleucia  ; it  was  restored  by  Pom- 
per : Aiiguslus  presented  it  to  king  Herod,  after 
whose  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  was  made  the  teat  of  a Christian 
bishopric.  There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its 
neighl>oiirhood,  at  Amatha. 

OtdM  (t^  TciSfipa:  ra5t<pcvr,  OadiUtnos  : 
r/ir),  a very  ancient  town  in  llispania  Baetica. 
W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their 
commerce  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  was  situated  on  a 
small  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  de  /.eon),  se-  I 
parated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel,  I 
which  in  its  narrowest  part  was  only  the  breadth  | 
of  a stadium,  and  over  which  a bridge  was  built  | 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythla 
was  close  to  Oadcira ; whence  most  later  writers 
supposed  the  island  of  Gades  to  be-the  same  as  the 
mythical  island  of  Erythia,  from  which  Hercules 
carried  off  the  oxen  of  Gcryon.  A new  town  was 
built  by  Cornelius  Balbus,  a native  of  Gades,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  old  and  new  towns  together 
was  only  20  stadia.  There  were,  however,  several 
inhabitants  on  'the  mainland  opposite  the  island, 
as  well  as  on  a smaller  island  (&  StSattian  or  Tro- 
<vnfcro)  in  the  imm<^diAte  neighbourhood  of  the 
Isrgrr  one,  Affer  the  1st  Punk  War  Gades  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  ; and  in  the 
’2nd  Punic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Roman 
franchise  from  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a muni- 
cipium,  and  was  called  Auffutia  urU  JtUia  Gadi- 
Ulna, — Gades  was  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times  an  important  commercial  town.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  licentious ; 
and  their  litsciTious  dances  wore  celebrated  at 
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Rome.  (Jtiv.  xi.  162.)  Gadee  possessed  ceie- 
Irniled  temples  of  Cronus  and  Hercules.  Its  drink- 
ing water  was  as  bad  in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  the 
fwesont  day.  — Gades  gave  its  name  to  the  Fretom 
Qaditinum,  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Me- 
diterranean between  Europe  and  Africa  (SiraiU  o/ 
Gdfrxdiar), 

Gaea  or  Oe  (PaTa  or  Pr;),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describes  her  as  a divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  and 
who  w’as  invoked  by  persons  taking  oaths  ; and  he 
rails  her  the  mother  of  Krechtheus  and.Tithyus. 
In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  sprang  from 
Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  and  Pontus.  By 
Uranus  she  became  the  mother  of  Oceanus,  Coeus 
Criuj,  Hyperion,  lapetiis  Thia,  Rheia,  Themi^ 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  Cronos,  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Sleropes,  Arges,  Cottus,  Briarcus,  and 
Gyges.  These  children  were  hated  by  their  father, 
and  O ' therefore  concealed  them  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  ; but  she  made  a large  iron  sickle,  gave  it 
to  her  sons,  and  requested  them  to  take  ven;;c«nce 
upon  their  father.  Cronos  undertook  the  task,  and 
mutilated  Uranus.  The  drops  of  blood,  which  fell 
from  him  upon  the  earth  (Ge),  became  the  seeds 
of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Giguntes,  and  the  Melian 
nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge  became,  by  Pontus, 
the  mother  of  Nereus,  Thauraas,  Phorcys,  Ceto,  and 
Euiy’bia.  Oe  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  (d«ol  >uid  hence  she  is  frequently 

mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  The  surnames 
and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more  or  less  refer- 
enecto  hercharacterasthe  all-producing  and  all-nou- 
rishing mother  {matsr  omniparent  et  a/ma).  Her 
worship  appears  to  have  been  universal  among  the 
Greeks,  and  she  had  temples  or  altars  in  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Tellus  (which  is 
only  a variation  of  Terra),  She  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  also  as  one  of  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  {In/eri)^  and  it  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Dis  and  the  Manes.  A temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  in  b.  c. 
304.  Her  festival  was  eeiebratod  on  the  l.oih  of 
April,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hordicidia. 
The  sacrifice,  eonsisting  of  cows,  was  offered  up  in 
the  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Vestals. 

OaeMQ,  Omesof,  or  Oetsus  (ratVwr),  a river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Maeander  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 

OaotUXa  (rotrowAfa),  the  intorior  of  N.  Africa, 
S.  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,and  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Syrtei,  reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite  extent  towards 
the  E.  and  S.  The  people  included  under  the 
name  OaetQli  (PaiToDAot),  in  its  widest  sense, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  between  the 
countries  just  mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert, 
and  also  in  the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  as 
fiir  S.  as  the  river  Niger.  They  were  a great 
nomad  race,  including  several  tribes  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Aotoioles  and  Pharusii  on  the  \V, 
coast,  the  Darae,  or  Oaetnli-Dtrae,  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Melanogactuli,  a black 
race  resulting  from  the  Intermixture  of  the  Gaeluli 
with  their  S.  neighbour*,  the  Nigritae.  The  pure 
Oaetulians  were  not  an  Aethiopic  (i,  e.  negro), 
but  a Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  aiicestors  of  the  /ierAers. 

Oainwu  [Akcadii's.] 
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OUtU  or  C&Sdf,  a celebrated  Roman  juritt, 
wrote  under  Antoninus  Piut  and  M.Aurelini. 
works  were  very  numerous,  and  great  use  was 
made  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  the  Di)|,'est. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  an  eletuen- 
tary  treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled 
in  A books.  This  work  was  for  a long  time  the 
ordinary  text  book  used  by  those  who  were  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  Roman  law  ; but  it  went 
out  of  u«e  after  the  compilation  of  the  Institutiones 
of  Justinian,  and  w*as  hnally  lost  This  long  Inst 
w'ork  w*.i8  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  181^  in  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  MS.  con- 
taining Gains  was  a palimpsest  one.  The  original 
writing  of  Gains  had  on  sfime  pages  been  washed 
out,  and  on  others  scratched  out.  and  the  whole  was' 
re-written  with  the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome.  The  tosk 
of  deciphering  the  original  MS.  was  a very  difficult 
one,  and  some  parts  were  completely  destroyed.  It 
w*ns  first  published  by  Oi^hen  in  18*21  : a second 
edition  appeared  in  1824,  and  a third  in  1842. 

Ga^aa  (Fd^cu),  a to\^*n  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Myra,  whence  was  obtained  the  rolncml 
cniled  Gagates  lapis,  that  is.  je/,  or,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German. 

Gal  an  this.  [Galinthia.s.] 

G&l&tda  (FaXdreta).  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  For  details,  ice  Acis. 

G&l&tla  (FaXarta:  FoAdrT^r : in  the  E.  part  of 
AntpioH  and  the  W.  part  of  Humi/i ),  a co’intry  ol 
Asia  Minor,  composed  of  parts  of  Phry*gia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  bounded  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  S.  E. 
by  those  countries,  and  on  the  N.E.,  N.,  and 
N.  W.  by  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  weie 
Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
at  various  periods  during  the  3d  century  b c. 
First,  a portion  of  the  army  which  Brcnnui  led 
against  Greece,  separated  from  the  main  body,  and 
marched  into  Thrace,  and.  having  pressed  forw’ard 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  some  of  them 
crossed  the  Hellespont  on  their  own  account,  while 
others,  who  hatl  reached  Byzantium,  were  invited 
to  pass  the  Boeponii  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  required  their  aid  against  his  bro- 
ther Zipoetus  (B.C,  279).  They  speedily  overran 
all  Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  princes,  and  served  as 
mercenaries  not  only  in  the  armies  of  these  princes, 
hut  also  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  ; and. 
according  to  one  account,  a body  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Babylon.  During  their  ascendancy, 
other  belies  of  Gnuls  followed  them  into  Asia. 
Their  pn>gross  was  at  length  checked  by  the  amis 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamus:  Kiiinenes  fought  against 
them  with  various  fortune  ; but  Attains  ],  gained 
a complete  victory  over  them  (b.  c.  238),  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of  the 
couiitr}'  thenceforth  called  Galatia,  and  also,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  Greeks  with  the  Celtic 
inhabitants,  which  speedily  took  place.  Graeco- 
Galatia  and  (lallogmecia.  The  people  of  Galatia 
adopu^l  to  a great  extent  Greek  habits  and  man- 
ners and  religious  obuTvances,  but  preserved  their 
own  language,  which  is  spoken  of  as  resembling 
that  of  the  Treviri.  They  retoined  also  their  poli- 
tical divisions  and  forms  of  government.  They 
consisted  of  3 gn*at  tribi^s,  the  Tolistohogi,  the 
Trocroi,  and  the  Teclosagos,  each  subdivided  into 
4 parts,  called  by  the  Greeks  ‘^frpa.pxlai.  At  the 
bead  of  each  of  these  12  Teimrchiei  was  a chief. 
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1 or  Tetrarch,  who  appointed  the  chief  magistrate 
(^ucaerr^f),  and  the  commander  of  the  army 
(<rrparo^oAa{),  and  2 lieutenant-generals  (turo- 
rrparo<^6\aKts).  The  12  tetrarchs  together  had 
the  general  government  of  the  country,  but  their 
power  >vas  checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  3U0, 
who  met  in  a place  called  Drynaemettim  (or.  pro- 
bably, Dryaenetum,  Le.  the  ooir-^raty),  and  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.  This  form  of 
government  had  a natural  tendency  to  monarchy, 
according  os  either  of  the  12  tetrarchs  became 
more  powerful  than  the  rest,  especially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Ronians,  to  whom  Gulatin  became 
virtually  subject  as  the  result  of  the  campaign 
which  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  undertook  against 
the  Gauls,  to  punish  them  for  the  assistance  they 
had  given  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  189). 
At  length  one  of  the  letrarchi,  Dkiotahus,  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Mitbridatic  War,  by  the  title  of  king,  together 
with  a grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor  ; and 
after  the  death  of  his  successor  Amyntas,  Galatia 
was  made  by  Augustus  a Ronuin  province  (b.c. 
25).  It  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Paphlagonia.  Under  Constantine  it  was  re- 
stricted to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Vnlens  it  was 
divided  into  2 provinces,  Galatia  Prima  and  Ga- 
latia Secunda.  The  country  was  beautiful  and 
fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers  Halys  and 
Sangarius.  Its  only  important  cities  w'cre,  in  the 
S.W.  PxsaiNL’R,  the  capital  of  the  Tolistobogi ; in 
tbe  centre  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tecto&ages  ; 
and  in  the  N.  £„  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the 
TroemL  — From  the  Epistle  of  Su  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  we  Icam  not  only  that  many  Christian 
churches  had  been  formed  in  Galatia  during  the 
apostolic  age,  but  also  that  those  churches  con- 
sisted, in  great  part,  of  Jewish  converts. 

G&UudtU  (FaXd^tor),  a small  river  in  -Boeotio, 
on  which  stood  a temple  of  Apollo  Galaxies:  it 
derived  its  name  from  its  milky  colour,  which  was 
ownng  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  dowed. 

Gftlba,  BnlpIelUt  patricians.  1.  P.,  consul  b.  c. 
211,  received  M.acodonia  ss  his  province,  where  he 
remained  as  proconsul  till  2U4.  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Philip.  In  200,  lie  w*as  consul  a so 
cond  time,  and  again  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
province ; but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  of  importance  against  Philip,  and  was  luc^ 
ceeded  in  the  command  in  the  following  year  by 
Viilius  Tappulus.  lie  was  one  of  the  10  commis- 
sioners sent  toXireece  in  196,  after  the  defeat  of 
Philip  by  Flamininiis,  and  was  one  of  the  ainbas- 
■adors  sent  to  Antiochus  in  I93.«»2.  Sar.,  w*as 
pnu'tor  151,  and  received  Spain  as  his  province. 
His  name  is  infamous  on  account  of  his  treacherous 
and  Atrocious  murder  of  the  Lusitanians,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  who  had  sutrendered  to  him 
on  the  promise  of  receiving  grants  of  land.  Viria- 
thui  w’os  one  of  the  few  Lusitanians,  who  escaped 
from  the  bloody  scene.  [Viriathuo.]  On  his 
return  to  Rome  in  149,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on 
acermnt  of  his  horrible  massacre  of  the  Lusitanians. 
Ilis  conduct  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Cato,  who  w'as  then  85  years  old,  but  he  w*as 
nevertheless  acquitted.  He  w*as  consul  144.  Ci- 
cero praises  bis  oratory  in  the  highest  terms.  ~ 
9.  Sex.,  great-grandfather  of  tbe  emperor  Golba, 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  was 
praetor  in  54.  After  Caesar's  death  he  served 
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ncninst  Antony  in  th«  war  of  Mutina.<-»4.  0^ 
father  of  the  emperor  Galha.  was  consul  in  a.  d.  22. 

Oalba,  Ber.  Salplelns,  Roman  emperor,  from 
June  A.  D.  6{)  to  Jaimaiy,  a.  d.  ti9.  He  was  bom 
near  IVrracina,  on  the  24lh  of  December,  b.  c.  3. 
Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  said  to  have  told 
him,  that  one  day  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Homan  world,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he 
was  a young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 
From  hit  parents  he  inherited  great  wealth.  He 
was  invested  with  the  cunile  offices  before  attain- 
ing the  legitimate  age.  fie  was  pmetor  a.  d.  20, 
and  consul  33.  After  his  consulship  he  had  the 
government  of  Gau),  39,  where  he  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Germans,  and  restored 
discipline  among  the  troops.  On  the  death  of 
Caligula  many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  seize 
the  empire,  but  he  preferred  living  in  a private 
station.  Claudius  entrusted  him,  in  45,  with  the 
administration  of  Africa,  which  he  governed  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  he  lived 
for  several  years  in  retirement,  through  fear  of  be- 
coming (he  victim  of  the  tyrant's  suspicion;  but  in  61, 
Nero  gave  him  the  government  of  Hispnnia  Tarm- 
conensis,  where  he  remained  for  11  years.  In  68  Vin- 
dex  rebelled  in  Gaul.  About  the  same  timeOalba  w’.'is 
informed  that  Nero  had  sent  secret  orders  fbr  his  as- 
sassination. He  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  follow 
the  example  of  Vindex;  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
imperial  title,  and  professed  to  act  only  as  the  legate 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  t>h<»lly  after- 
wards Nero  was  murdered  ; and  Oalba  therenpon 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  acknowledged 
UK  emperor.  But  his  severity  and  avarice  soon 
nutde  him  unpopular  with  his  new  subjects,  and 
especially  with  the  soldiers.  His  powers  had  also 
become  enfeebled  by  age,  and  he  was  completely 
under  the  sway  of  faroirrites,  who  perpetrated 
many  enormities  in  his  name.  Perceiving  the 
weakness  of  hit  government,  he  adopted  Piso  Li- 
cinianus,  a noble  young  Roman,  as  hit  successor. 
Blit  this  only  hastened  his  ruin.  Otho^  who  bad 
hoped  to  be  adopted  byGalba,  formed  a conspinicy 
among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rebellion  6 days 
after  the  adoption  of  Piso.  Galba  was  siurdeit^, 
and  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Galentif,  ClaudlaB,  commonly  called  Galen,  a 
very  celebrated  physiciaii,  whose  works  have  had  a 
longer  and  more  extensive  influence  on  tlie  different 
branches  of  medical  science  than  those  of  any  other 
individual  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  He 
was  bom  at  Pergamnm  in  a.  d.  136.  His  father 
Nicon,  who  was  an  architect  and  geometrician, 
carefully  superintended  his  education.  In  his  17th 
ear  (146),  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined 
im  to  be  a philosopher,  altered  his  intentions,  and, 
in  consequence  of  a dream,  chose  for  him  the  pro- 
fession of  Medicine.  He  at  first  studied  medicine 
m hii  native  city.  In  his  20th  year  (149),  he  lost 
his  lather,  and  about  the  same  time  be  went  to 
Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Pelops 
the  physician,  and  Albinus  the  Platonic  philosopher. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandria. 
He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  his  29th  year  (158), 
and  was  immediately  appointed  phrsioian  to  the 
school  of  gladiators,  an  oflScc  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  and  snccess.  In  164  he  quitted 
his  native  country  on  account  of  some  popular  coin-  : 
motions,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here  I 
be  stayed  about  4 years,  and  gained  great  reputa-  ! 
tioD  from  bis  shill  in  anatomy  and  medicine.  Ue  | 
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returned  to  Pergamum  in  168,  but  had  scarcely 
settled  there,  when  he  received  a summons  from 
the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  V'enu  to  attend 
them  at  Aquileia  in  Venetia.  From  Aquileia  Galen 
followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out,  to  conduct  the  war  on  the 
Danube,  Oalen  with  difficulty  obtained  permiuioii 
to  be  left  behind  at  Home,  alleging  (hat  such  was 
the  will  of  Aesculapius.  Before  leaving  the  city  the 
emperor  committed  to  the  medical  care  of  Galen  his 
son  Commodus,  who  was  then  9 yean  of  age. 
Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which 
lime  he  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and 
pnetising,  with  great  success.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  visited 
Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
year  200,  at  the  age  of  70,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severuo;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  lived 
some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote  a great  number  of 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects. 
The  works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen 
consist  of  83  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine; 

1 9 whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted  ; 45  un- 
doubtedly spurious;  19  friigmenu  ; and  15  com- 
mentaries on  different  works  of  Hippocrates.  Oulen 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical 
sects  into  which  the  profession  was  divided,  but 
chose  from  the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to 
be  good  and  true,  and  called  those  persons  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippo- 
crates, Proxagnraa,  or  any  other  man.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  KUbo,  Lips.  1821  — 1833, 

20  vols.  8vo. 

GaJepios  (r<tXi|i(«iy . raA^ioi),  a town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  the  Torouaic  gulf. 

OftlBrltu  Haxinuiniis.  [Maxiuianus.] 

GilBrfTU  Traeh&las.  [Trachai.us.] 

Galeena  (Go/ino),  a river  in  the  St  ef  Italy, 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Torentnm,  throngh  the  mea- 
dows where  the  sheep  fed  whoee  wool  was  so  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  {du-ce  peUkit  orsfoss  OtUaeH 
Hor.  Carm.  li.  6.  10.) 

Gftlins  (FdAcor),  that  is,  “ the  liMurd,"  son  of 
Apollo  and  Thrmisto,  the  daughter  of  the  Hyper- 
borean king  Zabius.  In  pursuance  of  an  onide  of 
the  Dodoman  Zeus,  Galeus  emigrated  to  Sicilv, 
where  he  boilt  a sanctuary  to  his  father  Apollo. 
The  GaleStae,  a faintly  of  Sicilian  soothsayers,  de- 
rived their  origin  from  him.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  Oaleotae  was  the  town  of  Hybla,  which  was 
hence  called  Gftleotis  or  Oaleatif . 

O&lilaea  (FoAiAaia),  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  N.-most  of  the  3 divisions  of  Palestine 
W.  of  the  Jordon.  It  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  the 
rnonmains  of  Hermon  and  Carmel  on  the  N.  and  S. 
It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  N.  Galilee,  and 
Lower  or  S.  Galilee.  It  was  very  fertile  and 
densely  peopled  ; but  its  inhabitants  were  a mixed 
race*  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  nnd 
others,  and  were  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  of 
Judaea.  [Palabstina.] 

Gulinthlaa  or  Oalaatbis  (Ov.  Afet.  ix.  306  \ 
daughter  of  Proctus  of  Thebes  and  a friend  of 
Alcmene.  When  Alcmene  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  Hercules,  and  the  Moerae  nnd 
Ilithyiae,  at  the  request  of  Hera,  were  endeavouring 
to  delay  the  birth,  Oalinthias  suddenly  rushed  in 
with  the  false  report  that  Alcmene  had  given  birifi 
to  a son.  The  hostile  goddesses  were  so  surprised 
at  this  information  that  they  dropped  their  arms. 
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Tlius  the  churm  was  broken,  and  Alcmene  wai  I of  the  Jum.  The  chief  forest  was  the  Silva  An- 
cniib1t?d  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The  deludfd  duenna,  extending  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Tre* 
grxldcsses  avenged  the  deception  practised  upon  viri  as  lar  as  the  Scheldt.  The  principal  rivers 
them  by  roetaznorphneing  Oalinthias  into  a weasel  were,  in  the  £.  and  N.,  the  Rhbnub  {Rhtue)^ 
or  cat  (yoX^).  Hecate,  however,  took  pity  u^ton  with  its  tributaries  the  Mosa  (;l/aas)  and  Mi>« 
her,  and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercules  sella  (A/ose^);  the  Srquana  with  its 

aftcra'ards  erected  a sanctuary  to  her.  At  Thebes  tributary  the  Mathona  : in  the  centre  the  Ligk* 
it  was  enstomary  at  the  festival  of  Hercules  first  to  Rl8  (4orrs)  ; in  the  W.  the  Oarumna  (6'uronnr)  ; 
offer  sacrihees  to  Oalinthias.  and  in  the  S.  the  Uhodanus  {Hhow),  The 

Oalla.  1.  Wife  ofConsuintiaa,  son  of  the  emperor  country  was  celebrated  fur  its  fertility  in  ancient 
Coiistantius  Chlonis.  She  was  the  mother  of  Oaliui  times,  and  possessed  a numerous  and  warlike  |k>- 
Caesar.  [Oalli;s.]«»S.  Daughter  of  the  emperor  pnlation. — The  Gn*eks,at  a veiy  early  period,  lie- 
Valentinian  1.,  and  2nd  wife  of  Theodosius  the  came  acquainU'd  with  the  S.  coa^t  of  Gaul,  where 
Grent.~8.  Galla  Placidia  or  simply  Placidza,  th<*y  founded,  in  b c.  GOO,  the  important  town  of 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great  by  No.  2.  She  fell  Massilia,  which  in  its  turn  founded  several  co- 
intn  the  hands  of  Alaric.  w*hen  he  took  Rome,  a.  d.  bmies,  and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
4 1 0 ; and  Ataulphus,  the  Gothic  king,  married  her  in  neighbouring  districts.  The  Romans  did  not  attempt 
4 14.  Afierthe  death  of  Ataulphus,  she  was  restored  ' to  make  any  conquests  in  Transalpine  G»ul  till 
tollonorius;  and  in4l7  she  was  married  toConstan*  Uhoy  bad  finally  conquered  not  only  Africa,  but 
tius  to  whom  she  bore  the  emperor  Valentinian  111.  j Oruece  and  a great  part  of  Western  Asia.  In  b.  c. 
During  the  minority  of  the  latter  she  governed  the  125  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  FInccus  commenced  the 
Western  empire.  She  died  about  4.‘S0.  subjugation  of  the  Salluvii  in  the  S.  of  Gitul  lu 

GalloadlB,  the  country  of  the  OtUaBei  (Ka\-  the  next  3 years  <124 — 122)  the  Salluvii  were 
AoiVcot),  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  between  the  Astures  completely  sul>dued  by  Sextius  Calvinus,  and  the 
and  the  Durius,  was  in  earlier  tiroes  included  in  \ colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  w*as  founded  in 
Lusitania.  Gallaecia  was  sometime*  used  in  a . their  country.  In  121  the  Allobroges  were  de- 
wider  sense  to  include  the  country  of  the  Astures  feated  by  the  proconsul  Domitius  Ahenobarbiiv  ; 
and  the  Cantabri.  It  produced  tin,  gold,  and  a and  in  the  same  year  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  gained  a 
precious  stone  called  gemma  GaUaka.  Its  inha-  great  victor}*  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Allobroges 
bitants  were  some  of  the  most  uncivilised  in  Spain,  and  Ar\’emi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isara  and  the 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  D.  Rhone.  The  S.  of  Gaul  was  now  made  a Roman 
Rrutus.  consul  * a c.  138,  who  obtained  in  conse-  province  ; and  in  118  w*as  founded  the  colony  of 
qiiencc  the  surname  of  OallaecuE  Narbo  Martiui  (AarfioRNe),  which  was  the  chief 

Oallla  (ij  KcXrtJr^,  raXarfa).  was  used  before  town  of  the  province.  In  Caesar's  Commentaries 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  indicate  all  the  land  the  Roman  province  is  called  simply  ProtiHcia^  in 
inhabited  by  the  Gain  or  Celtae,  and  consequently  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  country  : hence 
included  not  only  the  later  Gaul  and  the  N.  of  comes  the  modem  name  of  Frorenoe,  The  rest  of  the 
Italy,  but  a part  of  Spain,  the  greater  part  of  Gor-  country  was  subdued  by  Caesar  after  a struggle  of 
many,  the  British  isles,  and  other  countries.  The  several  years  (58 — 50).  At  this  time  Gnul  was  di- 
carly  history  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  their  various  vided  into  3 parts,  A<juUania^  Ce/iica^  and  Dflgica^ 
•ettlemeuts  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  related  according  to  the  3 different  races  by  which  it  was  in- 
under  CXLTAl,^  1.  OsUIa,  alw  called  Gallia  habited.  The  Aquitani  dwelt  in  the  S.W.  between 
Tranaalpina  or  Gallia  Gltarior,  to  distinguish  it  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garuuma  ; the  Celtae,  or  Galli 
from  Giillia  Cisalpina,  or  the  N.  of  Italy.  Gallia  proper,  in  the  centre  and  W.,  between  the  Ga- 
Bracc&ta  and  Gallia  Com&ta  are  also  used  in  ruronaand  the  Sequana  and  the  Mamma;  and  the 
contradistinction  to  Gallia  Togata  or  the  N.  of  Belgae  in  the  N.K.  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
Italy,  but  these  names  are  not  identical  with  the  rivers  and  the  Rhine.  The  different  tribes  inlia- 
whole  of  Gallia  Tranaalpino.  Gallia  llraceata  was  biting  Aquitania  and  Belgica  are  given  elsewhere, 
thepart  of  the  country  first  subdued  by  the  Homans,  [AqufTANiA:  Beloax.]  The  most  important 
the  later  Provincia,  and  was  so  called,  because  the  tribes  of  the  Celtao  or  Oalli  w'ere : 1.  Between  the 
inhabiUints  wore  5nioca«  or  trowsers.  Gallia  Co~  Segnana  and  ike  L^r : the  Armoricl  the  name 
inata  was  the  remainder  of  the  countT}*,  excluding  of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  coast  between  the 
Gallia  Braecata,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  in-  mouths  of  the>e  2 rivers  ; the  Aulxrci,  dwelling 
IjabitanU  wearing  their  hair  long.  The  Romans  inland  close  to  the  Arroorici  ; the  Namxbtks, 
were  acquainted  with  only  a small  portion  of  Trans-  Andbcavi  or  Andes  on  the  banks  of  the  Liger  ; 
alpine  Gnul  till  the  time  of  Caesar.  In  the  time  of  K of  them  the  Carnutes  ; and  on  the  Sequana, 
Augustus  it  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  the  Parish,  Sknonbe.  and  Tricas.se8.  — 2.  Be- 
and  the  Mediterranean  ; on  the  K.  by  the  river  Varus  tween  ike  Luftr  and  iht  6'ar«»ina  ; on  the  coast 
nnd  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Italy,  and  the  Pictones  and  Santones  ; inland  the  Tu- 
by  the  river  Rhine,  which  separated  it  from  Oer-  rones,  probaldy  on  both  sides  of  the  Liger,  the 
nmiiy  ; on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Biturigbs  Cubi.  Lbmovicbh,  Pstrocorh,  and 
English  Channel ; and  on  the  VV.by  the  AtUntic  : Cadurci  ; E.  of  these,  in  the  mountains  of  Ce- 
tiius  including  not  only  the  whole  of  France  and  liennn.  the  powerful  Arvbrm  (in  the  modem 
Belgium,  but  a part  of  Holland,  a great  part  of  Swit-  Aurergne)  ; and  S.  of  them  the  Rutbnl  — 3.  On 
xerUnd.  and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  W.  of  the  Rhone  and  in  the  turmunding  country  , betwern 
the  Rhine.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  a the  Rhone  nnd  the  Pyrenees,  the  Volcab  ; be- 
plain,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  The  tween  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Saltbs  or 
principcil  mountains  were  Mons  Cbuknna  or  Ge-  Salluvii  ; N.  of  them  the  Cavarbs  ; between 
t>oonA  in  the  S.;  the  lofty  range  of  Mons  Jura  in  the  Rhone,  the  Isara,  and  the  Alps,  the  Allo- 
die  K.,  separating  the  S^oani  and  the  Helveiii ; brogbs  ; and  further  N.  the  Axuui,  Sbquani, 
and  Mods  VohKQUS  or  Voobsus,  a continuation  and  Hblvbtu,  3 of  the  most  powerful  people  ia 
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ftU  Gaul.  — Augnatui  divided  Gaul  into  4 prorinces. 
1.  Gollia  NarioneniUx  the  lame  as  the  old  Pro- 
vincia.  2.  G.  Aqmitanica^  which  ext*>ndpd  fmm 
(he  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger.  3.  G,  Lvgdttnenm^ 
the  country  between  the  Liger.  the  Sequana,  and 
the  Arar,  so  called  from  the  colony  of  Lugdunum 
(Ayon),  founded  by  Munatiui  Plancua  4.  6\  BfU 
the  country  l^twecn  the  Sequana,  the  Arar, 
and  the  Rhine.  Shortly  afterwards  the  portion  of 
Bt'Uica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabited  by 
German  tribes,  was  subdivided  into  2 new  pro- 
vinces, called  Gtrmtxnia  Prima  and  Stcwda^  or 
GVrmaatd  Superior  and  Inferior.  At  a later  time 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  itiil  further  subdivided, 
till  at  length,  under  the  emperor  Gratian,  they 
reached  the  number  of  17.  — Gallia  Narbonenris 
belonged  to  the  senate,  and  was  ^vemed  by  a 
proconsul  ; the  other  provinces  belonged  to  the 
emperor,  and  were  governed  by  imperial  legati.  ! 
After  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  a formidable  in-  l 
surrection  of  the  Gauls  was  suppressed,  the  country 
l>ecome  more  and  more  Romanised.  The  Latin 
language  graduallv  became  the  language  of  the  in- 
liahitanli,  and  Roman  civilisation  took  deep  root 
in  all  parts  of  the  country*.  The  rhetoricians  and 
poets  of  Gaul  occupy  a distinguished  place  in  the 
Liter  history  of  Roman  literature  ; and  Burdigala, 
Narbo,  Lugdunum,  and  other  towns,  possessed 
schools,  in  which  literature  mid  philosophy  were 
cultivated  with  success.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Gaul,  like  the  other  Roman  pro 
viiices,  wan  overrun  by  barbarians,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  finally  became  subject  to  the  Franci  or 
Franks,  under  their  king  Clovis,  about  A.  D.  496. 
~2.  CfalllA  Cisalplna,  also  called  O.  Citerior 
and  0.  Togftta,  a Roman  province  in  the  N.  of' 
Italy,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  hy  Liguria  and 
Galiia  Narboneiisis  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  N.by  Rhaetia  and  Noricum, 
on  the  K.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venelia  (from  w hich 
it  was  separated  by  the  Athesis),  and  on  the  S.  by 
Etruria  and  Umbria  (from  which  it  wras  separated 
by  the  river  Rubico).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po 
into  OalUa  Tranipo^na,  al<^  called  Italia  Trana- 
padina,  in  the  N.,  and  Gallia  Ciapad&na  in  the 
S.  The  greater  port  of  the  country  it  a vast  plain, 
drained  by  the  Padlts  (Z'o)  and  its  affluent^  and 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
Kompe.  It  w*as  originally  inhabited  by  Ligurians, 
Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  other  races  ; but  its  fer 
tility  attracted  the  Gauls,  who  at  different  periods 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  country,  after 
expelling  the  original  inhabitants.  We  have  men- 
tion of  6 distinct  immigrations  of  Gauls  into  the 
K.  of  Italy.  The  1st  was  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Prisens,  and  is  said  to  have  b^  led  by 
j^lloveius,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the 
country  of  the  Insubres,  and  built  Milan.  The 
2nd  consisted  of  the  Ceuoniani.  who  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brixia  and  Verona.  The  3rd  of 
the  Salliivii,  who  pressed  forward  os  far  as  the  Ti- 
cinus.  The  4tb  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  who 
crossed  the  Po,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Apennines,  driving  out  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians.  The  5th  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  consisting  of  the  warlike  race  of  the 
Benones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  numbers, 
under  the  command  of  Brennus,  and  took  Rome  in 
B.  c.  .390.  Part  of  them  subsequently  recroased  the 
Alps  and  returned  home  ; but  a great  number  of 
thorn  remmned  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  were  for 
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more  than  a century  a source  of  terror  to  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  1st  Punic  w’tr  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  subdue  their 
dangerous  neighbours.  In  the  course  of  4 years 
(2*25 — 222)  the  whole  country  was  conquered,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (222)  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boii  in  1 91 
that  the  country  became  submissive  to  the  Romans. 

— The  most  important  tribes  were:  In  Gallia 
Tnuispadana,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  K.,  the 
TaUBINI,  SaLASSJ.  LlBlCt,  l.NSUBBBS,  Cbno- 
MANi:  in  G.  Citpsdana,  in  the  some  direction,  the 
Boil,  Linuonks,  Ssnonss. 

Oalliftniui,  with  hit  full  name,  P.  Liciniub 
Valbrunus  EonatiusOaLLIbnus,  Roman  em- 
peror A.  D.  260 — 26B.  He  succeeded  his  father 
V'el'-rian.  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Persians  in  260;  but  he  had  previo^y  reigned 
in  conjunction  with  his  father  from  hit  accession  in 
253.  Gallienus  was  indolent,  profligate,  and  in- 
different to  the  public  welfare;  and  hit  reign  was 
one  of  the  most  ignoble  and  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  The  barbarians  ravaged  the  fisirest 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  by  one  of  the  moot  frightful  plagues 
recoded  in  history.  This  pestilence  follow^  a 
long  protracted  famine.  When  it  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  5000  tick  are  said  to  have  perished  daily 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the  scourge  had  passed  awav, 
it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  .Alexandria 
were  diminished  by  nearly  two  thirda  The  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  empire  was  averted  mainly 
by  a series  of  internal  rebellions.  In  every  district 
able  officers  sprang  up,  who  asserted  and  strove  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  independent  princea  The 
armies  levied  by  these  usurpeiw,  who  are  commonlv 
distinguished  as  The  Tkirtif  Tyrxtnte^  in  many  cases 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  restored 
order  in  the  provinces  which  they  governed.  Oal- 
lienus  was  at  length  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in 
266,  while  besieging  Milan,  in  which  the  usurper 
Aureolas  h.*id  taken  refuge. 

QaUin&ria.  1.  (6’a/iiuiro),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Ligtiria,  celebrated  for  its  number  of  hens  ; 
whence  its  name.«2.  Silva,  a forest  of  pine-trees 
near  Cumae  in  Campania. 

OalUo,  JSnlitf.  1.  A Roman  rhetorician,  and  a 
friend  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  whose 
son  he  adopted.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Kero. 
Id  early  life  he  had  been  a friend  of  Ovid  ( Pont. 
iv.  11).  2.  Son  of  the  rhetorician  M.  Annaeus 

Seneca,  and  an  elder  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  was  adopted  by  No.  1. 

^ GaUIuf,  was  a candidate  for  the  praetorship 
in  B.  c.  64,  and  wras  accused  of  ambitus  or  bribery 
by  M.  (^lidius.  He  was  defended  on  that  occasion 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of  which  a few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  praetor  urbanns 
u.  c.  63,  and  presided  at  the  trial  of  C.  Cornelius. 

— He  left  two  sons,  Q.  OaiUtU,  who  was  praetor 
in  43,  and  was  pnt  to  death  by  the  trinmvirs ; and 
K.  OaUilU,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Antony's 
partisans  in  43. 

Oallograeela.  [Oaiatia.] 

Oallfi^OB,  a public  crier  at  Rome,  probablr 
contemporary  with  the  younger Scipio,  whoee  wealth 
and  gluttony  peeeed  into  the  proverb  **  to  live  like 
Gallonius.**  He  was  satirised  by  Horace  {Sat.  iL 
2.  46). 
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Oallut,  Aelliui.  1.  A junst^  conteniporan*  with 
Cicero  and  Varro,  though  probably  ratiier  older 
than  either.  He  waa  the  author  of  a ireatiee.  De 
VerOorum^  quae  ad  Jus  CiriU  Siflnifiea- 

iioue,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  the  gramnuinana 

8.  An  iutiuiate  friend  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
was  praefect  of  Kgypt  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
In  B.  c.  '2-1  he  invaded  Ambia,  aud  after  his  army 
liad  sutfcred  dreadfully  from  the  heat  and  want  of 
Hater,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  losa 

Oalltu*  L.AnIcdiii,  pmeior  B.a  16U,  conducted 
the  wat  against  Gentius,  king  of  the  Illyrians, 
nhom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Itomana 

Oallof,  C.  AqulUns,  a distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  was  a pupil  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  the 
instructor  of  Serr.  Sulpicius.  He  was  praetor 
along  with  Cicero,  ac.  6C.  He  is  often  cited  by  the 
jurists  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  his  own  works  in  the  Digest. 

Oalloa  BaJionlmu,  L.  Aalnlna,  son  of  C.  Asi- 
niuB  FoUio,  was  consul  B.  c.  8.  He  was  hated  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  had  married  Vipwnia,  the 
former  wife  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  30,  Tihenus  got 
the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  de;ith,  and  kept  him 
imprisoned  for  3 years,  on  the  most  scanty  supply 
of  food.  He  died  in  prison  of  stAr\'ation,  but 
whether  his  death  was  compulsory  or  voluntary  is 
unknown.  Gallus  wrote  a work,  entitled  Oe  Com- 
purutione  pains  ac  CVeeronw,  which  was  unfavour* 
able  to  the  latter,  and  against  which  the  emperor 
Claudius  wrote  bis  defence  of  Cicero. 

GftUtu,  L.  Canlnlus,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs. 
B.  c.  56,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pompey. 
During  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have  remained 
neutral.  He  died  in  44. 

OftUoa.  Castlaa,  governor  of  Syria  (iepatus^  a.  d. 
64,  65),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  out  into  the 
rebellion  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their 
uiy  and  temple  by  Titus. 

ObUiu,  Constantiot,  son  of  Julius  Constantius 
and  Galla,  grandson  of  Constantius  Chionia,  nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Greut,  and  elder  brother  by  a 
different  mother,  of  Julbin  the  Apostate.  In  a.  o. 
351  he  WHS  named  Caesar  by  Constantius  1I.«  and 
was  left  in  the  command  of  the  E.,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  haughtiness  and 
cruelty.  In  354  he  went  to  the  W.  to  meet  Coii- 
sUmtius  at  Milan,  but  was  arrested  at  Petovio  in 
Pannonia,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Isiria,  where  he  was 
beheaded  in  a prison. 

Onllot,  0.  CornilinB,  was  bom  at  Forum  Julii 
(Frejus)  in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents,  about  b.  c.  66. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  began  his 
career  as  a poet  when  he  was  atwul  20.  He  had 
already  attained  considerable  distinction  at  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death,  44 ; and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Uctavian  in  Italy  after  that  event,  Gallus  em- 
braced bis  party,  and  soon  acquired  great  influence 
with  him.  lu  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  ap- 
pointed by  Octavian  to  distribute  lands  in  the  N. 
uf  Italy  among  bis  veterans,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  alTitrdcd  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua 
and  to  Virgil.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Octa- 
vian  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  commanded  a 
de^tachmeut  of  the  army.  After  the  battle,  Gallus 
was  sent  with  the  army  to  Egypt,*in  pursuit  of 
Antony ; and  when  Egypt  was  made  a Roman 
provii»ce.  Octavian  appointed  Qallus  the  first  pre- 
lect of  the  province.  He  remained  in  Egypt  for 
nearly  4 yean ; but  be  incurred  at  length  the  en- 
Biity  of  Octavian,  though  the  exact  nature  of  his 
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offence  ti  uncertain.  According  to  some  accmints 
he  spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offensive  and  insult- 
ing manner  ; he  erected  numerous  statues  of  him- 
self in  Egypt,  and  had  his  own  exploits  inscribed 
on  the  pyramids.  The  senate  deprived  him  of  his 
estates,  and  sent  him  into  exile ; whereupon  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  u|>un  his  ow*n 
sword,  H.C.  26.  The  intimate  friendship  existing  lie- 
tween  Gallus  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
as  Asiiiius  Pollio,  Virgil,  Vanis  and  Ovid,  and  the 
high  praise  they  bestow  upon  him,  prave  that  he  was 
a man  of  ffreat  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements. 
Ovid  {Trist.  iv.  10.  5)  assigns  to  him  the  first  plnco 
among  the  Homan  eb^nac  poets ; and  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a collection  of  elegies  in  4 books, 
the  principal  suliject  of  which  was  his  love  of  Ly- 
coris.  But  all  his  productions  have  perished  ; for 
the  4 epigrams  in  the  Latin  Anthology  attributed 
to  Gallus  could  not  have  been  written  by  a con- 
temporary of  Augustus.  Gallus  truiislatcd  into 
Latin  the  poems  of  Kuphorion  of  Chalcis,  but  this 
translation  is  also  losL  Some  critics  attribute  to 
him  the  poem  Girls,  tisu.’tlly  printed  among  the 
works  of  V'irgil,  but  the  arguments  do  not  appear 
satisfactory. 

Oallus,  Bolpfcloi,  a distinguished  orator,  was 
praetor  b.  C.  16J1,  and  consul  166,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Ligurians.  In  168  he  served  as  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiers  under  Aemilius  Paulus  in 
Macedonia,  and  during  this  campaign  predicted  su 
eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Oallut,  Treboni&nut,  Roman  emperor,  a,  u.  25 1 
-254.  His  full  name  w'as  C.  Vibils  Trkbomanus 
Gallus.  He  served  under  Decius  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
contributed  by  his  trcacher}’  to  the  disastnms  issue 
of  the  battle,  which  proved  fhbil  to  Deciiis  and  his 
son  Herenniut.  Gallus  was  tl)ereui>on  eleciid  em- 
peror, and  ilMtilianus  the  surviving  son  of  Decius 
was  nominated  his  colleague,  lie  purchased  a 
peace  of  the  Ooths  by  allowing  them  to  retain 
their  plunder,  and  promising  them  a fixed  annual 
tribute.  In  253  the  Ooths  again  invaded  the 
Roman  dominions,  but  they  were  driven  back  by 
Aeinilianus,  whose  troops  proclaimed  hkn  emperor 
in  Moesia.  Aemiliniius  thereupon  marched  into 
Italy ; and  Gallus  w*as  put  to  death  by  his  own  sol- 
diers together  with  his  son  Volusmnus  before  any 
collision  had  taken  place  between  the  opposing 
armies.  The  name  of  Gallus  is  nssociatetl  with 
nothing  but  cowardice  and  dishonour.  In  addition 
to  the  misery  produced  by  the  inroads  of  ths  bar- 
barians during  this  reign,  a deadly  pestilence  broke 
out  in  252,  and  continued  us  ravages  over  every 
part  of  the  empire  for  15  rears. 

Oalliui.  1.  A river  in  Bithrnia,  rising  near 
Modra,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  falling  into 
the  Sangnrius  near  Lcucac  A river 

in  Galatia,  which  also  fell  into  the  Sangarius,  near 
Pessinus.  Emm  it  the  priests  of  Cybelc  are  said 
to  have  obtained  their  name  of  Galli. 

OumiUi  that  is,  the  divinities 

protecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  These 
divinities  are  usually  regarded  as  the  protectors  of 
marriage.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Gamclia 
see  Out,  of  A ntiq  s.  e. 

Oandam  (raeScqxu),  an  Indian  people  in  tlie 
Paropomisus,  on  the  N.\^^  of  the  Funjah^  between 
the  rivers  Indus  and  Suastus.  Under  Xerxes  they 
were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  Their  country 
, was  call<^  GaudarStis  (ros^aptrir). 
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GandArldae  or  Oandarltae  ( r<u^cu>fSai,  rar- 
Safi7rat)«  an  Indinn  p»*ople,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Punjab,  between  the  riveni  Acwinc*  (CAe»a&)  and 
Hvdraotes  (/faree),  whote  king,  nt  the  time  of 
Alexander'!  invasion,  was  a cousin  and  namesake 
of  the  celebrated  Ponu.  Whether  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  Oandarab  is  uncertain.  Sanskrit 
writers  mention  the  Gkand&ra  injthe  centre  of  the 
Punjab. 

Oang&rtdM  (roTToplBoi),  an  Indian  people 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

Oanget  ( rdyynr : Gunge$  or  G(mga\  the  greatest 
river  of  Indio,  which  it  divided  into  the  *1  parts 
named  by  the  ancients  India  intra  Oangem  {Hin- 
dustan) and  India  Extra  Gangem  {Durmah^  Cochin 
C’Aiao,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsu^a\  It  rises 
in  the  hishest  part  of  the  Emodi  Montes  {/lima-  \ 
law),  and  Bows  in  a general  S.  E.  direction  till  it 
falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gan- 
geticus  Sinus  {Bay  of  Benpal).  Like  the  Nile,  it 
overBows  its  bonks  periodically,  and  these  Inun- 
dations render  its  valley  the  most  fertile  part  of 
India.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting 
it  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  give  very  various 
accounts  of  its  source,  its  siee,  and  the  number  of 
its  mouths.  The  breadth,  which  Diodorus  Siculiii 
assigns  to  it  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  3*2 
stadia,  or  about  3 miles,  is  perfectly  correct.  The 
following  rivers  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Cainos,  Jomancs  or  Diamunas,  Sambus,  Condochates, 
Oedanet,CosoAgus  or  Cossoanns,  Erannoboas,  Sonus 
or  Sons,  Sittocestis,  Solomatis,  Sambus,  Magon, 
Agoranis,  Omalit,  Commenases,  Cnentbis,  Ando- 
matis,  Amvstis,  Oxymagis,  and  Errhenysii. — The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a city  in  the  interior  of 
India,  on  the  Ganges,  where  it  makes  its  great 
bend  to  the  E.,  perhaps  AUahaha/L 

Omngra  (rd>yp«i  Kankari).  a city  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  near  the  confines  of  Galatia,  was  originally 
a fortress  ; in  the  time  of  king  Deiotarus,  a royal 
residence;  and  under  the  later  emperors,  the  capital 
of  Paphlagonin. 

Oanos  (rdros),  a fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Pr^nlis. 

OanfmUM  (royv^^Bv;r),  son  of  Tros  and 
GalUrrho^  and  brother  of  Has  and  Assameus,  was 
the  roost  beautiful  of  nil  mortals,  and  was  carried  oflf 
by  the  gods  that  he  might  fill  the  cup  of  Zeus,  and 
live  among  the  eternal  gods.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account ; but  other  traditions  give  different  details. 
Some  call  him  son  of  Laomedon,  others  son  of 
Hus,  and  others  again  of  Krichthonius  or  Assam- 
cus.  The  manner  In  which  he  was  carried  away 
from  the  earth  is  likewise  differently  described  ; 
for  while  Homer  mentions  the  gods  in  general, 
later  writers  state  that  Zens  himself  carried  him 
off,  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eagle.  There  is,  fur- 
ther, no  agreement  as  to  the  place  where  tho  event 
occurred ; though  later  writers  usually  represent 
him  as  carried  off  from  Mount  Ida  {caj4ut  td>  Ida, 
Hor.  Carm.  iv.  4).  The  early  legend  simply  states 
that  Ganymedes  was  carried  off  that  he  might  be 
the  cup-bearer  of  Zeus,  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
ceived to  have  succeeded  Hebe;  but  later  writers 
describe  him  as  the  beloved  and  favourite  of  Zeus, 
without  allusion  to  hU  office.  Zeus  compensated 
the  father  fur  his  loss  by  a pair  of  divine  horses. 
Astronomers  hare  pbced  Ganymedes  among  the 
stars  under  the  name  of  Aqnariua  The  Romans 
called  him  by  acoirupt  form  of  his  name,(^tamitiif. 
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G&r&ma.  [Garamantb«.]  * 

O&r&mantM  (ragd^«ayr<r),  the  S.most  people 
known  to  the  ancients  in  N.  Africa,  dwelt  far  S. 
of  the  Great  Syrtis  in  the  region  called  Phaxania 
(Fezzan),  where  they  had  a capital  city,  Girimi 
(rdpoua:  Mourzou^  lat.  25®  53'  N.,  long.  14®  HK 
E.).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a weak 
unwariike  people;  he  places  them  19  days'  jonniey 
from  Aethiopia  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
15  days*  journey  from  Ammonium,  and  30  days* 
journey  from  Egypt.  The  Romans  obtained  fresh 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Balhnt  into  their  country,  in  b.  c.  43. 

Oarginus  Xons  {Monte  Oarpano),  a mountain 
and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which  were  oak 
forests  (qucrcfta  Oaiyani,  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  9.  7.) 

OargarA,  -on,  or*1U  {Tdpyapa,  oe,  or;  Fap- 
yapois).  1.  {Kaz-Dayh)  the  S.  summit  of  M.  Ida, 
in  the  Troad.*-*'2.  A city  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  between 
Assus  and  Antandrus  ; said  to  have  been  founded 
originally  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  tiie 
Tjcleges  ; afterwards  colonised  from  Miletus  ; and 
removed  to  the  lower  site  on  account  of  the  incle- 
mency of  its  situation  on  the  mountain.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood was  rich  in  com. 

OargettlU  {Tapyfrrris  : Tapyhrmo%),  a demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  trilw  Aegeis,  on  the 
N.W.  slope  of  Mt.  Hymettus  ; the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Epicunia 

OarlUa,  a people  in  Aquitania,  neighbours  of 
the  Ausci,  in  the  modem  Comil  de  Gamre, 

QarooBIi,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  near 
Mt  Cenis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SL  Jean  de 
Maurienne. 

Gftn&firia,  or  -ttU  {Vapcaavpla,  or  -rrif),  a 
pracfectura  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lyca- 
onia  and  Tyanitis.  Its  chief  town  was  called 
Tapodovpet, 

OarttU,  a people  of  Liguria  in  the  Apennines. 

Oanunna  (C^ronrae),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows  N.W.  through 
Aquitania,  and  becomes  a bay  of  the  sea  below 
Burdignia  (Bordeaur). 

ORTtlBmi,  a people  in  Aqniunia  on  the  Gnnimna. 

Oflthlae  (rafleai),  a town  in  Arcadia  on  the 
Oathefttai,  a river  which  flows  into  the  AlphSus, 
W.S.W.  of  Megalopolis. 

GaugAmfila  (t5  FavydfirtKa : Karmelis),  a village 
in  the  district  of  Aturia  in  Assyria,  the  scene  of  the 
lost  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius  Codomannus,  B.C.  331,  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Arbbla. 

Qaala&ItiB  (^av^a-or•oelrlf:  Jaulan),  a dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
I^ake  of  Tiberias,  as  far  S.  as  the  river  Hieromax, 
named  from  the  town  of  Golan  (TowAaea). 

Oaalot  (roCXof : rauXlTiif : Gozzo),  an  island 
in  the  Sicilian  sea  near  Melite  (Media), 

ChtareUoa,  Oatuioit  [Anoror] 

OaurtLB  Xom,  Oanranns  or  -ni  1C  {Monte 
Gauro),  a volcanic  range  of  mountains  in  Cam- 
pania, between  Cumae  and  Neapolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poteoli.  which  produced  good  wine, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites 
by  M.  Valerius  Comis,  B.  c.  343. 

Oaza  (rd^a).  1.  {Ghazzeh),  the  last  city  on  the 
S.  W.  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the  key  of  the 
country  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  stood  on  an  eminence 
about  2 miles  from  the  sea,  and  was,  from  the  very 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  very 
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•tronfHy  fortiAed.  It  was  one  of  the  5 cities  of  ’ 
the  PhiiUtinet;  and,  thougii  taken  from  them  more 
than  once  by  the  Jews,  was  each  time  rccorered. 
It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, who  only  gained  possession  of  it  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  sereral  months.  In  B.C.  315, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
as  the  result  of  his  victory  over  Demetrius  before 
the  city,  and  was  destroyed  by  him.  But  it  again 
recovered,  and  was  possessed  alternately  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  during  their  prolonged 
wars,  imd  afterwards  by  the  Asnionaean  princes  of 
Judaea,  one  of  whom,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  again 
destroyed  it,  B c.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius; 
given  by  Angiutui  to  Herod  the  Great ; and.  after 
Herod’sdeath,  united  to  the  Roman  provinceof  Syria 
In  A.  D.  65,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  an  insurrec- 
tion of  its  Jewish  inhabitants;  but  it  recovered  once  . 
more,  and  remained  a flourishing  city  till  it  fell  I 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  a.  u.  634.  In  ad- 1 
dition  to  its  importance  as  a military  post,  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  commerce,  carried  on  through 
Its  port,  Mnjuma,  or  Constantia.  — 2.  {(j'Aaz)^  a 
city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdinna,  between 
Alexandria  and  Cyropolis;  one  of  the  7 cities  which 
rebelled  against  .Alexander  in  B.C.  3.8. 

O&jt&ca  (rdf’oaa:  7u//rreA),  a city  in  the  N.  of 
.Media  Atropaiene,  equidistant  from  .Artaxata  and 
Ecbatana,  was  a summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Media. 

O&ziftra  (Fa^oope),  a city  in  Pontos  Galaiii  us, 
on  the  river  Iris,  below  Amasia,  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  ; but  in  Strabo's 
time  it  had  fallen  to  decay. 

Odbilini  (Fs^oAn*^),  the  district  of  Arabia 
Petraea  around  the  city  of  Petra. 

Oebenna  Kona.  [Cebinna.] 

Oedrdsla  (FedpoKrto,  and  raSpwela : S.E.  part  of 
Z2e/oocAu/ua),  the  furthest  province  of  the  Persian 
empire  on  the  S.  £.,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Aaiana,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cannania.  on 
the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Arachnsia,  on  the  E.  by 
India  (or,  as  the  country  about  the  lower  course  of 
the  Indus  was  called.  Indo-Scyiliia),  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Erythraeum,  or  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
formed  by  a successi<»n  of  sandy  steppes,  rising  from 
the  sea-coast  towards  the  table  land  of  Ariana,  and 
produced  little  besides  aromatic  shrubs.  The  slip 
of  land  between  the  coast  and  the  lowest  mountain 
range  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of 
w hich  was  called  Arabia  (7>oo«ee  ?);  but  even  this 
district  is  for  the  most  part  only  a series  of  salt 
marshea  Gedrotia  is  known  in  history  chiefly 
through  the  distress  suflered  for  want  of  water,  in 
passing  through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of 
Alexaitdcr.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  2 races,  the  Ichihyophagi  on  tlie 
sea  coast,  and  the  Gedrosi  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  were  a wild  nomode  people,  whom  even 
Alexander  was  only  able  to  reduce  to  a tempornrr 
subjection.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  8 
districts.  Its  chief  cities  were  Kbaiubacia  and 
Pnra,  or  Parsis. 

Oeganla  Oeas,  traced  its  origin  to  the  mythical 
Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Alban  houses,  trans- 
planted to  Rome  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
patricians.  There  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
frmily  in  this  gent,  that  of  Afaccri>iusi  many  mem-  ^ 
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bm  of  which  fiiled  the  highirst  offices  in  the  state 
in  the  early  tiroes  of  the  republic. 

OIU  (d  Fs'Xa,  Ion.  FfAii ; Ft A^t,  Oelensis  : 
nr.  TVrra  iVuora  Ru.),  a city  on  the  S.  Cf^t  of 
Sicily,  on  a river  of  the  tame  name  (/Yumedi  Terra 
AV'Ou),  founded  by  Rhodians  from  Lindos,  and 
by  Cretans,  b.  c.  690.  It  soon  obtained  great 
power  and  wealth  ; and,  in  582,  it  founded  Asri- 
gentum,  which,  however,  became  more  poweiful 
than  the  mother  city.  Like  the  other  cities  (>f 
Sicily,  it  was  subject  to  tyrants,  of  whom  the  most 
important  were  Hippocrates,  Gilom,  and  Uie- 
ROM.  Geion  transported  half  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse  ; the  place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  no  longer  inhabited. 
The  poet  Aeschylus  died  here.  — N.  of  Oela  were 
the  celebrated  C-antpi  Gc/dt,  which  produced  rich 
crops  of  wheat. 

OelM.  [CADtran.] 

Gel&nor  (FsAdiwfp),  king  of  Argot,  was  expelled 
by  Danaus. 

Oaldliba  (Ge/6^  below  Co/offne\  a fortified  place 
of  the  Ubii  oo  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Germany. 

Gellla  Gens,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnite  origin, 
and  afterwards  tetU<*d  at  Home.  There  were  'J 
generals  of  this  name  in  the  Samnite  wart,  Gellius 
Statius  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  who  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  B.  c.  305,  and  Gellius  Egnatius 
in  the  3rd  Samnite  war.  [Kgsatil'6.]  The  chief 
famify  of  the  Gellu  at  liome  boro  the  name  of 
PC’BLfCtJLA. 

OelUtu.  L Cxi.,  a contemporary  of  the  Gracchi, 
the  author  of  a history  of  Hone  from  the  earliest 
epoch  down  to  me.  l45  at  least.  The  work  is 
lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers. 
»2.  Aulnt,  a Latin  grammarian  of  good  family, 
was  proltably  a native  of  Home.  He  studied  rhe- 
toric  under  T.  Costricius  and  Sulpicitu  Apollinaris, 
philosophy  under  Calvisius  Taurus  and  Peregrines 
Proteus,  and  enjoyed  also  the  friendship  and  in- 
structions of  Favorinus,  Herodes  Atticus,  and  Cor- 
nelius Pronto.  While  yet  a youth  he  was  a(>- 
pointed  by  the  praetor  to  act  as  an  umpire  in  civil 
causes.  The  precise  date  of  his  bhth  and  death  is 
unknown  ; but  be  must  have  lived  under  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius,  a.  o.  117 — 180. 
He  wrote  a work  entitled  jVoefez  JtticuA,  because 
it  was  composed  in  a country  house  near  Athens, 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a sort  of 
miscellany,  containing  numeroiu  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  a variety  of  topics 
connected  with  history,  antiquities  philosophy,  and 
philology,  interspersed  with  original  remarks,  the 
whole  thrown  together  into  20  books  without  any 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement.  The  8th  book 
is  entirely  lost  with  the  exception  of  the  index.— 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jac.  Qrooovins  Lug.  Bat 
1706  (reprinted  by  Conradi,  Lips.  1762),  and  by 
Lion,  Gottitig.  1824. — 3.  PubUcIOB,  a jurist,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Ser.  Sulpicius. 

Glldn  (FsAwi').  L Son  of  Dinomenes,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  and  afterwards  of  Syracuse,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Geia. 
He  held  the  chief  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gcla  ; shortly  after 
whose  death  he  obtained  the  supreme  pow'er,  fi.  c. 
491.  In  485  he  availed  himself  of  the  intemnl 
dissensions  of  Syracuse  to  make  himself  master  of 
this  city  also.  From  this  time  he  neglected  Gela, 
and  bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Syracuse,  to  which  place  he  removed  many  of  tha 
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InliiibitanU  of  the  other  citiei  of  Sicily.  In  400 
he  gsiiied  A hriiiiuat  victory  at  llimera  over  the 
Carthagiuiojit,  who  hud  invaded  Sicily  with  an 
army,  amounting,  it  U Mid,  to  the  incredible 
mimlMr  of  IiUU,UO0  men.  Scafccly  any  of  thi« 
v:itt  host  survived  to  carry  the  news  to  Otrtha^e. 
The  victory  is  said  to  have  been  gained  on  the  very 
same  day  os  that  of  Salnmis.  lie  died  in  478  of 
a dropsy,  after  reigning  7 years  at  Syracuse.  He 
was  succeeded  hy  his  brother  iliSRO.s.  He  is  re- 
presented at  a nuui  of  singular  leniency  and  mo- 
deration,  and  as  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  and  bis  name  e^en 
appran  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  an  in- 
stance of  a good  monarch.  A splendid  tomb  w'as 
creeled  to  him  by  the  Syracusans  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  heroic  lionours  were  decreed  to  his  me- 
mory ~ 2.  Son  of  Hioron  11.,  king  of  Syracuse, 
w ho  died  before  his  father,  at  the  ago  of  more  than 
50  years.  He  received  the  title  of  king  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father. 

G^oni  (r«AwKoi),  a Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
in  ^annatia  Asiatica,  to  the  K.  of  the  river  Taimi's 
{/Jom),  They  were  said  to  have  been  of  Greek 
origin,  and  to  have  migrated  froni-thc  shores  of  the 
Euxine;  but  they  intermixed  with  the  Scythians  so 
M to  lose  all  traces  of  their  Hellenic  race.  Their 
chief  city  was  called  Gelonus  (r«Ais>’4s). 

Oemlniu  (Fs^uvos),  an  astronomer,  was  a native 
of  Rhodes,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  77.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  ErVoT'ssy^ 
«is  which  is  a descriptive  treatise  on 

elementary  astronomy,  with  a great  deal  of  histo- 
rical allusion.  It  is  printed  in  the  Crano/ti^ioM  of 
Petavius,  Paris,  1630,  and  io  Haltua*#  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  Pars,  1819. 

OdoBJIlllU,  Stfvlllllf.  1.  P.,  twice  consul  with 
C.  Aurelius  CotUi  in  the  l>-t  Punic  war,  namely,  in 
B.  c.  252  and  248.  In  both  years  be  carried  on 
war  against  the  Cartbagmiuns.»2.  Cn.,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  217  with  C.  FUminius,  in  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  and  ravaged  the  const  of  Africa. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  «»3.  H.,  also 
tumamed  Pnlex,  consul  202  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Neriv,  obtained  Etruria  for  his  province.  He  is 
mentioned  on  several  occasions  subsequently. 

Gemonlae  (••cakte)  or  Oamonii  (gnidus),  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventine,  dow'n  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  strangled  in  the  prison  were 
dragged,  aiui  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Ottoiboni  or  Can&bum  (Or5ruas)«  a town  in 
Gallia  Lugilunensls,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ligeris, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Cornutes:  it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Caesar,  but  subsequently  rc- 
builL  In  later  times  it  w*as  coiled  Civitos  Auro- 
lianonim  or  Aurelianeiisis  Urbs,  whence  its  modern 
name. 

Genauni,  a people  in  Vutdelicia,tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  Fa//e  efi 
were  subdued  by  Drusus.  (Hor  Ctrr/u  iv.  14. 10.) 

GenMluf,  Jo^phoa,  lived  about  a.  d.  940,  and 
wrote  in  4 books  a history  of  the  Byzantine  ero- 
p<‘rors  from  a.  d.  813  to  886,  consequently  of  the 
reigns  of  Ia*u  V.,  Michael  II.,  Theophilus,  Michael 
III , and  Basil  I.  l:idited  by  Lachhiann,  Bunn, 
1834. 

Genetaeoj  (r«vTrr<uot),  a surname  of  Zeus, 
from  C pe  Genetus  cn  iho  Euxine,  w here  he  was 
won.hippcd  as  i.e.  **  the  hospitable.'* 

Genatyllia  (FsvsroX.Vis),  the  protectress  of 
birllts,  occurs  both  as  a surname  of  Aphrodite, 
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and  as  a distinct  divinity  and  a companion  of 
Aphrodite.  WeaUo  And  the  plural,  Fo'STt.AAtSsr, 
or  Fsi'ratSsf,  as  a class  of  divinities  presiding  over 
generation  and  birth,  and  as  companions  of  Aphro- 
dite Colios. 

OinirM  or  OtmivA  (Genevensts:  f7e»eca),  the 
last  town  of  the  Allobroges,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Helvetii,  was  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
at  the  spot  where  the  river  flowed  out  of  the  Locus 
I^mannus.  There  w‘bs  a biidge  here  over  thu 
Rhone.  • 

Ginitrix,  that  is,  **  the  mother,**  is  used  by 
Ovid  (A/t/.  xiv.  536)  as  a surname  of  Cybele,  in 
the  place  of  Mu/er,  or  mcm/no  tnu/er ; but  it  is 
bt'Uer  known  as  a surname  of  V'euus,  to  whom 
Caeinr  dedicated  a temple  at  Rome,  as  the  mother 
of  the  Julia  Gens. 

GSoIof,  a protecting  spirit,  analocous  to  the 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Churcli  of  Rome. 
The  belief  in  such  spirits  exit>U*d  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks  called  them  SatMoect, 
Daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.  Hekiod  says  that  the  Daemons 
were  3U,000  in  number,  and  that  they  dwelled  on 
earth  unseen  by  mortals,  os  the  ministers  of  Zeus, 
and  AS  the  giui^ians  of  men  and  of  justice.  He 
further  conceives  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  righ- 
teous men  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  tho 
world.  The  Greek  philosophers  took  up  this  idea, 
and  developed  a complete  theory  of  daemon*.  Time 
we  read  iu  Plato,  that  daemons  are  assigned  to 
men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that  tiiey  ac- 
company men  through  life,  and  after  death  conduct 
their  souls  to  Hades.  Pindar,  in  several  passages, 
speaks  of  7sW0Aiof  Soi/iois',  UuU  is,  the  spirit 
watching  over  the  fate  of  man  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.  Tho  daemons  are  further  described  as  the 
ministers  and  companions  of  the  gods,  who  carry 
the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  gifts  of 
tlie  gods  to  men,  and  accordingly  float  in  immense 
mimbers  iu  the  space  between  heaven  and  earth. 
There  was  also  a distinct  class  of  daemons,  who 
were  exclusively  the  ministers  of  the  gods.  — The 
Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  notions  re- 
specting the  genii  from  the  Etruscans,  though  the 
name  Genius  itself  is  Latin  (it  is  connected  with 
^ew-iu,  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  gene- 
rator or  father).  The  genii  of  the  Roimins  are 
tlie  powers  which  produce  life  (</»  and 

accnm|«ny  man  through  it  as  bis  second  or  spiritual 
self.  They  were  further  not  confined  to  man,  but 
every  living  being,  animal  as  well  is  man,  and 
every  place  had  its  genius.  Every  human  being  at 
his  birth  obtained  (sorTtfar)  a genius,  whom  he 
worshipped  as  sciac/as  cf  sttircftMimitf  especially 
I on  his  birthday,  with  libations  of  wine,  incense,  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  The  bridal  bed  was  sacred 
to  the  genius,  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
generation,  and  the  bed  itself  was  called  /ecttu  <ff- 
NKi/a.  On  other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacHflees 
were  offered  to  the  genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merri- 
ment was  not  unfreqncntly  expressed  by  praio  ui- 
Ju/peiv,  f/mium  ctirors,  or  piacare.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  b^  its  own  genflis,  wh'> 
is  often  seen  represented  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and 
Trajan.  He  was  worshipped  on  sad  as  well  ni 
joyous  occasions : thus,  sacrifices  were  tffered  to 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year  of  the  war 
with  Hannibal.  The  genii  are  usually  represented 
in  wciks  of  art  as  winged  beings.  The  genius  of 
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a filace  appear*  in  the  fomi  of  a icrpcnt  eating 
fruit  plnci‘d  before  him. 

OensSric,  kinir  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invader*  of  the  em- 
pire. Ill  A.  0.  4*29  he  crossed  over  from  Spain  to 
Africa,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  frightful  se- 
verity. Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  431^  but  Car- 
thage did  not  fall  into  his  hands  till  439.  Having 
th  as  become  master  of  the  whole  of  the  N.W.  of 
Africa,  he  attacked  Italy  itselC  In  455  he  took 
Ibime  and  plurtdered  it  for  1 4 days,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  destroyed  Capua,  Nolo, and  Neapolis.  Twice 
the  empire  endeavoured  to  revenge  itself,  and  twioe 
it  failed  ! the  first  was  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
emperor  Majorian  (457),  whose  fleet  was  destroyed 
in  the  bay  of  Carthngena.  The  2nd  w*as  the  ex- 
|)cdition  sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo  (463), 
which  w'as  also  bafHed  by  the  burning  of  the  fleet 
otf  Rona.  Oeniieric  died  in  477,  at  a great  age. 
He  was  an  Arian ; and  in  the  cruelties  exercised 
under  his  orders  against  his  Catholic  subjects  he 
exhibited  the  first  instance  of  persecution  carried 
on  upon  a large  scale  by  one  body  of  Christians 
Rgaiiiht  another. 

GenUoi,  son  of  Pleiiratiis,  a king  of  the  Illy- 
rians. As  early  as  b.  c.  1 80,  he  had  given  oflence 
to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  piracies  of  his 
subjects;  and  in  168  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
w'iih  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  praetor  L.  Anicius  (rallus  was  sent 
against  him.  The  war  was  finished  within  30 
dnys.  Oentius  w*ns  deflated  in  battle,  and  then 
s'iiTcnderi'd  himself  to  Anicius,  who  carried  him  to 
Home  to  odoni  his  triumph.  He  was  afterwards 
kept  a prisoner  at  Spoletium. 

Oantia  (Genuas,  -Atis,  Geuuensis : G!enoa),  an 
imporuint  commercial  towm  in  Liguria,  situat^  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  gulf  {Oulf  of  Genoa), 
was  in  the  posi^eosion  of  the  Romans  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Car- 
thaginian Magow  It  w'os  a Roman  municipium, 
but  it  did  not  become  of  political  importance  till  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  commonly  called  «/aa«a. 

0«nftolA  Oem,  patrician,  of  which  the  principal 
fRmilies  bore  the  names  of  Avxntinbnsis  and 
AuuuHiNrs. 

Oenftiai  a river  in  Greek  Illyria,  N. 

of  the  Apsns. 

Oaphyraai  (r«^vpoibi),  an  Athenian  family,  to 
w hich  Hnrmodius  and  Aristogiton  belonged.  They 
said  that  they  cameoriginally  from  Kretriain  Kulioea. 
Herodotus  believed  them  to  be  of  Phoenician  de- 
scent, to  have  followed  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and 
from  thence  to  have  emigrated  to  Athens.  They 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Ophisus,  which  sepa- 
rnU'd  the  territory  of  Athens  from  that  of  Kleusis, 
and  their  name  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  bridge  [y4^vpa)^  which  was  built  over  the  river 
at  this  point  Such  a notion,  however,  is  quite 
untenable,  since  ^ bridge  **  appears  to  hat*e  been  a 
comparative  recent  meaning  of  We  And 

that  there  were  temples  at  Athena,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  Gephymei,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  to  Bemetcr 
Achaea.  whose  worship  they  seem  to  hare  brought 
with  them  from  Boeotia. 

Oepldae,  a Gothic  people,  who  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia, and  first  settleu  in  the  country  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  ex- 
pelled the  BuTgnndiones.  Subsequently  they  joined 
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the  numerous  hosts  of  Attila  ; and  after  his  death 
they  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danulie. 
As  they  were  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lango- 
bardi  or  Iw^ombards,  w'ho  conquered  the  Gepidae 
and  destroyed  their  kingdom. 

Oer  or  6ir  (Tflp : Ghir  or  MangoligX  a river. of 
Gaetulia  in  Africa,  S>  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis  ; 
flowing  S.  K.  from  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Atlas,  till  it 
is  lost  in  the  desert.  It  first  became  known  to  the 
Romans  through  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Oeraettns  (r«p«4o~r4r:  r«poiOTior\  a promon- 
tory and  harbour  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea, 
with  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  wlutsc 
honour  the  festival  of  the  Geraestia  (r*ptdoTta) 
was  hero  celebrated. 

Omndft  (fl  r<pdr«ia),  a range  of  mountains, 
beginning  at  the  S.W.  slope  of  Cithacron,  and  run- 
ning along  the  \V.  coast  of  Megans,  till  it  termi- 
nated in  the  promontory  Olmine  in  the  Corinthian 
territory  ; but  the  name  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  mountain  in  the  Corinthian  territory. 

OerSnIa  (r«pn*'/a),  an  ancient  towm  in  Messe- 
nia,  the  birtliplace  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence  called 
Gerenian  {Ttp^yios).  It  was  regarded  by  some  as 
the  same  place  as  the  Homeric  Knopc. 

Oergis,  or  Oergltha,  or  -et,  or  -oa,  (r/gyir, 
r/pytflo,  or  -et,  or  -or:  rtpyl$ior\  a town  in  the 
Trond,  N.  of  the  Sennmnder,  inhabited  by  Teu- 
crians.  Attalus  removed  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sources  of  the  Caicus,  where  mention  is  made  of  a 
place  called  OorgC’tha  or  Oergithiem,  in  the  territory 
of  CtTne. 

OergOvia.  1.  A fortified  town  of  the  Arverni 
in  Qaiil,  situated  on  a high  and  inaccessible  hill, 
W.  or  kW.  of  the  Elaver  (AlUer).  It<  site  is 
uncertain  ; but  it  was  probably  in  the  Deighboll^ 
hood  of  the  modem  Ctyrmoni,  ~ 9.  A tow'n  of  the 
Buii  in  Gaul,  of  uncertain  site. 

Oerma  (r<p^n\  the  name  of  3 cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  1.  (Grrmos^a,  Ru.)  in  Mysia  Minor,  near 
Cyziciis.«»8.  ( yerinatepe)  in  Mysia,  between  Per- 
gamus  and  Thyatira.^S.  ( JVrma),  in  Galatia,  be- 
tween Pessinus  and  Ancyra;  a colonia. 

OBrm&nla,  w-as  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.,  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathisn  mountains 
on  the  R.,  by  the  Danube  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  on  the  N.  It  thus 
included  much  more  than  modem  Germany  on  the 
N.  and  K..  but  much  less  in  the  W.  and  S.  The 
N.  and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewise  called 
Germania  Prima  and  S^nda  under  the  Roman 
emperors  [see  p.  275,  a.]  ; and  it  was  in  contmdis- 
tinction  to  these  provinces  that  Germania  nroper 
was  also  called  (Hrmanift  Kagna  or  0.  Tnns- 
rhenizia  or  0.  Barb&ra.  It  was  not  till  Caesar** 
campaigns  in  Gaul  (n.  a 58 — 50)  that  the  Ro- 
man* obtained  any  aectirate  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  Roman  writers  represent  Germany 
ns  a dismal  land,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
forests  and  swamps,  producing  little  com,  and 
subject  to  intense  frosts  and  almost  eternal  winter. 
Although  these  accounts  are  probnbly  exaggerated, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the  immense 
woods  were  cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  the 
climate  of  Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at 
present  — The  N.  of  Germany  it  a vast  plain,  but 
in  the  S.  there  are  many  tnouutains,  which  wore 
covered  in  antiquity  with  vast  forests,  and  thus 
were  frequently  called  Siivo4.  Of  these  the  most 
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important  was  the  HaacYNiA  Suva. — The  chief 
riv«ra  were  the  Khknua  (f{kine\  DANUBice  (Da^ 
n;<£e), Vistula, Amisia  (fnu),  Visurgis  ( HVerr), 
Albis  Viadus  (Oder),  — The  inhabitants 

were  cnlled  Orrmani  by  the  Romnns.  Tacitus 
snys  (Germ.  2)  that  German!  was  the  name  of  the 
Tuii^,  who  were  the  6r»t  German  people  that 
croesed  the  Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this 
name  properly  belonged  only  to  those  tribes  who 
were  settled  in  Gaul  ; and  as  these  were  the  first 
German  tribes  with  which  the  Romans  came  into 
contact,  they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  iincertnin. 
Some  modem  writers  derive  it  from  the  German 
ptcer^  //err,  Wekr^  so  that  the  word  would  be 
e<]uivalent  to  NeAnnoa,  H(-At*maajwr,  that  it, 
warriors.  The  Germans  themselves  do  not  appear 
to  have  used  any  one  name  to  indicate  the  whole 
nation  ; for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  ns  some 
have  done,  that  the  name  Teuiontt  (i.  e.  Teulen„ 
DeuUche)^  was  the  general  name  of  the  nation  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Gennans  regarded 
themselves  as  indigenous  in  the  country  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  a branch  of  the 
great  Indo^Germanie  race,  who,  along  with  the 
Celts,  migrated  into  Europe  from  the  Caucasus  and 
the  countries  around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
nt  a period  long  anterior  to  historical  records. 
They  are  described  ns  a people  of  high  stature  and 
of  great  bodily  strength,  w'ith  fair  complexions, 
blue  eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwiihstand* 
ing  the  severity  of  their  climate,  they  wore  little 
clothing,  and  their  children  went  i-niirely  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defensive  armour:  their 
chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  framett,  a long 
spear  with  a narrow  iron  point,  which  they  either 
darted  from  a distance  or  pushed  in  close  combat 
Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made  of  rough 
timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A number  of 
these  were  of  course  often  built  near  each  other  ; 
but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  towns  pro- 
perly so  called.  Many  of  their  tribes  were  nomad, 
and  every  year  changed  their  place  of  abode.  — The 
men  found  their  chief  delight  in  the  perils  and  ex- 
citement of  war.  In  peace  they  passed  their  lives 
in  listless  indolence,  only  varied  by  deep  gaming 
and  excessive  drinking.  Their  chief  drink  was 
beer  : and  tbeir  carouses  frequently  ended  in 
bloody  brawls.  The  women  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Their  chastity  was  without  reproach. 
They  accompnnied  their  husbands  to  battle,  and 
cheered  them  on  by  their  presence,  and  frequently 
by  their  example  as  well.  Both  sexes  were  equally 
distinguished  fgr  their  unconquerable  love  of  li- 
berty « and  the  women  frequently  destroyed  both 
themselves  and  their  children,  rather  than  fail  into 
the  power  of  their  husbands*  conquerors.  In  each 
tribe  we  find  the  people  divided  into  4 classes:  the 
nobles  : the  freemen  ; the  Treedmcn  ur  vassals  ; and 
the  slaves.  All  questions  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  and  the  geneml  interests  of  the  tribe,  were 
decided  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which  each 
freeman  had  a right  to  take  part  In  these  as- 
semblies a king  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles ; 
but  his  power  was  very  limited,  and  he  only  acted 
as  the  supreme  magistrate  in  lime  of  peace  ; for 
when  a war  broke  out,  the  people  elected  a dis- 
tinguished warrior  as  their  leader,  upon  whom  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  devolved.  — The  religion 
of  the  Germans  is  known  to  ns  only  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writen,  who  hare  confused  the  , 
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subject  by  seeking  to  identify  the  gods  of  the 
Germans  with  their  own  dirinitiee.  We  know 
that  they  worshipped  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Start.  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid  espe- 
cial honoiir  to  Mercury,  who  was  probably  the 
German  HWaa  or  Odin.  Their  other  chief  di- 
vinities were  Itii  (probably  Freia„  the  wife  of 
Odin);  Mars  (7yr  or  ^to,  the  German  god  of 
war)  ; the  mother  of  the  gods,  called  Strthm  (less 
correctly  Iferthu*  or  Heriha)  ; and  Jupiter  (Thor, 
or  the  god  of  thunder).  The  worship  of  the  gods 
was  simple.  They  had  both  priests  and  priestesses 
to  attend  to  their  service  ; and  some  of  the 
priestesses,  such  as  Veleda  among  the  Bructeri, 
were  celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  — The  Germani  first  appear  in  liis- 
tery  in  the  campaisrnt  of  the  Cinibri  and  Teutones 
(b.  a 1)3),  the  latter  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
a Germanic  people.  [Txutonbr.]  About  50 
years  afterwards  Ariovistus,  a German  chief,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  with  a vast  host  of  Germans,  and  sulh 
dued  a girat  part  of  Gaul  ; but  he  was  defeated 
by  Caesar  with  great  slaughter  (58),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Oesar  twice  crossed  this  river 
(55,  53),  but  made  no  permanent  conquest  on  the 
E.  luink.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  his  step  son 
Drusus  carried  on  war  in  Germany  with  great 
success  for  4 years  (12 — 9),  and  penetrated  as  for 
as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (9),  his  brother  Ti- 
berius succeeded  to  the  command  ; and  under  him 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Visurgis 
( HVsrr)  was  entirely  subjugated,  and  bid  fn\r  to 
become  a Roman  province.  Rut  in  a.  n.  9,  the  im- 
politic and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor Quintiliui  Varus,  provoked  a general  insur- 
rection of  the  various  (jerman  tribes,  headed  by 
Arminius,  the  Cherasenn.  Varus  and  his  legions 
were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  conquests  E.  of  the  Rhine.  [Varus.] 
The  defeat  of  Vams  was  avenged  by  the  successful 
campaigns  of  Gerroanicus,  who  would  probably 
have  recovered  the  Homan  dominions  E.  of  the 
river,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  Tiberias  recalled 
him  to  Rome,  a.  d.  16.  From  this  time  the  Ho- 
mans abandoned  all  further  attempts  to  conquer 
Germany  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Tiberius,  they  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain peaceable  possession  of  a lanre  portion  of  the 
S.W.  of  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Agri 
Decumatks.  [See  p.  27,  b.]  On  the  death  of 
NercL  several  of  the  tribes  in  W.  Germany  joined 
the  Batavi  in  their  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
mans (a.  d.  69 — 71).  Domitian  and  Trajan  had 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  some  German  trib^  ; but 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Marcomanni, 
joined  by  various  other  tribes,  made  a more  for- 
midable attack  upon  the  Homan  dominions,  and 
threatened  the  empire  with  destruction.  From 
this  time  the  Romans  were  often  called  upon  to 
defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  against  their 
dangerous  neighbours,  especially  against  the  2 
powerful  confederacies  of  the  Alcmnnni  and  Franks 
[Alimanm  ; Franci]  : and  in  the  4th  and  5th 
ceimiriet  the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  some 
of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  «-Tbe  Ger- 
mans are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  3 great  triln^  : 
1.  /ffpoeroacf,  on  the  Ocean.  2.  Hermiones,  in- 
habiting the  central  parts.  3.  Jtiaevonet^  in  the 
remainder  of  Germany,  ooDiequantly  in  the  £.  and 
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S.  parts.  These  3 luunet  were  said  to  be  denved  i 
fmiu  the  3 sons  of  Mannus,  the  son  of  Tuisco.  i 
Pliny  makes  5 divisions:  1.  Vindili^  includinft  , 
Bur^ndiones,  Varini,  Carini^  and  Guttones.  2.  ; 

includin|^  Cimbri^Teutones,  and  Cbauci.  ' 
3.  /stueooiiea,inc]uding  the  midland  Cimliri.  4.  //er> 
including  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti, 
atid  Chenisct.  5.  Peucini  and  Dattarnw^  border^ 
ing  on  the  Dacians.  But  whether  we  adopt  the 
division  of  Tacitus  or  Pliny,  we  ought  to  add  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  HiU 
leviones,  divided  into  the  Sinones  and  Sitoiiea  It 
it  difRcult  to  iix  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
various  tribes,  as  they  fiequently  migrated  from 
one  Kpot  to  another.  An  account  of  each  is  given 
under  the  name  of  the  tribe.  See  Chauci,  Chb< 
rum:i,  CiMbRi,  SuBvi,  Ac. 

Oemiolcoi  Caatar,  aon  of  Nero  Claudius  Dm- 
sus  and  .Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir  An- 
tony, Wiis  bom  B.  c.  15.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Tiberius  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  and 
was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  t)ie  honours  of  the 
state.  He  assisted  Tiberius  in  the  war  against  the 
Pannoniaiis  and  Dalmatians  (a.  d.  7 — 10).  and  also 
fought  along  with  Tilwrius  against  the  Germans 
in  the  2 following  years  (11,  12).  He  had  the 
command  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  when  the 
alarming  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  in 
Germany  and  Illyricum,  upon  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus (14).  Gennanicua  was  a favourite  with 
the  soldiers,  and  they  offered  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  empire;  but  he  rejected  their  pro- 
posal, and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  and  reconcile  them  to  their  new  sove- 
reign. After  restoring  order  among  the  troops, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
of  the  Marsi  with  Are  and  sword.  In  the  futiow- 
ing  year  (15),  he  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  pe- 
netrated as  fisr  as  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  N.  of 
the  Lippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of  Quintilius 
Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  Here 
bis  troops  gathered  up  the  Imnes  of  their  ill-fated 
comrades,  and  paid  the  last  honours  to  their  me* 
morv'.  But  meantime  Arminius  had  collected  a 
formidable  army,  w'ilh  which  he  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans; and  it  was  not  without  considerable  loss 
that  Germanicus  made  good  bis  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Thusne'.da, 
the  wife  of  Arminius,  feU  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
inanicus.  [Arminiua.]  Next  year  (IG)  Ger* 
manicut  placed  hit  troops  on  board  a fleet  of 
1000  vessels,  and  sailed  through  the  canal  of  his 
father,  Drusus  [see  p.  233,  b.],  and  the  Zuydersee 
to  the  ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amisia  (A'nu),  where  he  landed  his  forces.  After 
erouing  the  Emi  and  the  Weser,  he  fought  2 bat- 
tles with  Arminius,  in  both  of  which  the  Germans 
w'ere  completely  defeated.  The  Germans  could  no 
longer  offer  him  any  effectual  resistance,  and  Ger- 
roanicui  needed  only  another  year  to  reduce  com* 
pleielv  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe.  But  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved 
Germany.  Upon  pretence  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  aflaira  in  the  £.,  the  emperor  recalled  Germani- 
ens  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  May,  17.  In  the  samo  year  all  the  Eastern 
proviocet  were  assigned  to  Germanicus ; but  Ti- 
berius placed  Cn.  Fiso  in  conimuiid  of  Syria,  w'ith 
s<*iT  ‘t  instructions  to  check  and  thwart  Germanicus. 
Piso  soon  showed  his  hostility  to  Germanicus ; and 
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his  w’ife  Plancina,  in  like  manner,  did  erery  thing 
in  her  power  to  annoy  Agrippiim,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus. In  18,  Germanicus  proceeded  to  Arme- 
nia, where  he  placed  Zeno  on  the  throne,  and  in 
the  following  year  (19)  he  visited  %ypV  and  on 
bis  return  he  w'aa  seised  with  a dangerous  illness, 
of  which  he  died.  He  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  PIso,  and  shortly  before  be  died,  he 
summoned  bis  friends,  and  called  upon  them  to 
avenge  his  murder.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
lamented  by  the  Roman  people;  and  Tiberius  was 
oliliged  to  sacriGce  Piso  to  the  public  indignation. 
[Piso.]  By  Agrippina  he  h^  9 children,  of 
whom  6 survived  him.  Of  these  the  most  noto- 
rious were  the  emperor  Caligula,  and  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero.  Oermanicos  was  an  author 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  aeveral  poetical  workb 
^V*e  still  possess  the  remains  of  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Phaenomma  of  Aratus.  The  latest 
edition  of  tljis  work  is  by  Orelli  at  the  end  of  his 
Phaednis,  Zurich,  1831. 

Oenzuklcla  or  Caeai&rte  Gemuutloa  (r<pua- 
eiVcia,  Kaisdpsia  Tepfios'M^),  a town  in  the  Syrian 
province  of  Commagcrie,  near  the  borders  of  Lap* 
padocia  ; the  birthplace  of  the  heretic  Nestoriua 

Qem  (Fsp^a:  near  El‘Kuti/\  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Arabia,  and  a great  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Oerraeiis  or  (jcrraicus  {Elttuh 
Baji$)y  a bay  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
2400  stadia  (240  geog.  miles=4^  of  lat.)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigria  The  city  was  5 Konuiu  miles 
in  circuit  The  inhabitaiiu,  called  Gemei  (r«^7oi) 
were  said  to  have  be<‘n  originally  Ciialdaeans,  who 
Were  driven  out  of  Babylon.  There  was  a small 
place  of  the  same  name  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of 
Egypt,  between  Pelosium  and  M.  Casiut,  50  stadia 
or  8 Homan  miles  from  the  former. 

Oeirhoi  (Fep^s),  a river  of  Scythia,  flowing 
through  a country  of  the  same  name,  was  a branch 
of  the  Borysthenes,  and  flowed  into  the  Hypacyris, 
dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scythiaiu  from 
that  of  the  Royal  ^ythians. 

Gkruada  {Gtromt\  a town  of  the  Ausetani  in 
Hispanin  Tarmconeuiis,  ou  the  road  from  Tarraco 
to  Narl>o  in  Gniil. 

Oarjhm  or  Gdrj^fiaei  (FTjpodrv^t),  son  of  Chry- 
saor  and  Callirrho^  a monster  with  3 hoods  or, 
according  to  others,  with  3 bodies  united  togellK-r. 
was  a king  in  Spain,  and  possessed  mnguiflet^nt 
oxen,  which  Hercules  carried  away.  For  details 
see  Hkr<  ULBA. 

(}eiori&oum  {Dculognr)^  a poi;^  of  the  Moriiri 
in  Gallia  Belglca,  at  which  persons  usually  em* 
liarked  to  cross  ov<  r to  Britain : it  was  subse- 
quently called  Bononla,  whence  its  modern  nonu-. 

Oauliu  Fldnit.  f Flurcs.  ] 

Oita,  SepUmltUi  bn>t’ricr  of  (^loracalla,  by  whom 
he  was  assassinated,  a.  o.  212.  For  details  see 
Caracalla. 

Oitaa,  a Thracian  people,  called  Daci  by  the 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  place  them 
S.  of  the  Ister  {Ouhttbf)  near  its  mouths  ; but  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  they  dwelt  be- 
yond this  river  and  N.  of  the  Triballu  They  were 
driven  by  the  Sunnatians  further  W.  towards  Ger- 
amny.  For  their  later  history  see  Dacia. 

Ofga&tM  (FivdKTsr),  the  giants.  According  to 
Homer,  they  were  a gigantic  and  savage  mce  ot 
men,  dwelling  in  the  distant  W.  in  the  island  ot 
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Trinacioi  arul  were  dc»trove<]  on  acconnt  of  their  OitlSdas  (rtridSor).  a Laoedaomonian  architoot 
insolence  towards  the  j;oda  Hesiod  considers  statuary,  and  poet.  He  completed  the  temple  r f 
them  as  divine  beinfrs*  w ho  sprang  from  the  blood  Athena  Polimichos  at  Sparta,  and  ornamented  it 
that  fell  from  Umnus  upon  the  earth,  so  that  Oe  with  works  in  bmnze,  which  it  w*as  called 
(the  earth)  wras  their  mother.  Neither  Homer  nor  the  Brazen  House,  and  hence  the  goddess  received 
Hesiod  know  any  thing  about  their  contest  with  the  surname  of  XaAeooiaor.  He  composed  a hymn 
the  gods.  — Later  poets  and  mythogmphers  Ire-  to  the  goddess,  besides  other  poems.  He  flourished 
quently  confound  them  with  the  Titans,  and  repre*  about  B.  c.  516,  and  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of 
sent  tliem  as  enemies  of  Zeus  and  the  gods,  whose  any  distinction. 

al)ode  on  OlNnnpus  they  attempt  to  take  by  storm.  Olabrio,  Aidlluj,  plebeians.  1.  C.,  quaestor 
Their  battle  with  the  gods  seems  to  be  only  an  ihii*  a.  c.  203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  1 97.  He  acted 
tation  of  the  revolt  of  the  Titans  against  Uranus,  as  interpreter  to  the  Athenran  embassy  in  155, 
Ge.  it  is  said,  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former  when  the  3 philosophers,  Cameadet,  Diogenes,  and 
children,  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Uiguntes,  C'ritobus  came  ns  envoys  to  Home.  He  wrote  in 
who  were  beings  of  a monstrous  size,  with  fearful  Greek  a history  of  Home  from  the  earliest  period 
countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  They  were  to  his  own  times.  It  w’as  translated  into  Latin  by 
bom,  according  to  some,  in  tlie  Phlegraean  plains  one  Claudius,  and  his  version  ii  cited  by  Livy, 
in  Sicily.  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  under  the  titles  of  AnmJff  Aeiliuni  (zzv.  39)  and 
others,  in  the  Thracian  Pallene.  In  their  native  UlfH  Acilia»i  (zxxv.  14).  — 9.  X\,  tribune  of  the 
land  they  made  an  attack  upon  heaven,  Udng  plebs  201,  praetor  196,  and  consul  191.  In  his 
armed  with  huge  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees.  'I'he  consulship  he  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
gods  were  told  that  they  could  not  conquer  the  and  subsequently  the  Aetolions  likewise. » 8.  IT., 
giants  without  the  assistance  of  a mortal ; where-  married  a daughter  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul 
upon  they  summoned  Hercules  to  their  aid.  The  1 1-5,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  him  to  divorce, 
giants  Alcyoneus  and  Porphyriou  distinguished  Glabrio  wns  praetor  urbanus  in  70,  when  hr  presided 
themselves  above  their  brethren.  Alcyoneus  was  at  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  He  was  consul  in 
immortal  so  long  as  he  fought  in  his  native  land  ; 67.  and  in  the  following  year  proconsul  of  Cilicia, 
but  Hercules  dragged  him  away  to  a foreign  laud.  He  succeeded  L.  Lucullns  in  tho  command  of  the 
and  thus  killed  him.  Purphyrion  was  killed  by  wmr  Against  Mitbridates,  but  remaint-d  inactive  in 
the  lightning  of  Zens  and  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  Rithynia.  He  was  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey.— 
The  other  giants,  whose  number  is  said  to  have  4.  1C\,  ion  of  No.  3,  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
been  24,  were  then  killed  one  after  another  by  the  Cn.  Pompey,  b.  c.  81,  who  married  his  mother 
gods  and  Hercules,  and  some  of  them  were  buried  after  her  compulsory  divorce  from  the  elder  Gla- 
by  their  conquen>rs  under  (volcanic)  islonda — It  brio.  Aerailia  died  in  giving  birth  to  him.  In 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  w'riters  place  the  the  civil  war,  Olabrio  was  one  of  Caesar's  lien- 
giants  in  volcanic  districts ; and  it  is  probable  tliat  tenants;  commanded  the  garrison  of  Oricuin  in 
the  stnry  of  their  contest  with  the  gods  took  its  Epirus  in  48,  and  was  stationed  in  Sicily  in  46. 
origin  from  volcanic  convultiona  He  was  twice  defended  on  capital  charges  by 

Oigdnns  (riTwros:  Fit^iot),  a town  and  pro-  Cicero,  and  acquitted, 
montory  of  Macedonia  on  the  Thcrmaic  gulf.  Olania,  more  usually  written  Clanio. 

Oildb,  or  Oildon,  a Moorish  chieftain,  governed  Olintun  livli  (nr.  lifiny  Ku.),  a town  of  the 
Africa  for  some  years  ns  a subject  of  the  Western  Salves  in  Gallia  Narbooensis. 
empire;  but  in  a.  o.  397.  he  transferred  his  allc-  OlaphjNn.  [AacHSLAVa,  No.  6.] 

giance  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  emperor  Ar-  Glaiic4  (PAovtcT;).  1.  One  of  the  Nereides,  the 

cadius  accepted  himasasubject.>  Siiiicho,  guardian  name  Glance  being  only  a personiflentiou  of  the 
of  Honorius,  sent  an  army  against  him.  Gildo  colour  of  the  iea.~8.  Daughter  of  Creon  of  Co- 
WAS  defeated  ; and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  put  an  rinth,  also  called  Crensa.  For  details  tee  C'rbi>k. 
end  to  his  own  life  by  hanging  himself  (398).  Olauola,  C.  SarrlUiit,  praetor  B.  c.  lUU,  the 
The  history  of  this  wiir  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  chief  supporter  of  Satuminus,  with  whom  he  w’aa 
Claiidian't  poems  {Dt  litUo  GiUmico).  put  to  death  in  this  year.  (Satuhninus.] 

Gindinu  (FieSopoi:  6'iWuvvj),  a very  strong  Olaneiu  (FAaoirlar),  1.  King  of  the  Taulnn- 
fortress  in  the  district  of  Cyrrbestice  in  Syria,  turns,  one  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  fought  against 
N.  £.  of  Antioch.  Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c.  335.  In  316  he  afforded 

(Hrbft,  a city  on  the  island  of  Meninx  {Jfrbah),  an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Ix^er  Syrtis,  in  N.  surrender  him  to  C^sander.  In  307  he  invaded 
Africa : celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  purple.  Epirus,  and  placed  Pyrrhus,  then  12  yean  old, 
Oisoo  or  Oifgo  (Ft^Kwr  or  i.  Son  of  upon  the  throne.  8.  A Greek  physician,  who 

Hamilcar  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  c«iitury  b.  c. 
of  Himero,  B.  c.  480.  In  consequence  of  this  3.  A statuary  of  Aegina,  who  made  the  bronze 
calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Carthage.  He  chariot  and  statue  of  Gelon,  flourished  b.  c.  488. 
died  at  Selinus  in  Siciiy.«»8.  Son  of  Hanno,  OUuoon  trAa^wi').  1.  Son  of  Critias, brother 
was  in  exile  when  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated  of  Callaeschruj,  and  father  of  Chamiides  and  of 
at  the  river  Criroissus  by  Timoleon,  339.  He  was  Plato's  mother,  Perictione.  — 8.  Brother  of  Plato, 
then  recalled  from  erile,  and  sent  to  oppose  Timo-  w'ho  makes  him  one  of  the  speakers  Ln  the  Republic. 
Icon,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of  OIbuotls  (FAauiror).  1.  (irandson  of  Aeolus,  son 
importance.  ^8.  Commander  of  the  Corthagini  n of  Sisyphus  and  Merope,  and  lather  of  Beliero- 
garrison  at  Lilybaeum,  at  the  end  of  the  flnt  Punic  phonies.  He  lived  at  rotniae,  despised  the  power 
war.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  241,  he  was  of  Aphrodite,  and  did  not  allow  his  mares  to  breed, 
deputed  by  the  government  to  treat  with  the  me^  that  they  might  be  the  stronger  for  the  horse  race, 
cenarics  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  but  he  was  seized  According  to  others  he  fed  them  with  human  fle»h. 
by  them  and  put  to  death.  This  excited  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  who  destroyed 
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him.  Accordintf  to  some  accounts  hU  horses  be- 
came frightened  and  threw  him  out  of  his  chariot, 
as  be  was  contending  in  the  fiincml  games  cele- 
bnited  b\r  Acastus  in  honour  of  his  father  Pelias. 
According  to  others,  his  horses  tore  him  to  pieces, 
having  drunk  from  the  water  of  a sacred  well  in 
Boeotia,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  seised 
with  madness.  Glnucus  of  Potniae  (FAaDKot  Ilor. 

was  the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus.  2.  Son  of  Hippolochiis,  and  grand- 
son of  Bellerophontes.  was  a Lycian  prince,  and 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality  ; and 
when  they  recognised  one  another  in  the  battle, 
they  abstained  from  hghting,  and  exchanged  arms 
with  one  another.  GUucus  was  slain  by  Ajax.*-* 
3.  Son  of  the  Messenian  king  Aepytus,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete, 
When  a boy,  he  fell  into  a cask  full  of  honey, 
and  was  smothered.  Minos  searched  for  his  son 
in  rain,  and  w'as  at  length  informed  by  Apollo  or 
the  Curetes  that  the  person  who  should  devise 
the  most  appropriate  comparison  between  a cow, 
which  could  assume  3 dilferent  colours,  and  any 
other  object,  would  find  the  boy.  The  soothsayer 
Pulyidus  of  Argos  solved  the  problem  by  likening 
the  cow  to  a mulberry,  which  is  at  first  white, 
then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.  By  his  prophetic 
powers  he  then  discovered  the  boy.  Minos  now 
required  Polyidus  to  restore  hit  son  to  life  ; but  as 
he  could  not  accomplish  this,  Alinot  ordered  him  to 
l>e  entombed  alive  w’ith  the  body  of  Glaucus. 
When  Polyidus  was  thus  shut  up  in  the  vault,  he 
saw  a serpent  ap|wnaching  the  dead  body,  and 
killed  the  reptile.  Presently  another  serpent  came, 
and  placed  a herb  upon  the  dead  serpent,  which 
was  thereby  restored  to  life.  Thereupon  Polyidus 
covered  the  body  of  Glniicui  with  the  same  herb, 
and  the  boy  at  once  rose  into  life  again.  The 
story  of  Glaucus  and  Polyidus  was  a favourite  stib- 
ject  with  the  ancient  poets  and  artists.  — 6.  Of 
Anlhedon  in  Boeotia,  a hsherman,  who  became 
immortal  by  eating  a part  of  the  divine  herl^which 
Cronos  bad  sown.  His  parentage  is  differently 
stated  : some  called  hit  father  Copeus,  others  Po- 
lybus,  the  husband  of  Euboea,  and  others  again 
Anthedon  or  Poseidon.  He  was  further  said  to 
have  been  a clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship 
Argo,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as 
their  steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  against 
the  Tyrrhenians,  Glaucus  alone  remained  unhurt ; 
he  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  w*ai 
visible  to  none  save  Jason.  From  this  moment  he 
became  a marine  deity,  and  was  of  service  to  the 
Argonauts.  The  story  of  his  sinking  or  leaping 
into  the  sea  was  variously  modified  in  the  different 
traditions.  There  was  a belief  in  Greece  that  once 
in  every  year  Glaucus  visited  all  the  coasts  and 
islands,  accompanied  by  manne  monsters,  and  gave 
his  prophecies.  Fishermen  and  sailors  paid  particular 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  his  oracles,  which 
were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy.  He  is  said 
to  have  even  instructed  Apollo  in  the  prophetic 
art  Some  writers  stated  that  he  dwelt  in  Delot, 
where  he  prophesied  in  conjunction  with  the 
nymphs  ; but  the  place  of  hit  abode  varied  in  dif- 
ferent traditions.  The  stories  about  his  various 
loves  were  favourite  subjects  with  the  ancient  poets. 
— 6.  Of  Chioa,  a statuary'  in  metal,  distinguished 
as  the  Inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals  (xdA- 
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Xwir),  flourished  & c.  490.  IHs  moet  noted  work 
was  an  iron  base  (ibro«rpnri}pt3(or),  which,  with 
the  silver  bowl  it  supported,  w'as  presented  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi  by  Alyattes.  king  of  Lydia. 

Glaiuma  (PAaviros).  L A small  river  of  Phry  gia, 
falling  into  the  Miteander  near  Kuroenia.  — 2.  A 
small  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Glaucus  {Ottlf  of  Makri), 

Glatietu  Sinui.  [OLAixua.] 

GiMa&ria  (^4  me/and),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
the  Frisii,  so  called  from  ^^glessum  or  amber  which 
was  foimd  there  : its  proper  name  was  Austcnivia. 

GUtftt  (FAlcraf : FAKroKrios),  an  ancient  town 
in  Boeotia.  on  Mt  Hypaton.  It  w*ai  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias. 

Glyeaa,  Kiehaal,  a Byzantine  historian,  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  ^itfra/s  \ $l€\o$ 
containing  the  history  of  the  world  f^m  tho 
creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  a.  o. 
1118.  Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836. 

Glyc&u  (FAva^pa),  the  sweet  one,**  a fa- 
vourite name  of  Aetotme.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairae  of  this  name  are,  L The  daughter  of  Tha- 
lassis,  and  the  mistress  ofHarpalas.— 2.  OfSicyon, 
and  the  mistress  of  Pausias. — 3.  A favourite  of 
Horace. 

GlycMoa,  became  emperor  of  the  W.  a.  d. 
473,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius.  by  the  assistance 
of  Gundobald  the  Burgundian.  But  the  Byzaiuino 
court  did  not  acknowledge  Glycerius,  and  pro- 
claimed Julias  Nepos  emperor,  by  whom  Glycerins 
was  dethroned  (474),  and  compelled  to  bc«>me  a 
priesL  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salona  in 
Dalmatia. 

Glyoon  (FAvirwr),  an  Athenian  sculptor,  knoam 
to  us  by  bis  magnificent  colossal  marble  statue  of 
Hercules,  commonly  called  the  ^ Famese  Her- 
cules.** It  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
and,  after  adorning  the  Famese  palace  for  some 
time,  was  removed  to  the  royal  museum  at  Naples. 
It  represents  the  hero  retting  on  his  club,  after  one 
of  his  labours.  The  swollen  muscles  admirably 
express  repose  after  severe  exertion.  Glycon  pro- 
bably lived  under  the  early  Homan  emperors. 

Gnipho,  X.  Antdaltu,  a Roman  rhetorician, 
was  bom  b.c.  114,  in  Gaul,  but  studied  at  Alex- 
andria. He  afterwards  established  a school  at 
Home,  which  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
men,  and  among  others  by  Cicero,  when  be  was 
praetor. 

Gabatu,  Gnosttu.  [Cnosus.] 

Odbrjfaa  (Fsftfpw),  a noble  Persian,  one  of  the 
7 conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Magian.  He 
accompanied  Darius  into  Scythia.  He  was  doubly 
related  to  Darius  by  marriage : Darius  married  the 
daughter  of  Gobryas,  and  Oobryas  married  the 
sister  of  Darius. 

Golgi  (FoA^of ; FdAyioj),  a town  in  C3rprus,  of 
uncertain  site,  was  a Sicyonian  colony,  and  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus). 

Gompbi  (Fd^t^t:  Fofi^fVf),  a town  in  Hestiae- 
Otis  in  Thessaly,  was  a strong  fortress  on  the  confines 
of  Epirus,  and  commanded  the  chief  pass  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus : it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Caesar  (b.  c.  48),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

Gouti,  Gosnus  (Fdrvm,  Fd^ror:  Fdw<or),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Peneus  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  was,  from  its  position,  of  great  military 
importance;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  after  the  time 
of  the  wars  between  the  ifaccdonians  and  Romans. 
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G^HTdi&noi,  X.  Antd&lutf  the  nnme  of  3 Ro* 
man  euipcrore,  father,  son,  and  frandson.  L bur- 
named  Afrioftnot,  son  of  Melius  ManiUiis  and 
Ulpta  Gordinna,  possessed  a princely  fortune,  and 
was  distinguished  alike  by  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence.  In  his  Ut  consulship,  a.  d.  213,  he 
was  the  colleague  of  Caracnlla  ; in  his  2nd  of  Alex- 
ander Sererus  ; and  soon  afterwards  was  nominated 
pn»consul  of  Africa.  After  governing  Africa  for 
s<‘veral  years  with  justice  and  iiilegriiy,  a rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  procurator  of  Maximinus.  The 
ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  compelled  Gordian, 
who  was  now  in  his  80th  year,  to  as<*ume  the  im- 
perial title.  He  ent4>red  on  his  new  duties  at  Car- 
tilage in  the  month  of  February,  ossocinted  his  son 
with  him  in  the  empire,  and  dt'spatched  letters  to 
Home,  announcing  his  elevation.  Gordianus  and 
his  son  were  at  once  proclaimed  .\ugusti  by  the 
s<>nate,  and  preparations  were  made  in  Italy  to 
n sist  Mnximinus.  But  meantime  a certain  Capel- 
lianus,  procurator  of  Nuinidia.  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Gordiani  and  marched 
against  them.  The  younger  Gordianus  was  de- 
feated by  him,  and  slain  in  the  battle  ; and  his 
aged  father  therenpon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
niter  reigning  less  than  2 months,  ~ 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Fnbia  Orestflia,  was  bom  a.  d. 
IS‘2,  was  associated  with  hit  father  in  the  purple, 
and  fell  in  battle,  as  recorded  above.  <^8.  Grand- 
son of  the  elder  Gordianus,  either  by  a daughter  or 
by  the  younger  Gordianus.  The  soldiers  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  in  July,  a.  d.  23B,  after  the 
murder  of  Balbiiiiis  and  Pupienus  although  he  w'rs 
n mere  boy,  probably  not  more  than  12  years  old. 
He  reigned  t>  years,  from  238  to  244.  In  241  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Misitheus,and  in  the  same 
year  set  out  for  the  K.  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians.  With  the  assistance  of  Misilheus. 
he  defeated  the  Persians  in  242.  Misilheus  died  in 
the  following  year  ; and  Philippus,  whom  Gordian 
had  taken  into  his  couhdence,  excited  discontent 
among  the  soldiers,  who  at  length  rose  in  open 
mutiny,  and  assassinated  Gordian  in  Mesopotamia, 
244.  He  was  succeeded  by  Philippus. 

OordltUD  (rdp5u)»',  Topalov  the  ancient 

capital  of  Phrygia,  the  royal  ivsidence  of  the  kings 
of  the  dynasty  of  Gordius,  and  the  scene  of  Alex- 
anders celebrated  exploit  of*'  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot.''  [GoRnius].  It  was  situnt^  in  the  W. 
of  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  was  afterwards  called 
Gulatia,  N.  of  Pessiiius,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Saiigariiis.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  received 
the  name  of  Juliopolis  (T<n>\im/aoAif }. 

Gordias  (FopSior),  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  father  of  Midas,  was  originally  a poor  peasant. 
Internal  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  Phrygia, 
an  omcle  informed  the  inhabitants  that  a waggon 
would  bring  them  a king,  who  should  at  the  same 
time  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  When  the 
people  were  deliberating  on  these  points,  Gordius, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  in 
his  waggon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at 
once  acknowledged  him  as  king.  Gordius,  out  of 
gratitude,  dedicated  his  chanot  to  Zeus,  in  the 
acropolis  of  Gordium.  The  pole  was  fast.-ned  to 
the  yoke  by  a knot  of  bark ; and  an  oracle  d»> 
dared  that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot 
should  reign  over  all  Asm.  Alexander,  on  his 
arriral  at  Oordium,  cut  the  knot  w'itb  bis  sword, 
Bad  applied  the  orade  to  bimaclt 
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Gordl&Ucbot  (Fopilou  ruxos)t  a town  in  Caria, 
near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  between  Antiochia  ud 
Mai'aiidruni  and  I'aboe. 

Gordyaei  [Goroysnb.] 

Oordjraai  Xontes  frd  TopSuaid  Spij:  i\fouMiains 

of  Kurdutan\  the  name  given  by  $lral>o  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  broad  belt  of  niouiitAins,  which  separates 
the  Ticris  valley  from  the  great  table  huid  of  /run, 
and  which  divided  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from 
Armenia  and  Media.  They  are  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Anncnia  at  Ararat,  whence  they  run 
S.  £.  between  the  Arsissa  Palus  {Lake  Fun)  and 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  its  upper  conHiients 
as  iar  AS  the  confines  of  Media,  where  the  chain 
turns  more  to  the  S.  and  was  called  Zagros. 

Gordyise  or  Corduind  (FopSei)*^, 
a mountainous  district  in  the  S.  of  .\nnenia  Major, 
between  the  Arsissa  Palus  (Lake  r<i«i)  and  the 
Gurdyabi  Muntxs.  After  the  Mithridntic  War, 
it  was  assigned  by  Pompey  toTIgnincs,  with  whom 
its  possession  liad  been  disputed  by  the  Parthian 
king  Phraates.  Tmjan  added  it  to  the  Roman 
empire;  and  it  formed  afterwards  a constant  object 
of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian 
aiid  Persian  kings,  but  was  for  the  most  part 
virtually  independent.  Its  warlike  inhabitants, 
allied  Fop3va*oi  or  CorduCnl,  w*rre  no  doubt  the 
same  people  as  the  Cardi  chi  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geographers,  and  the  Kut-de  of  modem  times. 

(FdpTif),  daughter  of  Oeneus  and  Althen. 
She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alone  retained  their 
original  forms,  when  their  other  sisters  were  metn- 
morpkosqd  by  Artemis  into  birds. 

(Fop^i'af).  1.  Of  Leontiui,  in  Sicily, 
a celebrated  rhetorician  and  orator,  sophist  and 
philosopher,  was  bora  about  & c.  48U,  and  is  snid 
to  have  lived  105,  or  even  109  years.  Of  his 
early  life  we  bave|no  particulars  ; but  when  he 
was  of  advanced  age  (u.  c.  427)  be  was  sent  by 
his  fellow-citizens  os  ambassador  to  Athens,  fur 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  Sy- 
racuse. He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontini 
only  for  a short  time,  and  to  have  spent  the  re- 
nmining  years  of  his  vigorous  old  age  ni  the  towns 
of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the 
Thessalian  Larissa,  enjoying  honour  everywhere 
as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rheturic.  The  common 
statement  that  Pericles  and  the  historian  Thucy- 
dides were  among  his  disciples,  cannot  be  true,  as 
he  did  not  go  to  Athens  till  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles ; but  Alcibiades,  Alcidoimu,  Aeschines,  and 
Antisthenes.  are  called  either  pupils  or  imitators  of 
Gorgias,  and  his  oratory  must  have  hail  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rhetorician  Isocrates.  The  high 
eslimatiou  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens  appears 
from  the  way  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name.  The  elo- 
quence of  Gorgias  was  chiefly  calculated  to  tickle 
the  ear  by  antitheses,  allitcnitions,  the  symmetry  of 
its  parts,  and  similar  artifices.  Two  declamations 
have  come  down  to  ut  under  the  name  of  Gorgias, 
viz.  the  Apology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium 
on  IlclcDA,  the  genuinoness  of  a'liich  is  doubtful. 
Fk'sides  his  orations,  which  were  mostly  what  the 
Greeks  called  E)kdeitic  or  speeches  for  display, 
such  as  his  oration  addressed  to  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia,  Gorgias  also  wrote  foci  com- 
munet^  probably  as  rhetorical  exercises  ; a work  on 
dissimilar  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another  on 
rhetoric.  The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not  even 
contain  the  elements  of  a scieutidc  theory  of  ora- 
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torr*  Kny  more  tlian  his  oral  instractions.  He  con*  | 
6ned  himself  to  teaching  his  pnpils  a variety  of  I 
rbeloricnl  artifices,  and  made  them  learn  by  heart 
certain  formulas  relative  to  them.  ••2.  Of  Athens 
pave  instruction  in  rhetoric  to  young  M.  Cicero, 
when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  wrote  a rh«*torical 
work,  a Latin  abridgment  of  which  by  Rotiliut 
Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  Dt  F*guri» 
Smttn^rum  et  I^octtHnnii. 

Oorgo  and  Gorgdnes  {Topy^  and  Tipyovt^'). 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Ooryo,  who  appears  in 
the  Odyssey  (xL  633}  ns  one  of  the  frightful  phan* 
toms  in  Hades:  in  the  Hind  the  Aegis  of  Athena 
contains  th»’  head  of  Gorgo,  the  terror  of  her 
enemies.  Hesiod  mentions  3 Oorgones,  Sthcno, 
Euryale,  and  Medflsa,  daughters  of  Phorcys  and 
Cetn,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Fhoi^det. 
Hesiod  placed  them  in  the  far  W.  in  theOci^nn,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Night  and  the  Hesperides; 
but  later  traditions  transfem*d  them  to  Libya.  They 
were  frightful  beings  ; instead  of  hair,  their  heads 
were  covered  with  hissing  serpents  ; and  they  had 
wings,  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth.  Medusa, 
who  alone  of  her  sisters  vras  mortal,  was.  accorditig 
to  some  legends,  at  first  a beautiful  maiden,  but 
her  hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena,  in 
cnnsi'qiience  of  her  having  become  by  Poseidon 
the  mother  of  Chr^'saor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of 
Athena's  temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fear- 
ful that  ever}'  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  diffictilty  which  Per- 
seus hod  in  killing  her.  {Pbusei's.]  Athena  af- 
terwards placed  the  head  in  the  centra  of  her 
shield  or  breastplate. 

Oort^,  Gorina  (rdpTw.  r<f/>TUKo:  Popr^vior). 
1.  (Nr.  //uyios  Dkrka  Hu.,  6 miles  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Ida),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Crete, 
on  the  river  liethaeus,  DO  stadia  from  its  harbour 
Lebcn,  and  130  stadia  from  its  other  harbour  Ma- 
talia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Europa,  whence  it  was  called  Heilotu ; and  it 
w*as  subsequently  peopled  by  Minyans  and  Tyrr- 
hene-Pelasgiani,  whence  it  also  Imre  the  name  of 
Larissa.  It  was  the  2nd  city  in  Crete,  being  only 
inferior  to  Cnnssiis  ; and  on  the  decline  of  the  latter 
place  under  the  Romans,  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  island.*— 8.  .Also  OortjS  (Nr.  Ru.), 

a town  in  Arcadia  on  the  riverGortynius,  a tributary 
of  the  Alpheus. 

Oortfnla  {Voprvyla\  a town  in  Emathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Gotarxes.  [.Akhacrs  XX.  XXI.] 

Oothi,  GotllOnM,  Oattdnee,  a powerful  German 
people,  who  played  an  important  part  in  tlie  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  They  originally  dwelt 
on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  where  they  urc  placed  by  Tacitus;  but 
they  afterwards  migrated  $.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century,  they  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  Camcalla  encountered  them  on 
his  march  to  the  E.  In  the  reitm  of  the  emperor 
Philippas  (a.  D.  244 — 249),  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  a great  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia;  and  in  consequence  of  their  settling  in  the 
countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Getae  and 
Scythians,  they  are  frequently  called  Imih  Oelae 
and  Scythians  by  later  writers.  From  the  time  of 
Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  against  the 
Roman  empire  became  more  frequent  and  more 
destructive.  In  A,  D.  272  the  emperor  Aurelian 
surrendered  to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about 
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I this  time  that  we  find  them  separated  into  2 great 

I divisions,  the  Ostrogoths  or  E.  Goths,  and  the 
Visigoths  or  W.  Goths.  The  Ostroeoths  settled  in 
Moesia  and  Paiinonia,  while  the  Visigoths  remained 
N.  of  the  Danube. — The  Visigoths  under  their  king 
.Alaric  invaded  Italy, and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
(410).  A few  years  afterwards  they  settled  per- 
manently in  the  S.  W.  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital.  From 
thrnce  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they  also  founded 
a kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more  than  2 centuries, 
till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs.— The  OstT'v 
goths  meantime  had  extended  their  dominions 
almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  ; and  the 
emperor  Zeno  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving 
them  permission  to  invade  and  conquer  Italy. 
Under  their  king  Theodore  the  Great  they  obtain^ 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  Theodorie 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostrogothic 
dynasty  reigned  in  the  eountrj’,  till  it  was  destroyed 
by  Norses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  553. — 
The  Ostre^ths  embraced  Christianity  at  an  early 
period  ; and  it  was  for  their  use  that  UlphiUs 
translated  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Gothini,  a Celtic  people  in  the  S.E.  of  Germany, 
subject  to  the  Qiiadi. 

Graoolitoui,  If.  JtLnliUi  assumed  his  cognomen 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C.  Gracchus.  He 
wrote  a work,  De  PofnUiiihut^  which  gave  au 
account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  magistracies 
from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It  w*as  addrc‘ised  to 
T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  father  of  Cicero's  friend. 
This  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  value,  is  lost,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  cited 
by  Joannes  Lydus.  [LvD’iS.l 

Graechiu,  ^mprCaloa,  plebeians.  Tib.,  a 
distinguished  gimeral  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In 
D C.  216  he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  M. 
Junius  Pen  ; in  215  consul  for  the  first  time  ; and 
in  213  consul  for  the  2nd  time.  In  212  he  fell  in 
battle  against  Mago,  at  Campi  Veteres,  in  Lncania. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honoured  it 
with  a magnificent  burial. ^8.  Tib.,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  187 ; and  although  personalty  hostile 
to  P.  Scipio  Afriennus,  he  defended  him  against 
the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  th^'  aristocmtical  p^irty.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence  Gracchus  was  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  P. 
Scipio  Afrioanus.  In  101  he  was  praetor,  and  re- 
ceived Hispania  Citerior  as  his  province,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  success  against  the 
Oltibcrians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he 
gained  their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  retunied  to  Rome  in  178  ; and  was  consul  in 
177,  when  he  was  sent  against  the  Sardinians,  who 
revolted.  He  reduced  them  to  complete  submission 
in  176,  and  returned  to  Home  in  175.  He  broueht 
with  him  so  large  a number  of  captives,  that  they 
were  sold  for  a mere  trifle,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  Sar<ii  reno/es.  In  169  he  was  censor 
with  C.  Claudius  Pulchcr,  and  was  consul  a 2nd 
time  in  163. — He  had  12  children  by  Cornelia,  all 
of  whom  died  at  an  early  age,  except  the  2 tribunes, 
Tiberius  and  Caius.  and  a daughter,  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  to  P.ScipioAfricanus  the  younger. —3. 
Tib.,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  educated  together  with  his  brother 
Caius  by  his  illustrious  mother,  Cornelia,  who  made 
it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her  sons  worth) 
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of  thoir  father  and  of  her  own  ance«ton.  She  wa»  1 
Oftsi^ted  in  the  education  of  her  diildren  by  eminent 
Greeks,  who  exercised  great  influence  u[>on  the  I 
minds  of  the  two  brothers,  and  among  whom  we 
have  especial  mention  of  Diophanes  of  Mytilene, 
Menelaas  of  Marathon,  and  Biossiut  of  Cumae. 
Tiberius  was  9 years  older  than  his  brother  Cnius; 
and  althoagh  they  grew  up  under  the  same  influence, 
and  their  characters  resembled  each  other  in  the 
main  outlines,  yet  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
sevonil  important  particulars.  Tiberius  was  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  ulent,  hut  surpassed  him  in  the 
amiable  traits  of  his  gentle  nature  : the  simplicity 
of  bis  demeanour,  and  his  calm  dignity,  won  for 
him  the  hearU  of  the  people.  His  eloquence,  too, 
formed  a strong  contrast  w'ith  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ; for  it  was  temperate, 
graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as  it  did  from 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart,  it  found  a ready  en> 
trance  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Tiberius 
served  in  Africa  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was  pre- 
S''nt  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (146).  In 
1S7  he  was  quaestor,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
accompanied  the  consul,  Hostilius  Mancinus,  to 
Hispania  Citerior,  where  he  gained  both  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  victorious  enemy.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  Roman  people  had  deeply  excited 
tht>  sympathies  of  Tiberius  As  he  travailed  through 
Ktruria  on  his  journey  to  Sjiain,  he  observed  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  deserted  state  of  that 
fertile  country;  thousands  of  foreign  slaves  in  chains 
were  employed  in  cultivating  the  land  and  tending 
the  flocks  upon  the  immense  estates  of  the  wealthy, 
while  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citixens,  who 
were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  had  scarcely 
their  daily  bread  or  a clod  of  earth  to  call  their 
own.  He  resolved  to  use  every  eflbrt  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  by  endeavouring  to  create  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists,  and  to 
put  n check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice  of  the 
ruling  party,  whose  covetousness,  combined  with 
the  disasters  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  had  completely 
destroyed  the  middle  class  of  snutll  landow’iiers. 
With  this  view,  he  offered  himself  as  a candidate 
for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the  rear  1 S3. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  which  enacted  that 
no  one  should  posseu  more  than  500  jiigera  of 
public  land,  had  never  been  repealed,  but  had  for 
a long  series  of  years  been  totally  disregarded.  The 
flrst  measure,  therefore,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose 
a bill  to  the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the 
Licinian  las',  but  with  the  modification,  that  be- 
sides the  500  jngera  allowed  by  that  law,  any  one 
might  possess  2.S0  jiige/a  of  the  public  land  for  each 
of  his  sons.  This  clause,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  2 ; so  that  a father  of  2 sons  might 
occupy  1000  jugera  of  public  land.  The  surplus 
was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed  in  small 
farms  among  the  poor  citizens.  The  business  of 
measuring  and  distributing  the  land  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to  be  elected  as 
a permanent  magistracy.  This  measure  encountered 
the  most  vehement  opposition  from  the  senate  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  they  got  one  of  the  tribunes 
M.  Octavius,  to  put  his  inUrce$no  or  veto  upon  the 
hill  When  neither  persuasions  nor  threats  would 
induce  Octavius  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the 
people,  upon  the  proposition  of  Tiberius,  deposed  ' 
Ootavitts  from  his  office.  The  law  was  then  passed; 
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and  the  triumvirs  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execu* 
tion  were  Tib.  Omcchus,  App.  Claudius,  his  father- 
in-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Oracchus,  who  was  then 
little  more  than  20  years  old,  and  was  seri’ing  in 
the  camp  of  P.  Scipio  at  Nuraantia.  About  this 
time  Attains  died,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  and 
his  property  to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  there- 
upon proposed  that  thi.s  property  should  he  distri- 
buted among  the  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who 
were  to  receive  lands,  to  purchase  the  necessary 
implements,  cattle  and  the  like.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  Tiberius  again  offrred  himself  as  a candi- 
date. The  senate  declared  that  it  was  illegal  for 
.any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  2 consecutive  years  ; 
hut  Tiberius  paid  no  attention  to  the  objection. 
While  the  tribes  were  voting,  a band  of  senators, 
headed  by  P.  Scipio  Nasicn,  rushed  from  the  senate 
house  into  the  fc*um  and  attacked  the  people. 
Tiberius  was  killed  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape. 
He  was  prol>ab)y  about  35  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Whatever  were  the  errors  of  Tiberius 
in  legislation,  his  motives  were  pure ; and  he  died 
the  death  of  a martyr  in  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  All  the  odium  that  has  for  many 
centuries  been  thrown  upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Caius  arose  from  party  prejudice,  and  more  esj>e- 
cialiy  from  a misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  a 
Roman  agrarian  law,  which  did  not  deal  with 
private  property,  but  only  with  the  public  land  of 
the  state,  (i^e  Did.  of  Aniiq.  art.  At^riae  1.^$.) 
—4.  C.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time 
of  his  brother's  murder,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (132), 
but  kept  aloof  from  public  aflain  far  some  ream. 
In  126  he  was  quaestor,  and  went  to  Sardinia, 
under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  ; and  there 
gained  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiers.  The  senate  attemptiKl 
to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  drending  his  popularity  in 
Home;  but  afrer  he  had  remained  there  2 years,  he 
left  the  province  without  leave,  and  returned  to  the 
city  in  124.  Urged  on  by  the  popular  wish,  and 
by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  cause  of  his  murdered 
brother,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  trihunesliip 
of  the  plebs,  and  was  elected  for  the  year  1 23.  His 
reforms  were  fiir  more  extensive  than  his  brother's, 
and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he 
carried  all  he  proposed ; and  the  senate  were  deprived 
of  some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  His 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  bis  brother.  He  next  carried  several  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  en- 
acting, that  the  soldiers  should  be  equipp^  at  the 
expense  of  the  republic ; that  no  person  under  the 
age  of  17  should  be  drafted  for  the  army  ; and 
that  every  month  com  should  be  sold  at  a low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.  In  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  jtidicet  in 
the  judicia  pnblica,  who  bad  hitherto  been  elected 
from  the  senate,  should  in  future  be  chosen  from 
the  equites ; and  that  in  every  year,  before  the 
consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should  determine 
the  2 provinces  which  the  consuls  should  have.  No 
branch  of  the  public  administration  appears  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.  He  gave  a regular  organisation 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  left  unsettled.  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  employment  to  the  poor,  he 
made  new  roads  in  all  directions,  repaired  the  old 
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oneSf  and  set  up  milestones  along  them.  ~ Cuius 
was  elected  tribune  again  for  the  following  year, 
122.  The  senate,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
niensures  of  Caius,  resolved  if  possible  to  destroy 
bis  influence  with  the  people,  that  they  might 
retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands.  For 
this  purpose  they  persuaded  M.  Livius  Drusua, 
one  of  the  colleagues  of  Caius,  to  propose  measures 
still  more  popular  than  those  of  Cuius.  The  pi'oplc 
allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  treacherous 
agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Caius 
gradually  waned.  During  his  absence  in  Africa, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  to 
establish  a colony  at  Carthage,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  his  own  laws,  his  party  had  been  considerably 
weiikened  by  the  influence  of  Drusus  and  the  aris-  i 
tocmey,  and  many  of  his  friends  had  deserted  his  I 
cause.  He  failed  in  obtaining  the  tribuneship  for  ' 
the  following  year  (121 );  and  when  his  year  of  office  I 
expired,  his  enemies  began  to  repeal  several  of  his 
enactments.  Caius  appeared  in  the  forum  to  oppose 
these  proceedings.  One  of  the  attendants  of  the 
consul  Opimius  was  slain  by  the  friends  of  Caius. 
Opimius  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 
persuade  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  unlimited 
power  to  act  as  he  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the 
republic.  Fulvius  Floccus,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Caius,  called  upon  him  to  repel  force  by  force  ; 
but  he  refbsed  to  arm,  and  while  his  friends  fought 
in  his  defence,  he  fled  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies, 
where  he  fell  by  tlie  bimds  of  his  slave,  whom  he 
had  commanded  to  put  him  to  death.  The  bodies 
of  the  slain,  whose  number  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  3000,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  their  property 
was  confiscated,  and  their  houses  demolished.  All 
the  other  frieuds  of  Gracchus  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  there  strangled. 

Oradlviu,  i.  e.  the  marching  (probably  from 
grudior\  a surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  called 
ijt'aditut  pater  and  rex  pradivus.  Mars  Gradivus 
had  a temple  outside  the  porta  Capena  on  the 
Appian  road,  and  it  is  said  that  king  Numa  ap- 
pointed 12  Salii  as  priests  of  this  god. 

Oraeae  (rparoi),  that  is,  ^ the  old  w’omen," 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Cctn,  were  3 in  number, 
I*ephredo^  and  Ditto,  and  were  also  called 

7'Anrryt/es.  They  had  grey  hair  from  their  birth  ; 
and  ho<l  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  in  common, 
which  they  borrowed  from  each  other  when  they 
wanted  them.  They  were  perhaps  marine  dei- 
ties, like  the  other  children  of  Phorcys. 

Graecia  or  Eellai  (ii  'EAAdr),  a country  in 
Europe,  the  iiihabiunts  of  which  were  called  Oraeci 
or  Hellexiet  ('EAAitvc*).  Among  the  Greeks  Heila* 
did  not  signify  any  particular  country,  bounded  by 
certain  geographical  limits,  but  was  used  in  general 
to  signify  the  abode  of  the  UellcMes,  wherever  they 
might  happen  to  be  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  co- 
lonies of  Cyrene  in  .\frica.  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  are  said 
to  be  ill  Hellas.  In  the  most  ancient  times  Hellus 
was  a small  district  of  Phthioiis  in  Thessaly,  in  , 
whicii  was  situated  a town  of  the  same  name.  As  ' 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  era-  | 
dually  spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  their  | 
name  was  adopted  by  other  trib^  who  became 
assimilated  in  language,  manners  and  customs  to  I 
the  original  Hellenes  ; till  at  length  the  w’holc  of 
the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Cerauniaii  and  Cam- 
bunion  mountains  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus  wos 
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designated  by  the  name  of  Hellas.*  Peloponnesus 
was  generally  tpolit'n  of  during  the  flourishing  times 
of  Greek  independence,  as  distinct  from  Hclias 
proper ; but  subsequently  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Greek  islands  were  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the 
barbarians.  Still  later  even  Macedonia,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Illyria  were  sometimes  reckoned  part  of 
Hellos.  The  Romans  called  the  land  of  the  Hellenes 
(iraecia,  whence  we  have  derived  the  name  of 
Greece.  They  probably  gave  this  name  to  the 
country  from  their  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  tribe  of  the  Graeci,  who  were  said  to  be  de> 
scended  from  Graecus,  a son  of  Thessalus,  and  w ho 
appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  dwelt  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Epirus. — Hellas  or  Greece  projwr,  including 
l^eloponnesuB,  lies  between  the  36th  and  46th  de- 
grees of  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  21  stand  26ih 
dt'grecs  of  E.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Ml  Olympus  to  (jape  Taenarus  is  about  2oU  Koglish 
miles  : its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is  about  180 
miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less  tlian  that  of  Por- 
tugal. On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambu* 
nian  and  Ceraunian  mounUins  from  Macedonia  and 
Illyria  ; and  on  the  other  3 sides  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.,  and 
by  the  Aegaenn  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  and  possesses 
few  extensive  plains  and  few  continuous  valleys. 
The  inhabitants  were  thus  separated  from  one 
another  by  barriers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  sur- 
mount, and  were  naturally  led  to  form  separate  p«di- 
tical  communities.  At  a later  time  the  N.  of  Greece 
was  generally  divided  into  10  districts:  Epiris, 
Thessalu,  Ac.\knania,  Aetolia,  Doris 
CRis,  Phoois,  Dukotia,  Attica  and  Meoaris 
The  R.  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  wtis  usually 
divided  into  10  districts  likewise:  Corintuia, 
SlCVONlA,  PlILlASlA,  AcIIAIA,  ElIS,  MESSB^•].^ 
Eaconica,  Cynuria,  Augolis  and  Arcadia. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  early  inhabitants, 
and  bistory  of  each  of  these  districts  is  given  iu 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  biforc  the  Hellenes  had  spread  over  the 
country,  it  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  whom 
the  Greeks  call  by  the  general  name  of  liarbarians. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Pelasginns, 
who  had  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from 
whom  a considerable  part  of  the  Greek  population 
w*as  undoubtedly  descended.  These  Pelasgians 
were  a branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race, 
and  spoke  a language  akin  to  that  of  the  Hellenes, 
whence  the  amalgamation  of  the  2 races  was  ren- 
dered much  easier.  [Pei.asgi.]  The  Hellenes 
traced  their  origin  to  a mythical  ancestor  Hellen, 
from  whose  sons  and  grandsons  they  were  divided 
into  the  4 great  tribes  of  Dorians,  Aeolians, 
Achaeans  and  lonians.  [Hellek.] 

Graecia  Magna  orG.  Major 
n name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  This  name  was  never 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy  ; it  was 
always  confined. to  the  Greek  cities  and  their  terri- 
tories, and  did  not  include  the  surrounding  districts, 
inhabited  by  tlie  Italian  tribes.  It  appears  to  have 
been  applied  chiefly  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentino 

• Evirus  is.  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  usually  In- 
cluded In  Hollas  bv  modern  geofraphers,  but  was 
eachided  by  tbe  Ore^  ihcmselvos,  as  the  EpiroU  wero 
nut  regarded  as  genuine  HcUenet. 
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futC  Tarentam,  Sybarit,  Croton,  Canlonia,  Sint 
(Heraclea),  Mctapontum,  Locri  and  Rhegium;  but 
it  aleo  included  tiie  Greek  citiee  on  the  W.  coast, 
auch  as  Cumae  and  NeapolU.  Strabo  extends  the 
appellation  even  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful ; whether  it  a'as  given 
to  the  Greek  cities  by  the  Italian  tribes  from  their 
admiring  the  magnificence  of  these  cities,  or  whether 
it  a-as  auumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  out 
of  vanity  and  ostentation,  to  show  their  superiority 
to  the  mother  country. 

Orampltu  Moiu  {Grampiam  Hill*),  a range  of 
mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia,  so* 
parating  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
Agricola  penetrated  as  far  as  these  mountains  and 
defeated  Galgacus  at  their  foot 

Granlcus  (rpdvucos : Koja-Chai),  a river  of 
Mysia  Minor,  rising  in  M.  Cotylus,  the  N.  summit 
of  Ida,  flowing  N.R.  through  the  plain  of  Adrastea, 
and  falling  into  the  Propontis  {He<*  o/  Marmara) 
E.  of  Priapus : memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  firit 
of  the  3 great  victories  by  which  Alexander  the 
Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (a.  c.  334), 
and,  in  a less  degree,  for  a victory  gained  upon  its 
banks  by  Lucullus  over  Mitbridates,  B.C.  73. 

Oraiua  (Vpdtfn : KhisAi),  a river  of  Persia,  with 
a royal  palace  on  iu  banks.  It  fell  into  the  Penian 
Gulf  near  Taoce. 

Q.  OranlnB,  a dork  employed  by  the  auc* 
tioneers  at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at  sales, 
lived  about  B.C.  110.  Although  his  occupation 
was  humble,  bis  wit  and  caustic  humour  rendered 
him  famous  among  hie  contemporaries,  and  have 
transmitted  his  name  to  posterity. 

Ch*aim&  (rpojAova : a river  in  the  land 

of  the  Qua^  and  the  S.  E.  of  Germany,  and  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  on  the  banks  of  which  M. 
Aurelius  wrote  the  1st  book  of  his  Meditatiems. 
OriUae.  [Cbaritbs.] 

Oritlkaus.  1.  Emperor  of  the  Western  Em* 
pire,  A.  D.  367 — 383,  son  of  Yalentinian  1.,  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in  367, 
when  he  was  only  8 years  old.  On  the  death  of 
Yalentinian  in  375,  Gretian  did  not  succeed  to  the 
sole  sovereignty  ; as  Yalentinian  II.,  the  half  bro- 
ther of  Augustus,  w*as  proclaimed  Augustas  by  the 
troops.  By  the  death  of  his  unde,  Valens  (378), 
the  Eastern  empire  devolved  upon  him ; but  the 
danger  to  which  the  £.  was  exposed  from  the  Goths 
led  Oratian  to  send  for  Tbe^osius,  and  appoint 
him  emperor  of  the  E.  (379).  Gratian  was  fond 
of  quiet  and  repose,  and  was  greatly  tinder  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastics,  especially  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan.  He  became  unpopular  with  the  army. 
Maximus  was  declared  emperor  in  Britain^  and 
crossed  over  to  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  Gratian, 
who  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle.«-4t.  A usurper,  who  assumed  the  pt^le 
in  Britain,  and  was  murdered  by  his  troops  about 
4 months  after  his  ele\'ation  (407).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantine.  [Constanttnur,  No.  3.] 
Ontian5p2Ut.  [Cularo.] 

Ontiinuxt  CoUia  (Xoplrw  Xd^s,  Herod,  iv. 
1 75  : Hill*  rorAosoioA),  a range  ^ wooded  hills 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  N.  Africa  between 
the  Syrt^and  containing  the  source  of  the  Cjnyps 
and  the  other  small  rivers  of  that  coast. 

Orttlui  Falisou.  [Paliscus.] 

Orktos,  VtllrloB,  procurator  of  Judaea  from 
A.  D.  15  to  27,  and  the  immediate  predeceseor  of 
Pontius  Pilate. 
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Oraviscae,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  subject 
toTarqiiinii,  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  18.3, 
and  received  new  colonists  under  Augustus.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was  un- 
healthy {wtempe*ta*  Grovitcae,  Virg.  Aea.  z.  184); 
whence  the  ancients  ridiculously  derived  its  name 
from  acrymvts.  Its  ruins  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Marta,  about  2 miles  from  the  sea,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a magnificent  arch. 

Gregfrras,  KicSphSi^,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byiantine  historians,  was  bom  about  a.d. 
1295,  and  died  about  1359.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  Hittoria  Byzaniina.  It  is  in  38  books, 
of  which  only  24  have  been  printed.  It  begins 
with  the  capture  of  (Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  and  goes  down  to  1359  ; the  24  printed 
books  contain  the  period  from  1204  to  1351. 
Edited  by  Sebopen,  Bonn,  1829. 

Grdgdiins  (rpiry^pwr).  1.  Sumamed  Haxiaii- 
xdntu,  and  usually  called  Gregory  Hasianzen, 
w'as  bom  m a village  near  Naxianzus  in  Oppa- 
doci.i  about  A.  D.  329.  His  father  took  the  great- 
est pains  with  his  education,  and  he  afterwards 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Athens,  where  he  earned 
the  greatest  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Among  his  fellow 
students  was  Julian,  the  future  emperor,  and  Basi4 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  formed  a most  intimate 
friendship.  Gregory  appears  to  have  remained  at 
Athens  about  6 years  (350 — 356),  and  then  re- 
turned home.  Having  received  ordination,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Naziansus,  where  be  discharged 
his  duties  as  a presbyter,  and  assisted  hii  aged 
father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.  In  372  bo 
was  associated  with  his  frither  in  the  bizbopric  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  374,  he  refused 
to  continue  bishop  of  Nazianxus,  as  he  was  averse 
from  public  life,  and  frmd  ef  solitary  meditation. 
After  living  some  years  in  retirement,  be  was  sum- 
! moned  to  Constantinople  in  379,  in  order  to  defend 
I the  orthodox  fizith  against  the  Arians  and  other 
heretics.  In  380  he  was  made  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  emperor  Theodosius ; but  he 
resigned  the  office  in  the  following  year  (381),  and 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  life.  He  lived  in  so- 
litude at  his  paternal  estate  at  Naziantos,  and  there 
he  died  in  389  or  390.  His  extant  works  are,  1. 
Orations  or  Sermons  ; 2.  Letters  ; 3.  Poema  Hit 
discourses,  though  sometime*  really  eloquent,  are 
genetallj  nothing  more  than  favourable  specimens 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  Khools.  He  is  more  earnest 
than  Chrysostom,  but  not  so  ornamental  He  is 
more  artificial  but  also  more  attractive,  than  Basil 
Edited  by  Morell  Paris,  2 vola  fol,  1609 — 1611, 
reprinted  1630.  Of  the  Benedictine  edition,  only 
the  first  volume  containing  the  discoonez,  was 
published,  Paris,  1778.—2.  Kystiaus,  bishop  of 
Nyssa  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Basil  and  was  born  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
about  331.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  about 
372,  and,  like  his  brother  Basil  and  their  friend 
Gregory  Nasianzen,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
orthodoxy.  Ho  died  soon  after  394.  Like  his 
brother,  he  was  an  eminent  rfaetorician,  but  his 
oratory  often  offends  by  its  extravagance.  His 
works  are  edited  by  Mosell  and  Qretser.  2 vols. 
fbl.  Paris,  1815— 1818.«»8.  Sumsmed  Thauma- 
torgtu,  from  hit  miracles,  was  bom  at  Neocae- 
•area  in  Cappadocia,  of  heathen  parenta.  He  was 
converted  to  Christisnity  by  Origen,  about  234, 
and  subsequently  became  the  bishop  of  bis  native 
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town.  He  died  eoon  after  265.  HU  works  are 
not  nuraeroui.  The  best  edition  U the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1 622. 

Grudli,  a people  in  Oallia  Belgica,  subject  to  the 
Nervii,  N.  of  the  Scheldt. 

Onu&Mitum  (Gruroentinus : II  Palazxo)^  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania  on  the  road  from 
Beneventum  to  Heracleo,  frequentlf  mentioned  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war. 

OrylltLS  (rpv\Aos),  elder  son  of  Xenophon,  fell 
at  the  bottle  of  Mantinea,  B.  c.  362,  after  he  bad, 
according  to  some  accounts,  given  Epaminondas  his 
mortal  wound. 

Or^nia  or  -Inst  (PpuMeia,  rpvvioi'),  a very  ancient 
fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticus,  in 
the  S.  of  Mysto,  between  Elaeo  and  Myrina,  70 
stadia  from  the  fonner  and  40  from  the  Utter; 
celebrated  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
is  hence  called  Grynaeus  Apollo  (Viig.  Aen.  ir. 
345).  It  possessed  also  a good  harbour.  Parmenion, 
the  general  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  never  again 
restored. 

Orypi  or  GryphtLS  (Ppod*),  a griffin,  a fabulous 
animal,  dwelling  in  the  Rhipacan  mountains,  be- 
tween the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one-eyed  Ari- 
maspians,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  the  north.  The 
Arimaspians  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  st«al  the  gold,  aod  hence  arose  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  griffin.  The  body  of  the  | 
griffin  w'as  that  of  a lion,  while  the  head  and  wings 
were  those  of  an  eagle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  East,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  an- 
cient. They  arc  also  mentioned  among  the  fabulous 
animals  which  guarded  the  gold  of  IndiiL 

Otigarni  or  Onbeziu,  a people  of  Germany,  pro- 
bably of  the  tame  race  as  the  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  on  its  left  bank,  between  the 
Ubii  and  Batr^vi. 

Gulossa,  a Numidian,  2nd  son  of  Masinissa, 
and  brother  to  Micipia  and  Mastanabal.  On  the 
death  of  Masinissa,  in  & c.  149,  be  succeeded 
along  with  hit  brothers  to  the  dominions  of  their 
father.  He  left  a son,  named  Maastvs. 

Gtraaus  (roupoTot,  ro^oiai),  a river  of  India, 
flowing  throtigh  the  country  of  the  Guraei  (in  the 
N.W.  of  the  Punjab),  into  the  Cophen. 

Gattftnei.  [Gothi.] 

GjHirns  or  G^ra(d  rvopof,vd  Tvopa:  ruapeuv: 
Ob'ara  or  Jura),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a small  Uland 
S.  W.  of  Andros,  poor  and  unproductive,  and  in- 
habited only  by  fishermen.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  a place  of  banishment.  {Aude  aiiquid 
brtribus  Gyaris  H caroert  Juv.  i.  73.) 

Gfds  or  Oyges  (PvT^t,  Pi^s),  son  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  (ie  (Earth),  one  of  the  giants  with 
loo  hands,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods. 

Gygaous  Lacos  (n  Tuyalti  klfurn : iMheof  Mar- 
mom),  a small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  the  rivers 
Hermus  aad  Hyllus,  N of  Sardis,  the  necropolis  of 
which  city  was  on  iu  banks.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Coloi;. 

Gfg4s  (Pi^f),  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dyncisty  of  the  Mermnadae,  dethroned  Ondaules, 
and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  related  under 
Cakdal'Lks.  He  reigned  h.  c.  716 — 678.  He 
sent  magnificent  presents  to  Delphi,  and  carried  on 
various  wars  with  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  such 
as  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  and  Magnesia. 

•*  The  riches  of  Oyges  **  became  a proverb. 
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I Gj'UppQS  (PJAjwitos),  a Spartan,  son  of  Cleao- 
I dridas,  was  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to 
Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  b.  c.  414. 
Under  his  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  annament,  and  took  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias  prisoners,  413.  In  404  he  was 
commissioned  by  Lysander,  after  the  capture  of 
Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treasure ; but  by  open- 
ing the  seams  of  the  sacks  underneath,  he  ab- 
stracted a considerable  portion.  The  theft  was 
discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into  exile. 
— The  syllable  PoX-  in  the  name  of  Gylippus  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Latin  Giltnu. 

OTumaalae.  [Balbares.] 

Gjnadodpdlis  (rt'votKdiroXir,  or  Twcukvv  vdAu ), 
a city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  HermopoHs 
and  Momemphis.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Gynaecopolitei. 

Gyndea  (PovJrfj),  a river  of  Assyria,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  mountains  of 
KurdudoM.),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  celebrated 
through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great  drew  off  its 
waters  by  360  channels.  (Herod,  i 189.)  It  is 
very  difficult  to  identify  this  river:  perhaps  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Delas  or  Silla  (Dio/u),  which  falls 
into  the  Tigris  just  above  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucio. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Sindes  of  Tacitus 
(Amt.  XL  10.)  is  the  tame  river. 

Oyrton,  Gyrtiaa  (Puprvr,  rvpr^rri:  rvpruytot: 
nr.  Talari  Rti.),  an  ancient  town  in  PelasgiotU  iu 
Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus. 

G^thaoni,  Gjthinm  (t&  Puflcun',  Pudmr:  Pv0«c(- 
TT^v : Palaeoftofunr.  Afaralhmin)^  an  ancient  town  on 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  founded  by  the  Achaeans,  lay 
near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  hay,  S.  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurotat.  It  served  as  the  harbour 
of  Sparta,  and  was  important  in  a military  point  of 
view.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Gytheum,  and  here  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  burnt  the  lAicedacroonian  arsenal, 
B.  c.  455.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (370)  it 
was  taken  by  Epaminondas.  In  195  it  was  taken 
by  Flamininus,  and  made  independent  of  Nahis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta;  whereupon  it  joined  the  Achaean 
league. 

G7Bantes(Pi/C<u^«f).a  people  in  the  \V.  part  of 
Libya  (N.  Africa),  whoee  country  was  rich  in 
honey  and  wax.  They  seem  to  l^ve  dwelt  in 
Bysaciura. 


H. 

H&dls  or  PKltO  (*A<8tjt,  XlkoOrw^  or  poetically 
*A(3nr,  'Aihwtvs,  nXourevs),  the  God  of  the  Ne- 
ther World.  Plato  observes  that  people  preferred 
calling  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth)  to  pronoun- 
cing the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or  A ides.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  ordinary  life  and  in  the  mysteries 
the  name  Pluto  became  generally  established,  while 
the  poets  prefemd  the  ancient  name  AYdes  or  the 
form  Pluteus.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  names 
Bis,  OrottS,  and  Tartanis,  as  synonymous  with 
Pluto,  for  the  god  of  the  Nether  World.  Hades 
was  son  of  Cronus  and  Khea,  and  brother  of 
ZeiiB  and  Poseidon.  His  wife  was  Persephdne  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Dcmeter,  whom  he 
carried  off  from  the  upper  world,  os  is  related  else- 
where. [See  p.  212.]  In  the  division  of  the 
world  among  the  3 brothers,  Hades  obtained  the 
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Nether  World,  the  abode  of  the  shade*,  orer  which 
he  ruled.  Hence  he  is  called  the  infernal  Zeus 
(Zehr  irarax^<i*'tof)«  or  the  king  of  the  shades 
4t>4p^¥).  He  possessed  a helmet  which  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible,  and  later  traditions  stated 
that  this  helmet  was  given  him  as  a present  by 
the  Cyclopes  after  their  delivery  from  Tartarus. 
Ancient  story  mentions  both  gods  and  men  who 
were  honoured  by  Hades  with  the  temporary  use 
of  this  helmet  His  character  is  deKribed  as  6erce 
and  inexorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods  be  was  most 
hated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the  gates  of  the 
lower  world  closed  (and  is  therefore  called  IIu* 
that  no  shades  might  be  able  to  escape 
or  return  to  the  region  of  light  When  mortals 
invoked  him,  they  struck  the  earth  with  their 
hands  ; the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  black  sheep ; and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  tom  away 
nis  face.  The  enaigii  of  his  power  was  a staff, 
with  which,  like  Hermes,  he  drove  the  shades 
into  the  jower  world.  There  he  sat  upon  a throne 
with  bis  consort  Persephone.  Like  the  other  gods, 
he  W'ls  not  a faithful  husband ; the  Furies  are  called 
his  daughters  *,  the  nymph  Mintho,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  into  the  plant 
called  mint ; and  the  nymph  Leucc,  with  w*hom  be 
was  likewise  in  love,  was  changed  by  him  after 
her  death  into  a white  {k>plar,  and  transferred  to 
Klysium.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that  come 
from  ibe  earth  : he  is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all 
the  metals  contained  in  the  earth,  and  hence  bis 
name  Pluto.  He  bears  several  surnames  referring 
to  his  ultimately  assembling  all  mortals  in  his 
kingdom,  and  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace  ; 
such  as  Poiydecie$,  Ctymatus^  See. 

He  aws  worshipped  throughout  Greece  and  Italy. 
We  possess  few  represeniationi  of  this  divinity, 
but  in  those  which  still  exist,  he  resembles  his 
brother  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  except  that  his  hair 
fiills  dowm  his  forehead,  and  that  bis  appearance  is 
dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary  attributes  are  the 
key  of  H^es  and  Cerberus.  In  Homer  Aides  is 
invariably  the  name  of  the  god  ; but  in  later  times 
it  was  iransfetred  to  his  bouse,  his  abode  or  king- 
dom, so  that  it  became  a name  for  the  nether  world. 

Hadi^am.  [AoiiaNUM.] 

E&drlft.  [Adeu.] 

H&drl&&6p61ij  ('ASpiordvoXis  : *A3pto<woAi- 
njr:  AdriannpltX  a town  in  Thrace  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hebrus,  in  an  extensive  plain,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  strongly  for- 
tified ; possessed  an  extensive  commerce  ; and  in 
the  middle  ages  was  the  most  important  town  in 
the  country  after  Constantinople. 

H&drI&notkdra  or-ae  {' AZpiayov^pa)^  a city  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  MUetopolis,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

H&driAima,  P.  Aalltu,  usually  called  Hadri&n, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  117 — 136,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  A.  o.  76.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
10,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  kinsman  Ulpius 
Trajanus  (afterw*ar«ls  emperor)  and  by  Caelius  At- 
tianus.  From  an  early  age  he  studied  with  seal  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  At  the  age  of  15  he 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  entered  upon  his  military 
career ; and  he  subsequently  served  as  military  tribune 
in  Lower  Muesia.  After  the  elevation  of  Trajun  to 
the  throne  (96),  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a grand- 
daughter of  Trojan*!  sister  Marciana.  This  mor- 
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riage  was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan ; and  from  this  time 
Hadrian  rose  mpidly  in  the  emperor's  favour.  He 
was  raised  successively  to  the  quaestorship  (101), 
practorship  ( 107 ),  and  consulship  (109).  He  ac- 
companied Trajan  in  roost  of  his  expeditions,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  second  war  against 
the  Dacians,  104 — 106  ; was  made  governor  of 
Pannonia  in  106  ; and  subsequently  fought  under 
Trajan  against  the  Parthians.  When  Trajan's 
serious  illness  obliged  him  to  leave  the  he  placed 
Hadrian  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Trajan  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrian, 
who  pretended  that  he  had  been  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Syria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  election.  Ha- 
drian's Ant  enre  was  to  make  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians, which  be  obtained  by  relinquishing  the 
conquests  of  Trajan,  E.  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  118  ; but  almost  immediately 
aRerwards  set  out  for  Moesia,  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  this  province  by  the  Sarmatians.  After 
making  peace  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  suppressing 
a formidable  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  bis  life  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  nobles,  ^1  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  he 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  same  rear. 
He  sought  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  liberal  largesses,  and  he 
also  cancelled  all  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  state 
for  the  last  15  years.  The  remainder  of  Hadrian's 
reign  was  disturbed  by  few  wars.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  bis  reign  in  travelling  through  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he 
might  inspect  personally  the  state  of  afiEairs  in  the 
provinces,  and  apply  the  necessary  remedies  wher- 
ever mismanagement  was  discovered.  He  com- 
menced these  travels  in  119,  visiting  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  iu  the  latter  of  which  coun- 
tries he  caused  a wall  to  be  built  froin  the  Solway 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  He  afterwards 
visited  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  £.,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Athens  for  3 years  (123^1*26). 
Athens  was  his  favourite  city,  and  be  conferred 
upon  its  inhabitants  many  privileges.  The  most 
important  war  during  his  reign  was  that  against 
the  Jews,  which  broke  out  in  131.  The  Jews  had 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  under  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina  on  the 
site  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  their  having  been  forbid- 
den to  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a national  straggle  with 
the  roost  desperate  fury,  and  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  till  136,  after  the  country  had  been  nearly  re- 
duced to  a wilderness.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
Hadrian's  life,  his  health  failed.  He  became  sus- 
picious and  cruel, and  put  to  death  several  persons  of 
distinction.  As  he  bad  no  children,  he  adopted  L. 
AeliusVerus,and  gave  him  the  title  of  Caesar  in  1 36. 
Verus  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  whereupon 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterwards  sumamed 
Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise  the  title  of 
Caesar.  In  July  in  the  same  year,  Hadrian  him- 
self died  in  hit  62ud  year,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Antoninits.  — The  reign  of  Hadrian  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Roman  his- 
tory.  His  policy  was  to  preserve  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  and  not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  but  to  secure  the  old  provinces,  and  promote 
their  w'elfare.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  as  well  u 
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in  Italy.  Hit  reign  fonnt  an  epoch  in  thehittoryof 
Roman  jurisprudence.  It  vas  at  Hadrian's  com* 
mand  that  the  jurist  Salvius  Julianas  drew  up  the 
tfUdum  perpeiuum^  which  formed  a fixed  code  of 
laws,  ^me  of  the  laws  promulgated  by  Hadrian 
are  of  a truly  humane  character,  and  aimed  at  im- 
proTing  the  public  morality  of  the  time.  The  ra- 
rious  cities  which  he  xisited  received  marks  of  his 
favour  or  liberality ; in  many  places  he  built  aquae> 
ducta,and  in  others  harbours  or  other  public  build* 
ings,  either  for  use  or  ornament.  But  what  has 
rendered  his  name  more  illustrious  than  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  magnificent  architectunU 
works  which  he  planned  and  commenced  during 
his  travels,  especially  at  Athens,  in  the  S.  port  of 
which  he  built  an  entirely  new  city,  Adrianopolia. 
'NVe  cannot  here  enter  into  an  account  of  the  nume- 
rous buildings  he  erected  ; it  is  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  his  villa  at  Tibur,  which  has  l>een  a 
real  mine  of  treasures  of  art,  and  bis  mausoleum  at 
Rome,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
castle  of  St.  Angela  Hadrian  w'at  a patron  of  learn* 
ing  and  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  arts,  and  he 
cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars,  rhetoricians, 
and  philosophers.  He  founded  at  Home  a Kientific 
institution  under  the  name  of  Athenaeum,  which 
continued  to  fiourish  fora  long  time  after  him.  He 
was  himself  an  author,  and  wrote  numerous  works 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Anthologies. 

Hadri&niif,  the  rhetorician.  [Adrunvs.] 

HadrftmSttun  or  Adr&m$tain  (’ASpv^ii) : Ifam- 
metm),  a flouriihing  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  I 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bycazena,  of  which 
district  it  was  the  capital  under  the  Romans.  Trajan 
made  it  a colony  ; and  it  was  afterwards  called 
Justinianopolis.  i 

Haemon  (ATa<w*').  1.  Son  of  Pelasgus  and  fa- ! 
ther  of  Thestalus,  from  whom  the  ancient  name  of  | 
Thessaly,  Haemonia  or  Aemonia,  was  believed 
to  be  derived.  The  Roman  poets  frequently  ose 
the  adjective  Hutmoniua  as  equivalent  to  Thes*  < 
salian.  2.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Haemonia  in  Arcadia.  — 8.  Son  of 
Creon  of  Thebes,  was  destroyed,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  the  sphinx.  But,  according  to  other 
traditions,  he  w*as  in  love  with  Antigone,  and  killed 
himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  condemned  by  his 
father  to  be  entombed  alive.  i 

Haemdnia  (Af/ioWa).  [Haimon,  No.  1.]  j 

Haemus  (AT^aos),  son  of  Boreas  and  Oritbyia, 
w'ife  of  Rhodope,  and  father  of  Hebrus.  As  he 
and  bis  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  both  were  metamorphosed  into 
mountains. 

Haemus  (6  Aiftct,  rh  Aificy:  Ba/JbmX  a lofty 
range  of  mountains,  separating  Thrace  and  Mocsia, 
extended  from  M.  Scomios,  or,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, from  M.  Rhodope  on  the  W.  to  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  E.  The  name  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  itma  (whence  comes  the  word 
//imo/aju),  the  Greek  *^<1  ^he  Latin 

items ; and  the  mountains  w’ere  so  called  on  accoutrt 
of  their  cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  height  of 
these  mountains  was  greatly  exaggerat4?d  by  the  an- 
cients : the  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  several  passes 
over  them  ; but  the  one  most  used  in  antiquity  w*as 
m the  W.  part  of  the  range,  called  **  Sued  ” or 
**  Succonim  angnstke,*'  also  **  Porta  Trajani '' 
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(Ssy/y  between  Pbilippopolis  and  Ser> 

dica.  The  later  province  of  **  Haemimontus  **  in 
Thrace  derived  its  name  from  this  mountain. 

^gnfU  (‘AyroCs,  •oOrroi : *Ayvovfrict : nr, 
MarkopuioX  a demus  in  Attica,  W.  of  Paeania, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  AcamantU. 

Halaa  (*AAoi,  *AAoi, 'AXo/ : ’AXomw).  L H. 
Araphfoldes  a demus  in  Attica, 

belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  was  situated  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harbour  of 
Brauron  : it  poesesied  a temple  of  Artemis.— 8.  H. 
AazSnldei  (Al^mviiesX  a demus  in  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  situated  on  the  W.  coast. 
— 8.  A town,  formerly  of  the  Opuntii  Locri,  after- 
wards of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Opuntian  gulf. 

Halea  (*AXvff).  L A river  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  coldness 
of  its  water.- 8.  A river  in  the  island  of  Cot. 

Halftaa  ^AXoica : Halesinos : Tom  di  Pitti- 
meo\  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Hal&fUi  (PiiimeoX  was  founded  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  of  Arcbonidet,  a chi<'f  of  the 
Siculi,  and  was  originally  called  ArohooidiotL  It 
became  a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  was 
in  later  timet  a municipium,  exempt  from  taxes. 

Hal&iua,  a chief  of  the  Auruncans  and  Oscans, 
the  son  of  a soothsayer,  and  an  ally  of  Turnus,  was 
slain  by  Evonder.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Argos 
in  Greece,  whence  he  is  called  Agamernnoiuus, 
Atrides^  or  Arpoticus.  He  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  towm  of  Falerii. 

I Halez.  [Alix.] 

Haliacmon  {'AXtdxftsmf : Fis^rtm),  an  impor- 
tant river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  the  Tymphaean 
mountains,  flows  first  S.E.  through  Elimaea,  then 
N.E.  forming  the  boundary  between  Eordaea  and 
Picria,  and  fiUls  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  in  Bot- 
tiaeis.  Caesar  (R.  C.  iiu  3fl)  incorrectly  makes  it 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Haliartna  ('AAloprof ; 'AXidprior : Afon),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia  on  the  S.  of  the  lake  Co- 
pals. It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece  (a  c.  480),  but  was  rebuilt,  and  appears 
as  an  important  place  in  the  Pclopounesian  war. 
Under  its  walls  Lysander  lost  his  life  (395).  It 
WHS  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (171),  because  it 
supported  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  its  ter- 
ritory was  given  to  the  Athenians. 

HalTat  (AXios : 'AXkus),  a district  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  between  Aiioe  and  Hermione,  so  called 
because  fishing  was  the  chief  occuMtion  of  its  in- 
habitants, Their  town  was  called  EoHm  (*AXiai) 
or  Hall8s  (*AXi«<0' 

HklIcarnasiaa(*AXi»ap»a<r<yrfr,  Ion.  'AXaraprr;<r- 
ff6t : 'AXuco^maffffsvi,  Halicamassensis,  Halicamas- 
sius : Budntm^  Ru.),  a celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
stood  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Caria,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos. 
It  WHS  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
Troexene,  and  w'os  at  first  called  Zephyra.  It  was 
one  of  the  6 cities  that  originally  formed  the  Dorian 
Ilexapolis,  but  it  was  early  excluded  from  tbe  confe- 
deracy, as  a punishment  for  the  violation,  by  one  of 
its  ritisens,  of  a law  connected  with  tbe  common 
worship  of  the  Triopian  Apolla  (Herod,  i.  144.) 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  at  an  early  period 
of  whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
city,  and  found^  a dynasty  which  last^  for  some 
^neiatioDs.  HisdaughterArtemisiaassistedXerxet 
in  hit  expedition  against  Greece  [Artbmisix,  No. 
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1].  Her  grandson  LygdamU  wat  orerthrown  by 
a rerolution,  in  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  [Hbrodotus].  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  we  find  Halicarnassus,  with  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Caria,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians ; but  we 
do  not  know  what  was  its  form  of  government,  until 
the  reestablishment,  bj  Hbcatomnus,  of  a dynasty 
ruling  over  all  Cana,  with  its  capital  first  at 
Myla^  and  afterwards  at  Halicarnassus,  and  vir- 
tu^ly  independent  of  Persia ; before  B.  c.  380.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  both  this  and  the  older 
dynasty  of  tyrants  of  Halicaroassiis,  were  a race  of 
native  Carian  princes,  whose  ascendancy  at  Mali- 
camassus  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Carian  element  in  its  population  at  an  early 
period.  Hecatomnus  left  3 sons  and  2 daughters, 
who  all  succeeded  to  bis  throne  in  the  following 
order,  Mausolui,  Artemisia,  Idrieus,  Ada,  Pixodarus, 
and  Ada  again.  In  b.  c.  334,  Alexander  took  the 
city,  after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Persian  general 
Memnon,  and  destroyed  it  From  this  blow  it  never 
recovered,  although  it  continued  to  be  celebrated 
for  the  Mausoleum,  a magnificent  edifice  which 
Artemisia  II.  built  as  a tomb  for  Mausolus,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments  of 
these  sculptures,  wnich  were  discovered  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Budrum,  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  the  rest  of  Caria,  Hali- 
carnassus was  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  their 
Tictory  over  Antiochns  the  Great,  to  the  government 
of  Rhodes,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the  pro< 
vinoe  of  Asia.  The  city  was  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  had  a fine  harbour,  which  was  protected  by 
the  island  of  AncoKNxaua : its  citadel  was  called 
Salmacis  (2oA>uk1v)  from  the  name  of  a spring 
which  rose  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  Hali> 
camassus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historians  H x- 
RODOTU8  and  Dionysius. 

HaUcfaa  (*AAimi : Halicyentis),  a town  in  the  I 
N.W.  of  Sicily,  between  Eutella  and  Lilybaeum, 
was  loug  in  the  poteeuion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  Cicero's  time  was  a municipium,  exempt 
from  taxes. 

Hallmfts  (AXtfiovs  •oOrrof*  'AAi^i^iof),  a 
demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  on 
the  W.  coast,  a little  S.  of  Athens. 

HallpUon  (*AX/ir«3se),  a plain  near  the  Pi- 
raeus, probably  between  the  Piraeus  and  the 
Acadony. 

EaIirrh5thinB  (*AAi^4diof),  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Ares  and  Agraulot,  but  was  slain  by  Ares. 
Ares  was  brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this 
murder,  on  the  hill  at  Athens,  which  was  hence 
called  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Ares. 

HaliOja  ('AXiovcra  ? A'araei),  an  island  in  the 
' AnroHc  gulf. 

EalixdnM  CAXl^tM^cr,  and  -oi),  a people  of 
Bitbynia,  with  a capital  city  Alybe  (’AAdgii),  men- 
tion^ by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojane. 

Halmydessns.  [ S a l m y n xasir  a J 

HalmyrU  ('AA^vplt,  sc.  & W 

tea  in  Moesia  formed  by  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Dap 
nube,  w'ith  a town  of  the  nme  name  upon  it. 

Haldn6fiu  ('AAdKi^^r,  : 'AAor^- 

(Tior,  'AXomtffirris  : Kkiiiodromia\  an  island  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E.  of 
SciathoB  and  Peparethos,  with  a town  of  the 
aame  name  upon  it.  The  poesession  of  this  island 
flfccasioned  great  disputes  Detwean  Philip  and  the 
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Athenians : there  is  a speech  on  this  subject 
among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthenes,  but  it 
was  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 

Hal5iydne  (‘AAo<r^»^’),  “ the  Sca-bom,”  a 
surname  of  Amphitrite  and  Thetys. 

Halontfnm.  [Aluntium.] 

Halns.  [Alus.] 

Hal/oni  ('AAvaoj : Phtani)^  a river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Heroclea 
Minna. 

HAlyt  (''AAvj ; Kizil-lrmak,  i.  e.  the  Bed  Biver)^ 
the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  that  part 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  range  called  Paryadres,  on  the 
IxNdert  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus,  and  after 
flowing  W.  by  S.  through  Cappadocia,  turns  to  the 
N.  and  flows  through  Galatia  to  the  borders  of 
Paphlagonia,  where  it  takes  a N.  E.  directi<m, 
dividing  Paphlagonia  ftoro  Pontus,  and  at  last  foils 
into  the  Euxine  {Black  5ra)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisni.  In  early  times  it  was  a most  important 
boundary,  ethnographical  as  well  ns  political.  It 
divided  the  Indo-European  races  which  peopled  the 
W.  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  S.  W.  Asia  ; and  it 
separated  the  Lydian  empire  from  the  Medo-Persian, 
until,  by  marching  over  it  to  meet  Cyrus,  Croesus 
began  the  contest  which  at  once  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  former  and  the  extension  of  the  latter 
to  the  Ae^an  Sea. 

Hamadrf&des.  [Nymphax.] 

Hamaxltos  ('A^ir4r),  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  the  promontory  Lectum; 
said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Teticrian 
immigrants  from  Crete.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  'A/ta|rr(a.  Lysiroachus  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas. 

Hamaxdbli  ('Afta{4tfiox),  a people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  were  a nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

HAmilw  ('A^lAjtar).  The  2 last  syllables  of 
this  name  are  the  same  as  Mdcarih^  the  tutelar}' 
deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Her- 
cules, and  the  name  probably  signifies  **  the  gift  of 
Melcartb."  1.  Son  of  Hanno,  or  Mago,  com- 
mands of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  B.  c 480,  which  was  defeated  and  almost 
destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  [Oklon.]  Ha- 
milcar  fell  in  the  battle. »3.  Sumained  Rhodanui, 
was  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Alexander  after 
the  foil  of  Tyre,  b.  a 332.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians  for  har- 
ii^  betnyed  their  interests. « 8.  Carthaginian 
governor  in  Sicily  at  the  time  that  Agathocles  was 
rising  into  power.  At  first  he  suppoi^  the  party 
at  Syracuse,  which  hod  driven  Agathocles  into 
exile,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of' 
Agathocles,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  317.^4.  Son  of  Gisco,  suc- 
ceeded the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Sicily,  311.  He  carried  on  war  against  Agatho- 
cles, whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
then  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily ; but  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  besieging 
Syracuse,  and  wat  put  to  death  by  Agathocles. » 
6.  A Carthaginian  general  in  the  1st  Punic  war, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  great 
Hamilcar  Barca  [No.  6.].  In  the  3d  year  of  the 
war  (262)  he  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command 
in  Sicily,  and  carried  on  the  operations  by  land 
with  success.  He  made  himself  master  of  Enna 
and  Camarina,  and  fortified  Drepanum.  In  257 
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be  comnianded  the  Carthqgioian  fleet  on  the  N. 
cofiit  of  Sicily^  and  foaght  a narai  action  with  the 
Roman  consul  C.  Atilius  Regnlue.  In  the  follow* 
ing  year  (256)«  he  and  Hanno  commanded  the 
great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  2 consuls  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius 
Vulso,  off  Ecnomus,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  land 
forces  in  Africa  opposed  to  Regulus.^6.  Sur* 
named  Barca,  an  epithet  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  Hebrew  Bar^  and  to  signify  **  lightning.*' 
It  a*as  merely  a personal  appellation,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a family  name,  though  from  the 
great  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  often  And 
the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his  flunily  or 
his  party  in  the  state.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily,  in 
the  18th  year  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  247.  At 
this  time  the  Romans  w'ere  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Drepanum  and 
Lilyboenm,  both  of  which  were  blockaded  hv  them 
on  the  land  side.  Hamilcar  established  himself 
with  his  whole  army  on  a mountain  named  Hereto 
PfUegrifw'i^  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Panormus,  one  of  their  most  important  cities. 
Here  be  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground, 
to  the  astonishment  alike  of  friends  and  foes, 
for  nearly  S years.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Heretc,  and  took  up  a still  stronger  position  on  Ml 
Eryx,  after  seising  the  town  of  that  name.  Here 
he  also  maintained  himself  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans  to  dislodge  him.  After  the  great 
naval  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Lutatius  Ca> 
tulus  (24l),  Hamilcar,  who  was  still  at  Elryx,  was 
entrusted  by  the  Carthaginian  government  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.  — 
On  his  return  home,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  in 
Africa  with  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  struggle 
of  8 years  (240 — 238).  Hamilcar  now  formed 

the  project  of  establishing  in  Spain  a new  empire, 
which  should  not  onlr  be  a source  of  strength 
and  wealth  to  C^artKage.  but  should  be  the 
point  from  whence  he  might  at  a subsequent  pe* 
riod  renew'  hostilities  against  Rome.  He  cros^ 
over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
w'ar  with  the  mercenaries  ; but  we  know  nothing 
of  bis  operations  in  the  country,  save  that  he 
tained  possession  of  a considerable  portion  of  Spain, 
partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  negotiation. 
After  remaining  in  Spain  nearly  9 years,  oe  fell  in 
battle  (229)  against  the  Vettones.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law  Has- 
drubal.  He  left  3 sons,  the  celebrated  Hannibal, 
Hasdnibal,  and  Mago.  «7.  S<m  of  Oiaco,  C^- 
thaginian  governor  of  Melite  (A/a//a),  which  sun 
rendered  to  the  Romans,  2 18.  ^8.  Son  of  Bomtlcar, 
one  of  the  generals  in  Spain,  215,  with  Has- 
drubal  and  Mago,  the  2 sons  of  Barca.  The 
S generals  were  defeated  by  the  2 Scipios,  while 
besieging  Illiturgi.»9.  A Carthaginian,  who  ex- 
cited a general  revolt  of  the  Gauls  in  Upper  Italy, 
about  200,  and  took  the  Roman  colony  of  Placen- 
tia. On  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  the  consul ' 
Cethegus  in  197,  be  was  taken  prisoner. 

Hui&Ibal  (*A>y/far).  The  name  signifles  ^ the 
grace  or  favour  of  Baal the  final  syllable  baU  of 
such  common  occurrence  in  Puuic  names,  always 
having  reference  to  this  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Phoenicians.  L Son  ofGiico,  and  grandson  of 
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Hamilcar  [No.  1 ].  In  409  he  was  sent  to  Sicily, 
at  the  head  of  a Carthaginian  anny  to  assist  tbo 
Segestans  against  the  Selinnntines.  He  took  Se- 
linus,  and  subsequently  Himeia  also.  In  406  he 
again  commanded  a C^thaginian  array  in  Sicily 
along  with  Himileo,  but  died  of  a pestilence  while 
besieging  Agrigentum.  « 8.  Son  of  Gisco,  was 
the  Carthaginian  commander  at  Agrigentum,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  262.  After  stand- 
ing a siege  of  7 months,  be  broke  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  leaving  the  town  to  its  fate.  After 
this  he  carried  on  the  contest  by  sea,  and  for  the 
next  year  ot  two  ravaged  the  coast  of  luUr;  but  in 
260  he  WM  defeated  by  the  consul  Duilins.  In 
259  he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  Hers 
he  was  again  unfortunate,  and  was  seised  by  his 
own  mutinous  troops,  and  put  to  death. « 8.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (perhaps  Hamilcar,  No.  6),  succeeded 
in  carrying  succours  of  men  and  provisions  to  Lily- 
baeum,  when  it  was  besieged  bv  the  Romans,  250. 
o4.  A general  in  the  war  of  the  Carthaginiana 
against  the  mefcenariea  (240 — 238),  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  iniufgenta,  and  crucified.  ^5.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals  of  antiquity,  was  bom  B.  c.  247.  He  was 
only  9 years  old  when  bis  father  took  bioi  with 
him  into  Spain,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Hamilcar  made  him  swear  upon  the  altar  eternal 
hostility  to  Rome.  Child  as  be  then  waa,  Hannibal 
never  forgot  his  vow,  and  his  whole  life  was  one 
continual  struggle  against  the  power  and  domination 
of  Rome.  He  was  cariy  trmAed  in  arms  under  the 
eye  of  his  fether,  and  was  present  with  him  in  the 
battle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  (229).  Though 
only  18  years  old  at  this  time,  be  had  already  dis- 
played so  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that 
he  was  entrusted  by  Hasdnibal  (the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of 
most  of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  the  devot^  at- 
tachment of  the  army  under  his  command  ; and, 
nccordiiigiy,on  the  assassination  of  Hasdnibal  (221 ), 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youthful 
leader  commandeNin-chief,  which  the  government 
at  C^haf^  forthwith  rmtiBed.  Hannibal  was  at 
this  time  in  the  26th  year  of  hb  age.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  already  looked  forward  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  ; but  it  was  necessary  for  him  first  to 
complete  the  work  which  had  l^n  so  ably  b^m 
by  his  2 predeoeasors,  and  to  establish  the  (Cartha- 
ginian power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain.  In 
2 campaigns  he  subdu^  all  the  country  S.  of  the 
Iberus,  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of 
Sagnntum.  In  the  spring  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Saguotum,  which  he  took  after  a dee- 
perete  reeistaiice,  which  lasted  nearly  8 months. 
Saguntnm  lay  S.  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  therefore 
not  included  under  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdnibal  and  the 
Romans  ; but  as  it  had  concluded  an  allianoe  with 
the  Romans,  the  latter  regarded  its  attack  as  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  2 natinna  On 
the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  Romans  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal;  and  when  this  demand  iraa 
refused,  war  was  decla^,  and  thus  b^ran  the  long 
and  arduous  struggle  called  the  2nd  Punic  War. 
In  the  spring  of  218  Hannibal  quitted  hia  wbiter- 
quorters  at  New  (Carthage  and  commenced  his 
march  for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
marched  along  the  S.  coast  of  OauL  The  Honuuia 
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•ent  the  consul  P.  Seipio  to  oppose  him  in  Gaul ; 
but  when  Seipio  arrived  in  Oaul,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  overtake  him.  Alter  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Rhone,  be  continued  his  march  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  its  confluence  with 
the  Iim.  Here  he  struck  away  to  the  right  and 
commenced  his  passage  across  the  Alps.  He  pro- 
bably crossed  the  Alps  bj  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  ^mard,  called  in  antiquity  the  Grnian  Alps. 
HU  army  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Gaulish  roountaineera,  and  from  the  natural  diffi* 
cultiea  of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  the 
lateness  of  the  season  (the  beginning  of  October, 
at  which  time  the  snows  have  already  commenced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  w’ere  his  losses,  that 
when  he  at  length  emerged  from  the  valley  of 
Aosta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  he  had  with  him 
no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  During 
Hannibal's  march  over  the  Alps,  P.  Seipio  had  sent 
on  hU  own  army  into  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Cneius,  and  had  himself  returned  to 
Italy.  He  forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
took  the  command  of  the  praetor's  army,  whicli  he 
found  there,  and  led  it  against  llanni^l.  In  the 
first  action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  ^one  engaged  ; the  Romans  were  completely 
routed,  and  Seipio  himself  severely  wounded.  Seipio 
then  crossed  the  Po  and  withdrew  to  the  bills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  where  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  the  other  consul,  Tl  Seropronius  Longns. 
Here  a second  and  m««  decisive  battle  atu  fought. 
The  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with  heavy 
loes,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  This  battle  was 
fought  towards  the  end  of  218.  Hannibal  was  now 
joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  ha  was  able 
to  take  up  bis  wintcr^piarters  in  security.  Early 
in  217  be  descended  by  the  valley  of  the  Macra 
into  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  In 
struggling  through  these  marshes  great  numbers  of 
his  hones  and  beasts  of  burthen  perUhed,  and  he 
himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  a violent  attack 
of  ophthalmia.  The  consul  Flaminius  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a battle  wm  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasiraenus,  in  which  the  Roman  anny  was  de- 
stroyed; thousands  fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom 
was  the  consul  himself;  thousands  moreperUhed  in 
the  lake,  and  no  less  than  1 5,000  prisoners  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Hannibal  HanniW  now  marched 
through  the  Apennines  into  Picenum,  and  tbeoce 
into  Apulia,  where  he  spent  a great  part  of  the 
summer.  The  Romani  had  collected  a fresh  army, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fabitts  Maximus,  who  bad  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  and  only  attempted  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans  hod  made  great  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year  (216).  The  2 new 
consuls,  L Aemilius  Paulas  and  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
nurched  into  Apulia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
little  less  than  d0,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host 
Hannibal  gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Cannae. 
The  Roman  army  was  again  annihilated  t between 
40  and  50  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  field,  among  whom  was  the  consul  Aemilius 
Panlus,  both  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
above  80  seoaton,  and  a multitude  of  the  wealthy 
hnigbu  who  composed  the  Roman  cavalry.  The 
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other  consul,  Vario,  escaped  with  a few  horsemen 
to  Venusio,  and  a small  buid  of  resolute  men  forced 
their  way  from  the  Homan  camp  to  Canusium ; all 
the  rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from  Rome 
of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannibal 
established  his  army  in  winter^quarten  in  Capua, 

, which  bad  espoused  his  tide.  Capua  was  celebrated 
for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  enervating  eflect 
which  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal 
became  a fiivourite  theme  of  rhetorical  exaggeration 
in  later  ages.  The  futility  of  such  dociamationi  U 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  lu- 
periority  of  that  army  in  the  field  remained  as 
decided  as  ever.  Still  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
winter  spent  at  Capua,  216 — 215,  was  in  great 
measure  the  turning  point  of  Hannibal's  fortune, 
and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed  an  altered 
character.  The  experiment  of  what  he  could  efl*ect 
with  his  single  army  had  now  been  fully  tried,  and, 
notwithstanding  ail  his  victories,  it  had  decidedly 
failed ; for  Romo  was  still  unsubdued,  and  atiil 
I provided  wHh  the  means  of  maintaining  a protracted 
contest.  From  this  time  the  Romans  in  great 
I measure  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  an^  in- 
, stead  of  opposing  to  Hannibal  one  great  army  in 
the  field,  they  hemmed  in  his  movements  on  all 
sides,  and  kept  up  an  army  in  every  province  of 
Italy,  to  thwart  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  check  the  rising  disposition  to  revolt  It  is 
impoMible  here  to  follow  the  complicated  movements 
of  the  subaequent  campaigns,  during  which  Hannibal 
himself  frequently  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions. 
In  215  Hannibal  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hieronymua  of 
Syracuse,  and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  2 fresh  wars. 
From  214  to  212  the  Homans  were  busily  engaged 
with  the  siege  of  Syrasuse,  which  was  at  length 
taken  by  M^ellus  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Haoaibal  obtained  possession  of  Torentum; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  the  important  city 
of  Capua,  which  was  recovered  by  Homans 
after  a long  siege.  In  209  the  Romans  also  reco- 
vered  Tarentum.  Hannibal's  forces  gradually  be- 
came more  and  more  weakened;  and  his  only  object 
now  was  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  S.  until  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  should  appear  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
an  event  to  which  he  bad  long  looked  forward  with 
anxious  expectation.  In  207  Hasdrubal  at  length 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy ; but 
he  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaurus.  [Has- 
DRrBAL,  No.  3.j  The  defeat  and  death  of  Has- 
drubal was  decisive  of  the  fiste  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
From  this  time  Hannibal  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  operations,  and  collected  together  his 
forces  within  the  peninsula  of  Bruttium.  In  the 
fastnesses  of  that  wild  and  mountainous  region  he 
marotained  his  ground  for  nearly  4 years  (207 — 
203).  He  crossed  over  to  Africa  towards  the  end 
of  203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Seipio.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (202)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
ZanM.  Hannibal  was  completely  defeated  with 
great  loss.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty  between 
Home  and  Carthage  was  not  finally  concluded  until 
the  next  year  (201).  By  this  treaty  Hannibal  saw 
the  object  of  his  whole  life  frustrate,  and  Carthage 
effectuiUly  humbled  before  her  imperious  rival.  But 
hit  enmity  to  Home  was  unabated  ; and  though 
now  more  than  45  yean  old,  be  set  hinuelf  to  work 
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to  prepare  the  meant  for  renewing  the  c<mtettatno 
diitant  period.  He  introduced  the  mott  beneficial 
reforms  into  the  state,  and  restored  the  ruined 
finances;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of  a pow* 
erful  party  at  Can^e,  they  denounced  him  to  the 
Romans  as  urging  on  Antiochus  111.  king  of  Syria, 
to  fa)te  up  arms  against  Rome.  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  dee  from  Carthage,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Antiochus,  who  was  at  this  time 
(193)  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190),  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  co^itions  of 
the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Hannibal,  however, 
foresaw  his  danger,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found  for  some 
years  a secure  asylum ; but  the  Romans  could  not 
be  at  ease  so  long  as  he  lived  ; and  T.  Quintius 
Klamininui  was  at  length  despatched  to  the  court 
of  Prusias  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bithynian  king  was  unable  to  resist ; and 
Hannibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  OfHannibal'sabilities 
as  a general  it  is  unnecessary  U speak : all  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  war,  from  Scipio  to  the  em- 
peror  Napoleon,  have  concurred  in  their  homage  to 
his  genius.  But  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  sup- 
ported by  the  government  at  home,  he  stood  alone, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  mercenaries  of 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  at- 
tachment of  these  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of 
fortune,  for  a period  of  more  than  15  years,  but  he 
trained  up  anny  after  army ; and  long  after  the 
veterans  that  followed  him  ever  the  Alps  had 
dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  remuant,  his  new 
levies  were  still  as  invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

HamtibalUIUttui.  1.  Son  of  Constantios  Chlonis 
and  his  second  wife  Theodora,  and  half-brother  of 
Constantine  the  Great  He  was  put  to  death  in 
337  on  the  death  of  Constantine. » 2.  Son  of  the 
elder,  brother  of  the  younger  Delmatius,  was  also 
put  to  death  cm  the  death  of  Constantine. 

Hannib&lU  Castra.  [Castra,  No.  2.] 

Hanno  C'Ak»wi'),  one  of  the  most  common  names 
at  Carthage.  Only  the  most  important  persons  of 
the  name  can  be  mentioned.  One  of  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  who  fought  against  A^thoclee 
in  Afnca,  fi.a  310.^2.  (Commander  of  the  (^r- ; 
thaginian  garrison  at  Messana,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  In  consequence  of  hU 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  this  city  to  the  RomaiiSy 
he  was  crucified  on  bis  return  home.«»8.  Son  of 
Mannibal,  was  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians 
with  a large  force  immediatWy  after  the  capture  of 
Messana,  364,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Roman  consul  Ap.  Claudius.  In  262  he  again 
commanded  in  Sicily,  but  failed  in  relieving  Ar- 
gentum, where  Hannibal  was  kept  besieged  by  the 
Romans.  [Hannibal,  No.  2.]  In  256  be  com- 
manded the  (^thaginian  fleet,along  with  Hamilcar, 
at  the  great  battle  of  £cnomus.~4.  Commander  of 
the  Cs^aginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus  off  the  Aegates,  241.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  crucified.  *6.  Sumomed  the 
Great,  apparently  for  his  successes  in  Africa.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  against  wlutt  nations  of 
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Africa  bis  arms  were  directed,  nor  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  comrosnders 
in  the  war  against  the  mercenaries  in  Africa  after 
the  end  of  the  1st  Punic  war  (240 — 238).  From 
this  time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  active 
port  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  ^t^rises  of 
Carthage.  But  his  influence  in  her  councils  at 
home  was  great ; be  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary  of  Hamilcar 
Bara  and  bis  family.  On  all  occasions,  from  the 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of  Hanni- 
bal from  Italy,  a period  of  above  35  yeara,  Hanno 
is  represented  as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that 
able  and  powerful  £unily,  and  takiug  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  war  with  Rome,  the  great  object 
to  which  all  their  efforts  were  directed.  He  sur- 
vived the  battle  of  Zama,  202.  *6.  A Carthaginian 
officer  left  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  when  that  general 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards defeat^  by  Cn.  Scipio,  and  taken  prisoner. 
•*•7.  Son  of  Bomilcat,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Hannibal's  officers.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Oumoe  (216),  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  during  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  war.  In  203  he  took  the  command  of  the 
C^thaginian  forces  in  Africa,  which  be  held  till 
the  arrival  of  HannibaL«i>8.  ACarthaginian  general, 
who  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  of 
Syracuse,  21 1.  He  left  Sicily  in  the  following  year, 
when  AgrinnUun  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans. 

9.  The  iMt  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  gar- 
rison at  (Capita,  when  it  wm  besieged  by  the  Romans 
(212— 211).«I0.  A C^artbaginian  navigator,  under 
whose  name  we  possess  a Feripius  (veptYAovs), 
which  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic  language, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  The  author 
had  held  the  office  of  suffrtes,  or  supreme  magistrate 
at  Carthage,  and  he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  voyage  when  Ca^age  was  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  be  was  the  same  as  the  Hanno,  the  father 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera,  B.a 
480;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  In  the  Peripius 
itself  Hanno  says  that  be  was  sent  out  by  his 
countrymen  to  undertake  a voyage  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libyphoeniciao 
towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a body  of  colonists 
to  the  number  of  30,000.  On  bis  return  from  his 
voyage,  he  dedicated  an  account  of  it,  inscribed  on 
a tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos.  It  is  therefore 
presumed  that  our  peripius  is  a Greek  version  of 
the  contents  of  that  Punic  tableL  Edited  by  Fal- 
coner, Lond.  1797,  a’ith  an  English  translation. 

Harma  (rh'Ap/ia:  ApfutTvuv).  1.  A small 
place  in  Boeotia  near  Tauagra,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  karma  or  chariot  of  Adrastus, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Amphiaraus,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth  along  with  his  chariot. « 2.  A small  place 
in  Attica,  near  Phyle. 

Handitfts  (*Ap^ToGr),  a city  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N. 
side  of  th<ySinuj  Elaiticus. 

Earmbdlna  and  Aristogiton  *Apt- 

OToyflrwr),  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  Gs- 
PUYRAii,  were  the  murderers  of  Hipparchus, 
brother  of  the  tj’rant  Hippias,  in  b.  c.  514.  Ari- 
stogiton  was  strongly  attached  to  the  young  and 
beimtiful  Hormodius,  who  returned  his  affection 
with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  hUuseif^  and,  fruliug 
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in  thii,  molred  to  avenge  the  olight  by  putting 
upon  him  a public  injult.  Accordingly,  be  took 
care  that  the  sUter  of  Hannodiut  ihould  be  sum* 
moned  to  bear  one  of  the  ucred  baikett  in  tome 
religioui  proeewion,  and  when  she  pretented  her- 
telf  for  the  purpoee,  he  canted  her  to  be  dttmitted 
and  declared  unworthy  of  the  honour.  Thit  Irah 
intuit  determined  the  2 friendi  to  tlay  both  Hip* 
parchut  and  hit  brother  Hippias  at  well.  They 
communicated  their  plot  to  a few  friendt ; and  te* 
lected  for  their  enterprite  the  day  of  the  feetival  of 
the  great  Panathenaea,  the  only  day  on  which  they 
could  appear  in  arm#  without  exciting  tuspicion. 
When  the  appointed  time  arrired,  the  2 chief  con- 
spiratora  obterred  one  of  their  accomplicet  in  con- 
Tertation  with  Hippiaa.  Beliering,  therefore,  that 
they  were  betray^  they  slew  Hipparchui.  Har- 
modiut  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  guarda 
Ariitogiton  at  first  etcaped,  but  was  afterwards 
taken,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  ; but  be  died 
without  revealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  conspi- 
rators. Four  years  after  this  Hippias  was  ezpcll^, 
and  thenceforth  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  ob- 
tained among  tfae  Athenians  of  all  succeeding  ge- 
nerations the  character  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and 
martyrs,  — names  often  abused  indeed,  but  seldom 
more  grossly  than  in  the  present  case.  Their  deed 
of  murderous  vengeance  formed  a favourite  subject 
of  drinking  songs.  To  be  bom  of  their  blood  was 
esteemed  among  the  highest  of  honours,  and  their 
dcKendants  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dena  Their  statues,  made  of  bronxe  by  Antenor, 
were  set  up  in  the  Agova.  When  Xerxes  took  the 
city,  he  carried  these  statues  away,  and  new  ones, 
the  work  of  CiUTiAa,  were  erected  in  477.  The 
original  statues  were  afterwards  sent  back  to  Athens 
* by  Alexander  the  Great 

Hamdnla  {'Apftoyla)y  daughter  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  in  Saroothmee. 
When  Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  government 
of  Thebes,  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  bis  wife, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  On  the  w^ding-day  Cadmus  received 
a present  of  a necklace,  which  afterwards  became 
fatal  to  all  who  possessed  it  Harmonia  accom- 
pemied  Cadmus  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Thebes,  and  shared  his  fate.  [Cadmus.]  Poly- 
nices,  who  inherited  the  fatal  necklace,  gave  it  to 
Eriphyle,  that  ihe  might  persuade  her  husband, 
Amphiaraus,  to  undertake  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  Through  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Eriphyle, 
the  necklace  came  into  the  hands  of  Anino^  next 
into  those  of  the  sons  of  Pbegeus,  Pronous  and 
Agenor,  and  lastly  into  those  of  the  sons  of  Ale- 
niaeon,  Amphoterus  and  Acamon,  who  dedicated 
it  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea  at  Delphi. 

Harpigla,  or  -lum  ('Apraycid,  or  -dytop)^  a 
•mall  town  in  Mysia,  between  Cysicoe  and  Priapus, 
the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Oanymedes,  according  to 
some  legends. 

Harp&gns  CApwayos),  1.  A noble  Median, 
whose  preservation  of  the  infant  Cymi,  with  the 
events  consequent  u{K)n  it,  are  related  under  CvRUS. 
He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus,  and  con- 
quered the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  ~ 8.  A 
Persian  general,  under  Dariuj  1.,  took  Hutiaeus 
prisoner. 

Harpklos  ('ApraXof).  1.  A Macedonian  of 
noble  birth,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Asia,  ai  tuperintendeDt  of  the  treasury.  After  the 
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oouqneet  of  Darina,  be  was  lefi  by  Alexander  in 
chaise  of  the  roval  treasury,  and  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  wealthy  satrapy  of  Babylon.  Here, 
during  Alexander's  absence  in  India,  be  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  extravagant  luxury  and  profu- 
sion, and  squandered  the  treasures  entrusted  to  him. 
When  he  beard  that  Alexander,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  was  returning  from  India,  be  fled 
from  Babylon  with  about  5000  talents  and  a body 
of  6000  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
B.  c.  524.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  he 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  orators, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  against  Alex- 
ander and  his  vicegerent,  Antipater.  Among  those 
whom  he  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have  b^n  De- 
madet,  Chariclet,  the  son-in  law  of  Phocion,  and 
even  l^mosthenes himself  [Dxuosthinbr]  But 
he  failed  in  bii  general  object,  for  Antipater,  har- 
ing demanded  his  surrender  from  the  Athenians, 
it  was  resolved  to  place  him  in  confinement  until 
the  Macedonians  should  send  for  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled 
to  Crete,  where  he  o’!*  assassinated  soon  after  his 
arrival,  by  Thimbron,  one  of  his  own  officers. » 8. 
A Greek  astronomer,  introduced  some  improve- 
ments into  the  cycle  of  Clbostratus.  Harpalus 
lived  before  Mxton. 

Harp&ljfee  {'Apw^Cicrf).  1.  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycus,  king  in  Thrace.  As  she  lost  her  mother 
in  infiincy,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  father 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  was  trained 
in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  lived  in  the  forests  as  a robber,  being  so 
swift  in  running  that  horses  were  unable  to  over- 
take her.  At  length  she  was  caught  in  a snare  by 
shepherds,  who  killed  her. Daughter  of  Cly- 
menui  and  Epicaste,  was  seduced  by  her  own  &- 
ther.  To  revenge  herself  she  slew  her  younger 
brother,  and  serr^  him  up  as  food  before  her  father. 
The  gods  cha^d  her  into  a bird. 

Hiu'piaa  (*Aprooa : A repos),  a city  of  Carla,  on 
the  river  Harpasls. 

Harp&sns  ('ApweMfor).  1.  (Arpa~Su)y  a river  of 
Caria,  flowing  N.  into  the  Maeander,  into  which  it 
falls  opposite  to  Nysa. « 8.  (Harpa-Sv)*  a river  of 
Armenia  Major,  flowing  S.  into  the  Araxes.  Xe- 
nophon, who  crossed  it  with  the  10,000  Greeks, 
states  its  width  as  4 plcthra  (about  400  feet). 

Earplna  or  HarpiiiBA  {*Apvtvoy  *ApiriPva),  n 
town  in  Klis  Pisatis,  near  Olympia,  said  to  have 
been  called  afrer  a daughter  of  Asopus. 

HarpoorkUon,  Yalellui,  a Greek  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of 
an  extant  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  entitled  Hspl  twp  Affewv  rSv  Sfxa 
pwr,  or  A«ft«rhp  rwp  5f«ta  It  contains  not 

only  explanations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  but 
also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the 
Attic  orators,  and  is  a work  of  great  value.  The 
best  editions  aro  the  one  published  at  Leipzig, 
1824,  and  the  one  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833. 

Harpyiaa  (*Ap»otai),  the  Harpies^  that  is,  the 
RoiAert  or  Spoilertyhtt  in  Homer  nothing  but  per- 
sonified storm  winds,  who  are  said  to  carry  off  any 
' one  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
Thus  they  carried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Pan- 
dareus,  and  gave  them  as  servants  to  the  Ermnyes. 
— Hesiod  describes  them  as  daughters  of  Thaumas 
by  the  Occanid  Electro,  fair-locked  and  winged 
maidens,  who  snrpassed  winds  and  birds  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  flight.  But  even  in  AeKhyloi  they 
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appear  at  ttgly  creaturet  with  wingt ; and  later 
writers  repretent  them  as  most  disgusting  monsters, 
being  birds  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
claws  and  with  faces  pale  with  hunger.  They  were 
sent  by  the  Gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phinens, 
and  wheneTer  a meal  was  placed  bef<He  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ; later 
writers  add,  that  they  either  detoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Phi- 
neus  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
sons  of  Roreas,  and  *2  of  the  Argonauts.  [See  p. 
76,  a.]  Hesiod  mentions  2 Harpies,  Ocypete  and 
Al’llo : later  writers  3 ; but  their  names  are  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts.  Besides  the  2 already 
mentioned,  we  find  Abllopot,  Nicotho^  Ocylho^ 
Ocrpode,  Celaeno,  Acholoc.  Virgil  places  them 
in  the  islands  called  Strophades,  in  the  Ionian  m« 
(Aen.  iii.  210),  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
after  they  had  been  driven  away  from  Pbineut.^ 
In  the  famous  Harpy  monument  recently  brought 
from  Lycia  to  this  country,  the  Harpies  are  repre> 
sented  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughters  of 
Pandareus. 

Harfldef,  a people  in  the  amy  of  Ariovistus 
(b.  c.  58),  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Charfb* 
dM  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  Chersonesus  Cimhrica. 

Haadr&bal  (^AerSpovdas),  a Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifies  one  whose  help  is  Baal  1. 
2;^n  of  Hanno,  a Carthaginian  general  in  the 
1st  Punic  war.  He  w*at  one  of  the  2 generals 
defeated  by  Regulut  n.  a 256.  In  254  he 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  with  a huge  army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  island  4 rears.  In  250,  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  death 
on  his  return  to  Carthage.  A Carthaginian, 
son-indaw  of  Harailcar  Barca,  on  whose  death  in 
220,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  He 
nbly  carried  out  the  plans  of  his  father-in-law  for 
extending  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Spain,  and 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  most  of  his  military  enter- 
prises to  the  young  Hannibal.  He  found^  New 
Carthage,  and  ctmcluded  with  the  Romans  the  ce- 
lebrated treaty  which  fixed  the  Ibenis  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
dominions.  He  was  amassinated  by  a slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Hannibal.  — 8.  Son 
of  llamilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of  Hannilial.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy  (218X  Hasdrubal  was 
left  in  the  command  in  Spain,  and  there  fought  for 
some  years  against  the  2 ^ipiss.  In  2U7  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  assist  Hannibal  ; but  he  was  defeated  on 
the  Merannis,  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero 
and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  his  army  was  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  throwm  into  Hannibal's  camp.  — 4.  One 
of  Hannibal's  chief  officers,  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle  of 
ConAae  (216).  — 6.  Sumaroed  the  Bald  (Calvns), 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sar- 
dinia in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  215.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  praetor,  T.  Manlius,  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Rome.  — 0.  Son  of  Cisco, 
one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  fought  in  Spain  from  214 
to  206.  After  be  and  Mago  had  been  defeated  by 
Scipio  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  he  croased  over 
to  Africa,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  Sypbax  by  giving  him  bis  daughter  So- 
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phonisba  in  marriage.  In  conjunction  with  Syphar, 
Hasdrubal  carried  on  war  against  Masinissa,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  who  landed  in  Africa 
in  204.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  ill 
success  by  the  Carthaginian  government,  but  he 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  On 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  his  sentence  was 
reversed  ; but  tlie  popular  feeling  against  him  had 
not  subsided,  and  in  order  to  eecape  death  from  his 
enemiea,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.— 
7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  Africa 
in  203,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 
— S.  Sumamed  the  Kid  {Haedui\  one  of  the 
leaden  of  the  party  at  Carthage  favourable  to  peace 
towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. — 9.  Ge- 
neral of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  3rd  Punic  war. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  he  surrendered  to  Scipio, 
who  spared  his  life.  After  adorning  Scipio's 
triumph,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy. 

Haterltu,  Q.,  a senator  and  rhetorician  in  the 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  died  a.  d.  26,  in 
the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Hdb4  (*H0ir),  called  JaventM  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddeM  of  youth,  was  a daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  She  waited  upon  the  go^  and  filled  their 
cups  with  nectar,  before  Ganymedcs  obtained  this 
office ; and  she  is  further  represented  as  assisting 
her  mother  Hera  in  putting  the  horses  to  her  cha- 
riot, and  in  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  Ares. 
She  married  Hercules  after  be  wns  received  among 
the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  2 sons,  Alextores  and 
Anticetus.  Later  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
divinity  who  bad  it  in  ber  power  to  make  aged 
persons  young  again.  At  Rome  there  were  several 
temples  of  Juventas.  She  is  oven  said  tn  have  had 
a chapel  on  the  Capitol  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
was  built  there. 

Hebrom&gns.  [Ebl'romaous.J 
Hebron  ('Efl/M^v,  x«4p<vr’  : Ei-KMifX 

a city  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  as  old  as  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
David,  who  reigned  there  7^  a*  king  of 

Judah  only. 

Hebmi  (*E4por:  Mari/xa)^  the  principal  river 
in  Thrace,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Scoroius  and 
Rhodope,  flows  first  8.E.  and  then  S.W.,  becomes 
navigable  for  smaller  vessels  at  Philippopolis,  and 
for  larger  ones  at  Hadrianopolis,  and  falls  into  the 
Aegean  sea  near  Aenos,  after  forming  by  another 
branch  an  estuary  called  StentorU  Laoiu.  — The 
Hebnis  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  its 
banks  Orpheus  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
women  ; and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 

HeonorgS  {’ZKo4pyij).  1.  Daughter  of  Boreas;, 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Artemis 
in  Delos. —9.  A sumame  of  Artemis,  signifying 
the  goddess  who  hits  at  a distance. 

H4dU4  (*E«cUi7),  a poor  old  wonmn,  who  hos- 
pitably received  Theseus,  when  he  had  gone  out 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Marathonian  bull. 
She  vowed*to  offer  to  Zeus  a sacrifice  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  hero ; but  as  she  died  before  his 
return,  Theseus  ordained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Attic  tetrapolis  should  offer  a sacrifioe  to  her 
and  Zeus  Ileealus,  or  Hecaleins. 

Heentaeus  ('EKara7oi).  1.  Of  Miletus,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Greek  histo- 
rians and  geographers.  He  was  the  son  of  Hege- 
aander,  and  belonged  to  a very  aodmit  and  illut- 
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trioot  fiunUj.  We  hure  only  a few  particuUn  of  hit 
]i&.  In  B.  c.  500  he  cndeaTourcd  to  dlMuade  hie 
coantrymen  from  revolting  from  the  Fenians ; and 
when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  connsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  was  also  neglectedu  Previoiu  to  this, 
Hecataeus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many  other 
countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wan,  and  aj>- 
pean  to  have  died  abont  476.  Ue  wrote  2 works: 

— 1.  HtpioSof  Tnr,  or  n«pi^yif<rir,  divided  into  2 
parts,  one  of  which  contained  a description  of  Eu> 
rope,  and  the  other  of  Asia,  Eg^’pt.  and  Libya. 
Both  parts  were  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their  respective 
names,  such  as  Hellespontut,  dee. — 2.  revfaAoyiai 
or  'I^optai.  in  4 books,  contained  an  account  of 
the  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Qreeka 
His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  important, 
as  it  embodied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels. 
He  also  corrected  and  improved  the  map  of  the 
earth  drawn  up  by  Anaximanobr.  Herodotus 
knew  the  works  of  Hecataeus  well,  and  frequently 
controverts  bis  opinions.  Hecataeus  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  in  a pure  and  simple  style.  The  frag* 
ments  of  his  works  are  collected  by  Klaoien,  //coo* 
Umi  il/»/«rii  FragmaUay  Berlin,  1831,  and  by  C. 
and  Th.  MUUer,  Frag.  Hat.  aroee.  Paris,  1841. 

— 2.  Of  Abdera,  a contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  lAigus,  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  Sceptic  Pyrrho, 
and  is  himself  called  a philosopher,  critic,  and 
grammarian.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  he 
travelled  up  the  Nile  as  ^ as  Thebes.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  were:~  1.  A History  of  Egypt  — 2. 
A work  on  the  Hvperboreana  ~ 3.  A History  of 
the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  This  work  was  declared 
snurious  by  Origen : modern  critics  are  divided  in 
tfieir  opinions. 

Hieatd  (*Exdn))  a mytterious  divinity,  oom* 
monly  represented  as  a daughter  of  Persaeos  or 
Perses  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Perteis.  She 
is  also  described  as  a daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dome* 
ter,  or  of  Zeus  and  Pheraea  or  Hera,  or  of  Leto  or 
Tartarus.  Homer  does  not  mention  her.  According 
to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Thracian  divinity,  and  a Titan,  who 
ruled  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestow- 
ing on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  luck 
to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  and 
to  the  docks  of  cattle.  She  was  the  only  one 
among  the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under 
the  rule  of  Zeus,  and  she  was  honoared  by  all  the 
immortal  gods.  The  extensive  power  possessed  by 
Hecate  was  probably  the  reason  that  she  w*as  su^ 
•equently  identified  with  several  other  divinities, 
and  at  length  became  a mystic  goddess,  to  whom 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  S^othrace  and  in 
Aegina.  In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  she 
is  represented  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina,  and  when  the  Utter  was  found  as 
remaining  with  her  ss  her  attendant  and  com- 
panion. [See  p.  212,  a.]  She  thus  became  a 
deity  of  the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  this 
capacity  as  a mighty  and  formidable  divinity.  In 
consequence  of  her  being  identified  with  other  di- 
vinities, she  U said  to  have  been  Selene  or  Luna 
in  heaven,  Artemis  or  Diana  in  earth,  and  Perse- 
phone or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  worid.  Being 
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thus  as  it  were  a 3-fold  goddess,  she  is  described 
with  3 bodies  or  3 beads,  the  one  of  a horse,  the 
2nd  of  a dog,  and  the  3rd  of  a lion.  Hence  her 
epithets  Ter^miiaic,  Trj^mjs,  Triceps^  Ac.  From 
her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  she  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a spectral  being,  who  sent  at  night  all 
kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  from  the 
lower  world,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and 
dwelt  at  places  where  2 roads  crossed,  on  tombs,  and 
near  the  blood  of  murdered  persons.  She  herself  wan- 
dered about  with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  ap- 
proach was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howling 
of  dogs,  — At  Athens  there  were  very  many  small 
statuos  or  symbolical  representations  of  Hecate  (lircC- 
Tcua),  plac^  before  or  in  houses,  and  on  spots  where 
2 roads  crossed : it  would  seem  that  people  consulted 
such  Hecataea  as  oracles.  At  the  close  of  every 
month  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her  and  other 
avertert  of  evil  at  the  points  where  2 rosds  crossed ; 
and  thU  food  was  cemsumed  by  poor  people.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  her  consisted  of  do^  honey, 
and  black  female  lambs. 

Heeatomnns  ('Esardftrwt),  king  or  dynast  of 
Carta,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  He  left  3 
sons,  Maussolus,  Idrieus,  and  Pixodarui,  all  of 
whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty ; and  2 daughters,  Artemisia  and  Ada. 

HBMtompj^los  ('Exard/srvAet,  i.e.  hating  100 
gaits).  L An  epithet  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  [Thbbab]. 
«2.  A city  in  the  middle  of  Porthia,  1260  stsdia  or 
133  Roman  miles  from  the  Caspiae  PyUe;  enUrged 
by  Seleucus  ; and  afterwards  used  by  the  Parthian 
kii^  as  a royal  residenco. 

H4o&ton  VExdTiM'),  a Stoic  philosopher,  a na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  studied  under  Panaetius,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

HecatoimiBi  {*EKor6ryri<rot : Motko-nm),  a 
group  of  small  itUnds,  between  Lesbos  and  tho 
coast  of  AeolU,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  name,  100  isiands^  was 
indefinite  ; the  real  number  was  reckoned  by  some 
at  20,  by  others  at  40.  Strabo  derives  the  name:, 
not  from  100,  but  frmn*EK«rof,a  surname 

of  Apollo. 

Haotor  (*£rrwp),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Trojans 
in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  bustend  of  Andromache, 
and  fiither  of  Scamandrius.  He  fought  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  slew  Patro- 
clus,  the  friend  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  his 
friend  routed  Achilles  to  the  fight.  The  other 
Trojans  Bed  before  him  into  the  city.  Hector  alone 
remained  without  the  walls,  tliough  his  parents 
implored  him  to  return ; but  when  he  saw  Achilles, 
bis  heart  fiuled  him,  and  he  took  to  Bight.  Thrice 
did  he  race  round  the  city,  pursued  by  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  and  then  fell  pierced  by  Achilles* 
spear.  Achilles  tied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot, 
and  thus  drag^ped  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged  the 
body  thrice  around  the  walls  of  Ilium.  At  the 
command  of  Zeus,  Achilles  surrendered  the  body 
to  the  prayers  of  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy 
with  grant  pomp.  Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when 
be  approaches  him.  He  has  a presentiment  of  the 
fall  of  his  country,  but  be  perseveres  in  his  heroio 
resistance,  preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
Besides  these  virtues  of  a warrior,  he  is  distin- 
guished alio  by  those  of  a man : his  heart  is  open 
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to  the  gentle  feelings  of  o son,  a husband,  and  a 
father. 

HecillMt  ('EirdgTj),  daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phry- 
gia, or  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom  she  bore 
Hector,  Paris,  Deipnobus,  Helenas,  Cassandra,  and 
many  other  children.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  she 
was  carried  away  as  a slave  by  the  Greeks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tragedy  of  .Euripides,  which  bears 
her  name,  she  was  carried  by  the  Greeks  to  Cher- 
soiiesui,  and  there  saw  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacri- 
ficed. On  the  same  day  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed 
on  the  coast  the  body  of  her  last  son  Polydorus,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Polyineitor,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whose  care  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  thereupon  killed 
the  children  of  Polymestor,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  their  father.  Agamemnon  pardoned  her  the 
crime,  and  Poljrmestor  prophetied  that  she  should 
be  metamorphosed  into  a sne-dog,  and  should  leap 
into  the  sea  at  a place  odled  Cynossema.  It  was 
added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  endeavoured 
to  stone  her,  but  that  she  was  metamorphosed  into 
a dog.  and  in  this  form  howled  through  the  country 
for  a long  time.  ~ According  Co  other  accounts  she 
was  given  as  a slave  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair 
leap^  into  the  Hellespont ; or  being  anxious  to 
die,  she  uttered  such  invectives  against  the  Greeks, 
that  the  warriors  put  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  she  was  buried  Cynossema,  with  re- 
ference to  her  impudent  invectives. 

HMfltlJ  son  of  Melicertus,  was  a 

native  of  Samos  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epigrammatic 
iK>et.  11  of  his  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. He  was  a contemporary  and  rival  of  Calli- 
machus, and  lived  therefore  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  B.  c. 

Eidj^lluf  Koiu  ('HSdXctor),  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  Boeotia,  W.  of  the  Cephissus. 

HftgSmon  of  Thasos,  a poet  of  the 

old  comedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for  his 
parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  he  was  the  in- 
ventor. He  iras  nicknamed  on  account  of 

his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; and  his  parody 
of  the  GigtuUomaehia  was  the  piece  to  which  tlie 
Athenians  were  listening,  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  destruction 
^of  the  expedition  to  Sicily. 

Higimdni  the  leader  or  ruler,  is 

the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Charitesor  Graces. 
Hegemone  was  also  a surname  of  Artemis  at  Sparta, 
and  in  Arcadia. 

HigilsUinax  an  historian  of  Alex* 

andria,  is  said  to  bare  been  the  real  author  of  the 
work  called  TVm'co,  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Cepbalon,  or  Cephalion.  He  appears  to  be  the  tame 
os  the  Hegesianax,  who  was  sent  by  Antiochus 
the  Great  as  one  of  his  envoys  to  the  Romans  in 
B,  c 196  and  193. 

E^5slai  ('HTejerios).  L Of  Magnesia,  a rhe- 
torician and  historian,  lived  about  B.C.  290,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  composition  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic.  His  own  style  was  destitute  of  all  vigour 
and  dignity,  and  was  mariced  chiefly  by  childish 
conceits  and  minute  prettinesses.  ^8.  Of  Salamis, 
supposed  by  soose  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Cyprian  poem,  which,  on  better  authority,  is  ascribed 
io  Stasinus.~8.  A Cjtenaic  philosophtf,  who  lived 
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' at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  (he  Ptolemies,  perhapt 
about  B.  c.  260.  He  wrote  a work  containing  such 
gloomy  descriptions  of  human  misery,  that  it  drove 
many  persons  to  commit  suicide ; hence  be  ivas 
lumamed  PeuUMaitaio$  (n«t<ri9(b*aret).  He  was, 
in  consequence,  forbidden  to  teach  by  Ptolemy. 

Hig6dLas  (*Hyihrfai)  and  HSglM  2 

Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholars  identify  with 
one  another.  They  lived  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  Phidias.  The  chief  work  of  He- 
gesias  was  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  now 
stand  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Capitol. 

Higdslntit  (*H7ffe'iyour), ' of  Pergamum,  the 
successor  of  Evander  and  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Caroeades  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  flourished 
about  B.C.  183. 

Hegdalppoi  ('HT^oinror).  L An  Athenian 
orator,  and  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to 
w’hose  political  party  be  belonged.  The  grammarians 
ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Halonesus,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Demosthenes. 
•"8.  A poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  300.  ^ 8.  A Greek  historian  of  Mecybema, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene. 

Eigtelpj^lt  ('Hyno^tirvAf}),  daughter  of  Olorus, 
king  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiades. 

HSglas.  [Hbgbsias.] 

EilSna  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leda. 

and  lister  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscuri).  She 
was  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  her  youth  she  w'as 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  Attica. 
When  Theseus  was  absent  in  Hades,  Castor  and 
Pollux  undertook  an  expedition  to  Attica,  to  liberate 
their  sister.  Athens  was  taken,  Helen  delivered, 
and  Aethra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  as  a slave  of  Helen,  to  Sparta.  Ac* 
cording  to  some  accounts  she  bore  to  Theseus  a 
daughter  Ipbigenia.  On  her  return  home,  she  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  noblest  chiefs  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  She  chose  Menelaus  for  her  hu»- 
band,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Hermione. 
She  was  subsequently  seduced  and  carried  off  by 
Paris  to  Tro^  [For  details,  see  Paris  and  Hb* 
NXLAUS.]  The  Greek  chiefs  who  had  been  her 
suitors,  resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  ac- 
cordingly sailed  against  Troy.  Honce  arose  the 
celebrat^  Trojan  urar,  which  lasted  10  years. 
Daring  the  course  of  the  war  she  is  represented  as 
showing  great  sympathy  with  the  Greeks.  After 
the  death  of  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  she 
married  his  brother  Deiphobua  On  the  capture  of 
Troy,  which  she  is  said  to  have  favoured,  she  be- 
trayed Deiphobui  to  the  Greeks,  and  became  recon- 
cile to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peace 
and  happiness ; and  here,  according  to  Homer,  Te- 
lemaefaus  found  her  solemnising  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus.  The 
accounta  of  Helen's  death  differ.  According  to  the 
prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and 
Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct 
them  to  Elysium.  Others  relate  that  she  and  Me- 
nelaus were  buried  at  Therapne  in  Laconia,  where 
their  tomb  w*u  seen  by  Puusanias.  Others  again 
relate,  that  after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  waa 
driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the  latter 
and  fled  to  Rhodea,  where  she  was  tied  to  a tree 
and  strangled  by  Polyzo : the  Rhodians  expiated 
the  crime  by  dedicating  a temple  to  her  under  the 
name  of  Udeoa  Dendritia.  According  to  another 
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tradition  the  mwried  Achilles  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
and  bore  him  a son  Euphorion.  — The  Egyptian 
fiesta  told  Herodotus  that  Helen  nerer  went  to 
Troy,  bnt  that  when  Paris  reached  Egypt  with 
Helen  on  bis  way  to  Troy,  she  was  detained  by 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt ; and  that  she  was  restored 
to  Menelaus  when  he  risited  i^pt  in  search  of 
her  afWr  the  Trojan  war,hoding  that  she  had  nerer 
been  at  Troy. 

L The  mother  of  Con* 
stantine  the  Great  When  her  husband  Constantius 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 

A.  D.  292,  he  was  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife^ 
to  make  way  for  Theodora,  the  step-child  of  Mazi- 
mianus  Herculius.  Subsequently,  when  her  son 
succeeded  to  the  purple,  Helena  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction  and  reccired  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta. She  died  about  328.  She  was  a Christian, 
and  is  said  to  Itave  discorered  at  Jcnisalem  the 
sepulchre  of  our  lA)rd,  together  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  8.  DaugWr  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Fausta,  married  her  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate,  35.5,  and  died  360. 

HilSna  1.  a small  and 

rocky  island,  between  the  S.  of  Attica  and  Ceos, 
formerly  called  Cranae.^8.  The  later  name  of 
Illirsrris  in  Gaul. 

HSlfiniui  (*EAf  m).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  celebrated  for  his  prophetic  powers,  and  also 
fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  In 
Homer  we  have  no  further  particulars  about  He- 
lenas ; but  in  later  traditions  he  is  said  to  have 
deserted  his  countrymen  and  joined  the  Greeks. 
There  are  likewise  various  accounts  respecting  his 
desertion  of  the  Trojans.  According  to  some  he 
did  it  of  his  own  accord ; according  to  others,  he 
was  ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was  anxious  to 
obtain  his  prophecy  respecting  the  £sll  of  Troy. 
Others,  again,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Paris, 
Helenus  and  Deiphobut  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Helena,  and  that  Helenas  being  conquered,  8ed 
to  Mt  I(lJ^  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Greeks.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  fell  to  the  share 
of  Pmhus.  He  foretold  Pyrrhus  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  returned  home  by 
sea,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  by  land  to 
Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhos  he  received  a 
portion  of  the  country,  and  married  Andromache, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cestrinus.  When 
Aeneas  in  his  wanderings  arrived  in  Epirus,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Helenas,  who  also  fore- 
told him  the  future  events  of  his  life.  ^2.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Laiuwsa,  daughter  of 
Agathocles.  He  accompanied  bis  father  to  Italy 

B.  c 280,  and  was  with  him  when  Pyrrhus  perished 
at  Argos,  272.  He  then  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antigonus  Oonatas,  who  however  sent  him  back  in 
safety  to  Epirus. 

HtUkdae  and  ESU&dei  ('HAtd3<u  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun).  The 
name  ll^iadm  is  given  especially  to  PkalUkuM^ 
LampetU  and  Pho^^  the  daughters  of  Helios  and 
the  n}'mph  Clymene,  and  the  sisters  of  Phaeton. 
They  bewailed  the  death  of  their  brother  Pbab'ton 
so  bitterij  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  that  the 
gods  in  compassion  changed  them  into  poplar-trees 
and  their  tears  into  amber.  [See  Eridanus.] 

HHloa  ('EAlirif),  daughter  of  Lycaon,  was  beloved 
by  Zeus,  but  Hers,  out  of  jealousy,  metamorphosed 
her  into  a she- bear,  whereupon  Zeus  placed  her 
among  the  stars,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 
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ESlIoS  ('EA/inj ; 'EAiitevriof,  *EAuceiff).  L The 
ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ion,  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  great  siuictnary  of  the 
Achaean  race.  Helice  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  together  with  Bura,  B.C.  373.  The 
earth  sunk  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  place  on 
which  the  cities  stood  was  ever  afterwards  covered 
by  the  iea.~8.  An  ancient  town  in  Thessaly, 
which  disappeared  in  early  times. 

HfiUoon  ('EAtifjvii'),  ion  of  Acesaa,  a celebrated 
artist.  [Acxsas.] 

HlUcon  ('EAjfcttfi' : Paloto-Buni,  Turk. 

Zapom ),  a celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Boeotia, 
between  the  lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
was  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  possessed  many  romantic  ravines  and 
lovely  Tallies.  Helicon  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  the  latter  of  whom  are  hence  aUIcd 
'£A4icfl0ricu  irap64¥ot  and  *EAiNwWo3«f  by 

the  Greek  poets,  and  IJeHctmiades  and  Ileiicomdet 
by  the  Roman  poets.  Here  sprung  the  celebrated 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  Aoanippi  and  Hippo- 
CRB.VL  At  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  Muses,  which  was  adorned  with 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  On  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  grew  many  medi- 
cinal plants,  which  may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  as  the  healing  god. 

HellSdSnii  ('HAtddwpot).  L An  Athenian,  lur- 
named  PeritgeU*  (II^pnrynT^r),  probably  lived 
about  B e.  164,  and  wrote  a description  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This  work 
was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny's  account  of 
the  Greek  artists. ««  8.  A rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace  mentions  as 
the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  (SdT.  i. 
5.  2,  3.)*«S.  A Stoic  philosopher  at  Rome,  who 
became  a delaior  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  (Jnv.  SaL  i« 
33.)«i«4.  A rhetorician,  and  private  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian.«6.  Of  Kmesa  in  Syria,  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  Before  he  was 
made  bishop,  he  RTote  a romance  in  10  books,  en- 
titled Atihiopica,  because  the  scene  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Aethiopia.  This 
work  hot  come  down  to  us,  and  is  iar  superior  to  the 
other  Greek  romances.  It  relates  the  loves  of 
Theagenet  and  CharicleiL  Though  deficient  in 
those  characteristics  of  modern  fiction  which  appeal 
to  the  universal  sympathies  of  our  nature,  the  ro- 
mance of  Heliodorus  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether 
improbable  adventures,  the  many  and  various 
characters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  language  is  simple  and  elegant.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Mitscherlieh  in  his  Scrip- 
tores  Gracci  Erotid,  Argentorat  1798,  and  by 
C^rai^  Poria,  1804. « 6.  Of  I^rissa,  the  authiv  of 
a short  work  on  optics,  still  extant,  chiefly  taken 
from  Euclid's  edited  by  Matani,Pistor.l758, 

HeliogahUaB.  (ElaqabalubJ 

('HAlovirtiAir  or  'HAiovvoAir,  i.  e.  iho 
Gijf  of  the  5^).  L (Heb.  Baalath : Baalbek^  Ru.), 
a celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was  the 
Sun,  and  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Apollo, 
as  well  as  with  Zeus : hence  the  Greek  name  of  the 
city.  With  the  worship  of  Baal,  here  as  elsewhere, 
was  associated  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Aphrodite.  It  was  situated  in  the 
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middle  of  Coele-S}TMi,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Anti- 
Libanui,  on  a riiing  ground  at  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  a large  plain  which  reachee  almoat  to  the  tea, 
and  which  it  well  watered  by  the  river  Ijeofitea 
(Nitkr-et‘KanMiyeh\ii9KT  whote  tources  Heliopolis 
was  built : the  sources  of  the  Orontes  also  are  not 
far  N.  of  the  city.  The  situation  of  Heliopolis 
necessarily  made  it  a place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  as  it  was  on  the  direct  road  from  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Soa  and  also  from  TtTe  to  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Europe;  and  hence,  probably,  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  to  which  its  ruins  still  bear 
witness.  VVe  know,  however,  very  little  of  its 
bistory.  It  was  made  a Roman  colony  by  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana,  and 
colonised  by  veterans  of  the  5th  and  8th  legions, 
under  Augnstni.  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Baal),  of  which  the  ruins 
still  exist ; and  there  are  medals  which  shew,  in 
addition  to  other  testimony,  that  it  was  favoured 
by  several  of  the  later  emperors.  All  the  existing 
ruins  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  most  of  them 
probably  of  later  date  than  the  great  temple  just 
mentioned ; but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
exact  times.  They  consist  of  a large  quadrangular 
court  in  front  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexagonal 
court  outside  of  this,  and,  in  of  all,  a portico, 
or  pmpylaea,  approached  by  a flight  of  steps. 
Attached  to  one  comer  of  the  quadrangular  court 
is  a smaller,  but  more  perfect,  temple;  and,  at  some 
distance  from  all  these  buildings,  there  is  a circular 
edifice,  of  a unique  and  very  interesting  archi- 
tectural form.  There  is  also  a single  Doric  cuiuma 
ou  a rising  ground,  and  traces  of  the  city  walls.  — • 
2.  (0.  T.  On,  or  Dethshemesb : Maiaritsk^  Ru.  N.E. 
of  Cairo ),  a celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital 
of  theXomos  Heliopoliu^s,  stood  nn  the  K.side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  a little  below  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and  was, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
a chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  Sun. 
Here  also  was  establish^  the  worship  of  Mnevis, 
a sacred  bull  similar  to  Apis^  The  priests  of 
Heliopolis  were  renowned  for  their  learning.  It 
suffer^  much  during  the  invasion  of  Camhyses  ; 
and  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  entirely  ruined. 

Heiloa  <*HAtor  or'HsAuts),  called  itel  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  the  ion  of 
Hyperion  and  Thea,  and  a brother  of  Selene  and 
Eos.  From  his  fathm*,  he  is  frequently  called 
Eyperi5nldei,  or  Hyperion,  the  latter  of  which  is 
an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymic,  Hyperiooion. 
In  the  Homeric  hmn  on  Helios,  he  is  called  a son 
of  Hyperion  and  Eunrphaessa.  Homer  describes 
Helios  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men:  he  rises 
in  the  £.  from  Oceanus,  traverses  the  heaven,  and 
descends  in  the  evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  W. 
and  Oceanus.  Later  poets  have  marvellously  embel- 
lished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a most  mag- 
nificent palace  of  Helios  in  the  £.,  containing  a 
throne  occupied  by  the  god,  and  surrounded  by  per- 
sonifications of  the  ditferent  divisitmi  of  time.  They 
also  assign  him  a second  palace  in  the  W.,  and 
describe  his  horses  as  feeding  upon  herbs  growing 
in  the  islands  of  the  Blessed.  The  manner  in 
which  Helios  during  the  night  passes  from  the 
western  into  the  eastern  ocean  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Ilomcr  or  Hesiod,  but  Inter  poets  make 
him  sail  in  a golden  boat,  the  work  of  Hephaestus, 
round  one*haIf  of  the  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in  the 
E.  at  the  point  from  which  he  has  to  rise  again,  i 
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Others  represent  him  as  making  his  nightly  royvge 
while  slumbering  in  a golden  bed.  The  hones 
and  cliariot  with  which  Helios  traverses  the  hea- 
vens are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
but  first  occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  snd 
both  are  described  minutely  by  Later  poets.— Helios 
is  described  as  the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every 
thing,  and  was  thus  able  to  reveal  to  Hephaestuf 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphrodite,  and  to  Demeterthe 
abduction  of  her  daughter.  At  a later  time  Helios 
became  identified  with  Apollo,  though  the  2 gods 
were  originally  quite  distinct;  but  the  identification 
was  never  carried  out  completely,  for  no  Greek 
poet  ever  made  Apollo  ride  in  the  chariot  of  Helios 
through*ihe  heavens,  and  among  the  Romans  we 
find  this  idea  only  after  the  time  of  Viigil.  The 
representations  of  Apollo  with  rays  around  his 
bead,  to  characterise  him  as  identical  with  the  sun, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  — The 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Helios, 
and  there  he  had  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  tended  by  bis  daughters  Phaetuss  and  Lam- 
petia.  Later  traditions  ascribe  to  him  flocks  also 
in  the  island  of  Erythia  ; and  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  general,  that  sacred  flocks,  especislly  of 
oxen,  occur  in  most  places  where  the  worship  of 
Helios  was  established. — His  descendants  are  very 
numerous  ; and  the  sumaines  and  epithets  given 
him  by  the  poets  are  mostly  de«criptive  of  his 
character  as  the  sun.  Templet  of  Helios  (^A(cIa) 
existed  in  Greece  at  a very  early  time;  and  in  later 
times  we  find  his  worship  established  in  various 
placet,  and  especially  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
where  the  famous  colossus  was  a representation  of 
the  god.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted 
of  white  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  especially 
white  horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sacred 
to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned.  The  Ro- 
man poets,  when  speaking  of  the  god  of  the  sun 
(Sol),  usually  adopt  the  notions  of  the  Oreeka  Tho 
worship  of  i^l  u*as  introduced  at  Rome,  especially 
after  the  Romans  had  become  acquaint^  with  the 
East,  though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon  occur  at  an  early  period. 

Heliudn  (’ElXicrawr  or  ‘EAif  crovr),  a small  town 
in  Arcadia,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls 
into  the  AlphCus. 

HwU&nTctui  ('EAAd*'iJcor).  1.  Of  Mytilenc  in 
Lesbos,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  logographers, 
or  early  Greek  historians,  was  in  all  probability  bom 
about  B.C.  496,  and  died  41 1.  We  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  but  we  may  presume  that  he  visited 
many  of  the  countries,  of  whose  history  he  gave  an 
account.  He  wrote  a great  number  of  genealogical, 
chronological  and  historical  works,  which  are  cited 
under  the  titles  of  Troica,  Aeoiica,  Persiea,  &c.  One 
of  his  most  popular  works  was  entitled  *I«pS(w  r^s 
*Hpar:  it  contained  a chronological  list  of  the 
priestesses  of  Hera  at  Argos,  compiled  from  the 
records  preserved  in  the  tfmple  of  the  goddess  of 
this  place.  This  work  was  oneof  the  earliest  attempts 
to  regulate  chronology*,  and  was  made  use  of  by 
Thucydides,  Timaeiis  and  others.  The  fragments 
of  Hellanicus  are  collected  by  Sturi,  HrWrniri  Ijethii 
Fra^menta^  Lips.  1826 ; and  by  (X  and  Th.  Mliller, 
Frafftn.  liiHor.  (Iruee,  Paris,  1841.  •-•2.  A Greek 
grammarian,  a disciple  of  Agathocles,  and  appa- 
rently a contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  wrote  on  the 
Homeric  poema 

Hellaa,  Helliaea.  [Graicia.] 

Helle  (*EAAt)),  daughter  of  Athamas  and  Na* 
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phfle,  and  (istcr  of  PhrUui.  When  Phriztu  waa 
to  be  eacrificed  [Purixus],  Nephele  rescued  her 
2 children,  who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon 
the  ram  with  the  golden  deece,  the  gift  of  Hermes; 
but,  between  Sigenm  and  the  Chersonetua,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea,  which  was  thence  called  the  sen 
of  Helle  {HeiU^jxmhu).  Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Pactya,  on  the  Hellespont 

Hellan  (*£XAn»'),  son  of  Deucalion  and  P}Trha, 
or  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe,  husband  of  Orseis,  and 
father  of  Aeolus,  Dorns,  and  Xuthua  He  was 
king  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  and  was  succeeded 
by  nis  son  Aeolus.  He  is  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
nil  the  Hellenes;  from  his  2 sons  Aeolus  and  Doras 
were  descended  the  Acolians  and  Dorians  ; and 
from  his  2 grandsons  Achaeui  and  Ion,  the  sons  of 
Xuthus,  the  Achaeans  and  loniana 

HaUespontOf  ('EAX'^aworror : Straits  (is 
Dar^amlies^  or  of  (Jallipoli,  Turk.  StandMlDmifkiz ), 
the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the  Propontis 
(5rt»  of  Marmara)  with  the  Aegean  Sea,  and 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  dis> 
charge  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean  In  a 
constant  current  The  length  of  the  strait  is  about 
^0  miles,  and  the  width  varies  from  6 miles  at  tlie 
upper  end  to  2 at  the  lower,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  only  1 mile  wide,  or  even  less.  The  narrowest 
pan  is  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Ssarus  and 
Abydus,  where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats, 
(Xkrxxs]  and  where  the  legend  related  that 
Leander  swam  across  to  risit  Hero.  [Lkanoir.] 
The  name  of  the  Hellespont  (i.  e.  the<Sto  of  UelU) 
was  derived  from  the  story  of  Helle's  being  drowned 
in  it  [Hbllb].  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese in  the  former  Irom  the  Troad  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Abydus  and  Lampsacus  in  the  latter.  The 
district  just  mentioned,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, was  also  called  'EAX^ervorroT,  its  inha- 
bitants *£AAf}0w^KTiot,  and  the  cities  on  its  coast 
'£\An<nrdvTiat  — 8.  Under  the  Roman 

empire,  Uellespontus  was  the  name  of  a proconsular 
province,  composed  of  the  Troad  and  the  N.  part  of 
Mysia,  and  having  Cyxicus  for  its  capital. 

Hell&Biinam  ("EXAd/icrav),  a seaport  town  of 
the  Acarnanians  on  the  island  Leucas. 

Hell5plR.  [Ellopia.] 

HeI5ru  or  Hel5mm  (n*EA«pos;  'EAwplrnr), 
a town  on  the  E.  coast  nf  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Helorua  There  was  a road 
from  Heloras  to  Syracuse  Thuc. 

vi.  70,  rii.  80). 

HSlos  {fh  *EAof  : ‘EAcZor,  'EKsdrijs).  L A 
town  in  Lyonia,  on  the  coast,  in  a marshy  situa- 
tion, whence  its  name  (<Aor=i>iarsA).  The  towrn 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  was 
commonly  said  that  the  Spartan  slaves,  called  He- 
lotes  (EZAs^cv),  were  originally  the  Achaean  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
Dorian  conquerors  to  slavery'  ; but  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Helotes  seems  to  have  been  roev  dy 
an  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
their  name  to  that  of  the  town  of  ilelos.  (See  Diet, 
of  Antuf.  art  IifloUs.)^^2.  A town  or  district  of 
Elis  on  the  Alph^ua 

Helved)nad,  a people  in  Germany,  between  the 
Yiadus  and  the  Vistnia,  S.  of  the  Rugii,  and  N.  of 
the  Burguudionea,  reckon'*d  by  Tacitus  among  the 
LigiL 

HelyatU,  a brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people, 
who  dwelt  between  M.  Jurossus  (»/vruXtbe  Lacus 
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Lenumnus  (LaJm  of  Geneva)^  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  the  Locus  Brigantinus  {l^ke  </ 
Constance).  They  were  thiu  bounded  by  tlte  So- 
quani  on  the  W.,  by  the  Nantuates  and  Lepontii 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  Sn  by  the  Rhaeti  on  the 
E.,  and  by  the  German  nations  on  the  N.  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Ager 
tiorum  (but  never  Hdvstia)^  thus  corresponded  to 
the  W.  part  of  Switxerland.  Their  chief  town  was 
Avbnticum.  They  were  divided  into  4 pagi  or 
cantons,  of  which  the  Pagus  Tigurinmt  was  the 
most  celebrated.  W e only  know  the  name  of  one 
of  the  3 others,  namely  the  Picus  Vrrhigenus.,  or, 
more  correctly,  Urbigatus,  — The  Helvetii  are  hrst 
mentioned  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri.  In  b.  c. 
107  the  Tigurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Roman 
consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
while  another  division  of  the  Helvetii  accompanied 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutoucs  in  their  invasion  of  Gaul. 
Subsequently  the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with 
the  Cimbri  ; and  they  returned  home  in  safety, 
after  the  def^t  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Ca- 
tulus  in  lOl.  About  40  years  afterwards,  they 
resoh'ed,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country  w-ith  their 
wives  and  children,  and  seek  a new  home  in  the 
more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul.  In  58  they  endea- 
voured to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  CaMar,  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  territories.  The  Romans  now  planted 
colonies  and  built  fortresses  in  their  country  (No- 
viodunnm,  Vindonissa.  Aventicum),  and  the  Hel- 
vetii  gradually  adopted  the  customs  and  language 
of  their  conquerors.  They  were  severely  punished 
by  the  generals  of  Vitellius  (a.  n.  70),  whom  they 
refused  to  recognise  as  emperor ; and  after  that 
time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a separate 
people.  — The  Helvetii  were  included  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  according  to  Strabo,  but  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  according  to  Pliny : most  modem  writers 
adopt  Pliny's  statement.  When  Gaul  was  sub- 
divided into  o greater  number  of  provinces  under 
the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Rauraci, 
theprovinee  of  Afiueima  Seqmmornsn, 

Helrita,  mother  of  the  philosopher  Sbnbca. 
EelriAIiu  Prifotu.  [Priscus.] 

HelvU,  a people  in  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  Ml  Cebemia,  which  separated  them  from  the 
Arverai,  were  for  a long  time  subject  to  Mauilia, 
but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  province  of  (jallia 
Narbonensit.  Their  eountry  produced  good  wine. 

HeMui.  1.  Blasio.  (BtAsiaj^S.  Cixma. 
[Ci.vNA.]— 8.  Mancia.  (Mancia.J— A Pertl- 
nax.  [Pbrti.vax.J 

H5m5risla  ('H/u«pt}eia),  the  soothing  goddess, 
a samame  of  Artemis,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  fountain  Lusi  (Aoveol),  in  Arcadia. 
H^MtcSpIoiL  [Dianium,  No.  2.] 

Hemina,  CrmIub.  [Cassius,  No.  14.] 

EinHl  ('Eeeroi),  an  ancient  people  in  Paphla- 
gooio,  dwelling  on  the  river  Parthenius,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  ^t  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  historical  times.  They  were 
regarded  by  many  ancient  writers  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  Vencti  in  Italy.  [Vbnbtl] 

H«ni5ehi  ('Hrlox®')*  « people  in  Colchis,  N. 
of  the  Phasts,  notorious  as  pirates. 

Henna. , [ Ekna.] 

Hephaeatla  ('H^erfa),  1.  ('H^oritdr),  a 
tow’n  in  the  N.W.  of  the  island  of  Itemnoa.M>Sii, 
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.r«<3nT),  ft  demut  in  Attica,  belong* 
ing  to  the  tribe  Acamantit. 

Hephaettl&dee  InsOUe.  [Aboliab.] 

Hephaesdon  (*H<^o’rW).  1.  Son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a Macedonian  of  Pella,  celebrated  a«  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  Hephaes> 
lion  his  own  pri\'ate  friend,  but  Craterus  the 
friend  of  the  king.  Hephacstion  accompanied 
Alexander  to  Asia,  and  was  employed  by  the  king 
in  many  important  commands.  He  died  at  £cb^ 
tana,  after  an  illness  of  only  7 days,  B.  c.  325. 
Alexander's  grief  for  his  loss  was  passionate  nnd 
violent.  A general  mourning  was  ordered  through- 
out the  empire,  and  a funeral  pile  and  monument 
erected  to  him  at  Babylon,  at  a cost  of  10,000  ta- 
lents. 2.  A Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
the  emperor  Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  A.  D.  150.  He  was  perhaps  the  author  of  a 
MantuU  on  Metrei 

which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hephacstion.  This  work  is  a tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metres,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
our  knowledge  on  that  subject.  Edited  by  Gais- 
ford.  Oxon.  1810. 

^phAMtua  (*H^oror),  called  Vule&ntia  by 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  according 
to  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Heim.  Later 
traditions  state  that  be  had  no  father,  and  that 
Hera  gave  birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeus,  as 
the  was  jealous  of  Zeus  having  given  birth  to , 
Athena  independent  of  her.  He  was  bom  lame 
and  weak,  and  was  in  consequence  so  much  dis- ! 
liked  by  his  mother,  that  she  threw  him  down  I 
from  Olympus.  The  marine  divinities,  Thetis  and 
Eurynome,  received  him,  and  he  dwelt  with  them 
for  9 yean  in  a grotto,  beneath  Oceanus,  making 
for  them  a \ariety  of  ornaments.  He  afterwards 
returned  toOlympua,  though  we  are  not  told  through 
what  means,  and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the 
great  artist  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Although  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he  always 
showed  her  respect  and  kindness  ; and  on  one 
occasion  took  her  part,  when  she  a'as  quarrelling 
with  Zeus,  which  so  much  enraged  the  father  of 
the  gods,  that  he  seized  Hephaestus  by  the  leg,  and 
burled  him  down  from  heaven.  Hephaestus  was 
a whole  day  falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  alighted 
in  the  island  of  I^mnos,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintians.  Later  writers  describe  bis 
lameness  as  the  consequence  of  this  fisll,  while 
Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
returned  to  Olympus,  and  subsequently  acted  the 
part  of  mediator  between  his  parents.  On  that 
occasion  he  offered  a cup  of  nectar  to  his  mother 
and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into  immo- 
derate laughter  on  seeing  him  busily  hobbling 
from  one  god  to  another.  — Hephaestus  appears 
to  have  been  originally  the  god  of  Are  simply  ; 
but  as  Are  is  indispensable  in  working  metals,  he 
was  afterwards  regarded  as  an  artist.  Hit  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  and  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  his  workshop,  with  the  anvil 
and  20  bellows,  which  worked  spontaneously  at 
his  bidding.  It  was  there  that  he  made  all  his 
beautiful  and  marvellous  works,  both  for  gods  and 
men.  The  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of 
exquisite  workmanship  which  bad  been  manufac- 
ture by  the  god.  All  the  palaces  in  Olympus 
were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the  armour  of 
Achilles  ; the  fatal  necklace  of  Htrmooia  ; the 
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Ai^-breathtng  balls  of  Ac4fCes,  king  of  Colchis, 
Ae.  In  later  accounts,  the  Cyclops  are  hit  work' 
moi  and  servants,  and  his  workshop  is  no  longer 
in  Olympus,  but  in  some  volcanic  island.  In  the 
Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  is  Choris : in  Hesiod 
Aglaia.  the  youngest  of  the  Charites  ; but  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  later  accounts.  Aphrodite 
appears  as  hit  wife.  Aphrodite  proved  faithless  to 
her  husband,  and  was  in  love  with  Ares  ; but 
Helios  diKlosed  their  amours  to  Hephaestus,  who 
caught  the  guilty  pair  in  an  invisible  net,  and  ex- 
pos^ them  to  the  laughter  of  the  assembled  gods. 

The  favourite  abode  of  Hephnestus  on  earth  was 
the  island  of  Lemnos  ; but  other  volcanic  islands 
also,  such  at  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros.  and  Sicily,  are 
called  hit  abodes  or  workshops. — Hephaestus,  like 
Athena,  gave  skill  to  mortal  artists,  and.  conjointly 
with  her,  he  was  believed  to  have  taught  men  tiie 
arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  Hence  at 
Athens  they  had  temples  and  festivals  in  common. 
The  epithets  and  surnames,  by  which  Hephaestus 
it  designated  by  the  poets,  generally  allude  to  hit 
skill  in  the  plastic  arts  or  to  his  lameness.  The 
Greeks  frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  statues 
of  the  god  near  die  hearth.  During  the  best  period 
of  Grecian  art,  he  w'ai  represented  as  a vigorous 
man  with  a beard,  and  is  characterised  by  his  ham* 
mer  or  some  other  instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and 
the  chiton,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm 
uncovered.  — The  Roman  Vulcanus  was  an  old 
Italian  divinity.  (VuLCANfft.] 

HeptinSinii.  [Aboyptu&] 

Hera  (*Hpa  or  called  JuZLO  by  the  Ro- 

mans. The  Greek  Hera,  that  is,  Afu/ress,  was  a 
daughter  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife 
of  Ztut.  Some  call  her  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cronos,  but  others  give  this  title  to  Hestia.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  she  was  brought  up  by  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents.  This 
simple  account  is  variously  modiAed  in  other  tra- 
ditions. Being  a daughter  of  Cronos,  she,  like  his 
other  children,  was  swallowed  by  her  father,  but 
afterwards  released  ; and,  according  to  an  Arcadian 
tradition,  she  was  brought  up  by  Temenus,  the  son 
of  Pelasgus.  The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
lated that  she  had  been  brought  up  by  Euboea, 
Prosymna,  and  Acraca,  the  3 daughters  of  the  river 
Asterion.  Several  parts  of  Greece  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  her  birthplace,  and  more  espe- 
cially Argos  and  Samos,  which  were  the  principal 
seats  of  her  worship.  Her  marriage  with  Zeus 
offered  ample  scope  for  poetical  invention,  and  se- 
veral places  in  Greece  also  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  marriage,  such  as 
Euboea,  Samos,  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  Mount 
Thomax,  in  the  S.  of  Aigolis.  Her  marriage, 
called  the  Sacred  Marriage  >dfior),  was 

represented  in  many  places  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped. At  her  nuptials  all  the  gods  honoured 
her  with  presents,  and  Ge  presented  to  her  a 
tree  with  golden  apples,  which  «*as  watched  by 
the  Hesperides,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean 
Atlas.  — In  the  Iliad  Hera  is  treat^  by  the 
Olmpian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her 
husband.  Zeus  himself  listens  to  her  counsels,  and 
communicates  his  secrets  to  her.  She  is,  notwith- 
standing, far  inferior  to  him  in  power,  and  must 
obey  him  unconditionally.  She  is  not,  like  Zeus, 
the  queen  of  gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of 
the  supreme  god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  queca 
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of  hearen,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  U of  much 
later  date.  Her  character,  as  described  by  Homer, 
is  not  of  a very  amiable  kind  ; and  her  jealousy, 
obstinacy,  and  quarrelsome  dispoiitioii,  soa|ctimes. 
make  her  husband  tremble.  Hence  arise  frequent 
disputes  between  Hera  and  Zeus  ; and  on  one  oc- 
casion Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  arMl 
Athena,  contemplated  putting, Zeus  into  chains. 
Zeus,  in  such  cases,  not  only  threatens,  but  bests 
her.  Once  he  even  bung  her  up  in  the  clouds, 
with  her  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ; and  on  another  occasion, 
when  Hephaestus  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus 
hurled  him  down  from  Olympus.  ~ By  Zeus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Arcs,  Hebe,  and  Hephaestus. — 
Hera  was,  properly  speaking,  the  only  really  married 
goddess  among  the  Olropians,  for  the  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Hephaestus  can  scarcely  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Hence,  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  ElXsfdvio,  TofiyiKla^ 
Ztrylo,  Ac.,  contain  allusions  to  this  cha- 

racter of  the  goddess,  and  the  Ilithyiae  are  de- 
scribed as  her  ^ughtera.  — She  is  represented  in 
the  Iliad  riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  2 horses,  in 
the  harnessing  and  unharnessing  of  which  she  is 
assisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Horae.  Owing  to  the 
mdgment  of  Paris  [Paris],  she  was  hostile  to  the 
Trojans,  and  in  the  Trojan  war  she  accordingly 
sided  with  the  Greeks.  She  persecuted  all  the 
children  of  Zeus  by  mortal  mothers,  and  hence 
appears  as  the  enemy  of  Dionysus,  Hercules,  and 
others.  In  the  Argonautic  expedition  she  assisted 
Jason.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the 
events  of  mythical  story  in  which  Hera  acts  a part ; 
and  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  particular  deities 
or  heroes  with  whose  story  she  is  connected.  — 
Hera  was  worshipped  in  manv  parts  of  Greece,  but 
more  especially  at  Argos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  she  had  a splendid  temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  Her  great  festival  at  Argos  is  described 
in  the  Dkt  oj  Ant,  art.  Htraea,  She  also  had  a 
splendid  temple  in  Samos.  — The  ancients  gave 
several  interpretations  respecting  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Hera  ; but  we  must  in  all  probability  re- 
gard her  as  the  great  goddess  of  nature,  who  was 
worshipped  every  where  fri>m  the  eariiest  times. 
The  worship  of  the  Roman  Juno  is  spoken  of  in 
a separate  article.  [JuNa]  Hera  was  usually  re- 
presented as  a majestic  woman  of  mature  age,  with 
a beautiful  forehead,  large  and  widely  opened  eyes, 
and  with  a grave  expression  commanding  reverence. 
Her  hair  wa^  adorned  with  a crown  or  a diadem. 
A veil  frequently  hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head, 
to  characterise  her  as  the  bride  of  Zens,  and  the 
diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock,  are  her  ordinary 
attributes. 

Efiraolfia  ('HpdaXfia : 'HpoxAe^^tir  * Hera- 
cledtes).  1.  Jn  Europt.  1.  H.,  in  Lucania,  on 
the  river  Siris,  founded  by  the  Tarentioes.  During 
the  independency  of  the  Greek  states  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  congreMes  were  held  in  this  town  under  the 
pspsidency  of  the  Tarentines.  It  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance under  the  Roroana  2.  In  Acamania  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.«-*S.  In  Pisatis  Elis,  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  — 4.  The  later  name  of  Pe- 
rinthus  in  Thrace.  [Perinthus.]  — -fi.  H.  Cao- 
cabaria  Porburia,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
Const,  a tea  port  of  the  Maasilianavd.  H.  Lya- 
oeatis  (AdyitTRrTts),  also  called  Pelagonia  {Bitoplia 
or  in  Mac^onio,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  W. 
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tA  the  Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 districts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
~7.  H.  Xinfia  (Ntvciki : nr.  Torrtt  d%  Ca)>o 
Biameo  Ru.\  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Halycus,  between  Agrigentum 
and  Solinua  According  to  tnuliiion  it  was  founded 
by  Minos,  when  be  pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Cretans.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  after- 
wards  colonised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus,  and 
that  its  original  name  was  A/iaoo,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  bear  till  about  a.  c.  500,  when  the  town 
was  token  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Euryleon, 
who  changed  its  name  into  that  of  HerocUa  ; but 
it  continued  to  bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a 
surname  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name.  It  fell  at  an  early  period  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  in  their 
power  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans, 
who  planted  a colony  there. « 8.  H.  Siattca 
(Sivrtir^),  in  Macedonia,  a town  of  the  Sinti,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  founded  bv  Amyc- 
tos,  brother  of  Philip.  ~ 9.  E.  Tradiinlae,' in 
Thessaly.  See TRACB!a.~Il./n  Asia  LBLPon- 
I tica  (*H.  vf  Tlorrur^,  or  Tldrrov,  or  Tl6irr^ : /fa-  ' 
raJeii  or  AWpfO,  a city  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinns,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mariandyni,  was  situat^  20  stadia  N.  of  the 
river  Lyais,  upon  a little  river  called  Acheron  or 
Soonautes,  and  near  the  base  of  a peninsula  called 
Acherutia,  and  had  a fine  harbour.  It  was  founded 
about  B.  c.  550  by  colonists  from  Megani  and  from 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia  (not,  as  Strabo  says,  from  Mi- 
letus). After  various  political  struggles,  it  settled 
down  undor  a monarchical  form  of  government. 

It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  when  it  had  an  extensive  ■ 
commerce,  and  a territory  reaching  from  the  Par- 
thenius  to  the  Sanganus.  It  beg^  to  decline  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithj-nia 
and  the  foundation  of  Nicomedia,  and  the  in>'usion 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Gauls ; and  its  ruin  was 
completed  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  when  the  city 
was  token  and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by 
the  Romans  nnder  Cotta.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  Hbraclioxs  PoNTicua,  and  perhaps  of  the 
painter  Zbuxir— 8.  H.  ad  Latmom  (*H.  Adr- 
/iov,  or  d 5wo  Adr/i^ : Ru.  near  the  Lake  ofBaJi)^ 
a town  of  Ionia,  S.E.  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Latmus  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicos ; formerly 
called  Latmua.  Near  it  was  a cave,  with  the 
tomb  of  £nd)'inion.  — There  was  another  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Caria,  one  in  Lydia,  2 in  Syria, 
one  in  Media,  and  one  in  India,  none  of  which 
require  special  notice  here. 

HdneiaopMis  ('HpcurAtodToAir).  L Parra  (?f 
yuiirpd ),  also  called  Bethron,  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  Nomos  Sethroites,  22  Roman  miles  W.  of 
Pelusium.*2.  Magna  (d  also  if 

the  capital  of  the  fertile  Nomos  HeracleopoHtea  or 
Heracleotes,  in  the  Heptonomis.  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

Hfiraolfitun  ('HpdaAeioi'),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towms,  of  which  none  require 
special  notice  except : 1.  A town  in  Macedonia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Apilas,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thes- 
saly. «3.  The  harbour  ofCnossu;  in  Crete.  8.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  a little 
W.  of  Canopus  ; from  which  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  was  often  called  also  the  Heiacleotie 
mouth.  ^4.  A place  near  Oindarus  in  the  Syrian 
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province  of  Cvrrhe*lice,  where  Ventidiui,  the  legate 
of  M.  Antony,  gained  his  great  victory  over  the 
Parthians  under  Pacorut,  in  b.  c.  38. 

HeraeUiiiiu  ('HpairXcia»'dr),  one  of  the  officr  n 
of  Honorius,  put  Stilicho  to  death  (a.  d.  400),  and 
received,  as  the  reward  of  that  service,  the  govern- 
ment of  Africa.  He  rendered  good  service  to  Ho- 
norius  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Attalus.  In  413  he  revolted 
against  Honoriua,  and  invaded  Italy  ; but  his  ei>- 
terprize  failed,  and  on  his  return  to  Africa  he  was 
put  to  death  at  Carthage. 

HdracUdaa  ('HpoxAsi^w),  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians, 
conquered  Peloponnesus.  It  had  been  the  will  of 
Zeus,  so  ran  the  legend,  that  Hercules  should  rule 
over  the  omntry  of  the  Perseidt,  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiiyns.  But  through  Hera's  cunning,  Enrystheus 
had  been  put  into  the  place  of  Hercules,  who  had 
become  the  servant  of  the  former.  After  the  death 
of  Hercules,  bis  claims  devolved  upon  his  sons  and 
descendants.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Hyllus 
the  eldest  of  his  4 sons  by  Deianira,  was  residing 
with  his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Ceyx  at  Trachis. 

* As  Eurystheus  demanded  their  surrender,  and 
Ceyx  was  unable  to  protect  them,  they  fled  to 
various  parts  of  Greece,  until  they  were  received 
as  suppliants  at  Athens,  at  the  altar  of  Eleos 
(Aftrey).  According  to  the //eroc/uiae  of  Euripides, 
the  sons  of  Hercules  were  first  staying  at  Argos, 
thence  went  to  Trachis  in  Thessaly,  and  at  length 
came  to  Athens.  Demopbon,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
received  them,  and  they  settled  in  the  Attic  tetra- 
polis.  Eurystheus,  to  whom  the  Athenians  refused 
to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched  against 
the  Athenians  with  a large  army,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Athenians  under  lolaus,  Theseus,  and 
llyllus,  and  was  slain  with  his  sons.  The  battle 
iuclf  was  celebrated  in  Attic  story  as  the  battle  of 
the  Scimnian  rock,  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
though  Pindar  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thelies.  Alter  the  battle,  the  Hemclidae  entered 
Peloponnesus,  and  maintained  themselves  there  for 
one  year.  This  was  their  1st  invasion  of  Pelo* 
ponnesus.  But  a plague,  which  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
where,  for  a time,  they  again  settled  in  the  Attic 
tetrapolis.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Aegi- 
mius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules  had 
assisted  in  his  war  against  the  Lapithae,  and  who 
had  promised  to  preserve  a 3rd  of  his  territory  for 
the  children  of  Hercules.  [Asuimius  ] The  Hera- 
clidae  were  hospitably  received  by  Aegimius,  and 
Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the  latter.  After  remain- 
ing in  Doris  3 years,  Hyllus,  with  a band  of  Do- 
rians, undertook  an  expedition  against  Atrous,  who 
had  married  a daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had 
become  king  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  Hyllus 
marched  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  first 
met  Echemus  of  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  Pelo- 
pidae,  the  principal  opponents  of  the  Hcrmclidae. 
Hyllus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Echemus,  and, 
according  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
before  the  battle,  the  Heraclidae  were  not  to  make 
any  further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  the  next 
50  years.  Thus  endM  their  2nd  invasion.  They 
now  retired  to  Trkorylhus,  where  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  abode. 
During  the  (leriod  which  followed  (10  yean  after 
the  death  of  Hyllus),  the  Trojan  war  took  place  ; 
and  30  years  after  the  Trojan  war  Cleodaeoa,  son 
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of  Hyllus,  agiun  invaded  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
the  3rd  invasion.  About  20  years  later  Aristoma- 
chus,  the  son  of  Cicodaeus,  undertook  the  4th  ex- 
pedition ; but  both  heroes  fell.  Not  quite  SO  yean 
after  Aristomachus  (that  is,  about  80  yean  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy),  the  Heraclidae  prepared 
for  their  5th  and  fin^  attack.  Temenus,  Cres- 
phontes.  and  Arisydemua,  the  eons  of  Aristoma- 
chss,  upon  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  built  a fleet  on 
the  ^rinthUui  gulf  ; hut  this  fieet  was  destroyed, 
because  Hippotee,  one  of  the  Henclidae,  had  killed 
Camus,  an  Acamanian  soothsayer  ; and  Aristode- 
mus  was  killed  by  a flash  of  lightning.  An  oracle 
now  ordered  them  to  take  a S-eyed  man  for  their 
commander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxylus, 
the  son  of  Andrsemon,  an  Aetolian,  but  descended 
from  a family  in  Elis.  The  expedition  now  suc- 
cessfully sailed  from  Naupactus  towards  Rhium  in 
Peloponnesus.  Oxylus,  keeping  the  invaders  away 
from  Elis,  led  them  through  Arcadia.  The  Hera- 
clidae  and  Dorians  conquered  Tisaznenns,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over  Aigos,  Mycenae,  and 
Sparta.  After  this  they  became  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  then  distributed 
by  lot  the  newly  acquired  poesewions.  Temenus 
obtained  Argos  ; Proclesand  Eurystheus,  the  twin 
sons  of  Arist^emus,  Lacedaemon ; and  Cresphontes, 
Messenia.  ~-Such  are  the  traditions  about  the  He- 
nclidae  and  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  They 
are  not  purely  mythical,  but  contaiu  a genuine 
historical  substance,  notwithstanding  the  various 
contradictions  in  the  accounts.  They  represent  the 
conquest  of  the  Achaean  population  by  Dorian  in- 
vaders, who  henceforward  appear  as  the  ruling  race 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  conquered  Achaeans  be- 
came partly  the  slaves  and  pakly  the  subjects  of 
the  Dorians.  (See  Did,  of  Ant.  art.  PnioeeL) 
Hertclldet  ('Hpaa\«lliTf).  1,  A Syracusan,  son 
of  Lysimachtts,  one  of  the  generals  when  Syracuse 
was  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  B.C.  4 15.-- 8.  A 
Syracusan,  who  held  the  chief  command  of  the 
mercenary  forces  under  the  youn^r  Dionysius. 
Being  suspected  by  Dionysius,  be  Sed  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  afrerwaids  took  part  with  Dion  in  ex- 
.pelling  Dionysius  from  Syracuse.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrant,  a powerful  party  at  Syracuse 
looked  up  to  Heraclides  as  their  leader,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Dion  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, 354.  *8.  Son  of  Agathocles,  accompanied 
his  father  to  Africa,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  soldiers,  when  they  were  deserted  by  Agaiho- 
cles,  307. «»4.  Of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  chief 
counsellors  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia.  6.  Of 

Byzantium,  sent  as  ambasMdor  by  Aniiochtis  the 
Great  to  the  2 Sciploa,  190. « 6.  One  of  the  3 
ambassadors  sent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
Romani,  169.  Heraclides  was  banished  by  De- 
metrius Soter,  the  successor  of  Antinchut  (162), 
and  in  revenge  gave  his  support  to  the  imposture 
of  Alexander  Balas.«*7.  Sumamed  Pontlcot,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  Heracldi  in  Pontiis.  He  waa 
a person  of  considerable  wealth,  and  migrated  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  a pupil  of  Plato.  Ifp 
paid  attention  also  to  the  Pythagorean  system,  and 
afterwards  attended  the  instructions  of  Speusippus, 
and  finally  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a great  number 
of  works  upon  philosophy,  mathematics,  music,  his- 
I tory,  politicsi,  grammar,  and  poetry  ; but  almost  all 
these  works  are  lost.  There  has  come  down  to  us 
a small  work,  under  the  name  of  Heraclides,  en- 
titled w*p\  IloXirfiwr,  of  which  the  best  editions 
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are  by  ESler,  Halle,  1804,  and  by  Comet,  in  hit  | 
edition  of  Aelian,  Parii,  1805.  Another  extant 
work,  *AAATr70p(o4  'OftnptKm^  which  alto  bean  the 
name  of  Hereclidei,  wat  certainly  not  written  by 
him.  Diogenet  Laertius,  in  hit  life  of  Heraclidct, 
tayt  that  **  Heradidet  made  tragedies,  and  put 
the  name  of  Thespis  to  them.**  This  sentence  has 
giren  occasion  to  a learned  disquisition  by  Bentley 
( /'Ao/uru,  p.  to  prove  that  the  fragments  at* 
tribated  to  Thespis  are  really  cited  from  these 
counterfeit  tragedies  of  Heraclides.  Some  childish 
stories  are  told  about  Heraclides  keeping  a pet 
serpent,  and  ordering  one  of  his  friends  to  conceal 
his  body  after  his  death,  and  place  the  serpent  on 
the  bed.  tlut  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  the  company  of  the  gods.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  killed  a man  who  had  usurped  the 
tyranny  in  Hemclea,  and  there  are  other  traditions 
about  him  scarcely  worth  relating.  ~ 8.  An  his* 
torian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  — 205),  and  wrote  several  works,  quoted 

by  the  grammarians.  — 9.  A physician  of  Taren* 
turn,  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  ceiitnir  B.C.,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica,  and  a com- 
mentary* on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection. •*»  10.  A physician  of  Erythrae  iti  Ionia, 
w'As  a pupil  of  Chrysermus,  and  a contetnpi  rary  of 
Strabo  in  the  1st  century  b.  c. 

HdfmcUtnt  ('HpdKAtiTor.)  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
philosopher  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  kHooI,  though  he  diffrred  from  their 
principles  in  many  respects.  In  his  youth  he  tra- 
velled extensively,  and  after  his  return  to  Ephesus 
the  chief  magistracy  was  offered  him,  which,  how- 
ever, he  transfi  rred  to  his  brother.  He  appears 
afterwards  to  have  become  a compK-te  recluse,  re- 
jecting even  the  kindnesses  offered  by  Darius,  and 
at  la&t  retreating  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived 
on  pot-herbs ; but,  after  some  time,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  sickness  consequent  on  such  meagre 
diet  to  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  He  died 
at  the  sge  of  60,  and  flourished  about  Sue.  5I3w  — 
Heraclitus  wrote  a work  On  XcUure  (irepl  ^doewt), 
which  contained  his  philosophical  views.  From 
the  obsairity  of  his  style,  he  gained  the  title  of  the 
OUcurn  (^aoreirdr).  He  considered  fire  to  be  the 
primary  form  of  all  matter ; but  by  8re  he  meant 
only  to  describe  a clear  light  fluid,  **  self-kindled  , 
and  self-extinguished.**  and  therefore  not  differing  . 
materially  from  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  8.  An 
Academic  philosopher  of  Tyre,  a friend  of  Antio* 
chut,  and  a pupil  of  Clitomachiis  and  Philo.  **-8. 
The  reputed  author  of  a work,  Hepl  *Avfarwe.  pub- 
lished bv  Wettermann,  in  bis  Mptho^rxtpki^  Bnms- 
vig.  1843. 

Hanaa  (*HpoIa : *Hpa<cvr : nr.  St.  Joanne*., 
Ru.),  I town  in  Aresdis,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Ali^ctis,  near  the  borders  of  Elis,  its  territory 
was  call^  KaraaAtii  ('Hpeuarir). 

Heraai  Xontes  (rd  'Hpoia  : Monti  Ssn), 
a range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  running  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  S.E.,  and  ending  in  the  pr<^ 
montory  Pachynum.  I 

EerMum.  [Annos,  p.  77,  a.] 

Herbasioa.  { EaBaaaua.] 

Harblta  ina : 'Ep8fra<ot,  Herbitensis),  a 
town  in  Sicily,  N.  of  Agyrium,  in  the  mountains, 
was  a powerful  place  in  early  times  under  the  ty* 
rant  Archooides,  but  afterwards  declined  in  im- 
portance. 

HarctHlalnm,  a town  in  Somniam,  conquered 
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by  the  consul  Carvilius,  b.c.  293  (Lir.  x.  45), 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  cclebrat^ 
town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 

Herenlantnm,  Earcnlanlnin,  Earanl&nnin, 
Eerculansa  Oppidom,  Eereolha  Erba  ('Hpd- 
ffAs«oe),  an  ancient*city  in  Campania,  near  the 
coast,  between  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  Oscans,  was  next  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequently 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  appear  to 
have  settled  in  the  place  from  other  cities  of 
Mi^a  Oraecia,  and  to  have  given  it  its  name.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  war  (b.  c. 
89.  88),  And  was  colonised  by  them.  In  a.  n.  63 
a great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ; 
and  in  79  it  was  overwhelmed,  along  with  Pom- 
peii and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of  Mt.  Ve- 
suvina  It  was  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava,  from  70  to  100  feet  under  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground.  On  its  site  stand 
the  modem  Fortici  and  part  of  the  village  of  He- 
iiwa  ! the  Italian  name  of  Ercolano  does  not  indi- 
cate any  modem  place,  but  only  the  part  of  Her- 
culaneum that  has  been  disinterred.  The  ancient 
city  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking  of 
a well  in  1720,  since  which  time  the  excarations 
have  been  carried  on  at  different  periods ; and 
many  worka  of  art  have  teen  discovered,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici.  It 
has  been  found  nesessary  to  fill  up  again  the  exca- 
vations which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Por- 
tiet  and  Resina  secure,  and  therefore  very  little  of 
the  ancient  city  is  to  be  seen.  The  buildings  that 
have  been  discovered  are  a theatre  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  1 0,000  spectators,  the  remains 
»f  2 temples,  a large  building,  commonly  designated 
as  a fontm  c^e,  ^28  feet  long  and  132  broad,  and 
some  prirate  houees,  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  many  of  which,  when  dis- 
covered, were  in  a state  of  admirable  preservation. 
There  have  been  also  fonnd  at  Herculiuieam  many 
MSS-,  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus ; but  the  diffi- 
culty of  unrolling  and  deciphering  them  was  very 
great ; and  the  few  which  have  been  deciphered 
are  of  little  value,  consisting  of  a treatise  of  Philo- 
demus  on  music,  and  Indents  of  unimportant 
works  on  philosophy. 

Earcftles  (’HpoaAnf),  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
. the  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  exploits  were  cele- 
brated not  only  in  all  the  countriee  round  the 
Mediterranean,  but  even  in  the  most  distant  lands 
of  the  ancient  world.  I.  Greek  Legends.  The 
Greek  traditions  about  Hercnlea  appear  in  tbeir 
national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
But  the  poets  «f  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  the 
aubsequent  periods  introduced  considenble  alter- 
I ations,  which  were  probably  derived  from  the  East 
I or  E^pt,  for  every  nation  possesses  some  tradi- 
I tions  respecting  heroes  of  superhoman  strength 
I and  power.  Now  while  in  the  eariiest  Greek 
j legends  Hercules  is  a purely  human  hero,  a con- 
I'queror  of  men  and  cities,  be  afterwards  appears 
I ht  the  subduer  of  romietrous  animals,  and  is  con- 
nected in  a variety  of  ways  with  astronomical 
pbaenomena.  Acet^ing  to  Homer,  Hercules  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  AIrmene  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 
His  itepfisther  was  Amphitryon.  Amphitryon  was 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus  ; and  Ale- 
ntene  was  a graod-danghter  of  Perseus.  Hence 
Hercules  belonged  to  the  family  of  Perseus.  Zens 
visited  Alcmene  in  the  fonn  of  Amphitryon,  while 
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the  Utter  wu  absent  warring  against  the  Tapbinns; 
and  he,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Hercules.  ( For  details,  see  Aix- 
MKNi,  Amphitryon.]  On  the  day  on  which 
Hercules  was  to  be  bom,  Zeus  boasted  of  his  be* 
coming  the  father  of  a bero*w  bo  was  to  rule  over 
the  race  of  Perseus.  Hera  prevailed  upon  him  to 
swear  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus  bom  that 
day  should  be  the  ruler.  Thereupon  she^hastened 
to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the  wife  of  Sthenelus 
to  give  birth  to  Kurystheus;  whereas,  by  keeping 
away  the  Ililhyiae,  she  delayed  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him  of  the  empire 
which  Zeus  had  destined  for  him.  Zeus  was  en* 
raged  at  the  imposition  practised  up>m  him,  but 
could  not  vioUte  bis  oath.  Alcmene  brought  into 
the  world  2 boys,  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus,  and 
I phicles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one  night 
younger  than  Hercules.  Nearly  all  the  stones 
about  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hercules,  down 
to  the  time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Kur}'> 
stheus,  seem  to  be  inventions  of  a later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  are  only  told  that 
he  grew  strong  in  body  and  mind,  that  confiding 
in  his  own  powers  he  defied  even  the  immort^ 
gods,  and  wounded  Hera  and  Ares,  and  that  under 
the  protection  of  Zeus  and  Athena  be  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Uera  prepared  for  him.  To  these 
simple  accounts,  various  particulars  are  added  in 
later  wTiters.  As  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  Hera  sent 
2 serpents  to  destroy  him,  hut  the  infiint  hero 
strangled  them  with  his  own  hands.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  was  instnicted  by  Amphitryon  in  driving  a 
chariot,  by  Autulycus  in  wrestling,  by  Eur^’tus  in 
archery,  by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armour, 
and  by  Linus  in  singing  and  playing  the  lyre. 
Linus  was  killed  by  his  pupil  with  the  lyre,  because 
he  had  censured  him;  and  Amphitryon,  to  prevent 
similar  occurrences,  sent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  In 
this  manner  he  spent  his  life  till  his  18th  year. 
His  first  great  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
still  watching  the  oxen  of  bis  father.  A huge  lion, 
which  baun^  Mt  Cithaeron,  made  great  havoc 
among  the  flocks  of  Amphitiyon  and  Thespius  (or 
Tbestius),  king  of  Thespiac.  Hercules  promised 
to  deliver  the  countrv  of  the  monster;  and  Thespius, 
who  had  50  daugliters,  rewarded  Hercules  by 
making  him  his  guest  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  his  daughters  to  him,  each  for  one 
night.  Hercules  slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
wore  its  skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its 
mouth  and  bead  as  his  helmet  Others  related  that 
the  lion's  skin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the 
Nemean  lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met 
the  envoys  of  king  Erginus  of  Orchomenos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  100 
oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Thebans  to 
pay.  Hercules  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the 
envoys,  and  thus  sent  them  back  to  Erginus.  The 
Utter  thereupon  marched  against  Thebes;  but 
Hercules  defeated  and  killed  Erginus,  and  com- 
pelled the  Orcbomcnians  to  pay  double  the  tribute 
which  they  liad  formerly  received  from  the  Thebans. 
In  this  battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  lost  his 
father  Amphitryon,  though  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaign.  Creon  rewarded  Her- 
cules with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Megnrm,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  several  children. 
The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made  him  presents 
of  arms : Hermes  gave  him  a sword,  Apollo  a bow 
and  arrows,  Hephaestus  a golden  cunt  of  mail,  and 
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Athena  a peplus.  He  cut  for  himself  a club  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nemca,  while,  according  to 
others,  the  club  was  of  brass,  and  the  gift  of  He* 
phaestui.  Soon  afterwards  Hercules  was  driven 
mad  by  HerTi,  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his  ow'n 
children  by  Megara  and  2 of  Iphiclea.  In  his  grief 
he  sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thespius, 
who  purified  him.  Other  traditions  place  this  mad- 
ness at  a later  time,  and  relate  the  circumstances 
differently.  He  then  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
as  to  where  he  should  settle.  The  Pythia  first 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Hercules  — for  hitherto 
his  name  had  been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus,  — and  or- 
dered him  to  lire  at  Tiryns,  and  to  serve  Eurrstheus 
for  the  space  of  12  years,  after  which  he  should 
become  immortal.  Hercxiles  acconliugly  went  to 
Tirj'ns,  and  did  as  he  was  bid  by  Eurystheus.  — 
The  accounts  of  the  12  labours  which  Hercules 
perfonned  at  the  bidding  of  Kurystheus,  are  found 
only  in  the  later  writers.  The  only  one  of  the  1*2 
labours  mentioned  by  Homer  is  his  descent  into 
the  lower  world  to  carry  off  Ccrberis.  We  also 
fiad  ia  Homer  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  a sea- 
monster;  his  expeditiou  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the  horses 
which  Laomedon  bad  refused  him  ; and  his  war 
against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed  the  whole 
family  of  their  king  Neleut,  with  the  exception  of 
Nestor.  Hesiod  mentions  several  of  the  feats  of 
Hercules  distinctly,  but  knows  nothing  of  their 
number  12.  The  selection  of  these  12  from  the 
great  number  of  feats  ascribed  to  Hercules  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  Alexandrines.  They  are 
usually  arranged  in  the  following  order.  L The 
fight  v/iik  the  Nemean  lion.  The  valley  of  Nemea, 
between  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  was  inhabited  by  a 
monstrous  lion,  the  oflspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  bring 
him  the  skin  of  this  monster.  After  using  in  vain 
his  club  and  arrows  against  the  lion,  he  strangled 
the  animal  with  his  own  bands.  He  returned  car- 
rying the  dead  Hon  on  his  shoulders;  but  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  gigantic  strength  of  the 
hero,  that  he  ordered  him  in  future  to  deliver  the 
account  of  his  exploits  outside  the  town.— 2.  Fight 
aguinet  the  Ijtmean  hydra.  This  monster,  like  the 
lion,  was  the  olTspring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  brought  up  by  Hera.  It  ravaged  the 
country  of  Lemae  near  Argos,  and  dwrlt  in  a 
swamp  near  the  well  of  Aroymone.  It  had  .9  heads, 

' of  which  the  middle  one  w*as  immortal.  Hercules 
struck  off  its  heads  with  his  club ; but  in  the  place 
of  the  head  be  cut  off,  2 new  ones  grew  forth  each 
time.  A gigantic  crab  also  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  hydra,  and  wotmded  Hercules.  However, with 
the  assistance  of  his  faithful  servant  Inlaus.  he 
burned  away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  buried  tlie 
ruith  or  immortal  or>e  under  a huge  rock.  Having 
thus  conquered  the  monster,  he  poisoned  his  arrows 
with  its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them 
became  incurable.  Eurystheus  declared  the  victory 
unlawful,  as  Hercules  had  won  it  with  the  aid  nf 
lolaiis.  — 3.  Ckiphtre  of  the  Arcadian  tt»tg.  This 
animal  had  golden  antlers  and  brazen  feet.  It  had 
beeh  dedicated  to  Artemis  by  the  nymph  Taygete, 
because  the  goddess  had  saved  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Zeus.  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  Mycenae.  He  pursued  it  in  rain  for  a 
whole  year ; at  length  he  wounded  it  w ith  an  arrow, 
caiuht  it,  and  carried  it  aw*ay  on  his  shoulders. 
While  in  Arcadia,  he  was  met  by  Artemis,  who 
was  angry  with  him  for  having  outnq^cd  the  animal 
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sacred  to  her ; but  he  succeeded  in  soothing  her  | 
anger,  and  carried  his  prey  to  Mycenae.  According 
to  some  statements,  he  killed  the  stag.  ~4.  De- 
ftrwtion  of  the  Erymantkian  hoar.  This  animal, 
which  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Ru- 
rystheus,  had  descended  from  mount  Er^'inanthus 
into  Peophis.  Hercules  chased  him  through  the 
deep  snow,  and  having  thus  worn  him  out,  he 
caught  him  in  a net,  and  carried  him  to  Mycenae. 
Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the  Erymanihian 
boar  in  Thessaly,  and  some  even  in  Phrygia.  It 
must  be  observed  that  this  and  the  subsequent 
labours  of  Hercules  are  connected  with  certain  sub- 
ordinate labours,  called  Partrga  (I1dp«p7a).  The 
first  of  these  parei^  is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with 
the  Centaurs.  In  bis  pursuit  of  the  boar  he  came  to 
the  centaur  Pholui,  who  had  received  from  Dio- 
nysus a cask  of  excellent  wine*  Hercules  opened 
iC  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  host,  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  attracted  the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholus.  Hercules  drove  them  away  ; 
they  fled  to  the  house  of  Chiron  ; and  Hercules, 
eager  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  bis  old  friend, 
with  one  of  nis  poisoned  arrows ; in  consequence  of 
which  Chiron  died.  [Chiron.]  Pholus  likewise 
was  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows,  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him.  This  hght 
with  the  centanrs  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
mysteries,  by  which  Demeter  intended  to  purify 
the  hero  from  the  blood  be  had  shed  against  his 
own  will. » 5.  Cteanwing  of  tke  $tabU$  ^ Augfoa. 
Enrystheus  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  ta.«k  of 
cleansing  in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Augeas,  king  of 
Elia  Augeas  bad  a herd  of  30U0  oxen,  whose 
stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  30  yeara  Hercules, 
without  mentioning  the  command  of  Eurystheut, 
went  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  cleanse  his  stalls  in 
one  day,  if  he  would  give  him  the  10th  part  of  his 
cattle.  Augeas  agreed  to  the  terms;  and  Hercules 
after  taking  Pbyleus,  the  son  of  Augeas,  as  his 
witness,  led  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed  in  a 
single  day.  But  Augeas,  who  learned  that  Hercules 
had  undertaken  the  work  by  the  command  of  Eu« 
rt  stheus,  refused  to  give  him  the  reward.  His  son 
Phyleui  then  bore  witness  against  his  father,  who 
exiled  him  from  Elis.  Eurystneus  however  declared 
the  exploit  null  and  void,  because  Hercules  had 
stipulated  with  Augeas  for  a reward  for  performing 
it.  At  a later  time  Hercules  invaded  Elis,  and 
killed  Augeas  and  his  sons.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
liave  founded  the  Olympic  games.  *6.  Deatrueiion 
of  Ika  iitgmjikaliati  binl$.  These  voracious  birds  I 
had  been  brought  up  by  Ares.  They  had  brazen 
claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as 
arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh.  They  dwelt  on  a 
lake  near  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  from  which 
Hercules  was  ordered  hy  Eurystheos  to  expel  them. 
When  Hercules  undertook  the  task,  Athena  pro- 
vided him  with  a brazen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of 
which  he  startled  the  birds  ; and,  as  they  attempted 
to  fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  bis  arrows.  Ac- 
carding  to  some  accounts,  be  only  drove  the  birds 
away ; and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of 
Aretias,  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argonauts. 

7.  Capture  of  the  Cretan  6af/.  According  to  some 
this  bull  was  the  one  which  had  carried  Europa 
across  the  sea.  According  to  others,  the  bull  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Poseidon,  that  Minos 
might  offer  it  in  sacrifice.  But  Minos  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  that  he 
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I kept  it,  and  sacriheed  another  in  its  stead.  Poaeidon 
punished  Minot,  by  driving  the  bull  mad,  and 
causing  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in  the  island. 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch  the 
bull,  and  Minos  willingly  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
Hercules  accomplished  the  task,  and  brought  the 
bull  home  on  his  shoulders;  but  he  then  set  the 
animal  free  again.  The  bull  now  roamed  through 
Greece,  and  at  last  came  to  Marathon,  where  we 
meet  it  again  in  the  stories  of  Theseus. Capture 
of  the  marea  of  the  Thracian  Diamadea.  This  Dio- 
medes,  king  of  the  ^stones  in  Thrace,  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  these  animals  to  Mycenae.  With 
a few  companions,  he  seized  the  animals,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  sea  ooast.  But  here  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Atones.  During  the  fight  be  entrusted 
the  mares  to  his  friend  Abdenas,  who  was  devoured 
by  them.  Hercnles  defeated  theBistonet,killedDio- 
medes  whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mares,  built  * 
the  toMm  of  Abdera  in  honour  of  bis  unfortunate 
friend,and  then  returned  to  Mycenae,  with  the  mares 
which  had  become  tame  after  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  master.  The  mares  were  afterwards  let  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mt  Olympus  by  wild  beasts.  — 
9.  Seizure  of  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amasoni, 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  possessed  a 
girdle,  which  she  had  received  from  Ares.  Admete, 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  wished  to  obtain  this 
girdle;  and  Hercules  was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a number  of  volunteers, 
and  after  various  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
he  at  length  reached  the  country  of  tne  Amazons. 
Hippolyte  at  first  received  him  kindly,  and  pro- 
mised him  her  girdle  ; but  Hera  having  ex- 
cited the  Amazons  against  him,  a contest  ensued, 
in  which  Hercnles  killed  their  queen.  He  then 
took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him.  In  this 
expedition  Hercules  killed  the  2 sons  of  Boreas, 
CaJais  and  Zetes;  and  he  also  begot  3 sons  by 
EchidnsL,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  On 
his  way  home  he  landed  in  Troas,  where  he  rescued 
Hesione  from  the  monster  sent  against  her  by  Posei- 
don ; in  return  for  which  service  her  father  Laome* 
don  promised  him  the  horses  he  had  received  from 
Zeus  as  a compensation  for  Oanymedes.  But,  as 
lAomedon  did  not  keep  his  word,  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  against  Troy.  He 
landed  in  Thrace,  where  he  slew  Sarpedon,  and  at 
length  returned  through  Macedonia  to  Pelopon- 
nesus. 10.  Capture  of  the  oxen  of  Geryonea  m 
Etythia.  Oeryones,  the  monster  with  3 bodies, 
lived  in  the  fabulous  island  of  Elrytbia  (the  red- 
dish), so  called  because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  in  the  W.  This  island  was  ori- 
ginally placed  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  was 
afterwards  identified  either  with  Gades  or  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  was  at  all  times  believed  to 
be  in  the  distant  W.  The  oxen  of  Oeryones  were 
guarded  by  the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed 
dog  Orthrus ; and  Hercules  was  commanded  by 
Eurystheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing  variuus 
countries,  he  reached  at  length  the  frontiers  of 
Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  2 pillars 
(Caipe  and  Abyla)  on  the  2 sides  of  the  straits  of 
Oibi^tar,  which  were  hence  called  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Hercules  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much  admired  his 
boldness, that  he  presented  him  with  a golden  cup  or 
boat,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Erythia.  He  there  slew 
Eurytion  and  his  dog,  as  well  as  Geryones,  and  sailed 
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with  hit  booty  to  Tartossui,  where  he  retnmed  the 
golden  cup  (boat)  to  Helioc.  On  hU  way  home  he 
paseed  through  Oaul,  Italy,  Illyricum  and  Thrace, 
and  met  with  numerous  adTenturee,  which  are 
Tariously  embellished  by  the  poeu.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he  at 
length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurystbeus,  who 
sacrificed  them  to  Hera.  These  10  labours  were 
performed  by  Hercules  in  the  space  of  8 years  and 
1 month ; but  as  Eurystheus  declared  2 of  them  to 
have  been  performed  unlawfully,  he  commanded 
him  to  accomplish  2 man.  Fetching  the poiden 

apples  of  the  Hesperides.  This  was  particularly 
difficult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  They  a*ore  the  apples  which  Hera  had 
* received  at  her  a'cdding  from  Vie.  and  which  she 
had  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides 
and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mt.  Atlas,  in  the  conntry 
of  the  Hyperboreans.  [For  details  see  Haspxit* 
inaa.]  After  various  adventures  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  Hercules  at  length  arrived  at  Mt.  Atlas. 
On  the  advice  of  Prometheua,  he  sent  Atlas  to 
fetch  the  apples,  and  in  the  meantime  bore  the 
weight  of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas  returned  with  the 
apples,  but  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven  on 
his  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however,  contrived 
by  a stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurystheus  made  him  a 
present  of  the  applet;  but  Hercules  dedicated  them 
to  Athena,  who  restored  them  to  their  former  place. 
Some  traditions  add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dragon 
Ladon.  ^ 18.  Bringing  Cerhems  from  the  lotoer 
tcorld.  This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  12  labours 
of  Hercules.  He  descended  into  Hades,  near  Toe- 
naruni  in  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Hermes  and 
Athena.  He  delivered  Theseus  and  Ascalaphus 
from  their  torments.  He  obtained  permission 
Pluto  to  carry  Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  pro- 
vided he  could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  arms. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seising  the  monster  and  car- 
r^'ing  it  to  the  upper  world ; and  after  he  had  shown 
it  to  Eurystheus,  he  carried  it  back  again  to  the 
lower  world.  Some  traditions  connect  the  descent 
of  Hercules  into  the  lower  world  with  a contest 
with  Hades,  as  we  tee  even  in  the  Iliad  (v.  397), 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Alcettit  of  Euripides 
(24, 846). »Betidet  these  12  labours,  Hercules  per- 
formed several  other  feats  without  being  commanded 
by  Eurystheus.  These  feats  were  colled  Parerga 
by  the  ancients.  Several  of  them  were  interwoven 
with  the  12  labours  and  bare  been  already  de- 
scribed : those  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
12  labours  are  spoken  of  below.  After  Hercules 
bad  performed  the  12  labours,  he  was  released  from 
the  tenritude  of  Eurystheiis,  and  returned  toThebes. 
He  there  gave  Megara  in  marriage  to  lolaus  ; and 
he  wished  to  gain  in  marriage  for  himself  lole,  the 
daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  Enrytus 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  con- 
quer him  and  kit  sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow. 
Hercules  defeated  them;  but  Eurytus  and  hii  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  reused  to  give  lole 
to  him,  because  he  had  murdered  his  own  children. 
Soon  afierwards  the  oxen  of  Eurytus  were  carried 
off,  and  it  was  siupected  that  Hercules  was  the 
offender.  Iphitus  again  defended  Hercules,  and 
requested  his  assistance  in  searching  after  the  gxen. 
Hercules  agreed ; but  when  the  2 had  arrived  at 
Tiryns,  Hercules,  in  a fit  of  madness,  threw  his 
friend  down  from  the  wall,  and  killed  him.  Dei- 
pbobui  of  Amyclae  purified  Hercules  from  tbit 
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' murder,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness.  Hercules  then  repaired  to  Delphi 
to  obtain  a remedy,  but  the  Pythia  refused  to  an- 
swer his  questions.  A struggle  ensued  between 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  the  combatants  were  not 
separated  till  Zeus  sent  a Hash  of  lightning  between 
them.  The  orude  now  declared  that  be  would  bo 
restored  to  health,  if  he  would  serve  3 years  for 
wages,  and  surrender  hit  earnings  to  Eurytus,  as 
an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  Thereupon 
he  became  a servant  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia, 
and  widow  of  Tmolus.  Later  writers  describe 
Hercules  os  living  effeminately  during  bis  resi- 
dence with  Ompliale:  he  span  wool,  it  is  said, 
and  sometimes  put  on  the  garments  of  a woman, 
while  Omphale  wore  his  lion's  skin.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  he  nevertheless  p<Tformed 
several  great  feats  during  this  time.  He  undertook 
an  expedition  to  Colchis,  which  brought  him  into 
connection  with  the  Argonauts;  he  took  port  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  landing 
from  Troesene  on  the  Ccrinthiau  isthmus.  An  ex- 
pedition to  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  some 
traditions,  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  this  place. 
— When  the  time  of  his  servitude  bad  expir^,  he 
sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and  killed  Imo- 
medon,  its  king.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  a storm 
drove  him  on  the  island  of  Cot,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Meropei ; bat  he  defeated  ibem  and 
killed  their  king,  Eurypyliia.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  gods  sent  for  him  in  order  to 
fight  against  the  Gigants.  [GiGAXTsa].  ^Soon 
after  his  return  to  Argos,  he  marched  against 
Augeas,  as  has  been  related  above.  He  then 
proceeded  against  Pylot,  which  he  took,  and  killed 
Periclymenus,  a son  of  Nelcus.  He  next  advanced 
against  Lacedaemon,  to  punish  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
coon,  for  having  assisted  Neb>us  and  slain  Oeoims, 
the  son  of  Licymnius.  He  took  Lacedaemon,  and 
assigned  the  government  of  it  to  Tyndarcus,  On 
his  return  to  Tegea,  he  became,  by  Atige,  the  father 
of  Telephus  [Auot];  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
Calydon,  where  he  obtained  Dei'anlrm,  the  daughter 
ofOeneus,  for  his  wife,  after  fighting  with  Acheloos 
for  her.  [DaiANiiiA;  Achxlous.]  After  Hercules 
had  been  married  to  Deianira  neariy  3 yean,  ho 
accidentally  killed  at  a banquet  in  the  house  of 
Oeneus,  the  boy  Ennomiii.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  Hercules  went  into  exile,  taking  with  him 
his  wife  Deianira.  On  their  road  they  came  to  the 
river  Evenus,  across  which  the  centaur  Nessus 
carried  travellers  for  a small  sum  of  money.  Her- 
cules himself  forded  the  river,  but  gave  Deianira 
tu  Nessus  to  carry  ncrou.  Nessus  attempted  to 
outrage  her:  Hercules  heard  her  screaming,  and 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dying 
centaur  called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his  blood 
with  her,  as  it  was  a sure  means  of  preserv  ing  the 
love  of  her  husband.  He  then  conquered  the 
Dry  opes,  and  assisted  vkegimius,  king  of  the  Dorians, 
against  the  Ivipiihae.  [Akgimius.]  After  this  he 
tMk  up  his  abode  at  Trachii,  whence  he  inarched 
against  Eurytus  of  Oechalia.  He  took  Oechalia, 
killed  Eurytus  and  bis  sons,  and  carried  off  his 
daughter  lole  as  a prisoner.  On  his  return  hoipe 
he  landed  at  Cenaeum,  a promontory  of  Euboea, 
erected  an  altar  to  Zeus,  and  sent  his  companion, 
Lichas,  to  Trnchis,  in  older  to  fetch  him  a white 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  lole  should  supplant 
her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  steeped  the 
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white  garment  he  bad  demanded  in  the  blood  of 
Neeeut.  Tbie  blood  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
arrow  with  which  Herculea  had  ahot  Neaana ; 
and  accordingly  as  soon  aa  the  garaent  become 
warm  on  the  body  of  Herrolea,  the  poison  pene> 
trated  into  all  his  limbs,  and  caused  him  the 
moot  excruciating  agony.  He  seized  Licbaa  by 
bis  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  Ue 
wrenched  off  the  garment,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh, 
and  with  it  he  tore  away  wbole  pieces  from  his 
body.  In  this  state  be  was  conreyed  to  Trachis. 
Deianira,  on  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly  done, 
hung  herself.  Hercules  commanded  Hyllus,  his 
eldest  son,  by  Deianira,  to  marry  lole  as  soon  as 
he  should  arrire  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then 
ascended  Mt  Oeta,  raised  a pile  of  wood,  on  which 
he  placed  himself^  and  ordered  it  to  be  eet  on  Are. 
No  one  rentured  to  obey  him,  until  at  length  Poeas 
the  shepherd,  who  pass^  by,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  comply  with  the  deaire  of  the  suffering  hero. 
When  the  pile  was  burning,  a cloud  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  amid  peals  of  thunder  carried 
him  to  Olympus,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
immortality,  b^ine  reconciled  to  Hera,  and  mar- 
ried her  dangbtor  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Alexiares  and  Anieetus.  Immediately 
after  bis  apotheosis,  his  friends  offered  sacrifices  to 
him  as  a hero;  and  be  was  in  course  of  time  wor- 
shipped throughout  all  Greece  both  as  a god  and 
as  a hero.  His  worship  however  prevailed  more 
extensively  among  the  Dorians  than  among  any 
other  of  the  Greek  races.  The  sacritioes  oflfered  to 
him  consisted  principally  of  bulls,  boars,  nuns  and 
lambs.«-*The  works  of  art  in  which  Hercules  was 
represented  were  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety,  for  he  was  represented  at  all  the 
various  stages  (k*  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  bis  death. 
But  whether  he  appears  as  a child,  a youth,  a strug- 
gling hero,  eras  the  immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus, 
his  ehanteter  is  always  one  of  heroic  strength  and 
energy.  Specimms  of  every  kind  are  still  extant 
The  finest  representation  of  the  hero  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  the  so-called  Famese  Hercules,  which 
was  executed  by  Giycou.  The  hero  is  resting, 
leaning  on  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
on  his  left  hand : the  whole  figure  is  a most 
exquisite  combination  of  peculiar  softness  with  the 
greatest  strength.  «IL  Roman  Traditions.  The 
worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  is  con- 
nected by  Roman  writers,  with  the  hero's  expedition 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  They  stated  that 
Hercules  <m  bis  return  visited  Italy,  where  be 
abolished  human  sacrifices  among  the  Sabines,  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  fire,  and  slew  Cacus,  a 
robber,  who  had  sbden  his  oxmi.  [Cacuu.]  The 
aborigines,  and  espeeially  Bvander,  honoured  Her- 
cules with  divine  worship;  and-Hercnles  in  return 
taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  entrust  the  cure  of  his  worafaip  to  2 
distinguished  fiunilies,  the  Pstitii  and  Pinarii  ' 
[PiNAEiA  Gims.)  The  Pabia  geos  traced  iu 
origin  to  Hercnles  ; and  Faana  uid  Aeea  Laurentm 
are  called  mistreases  of  Hercules.  In  this  manner 
the  Romans  connected  their  eariiest  legends  with 
Hercules.  It  should  be  obseiv*ed  that  in  the 
Italian  traditions  the  hero  bore  the  name  of  Rcca- 
zanus,  and  this  Recaranus  was  afVerwards  identified 
with  the  Greek  Herculea.  He  had  2 temples  at 
Rome.  One  was  a small  round  temple  of  Hercules 
Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between  the  river 
nnd  Circnc  Maximus ; to  front  of  which  was 
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the  ara  maxima,  on  which,  after  a triumph,  the 
tenth  of  the  booty  was  deposited  for  distribution 
among  the  citisens.  The  2nd  temple  stood  near 
the  porta  trigemina,  and  oomained  a bronie  statue 
and  the  altar  on  a*bich  Hercules  himself  was  be- 
lieved to  have  once  offered  a sacrifice.  Here  the 
city  praetor  offered  every  year  a young  cow,  which 
was  consumed  hr  the  people  within  the  sanctuar)'. 
At  Rome  Hercules  was  connected  with  the  M^sea, 
whence  he  is  called  Mtaget$$^  and  was  represented 
with  a lyre,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Greece, 
—in.  Tra^tiont  of  other  nationf . The  ancienu 
themselves  expressly  mention  several  heroes  of  the 
name  of  Hercules,  who  occur  among  the  principol 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  L Tb4  Kgvptian 
HtreuUMy  whoee  Egyptian  name  was  Som,  or  Dsom, 
or  Chon,  or,  acceding  to  Pausanias,  Maceris,  was 
a SOD  of  Amon  or  Nilus.  He  aras  placed  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  2nd  of  the  series  of  the  evolutions 
of  their  gods.  — 8.  The  Cretan  l{erade$y  one  of  the 
Idoean  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have  ibunded  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  but  to  have  come 
originally  from  Egypt.  He  was  worshipped  with 
funeral  sacrifices,  and  was  regarded  as  a magician, 
like  other  ancient  daemones  of  Crete. — 8.  The 
ImtUoM  H«fxul*$y  was  called  by  the  unintelligible 
name  Dorsanes  {Aefxrdnts).  The  later  Greeks 
believed  that  he  was  their  own  bero,  who  had 
visited  India  ; and  they  related  that  in  India  be 
became  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daughters  by 
Pandaeo,  and  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Indian  kings. 
—4.  The  Phoenician  ffera$le$y  whom  the  Egyptians 
considered  to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
worshipped  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  such  at 
Cartha^  and  Oadet,  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. and  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him. —5.  The  Celtic  and  Germanic  //eretdes  is 
said  to  have  founded  Alesia  and  Nemausus,  and 
to  have  become  the  father  of  the  Celtic  race.  We 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  accounts  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Greek  Hercules  against  Geryones. 
We  most  either  suppose  that  the  Greek  Hercnles 
was  identified  with  native  heroes  of  those  noribem 
countries,  or  that  the  notions  about  Hercules  had 
been  introduced  there  from  the  E. 

a son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Bareine,  the  widow  of  the  Rhodian 
Memnon.  In  a c.  310  he  was  brought  forward  by 
Polysperchon  as  a pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
throne  but  he  was  murdered  by  Polysperchon 
himself  in  the  following  year,  when  the  latter 
became  reconciled  to  Cassander. 

Eerofllis  Coloomae.  [Abyla  ; Cau'b.] 

Herefilii  Monneci  Fortoa  [MoNoxcua] 

Herofllia  Foitua.  [Cosa.] 

HeruflUf  Promontfikum  {C.  Spartivenio)^  the 
most  S.ly  point  of  Italy  in  Bruttiura. 

HoruflUs  Silva,  a forest  in  Germany,  sacred  to 
Hercules,  E.  of  the  Visurgia  . 

Hertfiila  Silva,  Heraynlna  Saltui,  Hercy- 
nlnm  Jugnxa,  an  extensive  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  covered  with  forests,  is  descrilted  by 
Caetar  (A  (?.  vi.  24)  as  9 days' journey  in  breadth, 
and  more  than  00  days'  journey  in  lei^h,  extend- 
ing E.  from  the  territories  of  the  Helvetii,  Neroetea, 
and  Rauraci,  parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Dacians.  Under  this  ^neral  name 
Caesar  appears  to  have  included  all  the  mountains 
and  forests  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Germany,  the 
Black  Poreety  Odemtaldy  ThUrittpencald,  the  Harzy 
the  Anyefitrye,  the  Rieeengebiryey  Ac.  As  the  R> 
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mans  became  better  acquainted  with  Germany,  the 
name  was  confined  to  narrower  limits.  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  use  it  to  indicate  the  range  of  mountains 
between  the  ThUriiigerwald  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  The  name  is  still  preeenred  in  the 
modem  Harz  and  Erz, 

Harddnla  (Herdoniensis  ; Onfoaa),  a town  in 
Apulia,  wiis  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  who  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  Thurii  and  Metapontum  ; it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  but  remained  a place  of  no 
importance. 

Harddnltu.  1.  Ttimus,  of  Aricia  in  Latium, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius 
Siiperbus,  and  was  in  consequence  falsely  accused 
by  Tarquinius,  and  put  to  death. « 2.  Appltu* 
a Sabine  chieftain,  who,  in  B.  c.  4G0,  with  a band 
of  outlaws  and  slaves,  made  himself  master  of  the 
capitoL  On  the  4th  day  from  his  entry  the  capitol 
was  re>taken,  and  Herdonlus  and  nearly  all  his 
followers  were  slain. 

HerezmXa  Gem,  originally  Samnite,  and  by  the 
Samnite  invasion  established  in  Campania,  became 
.'ll  a later  period  a plebeian  house  at  Rome.  The 
Herennii  were  a fiimily  of  rank  in  Italy,  and  are  , 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
and  Punic  wars.  They  were  the  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  Marii. 

HerezuLlaA  L Xodettlnns.  [Modkstinus.] 
>2.  Pontliut.  [PuNTius.]  — 8.  Seadclo. 
(Sbnbcio.] 

Herillos  (*Hp<AXor),  of  Carthage,  a Stoic  phi> 
losopber,  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Cittium,  He 
did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the  opinions  of 
his  master,  but  held  some  doctrines  directly  opposed 
to  them.  He  held  that  the  chief  good  consisted  in 
knowledge  (4vi(rr^>m).  This  notion  is  often  at* 
tacked  by  Cicero. 

HenxuioTun,  or,  in  Latin,  Kerextrii  Fromonto- 
rinm  (‘Ep/ioia  fUpa).  1.  (Cape  Arab.  Ras 
Addar\  the  headland  which  forms  the  £.  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Sinus  Carthaginiensis,  and  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (aft. 
the  province  of  Africa)  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  the 
space  between  the  2 being  the  shortest  distance 
between  Sicily  and  Africa.  *2.  {Rat  ef  A$kan),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  50 
stadia  W.  of  Leptis.  — There  were  other  promon* 

• tories  of  the  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Eenn&gdras  ('EppoT^pos).  L Of  Temnoi,  a 
distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero. He  belonged  to  the  Rhodian  school  of 
oratory,  but  is  known  chiefly  as  a teacher  of  rhe- 
toric. He  devoted  particular  attention  to  what  is 
called  the  lareirfum,  and  made  a peculiar  division 
of  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which  differed  from* that 
adopted  by  other  rhetoricians.  — 2.  Sumamed  Ca- 
non. a Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Ho  was  a diKiple  of 
Thcodorus  of  Gadai^ 

HennaphrMXtui  (’Eppo^pdSrros),  ion  of  Her- 
mes and  Aphrodite,  and  oonsequcntly  great-grand- 
son of  Atl^  whence  he  is  callqd  A tlanHades  or 
Ailantiut,  (Ov.  A/eT.  iv.  3G8).  He  had  inherited 
the  beauty  of  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.  In  bis  15th 
year  he  went  to  Caria.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halkomassui  be  laid  down  by  the  fountain  of  Sal- 
mnris.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  his  affections. 
Once  when  he  w'as  bathing  in  the  fountain,  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  the 
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m^bt  be  muted  with  him  for  ever.  The  gods 
granted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth 
and  the  nymph  became  united  together,  but  re« 
tained  the  characteristics  of  each  sex.  Hermaphro- 
dims,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change,  prayed 
that  in  future  every  one  who  bathed  in  the  well 
might  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same  manner. 

Hermarchtis  (*Eppopxor).  of  Mytilene,  a rhe- 
torician, became  afierwaids  a disciple  of  Epicurus, 
who  left  to  him  his  garden,  and  appointed  him 
his  successor  in  bis  school,  about  B.C.  270.  He 
wrote  seTeral  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Hermas  (*Ep/tdt),  a disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hmnas  who 
IS  mentioned  in  Su  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xri.  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a work  entitled 
The  Shepherd  of  Herman,  of  which  a Latin  trans- 
lation is  still  extant.  Its  object  is  to  instruct  per- 
sons in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Edited 
by  Cotelier  in  his  Pairet  ApoetoL  Paris,  1672, 

Hermes  ('Ep^^r,  'Eppslav,  Dor.  ’Epp^),  called 
Xarcftxios  by  the  IWroana.  TheGreek  Hermes  was 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
born  in  a cave  of  Mt.  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he 
is  called  Ailantiadee  or  Cj^entHS.  A few  hours  after 
his  birth,  he  escaped  from  his  cradle,  went  to  Pierla, 
and  carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  In  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  mentioned, 
though  Hermes  is  characterised  as  a cunning  thief. 
That  he  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  traces  of 
his  footsteps,  be  put  on  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen 
to  Pyloft,  where  be  killed  2,  and  concealed  the  rest 
in  a cave.  The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
were  nailed  to  a rock  ; and  part  of  their  flesh  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burnt.  Thereupon 
he  returned  to  Cyllene,  where  he  found  a tortoise 
at  the  entrance  of  his  native  cave.  He  took  the  ani- 
mal's shell,  drew  strings  acroM  it,  and  thus  in- 
vented the  lyre,  on  which  he  immediately  played. 
Apollo,  by  his  prophetic  power,  bad  meantime  dis- 
covered the  tbiel^  and  went  to  Cyllene  to  charge 
Hermes  U'ith  the  crime  before  his  mother  Maia. 
She  showed  to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle  ; but 
Apollo  carried  the  boy  before  Zeus,  and  demanded 
bock  his  oxen.  Zeus  commanded  him  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  Apollo,  but  Hermes  denied 
that  be  had  stolen  the  cattle.  As,  however,  he 
saw  that  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  be  con- 
ducted Apollo  to  Pyloa,  and  restored  to  him  bis 
oxen  ; but  when  Apollo  heard  the  sounds  of  the 
lyre,  be  was  so  charmed  that  be  allowed  Hermes 
to  keep  the  animals.  Hermes  now  invented  the 
syrinx,  and  after  dlKlosing  his  inventions  to  Apollo^ 
the  2 gods  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  with 
each  otner.  Apollo  presented  his  young  friend  with 
hit  own  golden  shepherd's  staffs  and  taught  him  the 
art  of  prophesying  by  means  of  dice.  Zeus  made 
him  his  own  herald,  and  likewise  the  herald  ot  the 
gtxls  of  the  lower  world. — The  principal  feature  in 
the  traditions  about  Hermes  consists  in  bis  being  the 
herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capacity  be  appears 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems.  His  original  charac- 
ter of  an  ancient  Pelasgian,  or  Arcadian  divinity  of 
nature,  gradiiany  disappeared  in  the  legends.  As 
the  herald  of  the  gods,  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence, 
for  the  heralds  are  the  public  spiers  in  the  as- 
semblies and  00  other  occasions.  The  gods  espec- 
ially employed  him  as  mcMenger,  when  eloquence 
was  required  to  attain  the  desired  object  Hence 
the  tongues  of  sacrifleial  animals  were  offered  to 
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him.  Af  hetmidi  and  measeogen  ar«  nraally  men 
of  prudence  and  circumspection,  Hermes  was  also 
the  god  of  prudence  and  skill  in  all  the  lelations 
of  social  intercourse.  These  qualities  were  oom< 
bined  with  similar  ones,  such  as  cunning,  both  in 
words  and  actions,  and  even  fraud,  perjury,  and  the 
inclination  to  steal  ; but  acts  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mitted by  Hermes  always  with  a certain  skill, 
dexterity,  and  eren  gracefulness.  — Being  endowed 
with  this  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  he  was  regarded 
as  the  author  of  arariety  of  inventions,  and.  Insides 
the  lyre  and  syrinx,  he  is  said  to  have  inrented  the 
alphabet,  numbers,  astronomy,  music,  the  art  of 
hghiing,  gymnastics,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
tree,  measurea,  weights,  and  many  other  things. 
The  powers  which  he  possessed  himself  he  con- 
ferred upon  those  mortals  and  heroes  who  enjoyed 
his  favour  ; and  all  who  possessed  them  were 
under  his  especial  protection,  or  are  called  his  sona 
He  was  employed  by  the  gods,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Zeus,  on  a variety  of  occasions  which  are 
recorded  in  ancient  story.  Thus  he  led  Priam  to 
Achilles  to  fetch  the  body  of  Hector;  tied  Ixion 
to  the  wheel  ; conducted  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Athena  to  Paris  ; ^tened  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus ; rescued  Dionysus  after  bis  birth  from 
the  dames,  or  received  him  from  the  bands  of 
Zeus  to  carry  him  to  Atharoas  ; sold  Hercules  to 
Omphale ; and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  carry  off 
To,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a cow,  and  guarded 
by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  [Arous.]  From  this 
murder  he  is  very  commonly  called 
* — In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Oreeka  His  ministry  to  Zens  was  not  confined 
to  the  offices  of  herald  and  messenger,  but  he  was 
also  bit  charioteer  and  cupbearer.  »As  dreams  are 
sent  by  Zeus,  Hermes  conducts  them  to  man,  and 
hence  he  is  also  described  as  the  god  who  bad  it 
in  his  power  to  send  refreshing  sleep,  or  take  it 
away.  Another  important  function  of  Hermes  was 
to  conduct  the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper 
into  the  lower  world,  whence  he  is  called 
iro^vdt,  y*ttpowottw6s^  Ac.*— The  idea 

of  his  being  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods, 
of  his  travelling  from  place  to  place  and  concluding 
treaties,  necessarily  implied  the  notion  that  he  was 
the  promoter  of  social  inteteourse  and  of  commerce 
among  men.  In  this  capacity  he  was  regarded  as 
the  maintainer  of  peace,  and  as  the  god  of  roads, 
who  protected  travellers,  and  punished  those  who 
refus^  to  assist  travellers  who  had  mistaken  their 
way.  Hence  the  Athenian  generals,  on  setting  out 
on  an  expedition,  offered  sacrifices  to  Hermes,  sur- 
named  Hegemonius,  or  Agetor ; and  numerous 
statues  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads,  at  doors 
and  gates,  from  which  circumstance  he  derived  a 
variety  of  sumainet  and  epithets.  As  the  god  of 
commerce  he  was  called  ^^woAcuos,  wo- 

AryxclniXor,  irvpd^^iropof,  dyopoTor,  Ac.  As  com- 
merce is  the  source  of  wealth,  he  was  also  the  god 
of  gain  and  riches,  especially  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected riches,  such  as  are  acquired  by  commerce. 
As  the  giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (vAovrodd* 
TT;r),  he  also  presided  over  the  game  of  dice.  — 
Hermes  was  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  sacri- 
fice*. Hence  he  not  only  acts  the  part  of  a herald  at 
sacrifices,  but  is  also  the  protector  of  sacrificial 
animals,  and  was  believed  in  particular  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  sheep.  For  this  reason  he  was  espe- 
cially worshipped  by  shepherds,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  This 
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feature  in  the  character  of  Hermes  is  a remnant  of 
the  ancient  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  lie  was  the 
fertilising  god  of  the  earth,  who  conferred  his  bless- 
ings on  man.  — Hennes  uras  likewise  the  patron 
of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Greeks.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  in  Homer  no 
trace  of  it  it  found.  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  place  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  this 
capacity.  At  a later  time  almost  all  gymnasia 
were  under  his  protection  ; and  the  Greek  artists 
derived  their  ideal  of  the  god  firom  the  gymnasium, 
and  represented  him  as  a youth  whose  fimbi  were 
beauti&lly  and  harmoniously  developed  by  gym- 
nastic exercises.  — The  most  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Hennea  is  Arcadia,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  where  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  is  said 
to  have  built  to  him  the  first  temple.  From  thence 
his  worship  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately 
spread  through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  cele- 
brated in  his  honour  were  called  Herma«a,  (DkL 
of  AnL  ar.)  His  temples  and  statues  of 

AnL  t.v.  Hemae)  were  extremely  numerous  in 
Greece.  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him  were 
the  palm  tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number  4,  and  se- 
veral kinds  of  fish  ; and  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  consisted  of  incense,  honey,  cokes,  pigs,  and 
especially  lambs  and  young  goata  — The  principal 
attributes  of  Hermes  are : 1.  A travelling  hat  with 
a broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned 
with  2 small  wings.  2.  The  staff  (jMdSor  or 
sTppy),  which  he  bore  as  a heral^  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff  were 
changed  into  2 se^nu.  3.  The  sandals  (WSiAa). 
They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and  carried  the 
god  acrou  land  and  sea  with  the  rapidity  of  wind  ; 
at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they  were  provided  with 
wings,  whence  he  is  called  irrqrmrcStAof,  or  alipe$. 
— The  Homan  MsRCt'Riua  is  spoken  of  sepaiately. 

Hennes  Trismegistna  TpnrMrytorov), 

the  reputed  author  of  a variety  of  works,  some  of 
which  are  still  exUnt  The  Greek  god  Hermes 
was  identified  witlf  the  Egyptian  That,  or  Thent, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato.  The  New  Plato- 
nists  regarded  the  Egyptian  Hennes  as  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  or  the  A^Tof  em- 
bodied, and  hence  called  him  Trismegistus.  A 
vast  number  of  works  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
written  by  the  New  Platonista,  were  ascribed  to 
this  Hermes  ; from  whom  it  was  pretended  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  all  their  know- 
ledge. Most  of  these  works  were  probably  written 
in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  The  most  important 
of  them  is  entitled  PoeTnantUr  (from  a 

shepherd,  pastor),  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Fagtor  of  Herroas.  [Hirmas.J  This  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue.  It  treats  of  nature,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  and 
attributes,  the  human  soul,  knowledge,  Ac. 

Hmn6s\hnax  of  Colophon,  a 

distingnisbed  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  chief  work  was  an 
elegiac  poem,  in  S books,  addressed  to  his  mistrest, 
Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title  of  the 
poem.  His  fragmsnu  are  edited  by  Rigler  and 
Alt,  Colon.  1828,  and  by  Bailey,  Lond.  1839. 

Hermlas  or  Hernilaa*(*E;>/iciaf  or  *Ep^s).  1. 
Tyrant  of  Atameos  and  Also*  in  Mytia,  celebrated 
as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
remained  with  Hermias  3 yean,  from  b.  c.  347  to 
344,  in  the  latter  of  whkh  yean  Hermias  was 
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•etsed  bj  Mentor,  the  Greek  general  of  the  Peruan 
king,  and  tent  at  a captive  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  ArittoUe  married 
Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hermias,  and  ce- 
lebrated the  praises  of  his  benefactor  in  an  ode 
addressed  to  Virtue,  which  is  still  extant  A 
Christian  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  180,  was 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Atocrvpuhs 
tAp  ^o<r^^a#r,  in  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers are  held  op  to  ridicule.  Edited  with  Ta- 
tianus  by  Worth,  Oxon.  1700. 

Henninla  Gens,  a very  ancient  patrician  house 
at  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  first  Etruscan  war 
with  the  republic,  b.  c.  506,  and  vanishes  from 
history  in  448.  T.  Herminius  was  one  of  the  3 
heroes  who  kept  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
Horatius  Codes  against  the  whole  force  of  Porsena. 

Herminius  Mons  (Slierra  dt  la  Estrella)^  the 
chief  mountain  in  Lusitania,  S.  of  the  Durius,  fimm 
7000  to  8000  feet  high,  called  in  the  middle  ages 
Hermem  or  A rmma, 

Hermldne  the  beautiful  daughter  of 

Menelaui  and  Helena.  She  had  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  Orestes  before  the  Trojan  war;  but 
Menelaus  after  his  return  home  married  her  to 
Neoplolemus(Pji'TThus).  Thereupon  Orestes  claimed 
Hermione  for  himself;  but  Neoptolemus  haughtily 
refused  to  give  her  up.  Orestes,  in  revenge,  incited 
the  Dclphians  against  him,  and  Neoptolemus  was 
slain.  Hermione  afterwards  married  Orestes,  whom 
she  had  always  loved, and  bore  him  a son  Tisamenus. 
The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  with  various 
modifications  According  to  some  Menelaus  be- 
trothed her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolemus  ; but  in  the 
meantime  her  grandfather,  Tyndareus,  promised 
her  to  Orestes,  and  actually  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  him.  Neoptolemus,  on  his  return,  took  possession 
of  her  by  force,  but  was  slain  soon  after  either  at 
Delphi  or  in  his  own  home  at  Phthia. 

Haral&M  {'Lpfu6pri:  'Zf>fuop*vs:  Kattri\  a 
town  of  Argolis,  but  originally  independent  of 
Argos,  was  situated  on  a promontory  cm  the  £. 
coast,  and  on  a bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  taa*n  (Hermionictis  Sinus).  Its 
territory  was  called  HermldBif.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Dryopei  ; and,  in  consequence  of 
its  isolated  position,  it  became  a fiourishing  city  at 
an  early  period.  It  contained  several  temples,  and 
among  them  a celebmted  one  of  Dcroeter  Chthonia. 
At  a later  time  it  joined  the  Achaean  League. 

Hamlfinet.  [Gbrmania.] 

Hermlppui  CLpfuwwos).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Pericles 
and  Aspaiia.  8.  Of  Smyrna,  a distinguished 
philosopher,  was  a disciple  of  Callimachus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  flourished  nbont  b.  c.  200.  He  wrote 
a great  biographical  work  (Bioc),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  later  writers.  — 8.  Of  Berytui,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

Hevilaliim,  a town  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 

Hermocr&tet  (‘Ep^oxpdnjs),  a S>Tacusan  of 
rank,  and  an  able  statesman  and  orator,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  n.  c,  414,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Athenians.  He  afterwards  served  under 
Oylippus,  when  the  latter  took  the  command  of 
the  Syracusan  forces ; and  after  the  destruction  ol 
the  Athenian  armament  he  attempted  to  save  the 
lives  of  Nicias  and  Demostheites.  He  then  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  to  induce  his  countrymen 
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to  support  with  vigour  the  Lacedaemoniuii  in  the 
war  in  Gseece  itself.  He  was  with  two  colleagues 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a small  fleet,  which 
the  Syracusans  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. But  during  his  absence  from  home, 
he  was  banished  by  the  Syracusans  (410).  Having 
obtained  support  from  the  Persian  satrap  Pbam»- 
Itasus,  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and  endeavoured  to 
elfect  his  restoration  to  his  native  city  by  force  of 
arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which  he  made 
upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

H6rm5d5ras  ('Ep^Bwpor).  L Of  Epheeus,  a 
person  of  distinction,  was  expelled  by  his  follow- 
citixens,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  and  to 
have  explained  to  the  decemviri  the  Greek  laws, 
and  thus  assisted  them  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of 
the  1*2  Tables,  b.  c.  451.  — S.  A disciple  of  Plato, 
is  Mid  to  have  circulated  the  works  of  Plato,  and 
to  have  sold  them  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a work  on 
Plato.  — 8.  Of  Salamis,  the  architect  of  the  temple 
of  Mars  in  the  Flnroinian  Circus. 

HermS^hiea  {*Ep(wyiinis).  1.  A son  of  Hippo- 
nicus,  and  a brother  of  the  wealthy  Callhs,  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  s|wakers  in  bis 
^ Cratylus,*'  where  he  maintains  that  all  the  words 
of  a language  were  formed  by  an  agreement  of  men 
among  themselves.- 8.  A celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a native  of  Tarsus,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  161 — 180.  At  the  age 
of  15  his  eloquence  excited  the  admiration  of  M. 
Aurelius.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
public  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age  of  17  be 
began  bis  career  as  a writer  ; but  unfortunately 
when  be  was  25,  his  mental  powers  gave  way,  and 
be  never  recovered  their  full  use,  although  he  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  bis  death  his  heart  is 
said  to  have  been  found  covered  vrith  hair.  His 
works  5 in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  form 
together  a complete  system  of  rhetoric,  and  were 
for  a long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical  schools  as 
manuals.  They  are  : 1. 

ariff9t0P,  2.  Ilepl  (De  Invenii<me).  3. 

riepl  iSt&y  {De  Formu  OrutoriU),  4.  Ilvpl 
9tty6r7iTos  {D€  apUt  et  tolerti  penert  dioemli  Me- 
ikodtui).  5.  npeyv^iKhrMaro,  An  abridgment  of 
the  latter  work  was  made  by  Aphthonius,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  original  fell  into  oblivion. 
The  works  of  Hermogenes  are  printed  in  Wals's 
Hkfior.  Grace.  — 8.  An  architect  of  Alahanda,  in 
Caria  who  invented  what  was  called  the  pseudo- 
dipterus,  that  ii,  a form  of  a temple,  with  apparemiljf 
two  rows  of  columna  His  great  object  as  an  archi- 
tect was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  Ionic  form  of 
tei^es,  in  preference  to  Doric  temples. 

Herm5genea,  K.  TigelUtu,  a notorious  de- 
tractor of  Horace,  who  calls  him  {Sat.  i.  3.  129) 
however  optimus  cantor  et  modulator.  He  was 
opposed  to  Satires  altogether,  was  a man  without 
talent,  but  yet  had  a foolish  fancy  for  trying  his 
hand  at  literature.  It  is  conjectured  that,  under 
the  fictitious  name  of  Pantolabus  {Sat.  L 8.  11,  iL 
1.  21.),  Horace  alludes  to  Hermogenes,  for  the 
prosody  of  the  2 names  is  the  same,  so  that  one 
may  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

Hermogexu&not,  the  latest  Roman  jurist  from 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Codex  Henuoge- 
nianus,  but  so  many  persons  of  the  same  name  lived 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  thb  cannot  be  aflinned 
with  certainty. 
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HannSl&ni  ('Zpfi6\aos)^  a Macedonian  Toath« 
and  a page  of  Alexander  the  Great.  ^During  a 
hunting  party  in  Bactria«  &c  327,  he  slew  a wild 
boar,  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander  the  firet 
blow,whefeupon  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  flogged. 
Inceneed  at  thii  indignity,  Herroolaus  formed  a 
contpiracy  againit  the  king's  life ; but  the  plot 
was  diseorei^  and  Hermolaus  and  bis  accom- 
plices were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedooiana 

Hermonaaaa  1.  A town  of  the  Sindi  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  Mytilenaeans,  called  after  Hermonassa,  the 
wife  of  the  founder;  who  died  during  its  foundation, 
and  left  to  her  the  sovereignty.  ~ 2.  A town  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus,  near  Trapexus. 

Hermonthia  Erment^  Ru.),  the 

chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Hermonthites,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  W*.  bank  of  the  Nile,  a little  above 
Thebea 

Herm5pfilif  (*£p^diroXir,  *'Zpfiou  wikit),  1. 
Parva  (if  punpd;  JJaman/tour)^  a city  of  Ijower 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  of  Alexandria, 
stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Lake  Mareotia~3. 
Kagna  (if  ^irydXij:  nr.  EskMounein^  Ru.),  the 
capitd  of  the  Nomos  Hermopolites,  in  the  Uepta- 
Domts,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  land,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  Eigypt. 
At  the  boundary  line  itself  was  a military  station, 
or  custom  house,  called  'ZpfunroXnueii  for 

collecting  a toll  on  goods  entering  the  Heptanomis. 
Hermopolis  was  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Anubis  (Cynocephalus) ; and  it  was  the  sacred 
burial-place  of  the  Ibis. 

Harmbtlmtu  1.  A mathematician 

of  Colophon,  was  one  of  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Euclid,  and  the  dikcoverer  of  several  geometrical 
propositions.^2.  Of  Claxomenae,  an  early  Greek 
philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  belonged  to  the  Ionic 
school  Some  traditions  represent  him  as  a myste- 
rious person,  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by 
which  bis  soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant 
events  in  incredibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At 
length  his  enemies  burned  bis  body,  in  the  absence 
of  the  soul,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings. 

Hermondflii,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Germany,  belonged  to  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube,  and  were  bounded 
by  the  Sudeti  mountains  in  the  N.,  the  Agri  De- 
cumates  of  the  Homans  in  the  W.  and  S.,  the  Na- 
risci  on  the  £.,  the  Cherusci  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  Catti  on  the  N.W.  They  were  for  a long 
time  the  allies  of  the  Romans  ; but  along  with 
the  other  German  tribes  they  assisted  the  Mar- 
comanni  in  the  great  war  against  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  After  this  time  they  are 
rarely  mentioned  as  a separate  people,  but  are  in- 
clude under  the^neral  name  of  Suevi. 

Henmii  (rb  Ep^ios : *Ep>Mior),  a demus  in 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  on  the 
rood  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 

Hermus  {"Lpfios  ; f/A^iz-O!ta0«  * considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Mt.  Dtndymene  {Mo- 
nui-lMiffh)  in  Phn'gia  ; flows  through  Lydia, 
watering  the  plain  N.  of  l^ardis  which  was  hence 
called  *EpAtov  w«8(oi' ; passes  by  Magnesia  and 
Tenitius  ; and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  l*hocm‘a.  It  formed  the  boun- 
diiry  between  Aeolia  uud  Ionia,  Its  chief  tribu- 
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taries  were  the  Hyllus,  Cogamus,  Pactolui,  and 
Phrygnus. 

Hernloi,  a people  in  Latium,  belonged  to  the 
Sabine  race,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  Manic  (Sabine)  w*ord  Aemo,  ^rock." 
According  to  ibis  etymology  their  name  would 
signify  “ mountaineers.*'  They  inhabited  the  monn- 
tains  of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake  Fucinns 
and  the  river  Trerus,  and  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  on  the  S-  by  the 
VoIkI  Their  chief  lowm  was  Anauma.  They 
were  a brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long  offered 
a formidable  resistance  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
formed  a league  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the 
3rd  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius,  b.c.  466.  They 
were  finally  subdued  by  the  Homans,  306. 

Hir5.  [Lsandbr.] 

H§r5  1.  The  Rider,  a celebrated  ma- 

thematician, was  a native  of  Alexandria,and  lived  iti 
the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Evei- 
getes  (B.  c.  265 — 222.)  He  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  mechaiiicil  inventions,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  common  pneumatic  experi- 
ment, called  Hero's  /ountain^  in  which  a jet  of 
water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air.  We  also 
find  in  his  works  a description  of  a steam  eagise, 
and  of  a double  forcing  pump  used  for  a fire-engine. 
The  following  works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though 
not  in  a perfect  form : — I . X*tpo€aWi<rrpas  ko- 
racKtv^  Kol  avfifitrpia,  de  Consiructione  et  Mensura 
Mam$baiistae,  2.  B«\xnroa<«i,  on  the  manufacture 
of  darts.  3.  nysugorud,  or  SpiriiaNa,  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  4.  n«pl  a^oparowotytri- 
4Twr,  <U  AtUomaJot'um  Fakrica  Libri  duo.  All 
these  works  are  published  in  the  Matkematiei 
Veieres^  Paris,  1693.-^2.  The  Toungfer,  a mathe- 
matician, is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Hemclius 
(a.  D.  610 — 641).  The  principal  extant  works 
assigned  to  him  are  1.  De  Machinis  beUicis,  2. 
Ge<^aesia^  on  practical  geometry.  3.  De  Obsidione 
repfllenda.  Published  in  the  Mathematici  VeUrts, 

HirOdee  1.  (*Hpw8i}f),  commonly  called  Herod. 
L Sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
second  son  of  Antipater,  and  consequently  of  Idu- 
maean  origin.  [Antitatbii,  Na  3.j  When  bis 
father  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of  Ju- 
daea, in  B.  c.  47,  Herod,  though  only  25  years  of 
age,  obtained  the  goTemincnt  of  Galilee.  In  46  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Coele-Syria.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  (44),  Herod  first  supported 
Cassius  ; but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria, 
in  41,  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  bis  favour,  and 
completely  succeeded  in  his  object  In  40  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octavian 
a decree  of  the  senate,  constituting  him  king  of 
Judaea.  He  supported  Antony  in  the  civil  war 
against  Octavian  ; but  after  the  battle  of  Actiuni 
(31)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octavian  and  confirmed 
in  his  kingdom.  Daring  the  remainder  of  hii  reign 
he  cultivated  with  assiduity  the  friendship  of  Au- 
gustus and  his  counsellor  Agrippo,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  favour  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He 
possessed  a jealous  temper  and  ungnvenuibie  pas- 
sions. He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mari- 
amne,  whom  he  suspected  without  cause  of  adul- 
ter}*, and  with  whom  he  was  violently  in  love  ; 
and  at  a later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two 
sons  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical,  was 
vigorous  ; and  he  was  both  feared  and  respected  by 
his  subjects  and  the  surrounding  nations.  He 
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especially  loved  to  display  his  power  and  magnifi- 
cence by  costly  and  splendid  public  works.  He 
commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jemsalem  ; 
he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  of  Sebute  : while  he  converted  a small 
town  on  the  sea  coast  into  a magnificent  city«  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesarea.  He  adorned 
these  new  cities  with  temples,  theatres,  gymnasia, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  ureek  style;  and  he  even 
ventured  to  erect  a theatre  at  Jerusalem  itseIC  and 
an  amphitheatre  without  the  walls^  in  which  he 
exhibited  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  Jesus  Christ  a'at 
bom  ; and  it  must  have  been  <m  his  deathbed  that 
be  ordered  that  massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethle- 
hem which  is  recorded  by  the  Evangelist.  (Matth. 
ii.  16.)  He  died  in  the  37th  year  of  bis  rei<m, 
and  the  70th  of  his  age,  rc.  4.*  — 2.  Heroaet 
Antipaa,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan,  obtained  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  on  his  fiither*8  death,  while  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea  devolved  on  bis  elder  brother  Arcbelaui. 
He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Philip,  she  haring,  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish 
law,  divorc^  her  first  hiuband.  He  had  been 
previously  married  to  a daughter  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretas,  who  quitted  him  in  disgtist  at  this 
new  alliance.  Aretas  thereupon  invaded  the  domi- 
nions of  Antipas,  and  defeated  the  army  which 
was  opposed  to  him.  In  a.  n.  38,  after  the  death 
of  Tilwrius,  Antipas  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  from 
Caligula  the* title  of  king,  which  had  just  been  be- 
stowed upon  bis  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  ; but 
through  the  intrigues  of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was 
deprived  of  bis  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile 
at  Lyons  (39);  he  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Spain,  where  he  died.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
had  reproached  him  adth  his  unlaa’ful  connexion 
with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that  Christ 
was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  as  be- 
longing to  his  jurisdiction,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
pose Galilean  origin.  8.  Herodet  Agrippa. 
[Agrippa.]  A Brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  from  Claudius  at 
the  request  of  Agrippa,  41.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa  (44),  Claudius  bestowed  upon  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  toge- 
ther with  the  right  of  appointing  the  high  priests. 
He  died  in  48,  when  his  kingdom  was  bestowed 
by  Claudius  upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
•■•ft.  Herodes  Attleui,  the  rhetorician.  [Am- 

CUS.1 

H6rMI&nas  (*Hpw3(a*’Jr).  I.  An  historian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a history  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
8 books,  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Oordianus  III. 
(a.  d.  180 — 238).  He  himself  informs  us  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  life- 
time ; but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  respecting 
his  life.  He  appears  to  have  had  Thucydides  b^ 
fore  him  as  a model,  both  for  style  and  for  the 
genera]  composition  of  his  work,  like  him,  intnv 
ducing  here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part 
imaginary.  In  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracies  in 
chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is  in  the 

* The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  tame  jear 
wUh  the  actual  birth  of  Christ,  at  it  mentioned  abore. 
but  it  it  well  known  that  this  it  to  be  placed  4 rears 
before  the  date  In  general  uie  as  the  Cbrittian  era. 
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main  truthful  and  impartial.  Edited  by  Irmisch, 
Lips.  1789 — 1805,  5 vola,  and  by  Bckker,  Berlin, 
1826.^2.  A«Uiu  Horodl&xmA,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  grammarians  of  antiquity,  was  the  son 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolos  [Apollonius,  Na  4], and 
was  bom  at  Alexandria.  Prom  that  place  he  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  fovour  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  be  dedicated  his 
work  on  prosody.  This  work  seems  to  have  em- 
braced not  merely  prosody,  but  most  of  those  sub- 
jects now  included  in  the  etymological  portion  of 
grammar.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  subsequent  grammarians  wal  very  great.  Pris- 
cian  styles  him  moriMas  attcior  artit  <rrammatioa«. 
He  w*as  a very  voluminous  writer ; but  none  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  though 
several  extracts  from  them  are  preserved  br  later 
grammarians, 

Hfirddleos  (*Hpd3<xor).  1.  Of  Babylon,  a gram- 
marian, was  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Crates  of  Mallut,  and  on  opponent  of  the  followers 
of  Aristarchus,  against  whom  he  wrote  an  epigram, 
which  is  still  extant  and  included  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  2.  A celebrated  physician  of  Sehmi- 
bria  in  Thrace,  lived  in  the  5th  century  a a,  and 
was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Hippocrates. 

R5r6d5rns  (*Hpd3o«pos),of  Heracles,  in  Pontus, 
a contemporary  of  Heentaeus  and  Pherecydes.  about 
ac.  510,  wrote  a work  on  Hercules  and  his  ex- 
ploits. 

Hir6d5tuf  ('HpJSerof).  L A Greek  historian, 
and  the  faihi*r  of  history,  was  bom  at  Halicar- 
nassus, a Doric  colony  in  C^a,  B.C.  484.  He  be- 
longed to  a noble  fiunily  at  Halicarnassus.  Ha* 
R'as  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo ; and  the  epic  poet 
Panyasis  was  one  of  his  relations.  Herodotus  left 
hit  native  city  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  oppressive  government  of  Lygdarois,  the 
tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  who  put  to  death  Panyasis. 
He  probably  settled  at  Samos  for  some  time,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  Ionic  dialect  ; 
but  he  spent  many  years  in  his  extensive  travels 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  At  a later  time  he  returned  to 
Halicarnassus,  and  took  a prominent  port  in  e.vpel- 
ling  Lygdamis  from  his  native  city.  In  the  con- 
tentions which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant, 
Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks  of 
one  of  the  political  parties,  whereupon  he  again 
left  Halicamassus,  and  settled  at  Thnrii,  in  Italy, 
where  he  died.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  first 
colonist^  to  Thnrii  in  443,  or  followed  them  a few 
years  afterwards,  is  a disputed  point,  and  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty;  though  it  appears 
probable  from  a passage  in  his  work  that  he  was 
at  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  (431).  It  is  also  disputed  w'here  Hero- 
dotus wrote  his  history.  Lucian  relates  that  Hero- 
dotus read  his  work  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at 
Olympia,  which  a*as  received  with  such  universal 
applause,  that  the  9 books  of  the  work  were  in  con- 
sequence honoured  with  the  names  of  the  9 muses. 
The  same  writer  odds  that  the  young  Thucydides 
was  present  at  this  recitation  and  was  moved  to 
tears.  But  this  celebrated  story,  which  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Lucian  alone,  must  be  rejected  for 
many  reasons.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  read  his 
work  nt  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens  in  446  or  445, 
and  received  from  the  Athenians  a reward  of  10 
talents.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  wrote  his 
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work  at  Thnnif  when  he  wu  adranced  in  yean  ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  revision,  when  he  was  77  years 
of  age,  since  he  mentions  the  revolt  of  the  Medcs 
against  Darius  Nothus,aod  the  death  of  Amyrtaeus, 
events  which  belong  to  the  yean  409  and  408. 
Though  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  probably  not 
written  till  be  was  advanced  in  years,  yet  be  was 
collecting  materials  for  it  during  a great  part  of  hit 
life.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view  that  he 
undertook  his  extensive  travels  through  Greece  and 
foreign  countries ; and  his  work  contains  on  almost 
every  page  the  results  of  his  personal  observations 
and  inquiries.  There  was  scarcely  a town  of  any 
importance  in  Greece  Proper  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly  fa* 
miliar ; and  at  many  places  in  Greece,  such  as  Sa- 
mos, Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes,  he  seems  to 
have  staid  some  time.  The  sites  of  the  great 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  ns 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae, 
were  well  known  to  him ; and  on  Xerxes*  line 
of  march  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens,  there 
was  probably  not  a place  which  he  had  not  seen 
with  bis  own  eyes.  He  also  visited  most  of 
the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  Aegean,  but 
even  in  the  W.  of  Greece,  such  as  Zacynthus. 
In  the  N.  of  Europe  he  visited  Thrace  and  the 
Scythian  tribes  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he 
travelled  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
visited  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Susa. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as 
far  S.  as  Elephantine,  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
oUervations  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  asto- 
nishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  From 
Eg^'pt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the 
E.  into  Arabia,  and  to  the  W.  into  Libya,  at 
least  as  far  as  Cyrene,  which  was  well  known 
to  him.  — The  object  of  hia  work  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity  between  Earope 
and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  He  passes 
rapidly  over  the  mythical  ages  to  come  to  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  was  knoam  to  have  committed 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces 
him  to  give  a full  history  of  Croesus  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  then  le^s  him  to  relate  the 
rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are 
again  discussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The  history 
of  Camhyses  and  his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce 
him  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians 
causes  him  to  speak  of  Sc^'thia  and  the  N.  of 
Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest 
between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account 
of  this  insurrt'ction  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians  ; and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  in  a regular  ' 
channel  until  the  taking  of  Seitoi  by  the  Greeks, 
B.  C.  478,  with  which  event  his  work  concludes. 
It  will  ^ seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that 
the  history  is  full  of  digressions  and  episodes; 
but  those  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  the  work,  for 
one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the  whole, 
and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  of  the 
same  tree.  The  structure  of  the  work  thus  bears 
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a strong  resemblance  to  a grand  epic  poem. 
The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a deep  religious 
sentiment.  Herodotus  shows  the  most  prol^nd 
reverence  for  everything  which  he  conceives  as 
divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express  an  opinion 
on  what  he  considers  a sacred  or  religious  mys- 
tery.— In  order  to  fonn  a fair  judgment  of  the 
historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  hit  own  obserrations  and  those  in  wbi^  he 
merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests  and 
others.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  undoubtedly 
often  deceived  ; but  whenever  he  speaks  from  his 
own  observations,  he  is  a real  model  of  truthful- 
ness  and  accuracy;  and  the  more  the  countries 
which  he  describes  have  been  explored  by  modem 
travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been 
established.  Many  things  which  used  to  be  laughed 
at  as  impossible  or  paradoxical  are  found  now  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  truth. — The  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic 
or  poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with 
Attic  and  Doric  forms.  The  excellencies  of  bis 
style  consist  in  its  antique  and  epic  colouring,  its 
transparent  cleomeM,  and  the  lively  flow  of  the 
narrative.  But  notwithstanding  ail  the  merits  of 
Herodotus,  there  were  certain  writers  in  antiquity 
who  attacked  bim«  both  in  regard  to  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  his  work  ; and  there  is  still  extant 
a work  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  entitled  **  On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,**  full  of  the  most  futile 
accusations  of  every  kind.  The  best  editions  of 
Herodotus  are  by  ^hweigfakuser,  Argentor.  1806, 
often  reprinted ; by  Gaiiford,  Oxon.  18*24  ; and  by 
Bkhr,  Lips.  1830.^2.  A Greek  physician,  who 
practised  at  Rome  with  great  reputation,  about 

A.  o.  100.  He  wrote  some  mediesJ  works,  which 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  8.  Also  a 
Greek  physician,  a native  either  of  Tarsus  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, taught  Sextus  Empiricus. 

HerOdpdlU  or  Hero  w6\is/Hp^:  O.T. 

Raamses  or  Rameses  ? : Ku.  nr.  Abou-KethidJ% 
the  capital  of  the  Noroos  Herodpolites  or  Arsinottes 
in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert 

of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  W.  he^  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  was 
called  from  it  Sinus  Herodpoliticus  (ic4\irot  *H- 
'HpoKnroXirijr  or  -itix3»).  The  country 
about  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Goshen  of  Scripture* 

H8rbphDiLt  (*Hpo4>rAor),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Chalce- 
don  in  Bithj'nia,  was  a pupil  of  Ptazagoras,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria,  under  the  first  Ptolemy,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  323 — 28.5.  Here  he  soon  acquired 
a great  reputation,  and  w*as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  medical  school  in  that  city.  He  seems  to 
have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, which  he  studied  not  merely  from  the  dis- 
section of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  humati 
bodies.  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried  hit  ardour 
in  hit  anatomical  pursuits  so  ^ as  to  have  dissected 
criminals  alive.  He  was  the  author  of  several  me- 
dical and  anatomical  works,  of  which  nothing  but 
the  titles  and  a few  fragments  remain.  These  hate 
been  collected  and  published  by  Marx,  De  /Zero- 
phili  Tito,  &c.  Gotting.  1840. 

H£rostr&ttu  ('Hpoorparof),  an  Ephesian^  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 

B.  c 356.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  fired  the  temple  to  immortalise  him- 
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•r  of  Atlai  and  Hetperis  (whence  their  naxnea 
Atlantidea  or  Hceperides),  or  of  Heapema,  or  of 
Zeua  and  Tbemia.  Some  tradition!  mentioned  3 
Hetperides,  viz.  Aeple^  Areihuta^  wnA  Ht^peria ; 
pthera  4,  Aegle^  Crptkein^  He^ia^  and  A frtku*a ; 
and  otbera  again  7.  The  poeta  deacribe  them 
as  poaaeaaing  the  power  of  aweet  aong.  In  the 
earlieat  legenda,  theae  nympha  are  described  as 
living  on  the  river  Oceonus,  in  the  extreme  W. ; 
bat  the  later  attempts  to  fix  the  geographical 
position  of  their  gardens  led  poets  and  geogra- 
phers to  different  parts  of  Libya,  os  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  C}'rene,  Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya,  or  even  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Bomut, 
among  the  Hyperboreans.  They  were  assisted  in 
watching  the  golden  apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  apples.  (See  p.  310,  a.) 
Hetperidum  InsfUM.  [HaspBaiuM.] 
Heap^bis.  [Bbrbnicb,  No.  4,  p.  12a] 
Haapirlam  CE<rw4pit>v^  *£<nr*pov  tc4pas : C 
Verde  or  C.  Rogo\  a headland  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  furthest  points  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended  along  that 
coasL  Near  it  was  a bay  called  Sinns  Hesperius  ; 
and  a day's  journey  from  it  a group  of  islands  called 
Hetparidam  Ixuolae,  wrongly  identified  by  some 
with  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  ; they  are  either  the 
Cape  de  Verde  islands,  or,  more  probably,  the  Hit- 
smpM,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fiio  Grande, 

HsapKnu  CEowspor),  the  evening  star,  is  called 
by  Hesiod  a ton  of  Astraeus  and  Rob.  He  was 
also  regarded  as  the  tame  as  the  morning  star, 
w'honce  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  him  the 
bringcr  of  light  (4«<r^ppr).  A later  account 
makes  him  a son  of  AtUs,  who  was  fond  of 
astronomy,  and  who  disappeared,  afler  ascending 
Mount  AtUs  to  observe  the  stars.  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honours,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  fairest  star  in  the  heavens.  The  Ramans  desig- 
nated him  by  the  names  Lucifer  and  Hespenu,  to 
characterise  him  as  the  morning  or  evening  star. 

Hestla  ('EUrrfa,  Ion. 'lorfii},  called  Vesta  by 
tbe  Romans,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or  rather 
of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
a daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  common  tradition,  was  the  first-born  of 
Khen,  and  conse<]uently  the  fint  of  the  children 
swallowed  by  Cronus.  She  was  a maiden  di- 
vinity, and  when  Apollo  and  Poseidon  sued  for 
her  hand,  she  swore  by  the  head  of  Zeus  to  remain 
a virgin  for  ever.  As  the  hearth  was  looked  upon 
as  the  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hestia  was  tbe 
goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver  of  all  do- 
mestic happiness:  as  such  she  was  believed  to 
dwell  in  tbe  inner  part  of  every  bouse,  and  to 
have  invented  the  art  of  building  houses.  In  this 
respect  the  often  appears  together  with  Herroea, 
who  was  likewise  a deut  penetralis.  Being  the 
goddess  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar,  Hestia  bad 
a shore  in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  all  the  gods. 
Hence,  when  sacrifices  were  offered,  she  was  in- 
voked first,  and  the  first  port  of  tho  sacrifice  was 
presented  to  her.  Solemn  oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
goddess  of  tbe  hearth ; and  the  hearth  itself  was 
the  sacred  asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the 
protection  of  the  inhsbitants  of  the  house.  A town 
or  city  is  only  an  extended  fiuniiy,  and  therefore 
had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  public  hearth 
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usually  existed  in  the  prytaneum  of  a town,  where 
the  goddess  had  her  esp«^:ial  sanctuary  (ddAo^j), 
under  the  name  of  PrytamUie  {T\pvra>nris\  with  a 
statue  and  the  sacred  hearth.  There,  as  at  a pri- 
vate hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  suppliants.  When 
a colony  was  sent  out,  the  emigrants  took  the  fire 
which  was  to  bum  on  the  hearth  of  their  new 
home  from  that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  tbe 
fire  of  her  hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed- 
to  be  lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either 
by  fire  produced  by  friction,  or  by  burning  glasses 
drawing  fire  from  the  sun.  The  mviticai  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  origin  from  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  assumed  a sacred 
hearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  even 
in  that  of  the  universe,  and  confounded  Hestia  in 
various  ways  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Cybele, 
Gaea,  Demotcr,  Persephone,  and  Artemis.  There 
were  but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia  in  Greece, 
since  every  prytanenm  was  in  reality  a sancttiary 
of  the  goddess,  and  since  a portion  of  the  sacri- 
fices, to  whatever  divinity  they  were  offered,  be- 
longed to  her.  The  worship  of  tbe  Roman  Vesta 
is  spoken  of  under  Vkhta. 

HMtiMfitU  ('EoTioiwTit)  1.  The  N.W'.  port  of 
Tbei^y  [Thrshalia.]  Or  ^tioea,  a dis- 
trict in  Euboea.  [Ecboba.] 

Heayehlus  (*H(n/x‘0J).  L An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  under  whose  name  a Urge  Greek  dic- 
tionary has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  his  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably 
lived  about  A.n.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  the 
wrriter  himself  tells  us,  upon  the  lexicon  of  Dioge- 
nianus.  Hesychius  was  probably  a pagan : the 
Chriitiw  glosses  and  the  references  to  Christian 
I writers  in  tbe  work  are  inteipolatioos  by  a later  band. 
The  work  is  one  of  grmt  importance,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  expUining  tbe  words  of  the  Greek 
language,  but  also  from  its  containing  much  liiemry 
and  archeological  information,  derived  from  earlier 
grammarians  and  commentators,  wh«e  works  are 
lost.  The  arrangement  of  tho  work  however  i« 
very  defective.  The  best  edition  is  bv  Alberti, 
completed  after  Alberti's  death  bv  Ruhnicen.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1746—1766,  2 volt,  fol.  — 2.  Of  Miletus, 
lumamed  JllHstruy  from  some  office  which  he  held, 
lived  about  a.o.  540,  and  wrote:  1.  An  Onomat- 
fidoM,  or  account  of  illustrious  men,  published  by 
Orrlli,  Lips.  1820.  2.  A GlrroMidoia  or  synoptical 
view  of  universal  history,  in  6 parts,  from  the  reign 
of  Belus,  the  reputed  founder  of  .the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, to  the  death  of  the  Bysantine  emperor,  Anns- 
tasius  I.,  A.  D.  518,  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but 
on  account  of  it  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

Hetrioftlun,  a town  of  the  BruUii. 

^ l^bentlo,  also  called  leme,  Ivema  or  JoTema 
UprU  *Ioofps-lo),  the  island  of 

/refund*  appears  to  liave  derived  its  name  from  the 
inhabitants  of  its  S.  coas^  called  Juverni  (*lo«Up»>oi) 
by  Ptolemy,  but  its  origiiuil  name  was  probably 
Berpiem  or  VerpioH.  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers* 
but  the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt  to  conquer 
the  ulond,  though  they  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
it  from  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was  carried 
on  between  it  and  Britain.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  island  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must  have 
derived  his  information  from  the  statements  of  the 
British  merchants,  who  visited  its  coasts.  Ptolemy 
gives  rather  a long  list  of  its  promontories,  riverii 
tribes  and  towns. 
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Hicesla.  [Aboliab  Inhulab.] 

Hidtu  ('Ia^tot  or  1.  A SrnicatAn, 

contemporary  with  the  younger  Dionytin*  and  Ti> 
moleon.  He  wa*  at  first  a friend  of  Dion,  after 
whose  death  (b.c.  353)  hit  wife  Arete,  and  his 
sister  Aristomache  placed  themselves  under  the 
care  of  H icetas ; but  he  was  persuaded  notwithstand- 
ing to  consent  to  their  destruction.  A few  years  later 
he  became  tyrant  of  Leontini.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  younger  Dionysius,  whom  be  defeated, 
and  bad  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city, 
except  the  island  citadel,  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily,  344.  H icetas  then  opposed  Timoleon  and 
^led  in  the  aid  of  the  Cartha^nians,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleon,  339  or 
338,«S.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the  interval 
between  the  reign  of  Agathocles  and  that  of  Pyr- 
rhua  He  defeated  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  ' 
and  was  himself  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians. 
After  a reign  of  9 years  (288 — 279),  ho  was 
expelled  fh)m  Syracuse.^8.  Of  Syracuse,  one  of 
the  earlier  Pyth^reans. 

Hiempaal.  L Son  of  Micipaa,  king  of  Nn- 
Tuidia,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  murdered 
by  Jugurtha,  soon  after  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
B.c.  118.^8.  King  of  Numidia,  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  MsainisM,  and  father  of  Juba, 
appears  to  have  received  the  sovereignty  of  part  of 
Numidia  after  the  Jugnrthine  war.  lie  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Cn.  Domiiius  Aheno- 
barbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa, 
but  was  restored  by  Pompey  in  81.  Hiemp«al 
wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which 
are  cited  by  Sallust  (Juff,  17). 

Hiira.  1.  IAboliab.].«^8.  [.\boatbs.] 

HlMpdlii  {'UfiiwoKts),  1.  A city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Cybele.  Like  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Coiossae  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an 
early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colosnane  (iv.  13).  — 2. 
Formerly  Bamb^oa  s or  Mem- 

lij)^  a city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

Hliroclet  ('IspoaXfis).  1.  A Greek  rhetorician 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria,  lived  about  &.C.  100,  and 
was  distinguished,  like  his  brother  Menecles,  by 
the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory.— 2.  Governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  He 
wrote  a work  against  the  Christians,  entitled 
liiyot  ^XaX^cir  tout  Xgiirruuvuf,  of  which 
we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  account  of  Loctantius 
and  the  refutation  which  Eusebius  wrote  against 
it.  We  see  from  these  writers  that  Hierocles 
attacked  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  Apollo- 
nius of  Tyana.— 8.  A New  Platonlsl,  who  lived 
at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
He  wrote:  1.  A commentary  on  the  golden  verses 
of  Pythagoras,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  give  an 
intclligibie  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras. Published  by  Needham,  Cambridge,  1709 ; 
and  by  Warren,  London,  1742.  2.  A w'ork  on 
Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man's 
free  will  with  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
in  7 books.  The  work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts 
from  it  preserved  in  Photius.  3.  .\n  ethical  work 
on  justice,  on  reverence  towards  the  gods,  parents, 
relations,  Ac.,  which  bore  the  title  ^iXoro^ot*- 
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lAtva,  This  work  is  also  lost,  but  there  are  sereral 
extracts  from  it  in  Stobaeus.  The  extant  work,  en- 
titled ’Atrrcta,  a collection  of  ludicrous  tales,  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Hierocles,  the  New  Platonist. 
The  work  is  of  no  merit.— 4.  A Greek  grammarian, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled 
that  is.  The  Travelling  Companion,  intended  as  a 
handbook  for  travellers  through  the  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  It  was  perhaps  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  It  con- 
tains a list  of  64  eparchiae  or  provinces  of  the  East- 
ern empire,  and  of  935  different  towns,  with  brief 
descriptions.  Published  by  Wesseling,  in  Veterum 
Romamfrum  Ittneraria^  Amsterdam,  1735. 

Hliroii  (*lcporv).  1.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  (b.  c. 
478—467),  was  son  of  Dinomencs  and  brother  of 
Gelon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty.  In 
the  early  part  of  bis  reign  he  became  involved  in 
a war  with  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  bis  brother  Polyxelus,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled.  But  Hieron  afterwards 
c<mcluded  a peace  with  Theron,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  brother  Polyxelus.  After  the  death 
of  Theron,  in  472,  he  carried  on  war  against  his 
son  Tbrasydaeus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a great 
battle,  and  expelled  from  Agrigentum.  But  by  fiir 
the  most  important  event  of  bis  reign  was  the  great 
victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Etruscan  fleet 
near  Cumae  (474),  and  which  appears  to  have 
effectually  broken  the  naval  power  of  that  nation. 
Ilieron  died  at  Catana  in  the  12th  year  of  his 
reign,  467.  His  government  was  much  more  de- 
spotic than  that  of  bis  brother  Oelon.  He  main- 
tained a large  guard  of  mercenary  troops,  and 
employed  iiuroerous  spies  and  infonners.  He  was 
however  a liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  men  of 
letters  ; and  his  court  became  the  resort  of  the 
most  distinnished  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
day.  Aescoylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacebylides  took 
up  their  abode  with  biro,  and  we  find  him  asso- 
ciating in  friendly  intercourse  with  Xenopbanea, 
Epiebannus,  and  Simonides.  His  intimacy  with 
the  latter  wss  particularly  celebrated,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imaginar)’ 
dialogue,  entitled  the  Hieron,  His  love  of  magnifi- 
cence was  especially  displayed  in  the  great  contests 
of  the  Grecian  games,  and  his  victories  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi  hare  been  immortalised  by  Pindar.  — 
2.  King  of  Syracuse  (fi.  c.  270 — 216),  was  the  son 
of  Hierocles,  a noble  Syracusan,  descended  from 
the  great  Gelon.  but  his  mother  was  a female  ser- 
vant When  Pyrrhus  left  Sicily  (275),  Ilieron, 
who  bod  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  that 
monarch,  was  declared  general  by  the  Syracusan 
army.  He  strengthened  his  power  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Xieptines,  at  that  time  the  most 
influential  citixen  at  Syracuse;  and  after  his  defeat 
of  the  Mamertines,  he  was  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citixens  with  the  title  of  king,  270.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  Hieron  to  expel  the  Mamertines 
from  Sicily  ; and  accordingly  when  the  Romans, 
in  264,  interposed  in  favour  of  that  people,  Hieron 
concluded  an  alliance  w*ith  the  Carthaginians,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  carried  on  war  against 
the  Romans.  But  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  he  concluded  a peace  with  them  in  the 
following  year  (263),  in  virtue  of  which  he  re- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  S-  E.  of  Sicily,  and 
the  Fm  side  of  the  island  as  far  as  Tauromenium. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  a period  of  little  less 
than  half  a century,  Hieron  continued  the  stedfiist 
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friend  and  ally  of  the  Romanf,  a policy  of  which 
hi*  subject*  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the  benehu, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a state  of  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity.  Even  the  heavy  losses 
which  the  Romans  sustained  in  the  first  3 years  of 
the  2nd  Punic  war  did  not  shake  his  fidelity  ; and 
after  their  great  defeats,  he  sent  them  large  supplies 
of  com  and  auxiliary  troops.  He  died  in  216  at  the 
age  of  92.  H is  government  was  mild  and  equitable : 
though  be  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he 
avoided  all  exU*mal  display  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  garb  of  a 
pnvate  citisen.  The  care  ho  beaiowed  upon  the 
financial  deportment  of  his  admin istrutinn  is  attested 
by  the  law*  regulating  the  tithe*  of  com  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  which*  under  the  name  ofZrfyw 
Hiemmcae^  were  retained  by  the  Homans  when 
they  reduced  Sicily  to  a province.  He  adorned  the 
city  of  SjTacuse  with  many  public  worka  Hi* 
power  and  mngnificence  were  celebrated  by  Theo- 
critui  in  his  I6lh  Idyll.  Hieron  had  only  one  son, 
Gelon,  who  died  shortly  before  bis  father.  U«  was 
succeeded  br  his  grandson,  Hieronyraua 

Hlfirfinjhntu  {‘Ufxirvfiot).  L Of  Cardia*  pro- 
bably accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  tliat  monarch  (B.C.  323) 
served  under  his  countryman  Eumenes,  In  the  last 
battle  between  Eumenes  and  Anligonu»(316)  Hiero- 
nymus fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  to  whose  service  he 
henceforth  attached  himself.  After  the  death  of 
Anligonu*  (301).  Hieronymus  continued  to  follow 
the  fortime#  of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  wm  ap- 
pointed by  the  latter  governor  of  Ek>eotia,  after  hit 
first  conquest  of  Thebes,  292.  Ho  continued  un- 
shaken in  hi*  attachment  to  Deractrin*  and  to  hi* 
•on,  Antigonus  Oonatus,  after  him.  It  appears 
that  he  survived  Pyrrhus,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a history  of  the 
events  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Py!Thu^  if  not  later.  This  work  has  not  wme 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  frequently  cited  by  inter 
writer*  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  history 
of  Alexander's  successors.  We  are  told  that  Hiero- 
nymus displayed  partiality  to  Antigonus  and  I>e- 
metrina,  and  in  consequence  treated  Pyrrhus  and 
Lysimachua  with  great  injustice. — 2.  King  of 
Syracuse,  succeeded  his  gmndfatber,  Hieron  II., 
B.  C.  216,  at  15  year*  of  age.  He  was  persuaded 
by  the  Carthaginian  party  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  the  Roroaiis,  which  hii  grandfather  had  main- 
tained for  so  many  years.  He  was  assassinated 
after  a short  reigu  of  only  13  months. — 8,  Of 
Rhodes,  commonly  called  a peripatetic,  though 
Cicero  questions  his  right  to  the  title,  was  a disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  appear*  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  PhiUdelphu*.  He  held  the  highest 
good  to  consist  in  freedom  from  pain  and  trouble, 
and  denied  that  pleasure  was  to  be  sought  for  iu 
own  sake.— 4.  Commonly  known  as  Saint  Jerome, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers,, 
was  bom  at  Slridon,  a town  upon  the  confioea  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pnnnonia,  about  a.  d.  340.  Hit 
fiither  sent  him  to  Rome  for  the  prosecution  of  bis 
studies,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  gn  at  ardour 
and  success  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to 
rhetoric,  and  to  the  different  branches  of  philo- 
sophy, enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished preceptors  of  that  era,  among  whom  was 
Aelius  Donatos.  [Dokatub.)  After  completing 
bis  stttdiet  b«  west  to  Oaal,  where  he  remained 
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some  time,  and  subsequently  travelled  through 
various  countries  in  the  £.  At  Antioch  be  was 
attacked  by  a dangerous  malady,  and  on  his  re- 
covery he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 
In  374  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Clialcis,  lying 
between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  where  he 
passed  4 years,  adhering  strictly  to  the  most  rigid 
observances  of  monkish  ascetism,  but  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrea*.  In  379  he 
was  ordained  a presbyter  at  Antioch  by  Paulinus. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived 
for  3 years,  enjoying  the  iastructioii*  and  friend- 
ship of  Gregory  of  Naxianzus.  In  332  he  accom- 
panied Paulinus  to  Rome,  where  he  fonned  a close 
hiendship  with  the  Pope  Damasus.  He  remained 
at  Rome  3 years,  and  there  laboured  in  pro- 
claiming the  glory  and  merit  of  a contemplative 
life  and  monastic  discipline.  He  had  many  enthu- 
siastic disciples  among  the  Roman  ladies,  but  ths 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  them  excited  th« 
hatred  of  their  relations,  and  exposed  him  to  at- 
tacks against  bis  character.  Accordingly  he  left 
Rome  in  335,  having  lost  hit  patron  Dnniasus  in 
the  preceding  year ; and  accompanied  by  the  rich 
widow  Paulo,  her  daughter  Kustoebium,  and  a 
number  of  devout  maidens,  he  made  a tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  finally  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where 
Paula  erected  4 monasteries.  3 for  nuns  and  1 for 
monks.  Here  he  passed  the  renminder  of  his 
life.  He  died  a.  D.  420.~  Jerome  wrote  a great 
number  of  works,  most  of  which  have  come  down 
to  na  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  arc  hi«  ('om- 
mentaries  on  the  various  books  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments : bis  translation  is  in  substance  the 
! Latin  version  of  the  Scripturess  known  b>'  the  name 
of  the  Vulgate.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  Jerome  directly  from  the  He- 
brew; but  the  translation  of  the  K w Testament 
was  formed  by  him  out  of  the  old  translations  care- 
fully corrected  from  the  original  Greek.  Jerome 
likewise  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebiut,  which  he  enlarged,  chiefly  in  the  de- 
partment of  Roman  history,  and  brought  doam  to 
A.D.  378.  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  fiithers.  Hia  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  his  familiarity 
with  ancient  history  and  phiio*oph}\  and  bis  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  nuuiners  and  scenery 
of  the  East,  enabled  him  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  Scripturea  In  his  controversial  works  he  is 
vehement  and  dogmatical.  His  language  is  exceed- 
ingly pure,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  diligence 
with  which  he  must  have  studied  the  choicest 
modela  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome 
are  the  Benedictine,  Par.  5 vola  fol.  1693 — 1706, 
and  that  by  Vallarsi,  Veron.  II  vola  fol.  1734— 
1742;  reprinted  Venet.  11  vola  4to.  1766. 

ElfirfiMljhOUU  [JlRUHALRM.] 

ffil&riul.  L A Christian  writer,  was  bom  of 
pagan  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterwards  became 
a (Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native 
place,  A.D.  350.  From  this  time  he  devoted  all 
hia  energies  to  check  the  progress  of  Arianisni, 
which  was  making,  rapid  strides  in  Oaul.  He  be- 
came so  troublesome  to  the  Artans,  that  they 
induced  the  emperor  Constantins  in  356  to  banish 
him  to  Phrygia,  He  was  allowed  \o  return  to  Gaul 
about  361,  and  died  in  his  dioeesi*  in  368.  Several 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  u*.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  polemical  treatises  against  the  Arians 
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and  addresses  to  the  emperor  Constantius.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Cousiant,  Paris, 
I6i)3.  forming  one  of  the  Benedictine  series,  and  re- 
printed by*  Scipio  MafTe^Veron,,  1730. >— 2.  Bishop 
of  Arles,  succeeded  his  master  llonoratus  in  that 
diocese,  A.O.  429,  and  died  in  449.  He  wrote  the 
life  of  Honoratus  and  a few  other  works. 

HiUeTifi&es.  [Grrmama,  p.  282,  a.] 

Himfem  (*l>t^pa)  1.  (/Vame  i^so),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  at  one  time  the 
bouiidar}*  between  the  territories  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Syracusans,  feceivet  near  Enna  the  water 
of  a salt  spring,  and  hence  has  salt  water  as  far  as 
its  mouth. 2.  A smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily, 
dows  into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Himera 
niid  Thermae.  — 8.  (*lM<pdtos),  a celebrated  Greek 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Himera  [No.  2.],  was  founded  by  the 
Cbalcidians  of  Zancle,  B.  c.  $48,  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spoke  a mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chalcidian) 
and  partly  Doric.  About  560  Himera,  lieing 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbours,  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  -whose  power  it  appears  to  have  re- 
mained till  his  death.  At  a later  time  (500)  we  6nd 
Himera  governed  by  a tyrant  Terillu^  who  wm 
expelled  by  Theron  of  Agngentnm.  Terillus  there- 
upon applied  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  anxious  to  extend  their  influence  in  Sicily, 
sent  a powerful  army  into  Sicily  under  the  com-  i 
mand  of  Hamilcar.  The  Cartb^inians  were  de-  | 
feated  with  great  slaughter  at  Himera  by  the  united  I 
forces  of  Theron  and  Qelon  of  Syracuse  on  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Salainis  was  fought  (480). 
Himera  was  now  governed  by  Thtasydaens,  the 
son  of  Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  father  ; but  the 
inhabitants  having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put 
to  death  or  drove  into  exile  a considerable  part  of 
the  population,  and  repeopled  the  city  with  settlers 
from  quarters,  but  especially  of  Dorian  origin. 
After  the  death  of  Theron  (472).  Himera  recovered 
its  independence,  and  for  the  next  60  years  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Sicily.  It  as- 
sisted Syracuse  against  the  Athenians  in  415.  In 
409  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal,  the  son ‘of  Oisgo, 
who,  to  revenge  the  great  defeat  which  the  Car- 
thaginians bad  suffer^  before  this  town,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground  and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants. Himera  was  never  rebuilt : but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  tlie  river  Himera,  the  (Carthaginians 
founded  a new  town,  which,  from  a warm  medicinal 
spring  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  called  Tliermae 
(Qtpfiaii  0cp/J‘rnr,  Thermitanus : Termini.)  Here 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Hi- 
in  era  were  allowed  to  settle.  The  Romans,  who 
highly  prised  the  warm  springs  of  Thermae,  per- 
mitted the  town  to  retain  its  own  constitution;  and 
Augustus  made  it  a colony. — The  poet  Stesichorus 
was  bum  at  the  ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant 
Agathocles  at  Thermae. 

Himirlni  (Tiu^pios),  a celebrated  Greek  sophist, 
was  bom  at  Prusa  in  'Bilh^ia,  and  studied  at 
Athens.  He  was  siibsoquently  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  instruction  to 
Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  celebrated 
Chri«tiau  writers,  Ba»fl  and  Gregory  Nasiansen. 
In  362  the  emperor  Julian  invited  him  to  his  court 
at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary.  Ht  re* 
tonu'd  to  Athens  in  3U8,  and  there  passed  the 
rem^der  of  his  life.  Uimerius  was  a pagsm  ; but 
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he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writings  any  animosity 
against  the  Christians.  There  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Photius  7i  orations  by  Himerius;  but  of 
these  only  24  have  come  ,down  to  us  complete. 
Edited  by  Wemsdorf,  Gdttingen,  1790. 

Himiloo  ('4ifAxw*').  L A Carthaginian,  who 
conducted  a voyage  of  discovery  from  Gades  to- 
wards the  N.,  along  the  W.  shores  of  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  Hanno  undertook  his  voyage  to 
theS.  along  the  const  of  Africa.  [Hanno,  No.  lO.] 
Himilco  represented  tluit  his  further  progress  was 
prevented  by  the  stagnant  nature  of  the  sea, 
loaded  with  sea  weed,  and  by  the  absence  of  wind. 
His  voyage  is  said  to  have  lifted  4 months,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  it  was  extended. 
Perhaps  it  was  intentionally  wrapt  in  obscurity  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians. » 2. 
Son  of  Hanno,  commanded,  together  with  Hannibal, 
son  of  Cisco  [Hannibal,  No.  1.],  a Carthaginian 
army  in  Sicily,  and  laid  si^  to  Agrigentum,  b.  c. 

I 406.  Hannibal  died  before  Agrigentum  of  a pes- 
tilence, which  broke  out  in  the  camp ; and  Himilco, 
now  left  sole  general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place, 
after  a siege  of  nearly  8 months.  At  a later  period 
he  carried  on  war  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
In  395  Ite  defeated  Dionysius,  and  laid  si<^e  to 
Syracuse  ; but,  while  pressing  the  siege  of  the  city, 
a pestilence  carried  off  a great  number  of  his  men. 
In  this  weakened  condition,  Himilco  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Dionysius,  and  was  obliged  to 
purchase  his  safety  by  an  ignominions  capitulation. 
Such  was  his  grief  and  disappointment  at  this 
termination  to  the  campaign,  tliat,  on  his  return 
to  C^thage,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  vo- 
luntary abstinence. 3.  The  Carthaginian  com- 
mander at  Lilybaeum,  which  he  defended  with 
skill  and  bravery,  when  it  w'as  attacked  by  the 
Homans,  2.50.i*4.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces  in  Sicily  during  a part  of  the  2nd  Punk 
war,  214 — 212. **5.  Snmamed  Phahaeas.  com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  in  the  3rd 
Punic  war.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans,  by 
whom  he  was  liberally  rewarded. 

Hipp&na  (rd  'Uirai'a),  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily  near  Panormus* 

HipparohXa  wife  of  Crates  the 

Cynic.  [For details,  see  Cratsr,  No.  3.} 

Hlpporebus  ('isTvopx"*)-  !•  Son  of  Pisistratus. 
[PiaiSTRATiDAB.]  ^2.  A Celebrated  Greek  astro- 
nomer, WAS  a native  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  and 
flourished  b.  a 160 — 145.  He  resided  both  at 
Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  He  was  the  true  father 
of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that  rank  among 
the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  winch 
it  has  a)w*ays  since  preserved,  lie  w*as  the  6rst 
who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means  of  solving 
all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  con- 
structed a . table  of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the 
same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our  sines.  He 
made  more  obsenations  than  his  predecessors,  and 
understood  them  better.  He  invented  the  pboni- 
sphere,  or  the  mode  of  representing  the  starry 
heavens  upon  a plane,  and  of  producing  the  solu- 
tions of  probleq;is  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is 
also  the  father  of  true  geography,  by  bis  b.nppy 
idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  eartli, 
as  was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  diawm  from 
the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator ; that  is, 
by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of  eclipses 
was  the  only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridinna 
could  be  determined.  The  catalogue  which 
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p.orchu«  eon«tracted  of  the  itan  is  preierred  in  the 
Alinagett  of  Ptolemr.  Hipparchui  wrote  name- 
roos  works,  which  are  ail  lost  with  the  exception 
of  hit  cummentary  on  the  phenomena  of  Aratut. 

Hipparinoa  (’lirwaplrof).  L A S)Ttcutan, 
father  of  Dion  and  Arittomache,  lupported  the 
elder  Dionytiua,  «‘bo  married  hit  daughter  Aritto* 
, macbe.^2.  Son  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
cedine.  threw  bimtelf  from  the  roof  of  a house,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  when  his  Ctther  attempted, 
by  restraint,  to  cure  him  of  the  diMolute  Iwbita 
which  he  had  acquired  a'hile  under  the  power  of 
Dionysius. —"S.  Son  of  the  elder  Dionytiua  by 
Arittomache,  daughter  of  No.  1,  aucceeded  Cal* 
lippus  in  the  tyranny  of  Syracnae,  B.C.  352.  Ue 
was  atsauinat^,  after  reigning  only  2 years. 

Hipp&ris  ('Iwvoptt:  C^wanaa),  a river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  fiowt  into  the  aea  near  Camarina. 

Hipp&atu  (*Iwira4rot),  of  Metapontum  or  Croton, 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  elder  Pythagorcana,  held  the 
element  of  fire  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  In 
consequence  of  hia  making  known  the  sphere, 
cotititt'uig  of  12  pentagons,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  Pythagoreans  as  a secret,  be  is  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  aea  as  an  impious  man. 

HippXa  and  HippIlU  ('lawta  and  or 

*IwT«ios),  in  Latin  £yuea<er  and  Eqm$iri$y  surtiaraea 
of  sevc!^  divinities,  as  of  Hera  and  Athena,  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Area ; and  at  Rome  also  of  Fortuna 
and  Venus. 

Hipplas  (*ImrUv).  L Son  of  Piaiatratua.  [Pi- 
aiaTRATiOAS.]  *8.  The  Sophist,  was  a native  of 
Klia,  and  the  contempotary  of  Socrates.  Hia  fel* 
low^ititens  availed  themselves  of  hia  abilities  in 
political  matters, andaent  him  on  a diplomatic  mission 
to  Sparta.  But  he  was  in  every  respect  like  the 
other  sophists  of  the  time.  He  travelled  through 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  and  ce- 
lebrity, by  teacning  and  public  speaking.  His  cha- 
racter as  a sophist,  his  vanity,  and  hia  boastful  ar- 
rogance, are  well  described  in  the  2 dialognes  of 
Plato,  //typios  mo^ and  IHppias  minor.  Though 
nU  knowledge  was  superficial,  yet  it  appears  that  lie 
had  paid  attention  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philosophi- 
cal. and  political  studies,  but  also  to  poetry,  music, 
mnihematics,  painting  and  sculpture : and  he  most 
even  hare  acquired  some  practical  skill  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  as  he  used  to  boast  of  wearing  on  his 
body  nothing  that  he  had  not  made  with  nis  own 
bands,  such  as  his  teal-ring,  his  cloak,  and  shoes. 
Ho  possessed  great  facility  in  extempore  speaking  ; 
and  once  his  vanity  led  him  to  declare  that  he 
would  travel  to  Olympia,  and  there  deliver  before 
the  assembled  Greeks  an  oration  on  any  subject 
that  might  be  pro|>osed  to  him. 

Hippo  (Tvirsfr),  in  Africa.  L H.  Begltis  (T. 
fiaxrikin6s : nr.  Bonak^  Ru.).  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Numidia,  \V.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kobricatus  ; 
once  a myal  residence,  and  afterwards  celebrated 
as  the  bishopric  of  Augustine.^2.  H.  Biaxrhjo 
tuj  or  Zaritiui  ('I.  Sid^^vror : Bixerta\,  a city  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  Cailhaginian  territory  (Zeugi- 
tana),  W.  of  Utica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
Ilipponensis.<-»8.  A tuwm  of  the  Carpetani  io 
Hi^nia  Tarraconeosis.  S.  of  Toletum. 

mppocentauri  [Ckntaurj.] 

Hipp6o6on  ('I«wo«rdwr),  son  of  Ocbalus  and 
Bates.  After  his  fitther's  death,  he  expelled  his 
brother  Tyndareus,  in  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
to  himself ; but  Hercules  led  T}’ndareus  back,  and 
slew  Uippoeoon  and  bis  sons.  Ovid  (itfrt  viii. 
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I 31 4)  mentions  the  sons  of  liippocoon  among  the 

' Calvdonuin  hunters. 

Hippoer&tet  {'limoftpdrris).  L Father  of  Pi* 
sistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  — 2.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Megacles,  was  brother  of  Clisthenes,  the  h'gis- 
lator.  and  grandfather,  through  bis  daughter  Aga* 
riste,  of  the  illustrious  Pericles.  ~ 8.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Xanthippus  and  brother  of  Pericles.  He 
had  3 sons  who,  as  well  as  their  father,  are  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes,  as  men  of  a mean  capacity,  and 
devoid  of  location.  4.  An  Athenian,  son  of 
Ariphron,  commanded  the  Athenians,  ac.  424, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Boeo- 
tians at  the  battle  of  DeUum.«^3.  A I.acedae- 
monian,  served  under  Mindaras  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  in  410,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Mindarns  at 
Cyxiens,  became  commander  of  the  fieei.*»6.  A 
Sicilian,  succeeded  his  brother  Cleander,  as  tyrant 
of  Oela,  49R.  His  reign  was  prosperous  ; and  he 
extended  his  power  over  several  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  He  died  in  491,  while  besieging  Hybla.^ 
7.  A Sicilian,  brother  of  EpiuYOsa.  8.  The 
most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  He  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cos  about  B.C.  460.  He  be- 
longed to  the  famtly  of  the  AMlepiadae,  and  was 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  also  a physician. 
His  mother's  name  was  Phaenarete,  who  was  Mid 
to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  was  instructed 
in  medical  science  by  his  father  and  by  Herndkus, 
and  be  is  said  to  have  been  also  a pupil  of  Gorgiai 
of  Leontini.  He  wrote,  taught,  and  practised  his 
^fcMion  at  home  ; travelled  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Greece  ; and  died  at  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  ibont  357,  at  the  age  of  104.  He  had 
2 tonsi,  Thessalus  and  Dneon,  and  a son-in-law, 
Po]ybui,all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection. 
These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which  we  know  re- 
specting the  life  of  Hippocrates  ; but  to  these  later 
writers  have  added  a Urge  collection  of  stories, 
many  of  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  Thus  he  is 
said  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burn- 
ing fires  tliroQgboQt  thecity,  by  suspending  chaplets 
of  Bowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  antidote.  It  is 
also  reUted  that  Artaxerxes  Longiinaous,  king  of 
Persia,  invited  Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance during  a tune  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hip- 
pocrates refus^  his  request,  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  the  enemy  of  his  country.-^The  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hippocrates  were  composed  by  several  different 
persons,  and  are  of  very  different  merit  They  are 
more  than  60  in  number,  but  of  these  only  a few 
are  certainly  genuine.  They  are:  — 1.  Upoyrm- 
OTurdv,  Praenotiotun  or  Proffnotiieon.  2.  ‘A^- 
ptffpoi,  Afkorismi.  3.  Bi8Aio,  De  Afor- 

bu  Pnpuiarilmt  (or  Epidsmiorum).  4.  Ilfpi  A<al- 
rnt  De  Baiione  Vietue  in  Morbis  JnUit^ 

or  De  Diaeia  Aaiiontm,  5.  flspl  *A4pttr,  'T8d- 
Tsir,  Tdvwr,  Dr  Acre^  Aq»i$,  et  Lode.  6.  IIspl 
Twr  4r  Tfmftdrmv,  De  Captie  Vnfneriims. 

Some  of  the  other  works  were  perhaps  written  by 
Hippocrates ; but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
composed  by  his  diKiples  and  followers,  many  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  andent 
physicians  wrote  numerous  commentaries  on  the 
works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  are  the  commentaries  of  Oalen.^Hip- 
pocratet  divided  the  causes  of  disease  into  2 prin- 
cipal cUsses  ; the  one  comprehending  the  inBuence 
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of  leMona,  climftteo,  w«t«r,  titiuitjon,  &c.t  and  the 
other  the  influence  of  food,  ex.-rcise,  dec  He  con- 
sidered that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
dryness,  succeeded  one  another  througliuut  the 
year,  the  human  body  underwent  certain  analouous 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the  period. 
He  supposed  that  the  4 fluids  ot  humours  of  the 
body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile) 
were  the  primary  seat  of  disease  ; that  health  was 
the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  cratis)  of 
these,  and  that,  when  this  crasit  was  disturbed, 
disease  was  the  consequence ; that,  in  the  course 
of  a disorder  that  was  proceeding  favourably,  these 
humours  underwent  a certain  change  in  quality  (or 
ooefioa),  which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  or  cn'ris  ; and  that  these  crises  bad  a ten- 
dency to  occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which 
were  hence  called  “critical  days."  — Hippocrates 
was  evidently  a person  who  not  only  bad  had 
great  experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ; and  the  number  of  moml 
reflections  and  spophtliegms  that  we  meet  with 
in  his  writings,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example, 
“ Life  is  short,  and  Art  is  long  “)  have  acquired  a 
sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a profound  thinker.  His  works  are  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  concise  as 
to  be  sometimes  extremely  obscure.  — The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Littri,  Paris,  1839,  seq., 
with  a French  translation. 

Hippoerine  the  ^ Fonntain  of 

the  Horse,”  called  by  Porsius  Fons  CuUiUtnus^  was 
a fountain  in  Mt  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  said  to  have  bt^en  produced  by  the  horse 
Pegasus  striking  the  ground  with  his  feet. 

ffippdd&mla  ('Iirwu8dft«<a).  L Daughter  of 
Oenomaui,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis*  For  details  see 
OiNOMaus  and  PkloP8.»2.  Wife  of  Piritlious, 
at  whose  nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated  Imttle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  For  details 
see  Pirithoi'r.^3  See  Bnissis. 

Hippdd&moi  (’Imrddouos),  a distinguished 
Greek  architect,  a native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son 
of  Etiryphon  or  Eurycodn.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
construction,  not  of  single  buildings,  but  of  whole 
cities.  His  flrtt  great  work  was  the  town  of  Pi- 
raeus, which  he  built  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles. 
When  the  Athenians  founded  their  colony  of 
Thurii  (r.  c.  443),  Hippodamus  went  out  with  the 
colonists,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  new  city. 
Hence  he  is  often  called  a Tburian.  He  after- 
wards built  Rhodes  (408—407). 

Hippdl&chui  (’IwwdAox^^)*  sort  of  Bellero- 
phontes  and  Philonoe  or  Ajuiclea,  and  father  of 
Glaucus,  the  Lyciaii  prince. 

Hippoljlte  (’IwiroAorn).  L Daughter  of  Ares 
and  Olrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  sister 
of  Antiope  and  Mclanippe.  She  wore  a girdle 
given  to  her  by  her  father ; and  when  Hercules 
came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
[See  p.  309,  b.]  According  to  another  tradition, 
ilippolyte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched 
into  Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hav- 
ing carried  oflf  Antiope  ; but  being  conquered  by 
Theseus,  she  fled  to  Megan,  where  she  died  of 
grief,  and  was  buried.  In  some  accounts  Hippnlyte, 
and  not  Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
Theseua  — ■ 2.  Or  Aal^damia,  wife  of  Acastos, 
Cell  in  love  with  Peleus.  See  Acasroa. 

(*Ivw4Avroi).  L Son  of  Thettuf 
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by  Ilippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  her  sister 
Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  married  Phaedra, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus  ; but  as  her 
offers  were  rejected  by  her  step-son,  she  acctised 
him  to  his  father  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his  son,  and  re(]ucsted 
his  father  (Aegeus  or  Poseidon)  to  destroy  him. 
Accordingly,  as  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  his 
chariot  along  the  sea-coast,  Poseidon  sent  forth  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  frightened, 
upset  the  chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  along 
the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  Theseus  afterwards 
learned  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phaedra,  in 
despair,  made  away  with  herself.  Artemis  induced 
Aesculapius  to  restore  Hippolytus  to  life  again  ; 
and,  according  to  Italian  traditions,  Artemis  (Diana) 
placed  him.  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  under  the 
protection  of  the  nymph  Fgeria,  in  the  grove  of 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
divine  worship.  Horace,  following  the  more  an- 
cient tradition,  says  that  Diana  could  not  restore 
Hippolytus  to  life  (Oirw.  iv.  7.  25).  — 2.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  emin'^nce,  but 
whose  real  history  is  very  uncertain.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  early  in  the  3rd  century  ; and  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  being  drowned  in  a ditch  or  pit  fill  of  water. 
Others  suppose  that  he  peritlied  in  the  Dc'cinn  per- 
secution. He  is  said  to  have  been  a disciple  of 
Irenaeus  and  a teacher  of  Origen. — His  work% 
which  are  written  in  Greek,  are  edited  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Haroh.  1716 — 17)8,  2 volt.  fol. 

HippdmSdoa  t/lmroasdaii'),  son  of  Aristomacbui, 
or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talana,  was  one  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  where  he  was  slain 
during  the  siege  by  Hyperbiui  or  Ismarus. 

HippdmSnei  {'Iwwo/iitnfs),  1.  Son  of  Mega- 
reus,  and  great-giandson  of  Poseidon,  conquered 
Atalanta  in  the  foot-race.  For  details  sec  Ara- 
LANTA,  No.  2.-2.  A descendant  of  Codnis  the 
4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  Incensed 
at  the  barltarous  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on 
his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  deposed  him. 

fiippon  (*Iinr«»r),  of  Rhegium,  a philosopher  of 
uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  school  He 
waa  accused  of  .Atheism,  and  so  got  the  surname  of 
the  Melian,  as  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  Diago- 
ras.  He  held  water  and  fire  to  be  the  principles 
of  all  things,  the  latter  springing  from  the  former, 
and  developing  itself  by  generating  ihe  universe. 

Hippdnax  ('Irrctfvo^).  Of  Ephesus,  son  of 
Pythetis  and  Protis,  was  after  Archilochus  and 
Simonides  the  3rd  of  the  lambic  poets  of  Greece. 
He  flourished  b.c.546 — 520.  He  was  distinguished 
for  bis  love  of  liberty,  and  having  been  expelled 
from  his  native  city  by  the  tyrants  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Clazomenae,  for  which  reason  he  is  some- 
times called  a Clazomenian.  In  person,  Hipponaz 
was  little,  thin,  and  ugly,  but  very  strong.  The  2 
brothers  Utipalus  and  Athenis.  who  were  sculptors 
of  Chios  made  statues  of  Hipponax,  in  which  they 
caricatured  his  natural  ugliness  ; and  he  in  return 
directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry 
against  them,  and  especially  against  Btipalus 
(Hor.  Fpod.  vi  14.)  letter  writers  add  that  the 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Hipponaz 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  severity  of  hit 
satires  He  severely  chastised  the  effeminate  luz- 
ury  of  his  Ionian  brethren  j he  did  not  spare  hia 
own  parents  ; and  he  ventured  even  to  ridlcnU 
the  g^.  — In  hii  latiret  he  introduced  a spondea 
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or  A trochee  in  the  last  foot,  inttead  of  an  iiunbiii. 
Thi«  change  made  the  verse  irregular  in  iu  rhythm, 
and  gave  it  a sort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Cboliambiu  /um«  iam- 

bic), or  Iambus  Scaaon  (trirdfwi',  limptnp).  He 
also  wrote  a parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a middle  place  between  Archilochus  and 
Aristophanea  Ho  is  as  bitter,  but  not  so  earnest, 
as  the  former,  while  in  lightness  and  jocoseness  he 
more  resembles  the  latter.  The  fragments  of  Hip> 
ponax  are  edited  by  Welcker,  Ootting.  1017,  8vo, 
and  by  Bergk,  in  the  Poftae  Lyrici  6’raecu 
HippdnlottA.  [Callias  and  Hipromcus.] 
ffipponlum.  [ViB4).J 
Hippdndtu.  [Bkllkropuon.] 

Hippdtidet  (Tnrord^Tir},  son  of  Hip(»ote%  that 
ia,  Aeolus.  [Aiolus,  No,  2.]  H«  nee  the  Aeoliae 
Insulae  ore  called  Ilijipoladat  regnutn,  (Ov.  MeL 
xiv  86.) 

Hipp5tet  (Tawdr?)}).  1.  Father  of  Aeolus. 

[AaoLU.-t,  No.  2.]— 2.  Son  of  Phylas  by  a 
daughter  of  lolaus,  great-grandson  of  Hercules,  and 
father  of  Aletes.  When  the  Heraclidae  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  Hippotes  killed  the  seer  Camus. 
The  army  in  consequence  began  to  suffer  very  se- 
verely, and  Hippotes  by  the  command  of  an  oracle 
was  banished  for  10  years. 

Hipp5th5oxi  (Tsnro6dwp),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Alupe,  the  daughter  of  Cercyon. 
He  had  a beroum  at  Athens  ; and  one  of  the  Attic 
phylae,  or  tribes,  was  called  after  him  Hippothoontis. 

HippdthSoB  (Tawd^oos).  1.  Son  of  Cercyon, 
and  father  of  Aepylus,  succeeded  Agapenor  as 
king  in  Arcadia.  —2.  Son  of  Iiethus,  grandson  of 
Tcutamos,  and  brother  of  Pylaeus,  led  a band  of 
Pelasgians  from  Larissa  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans.  He  was  slain  by  the  Telamoninn  Ajax. 

Eirplni,  a Saninite  people,  whose  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Sabine  word  hirpu$^  **  a wolf,” 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Samnium  between  Apulia. 
Lucania  and  Campania.  Their  chief  town  was 
Aeculanum. 

A.  Birtloa,  belonged  to  a plebeian  family,  which 
came  probably  from  Ferentinum  in  the  territory  of 
the  Hemici.  He  u'as  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Caesar  the  dictator.  In  B.C.  68  he  was 
Caesar's  legatiis  in  Gaul,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
bis  name  constantly  appears  In  Cicero's  correspon- 
dence. He  was  one  of  the  10  praetors  nominated 
by  Caesar  for  46,  and  during  Caesar's  absence  in 
Africa  he  lived  principally  at  his  Tusculan  estate, 
which  was  contiguous  to  Cicero’s  villa.  Though 
politically  opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Cicero  gave  Hirtius  lessons  in  oratory.  In  44  Hirtius 
received  Belgic  Gaul  for  his  province,  but  he  g<^ 
veraed  it  by  deputy,  and  attended  Caesar  at  Rome, 
who  nominated  him  and  Vibius  Pansa,  consuls  for 
43.  After  Caesar’s  assassination  (44)  Hirtius  first 
joined  Antony,  but  being  disgusted  by  the  despotic 
arrogance  of  the  latter,  he  retired  to  Puteoli,  where 
he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Cicero.  Later  in 
the  year  he  resided  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  where  he 
was  attiicked  by  a dangerous  illness,  from  which  be 
never  perfectly  recovered.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
43,  Hirtius  and  Pansa  entered  on  their  consulship, 
according  to  Caesar’s  arrangement.  The  2 consuls 
were  sent  along  with  Octavjan,  against  Antony, 
who  w'as  besieging  l>ec.  Brutus  at  Muiina.  Pansa 
was  defeated  by  Antony,  and  died  of  a wound  which 
be  had  received  in  the  battle.  Hirtius  retrieved  this 
disaster  by  defeating  Antony,  but  be  also  fell  on  the 
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27 tb  of  April,  in  leading  an  assault  on  the  besi^r's 
camp.  Octavian  sent  the  bodies  of  the  slain  consuls 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  reeeived  with  extraor- 
dinary honours,  and  publicly  buried  in  the  Field  of 
Mars.  To  Octavian  their  removal  from  the  scene 
was  so  timely,  that  he  was  accused  by  many  of' 
murdering  them.  Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of  the 
Gallic  virar,  as  well  as  that  of  thp  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
wrote  the  3 first,  but  be  certainly  did  not  write 
the  Spanish  w'ar. 

HiHolellta,  a distinguished  general  of  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  In  b.  c.  78  he  was  routed  and  slain  near 
Italica  in  Boetica  by  Metellua 

Hifp&lis,  more  rarely  Hilpal  (jrta^),  a town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispaiiia  fiaetica,  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  and  was  in  reality  a seaport,  for, 
although  600  stadia  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  na- 
vigable for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  the  town. 
Under  the  Romans  Hispalis  was  the  3rd  town  in 
the  province,  Cordiilja  and  Gades  being  the  2 first. 
It  was  patronised  by  Caesar,  because  Corduba  had 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey.  He  made  it  a Roman 
colony,  under  the  tianie  of  Julia  Homula  or  Homm- 
/cttrif,  and  a conventus  juridicus  or  toam  of  assize. 
Under  the  Goths  and  V'andals  Hispalis  was  the 
chief  town  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  under  the  Arabs 
was  the  coital  of  a separate  kingdom. 

Hisp&nia  or  Ibdrla  (Tinroyio,  *l€rtpia:  HispA- 
nus,  lb£rus:  Spain\  a peninsula  in  the  S.W.  of 
Kurupc,  is  connected  with  the  land  only  on  the  N.E., 
where  the  Pyrenees  form  its  bounda^,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  on  the  N.  by  the  C^tabrian  tea.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  inrasioD  in 
the  2nd  Punic  a-ar.  It  was  first  mentioned  by 
Hecataeus  (about  B.  c.  600)  under  the  name  of 
Iheria ; but  this  name  originidly  indicated  only  the 
E.  coast : the  \V.  coast  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  Tartems  {TafK^aait)  ; and  the 
interior  of  the  country  CtUica  KcAriai^).  At  a 
later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  lUria^ 
which  is  usually  derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  to 
the  whole  country.  The  name  //upaaio,  by  which 
the  Homans  call  the  country,  first  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Punic  word  t>pan^  “ a rabbit,”  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  rabbits  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians found  in  the  Peninsula ; but  others  suppoee 
the  name  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Basque  Exptma^  an  edge  or  border.  The 
poets  also  called  it  Httperia^  or,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Italy,  Hetperia  VUiuta,  Spain  is  a very  moun- 
tainous country.  The  princip^  mountains  are,  in 
the  N.E.  the  Pyrenees  [Pyrknaki'S  M.J,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  the  Idi’bbda,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees  from  tlie  land  of 
the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Okos- 
p*DA  or  Ortospkda,  which  begins  in  the  centre 
of  the  Idubeda,  runs  S.W.  throughout  Spain,  and 
terminates  at  Calpe.  The  rivers  of  Spain  are  nu- 
merous. The  6 roost  important  are  the  Ibbrus 
(A’6ro),  Babtia  (G’ttado/<7umr),  and  Anas  (Gmi- 
dumo),  in  the  £.  and  S.  ; and  the  Taqus,  Dk- 
Rius  {Douro\  and  MiNius  (A/m6o),  in  theW. 
Spain  was  considered  by  the  ancients  very  fertile,  but 
more  especially  the  S.  part  of  the  country,  Boetica 
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find  Lndtania.  which  were  also  praised  for  their 
splendid  climate.  The  central  and  N.  parts  of  the 
country  were  le<>s  productire,  and  the  climate  in 
these  districts  was  very  cold  in  winter.  In  the  S. 
there  were  numerous  nocks  of  excellent  sheep,  the 
'wool  of  which  was  very  celebrated  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Spanish  horses  and  asses  were 
also  much  valued  in  antiquity  ; and  on  the  coast 
there  was  abundance  of  fish.  The  country  pro- 
duced a great  quantity  of  com,  oil,  wine,  dax,  hga, 
and  other  fruits.  But  the  principal  riches  of  the 
country  consisted  in  its  mineral  productions,  of 
which  the  greatest  quantity  was  found  in  Turd«  - 
tania.  Gold  was  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ; and  there  were  many  silvtr 
mines,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  near 
Carthago  Novo,  llipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The 
precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals, 
were  also  found  in  more  or  loss  abundance.  — The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Iberi, 
w'ho.  as  a separate  people,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  iberi,  a collective  name  of  all  the  inha- 
bitant* of  Spain.  The  Iberi  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  S.  of  Gaul, 
as  far  as  the  Rhone.  Celts  afterwards  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with  the  Iberi, 
whence  arose  the  mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  who 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table  land  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  [CaLTiBsat.]  But  besides  this 
mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several 
tribes,  both  of  Iberians  and  Celts,  wbo  were  never 
united  with  one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians, 
from  whom  the  modem  Basques  are  descended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
and  their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the  Abtu- 
RB6,  CiNTABRi,  Vaccabi,  &C.  The  unmized 
Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
N.W.  comer  of  the  country  or  Oallaecia.  Besides 
these  inhabitants,  there  were  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Gadbr  and  Carthago 
Novo  ; there  were  likewise  Greek  colonies,  such 
as  Emporiab  and  Saguntum  ; and  lastly  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
many  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whose  cus- 
toms, civilisation,  and  language,  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  effaced  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  population.  The 
spread  of  the  l^arin  language  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  schools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  Imth  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Greece  and  Rome  were  taught  Under 
the  empire  tome  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin 
writers  were  natives  of  S}mn,  such  as  the  2 Se- 
necas, Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian,  Silius  Itolicus, 
Pomponiua  Mela,  Prudeutius,  and  others.  The 
ancient  inhabitanu  of  Spain  were  a proud,  brave, 
and  warlike  race  ; easily-  excited  and  ready  to  lake 
oflence  ; invetemte  robbers ; moderate  in  the  use 
of  food  and  wine  ; fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance  ; 
lovers  of  their  liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a foreign 
master.  The  Cantabri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  in  the  N.  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
uncivilised  of  all  the  tribes  ; the  Vaccaei  and  the 
Tordetani  were  the  most  civilised ; and  the  latier 
people  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  alphabet, 
but  possessed  a literature  which  contained  records  of 
their  history,  poems,  and  collections  of  laws  com- 
posed in  verse.  — The  history  of  Spain  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Cartl^inians, 
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B.  c.  *338  ; for  up  to  that  time  hardly  any  thing  was 
known  of  Spain  except  the  existence  of  2 powerful 
commercial  states  in  the  W.,  Tartbssus  and  Ga- 
Dxs.  After  the  1st  Punic  war  Hamilcar,  the  son  of 
Hannibal,  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Spain,  in 
order  to  obtain  for  the  Cartliaginians  possessions 
which  might  indemnify  them  for  the  loos  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  Under  his  command  (238 — 229), 
and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Hasdru- 
bal  (2*38 — 22 IX  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as 
the  Ibenis  ; and  Hasdmbal  founded  the  important 
city  of  Carthago  Nova.  These  successes  of  the 
Canhoginians  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  ati^ty  was  made  between  the  2 nations  about 
2*38,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound  them- 
selves not  to  cross  the  Iberus.  The  town  of  Sa- 
guntum,  although  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ; and  the  cap- 
ture of  this  towm  by  Hannibal  in  219,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the 
course  of  this  war  the  Romans  drove  the  Cirtha- 
ginians  out  of  the  peninsula,  and  became  masters 
of  their  possessions  m the  S.  of  the  country.  But 
many  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  only  nominally  subject  to  Carthage, 
still  retained  their  virtual  independence ; and 
the  tribes  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  country 
had  been  hitherto  quite  nnknowm  both  to  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans;  There  now  arose  a long 
and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
various  tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was  nearly  2 cen- 
turies before  the  Romani  succeeded  in  subduing 
entirely  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Celti- 
berians  were  conquered  by  the  elder  Cato  (195), 
and  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  2 tribunes 
(179).  The  Lusitanians,  who  long  resisted  the 
Romans  under  their  brave  leader  Viriathus,  were 
obliged  to  submit,  about  the  year  1 37,  to  D.  Brutus, 
who  penetrated  as  far  as  Oallaecia ; but  it  was 
not  till  Nuroantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanas 
the  younger,  in  133,  that  the  Romans  obtained 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Lusitanians 
to  the  S.  of  the  Tagus.  Julias  Caesar,  after  his 
praetorship,  subdued  the  Lusitanians  N.  of  the 
Tagus  (60).  The  Cantabri,  Asturet,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  N.,  were  finally  sub- 
jugated by  Augustus  and  his  generals.  The  whole 
peninsula  was  now  subject  to  the  Romans ; and 
Augustus  founded  in  it  several  colonies,  and  caused 
excellent  roads  to  be  made  throughout  the  country. 
The  Romans  bad,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into  2 pronnees,  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  the  Iberus,  and  coiled 
llUpania  Citenor  and  Hispania  Ulterior^  the  fonner 
being  to  the  £.,  and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the 
river.  In  consequence  of  there  being  2 provinces,  we 
frequently  find  the  country  called  Ilispaniae.  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  2 proconsuls  or  2 pro- 
praetors, the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  ^re 
the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augustus  made  a new  di- 
vision of  the  country,  and  formed  3 provinces  Tor- 
roooiwMsu,  Ikuiicay  and  Lusitania.  The  province 
Tarmeonensis.,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tar- 
raco,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  3,  and  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  N.,  W.,  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  pro- 
vince Boerico,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
river  Baetis,  was  separated  from  Lusitania  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas,  and  from  Tarraoo- 
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ncnftU  on  th^  E.  by  a line  drawn  from  the  riter 
Ana$  to  the  promontory  Charideniue  in  the  Medi- 
lerrancan.  The  province  Lusitania^  which  corre- 
•ponded  very  nearly  in  extent  to  the  modem  Por- 
tugal, wai  separated  from  TairacooeniU  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Durias,  from  Bavtica  on  the  £.  by 
the  Anaa,  and  trom  Tarraconensis  on  the  £.  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Durius  to  the  Anae,  between 
tlie  territories  of  the  Vettonee  and  Carpetani.  Au* 
gustus  made  Baetica  a senatorial  province,  but  re- 
served the  government  of  the  2 others  for  the 
(..'oesar  ; so  that  the  former  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  the  latter 
by  imperial  legatl  In  Baetica,  Corbuda  or  His- 
fi^is  was  the  seat  of  government ; in  Tarraconensis 
Tarraco  ; and  in  Lusitania  Augusta  Emerita.  On 
the  reorganisation  of  the  empire  by  Constantine, 
S(«ain,  together  with  Gaul  and  Britain,  was  under 
the  gene^  administration  of  the  Prw/tetua  Fro^ 
turio  6’o//iue,  one  of  whose  3 vicarii  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  and  usually  resided  at  Hispaiis. 
At  the  same  time  the  country  was  divided  into  7 
provinces : liaetica^  Aesz/uata,  Gailatcia^  Turra- 
coaefutM,  CfirihatnMifnstM^  and  A/a«nVairsa 

Tifti^ana  in  Africa  (which  was  then  reckoned 
part  of  Spain).  The  capitals  of  these  7 provinces 
were  respectively  Hispaiis,  Augusta  Emerita^  Bra-  , 
roru,  Caesarau4fus(u,  Carthago  A'oeo,  Falma^  and 
Tiuffis.  In  A.  D.  4U9  the  Vandals  and  Suevi^  to- 
gether with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain,  and 
o)»tained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  as  allies  of  (he 
Homan  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals,  and  in  the 
course  of  4 years  ( 4 1 4 — 4 1 8)  compelled  a great 
part  of  the  peninsula  to  submit  again  to  the  Uo-  | 
mans.  In  429  the  Vandals  left  Spain,  and  crossed 
over  into  Africa  under  their  king  Oenseric ; after 
which  time  the  Suevi  established  a powerful  king- 
dom in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  S^n  afterwards 
the  Visigoths  again  invaded  Spain,  and  after  many 
years*  struggle,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  they  kept  for  themselves,  and 
continued  the  masters  of  the  country  for  2 cen- 
turies, till  %hey  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  a.  o.  712. 

EUpoUtun  (Hispellas, -&tis:  Hispcilensis : .S^/- 
/o),  a town  in  Umbria,  and  a Roman  colony,  with 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Hispellum. 

HUtiaeo,  [lUsTiASOTia.] 

HlatUena  ('l^taioc),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Danube,  when  Darius  invaded 
Scythia  (b.  c.  513).  He  opposed  the  proposal  of 
Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and 
leave  the  Persians  to  their  fate,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence rewarded  by  Darius  with  the  rule  of  My- 
tilene,  and  with  a district  in  Thrace,  where  he  built 
a town  called  Myreinus,  apparently  with  a view  of 
establishing  an  independent  kingdom.  This  excited 
the  suspicions  of  Darius,  who  invited  Histiaeus  to 
Susa,  where  he  treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited 
him  from  returning.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which 
he  was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aristagoras 
to  persuade  the  lonians  to  revolt,  hoping  that  a re- 
volution in  Ionia  might  lead  to  his  release.  His  de- 
sign succeeded.  Darius  allowed  Histiaeus  to  depart 
(49H)  on  his  engiging  to  reduce  Ionia.  The  revolt 
however  was  nearly  put  down  when  Histiaeus 
reached  the  coast  Here  Hut  aeus  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  after  raising  a small  fleet  carried  on  war 
against  the  Peniant  for  2 years,  and  obtained  pos- 
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I session  of  Chios.  In  494  he  made  a descent  upon 
I the  Ionian  coast,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
' Boner  by  Harpagus.  Artaphemes,  the  satrap  of 
louia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  impale- 
ment, and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

EUtdnlnin  (Histoniensis : Vasto  zT^mmoae), 
a town  ot  the  Frentani  on  the*  coast,  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  colony. 

Homerltae  ('OMztp(vai),  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  migrated  from  the  interior  to  the  S. 
port  of  the  W.  coast,  and  established  thcmselvrs 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sabaei  (in  EL  IVoien), 
w here  they  founded  a kingdom,  which  lasted  more 
than  5 centuries, 

H$mdnu  (*0/if7pos).  1.  The  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of  Greek 
literature.  Every  Greek  who  had  received  a liberal 
education  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  them 
from  his  childhood,  and  had  learnt  them  by  heart 
at  school ; but  nobody  could  state  any  thing  certain 
about  their  author.  His  date  and  birthplace  were 
equally  matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  claimed 
Homer  as  their  countryman  (Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Co- 
lophon, Salaniis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athenae)  ; but  the 
claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  plausible, 
and  between  these  2 we  have  to  decide.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  best  modem  writers  that  Homer 
was  au  Ionian,  who  settled  at  Smyrna,  at  the  time 
when  the  Achaeani  aud  Aeolians  formed  the  chief 
t>art  of  the  population.  Wo  can  thus  explain  how 
Homer  became  so  well  acqtiainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  waged  by 
Achacans  and  Aeolians,  but  in  which  the  lonians 
had  not  taken  part.  We  know  that  the  lonians 
were  subsequently  driven  out  of  SnuTna ; and  it 
is  further  supposed  either  that  Homer  himself 
fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disciples 
settled  there,  and  formed  the  fiimous  family  of 
Homerids.  According  to  this  account  the  time 
of  Homer  would  be  a few  generations  after  the 
Ionian  migration.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  simple  fact  of.  his  being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  all 
other  particulars  respecting  bis  life  are  purely  fa- 
bulous. The  common  tuition  related  that  he 
w’as  the  son  of  Maeon  (hence  called  Maeonides 
vafss\  and  that  in  bis  old  age  be  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  aathor  of  the  2 great  poems  of  the 
Iltad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  poems  were  also 
attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
disputed  by  some  ; but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  OKribed  to  him  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
antiquity.  Such  continu^  to  be  the  prevalent  be- 
lief in  modem  times,  till  1795,  when  F.  A.  Wolf 
wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  w'ero 
not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separate,  inde- 
pendent epic  songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of 
the  heroes,  and  that  these  lays  were  for  (he  /irsi 
time  written  down  and  united  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyuey,  by  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  ofAthens.  This 
opinion  gave  rise  to  a long  and  animated  controversv 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  wbicli 
is  not  yet  settled,  and  which  probably  never  will 
be.  The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance  of 
heroic  lays  preserved  the  tale*  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  countTv* 
where  these  songs  originated,  both  because  the  vie- 
torious  heroes  dwelt  in  Europe,  and  because  so  many 
uaces  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  regiona 
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These  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Greek  colonics,  which  left  the  mother-country 
about  3 Hgrs  after  the  Trojan  war.  Theie  uncon- 
nected nongs  were,  for  the  hrst  time,  united  by  a 
great  genius,  called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one 
indiruimU  who  conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea 
of  that  po«'ticaI  unity  which  we  must  acknowledge 
and  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  as 
writing  was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practised, 
in  the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  such  long  works  many  interpolations 
were  intretduced,  and  that  they  gradually  became 
more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus  returned 
into  their  original  state  of  separate  independent 
songa  They  were  preserved  by  the  rbapsodists, 
who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sung  lays  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  great  and  at  public  festivals.  A class 
of  rhapsodifits  at  Chios,  the  Homerids,  who  called 
themselves  the  dcKendants  of  the  poet,  made  it  their 
especial  business  to  sing  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  to  transmit  them  to  their  disciples  by 
oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapso- 
dists  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  ; and  this  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost,  although  the  public  recitation  of  the 
poems  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the 
time  at  festivals  and  musical  contests  formerly  oc- 
cupit'd  by  epic  rbapsodists  exclusively,  was  en- 
crneched  upon  by  the  rising  lyrical  performances.  ' 
So’on  directed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
towards  th>*  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  ; but  the  i 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  ascribed  to  Pisistratiis 
the  merit  of  having  collected  the  disjointed  poems 
of  Homer,  and  of  having  first  committed  them  to 
writing.  From  the  time  of  Pisislratus,  the  Greeks 
had  a w'ritten  Homer,  a regular  text,  which  w*as 
the  smree  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions. 
— \Vc  have  already  stated  that  the  ancients  attri- 
buted many  other  poems  to  Homer  besides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ; but  the  cUims  of  none  of  these  to 
this  honour  can  stand  investigation.  The  hymns, 
which  still  bear  the  name  of  Homer,  probably  o«e 
their  origin  to  the  riiapsodists.  They  exhibit  such 
a diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone,  that  in 
all  probability  they  contain  fragments  from  every 
century  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  iiatrachomffometeAia,  the  Battle  of  the 
Fn>gsaud  Mice,an  extant  poem,  and  the  MatyiUt^ 
a poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a man 
who  WAS  said  to  know  many  things  and  who  knew 
ail  badly,  were  both  frequently  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  In  Homer,  but  were  clearly  of  later  origin. 
•—  The  Odyssey  was  evidently  composed  after  the 
Iliad  ; and  many  writers  maintain  that  they  are 
the  works  of  2 different  authors.  But  it  has  been 
ohsen'ed  in  reply  that  there  is  not  a greater  dif- 
ference in  the  2 poems  than  we  often  find  in  the 
productions  of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  old  age ; and  the  chief  cause  of  difference 
in  the  2 porms  it  owing  to  the  ditference  of  the 
subject  — W>  must  add  a few  words  on  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From  the 
time  of  Pisistratut  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  we  read  of  2 new  editions 
(Stop^c^cis)  of  the  text,  one  made  by  the  poet  An- 
timHclms,  and  the  other  by  Aristotle,  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a 
splendid  ca  e on  all  bis  expeditions.  But 

it  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a really  critical 
edition  of  Homer.  Zeuo4otus  was  the  first  who 
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* directed  his  attention  to  the  study  and  criticism  of 
Homer.  He  was  followed  by  Aristophanes  and 
Aristarchus  ; and  the  edition  of  Homer  by  the 
latter  has  been  the  basis  of  the  text  to  the  present 
day.  Aristarchus  was  the  prince  of  grammarians, 
and  did  more  for  the  text  and  interpretation  of 
Homer  than  any  other  critic  in  modem  times.  He 
was  opposed  to  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of 
the  Pergameiie  school  of  grammar.  [AKiRTancuus ; 
Crates.]  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  great 
compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  comprehensive  commen- 
taries on  Homer,  copying  mostly  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding Alexandrine grammariant,  which  had  swollen 
to  an  enormous  extent.  Under  Tiberius,  Apollo- 
nius Sophista  lived,  whose  lexicon  Homericum  is 
very  valuable  (ed.  Bekker,  1 833).  The  most  va- 
luable scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  which  were 
published  by  Villoison  from  a MS.  of  the  lOih  cen- 
tury in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  1788, 
fo).  These  scholia  were  reprinted  w'ith  additions, 
edited  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1825,  2 vols.  4to. 
The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are 
those  published  by  Buttmann,  Berl.  1821.  The 
extensive  commentary  of  Eustathius  contains  much 
>*aluable  information  from  sources  which  are  now 
lost  [EvsTATHiua,  No.  .3.)  The  best  critical 
editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wolf,  Lips.  1804,  seq.  ; 
by  Bothe,  Lips.  1 832,  seq. ; and  by  Bekker,  Ber- 
lin, 1843.  There  is  a very  good  edition  of  the 
Iliad  by  Spitxner,  Gotha,  1 832,  seq. ; and  a va- 
luable commentary  on  the  Odyssey  by  Nitxsch, 
Hannov.  1825,  seq.^2.  A grammarian  and  tragic 
poet  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (about  B.  c.  280),  vras  the  son  of  the  gram- 
marian Andromachus  and  the  poetess  Myro.  He 
was  one  of  the  7 poets  who  form^  the  tragic  Pleiad. 

1.  A lofty  mountain  in 
Thessalv,  near  Tempe,  with  a sanctuary  of  Pan.— 
S.  Or  ('O^Xior : *Ono\teiis : Xa- 

mmn),  a town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  Ml  OsBOf  near  the  Peneua 

Honor  or  Honos,  the  personification  of  honour 
at  Rome.  Marcellus  had  vowed  a temple,  which 
w*as  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtus  ii  common  ; 
but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  consecrate  one  temple 
to  2 divinities,  he  built  2 temples,  one  of  Honor 
and  the  other  of  Virtue,  close  together.  C.  Marius 
also  built  a temple  to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Cimbri  and  Tcutones.  There  was  also  an  altar 
of  Honor  outside  the  Colline  gnte,  which  w'as  more 
ancient  than  either  of  the  temples.  Honor  is  re- 
presented on  coins  as  a male  figure  in  armour,  and 
standing  on  a globe,  or  with  the  cornucopia  in  bis 
left  and  a spear  in  his  right  hand. 

Hondria.  [Grata.] 

Hozifirilui,  FliTioR,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
W’eit,  A.  D.  395 — 423,  was  the  2nd  son  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Great,  and  was  born  384.  On  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  in  395,  Honoriiis  succeeded  peaceably 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  fether  in  the  preceding  year ; while 
his  elder  brother  Arcadius  obtained  possession  of  the 
East  Duringthe  minority  of  Honoriiis,  the  govern- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and 
energetic  Stilicho,  whose  daughter  Mium  the  young 
emperor  married.  Stilicho  for  a time  defended  Italy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric 
(402,403),  and  the  ravagei  of  other  barbarians 
under  Radagaisus;  but  after  HoniMdus  had  put  to 
death  Stilicho,  on  a charge  of  treason  (408),  Alaric 
again  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plunderwi  Rome 
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(410).  Honoriui  meantime  lired  in  iaglorioas 
life  at  Ravenna,  where  he  continued  to  reiide  till 
hit  death,  in  42^1. 

Hdrae  (*n^),  originallj  the  goddeitee  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  teasont,  but  in  later 
timet  the  goddetsei  of  order  in  general  and  of 
justice.  In  Homer,  who  neither  mentions  their 
parents  nor  their  numW,  they  are  the  Olympian 
divinities  of  the  weather  and  the  ministers  of 
Zeus.  In  this  capacity  they  guard  the  doors  of 
Olympus,  and  promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which  they  give 
to  mortals.  As  the  weather,  generally  speaking, 
is  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  they  are  fur- 
ther described  as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons. 
The  course  of  the  seasons  is  symbolically  described 
as  the  dance  of  the  Hone,  .^t  Athens  2 H«ae, 
HuiUo  (the  Hora  of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Hon 
of  autumn),  were  worshipped  from  very  ^rly 
times.  The  Hon  of  spring  accompanied  Pme- 
phone  every  year  on  her  ascent  from  the  lower 
world  : and  the  expression  of  ^ The  chamber  of 
the  Horae  opens^  is  equivalent  to  ^ The  spring  is 
coming.'*  The  attributes  of  spring  — flowers,  fra- 
grance, and  gracelul  freshness  — are  accordingly 
transferred  to  the  Hone.  Thus  they  adorned 
Aphrodite  as  she  rose  from  the  sea,  and  made  a 
garland  of  flowers  for  Pandora.  Hence  they  bear 
a resemblance  to  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Charites,  and  both  are  frequently  confounded 
or  identifled.  As  they  w*ere  conceived  to  pro* 
mote  the  prosperity  of  every  thing  that  grows, 
they  appear  also  as  the  protectresses  of  youth  and 
oewly-bom  gods.  Even  in  early  tiroes  ethical 
notions  were  attached  to  the  Hone ; and  the  in- 
fluence which  these  goddesses  originally  exercised 
on  nature  was  subsequently  tmtisferred  to  human 
life  in  particular.  Hesiod  describes  them  as  giving 
to  a state  good  laws,  justice,  and  peace  ; he  calls 
them  the  ^ughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  gives 
them  the  siguifiennt  names  of  ^wroMtu,  />iee,  and 
Jrrtte,  The  number  of  the  Hone  is  dilTerent  in 
the  different  writers,  though  the  most  ancient  num 
ber  seems  to  have  been  2,  as  at  Athens  ; but  after- 
wards their  common  number  was  3,  like  that  of 
the  Moerae  and  Charites.  In  works  of  art  the 
Hone  were  represented  as  blonming  maidens, 
sam'ing  the  different  products  of  the  seasons. 

^xmpoUo  (’ApowdAAwr),  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  extant  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  purports  tn 
be  a Greek  translation,  made  by  one  Philippus 
from  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a native  of 
Egypt,  and  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century.  The  best  edition  is  by  Leemans, 
Amsterdam,  18.35. 

Edritia  Gaos,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome.  3 brothers  of  this  race  fought 
with  the  Curintii,  3 brothers  from  Alba,  to  deter- 
mine whether  Home  or  Allui  was  to  exercise  the 
supremacy.  The  battle  was  long  undecided.  2 
of  the  Hontii  fell ; but  the  3 Curiatii,  though 
alive,  were  severely  wounded.  Seeing  this,  the 
surviving  Horatins,  who  was  still  unhurt,  pretended 
to  fly,  and  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents,  by 
encountering  them  severally.  He  returned  in  tri- 
umph, bearing  hit  threefold  spoils.  As  he  ap- 

roached  the  Capene  gate  his  sister  Horatia  met 

im,  and  recognised  on  his  shoulders  the  numtle 
of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  her  betrothed  lover.  Her 
importunate  grief  drew  on  her  the  «Tath  of  Hom- 
tius,  who  stabbed  ber,  exclaiming  so  perish  every 
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Roman  woman  who  bewails  a foe."  For  thia 
murder  be  was  adjudged  by  the  duumviri  to  be 
scourged  with  covered  head,  and  banged  on  the 
accursed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  his  peers,  the 
burghers  or  populus ; and  his  father  pronounced 
him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  punished  him  by 
the  paternal  power.  The  populus  acquitted  Ho- 
nitius,  but  prescribed  a form  of  punishment.  With 
veiled  bead,  led  by  his  father,  Horatius  passed 
under  a yoke  or  gibbet sororiam,  **  sis- 
ter's gibbei." 

HOT&tifoi  Coclea.  [Coclsa.] 

<1.  Flaoctu,  the  poet,  was  bom  De- 

cember 8th,  B.C.  r>5,  at  Venusia  in  Apulia.  His 
father  was  a libertinus  or  freedman.  He  had 
received  bis  manumission  before  the  birth  of  the 
poet,  who  was  of  ingenuous  birth,  but  who  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  taunt,  which  adhered  to 
persons  even  of  remote  servile  origin.  His  father's 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  {ct>aeior\  either 
of  the  indirect  taxes  fanned  by  the  publicans, 
or  at  sales  by  auction.  With  the  profits  of 
his  office  he  bod  purchased  a small  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  V'enusia,  where  the  poet  was 
bom.  The  fiithcr,  either  in  his  parental  fond- 
ness for  bit  only  son,  or  discerning  some  hopeful 
promise  in  the  U>y,  determined  to  devote  liis  whole 
time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  the  future 
poet.  Though  by  no  means  rich,  he  declined  to 
send  the  young  Horace  to  the  common  school,  kept 
in  Venusia  by  one  Flavius,  to  which  the  children 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  resorted.  Probably  about 
his  12th  year,  bis  father  carried  him  to  Home, 
to  receive  the  usual  education  of  a knight's  nr 
senator's  eon.  He  frequented  the  best  schools  in 
the  capital.  One  of  these  was  kept  by  Orbiliiis, 
a retired  military  man,  whose  flogging  propensities 
have  been  immortalised  by  his  pupil.  {Epitt.  ii. 
1.71.)  The  names  of  hii  other  teachers  are  not  re- 
corded by  the  poet  He  was  instructed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages : the  poet*  were  the  usual 
scbtioi  books,  Homer  in  the  Greek,  and  the  old 
tragic  writer,  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  Larin.  In 
his  J8th  year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing. He  seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself 
to  the  opinions  w hich  be  heard  in  the  Academua, 
though  later  in  life  be  inclined  to  those  of  Epicurus. 
When  Brutus  came  to  Athens  after  the  death  of 
Caessir,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and  received  at 
once  the  rank  of  a military  tribune,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a legion.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  cf 
Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  republican 
army.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  playfully  alludes  to 
hi*  flight,  and  throwing  away  his  shield,  (C'orm.  ii. 
7.  9.)  He  now  resolvi^  to  devote  himself  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits,  and  having  obtained  his  pardon, 
no  ventured  at  once  to  return  to  Rome.  He  had 
lost  all  his  hopes  in  life  ; his  paternal  estate  hal 
been  swept  away  in  the  general  forfeiture  ; but  he 
was  enabled,  however,  to  obtain  sufficient  monev 
to  purchase  a clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office  ; 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live 
with  the  utmost  frugality.  Meantime  some  of  his 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Varius  and  V'irgil,wbo 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas  (b.  c.  39).  Horace 
soon  became  the  friend  of  Maecenas,  and  this 
friendship  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy.  In  a 
year  or  two  aft«*r  the  commencement  of  their  friend- 
sliip  (37).  Horace  accompanii-d  his  patron  on  that 
journey  to  Bnindusium,  so  agreeably  described  in 
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the  5th  Satire  of  tiie  l»i  book.  About  the  Tear 
34  Alaeceoae  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a Sabine 
farm,  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort, 
and  even  in  content  (s«/ts  6en/Ms  unictM  SeUni*i4\ 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this 
Sabine  hum  was  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  within 
view  of  the  mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Di* 
genlia,  about  15  miles  from  Tibur  {Tivoli).  A 
site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace, 
and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of  buildings,  has 
been  discovered  in  modem  times.  Besides  this 
estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  inclined  him  either 
to  hire  or  to  purchase  a small  cottage  in  that  ro- 
mantic town  ; and  all  the  later  years  of  his  life 
Wore  passed  between  these  two  country  residences 
and  Rome.  He  continued  to  live  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  Maecenas  ; and  this  intimate 
friendship  natorally  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice 
of  the  other  great  men  of  bis  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  substantial  marks  of  bis  fiivour.  Horace 
died  on  November  17ih,  B,  c.  aged  nearly  57. 
His  death  was  to  sudden,  that  he  bad  not  time  to 
make  his  will ; bat  be  left  the  administration 
of  bis  afbirt  to  Augustus,  whom  he  instituted 
as  his  heir.  He  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  cloee  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Maecenas,  who  bad  died  before  him  in  the  tame 
year.  — Horace  has  described  his  own  person. 
He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark 
hair,  but  early  tinged  with  grey.  In  his  youth  he 
was  toleiubly  robust,  but  suffered  from  a complaint 
in  his  eyes.  In  more  advanced  life  be  grew  fat, 
and  AuKustus  jetted  about  his  protuberant  belly. 
His  health  was  not  always  good,  and  bo  seems  to 
have  inclined  to  be  a valetudinarian.  When 
young  he  was  irascible  in  temper,  but  easily 
placable.  In  dress  be  was  rather  careleu.  His 
habits,  even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generallv 
frugal  and  abstemious  ; though  on  occasions,  both 
in  youth  and  maturer  age,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  conviviality.  He  liked  choice  wine,  and 
in  the  society  of  friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  his  time.  He  was  never  married. — 
The  philosophy  of  Horace  was  that  of  a man  of 
the  world.  He  playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicurean- 
ism, but  it  oms  practical  rather  than  speculative 
Epicureanism.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
least  speculative.  Common  life  wisdom  was  his 
study,  and  to  this  ha  brought  a quickness  of  ob- 
servation and  a sterling  common  sense,  which  have 
made  his  works  the  delight  of  practical  men.  ~ 
The  Oda  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyric  verse.  His  amatory  verses  are  exquisitely 
graceful,  but  they  have  no  strong  ardour,  no  deep 
tenderness,  nor  even  much  uf  light  and  joyous 
gaiety.  But  os  works  of  refined  art,  of  the  most 
skilful  felicities  of  language  and  of  measure,  of 
translucent  expression,  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves  in- 
delibly on  the  memory,  they  are  unrivalled.  Ac- 
cording to  Quiutilian,  Horace  was  almost  tho  only 
Homan  lyric  poet  worth  reading.  In  the  i>o4ire$ 
of  Horace  there  is  none  of  the  lofty  moral  indig- 
nation, the  fierce  vehemertce  of  invective,  which 
characterised  the  later  satirists.  It  is  the  folly 
lather  than  the  wickedness  of  vice,  which  he 
touches  w'ith  such  playful  skill.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  keenness  of  his  observation,  or  bis  ease  of 
expression:  it  is  the  hueit  comedy  of  manners,  in 
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a descriptive  instead  of  a dramatic  form.  — In.  the 
Epode$  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it  should 
seem,  by  some  personal  hatred,  or  sense  of  injury, 
and  the  ambition  of  imitating  Archilochus  ; but  m 
these  be  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  ma- 
lignity and  violence  of  his  temper.  — But  the 
EpUtUi  are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Horatian 
poetry,  the  poetr)’  of  manners  and  society,  the 
beauty  of  wliich  consists  in  a kind  of  ideality  of 
common  sente  and  practical  wisdom.  The  Epistles 
of  Horace  are  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  perhaps  the  i^atires  of 
Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  roost  original  form 
of  Roman  verse.  The  title  of  the  Art  of  PoHry 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  at  Quiutilian, 
but  it  » now  agreed  that  it  was  not  intended  for  a 
complete  theory*  of  the  poetic  art.  It  is  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability  that  it  was  intended 
to  dissuade  one  of  the  younger  Pisos  from  devoting 
himself  to  poetry,  for  which  he  bad  little  genius, 
or  at  least  to  suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to 
perfectiou. — The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems 
is  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life,  the 
timet,  and  the  writings  of  the  poet  There  has 
I been  great  dispute  upon  this  subject,  but  the  fol- 
lowing view  appears  the  most  probable.  The 
1st  book  of  Satires,  which  was  the  first  publi- 
cation, appeared  about  B.C.  35,  in  the  30tb  year  of 
Horace.  — The  2nd  book  of  ^tires  was  published 
about  33,  in  the  52nd  year  of  Horace. — The  Epodes 
appeared  about  31,  in  the  34th  year  of  Horace. — 
The  3 first  books  of  the  Odes  were  published  about 
24  or  23  in  the  41st  or  42ud  year  of  Horace.  — 
The  1st  book  of  the  Epistles  w*as  published  about 
20  or  19  in  the  45th  or  46th  year  of  Horace.  — > 
The  Carmen  Seculare  appeared  in  17  in  the  48ih 
year  of  Horace.  — The  4th  book  of  the  Odes  w as 
published  in  I4  or  13  in  his  51st  or  52nd  year.  — 
The  dates  of  the  2nd  book  of  Epistles,  and  of  the 
An  Puetica^  are  admitted  to  be  uncertaui,  though 
both  appeared  before  the  poeCs  death,  b.  a 8. 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  Horace  is  by  Orelli, 
Turici,  1843. 

HordeSnliu  Flacont.  [Flxccus.] 

Hormiidaa.  [SassaNiOAS.] 

Horta  or  Hort&nnm  (Hortanus : Or/a),  a town 
in  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tiber,  so  called  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta, 
whose  temple  at  Rome  always  remained  open. 

Hortenslns,  1.  the  orator,  was  bom  in 
B.C.  114,  eight  years  before  Cicero.  At  the  early 
age  of  19  he  spoke  with  great  applause  in  the 
forum,  and  at  once  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate. 
He  serv’ed  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  w*ar  (90, 
89).  In  the  civil  wars  he  joined  Sulla,  and  was 
afterw  ards  a constant  supporter  of  the  aristocimtical 
party.  His  chief  professional  labours  were  in  de- 
fending men  of  this  party,  when  accused  of  mal- 
administration and  extortion  in  their  provinces,  or 
of  bribery  and  the  like  in  canvassing  for  public 
honours.  He  had  no  rival  in  the  forum,  till  he 
encountered  Cicero,  and  be  long  exercised  an  un- 
disputed sw'ay  over  the  courts  of  justice.  In  81 
he  was  quaestor;  in  75  aedile ; in  72  praetor; 
and  in  69  consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.~ 
It  was  in  the  year  before  his  consulship  that  the 
prosecution  of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensius  was 
the  advocate  of  Verres,  and  attempted  to  put  off 
the  trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  W able 
to  exercise  all  the  consular  authority  in  hivour  of 
his  client  But  Cicero,  who  accused  Verres,  baffled 
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all  the  Khcine*  of  Hor(«iuiut ; and  the  issue  of 
this  contest  was  to  dethrone  Horteiisius  from  tlic 
seat  which  had  been  already  tottering,  and  to 
establish  his  rival,  the  despised  provincial  of  Arpi- 
num,  as  the  Srst  orator  and  advocate  of  the  Roman 
forum.  After  bis  consulship,  Horteosius  took  a 
leading  part  in  supporting  the  optiinates  agninst  the 
rising  power  of  Pompey.  He  opposed  the  Gabiniao 
law,  w'hich  Invested  Pompey  with  absolute  pow'er 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  (67) ; and  the  Manifian,  by  which 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was 
transferred  from  Liicullus  to  Pompey  (66).  .Cicero 
in  his  consulship  (6.1)  deserted  the  popular  party, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted,  and  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  optimates.  Thus  Hor- 
teniiuj  no  longer  appears  as  his  rival.  AVe  first 
find  them  pleading  together  for  C.  Kabirius,  for 
L.  Muraena,  and  for  P.  Sulla.  After  the  coalitioo 
of  Pompey  with  Caesar  and  Crassus  in  60,  Hor- 
tensius  drew  back  from  public  life,  and  confined 
himself  to  his  advocate's  duties.  He  died  in  50. 
The  eioquence  of  Horteiisius  was  of  the  florid  or 
(as  it  was  termed)  ^Asiatic"  style,  fitter  for  hear- 
ing than  for  reading.  His  voice  was  soft  and  mu- 
sical, his  memory  so  ready  and  retentive,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a sale- 
room and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  sneerers  called 
him  Dionysia — the  name  of  a well-known  dancer 
of  the  day ; and  the  pains  he  bestowed  in  arranging 
the  folds  of  bis  nave  been  recorded  by  ancient 
writers.  But  in  ail  this  there  must  have  been  a 
real  grace  and  dignity,  for  we  read  that  Aesopus 
and  lioscius,  the  trag^ians,  used  to  follow  him 
into  the  forum  to  take  a lesson  in  their  owrn  art. 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  enjoyments  which  wealth  can  give. 
He  had  several  villas,  the  most  splendid  of  which 
was  the  one  near  Laurentum.  Here  he  laid  up 
such  a stock  of  wine,  that  he  left  10,000  casks  of 
Chian  to  his  heir.  Here  he  had  a park  full  of  all 
sorts  of  animals  ; and  it  was  customarr,  daring  his 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a slave,  dressed  like  Orpheus, 
to  issue  from  the  woods  with  these  creatures  fol- 
lowing the  sound  of  his  cithars.  At  his  villa  at 
Bauli  he  had  immense  fish-ponds,  into  which  the 
sea  came : the  fish  were  so  tame  that  they  would 
fe<*d  from  his  hand  ; and  be  was  so  fond  of  them, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  the  death  of  a 
favourite  muraena.  He  was  also  very  curious  in 
trees : be  is  said  to  have  fed  them  w*ith  wine,  and 
we  read  that  he  once  begged  Cicero  to  change  places 
in  speaking,  that  he  might  perform  this  office  for 
a favourite  plane-tree  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a 
characteristic  tnut,  that  ho  came  forward  from  bis 
retirement  (55)  to  oppose  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and 
wittily  as  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was  the 
first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocks  to 
table.  Q.,  sumamed  Hoitalot,  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatio,  the  daughter  of  Catulus. 
In  youth  he  lived  a low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appears  to  have  been  at  last  cast  off  by  bis  father. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  44  he  held  the  province  of  Macrdoiiia, 
and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him.  After  Caesar's 
assauination,  M.  Antony  gave  the  province  to  his 
brother  Caius.  Brutus,  however,  had  already 
taken  possession,  with  the  assistance  of  Hortensius. 
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When  the  proscription  took  place,  Ilorteusiai  was 
in  the  list;  and  in  revenge  he  ordered  C.  Antoni  us, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  wu  executed  ou 
the  grave  of  his  victim. 

I Hfimif  (*^Opor),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 

I whose  worship  was  also  established  in  Greece,  ojid 
afterwards  at  Rome..  He  w*as  compared  with  liie 
Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with  ilarpocrates,  the 
lost-bom  and  weakly  son  of  Osiris.  Both  were 
represented  as  youths,  and  with  the  same  attri- 
butes and  symbols.  He  was  believed  to  have  been 
bom  with  bis  finger  on  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of 
secrecy  and  mystery.  In  ike  earlier  period  of  his 
worship  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly regarded  as  the  god  of  quiet  life  and  silence. 

Hostilla  a small  town  in  Gallia  Cis- 

alpina,  on  the  Po,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina  to 
Verona  ; the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

EottlUui  XaneXntis.  [Mancjnv&] 

HoatiUua  TuUns.  [Tiatvs  Hosratus.] 

Hottloa,  the  author  of  a poem  on  the  Istrian 
war  (B.C.  178),  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marians. He  was  probably  a contemporary  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Htumerk,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  a.  d. 
477~4B4,  w*as  the  son  of  Genseric,  whom  he 
succeeded.  His  reign  was  ehiefiy  marked  by  hit 
savage  persecution  of  the  Otholics. 

Hnniii  (OSvroi),  an  Asiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
for  some  cvmuriee  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and 
were  formidable  to  the  Chinese  empire,  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  Rmuant.  Jt  was  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  Hons  that  the  Chinese 
built  their  celebrated  wall,  1500  milee  in  length. 
A portion  of  the  nation  afterwards  migrated  \V., 
conquered  the  Alani,  a warlike  race  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Tnnais,  and  then  crossed  into  Eu- 
rope about  A.  D.  375.  The  appearance  of  these 
new  barbarians  excited  the  greatest  terror,  both 
among  the  Romans  and  Germana.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as 
hideous  and  repulsive  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noset,  and  small  black  eyes 
deeply  buried  in  their  head  ; while  their  manners 
and  habits  were  savaae  to  the  last  degree.  They 
destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  wftn  obliged  to  retire  before  them,  and  were 
allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in  Thrace,  a.  d.  376. 
The  Huns  now  frequently  ravaged  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. They  were  joined  by  many  other  barbarian 
nations,  and  under  their  king  Attila  (a.  o.  434 — 
453),  they  devastated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
empire,  Itoth  in  the  E.  and  the  W.  [Attila.] 
On  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various  nations  which 
composed  his  army,  dispersed,  and  his  sons  were 
unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Ostrogoths.  In  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  was  completely  destroyed.  Tlie 
remains  of  the  nation  became  incorporated  with 
other  barbarians,  and  never  appear  again  as  a se- 
parate people. 

Hjm^thiu  ('Tdtrii^or).  1.  Son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Aroyclos  and  Diomede,  or  of  Pienia  and  Clio, 
or  of  Oe^us  or  EuroCas.  He  was  a jonth  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  love  of  Apollo  ; and 
as  he  was  once  playing  at  quoit  with  the  god, 
Zephyrus,  out  of  jealousy,  drove  the  quoit  of  Apollo 
with  such  violence  against  the  head  of  the  youth, 
that  be  fell  down  dead.  From  the  blood  of  Uya» 
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cinthus  there  tpmng  the  flower  of  the  tame  name  | 
(hyacinth),  on  the  learet  of  which  appeared  the 
exclnmntion  of  woe  Al,  Al,  or  the  letter  T,  being 
the  initial  of  Tdairflor.  According  to  other  tm- 
ditiong,  the  hyacinth  sprang  fmm  the  blood  of 
Ajax.  Hyacinthus  was  worshipped  at  Amyclae  as 
a hero,  and  a great  festi%*al,  Hyacinihia,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honour.  {Diet,  nf  Anliq.  «. A 
Lacedaemonian,  who  is  said  to  hare  gone  to  Athens, 
and  to  have  sacriheed  his  daughters  fen-  the  purpose 
of  delivering  the  city  from  a famine  and  plague, 
under  which  it  was  suflering  during  the  war  with 
Minos.  His  dnughleri  were  known  in  the  Attic 
legends  by  the  name  of  the  which 

they  derived  from  their  father.  Some  traditions 
make  them  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  and  relate 
that  they  received  their  name  from  the  village  of 
Hyacinthus,  where  they  were  sacrificed  at  the  time 
when  Athens  was  attacked  by  theEleusinians  and 
Thracians,  or  Thebans. 

Hjpidei  (*Td5«r),  that  is,  the  Rainy,  the  name 
of  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number  and  names 
are  described  in  various  w'ayt  by  the  ancients. 
Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  Aethrm,  or  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  or  Hyas  and  Boeotia : others  call  their 
father  Oceanus,  Melisseus,Cadmilus,  or  Erechtheus. 
Their  number  differs  in  various  legends  ; but  their 
most  common  number  is  7«  as  they  appear  in  the 
constellation  which  bears  their  name,  via.,  Am- 
6ro«uz,  Eudom.,  Pediie^  Cbroau,  Polyao^  Pkjfto^  and 
Tkpene  or  l>uine.  They  were  entrusted  by  Zeus 
with  the  care  of  his  infant  son  Dionysus,  and  were 
afterwards  placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars.  The 
story  which  made  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
relates  that  their  number  was  12  or  15,  and  that 
at  first  5 of  them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as 
Hyades,  and  the  7 (or  10)  others  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the  sis- 
terly love  they  had  evinced  after  the  death  of  their 
brother  Hyas,  who  luid  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a 
wild  beast.  Their  name,  Hyades,  is  derived  by 
the  ancients  from  their  fisther,  Hyas,  or  from  Hyet, 
a mystic  surname  of  Dionysus  ; or  according  to 
others,  from  their  position  in  the  heavens,  where 
they  formed  a figure  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
T.  The  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  vr,  a pig, 
translated  the  name  by  Suculae,  The  roost  natural 
derivation  is  from  Ofie,  to  rain,  as  the  constellation 
of  the  Hyades,  when  rising  simuitaneoasly  with 
the  sun,  announeed  rainy  weather.  Hence  Horace 
speaks  of  the  triifes  Hyades  (Clxrm.  i,  3.  14). 

Hjampte.  [PARNassua.] 

HjampdUl  (’Td^voXiv : *Ta^roXfrnr),  a town 
in  Phocis,  E.  of  the  Cephissut,  near  Cleouae,  was 
founded  by  the  Hyantei,  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  DoMtia  by  the  Codmeans  ; was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes  ; afterwards  rebuilt  ; and  again  de- 
stroyed by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons. — Cleonae, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Hyarapolis,  is  called  by  Xeno- 
phon {Hell.  ri.  4.  § 2)  *Ta^yoAfrwr  rh  irpocforcior. 
— Strabo  speaks  of  2 towns  of  the  name  of  Hyam- 
polis  in  Phocis ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  bis 
statement  it  correct. 

Hjantea  (’'Tarrsi),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  from  which  country  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hyantes  emigrated 
to  Phocis  ( Hyampolib].  and  part  to  Aetolia.  The 

e»eta  use  the  adjective  Hyanttui  as  equivalent  to 
oeotinn. 

Ryaa  (*Tat),  the  name  of  the  fother  and  the 
brother  of  the  Uyadea.  The  father  was  married  to 
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Boeotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  ancient  Hyantes.  His  son,  the  brother  of  the 
Hyades,  was  killed  in  Libya  by  a serpent,  a boar, 
or  a lion. 

Hjbla  (*TCXi^ ; 'TfXaior.  Hyblensis),  3 towns 
in  Sicily.  1.  (v)  iisi(fe¥  or  fi*ydXri\  on  the 

S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aetna  and  on  the  riv»*r  Symaethus, 
was  originally  a town  of  the  Siculi.  — 2.  ICinor 
(i^  titKpd)^  afterwards  called  Megara.  [Mxoara.] 
^8.  HeraiMt,  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  on  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Agrigentum. — It  is  doubtful 
from  which  of  th<>se  3 placet  the  Hyblaean  honey 
came,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

Hybr&ai  ('Ttfpifar),  of  MyUsa  in  Carlo,  a cele- 
brated orator,  contemporary  with  the  triumvir 
Antnnius. 

Hyccira  (vd  *Tirxapa  *.  'THKOpsCt : ^fltro  di 
Cbn'at),  a team  of  the  Sicani  on  the  K.  coast  of 
Siciiy,  W.  of  Panonnut,  said  to  hare  derived  its 
name  from  theses  fish  Sir  mu.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  and  pUmdered,  and  its  inhahitanu  sold 
os  slavrs,  B.  c.  41.5.  Among  the  captives  was  the 
beautiful  Timnndra,  the  mistreM  of  Alcibiades 
and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

Hydarnef  ('TSdprnO*  7 Persians 

who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in  B.C.  521. 

Hydat^  {’Tida-rrjs : Jeiuin\  the  N.moet  of 
the  5 great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which,  with 
the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great  plain  of  N. 
India,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hima- 
laya range,  and  which  is  now  called  the  l*unjab^ 
i.  e.  5 riven.  The  Hydaspes  falls  into  the  Ace- 
sines  (OWaoS),  which  also  receives,  from  the  S., 
tirst  the  Hydraotes  {Raree\  and  then  the  Hy- 
hasis  (Baeos,  and  lower  down,  Gharra\  which 
as  previously  received,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Hesi- 
drus  or  Zamdnis  {Sutlej  or  Hesudru)  ; and  the 
Acesines  itself  falls  into  the  Indus.  These  5 rivers 
all  rise  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Emodi  M.  {Hima- 
laya)^ except  the  S^lej^  which,  like  the  Indus, 
rises  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  range.  They  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander's  campaign 
in  India : his  great  victory  over  Poms  (&  c 327) 
was  gained  on  the  left  side  of  the  Hydaspes,  near, 
or  perhaps  upon,  the  scene  of  the  recent  battle  of 
Ch^UanwaUak  j and  the  Hyphasis  formed  the 
limit  of  his  progress.  The  epithet  ” fabulosus," 
which  Horace  applies  to  the  Hydaspes  (Cbm.  L 
22.  7)  refers  to  the  marvellous  stories  enrrent  among 
the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  alwut 
India;  and  the  **  Medus  Hydaspes"  of  Virml 
{Georg,  iv.  211)  is  merely  an  examfde  of  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  Roman  writers,  especially 
the  poets,  refer  to  the  countries  beyond  the  £. 
limit  of  the  empire. 

Hydra.  [Hbrculbx,  p.  308,  b.] 

HydraOteS  {'Tipaeirijs,  Strab.  'Tdpsms:  i?arw), 
a river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Acesines.  (Hr- 
DASPBS.] 

('TSp^o;  'TSpsdv^j:  //ydra),  a small 
island  in  the  gulf  of  Hermione  off  ArgoUs,  of  no 
importance  in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  modem  times  played  a distinguished  pait 
in  the  w-ar  of  Greek  independence,  and  are  some 
of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

Eydnmtam  or  EydrIU  ('TBpoCt:  Hydmntl- 
nns : Otranto)^  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
Calabria,  situated  on  tbeS.E.  coast,  with  a good 
harbour,  and  near  a mountain  Hydms,  was  in  later 
times  a rotinicipium.  Persons  irequetuly  crossed 
over  to  Epirus  irom  tills  port. 
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Hjettuj  (‘TnTT^t : T^mot),  « tm&ll  town  in 
Bocotin  on  the  Ukc  Copals,  and  near  the  frontiers 
of  I<ocri«. 

(T^fcm),  also  called  or  Hygia, 

the  ffoddrss  of  health,  and  a dainthter  of  Aescu- 
lapius; though  some  traditions  make  her  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  She  was  nsually  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius,  oS  at  Argos,  where  the  2 
divinities  had  a celebrated  sanctuary,  at  Athens,  at 
C'lintb,  &c.  At  Horae  there  was  a statue  of  her 
in  the  temple  of  Concordia.  In  works  of  art  she  is 
represented  as  a virgin  dressed  in  a long  robe,  and 
feeing  a serpent  from  a cup.  — Although  she  was 
originally  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is 
sometimes  conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of 
mental  health,  that  is,  the  appears  as  ^(cia 
(Aeschyl^sm.  522),  and  was  thus  identihed  with 
Athena,  sumamed  Hygica. 

Hygintta.  1.  C.  JftUot,  a Roman  grammarian,  was 
a Tiative  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  whose  frcedman  be  was.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished. Hy^niis 
Orom&tlcnt,  so  called  from/7mma,  an  instrument 
used  by  the  Agrimensorea  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  wrote  works  on  land  surveying  and 
castnunetation,  of  which  considerable  ftmgincnts  are 
extant.^8.  Hyglaoi,  theauthorof2  extant  works; 
].  Ffibuiarum  Ltfjer^  a series  of  short  mythological 
legends,  with  an  introductory  genealogy  of  divini- 
ties. Although  the  larger  portion  of  these  narratives 
has  been  copied  from  obvions  sources,  they  occa- 
sionally present  the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with 
new  circumstances.  2.  Poeiieom  Asirtmomieon 
Libri  jy.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these 
2 worka  He  is  sometimes  identihed  with  C.  Julius 
Hyginus,  the  freedman  of  Augustus,  but  he  must 
have  lived  at  a much  later  period.  Both  works  are 
included  in  the  AfytJujgra^i  Laimi  of  Muiicker, 
Am«t.  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat.  1742. ' 

HyUea  (‘TAoin,  Herod.),  a district  in  Scythia, 
covered  with  wood,  is  the  peninsula  adjacent  to 
Taurioa  on  the  N.W.,  between  the  rivers  Bory- 
sthenes  and  Hypacyria 

HylMOa  (’TAoior),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur,  who  was  slain  by 
Atalante,  when  he  pursued  her.  According  to 
some  legends,  Hylaeus  fell  in  the  6ght  against  the 
Lspithae,  and  others  again  said  that  be  was  one 
of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

HyUa  (*TAor),  son  of  Tbeodaroas,  king  of  the  | 
Dryopes,  by  the  nymph  Menodice;or,  according 
to  otiiera,  son  of  Hercules,  Euphemus,  or  Ceyx. 
He  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  On 
the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylas  went  on  shore  to  draw 
water  from  a fountain  ; but  his  beauty  excited  the 
love  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him  down  into  the 
water,  and  be  was  never  seen  again.  Hercules 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  him ; and  when  he 
shouted  out  to  the  youth,  the  voice  of  Hylas  was 
heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  only  like  a faint  I 
echo,  whence  some  say  that  he  was  actually  meta- 
morphosed into  an  echo.  While  Herciiles  was 
engaged  in  seeking  his  favourite,  the  Argonauts 
sailed  away,  leaving  him  and  bis  companion,  Poly- 
phemus, behind. 

Hyla  (*TAi),  slso'TAoi),  a small  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  situat^  on  the  Eylloa,  which  was  called  after 
this  town,  and  into  which  the  river  Ismenns  Bows. 

EjUm,  a river  in  Bnittium,  separating  the  ter- 
litorica  of  Syhaiii  and  Croton. 
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Eyllee  *TAx«^  xifiyri)^  a lake  in  Boeotia,  S. 
of  the  lake  Copaia  See  Hylk. 

HylXetis  ('TAucor, 'TAAiaos ),  a small  river  in 
Argnlia  near  Troczen. 

^Uiu  (*TAAof),  son  of  Hercules  by  Deianira, 
For  detailstsee  Hbraclidab. 

Hyllns  (*TAAof : Demiiji),  a river  of  Lydia, 
falling  into  the  Hermus  on  its  N.  side. 

or  Hyrmanaou  or  'T^^vcuov), 

the  god  of  marriage,  was  conceived  as  a lumdsome 
youth,  and  invok^  in  tlie  hymeneal  or  bridal  song. 
The  names  originally  desigriated  the  bridal  sung 
itself,  which  was  snlisequently  personified.  He  is 
desenbed  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a Muse,  either 
Calliope,  Urania,  or  Terpsichore.  Others  describe 
him  only  as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  or  Thamyris, 
and  cal)  him  a son  of  Magnes  and  Calliope,  or  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  The  ancient  traditions, 
instead  of  regarding  the  god  as  a personiticaiion  of 
the  hymeneal  song,  speak  of  him  as  originally  a 
mortal,  respecting  whom  various  legends  were 
related.  The  Attic  legends  described  him  as  a 
youth  of  such  delicate  beauty,  that  he  might  be 
taken  for  a girl.  He  fell  in  love  with  a maiden, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  him  ; but  in  the  disguise 
of  a girl  he  followed  her  to  Eleusis  to  the  festival 
of  Demeter.  The  maidens,  together  with  Hyme> 
naeui,  were  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a distant 
and  desolate  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hymenaeus, 
who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting  the  cili- 
xens  to  give  him  his  beloved  in  marriage,  if  he  re- 
stored to  them  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  robbers.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
his  marriage  w*as  extremely  happy.  For  this  reason 
he  was  invoked  in  the  hyment^  songa  According 
to  others  he  was  a youth,  who  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  his  house  on  his  w'edding-day,  whence  he 
was  afterwards  invoked  in  bridal  songs,  in  order 
to  be  propitiated.  Some  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  be  sang  the  bridal  hymn, 
but  lost  his  voice.  He  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a youth,  but  taller  and  with  a more  serious 
expression  than  Eros,  and  carrying  in  hit  hand  a 
bridal  torch. 

Hjhnettua  (*T^irrrdt),  a mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  {//ymeUiae  trabes^  Hor. 

! Carm.  ii.  18.  3),  and  more  especially  for  iu  honey. 
It  is  about  3 miles  S.  of  Athens  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  range  of  mountains  which 
runt  S.  through  Attica.  It  is  now  called  Teiovmni^ 
and  by  the  Franks  MonU  MaUo:  the  part  of  the 
mountain  near  the  promontory  Zoster,  which  was 
called  in  ancient  times  Aztlljdj^  (d  'Avtidpot,  sc. 
*T/ai)ttJs),  or  the  Dry  Hymettus  is  now  called 
MavrovuitL 

Eypaejhris,  Hypaciris,  or  PaeiriB  (KaitUtJuik)^ 
a river  in  European  Samiatia.  which  flows  through 
the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythians  Bud  falls  into 
the  Sinus  Carcinitet  in  the  Eitxine  sea. 

Eypaea.  [Stobchadbs.] 

Hypaepa  (*T»aiwo ; Tupaya),  a city  of  Lydia, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  Ml.  Tmolus  near  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Ca'ister. 

Hypiaa  (*TirdKq:  rk  •Twora:  *Tvavn/j),a  town 
in  Triphylian  Elis  belonging  to  the  Peiuapolia 

Eyp&nis  (Bo^),  a river  in  European  Sormatia, 
rises  according  to  llerodutus  in  a lake,  flows  pa- 
rallel to  the  ^rv’stlienes.  has  at  first  sweeS  then 
bitter  water,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea  W.  of 
the  Borysthenet. 
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Hjplta  (ri  'TiraTa,  ^ 'Trdrn : 'TiraToIot,  'T»o- 
r§vs:  NfoptUrtL,  Turk.  IkUniJik)^  a toim  of  the 
Aenianes  in  TheMaIy«  S.  of  the  Spercheui,  belonged 
in  later  time*  to  the  Aetolian  league.  The  inha* 
bitanu  of  thii  town  were  notorious  for  witchcraft. 

Hypatia  (*TToTia),  daughter  of  .Theon,  by 
whom  she  w’as  instructed  in  philosophy  and  roa- 
ihematics.  She  soon  made  such  troroense  progrees 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she  is  said 
to  have  presided  over  the  Neoplatonic  school  of 
Plotinus  at  Alexandria,  where  she  expounded  the 
principles  of  his  system  to  a numerous  auditory. 
She  appears  to  have  been  most  graceful,  modest, 
and  li^utiful,  but  nevertheless  to  have  been  a 
rictim  to  slander  and  falsehood.  She  was  accused 
of  too  much  familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  charge  spread  among  the 
clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she  interrupted 
the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  arebbisnop, 
Cyril.  In  consequence  of  this,  a number  of  them 
seised  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  into  one  of 
the  churches,  where  they  tore  her  to  pieces,  a.  d.  415. 

Hypat5d5nis  ('TwoTdSwpor),  a statuary  of 
Thelwt,  flourished  b.  c*  372. 

Hyperbolas  (TWgfoAorX  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  wot  of  servile 
origin,  and  was  frequently  satirised  by  .Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  pocta  In  order  to  get  rid 
either  of  Nicias  or  Alcibiadea  Hyperbolas  called 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism.  But  the  parties 
endangered  combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the  vote 
of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus  himself : an  application 
of  that  dignified  punishment  by  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  so  del>ased  that  the  use  of  it 
was  never  recurred  to.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
was  murdered  by  the  oligarchs  at  Samos,  b.c.  411. 

Hyperbfirii  or  {*Twfpi6pt<n^  'Tircptf4pctoi), 
a fiibulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  sacred  legends  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  both  at  Delos  and  at 
Delphi.  In  the  earliest  Greek  conception  of  the 
Hyperboreana  as  embodied  by  the  pocta  t^^y  '^'^re 
a blessed  people,  beyond  ihe  A',  teind  (virsp- 

f6ptoL,  fr.  5ir«pand  Bop4cu),  and  therefore  not  ex- 
posed to  its  cold  blasta  in  a land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine, which  produced  ab*uidant  fniita  on  which 
the  people  lived,  al>suiniiig  from  animal  food.  In 
innocence  and  peaca  free  from  disease  and  toil  and 
care,  ignorant  of  violence  and  war,  they  spent  a 
long  and  happy  lifa  in  the  due  and  cheerful  ob- 
servance of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  visited  their 
country  soon  after  his  birth,  and  spent  a whole 
year  among  them,  dancing  and  singing,  before  he 
returned  to  Delphi.  The  poets  related  further 
how*  the  sun  only  roee  once  a rear  and  set  once  a 
year,  upon  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  year  was  thus 
divided,  at  the  equinoxes,  into  a 6 months*  day  and 
a 6 months*  night,  and  they  were  therefore  said  to 
sow  in  the  morning,  to  reap  at  noon,  to  gather 
their  fruits  in  the  evening,  and  to  store  them  up  | 
at  night : how,  too,  their  natural  life  lasted  lOOU  i 
years,  but  if  any  Of  them  was  satiated  with  its 
unbroken  enjoyment,  he  threw  himself,  crowned 
and  anointed,  from  a sacred  rock  into  the  sea.  The 
Delian  legends  told  of  offerings  sent  to  Apollo  by 
the  H)*pcrboreans,  first  by  the  hands  of  virgins 
named  Arge  and  Opis  (or  Uecaerge),  and  then  by 
Laodice  and  Hyperoche,  escorted  by  5 men  called 
Perpherelss ; and  lastly,  as  their  messengers  did 
not  return,  they  sent  the  offerings  packed  in  wheat- 
straw,  and  the  sacred  pockuge  was  forwarded  from 
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people  to  people  till  it  reached  Delos.  If  these 
legends  are  Iriued  on  any  geographical  relations  at 
all,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which 
regards  them  as  pointing  to  regions  N.  of  Greece 
(the  N.  part  of  Thessaly  especially)  as  the  chief 
original  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Natural  y 
enough,  as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  they  moved  back  the  Hyperboreans 
further  and  further  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
earth  ; and,  of  those  who  sought  to  fix  their  pre- 
cise locality,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Europe,  near  the  Pyrenaean  mountains  and  the 
supposed  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  thus  they  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Celtae  ; while  others 
placed  them  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Europe,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hyperboreus  Oceanus,  beyond  the 
fiibulous  Grypes  and  Arimaspi,  who  themselves 
lived  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter  opinion  at 
length  prevailed  ; and  then,  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  fable  being  gradually  lost  sight  of,  the  tenn 
Hyperborean  came  to  mean  only  most  norikeriy^  ns 
when  Virgil  and  Horace  sprak  of  the  •‘Hyper- 
boreae  oroe**  and  “Hyperborei  carapi.**  The 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  tradition 
of  an  original  period  of  innocence,  happiness,  and 
immortality,  existed  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world. 

HyperbSrii  Montes  was  originally  the  mythical 
name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains  in  the 
N.  of  the  earth  [Hvpshborsi],  and  was  after- 
wards applied  by  the  geographers  to  various  chains, 
as,  fiur  example,  the  Caucasus,  the  Rhipaei  Montes, 
and  others. 

Hyperldet  (*Tirtpelhtt  or  *Tr«pi'8i|r},  one  of 
the  10  Attic  orators,  w*ns  the  ton  of  Glaucippus. 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Collytut.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  of  Demos- 
thenes in  orator)*.  He  w*as  a friend  of  Demosthenes, 
and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He  is  first  mentioned 
alraot  B.  c.  358,  when  he  and  hit  ton  equipped  2 
triremes  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  serve 
against  Euboea,  and  from  this  time  to  his  death 
he  continued  a stedfast  friend  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  H)*perides  took 
an  active  part  in  organising  that  conft^eracy  of  the 
Greeks  against  Antipnter,  which  produced  the 
Lamian  war.  Up'm  the  defeat  of  the  confederates 
at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the  followring  year 
(322),  Hyperidet  fled  to  Aegina,  where  he  was 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater.  The  number 
of  orations  attributed  to  Hyperides  was  77  ; but 
none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  His  oratory 
was  graceful  and  powerful,  holding  a middle  place 
between  that  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 

Hypirion  ('YrrpiW),  a Titan,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  married  to  his  sister  'I'hia,  or  Eury- 
phaesta,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Heli<«, 
Selene,  and  Eos.  Homer  uses  the  name  as  a pa- 
tronymic of  Helios,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
f/yperionion  or  Hyperionides ; and  Homer's  example 
is  imitated  also  by  other  poets.  [HsLioa.] 

Hypermnestra  (‘Tvigjur^orpo).  1.  Dai^ihter 
of  Thestios  and  Kuiythemis,  wife  of  Oiclet,  and 
mother  of  Amphiaraus.  »2.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Donaus  and  wife  of  Lyiiceus.  [Danaus  ; 
LvNCBCa.1 

Hyphi^  or  Hyi^U  or  Hyp&aii  (*T<pa(ris. 
'Twoc’if,  *T»ori»:  Beea$y  and  Gharra)f  a river  of 
India.  [HvoASPBa.] 


HYPIUS. 

HTpllii  (*Tv<os),  a rivAr  and  aouotAin  in  Di- 
ihrnia. 

HjptM  2 riren  on  the  S.  coast  of 

Sicily. one  between  Selinus  and  Thermae  Selinuntiae 
(now  Beliei)  and  the  other  near  Agrigentmn  (now 
Piume  dm^). 

Hypaeui  ( eon  of  Pen£u«  and  Creusa, 
wae  kinir  of  the  I<apithae,  and  father  of  Cyrene. 

HTpaiclea  ('TtfixX^f),  of  Alexandria,  a Greek 
mathematician,  who  it  usually  eaid  to  hare  lived 
about  A.  D.  160,  but  who  ought  not  to  be  placed 
e irlier  than  a.  d.  550.  The  only  work  of  hit 
extant,  it  entitled  Ilcpl  r^s  rwr 
published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus  at  Paris, 
J567.  He  is  supposed  however  to  have  added  the 
l4th  and  15th  btraks  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

Hypalptla  daughter  of  Tboai,  king 

of  Lemnos.  When  the  Leninian  w*omen  killed  all 
the  men  in  the  island,  because  they  had  taken 
some  female  Thracian  slaves  to  their  beds,  Hypsi- 
pyle  saved  her  father.  [Thoa&]  She  then  became 
queen  of  Lemnos  ; and  when  the  Argonauts  landed 
there  shortly  afterwards,  she  bore  twin  sons  to  Jason, 
Euneus  and  Nebrophonus,  also  called  Deiphilusor 
Tboas.  The  Lemnian  women  subsequently  dis* 
enrered  thatThoas  was  alivf,  whervupon  they  com- 
pelled Hypsipyle  to  quit  the  island.  On  her  6ight 
she  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  and  sold  to  the 
Nemean  king  Lycuigus,who  entrusted  to  her  care  I 
his  son  Archcmonis  or  Opheltee.  [AncHSMontJa.] 

Hyptfta  ('Tifour,  -oCvTos),  a town  in  Arcadia, 
on  a mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Hyrc&nia  {*Tpxa¥la : 'Tp«rdnof,  Hyreinns:  Ma- 
aaiM^eraa),  a province  of  the  ancient  Persian  Em- 
pire, on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of  the  Caspian  or 
Hyrcanian  Sea.  and  separated  by  monntains  on  the 
W.,  S.,  and  E.,  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Mar- 
giana.  Its  valleys  were  very  fertile  ; and  it  Bon- 
fished  most  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings  I 
often  resided  in  it  during  the  summer. 

HjrrekBnm  or  -inm  Xan.  [Caspium  Mars.] 

Hyroknui  {’yptctu'6s).  1.  JoazuiM,  prince  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  the  restorer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judaea.  He  succeeded  to  bis  father's 
poa*er  B,  c.  135.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  war 
with  Antiochus  V'll.  Sidetes,  who  invaded  Judaea, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jenisalem.  In  133  he  concluded 
a peace  with  Antiocbui,  on  the  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute.  Owing  to  the  civil  wars  in 
Syria  between  the  several  claimants  to  the  throne, 
the  power  of  Hyreanus  steadily  increased  ; and  at 
len^h  be  took  Samaria,  and  raxed  it  to  tlie  ground 
(1U9),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antiochus 
IX.  Cyxioenus  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  city. 
Hyreanus  died  in  106.  Although  he  did  not 
BMuroe  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Judaea,  which 
continued  in  his  family  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 
M 8.  High-priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  his  wife, 
Alexandra.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (78)  the 
royal  authority  devolved  upon  Alexandra,  who  ap- 
pointed Hyreanus  to  the  higb-pricsthood.  Alex- 
andra reigned  9 years  ; and  upon  her  death  in  69, 
Hyreanus  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  but  was 
quickly  attacked  by  his  younger  brother  Aristobii- 
lus,  who  possessed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyreanus.  In  the  following  year  (68)  Hyreanus 
was  driven  fr.m  the  throne,  and  took  refuge  with 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraeo.  That  monarch 
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assembled  an  array,  with  which  he  invaded  Judaea 
in  order  to  restore  Hyreanus.  He  defeated  Aris- 
tobnlus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus,  however,  gained  over  by 
bribes  and  promises  Porapes'^s  lieutenant,  M. 
Scaunis,  who  had  arrived  at  Damascus,  and  who 
now  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyreanus  to  withdraw 
from  Judaea  (64).  The  next  year  Pompey  him- 
self arrived  in  Syria : he  reversed  the  decision  of 
Scaurus,  carried  away  Aristobulus  as  a prisoner  to 
Rome,  and  reinstated  Hyreanus  in  the  high -priest- 
hood, with  the  authority,  though  not  the  name,  of 
royalty.  Hyreanus,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  newly  recovered  sovereignty  in  quiet.  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequently 
Aristobulus  himself,  escaped  from  Rome,  and  ex- 
cited dsLDgeroos  revolts,  which  were  only  quelled 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  The  real 
government  was  now  in  the  able  hands  of  Antipater, 
the  father  of  Hemd,  who  rendered  such  important 
servicea  to  Oesar  during  the  Alexandrian  war  (47), 
that  Caesar  made  him  procurator  of  Judaea,  leaving 
to  Hyreanus  the  title  of  high-priest.  Although 
Antipater  was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of 
Hyreanus  (43).  the  Utter  was  a man  of  such  feeble 
character,  that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  to  succeed  to  his 
father's  power  and  infiuence.  The  Parthians,  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  Hyreanus  as 
prisoner  ( 40).  He  was  treated  writh  much  liberality 
by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to  live  in  perfect 
freedom  at  Babylon.  Here  be  remained  for  some 
years ; but  having  at  length  received  an  invitation 
from  Herod,  who  had  meanwhile  established  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Judaea,  be  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  consent  of  the  Panbian  king.  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Herod  till  the  battle 
of  Actium  ; when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus 
might  place  Hyreanus  on  the  throne,  accused  him 
of  a treasonable  correspondence  w*ith  the  king  of 
Arabia,  and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (^). 

HjhrlR  (*Tpfo : 'Tgwdi,  Tpidnji).  1.  A town 
in  R^tia  near  Tanagra.  was  in  the  earliest  times 
a place  of  importance,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  in- 
significance. 2.  A toai)  in  Apulia.  [Gria.] 

Hj^iexis  ('Tpifvf),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Alcyone, 
king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  husband  of  Clonia,  and 
father  of  Nyctetii,  Lyais,  and  Orion.  Respecting 
bis  treasures  see  Agamrdrs. 

HymSlUi  {'Tpfilrrf)^  a town  in  Elis,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  of  which  all  trace  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Near  it  was  the  promon- 
torr  Hynnina  or  Honnina  (C.  Ckiarmza). 

jiyimliiB  (*Tp/ifs^),  daughter  of  Neleui,  or 
Nyeteus,  wife  of  Phorbas,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

Hjrt&cos  (*Tgraaot),  a Trojan,  to  whom  Priam 
gave  bis  first  wife  Arisba,  when  he  married  He- 
cuba. Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Asius, 
hence  called  //yrtocu/ss. — In  Virgil  Nisus  and 
Hippoeoon  are  also  represented  as  sons  of  Hyrtaens. 

BjsIm  CCatal).  1.  (’Tcid-rnt),  a town  in  Ar- 
golis,  S.  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  tbe 
Peloponnesian  w*ar.  ^ 2.  (*T0'f«i/f),  a town  in 
BoeMia,  £.  of  PUtaeae,  called  by  Herodotus  (v. 
74)  a demus  of  Attica,  but  probably  belonging  to 
Piatacae. 

Hyttatpef  ('ToTdinnjr  ; in  Persian,  Goshtasp, 
Gustasp,  Histasp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Artamea, 
and  filler  of  Darius  I.,  was  a member  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  house  of  the  Achaemenidae.  He  was 
satrap  of  Penis  under  Cambyses,  and  probablj 
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under  Cyrui  alro.— *3.  Son  of  PariuB  I.  and  f Edited  by  Kn»ter,  Amsterd.  1707  ; and  byKi«8, 
Atoiaa,  commanded  the  Bartrians  and  Sacac  in  ling.  Lip*.  1815.  % UporprwriHol  K6yoi  *7f  ^Ao- 
the  army  of  hu  brother  Xerxes.  cro^ioF,  forms  a sort  of  introduction  to  the  study 

of  Plato.  Edited  by  Kiessling.  Lips.  1813,  8ro. 
3.  riepl  iroiKQf  futByjfiarucris  contains 

I.  many  fragments  of  the  works  of  early  Pythagoreans. 

Edited  by  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790.  4.  nepl  r%s 
laeoliui  the  solemn  name  of  Bacchus  Niwofidxow  ^iSurrriK^s  eiooTseyur.  Edited  by 

in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  name  was  de-  Tennuliiis,  DeTenler  and  Amheim,  1668.  5.  Ta 
rived  from  the  boisterous  song,  called  lacchus.  In  ^*o\oyovfiipa  r^s  ApjO/uiyrur^s.  Edited  by  Ast, 
these  mysteries  lacchus  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Lips.  1817.  — II.  Hspl  written  to  prove 

Zeus  and  Demeter,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  divine  origin  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chnldaean 
the  Theban  Bacchus  (Dionysus ).the  son  of  Zeusand  theology.  Edited  by  Gale,  Oxon.  1678.  lambiU 
Semele.  In  some  triulitioiis  lacchus  is  even  called  chus  wrote  other  works  which  are  lost.'^d.  A 
a son  of  Bacchus,  but  in  others  the  2 are  identihed.  later  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  Apainea,  a con* 
. On  the  6ih  day  of  the  Eleusinian  festival  (the  20th  of  temporary  of  the  emperor  Juliam  and  of  Libaniua. 
RoiMromion)  the  statue  of  lacchus  wnscarried  from  lamldM.  [Iamus.] 

the  temple  of  Dometer  across  the  Thriasmn  plain  Tftmnla  (Tc^na  ; Ta^sfa:  ’la/iefirfjt : O.  T. 
to  Eleiisis,  accompanied  by  a numerous  and  riotous  Jabneel,  Jabneh  ; Jbnek  or  Gabnek\  a consider* 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  sang  the  lacchus,  able  city  of  Palestine,  between  Diospolis  and 
carried  mystic  liaskets,  and  danced  to  the  sound  of  Azotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a good  harbour,  was 
cymbals  and  trumpets.  ' taken  bv  King  Uzziah  from  the  Philistinei. 

lidlra  or  lader  (ladcrtlnus  : OW  Zara\  a Pompey  united  it  to  the  province  of  Syria.  After 
town  on  the  coast  of  lllyricum,  with  a good  harbour,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  tlie  seat  of 
and  a Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  **  Colonia  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  a celebrated  school  of  Jeurish 
Claudia  Augusta  Felix.'*  learning. 

laldmua  ('IdA#/xof),  a similar  personiheatinn  to  Lunui  (^lo^os),  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  re- 
that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a son  of  Apollo  and  ceived  the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  was 
Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the  song  lalemus,  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  famous  family  of 
which  alls  a kind  of  dirge,  and  is  only  mentioned  seers,  the  lamidae  at  Olympia, 
as  sung  on  most  melancholy  occasions.  TmtTrfc  (Mds'cipa),  one  of  the  Nereids. 

lalrndniui  son  of  Arcs  and  Asty-  lanthe  (TcL^u)-  L Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 

oche.  and  brother  of  Ascalaphiis,  was  a native  of  Tethys,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Persephone, 
the  Boeotian  Orchomenos.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar-  •—2.  Daughter  of  Tclestes  of  Crete,  beloved  by 
gonauts  and  a suitor  of  Helena.  After  the  de-  iFins. 

stniction  of  Tn'V,  he  wandered  about  with  the  lap^ttu  (’lavrrds),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Qrchomeni.ins,  and  founded  colonies  in  Colchia  Uranus  and  Ge,  married  Asia  or  Clymene,  the 
(IdAutros),  one  of  the  3 very  ancient  daughter  of  his  brother  Oceanua,  and  became  by 
Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of  her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Kpimetheus, 
the  6 original  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexaf>oIis  and  Menoeiius.  He  was  imprisoned  with  Cronus 
[Doata],  stood  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island,  in  Tartarus.  Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  he 
about  60  stadia  S.W.  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  to  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  lalysus,  human  race.  His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas, 
son  of  CerenphuB.  and  grandson  of  llelios.  and  others,  are  often  designated  by  the  patronymics 

lamba  (’Iduf?^),  a Thracian  woman,  daughter  lapetidae  (es),  lapetumidae  (es),  and  the  feminine 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a slave  of  Metanira.  When  Japrtionit. 

Demeter,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  arrived  in  Itp^dea  (*ldrv8«v  or  *ldirA3cr),  a warlike  and 
Attica,  and  visited  the  house  of  Metanira,  lambe  barbarous  people  in  the  N.  of  lllyricum,  between 
cheered  the  mournful  goddess  by  her  j«)kes.  the  rivers  Arsia  and  Tedaniut,  were  a mixed  race, 

lambUchoa  1.  A Syrian  who  partly  llIvTian  and  partly  Celtic,  who  tattooed 

lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wrote  a their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augustus, 
romance  in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  tiiibyhmica.  Their  countrv  was  called  lapydlA. 

The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome  of  it  is  pre*  ttpfgi*  ('  lasvyia ; ‘Idxvyss),  the  name  given 
served  by  Photm*.«—*2.  A celebrated  Neo-Pla-  by  the  Greeks  to  the  S.  of  Apulia,  from  Tarenlum 
tonic  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Coelc-  and  Brundusium  to  the  Prom.  lapyglum  (C. 
Sin-ia.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the  greater  Aenoa)  ; though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
p^  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  whole  of  Apulia.  [Apulia.]  The  name  is  de* 
the  Great,  probably  before  A.  D.  333.  He  was  in-  rived  from  the  mythical  lapyx. 
ferior  in  judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo-  L Son  of  Lycaon  and  brother 

Platonisls,  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  ; and  he  intro  of  Daiinius  and  Peucetius,  who  went  as  loaders  of 
duced  into  hi*  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and  a colony  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he  was  a 
mysteripsof  the  E.,  by  means  of  which  he  endea-  Cretan,  and  a brother  af  Icadiut,  or  a son  of 
voured  to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  Daedalus  and  a Cretan  woman,  from  whom  the 
extant  works  of  laniblichus  are : I.  Tlcpt  flvdayd-  Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the  name 
pov  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It  of  Iapygea  — 2.  The  W.N.W.  wind,  blowing 

w*ns  intended  ns  a preparation  for  the  study  of  off  the  coast  of  lapygin  (Apulia),  in  the  S.  of 
Plato,  and  consisted  originally  of  10  books,  of  Italy,  and  consequently  favourable  to  persons 
which  5 only  are  extant.  1.  Tlie  1st  book  contains  croMing  over  to  Greece.  It  was  the  same  as  the 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  though  dgyeovuv  of  the  Greeks. 

compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  os  the  larbu  or  Hiarbat,  king  of  the  Oaetulians,  and 
otaer  works,  from  which  it  is  taken,  are  lost,  ton  of  Jupiter  Ammon  by  a Libyan  nymph,  mod 
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COINS  OF  persons;  HELENA  — JUSTINIAN 


Hpiv'ua,  wife  of  Julian.  Payv  2WI. 


Hlerou  II..  Kin^  of  Syracuse,  n.c.  270-^16. 


Julia,  daughUrr  (-f  Au^nlstus,  ob.  a.  d. 


Ilieronjmuf,  King  of  8ynu‘u»«,  d.  c.  216.  Pitge  ^-l  ■ 


Justinian,  Itoman  Eiupcroi,  a.p. 


IdrWu*.KSn«ofC.wim,.ux).;Hi. 


IARDANE& 

In  vnin  for  the  hand  of  Dido  in  marria^  For 
detail*  tee  Dina 

lardJlnoi  (^o^dnts),  a king  of  Lrdia,  and 
father  of  Ompbale,  who  it  hence  called  lardaam^ 
lardiBoa  or  lardisnt  Clop&bnir,  'IdpSovoi). 
1.  (jQrdam\  a river  in  E1U.<^8.  A river  in  the 
N.  of  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town  Cjrdonia. 

Ikalon  or  Ihaioa  (*lourU«r,  *Idor<ef),  eon  ^ Zene 
and  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  »oo  of 
Corythot  and  Electra.  At  the  wedding  of  hU 
aietef  Harmonia,  Demeter  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  in  a thrice-ploughed  field  (rpfrpAo*)  ehe  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pluton  or  Plntui  in 
Crete ; Zens  in  conseouence  killed  laiion  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Ouiers  represent  him  as  living 
to  an  advanced  age  as  the  husband  of  Demeter. 
In  some  traditions  laskm  and  bis  Inother  Dardanus 
are  said  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to  Saroo- 
tbrace,  and  there  to  have  bera  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  by  Zeus.  Others  relate  that 
lasion,  being  inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora  (Pro- 
serpina), travelled  about  in  Sicily  and  many  other ' 
countries,  and  everywhere  taught  iht  people  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter. 

laaU,  i.  e.  Atalante,  the  daughter  of  lasios. 

Uso  (*Wis),  i.  e.  Recoverr,  a daughter  of 
Aeeculapias,  or  Amphiaraus,  and  sister  of  Hygiea, 
was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 

laadns  or  lasalena  Sinna  (*Io4ri«hv  icdXvor : 
Gulf  o/  Afandeiifek)^  a large  gulf  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Caria,  between  the  peninanlae  of  Miletus  ind  I 
Myndos ; named  after  the  city  of  lassos,  and  called  j 
Bargylieticns  Sinus  (hjpyvXniTttths  tUkwos)  from  I 
another  city  which  stood  upon  it,  namely,  Baxgylia.  I 
laanis  or  Ifim  (^lowoor,  *'Io<rof : ^ooe^r : i 
Rn.)«  a city  c^  Caria,  on  the  laisiut 
Sioua,  founded  by  Argives  and  further  eoloniaed 
by  Milesians. 

latns  ^ An  Arcadian,  son  of  Lyeur- 

gus  and  Cleopbile  or  Eurynome,  brother  of  An- 
caeus,  husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
nyas,  and  fsther  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewise 
called  lasiusand  lasion.  •■•8.  Father  of  Amphion, 
and  king  of  the  Minyans. 

liifgaa  (*Id^iO'(r),a  powerful  Sannatian  people, 
who  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Pcmtns 
Enxinns  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  settled  neeir  the  Quadi  in  Dacia,  in  the 
country  bounded  by  the  Danube,  tbe  Theisa,  and 
the  Sannatian  mountains.  They  are  generally 
called  Sarmatae  Jasypti  or  simply  Surmaia4^  but 
Ptolemy  gives  them  tbe  name  of  laxypuMeiaiMatae, 
on  account  of  their  migration.  The  lasyges  were 
in  close  alliance  with  the  (^di,  along  wiUi  whom  I 
they  frequently  attacked  the  Roman  dominiona, 
especially  Moesia  and  Pannonia.  In  the  5tb  cen- 
to rv  they  were  conquered  by  the  Goths. 

tbdrln  (^Ifiipla:  S.  part  of  Gootyia)^  a country 
of  Asia,  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the 
Black  and  (^pian  Seat,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E. 
by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia.  It  was 
tnrrounded  on  every  aide  by  mountains,  through 
which  there  were  only  4 passe*.  Sheltered  by 
these  mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cynia  (A'dar) 
and  its  upper  tributaries,  it  w^  fiuned  for  a fertility 
of  which  its  modem  name  (from  F^aspyot)  remains 
a witneas.  Its  inhabitant^  Ibdrea  (*I^p«f)  or 
Ibiri,  were,  and  are  still,  among  the  most  perfect 
specimen*  of  tbe  Caucasian  race.  The  ancient* 
IwJieved  them  to  be  of  tbe  same  fiuuly  as  the 
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AMyrians  and  Medea,  whom  they  were  thought  to 
resemble  in  their  customs.  They  were  more  civi- 
lised than  their  neighboort  in  Colchis  and  Albania, 
and  were  divided  into  4 castes;  1.  the  nobles,  from 
whom  3 kings  were  chosen  ; 3.  the  prieets,  who 
were  also  tbe  magistrates ; A the  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen ; 4.  the  slaves,  who  performed  all  public 
and  meelumical  work.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  Iberians  was  agriculture.  The  Romans  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  country  through  the 
expedition  of  Pompey,  in  • B.  c.  65 ; and  under 
Trajan  it  was  subjected  to  Rome.  In  the  5th 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  king. 
Sapor. — No  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
Iberians  of  Asia  and  those  of  Spain. 

Ibims  C'lfqpes  or'lfup:  A^ro),  the  principal 
river  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabri  near  Jnliobriga,  flows  8.E. 
through  a great  plain  between  tbe  Pyrenees  and 
the  M.  Idubeda,  and  &lls  into  the  M^itermoean, 
near  Dertosa,  after  forming  a Delta. 

IbjNms  (‘'IfiMcor),  a Greek  lyric  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  and  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  at  Samoa,  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  abont 
B.C.  540.  It  is  related  that  travelling  through  a 
desert  place  near  (Corinth,  be  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  but  bef<NS  he  died  he  called  upon  a flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to  avenge 
his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  people  of 
Corinth  were  assembled  in  tbe  theatre,  the  cranes 
appeared;  and  one  of  the  murderers,  who  happened 
to  be  present, cried  out  involuntarily,^  Behold  the 
avengers  of  Ibycus : ^ and  thus  were  tbe  authors 
of  the  crime  detected.  Tbe  phrase  ol  ICoaov  yf- 
pcufoi  paased  into  a proverb.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus 
was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  lately  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  bis  character.  In  bis  dialect  there  was 
a mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic.  In  antiquitr 
there  were  7 books  of  his  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a few  fragments  now  remain. 

le&ila  or  lefiilu  (*l«apfo,  'Isdptor : 'Lcopievr), 
a mountain  and  a demus  in  Attica,  belwging  to 
the  tribe  Aegeit,  where  Dicmyios  is  said  to  Imve 
taught  Icarius  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Idirins  (*UdpiorX  alio  called  Zeirus  or  IdU 
liOB.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Paudion,  and  hospitably  received  Dionysus  on  his 
arrival  in  Attica.  The  god  in  return  taught  him 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Icarius  made  a pre- 
sent of  some  wine  to  peasants,  who  became  intoxi- 
cated by  it,  and  thinking  that  they  were  poisoned 
by  Icarius,  slew  him,  and  threw  hit  body  into  a 
well,  or  buried  it  under  a tree.  His  daughter  Eri- 
gone,  after  a long  leveh,  found  his  grave,  to  which 
•he  was  conducted  by  his  fiiithfiil  dog  Maem. 
From  grief  she  bung  herself  on  the  tree  under 
which  he  was  buried  Zens  or  Dionysus  placed 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars,  making  Erigone 
the  Virpin,  Icarius  Do^e$  or  Jrctuna^  and  Maera 
Froepon  or  the  little  dog.  Hence  the  Utter  ie 
called  jeariui  ecatis.  The  god  then  punished  tbe 
ungratefiil  Athenians  with  madness,  in  which 
condition  the  Athenian  maidens  hung  themselves 
as  Erigone  bad  done.  The  Athenians  propitiated 
Icarius  and  Erigone  by  the  institution  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  Aeora.  (See  Did.  cf  A mtiq.  $.  r.)  — 8. 
A Lacedaemonian,  son  of  Perieres  and  Gorgo- 
phdne,  and  brother  of  Tyndareus.  Others  called  him 
grandson  of  Perieres,  and  son  of  Oeb^os.  When 
Icarius  and  Tyndarens  were  expelled  from  Lace- 
daemon by  tbeir  haif-brotber  Uippocoon,  learios 
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w«nt  to  Acanmnia«  ftiid  there  became  the  father  of 
Penelope,  and  of  levrral  other  children.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Lacedaemon.  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  he 
promised  to  give  her  to  the  hero  who  should  con- 
quer in  B foot-race.  Ulysses  woo  the  prixe,  and  ; 
was  betrothed  to  Penelope.  learius  tri<^  to  per- 
suade bis  daughter  to  i^matn  with  him,  and  not  ' 
accompany  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  allowed  : 
her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  whereupon  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  and  thus 
intimated  that  she  would  follow  her  husband.  i 
Icahos  then  desisted  from  further  entreaties,  and  j 
erected  a statue  of  Modesty  on  the  spot.  | 

Ic&ma(''Iaapor>,sonofDaedalus.  [DaboaLUS.]  i 

lo&rui  orlc&zia  (^Uapor,  *lfrapia:.V<A»na), an  j 
island  6f  the  Aeg>-an  Sea ; one  of  the  Sporades  ; 
W.  of  Samos;  called  also  Dolicbe  (SoAix^,  i.e.  Long 
uland).  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea,  Icaritim  Kara,  were  derived  from  the 
myth  of  Icarus.  It  was  first  colonised  by  the 
Milesians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians, 
who  fed  their  herds  on  its  rich  pastures. 

IcoitLS,  a friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  (Conn.  1 29),  and  an  epistle  {£p.  i. 
12).  The  ode  was  written  in  fi.  c.  25,  when  Iccius 
was  preparing  to  join  Aeltus  Oallus  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia.  The  epistle  was  composed  about 
10  years  aftertvardi,  when  Iccius  had  become  Vip- 1 
•anius  Agrippa's  steward  in  Sicily.  In  both  poems 
Horace  reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in 
Iccius  an  inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

lefiai,  called  Simini  (iififpoL)  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  N.  of  the  Trinohantes,  in  the  modem  counties 
of  Suifolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt  from  the 
Romani,  under  their  hemic  queen  Boadicca,  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history.  [Boadicra.]  Their  chief 
town  was  Venta  ^enorum  (CUufcr),  about  3 
miles  from  Norwich. 

lehjiaa  1*  A team  in 

Bottiaea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Axios.-»2.  A town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  ce- 
lebrated fur  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence 
•umamed  Icknaea. 

lehnae  or  Ifohxiae  * Greek 

city  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  be- 
tween Crassiis  and  the  Parthians,  in  which  the 
former  gained  the  victory.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Parthians  so<m  after  defeated  the  Romans  near 
the  sante  spot. 

IchUtjophfi^  (’Ixduotpdyot,  i.  e.  /’isA-eu/m), 
was  a vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  various  peoples  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
of  whom  they  knew  but  little.  Thus  we  find 
Ichthyophagi:  1.  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  of  Asia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sinne : 2.  on  the  coast  of  Os- 
DROAtA  : 3.  00  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix:  4. 
in  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above 
Egypt : 5.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

IcUItu.  1.  Bp.,  was  one  of  the  3 envoys  tent 
by  the  plebeians,  after  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  to  treat  with  the  s*  nat«,  B.C.  494.  He 
was  thrice  elected  tribune  of  the  pleba,  namely,  in 
492,481, and  47). «2.  L.,  a man  of  great  energy 
and  eloquence,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  45C,  when 
he  claimed  for  the  tribunes  the  right  of  convoking 
the  eenata,  and  also  carried  the  important  law  for 
the  assignment  of  the  Aventine  (de  ^4  renAao  pnUi^ 
soado)  to  the  plobi.  In  the  following  year  (455), 
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he  a*as  again  elected  tribune.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  lenders  in  the  outbreak  against  the  decem- 
virs, 449.  Virginia  had  been  betrothed  to  him, 
and  be  boldly  defended  her  cause  before  App. 
Claudius ; and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  her 
father's  hand,  Icilius  hurried  to  the  army  which 
was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Sabina  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  desert  the  government. 

IcSnItun  ('iKdeioe : *lNoncur : KutUgek\  the 
capital  of  Lyconnia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was,  when 
visited  by  St,  Paul,  a fioorishing  city,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Jews  and  Greeks : under  the 
later  emperors,  a colony  : and  in  the  middle  ages, 
one  of  the  neatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  crusades. 

lotlniu  (’UrrlKos),  a contemporary  of  Pericles, 
was  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple  of 
Athene,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  tetnple  of  .Apollo  Epicorius,  near 
Phigalia  in  Artadia.  Callicrates  was  associated 
with  Ictinus  in  building  the  Parthenoo. 

Ida  ("IBn,  Dor.  ‘'15a).  1.  (/da,  or  Ktu-Dagh)^  a 
mountain  range  of  Mrsia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
formed  the  S.  Iwundary  of  the  Truad ; extending  from 
Lectum  Pr.  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Troad,  E.- 
wards  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Onlf  of  Adramy  ttium, 
and  further  K into  the  centre  of  Mysia.  Its  highest 
summits  were  Cotylos  on  the  N.  and  Oazgara  on 
the  S. : the  latter  is  about  5000  feet  high,  and  is 
often  capped  with  snow.  Lower  down,  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  are  well-wooded ; and  lower  still, 
they  form  fertile  fields  and  valleys.  The  sources 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  Aesepus,  besides  other 
rivers  and  numerous  brooks,  are  on  Ida.  The 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  mythology,  as  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  whom  Ovid  (FiuL  iu 
145)  calls  /davits  pner  and  of  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  who  is  called  Idaeut  Jmiejt  by  Ovid 
vi.  44),  and  Idaent  potior  by  Cicero  (od  AU.  l 
18).  In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is  the  place 
from  which  the  gods  watch  the  battles  in  the  plain 
of  Troy.  Ida  was  also  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  from  it  the  name 
of  /doM  Maior.  2.  ( FrUoroti)^  a mountain  in  the 
centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  mountain  range 
which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 
Mt.  Ida  is  said  to  be  7674  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  closely  connected  with  the  wo^ 
ship  of  Zeus,  who  is  t>aid  to  have  been  brought  up 
in  a cave  in  this  mountain. 

Idaea  Mater.  [Ida.] 

Idaei  Baetj^U.  [Dactyll] 

Id&Unm  (‘ISdAioF),  a town  in  C3rprus,  eacred 
to  Venua,  who  beuce  bore  the  surname  IdaUa. 

Idea  (*l5ar),  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arene,  the 
daughter  of  Oebalus,  brother  of  Lynceus,  husband 
of  Marpessa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or  Alcyone. 
From  the  name  of  their  father,  Idas  and  Lynceus 
are  called  ApkareUdat  or  Aphanda*^  Apollo  was 
in  love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Evenus, 
but  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a win(^  chariot  which 
Poseidon  bad  given  him.  Evenus  could  not  over- 
take Idas,  but  Apollo  found  him  in  Mesaeiie,  and 
took  the  maiden  from  him.  The  lovers  fought  for 
her  possession,  but  Zeus  separated  them,  and  left 
the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose  Idas,  from 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew  old. 
Xbe  Apharetidae  also  took  pan  in  the  CiUydoniao 
hum,  and  m the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  But 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  their  atory  is  their 
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battle  with  the  Dioacuri,  Caatorand  Pollux,  which 
it  related  eltewbere  [p.  b.]. 

IdiftavUiUl  CunptLf,  a plain  in  Germanj  near 
the  Weier,  pmbably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  Wottphalica,  between  Hinleln  and  HatuUr^. 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Germaaicui  over  the 
Cheruici,  a.  0.  )G. 

Idmon  ton  of  Apollo  atid  Asteria,  or 

Cyrene,  was  a toolheaycr,  and  accompanied  the 
Argonautt,  although  he  knew  beforehand  that 
death  awaited  him.  He  wat  killed  in  the  country 
of  the  Mariandyniant  by  a boar  or  a terpent ; or, 
according  to  olhert,  he  died  there  of  a ditease. 

IdSmfoattB  {'iSc^Lfyivs).  1.  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalioa,  and  grnndton  of  Minot  and  Paftiphar, , 
was  king  of  Crete.  He  is  sometimet  called  L^tius  \ 
or  Cno$$iut,  from  the  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and 
Cnossua  He  wat  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen;  and 
in  conjunction  w'ith  Merioncs,  the  son  of  hit  halt- 
brother  Molut,  be  led  the  Cretant  in  80  ships 
against  Troy.  He  wat  one  of  the  brarest  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  himself  espe- 
cially in  the  battle  near  the  ships.  According  to 
Homer,  Idomeneut  returned  home  in  safety  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  Later  traditions  relate  that  once 
in  a storm  he  vowed  to  sacribce  to  Poseidon  what- 
ever he  should  first  meet  on  bis  landing,  if  the  god 
would  grant  him  a safe  return.  This  was  his  own 
son,  whom  he  accordingly  sacrificed.  As  Crete 
was  thereupon  visited  by  a plague,  the  Cretans 
expelled  Idomeneus.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
Settled  in  Calabria,  and  built  a temple  to  Athena. 
From  thence  he  is  said  to  h.ave  migrated  again  to 
Colophon,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shown  at  Cnosus,  where  be  and  Meriones 
were  worshipped  as  hcroea  2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  fiourished  about 
fi.  c.  310 — *270.  He  wrote  several  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  all  of  which  are  lost  The 
latter  were  chiefiy  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Greece. 

IdSth^a  (EiSodia),  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Menelaut  how  he  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  deebre  in  what  manner  he  might 
reach  home  in  safety. 

Idrietu  or  Hidrl'eni  ("iSpicur,  "iSpMur),  king  of 
Caria,  2nd  son  of  ilecatointiuit,  siicceedttd  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Maussolus,  in  a c.  351.  He  died  in  344, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  bis  sister  Ada,  whom  he 
had  married. 

IdobMa  (.Sierra  de  0*a  and  Lorenxo\  a range 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the  Clantabri, 
forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  tlie  Ebro, 
and  runs  S.E.  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Xdflmaea  (*l8ou^a),  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
scriptural  name  Edom,  bat  the  terms  are  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  In  the  0.  T.,  and  in  the  time 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Edom 
is  the  district  of  Ml  Seir,  that  is,  the  mountamoas 
region  extending  N.  and  S.  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  E.  bead  of  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  by  the  de- 
Kendants  of  Esau,  and  added  by  David  to  the 
Israelitish  monarchy.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea,  and  at  last  its  extinction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enabled  the  Edomites  to  extend  their  power 
to  the  N.W.  over  the  5.  part  of  Judaea  as  fiir  as 
Hobnm,  while  their  original  territory  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Nabothaean  Arabs.  Thus  the 
Iduniaea  of  the  later  Jewish,  and  of  tbs  Roman, 
history  is  the  S.  part  of  Judaea,  and  a small  portion 
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of  the  N.  of  Arabia  Petraeo,  extending  N.W.  and 
$.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  W.  side  of 
Ml  Seir.  Under  the  Maccal>e«s,  the  Idumaeanj 
were  again  subjected  to  Judaea  (a.  c.  and 

governed,  under  them,  by  prefects  (orparT^yo;), 
who  were  very  proliably  descended  from  the  old 
princes  of  Edom;  but  the  interTial  dissensions  in 
the  Asnionaeon  family  led  at  last  to  the  e*>iablish- 
ment  of  on  Idumaean  dynasty  on  the  Jewish 
throne.  [AsTirATRR,  Nos.  3,  4;  Hsrodxs.]  Tlio 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumaea  and  Judaea  as  equivalent  temia  doou 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  name  of 
Idumaea  disappears  from  hisior)*,and  is  merged  in 
that  of  Arabia.  Doth  the  old  Edoinites*and  the 
later  Idutnaeans  were  a commercial  people,  and 
carried  on  a great  port  of  the  traffic  ^tween  the 
East  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Idfia  (*l8ura\  daughter  of  Ocennus  and  Tetbys, 
and  wife  of  the  Culchian  king  Abitbr. 

larnd.  [Hibbhnia.] 

18U«  (’I«Tou : ’IcTrsor:  Jo/o),  a town  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily,  on  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
S W.  of  Macella. 

XgiUtun  (6’iy/o),  asmall  island  off  the  Etruscan 
const,  opposite  Cosa. 

IgliaUtlB  (’l^i'driov),  one  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  was  a hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
succeeded  Evodiuaaa  bishop  of  Antioch  in  a.o.  69. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at  Antioch, 
j and  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  to 
; tbe  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  date  of 
I his  martyrdom  is  luicertain.  Some  place  it  in  IU7, 

I but  others  as  late  os  116.  On  his  way  from  Antioch 
I to  Rome,  Ignatius  wrote  several  epistles  in  Greek 
to  various  churches.  There  are  extant  at  present 
lo  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  but  of  these  only 
7 are  considered  to  be  genuine  ; and  even  theM-  7 
are  much  interpolated.  The  ancient  Syriac  version 
of  some  of  these  epistles,  which  has  b^n  rocentiy 
discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  tbe  ioterpolaiiuns 
found  in  Uie  present  Greek  text,  and  was  erU 
dcntly  execute  when  the  Greek  text  wat  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is  at  present  'I'he 
Greek  text  hat  been  published  in  the  Ajh**‘ 

j tolici  by  Cotelerius,  Amsterd.  1724,  and  by  Jact>b- 
I son,  Oxon.  1838  ; and  the  Syriac  version,  accoinp«v 
! nied  with  the  Greek  text,  by  Cureton,  Lond.  1849. 

Ig^Ylun  (Iguvinus,  Ignvinaa, -&tis  : (tuLUu 
, Eu4jniM>)y  an  important  town  in  Umbria,  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Apennines  On  a mountain  in  the 
neighbourBood  of  this  town  wras  a celebrated  t-niple 
of  Jupiter,  in  tbe  ruins  of  which  were  dtscosered,  4 
centuries  ago,  7 bruen  tables,  covered  w'ith  Um- 
brian inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Gubbio.  Tbeoe  tables,  frequently  called  the  A’u- 
yu^tris  7u5/es,  contain  more  than  1000  Umlirian 
' words,  and  are  of  great  importance  fur  a knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy.  They  are  ex- 
^ plained  byGrotefend,AWsstefito  Linguae  6'm5rxeue, 
&C.,  Hannov.  1 8;i5,  seq..  and  by  Lepsiua,  Ju$cnp^ 
tiouei  Und/TtcM  el  Osoae,  Lips.  1841. 

Ilaira  (’lAdeipa),  daughter  of  Leucippns  and 
Philodioe,  and  sister  of  Pboel>e.  Tbe  2 sisters  are 
frequently  raeotioncsl  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  LeucippiJae,  Both  were  carried  off  by  tbe 
Dioocori,  and  Ilaira  became  the  wife  of  Castor. 

neraoonei,  BereaoaesMa,  orniorgaToammet, 
a people  in  H ispania  Tamconensis  on  the  W.  coast 
between  tbe  Iberus  and  3i.  IdubSda.  Tbeii  chief 
town  was  Dbhtosa. 

g 2 
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Herd*  {Lmda)^  a town  of  the  Ilorgetot  in 
Hispatiia  Tartaconentit,  lituated  on  a height  above 
the  river  Sicorii  which  wae  here  croeeed 

by  a ttone  bridge.  It  wae  aAenrardt  a Roman 
colony,  but  in  the  time  of  Auaonios  had  oeaeed  to 
be  a place  of  importance.  It  waa  here  that  Afra* 
niuft  and  Petreiua,  the  legatee  of  Poinpey,  were 
defeated  by  Caeear  (b.  c.  49). 

IlergItM,  a people  in  Hiapania  Tarracosenaia, 
between  the  Iberua  and  the  Pyreneea. 

nU  or  Bliaa  SUtU,  [RoMux.ua.] 

Did  or  DUm  (£7r4e),  a town  of  the  Contaataoi 
on  the  E.  coaat  of  Hiapania  Tairaconenaia,  on  the 
mad  from  Cartham  Nova  to  Valentia,  waa  a co- 
lonia  iromnnia.  The  inodem  AVcAe  liea  at  a greater 
diatance  from  the  coaat  than  the  ancient  town. 

DientM,  an  ancient  people  in  Sabdi.vu. 

Dldna  ClAcdrn),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Pol^neftor  or  Polymeator,  king  of  the 
Thracian  CnerMoeana,  to  whom  ahe  bon  a aon 
Heipylua.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  war 
ber  brother  Polydorua  waa  intiuated  to  her  care, 
and  ahe  brought  him  op  aa  her  own  aoo.  Fqr  de- 
taili  aee  PoLYDoaua.  IKona  waa  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuviu^  (Uor.  SeA.  ii.  9l  61.) 

Didnetis  (*IXjor«i'r),  a aon  of  Niobe,  whom 
Apollo  would  have  liked  to  aave,  becauae  he  waa 
pranng  ; but  the  arrow  was  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  god.  [Niobk.] 

Dips  a town  in  Hiapania  Baetic1^ 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biieti^  whtdi  waa  navi* 
gable  to  thia  place  with  am^l  veaaela. 

Diaitu  (*lAt#edr,  moie  rarely  a 

amall  river  in  Attica,  riaep  on  the  K.  alope  of  Mt 
Hymettui,  rcceivea  the  brook  Eridanua  near  the 
Lyceum  outeide  the  walla  of  Athena,  then  flowa 
through  the  E.  aide  of  Athena,  and  looea  itself  in 
the  marahei  in  the  Athenian  plain.  The  Iltaaua 
ia  now  uaually  dry,  aa  ita  wateri  are  drawn  off  to 
aupply  the  city. 

Uth^ia  (EtAeldvta),  alao  called  Elithyia,  lie- 
thyia,  or  Eleulho,  the  goddesa  of  birth,  who  came 
to  the  aaaiatance  of  women  in  labour.  When  ahe 
waa  kindly  diapoaed,  ahe  furthered  the  birth  ; but 
when  ahe  waa  angry,  ahe  protracted  the  labour. 
In  the  Iliad  the  flithytae  (in  the  plural)  are  called 
the  daughters  of  Hera.  But  in  the  Odytaey  and 
Ileaiod,  and  in  the  later  poets  in  general,  there  ta 
only  one  goddess  of  this  name,  llitbyia  waa  the 
servant  of  Hera,  and  waa  employed  by  the  latter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules.  [HiacuLia.]  — 
The  worship  of  lUthyia  appesn  to  have  been  first 
established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  where  ahe 
was  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  a cave  in  the 
territory  of  Coosaus.  From  thence  her  worship 
spread  over  Delos  and  Attica.  According  to  a I 
Delian  tradition  Ilitkyia  waa  not  bom  in  Crete,  i 
but  had  come  to  Deloa  from  the  Hyperboreans,  for 
the  purpose  of  aaaiating  Leto.  In  an  ancient  hymn 
attribn^  to  Glen,  which  waa  sung  in  Delos, 
llithyia  was  called  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It 
is  probable  that  llithyia  was  originally  a goddess 
of  the  moon,  and  hence  became  identifi^  with 
Artemis  or  Diana.  The  moon  was  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  growth  in  general, 
and  conaeqiently  over  that  of  children. 

Dlnm.  (Tito  AS.] 

nilMrU  ruXffleplf).  1.  (Teek),  called  ^cOda 
orTschtm  bf  tbe  Romans,a  river  in  Oallia  Narbo- 
nenaia  in  tbe  tMtritory  of  tbe  Sardooea,  rises  in  die 
Pyreosea  and  fidia,  after  a short  course,  into  the 
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Mare  GaHiciutt.«»8.  (£/isa),  a town  of  the  San- 
tonea,  on  the  above-mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of 
tbe  Pyrenees,  sraa  originally  a place  of  importance, 
but  afterwards  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  waa 
restored  by  Constantine,  who  changed  ita  name 
into  HeUhu,  whence  the  modem  Elme. 

DUtnrgis  or  Dlitiurgl  (A»dujar\  an  impe^nt 
town  of  the  Turduli  iu  Hiapania  Tarraconenaia,  si- 
tuated on  a steep  rock  near  the  Baetia,  and  on  the 
road  from  Corduha  to  Caatulo  ; it  waa  destroyed  by 
Scipio  B.C.  210,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  received  the 
name  of  Forum  Jultum. 

Dlfrleum  or  Dljhii,  more  rarely  DlyrU  (rk 
*lXAvpurdr,  'IXAvpfi,  *lXAvgIa),  included,  in  ita 
widest  aignilicaiioii,  all  the  land  W.  of  Macedonia 
and  E.  of  Italy  and  Khaetin,  extending  S.  aa  far 
aa  Epirus,  and  N.  as  far  aa  the  valleys  of  tbe  Savua 
and  Dravua,  and  the  junction  of  these  rivers  with 
the  Danube.  Thia  wide  extent  of  country  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  Illyrian  tribes,  all  of  whom 
were  more  or  less  barbaroua  They  were  probably 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Thracians,  but  tome 
Celts  were  mingled  with  them.  The  country  was 
divided  into  2 parts : L Dlyria  Barbara  or  Bo- 
BAnft,  the  Roman  province  of  lUyriotlJli,  extended 
along  the  Adriatic  sea  from  It^y  (Istria),  from 
whi^  it  was  separated  by  the  Araia,  to  the  river 
Drilo,  and  waa  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia 
and  Moeaia  Superior,  from  which  it  was  aeparated 
by  the  Drinna,  and  on  the  N.  by  Paononla,  from 
which  it  waa  separated  by  the  Drama  It  thus 
cotnprebonded  a part  of  the  modem  C^natia^  the 
whole  of  Dalm^Oy  almost  the  whole  of  Do*nia^ 
and  a part  of  A^nia,  It  waa  divided  in  ancient 
times  into  S districts,  according  to  the  tribes  by 
which  it  waa  inhabited  : — lapydia,  tbe  interior 
of  the  country  on  the  N.,  from  tbe  Araia  to  tbe 
Tedaniua  [Iapyosa]  ; Libumia.  along  the  coaat 
from  the  Araia  to  the  Titiua  [Liburni]  • and 
Dalmatia,  S.  of  Libumia,  along  the  coast  from  the 
Titiua  to  the  Drflo.  [Dai.uatia.]  The  Liburb 
nians  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the  Romans  ; 
but  it  eras  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dal- 
matians in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the  entire 
country  waa  organised  aa  a Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  lllyriana,  and  especially  the  Dalma- 
tians, formed  an  important  part  of  the  &)man 
legiona  — S.  Dlyrig  Oraeea,  or  Dlyria  proper, 
alao  called  EjAnia  Knwa,  extended  from  the  Drilo, 
along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Ceraunian  mountrina, 
whim  separated  it  from  Epirus  proper:  H waa 
bounded  on  the  K.  by  Macedonia.  It  thus  em- 
braced the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Albania,  It 
waa  a nountainoua  country,  but  possessed  some 
fertile  land  on  the  oonat.  Its  principal  rivers  were 
the  Aous,  Apsub,  Obnusub,  and  Panyabus.  In 
the  interior  waa  an  important  lake,  the  LvcHsms. 
On  the  coaet  there  were  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Epidamnua,  afterwards  DYRRHACHiuii,and  Apol- 
XoNiA.  It  waa  at  these  places  that  the  celebrated 
Via  Egnatia  commenced,  which  ran  through  Ma- 
cedonia to  Bysamiuin.  Tbe  country  waa  inha- 
bited by  various  tribes,  Atintambb,  Taulantii, 
Partchni,  Dabsarbtab.  Ac.  In  early  times 
they  were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  were  inbdned 
by  Philip,  the  father  ^ Alexander  the  Great, 
who  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  their  king  Bar- 
dylia,  b.  a 359.  After  the  dentb  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  moat  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  ri’covered  their 
independence.  At  a later  time  the  injury  which 
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the  Kom.'m  trade  eoAfered  from  their  piraciee  broaght 
againit  them  the  anna  of  the  republic.  The  forcea 
of  their  queen  Teuta  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Romans  ■he  waa  obliged  to  porcbaae  peace  by 
the  aurxendqr  of  part  of  her  dominiona  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  229.  The  2nd 
Illyrian  war  waa  finUhed  by  the  Romans  with  the 
same  ease.  It  waa  commenced  by  Deroetriua  of 
Pharos  who  waa  guardian  of  Pineus  tho  aon  of 
Agron,  but  he  waa  conquered  by  the  consul  Aemi« 
lina  Paulus  219.  Pineus  waa  succeeded  by  Pleu- 
ratus  who  cultieated  friendly  relations  whh  the 
Romans.  Hia  son  Oentiut  formed  an  alliance  with 
Perseus  hing  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome  ; bat 
he  waa  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Anicius  in  the 
Nine  year  as  Perseus  ^^8  ; whereupon  Illyria,  as 
well  as  Macedonia,  became  lubject  to  Rome.  — In 
the  new  division  of  the  empire  under  Constantins 
JUyricum  formed  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
empire.  It  was  divided  into  Ulynoiuu  Oo<ddea« 
tala,  whkh  included  lllyricum  proper,  Pannonis 
and  NoricuisundXUyhewnOriimt^^  which  com- 
prehended I^is  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

Ctia  (TAot).  L Son  of  Dardamis  by  Batea,  the 
daughter  of  Teucer.  llos  died  wltbost  iaaus  and 
lefr  his  kingdom  to  hii  brother,  Eriehthonius. 
t.  Son  of  Tros  and  Callirhod,  grandton  of  Erich-  ; 
thonius  and  great-grandson  of  Dardanus  ; whence 
be  is  called  Dardtmida.  He  was  the  father  of  Lao- 
medon  and  the  giandfather  of  Priam.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Ilion,  which  was  also 
called  Troy,  after  bis  lather.  Zeus  gave  him  the 
palladium,  a statue  of  3 cubits  high,  arith  its  feet 
close  toother,  holding  a spear  in  iu  right  band, 
and  a distaff  in  its  le^  ana  promised  that  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  Troy,  the  city  should  be  safe.  , 
The  tomb  of  Hus  wss  shown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troy.  <>•  3.  Son  of  Mermerus  and  grandson  of 
Jason  and  Medea.  He  lived  at  Epbyta,  between 
Elis  and  Olympia ; and  when  Ulysses  came  to  him 
to  fetch  the  poison  for  his  arrows,  Ilus  refused  it, 
from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

Bva.  [AsTHALia.] 

IlTiteii  a people  in  Liguria,  S.  of  tho  Po,  in 
the  modem  Momt/errat. 

Imachhra  (Imacharensis : Maceara\  a town  m 
Sicily,  in  the  Heraean  mountaina 

Xiuua  (rh  ^Iftaow  dpos),  tho  name  of  a great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  the  ancient  geograpberi  a|^>ear  to  have  nsed 
indefinitely,  for  want  m exact  Imowledge.  In  iu 
roost  definite  application,  it  appears  to  mean  the 
W.  part  of  the  Himalaya^  between  the  Paropamisos 
and  the  Emodi  Montes  ; but  when  it  is  applied  to 
some  great  chain,  extending  much  further  to  the 
N.  ana  dividing  &ythia  into  2 parts,Scythiaintra 
Imaum  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  it  must  either  be 
understood  to  mean  the  Afoassoar  or  AtUn  moun- 
tains, or  else  some  imaginary  range,  which  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  actually  existing  monntaina 

Imbriaui  ('l^dpcurot),  a river  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  fwmeriy  called  Partbenius,  flowing  into 
the  sea  not  fsr  from  tho  of  Samoa  Tbo  cele- 
brated temple  of  Hera  (*Hp«uor)  stood  near  it, 
and  it  gave  the  epithet  Imbn^  both  to  Hera 
and  to  Artemia 

Imbro*  (t^dpet  t ‘'I^pcot : Embro  or 
an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegeu  sea,  near  tho 
Thradan  Cbersonesus,  about  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Sa- 
mothrace,  and  about  22  N.  B.  of  Lemnoa  It  is 
about  25  miles  in  cirounlerence,  and  is  billy,  but 
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contains  many  fertile  valleya  Imbroa,  like  tbe 
neighbouring  island  of  Samotbraee,  was  in  ancient 
tiroes  one  of  tbo  chief  seats  of  tho  worship  of  the 
Cabiri  and  Hetmea  There  was  a town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  E.  of  tbe  island,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  ruina 

Tniehii  (*I»wx^O«  * •umaine  of  lo,  the  daughter 
of  Inacbua  Tbe  gt^dess  Isis  is  also  called  Inackit^ 
because  she  was  idemified  with  lo ; and  some- 
times /aoolu  is  used  as  synonymous  with  an  Argive 
or  Greek  woman.  — Iwadudtt  in  the  same  way 
was  nsed  as  a name  of  Epaphus,  a grandson  of 
Inachua  and  alio  of  Perseus,  becmase  he  was  bom 
at  Aitom,  tho  city  of  Inachua 

laMhaa  Clrax^O*  *0°  of  Oeeanos  and  Tethys, 
and  &therof  Phoroneus  and  Aegialeus,  to  whom 
others  add  lo,  Argos  Panoptot,  and  Phegeus  or  Pe- 
geua  He  waa  the  first  king  and  tho  most  ancient 
hero  of  Argos,  whence  the  coontry  is  frequently 
called  the  Irad  of  Inachns ; and  ho  is  said  to  have 
given  his  name  to  the  river  Inachua  Tbe  ancients 
made  several  attempts  to  explain  the  stories  about 
Inachos:  sometimes  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
native  of  Aigoa,  who,  afttf  tho  flood  of  Deucalion, 
led  the  Argivea  from  tbe  roountaim  into  the  plains ; 
and  sometimes  they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of 
an  Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony,  which  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Inachua 
Tnichua  the  chief  river 

in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  moontain  Lyrceus  on  tbo 
borders  of  Arcadia,  flows  in  a S.E-ly  direction, 
receives  near  Argos  the  Charadrua,  and  fiUls  into 
the  Sinns  Argolicus  S.  of  Argoa«»3.  A river  in 
Acamania,  which  rises  in  Mu  Lacmon  in  the  range 
of  Pindus,  and  fidls  into  the  Acheloua 
Xn&rlmi.  [AxNsau.] 

Inflroa  CIi*dpwt,  occaoonally  ‘'Irnpor),  son  of 
PsammiUebus,  a chief  of  some  Libyan  tiibes  to  tho 
W.  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
Persiana  which  ended  in  a revolt  of  tbe  whole  of 
%ypt,  B.C.  461.  In  460  Inaros  called  in  the 
A^eniaoa  who,  with  a fleet  of  200  gmlleya  were 
then  off  Cjrpms : the  ships  sailed  np  to  Mempbia 
I and,  occupying  two  parts  of  tbe  town,  besieged  the 
third.  In  the  same  year  Inaroa  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  a great  battia  in  which  Achaemenea  the 
brother  of  the  king  Artaxmea  was  slain.  But  a 
new  army,  under  a new  commander,  Megabvsua 
was  more  soccessfuL  Tbe  Egyptians  and  their 
allies  were  defeated  ; and  Inaroa  was  taken  by 
treachery  and  cmcified,  455. 

India  {4i  : *Iv64r,  Indus),  was  a name  used 

by  the  Greeks  and  Romana  much  as  the  modem 
term  Ecul  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  S.E. 

part  of  Asia  to  tbe  £,,8.  and  8.E.  of  the  great 
ranges  of  mountains  now  called  tbe  SoUman  and 
Himalaya  Afoaatouu,  inchiding  the  2 peninsulas 
of  HmdutUmy  and  of  Bmrtaak^  Cockm-Ckina^  Siam, 
and  Afaiacoa^  and  also  the  Islands  of  tbe  Indiun 
Arc^i/mlapo,  There  is  ample  evidence  that  com- 
merctid  intercourse  was  carried  on,  from  a very 
early  time,  between  the  W.  coast  of  Hindudan 
and  tbe  W.  parts  of  Asia  ^ way  of  the 
Persian  Qul^  the  Euphratca  and  actoss  the  Syrian 
Desert  to  Phoenicia  *nd  also  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Idumaea  ^ ^ Phoenicia  ; 

and  so  on  from  Phoenicia  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  Tbe  direct  aequaintaaoe  of  the  western 
nations  with  India  dates  from  tho  reign  of  Dariua 
the  MD  of  Hystaspea  who  added  to  tho  Persian 
empire  a part  of  its  N.W.  regions,  perhaps  only  as 

% 3 
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for  as  the  Indus*  certaiolv  not  beyond  the  limiuof 
the  Punjnh;  and  the  slight  knowledge  of  the 
cciintr)’  thus  obtained  br  the  Fenians  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Greeks  through  the  inquiriee  of  tra- 
Tcllerv*  et)>e(.ial)y  Herodotus*  and  afterwards  by 
those  Greeks  who  resided  fur  some  time  in  the 
Persian  empire,  such  as  CTiaua*  who  wrote  a 
special  work  on  India  (’I*4<cd).  The  expedition 
of  Alkxandsr  into  India  6rst  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  cotitact  with  the  country  ; but  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  only  extended  within  Scindt^ 
and  the/*Ma^.as  far  as  the  river  Hvph  Asia,  down 
which  he  Kiiled  into  the  Indus,  and  down  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek  king  of  Syria, 
Seieucus  Nicator*  crossed  tlie  Jlyphasis,  and  made 
war  with  the  Prasii,  a people  dwelling  on  the 
Itanks  of  the  upper  Ganges*  to  whom  he  afterwards 
sent  BtnlMissadors,  named  Megasthenes  and  Daima- 
chus,  who  lived  for  several  years  at  Palibothra*  the 
capiul  of  the  Pmsii*  and  bad  thus  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  much  information  respecting  the  parts 
of  India  about  the  Ganges.  Megasthenes  com- 
Rinsed  a w'ork  on  India,  w*hkh  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  works  of  later  writers.  After 
the  death  of  Sileuciis  Nicator*  B.  c.  2HI*  the  direct 
intercourse  of  the  western  nations  with  India*  ex- 
cept in  the  %vny  of  commerce*  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely ; and  whatever  new  infonnation  the  later 
writtTs  obtaiued  w*as  often  very  e iron  ecus.  Mean- 
while* the  foundation  of  Alexandria  bad  created  an 
extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  West* 
by  w'ay  of  the  Indian  Ocean*  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Kgypt,  which  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted 
with  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  tbc  eastern  teas  ; but 
the  information  they  thus  obtained  of  the  countries 
beyond  Cnp«  Comorin  was  extremely  vague  and 
•canty.  Another  channel  of  information,  however* 
was  opened*  during  this  period,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  to  which  a 
considerable  part  of  N.  India  appears  to  have  been 
•uhjecL  The  later  geographers  made  two  great 
divisions  of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Ganges,  and  are  called  India  intra  Gangera*  and 
India  extra  Gangeni,  the  former  including  the 
peninsula  of  UintlutiUin^  the  Litter  the  Burmme 
peninsula.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vision of  the  people  of  Himhuton  into  castes,  of 
which  tiicy  enumerate  T\  It  is  not  necessary*  for 
the  object  of  this  w'urk*  to  mention  the  other  parti- 
culars which  they  relate  concerning  India  and  its 
people. 

IndiblUi  and  Mandonloa*  2 brothers,  and  chiefs 
of  the  Si^anish  tribe  of  the  Ilergetea,  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  For  some  years  they  were  faithful  allies  of 
the  Carthaginians;  but  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
rous treatment  which  the  wife  of  Mondonius  and 
the  daughters  of  Indibilii  received  from  P.  Scipio, 
when  they  fell  into  his  hands,  the  2 brothers  de- 
serted the  Carthaginian  cause*  and  joined  Scipio  in 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nation.  But  in 
206  the  illness  and  reported  death  of  Scipio  gave 
them  hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  RoiUe*  and 
they  excited  a geiteral  revolt  not  only  among  tlieir 
own  subjects*  but  the  neighbouring  Celtiberian 
tribes  also.  They  were  defeoted  by  Scipio,  and 
upon  suing  (ot  forgiveness  were  pardoned.  But 
when  Scipio  left  Spain  in  the  next  year  ^205),  they 
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again  revolted.  The  Roman  genenils  whom  Scipio 
had  left  in  Spain  forthwith  marched  against  them  ; 
Indibilis  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Mandonius  was 
taken  soon  afterwards  and  put  to  dgath. 

Indic^tae  or  Indigetea,  a people  in  the  N.E. 
comer  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis*  close  upon  the 
Pyrenees.  Their  chief  town  was  Emporium. 
ladloxu  OoiBBtui.  [EavTHRAxrM  Marx.] 
Indlgdtai,  the  name  of  those  indigenous  gods 
and  herues  at  Rome*  who  once  lived  on  earth  as 
mortals,  and  were  worshipped  after  their  death  as 
gods  such  as  Janus  Picus  Faunas  Aeneas,  Evan- 
dcr,  Hercules  Latinus  Romulus  and  others  Thus 
.Aeneas  *lter  his  disappeamnee  on  the  banks  of  the 
Numicus  became  a deus  /mdiffes^  pater  Indipet^  or 
Jupiter  Indigee;  and  in  like  manner  Romulus  be- 
came Qairiaics  and  Latinus  ,/upirer /xUidris  The 
Indigetes  are  frequently  mentioned  together  with  * 
the  Lares  and  Penates  ; and  many  writers  connect 
the  Indigetes  with  those  divinities  to  w*hom  a share 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  and  Roman  state  is 
ascribed*  such  as  Mars,  Venus  Vesta,  dcs 

I&dui  or  Sindui  (*lK3dr:  Indue^  Sind)^  a great 
river  of  India,  rises  in  the  table  land  of  Thibet^  N. 
of  the  Ilimaiaya  mountains  flows  nearly  parallel 
to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain  on  its  N.  side,  till 
it  breaks  through  the  chain  a little  E.  of  Attack^ 
in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  and  then  flows 

S W.  through  the  great  plain  of  the  Punjabi  into 
the  Erythraeum  Mare  (/ndiam  Oreaa),  which  it 
enters  by  several  mouths  2 according  to  the  earlier 
Greek  writers  6 according  to  the  later.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Cophen  (C<i/W),  which  enters  it 
from  the  N.W.  at  Attod^  and  the  Acesines  on  the 
K.  side.  [HyphasIS]  Like  the  Nile,  the  Indus 
overflows  its  banks  but  with  a much  less  fertilising 
result,  as  the  country  about  its  lower  course  is  for 
the  most  part  a sandy  desert,  and  the  deposit  it 
brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that  of  the 
Nile.  The  erroneoiu  notions  of  the  early  Greeks 
respecting  the  connection  between  the  S.E.  parts 
of  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia,  led  to  a con- 
fusion between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile  ; but  this 
and  other  mistakes  were  corrected  by  the  voyage 
of  Alexander's  fleet  doa*n  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Indus.  The  ancient  name  of  India  was  derived 
from  the  native  name  of  the  Indus  {Sind). 

IxLdBS  (Ti^r:  DoVom<m  Chai\  a considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,rising  in  the  S.W.  of  Pbrv'gia, 
and  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cibyratis  and 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  Caria  into  the  Mediterranean, 
opposite  to  Rhodes. 

Indntiom&mi,  or  Indndom&nis,  one  of  the 
leading  chiefs  of  theTreriri  in  Gaul.  As  be  w*as 
opposM  to  the  Romans*  Caesar  induced  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cingetorix,  the  son- 
in-law  but  rival  of  Indutiomarus,  B.  c.  54.  lodu- 
tiomarus  in  oonsoqueiice  took  up  arms  against  tbe 
Romans,  bat  w*as  defeated  and  slain  by  Labicous. 
Inoixa.  [Astna,  No.  2.] 

Infiri,  the  gods  of  the  NeUier  World,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Superi,  or  the  gods  of  heaven. 

I n Greek  the  Inferi  are  called  ol  adri#,  oi 
o/  vrh  ytual^^  oi  Ku*p$e^  or  ol  vwtutpbt  ; and 
the  ol  9ivaroi  and  obpdyiot.  But 

the  word  In/eri  is  olso  frequently  us^  to  desig- 
nate the  dead,  in  contradistinction  from  those  living 
the  earth  ; so  that  apud  im/troe  is  equivalent 
to  “in  Hadct,“  or  “in  the  lower  worldl”  The 
Inferi  therefore  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  world,  the  glda,  vix.  Uadet  or  Plnta^  his 
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vife  PenephoM  (Proserpina),  the  Erinnyes  or 
Fariea,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  departed 
men.  The  gods  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  of 
in  separate  articles. 

IniSrum  Mare.  [Etruria.] 

ZngaerOiiM.  [Gjermania,  pp.  281,fa.,  282,a.] 

In^tUU,  a people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast,  whose 
chief  town  was  Albium  Inoaunuii. 

Inganftof,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
governor  of  Pannonia  when  Valerian  set  out  upon 
his  campaign  against  the  Persians  a.  o.  2 j8.  Ue 
assumed  the  purple  in  his  province,  but  was  defeated 
and  slam  by  Gallienus. 

loo  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia, 

and  wife  of  Athamas.  For  details  see  Athamas. 

Indus,  a name  both  of  Melicertes  and  of  Pa- 
laemon,  l)ecause  they  woe  the  sons  of  Ino. 

Insabras,  a Gallic  people,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  Gallia  Transpadana  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  Their  chief  town  was  Mediolanum.  Next 
to  the  Boil,  tliey  were  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Cisalpine  GauL  They 
were  conquered  by  tlie  Romans,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

. Intapbentet  (Trro^spKi^s),  one  of  the  7 con- 
spirators against  the  2 Magi  in  Persia,  ac.522. 
He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Darius, 

InUotSlli,  a people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast, 
whose  chief  town  was  Albium  Intrmrlium. 

Isteramna  (Intcnnmas),  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lying  between 
2 streams.  »l.  (TVrwt),  an  ancient  municipiom  in 
Umbria,  situated  on  the  Nar.  and  surrounded  by  a 
canal  flowing  into  this  river,  whence  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Initrammiei  SiArtet,  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  Tacitus,  as  well  at  of  the 
emperor  of  the  same  name. » 2.  A town  in  Latium 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cosinus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inhabitants 
are  called  Inierummaie*  Liriimie$.  It  was  mode  a 
Honan  colony,  B.  c.  812,  but  subsequently  sunk 
into  insignificance. 

Intercatio,  an  important  town  of  the  Vaecaei  in 
Hispania  TArraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica 
to  daesaraugusta. 

InterdM  or  Petra  PertuM,  a town  in  Umbria, 
so  called  because  a road^w'os  here  cut  through  the 
rocks  by  order  of  Vespasian.  An  ancient  inscription 
on  the  spot  still  commemorates  this  work. 

Intenilim  Xare,  the  MediUrnutean  ex- 
tended on  the  W.  fmm  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
which  separated  it  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  £.  In  the  N.E. 
it  was  usually  supposed  to  terminate  at  the  Helles- 
pont, From  the  Straits  of  Hercules  to  the  furthest 
shores  of  Syria  it  is  2000  miles  in  length  ; and, 
including  the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000 
square  miles.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Alare 
JnientMm  or  ItUeUinum ; by  the  Greeks  ^ ftret 
ddXarra  or  t)  ^yrht  ddAorro,  or,  more  folly,  r| 
dirrhi  'HpaxKtUev  daXarra,  and  by  He- 

rodotus d 3dAaTTa;  and  from  its  washing  the 
coasts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  called 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Our  Sea  (ri 
^Aarro,  d Kolf  d^^r  i^dAorro,  Afare  AWmm). 
The  term  Mare  Mcdil^rransttm  is  not  used  by  the 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Solinus. 
Most  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean received  its  waters  fitim  the  Atlantic,  and 
poured  them  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pro- 
pontis into  the  Euxine;  but  others,  on  the  cootiary, 
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maintained  that  the  waters  came  from  the  Euzine 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  are  perceptible  in  only  a few  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  such  as  in  the  Svrtet  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  Adriatic,  &c.  I'be  diflerent  parte 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  called  by  ditferent  names, 
w'hicb  are  spoken  of  in  separate  articles.  See 
Mars  Tyrruknum  or  Inpsrcm,  Aoru  or  M. 
Adruticum  or  M.  Supbrum,  M.  Siculum,  M. 
Aboabum,  Ac. 

IntonauB,  the  Un«hom,  a surname  of  Apollo 
and  Bacchns,  in  alltision  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
these  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  until  th»>y  attained  manhood. 

Inui  Castnim.  [Castruh,  No.  1.] 

In^^CtUll  (‘'Ivvicor  or -or : ’Irvatvoi:  Calda  Bd- 
/o4a9),  a small  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Selinus,  on  the  river  Hypsas. 

lo  ('Iw),  daughter  of  Inachus.  the  first  king  of 
Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  lasus  or  PireR. 
Zeus  loved  lo.  but  on  account  of  Hera's  jeaioosy, 
be  metamorphosed  her  into  a white  heifer.  The 
goddess,  who  was  aware  of  the  change,  ob- 
tained the  heifer  from  Zeus,  and  placed  her  under 
the  care  of  Argus  Panoptes ; but  Zeus  sent  Hermes 
to  slay  Argus  and  deliver  lo.  [Argu&]  Hera 
then  tormented  lo  with  a gad-fly,  and  drove  her 
in  a state  of  phrensr  from  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  until  at  length  she  found  rest  on  the 
Hanks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  recovered  her  ori- 
giiud  form,  and  bore  a son  to  Zeus,  called  Epaphus. 
LEpapuuh.]  This  is  the  common  story,  which 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  since  Homer  constantly 
gives  the  epithet  of  Artfipkonire  (the  slayer  of 
Argus)  to  Hermes.  The  wanderings  of  lo  were 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  extended 
and  embellished  with  the  increaso  of  geographical 
knowk<^.  Of  these  there  U a full  account  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  The  Bosporus  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  her  swimming  across 
it.  According  to  some  traditions  lo  manied  Tele- 
gonua,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  afterwards  identi- 
fied with  Isis.  — The  legend  of  lo  is  difficult  to 
explain.  It  appears  that  lo  was  identical  with  the 
moon  ; which  is  probably  signified  by  her  being 
represented  as  a woman,  with  the  horns  of  a heifer. 
Her  connection  with  Egypt  teems  to  be  an  inveAtion 
of  later  times,  and  was  prolmbly  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  which  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
Arffive  lo  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 

Idb&tet,  king  of  Lycia.  [Bbllxrophon.] 

loL  [Cabsarba,  No.  4.] 

loUeniM.  [loLAus.] 

loi&TU  (TdAooi),  son  of  Iphiclet  and  AutoraB* 
dusa.  Iphicles  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercules, 
and  Tolaus  was  the  faithful  companion  and  cha- 
rioteer of  the  hero.  [Ubrculbs.]  He  auisted 
Hercules  in  slaying  the  Lcmaean  Hydra.  After 
Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olympic  games,  lolaos 
won  the  victory  with  the  horses  of  his  master. 
Hercules  sent  him  to  Sardinia  at  the  bead  of  his 
sons  whom  he  had  by  the  daughters  of  Thetpios- 
He  introduced  civilisation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  and  was  w'orsfaipped  by  them.  From 
Sardinia  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to 
Hercules  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  the  hero,  lolaus  was  the  first 
who  offt-red  sacrifices  to  him  as  a demigod.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  lolaus  died  in  Sardinia,  whereas, 
according  to  others,  he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
bis  grandfather,  Amphitryon.  His  deMendants  ia 
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Sardinia  ware  called  'loXac it  mod  lolaemms,  [Sait* 
oiNia.]  lolaue  after  bit  death  obtained  permiMoii 
from  the  godf  of  the  Nether  World  to  come  to  the 
aHiitance  of  the  children  of  Hercules.  He  slew 
Eurystheuf,  and  then  returned  to  the  shades. 

lolena  ('IwXafr,  Ep.  ^lawXicdt,  Dor.  *IoXirdr: 
an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia  in  ThesasI  j 
at  the  top  of  the  Pagasaean  gol^  7 stadia  from  the 
•au  It  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  the 
mythical  Cretbeua,  and  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Minyans  from  Orchmnains.  It  was  celebrated  in 
mythology  m the  residence  of  Pelias  and  Jason, 
and  as  the  place  from  which  the  Argonauts  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  At  a later  time  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Demetriaa,  which  was 
founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Ihli  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  Qechalia, 

was  beloved  by  Hereulea.  For  details  see  p.  310. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married  ms  ton 
UyUus. 

IoUm  or  loUUif  (*lAAof  or  *IfXaot).  1.  Son  of 
Antipater,  and  brother  of  Csisander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  vras  cup-bearer  to  Alexander  at  the 
period  of  his  last  illness.  Those  writers  who  adopt 
the  idea  of  the  king  having  been  poisoned,  repre- 
sent lollts  as  the  person  who  actually  administered 
the  fatal  draught.  8.  Of  Bitliynia,  a writer  on 
materia  medica,  flourished  in  the  3rd  oentuiy  b.  c. 

Ion  (^Iws).  L The  fiibulous  ancestor  of  the 
lonians,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apnilo  by  Creusa, 
the  daughter  of  Erecthens  and  wife  of  Xuthus. 
The  most  celebrated  story  about  Ion  is  the  one 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  /oa  of  Euripides. 
Apollo  had  visited  Creusa  in  a cave  below  tbe 
Propylaea,  at  Athens  ; and  when  she  gave  birth  to 
a son,  she  exposed  him  in  the  same  cave.  The 
god,  however,  bad  the  child  conveyed  to  Delphi, 
where  he  was  educated  by  a priestesa  Some  time 
afterwards  Xuthus  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the 
Oracle  about  the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir.  They 
received  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  tbe  temple  should  be 
bis  son.  Xuthus  met  Ion,  and  acknowledged  him 
aa  bis  son  ; but  Creusa,  imagining  him  to  ^ a son 
of  her  husband  by  a former  mistress,  caused  a cup 
to  be  presented  to  the  youth,  which  was  filled  with 
the  poisonous  blood  of  a dragon.  However,  her 
object  was  dtsoovered,  for  as  loo,  before  drinking, 
poured  out  a libation  to  the  gods,  a ptgeon  whioi 
drank  of  it  died  on  the  spot  Creusa  tbeteupon 
fled  to  the  altar  of  the  god.  Ion  dragged  her 
away,  and  was  on  the  point  of  killing  b^,  when  a 
priestess  interfered,  exphuned  tbe  mystery,  and 
showed  that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Creusa.  Mother 
and  son  thus  became  reeonciled,  but  Xuthus  was 
not  let  into  the  secret  •— Among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Aegialus,  L e.  the  N.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
were  lonians,  there  was  another  tiaailion  current 
Xuthus,  when  expelled  from  Thessaly,  came  to  tbe 
Aegialus.  After  his  death  Ion  was  on  tbe  point 
of  marching  against  the  Aegialemia,  when  their 
king  Selinus  gave  him  his  daughter  Helice  in  mar- 
riage. On  the  death  of  Selinas,  Ion  socoeeded  to 
tbe  throne,  and  thus  the  Aegialeans  received  the 
name  of  loniaiks,  and  the  town  of  Helice  was  built 
in  honour  of  Ion's  wife.  — Other  traditions  repre- 
sent Ion  as  king  of  Athens  betwemi  the  reigns  of 
Erechtbeus  and  Cecrops  ; for  it  is  said  that  bis 
assistance  was  called  in  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  with  tha  Eleusiniani,  that  ha  coo^ueerd  £u* 
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molpui,  and  then  became  king  of  Athens.  Ha 
there  became  the  fisthor  of  4 toot,  Oeleon,  Aegieores, 
Argades,  and  Hoplea,  whose  namca  were  gi'*en  to 
the  4 Athenian  rhiirrs  After  his  d^oh  he  was 
buried  at  Potamos.  Of  Chios,  son  of  Ortho- 
menes,  was  a celebrated  tragic  poiet.  He  went 
to  Athena  when  young,  and  there  enjoyed  tbe 
society  of  Aeschylus  and  Cimon.  Tbe  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  12,  30,  and  40. 
We  have  tbe  titles  and  a few  fragments  of  11. 
Ion  also  wrote  other  kinds  poetry,  and  prose 
worita  both  in  history  and  philosophy.  ~ a.  Of 
Ephesus,  a rhapaodi»t  in  the  time  of  Socrates, 
from  whom  one  of  Plato's  diali^es  is  nam^ 
^tia(*Iws4a:  *'Iwr«f)  and  Idnia  (Rom.  poet), 
a district  on  tbe  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so  called 
from  tbe  Ionian  Greeks  who  coloniied  it  at  a time 
earlier  than  any  distinct  historical  records.  The 
mythical  account  of  **  tbe  great  Ionic  m^rmtion  ** 
relates  that  in  consequence  of  tbe  disputes  between 
the  sons  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  about  the 
succession  to  his  government,  his  younger  sems, 
Neleus  and  Andn^us,  resolved  to  seek  a new 
borne  beyond  the  Aegean  Sea^  Attica  was  at  the 
time  overpeopled  by  numerons  exiles,  whom  the> 
great  revolution,  known  as  **the  return  of  tbe 
HeracUdae,"  had  driven  out  of  their  own  states, 
tbe  ehief  of  whom  wm  tbe  Icmians  who  bad 
been  expelled  from  Peloponnestis  1^  the  Dorian 
invaders.  A large  portion  of  this  superfluous  po- 
pulation went  forth  as  Athenian  colonists,  under 
I the  leadership  of  Androclus  and  Neleus,  and  of 
other  chieftains  of  other  races,  and  settled  on  that 
part  of  the  W.  shorM  of  Asia  Minor  which  formed 
the  coast  of  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria,  and  also  in 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  and  in 
tbe  Cyclades.  The  mythical  cbrouology  places 
this  great  movement  140  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  60  years  after  tbe  return  of  the  Heraclidae, 
that  is  in  a.c.  1060  or  1044,  according  to  the 
2 chief  dates  imagined  for  the  Trojan  war.  Pass- 
ing from  mythology  to  history,  tbe  earlieet  au- 
thentic recoil  show  us  the  existenoe  of  12  great 
cities  on  tbe  above-named  coast,  claiming  to  be 
(though  some  of  them  only  partially)  of  lonie 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  oonfederaey,  similar 
to  that  of  the  1 2 anciart  Ionian  cities  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Peli^nnesus.  The  dietrict  they  poa- 
tessed  fi>rmed  a narrow  strip  of  coast,  extending 
between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the  mouths  of  tbe 
riven  Maeander,  on  tbe  S.,  and  Herraus,  on  the  K. 
The  Mines  of  tbe  12  cities,  going  from  S.  to  N., 
were  Miletur,  Mrus,  PaiiNx,  Samos  (dty  and 
island),  Ephbsus,  Colophon,  Lifianua,  Taoa, 
Ehythbab,  Chios  (city  and  island),  Claso- 
MBNAB,  and  Phocaea  ; the  first  3 on  the  coast 
of  C^oria,  tbe  rest  on  that  of  Lydia : the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay  within  this  district,  but  was  of 
Aedic  origin,  was  aftenmrds  (about  a.  c.  700) 
added  to  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  common 
sanctuary  of  the  le^e  was  tbe  I^ionium  (wop- 
««»piop),  a sanctuary  of  Poseidon  Helioonins,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite 
to  Samos ; and  here  was  held  the  greiu  na- 
tional assembly  (wcun^Tvpit)  of  the  oo^edency, 
called  Panionia  (varioeia : see  Did.  q/  Amtiq.  s.  v.). 
It  is  very  impmlut  to  observe  that  t^  inhabitants 
of  thete  citiee  were  very  for  from  being  exclusively 
and  purely  of  Ionian  descent  The  tradiUons  of 
the  origin^  colonisation  and  the  accounts  of  the 
historians  agree  in  representing  them  m peopled 
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hj  a gnat  mixtora,  not  only  of  Hellenic  ncea,  bnt 
alio  of  theie  with  the  earlier  inhabitantc,  euch  at 
Cariana,  Lelegee,  Lydiana,  Cnlani,  and  Pelaa- 
giana  ; their  dialecia,  Hetodotua  expreecly  telle  ua, 
were  eery  difierent,  and  neatly  all  of  them  were 
founded  on  the  aitea  of  pre-exiaiing  native  aettle- 
menu.  The  religioua  litea,  alao,  which  the  Oieekt 
of  Ionia  obaerred,  in  addition  to  their  national 
worthip  of  Poeeidon,  were  bonowed  in  part  from 
the  native  peopiea  ; auch  wen  the  worthip  of  Apollo 
Didymaeua  at  Bnmchidae  near  Hileti^  of  Arte- 
mia  at  Epheana,  and  of  Apollo  Clariua  at  Colophon. 
All  theae  &cu  point  to  the  conclnaion,  that  the 
Oreek  colonixation  of  thia  ocaat  waa  eflected,  not 
by  one,  bnt  by  ancceaeire  emigmliona  from  dif- 
ferent autea,  but  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The 
central  poaition  of  thia  diatrict,  iu  excellent  har- 
boura,  and  the  fertility  of  iu  plaint,  watered  by 
the  Maeander,  the  Cayiter,  and  the  Hermna,  com- 
bined with  the  energetic  character  of  the  loniaa 
race  to  confer  a high  degree  of  pnaperiiy  upon 
theae  citiea ; and  it  waa  not  long  before  they  began 
to  tend  forth  coloniea  to  many  placea  on  the  tbocea 
of  the  HeditetiacMan  and  the  Enxine,  and  even  to 
Oreece  iuelf  During  the  rice  of  the  Lydian 
empire,  the  citiea  of  Ionia  preaerved  their  inde- 
pendence  until  the  reign  of  Croeatia,  who  tubdued 
tboae  on  the  mainland,  but  relinquiahed  hia  deaign 
of  attacking  the  ialan^  When  Cyma  had  over- 
thrown Croeana,  he  tent  hia  general  Harpagna  to 
complete  the  conqnett  of  the  Ionic  Oreeka,  at  c. 
545.  Under  the  Peraian  rule,  they  retained  their 
political  oiguiiaation,  aubjeet  to  the  government  of 
the  Pertian  latrapa,  and  of  tyranU  who  were  act 
up  in  tingle  citiea,  but  they  were  required  to 
render  tribute  and  military  tervice  to  the  king. 
In  a c.  500  they  revolted  from  Darina  HytUtpia, 
under  the  leaderthip  of  HiariAaos,  the  former 
tyrant  of  Hiletua,  and  hia  brother-in-bw  Aaitra- 
goaxa,  and  tupported  by  aid  from  the  Athenhma. 
The  Ionian  army  advan^  aa  &r  aa  Sardia,  which 
they  took  and  burnt,  but  they  were  driven  back 
to  the  coatt,  tod  defeated  near  Epbeaua  a c.  499. 
The  reconqueat  of  Ionia  by  the  Petaiimc  waa  com- 
pleted by  the  taking  of  Miletna,  in  496,  and  the 
loniruu  were  compelled  to  fnrniah  ahipa,  and  to 
aerve  aa  aoldiera,  in  the  9 expeditiona  againat 
Oreece.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxea,  the  Oreeka 
caivied  the  war  to  the  cortau  of  Aaia,  and 
effected  the  liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  victoriea 
of  Mycale  (479),  and  of  the  Eurymedon  (469). 
In  S87  the  pence  of  AnUleidaa  teatored  Ionia 
to  Peitia ; and  after  the  Macedonian  eonqneat, 
it  formed  part,  aocceaaively,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamua,  and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Aaia. 
For  the  hiatory  of  the  aevetal  citiea,  aee  the  re- 
apective  articlea.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the 
Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athena,  were  the  refine- 
menu  of  civiliaation,  the  aru,  and  literature,  more 
highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia.  The  r^eaa 
energy  and  free  tphit  of  the  Ionic  race,  the  richea 
gained  by  oommerce,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  aeau  of  Aciatic  civiliaation,  combined  to 
advance  with  rapidity  the  intellectual  prograaa  and 
the  aocial  development  of  iU  people  ; but  theae 
tame  inflnencea,  imchecked  by  the  rigid  diadpline 
of  the  Doric  race,  or  the  aimple  earrmetnem  of  the 
Aeolic,  imbued  their  aocial  life  with  luxury  and 
licence,  and  inveated  their  worka  of  genina  with 
the  huea  of  enchanting  beauty  at  the  ezpenae 
of  aevere  good  taau  and  eameat  purpoae.  Out  cf 
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the  long  liat  of  the  anthota  and  attiaU  of  Ionia,  we 
may  mention  Mimnermua  of  Cdophon,  the  firat 
poet  of  the  amatory  elegy ; Anacrmn  of  Teoa,  who 
tang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  mnaic  of  the  lyre  ; 
Thdea  of  MileUit,  AnruaiptBa  of  Claaomenae,  and 
aeveral  other  early  philceophera ; the  early  annaliau, 
Cadmua,  Dmuyaiut,  and  Hecataeua,  all  of  Milelua  ; 
and,  in  the  fin  arU,  beaidca  being  the  home  of 
that  exquiaitely  beautiful  order  of  araiitectnre,  the 
Ionic,  and  poaaetaing  many  of  the  moat  magnificent 
umplea  in  the  world,  Ionia  waa  the  nadre  country 
of  uut  refined  achool  of  painting,  which  boaated 
the  namet  of  Zeuxia,  Apellea,  and  Parrhatiia.  The 
moat  flouriahing  period  in  the  hiaury  of  Ionia  ia 
that  during  which  it  waa  aubjeet  to  Peraia  ; but  iu 
proaperity  laaud  dll  the  decline  of  the  ^mam 
empire,  nirder  which  iu  citiea  were  among  the 
chief  reaoru  of  the  ceiebrated  teachera  of  rhetoric 
and  philoeophy.  The  important  place  which  aoine 
of  the  chief  citiea  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  hia- 
tory of  Chriatianity,  ia  atteaud  by  the  Jelt  of  At 
ApooUto,  and  the  epiatlea  of  8t.  Paul  to  the 
Epbeaiana,  and  of  Sl  John  to  the  7 churchea  of 
Aaia. 

ISalnm  Maxa  (’Idnot  wda^ar,  Tdmor  wfAwyer, 

Teelii  arUavTo,  ’l^ior  r6fm),  a part  of  the  Medi- 
tetranean  Sea  between  Itdy  and  Oreece,  araa  S.  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the  W.  at  Hydruntam 
in  Calabria,  and  on  the  E.  at  Oricna  in  Epitua,  or 
at  the  Cerannian  itMontaina.  In  more  atKient  timea 
the  Adriatic  waa  called  'Idrior  or  *Idries  «dA- 
aor;  while  at  a buer  time  the  Ionium  Hare  ittelf 
waa  induded  in  the  Adriatic,  In  iU  wideat  aigni- 
ficadon  the  Ionium  Mate  included  the  More  dhea- 
/toB,  OeCiaMe  and  /eonua.  lu  name  waa  uaually 
derived  by  the  ancienu  finim  the  wanderinga  of  lo, 
but  it  araa  more  probably  ao  called  from  the  Ionian 
cohmica,  which  aetded  in  Cephallenia  and  the 
other  ialaiidt  the  W.  coaau  of  Otceoe. 

Uphon  (Tapm),  aon  of  Sophoclea,  by  Nieo- 
atiute,  araa  a di^nguiahed  tragic  poet.  He  brought 
out  tragediea  during  the  life  of  kit  fiuher,  and  araa 
atill  flouriahing  in  >.  c.  405,  the  year  in  which 
Ariatophanea  brought  out  the  Frog*.  For  the 
celebrated  alary  of  hia  nndndful  charge  againat  hia 
fether,  aee  SornocLU. 

IpUbc  (’I^idt),  L e.  Evadne,  a danghter  of 
Iphit,  and  wife  of  Capaneua. 

Iphioloa  or  Iphiclu  'I^uiAet  or 

T^Atdr).  1.  to  of  Amphitryon  and  Alemene 
of  Thebea,  waa  one  night  younger  than  hia  half- 
brother  Hetcnlea.  He  waa  firat  mariied  to  Aulo- 
meduaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcatboua,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  lolaua,  and  afterwardt  to  the 
youngeat  daughter  of  Croon.  He  accompanied 
Hermlea  on  aeveral  of  hia  expeditioau,  and  alao 
took  port  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  fell  in  battle 
agaimt  the  aom  of  Hippocoon,  or*  according  to 
another  account,  araa  wounded  in  the  battle  againat 
the  Malionidae,  and  araa  carried  to  Pheneoa,  where 
he  died.— 9.  Son  of  Theaiina  by  Laophonu  or 
Dr'idamia  or  Eurythemia  or  Lencippe.  He  Uxdt 
part  in  the  Caljilonian  bant  and  tho  expedition 
of  the  Argocuuite.»8.  Son  of  Pbylacae,  and 
gtondton  of  Dtioo  end  Cljmene,  or  eon  of  C«iibaliit 
and  Cljmene.  the  daughter  of  Minyaa.  He  wu 
i married  to  Diomedia  or  Astjoebe,  and  wm  the 
fiitbcr  of  Podaroee  and  ProteeiUna.  He  wae  alao 
one  of  the  ArgonauU  ; and  he  poeeeaied  large  berda 
of  oxen,  whi^  be  gare  to  the  leor  M elampcti.  He 
mta  alao  celebimted  for  hit  awiftaen  in  numii^a 
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Iphicr&te«  (*l^jcpdn|f),  the  famous  Athenian 
ffeneral,  was  the  son  of  a shoemaker.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  gallaniry  in 
battle  : and  in  B.&  31^4.  when  he  was  only  2o 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  command  of  the  foroes  which  they  sent  to 
the  Aid  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  CoroncsL 
In  393  he  commnnded  Uie  Athenian  forces  at 
Corinth,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  an 
importani  improrement  in  military  Uctics  — the 
formation  of  a body  of  targeteers  {w*Kraarai)  pos- 
sessing, to  a certain  extent,  the  advantages  of 
heavy  and  light-armed  forces.  This  he  etfected 
by  substituting  a small  target  for  the  heavy  shield, 
adopting  a lunger  sword  and  spear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a linen  corslet.  At  the 
head  of  his  targeteers  he  defeated  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed a Spartan  Mom  in  the  following  year  (392), 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated  throughout 
Greece.  In  the  same  year  1m  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  at  Corinth  by  Chabrias.  In  389  he  was 
sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  Anazibini,  wbo 
was  defeated  by  him  and  slain  in  the  following  year. 
On  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387,  Iphicmtes 
went  to  Thrace  to  assist  S^thes,  king  of  the 
Odrysae,  but  he  soon  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cotys,  wbo  gnvc  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. In  377  Iphicmtes  was  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
with  the  command  of  a mercenary  force,  to  aaiist 
Phanoabazus,  in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjection  ; but 
the  expedition  failed  through  a misunderstanding 
between  Iphicmtes  and  Phamabaxus.  In  373 
Iphicmtes  was  sent  to  Corcym,  in  conjunction  with 
Caliistmtus  and  Chabrias,  in  the  command  of  an 
Athenian  force,  and  he  remained  in  the  Ionian  sea 
till  the  peace  of  871  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
About  367,  hs  was  sent  against  Ampbipolit,  and 
after  carrying  on  the  war  agamst  this  place  for  3 
years,  w*as  superseded  by  Timotheos.  Shortly 
afterwards,  ho  assisted  his  father-in-law  Cotyi,  in 
bis  war  against  Athens  for  the  possession  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Atheniana  After 
the  death  of  Chabrias  (357)  Iphicmtes,  Timotbens, 
and  Menestheus  were  join^  with  Chares  as  com- 
manders in  the  Social  War,  and  were  proeeeuted 
by  their  uuscnipuloos  colleague,  because  they  had 
refused  to  risk  an  engagement  in  a storm.  Tphi- 
emtes  was  acquitted.  From  the  period  of  his  trial 
be  seems  to  have  lived  quietly  at  Athens.  He 
died  before  348.  Iphicmtes  has  been  commended 
for  his  combined  prudence  and  energy  as  a general. 
The  wont  words,  he  said,  that  a commander  could 
niter  were,  **  1 should  not  have  expected  it.**  His 
services  were  highly  valued  by  the  Athenians,  and 
weie  rewarded  by  them  with  almost  unprecedented 
honours. 

lphigenIa*(T^7s«'s<a),  according  to  the  most 
common  tmdition,  a danghter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Ciytaemoestm,  but  according  to  others,  a daughter 
of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought  up  by  Cly- 
taemnestm  as  a foster-child.  Agamemnon 
once  killed  a stag  in  the  grove  of  Artemis  ; or  he 
bad  boasted  that  the  goddess  hsrsolf  could  not  hit 
better ; or  he  had  vowed  in  the  year  in  which 
Iphigenia  was  bom  to  sacriboe  the  most  beautiful 
production  of  that  year,  but  bod  afterwards  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  his  vow.  One  of  tbcae  circumstances 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calm  which 
detained  tbs  Greek  fieci  in  Aulis,  when  the  Greeks 
wanted  to  »ii  against  Troy.  The  seer  Calchas 
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declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  the 
only  means  of  propitiatiug  Artemis.  Agamminon 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  Iphigenia  was  brought 
to  Chalcis  under  the  pretext  of  being  married  to 
Achilles.  When  Iphigenia  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed,  Artemis  carried  her  in  a cloud  to 
Taurit,  where  she  became  the  priestew  of  the  god- 
dess, and  a stag  was  substituted  for  her  by  Artemis. 
While  Iphigenia  was  serving  Artemis  as  priestess 
in  Tauris,  her  brother  Orestes  and  his  fnend 
Pylades  came  to  Tauris  to  carry  off  the  image 
of  the  goddess  at  this  place,  which  was  believed  to 
have  fitUen  from  heaven.  As  strangers  they  were 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  ; but 
Iphigenia  recognised  her  brother,  and  fled  with 
him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  the  mean- 
time Eiectrt,  anoth»  sister  of  Orestes,  had  heard 
that  hs  had  been  sacrificed  in  Tauris  by  the 
priestess  of  Artemis.  At  Delphi  she  met  Ipbi- 
genia,  whom  she  supposed  had  murdered  Orestes. 
She  therefore  resolved  to  d<'prive  Iphigenia  of  her 
sight,  but  WM  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
Orestes ; and  a scene  of  recognition  took  place. 
AH  now  returned  to  Mycenae  ; but  Iphigenia 
carried  the  statue  of  Artemis  to  the  Attic  town  of 
Brauron  near  Marathon.  She  there  died  as 
priestess  of  the  goddess. — As  a dangh  ter  of  Theseus 
Iphigenia  was  connected  with  the  heroic  families 
of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils  aiui  most 
costly  garments  which  had  bean  worn  by  women  who 
had  died  in  childbirth  were  dedicated  to  her.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  Iphigenia  never  died  but 
was  changed  by  Artemis  into  Hecate,  or  was  en- 
dowed by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and  eternal 
youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Orilocbia  became 
the  wife  of  Achilles  in  the  island  of  Leuce.  — The 
Locedaemomans  maintained  that  the  image  of  Ar^ 
temia,  which  Iphigenia  and  Orestee  had  carried 
away  fium  Tauris,  was  preserved  in  Sparta  and  not 
in  Attica,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  former  place 
under  the  name  of  Artemis  Orthia  Both  in  Attica 
ond  in  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Iphigenia  in  early  timea.  In  place  of  these  human 
sacrifices  the  Spartan  youths  were  ofMrwards 
scourged  at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Ortbia.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  Iphigenia  was  originally  the 
same  as  Artemis  herself. 

IphimMla  or  Iphlmi^ 

daughter  of  Triope,  and  wife  of  Aloens.  Bring  in 
love  with  Poseidon,  she  often  walked  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  collected  its  waters  in  her  lap,  whence  she 
became,  by  Poseidon,  the  mother  of  the  Aloldae, 
Otns  and  Epbialtee.  Wliile  Ipbimedia  and  her 
daughter,  Pancratis,  were  celebrating  the  oigiee  of 
Dionysus  on  Mount  Drius,  they  were  carried  off  by 
Thradan  pirates  to  Naxos  or  Strongyle  ; but  they 
were  delivered  by  the  Aloldae. 

l|diii  (*1^>).  1.  Son  of  Alector,  and  &ther  nf 
Ete^os  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Capaneus,  was 
king  of  Argos.  He  advised  Polynices  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  of  Harmonia  to  Eriphyle,  that 
she  might  persuade  her  husband  Ampbiaraus  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
lost  his  two  children,  and  therefore  left  his  kingdom 
to  Stbenelus,  son  of  Capaneus.  2.  Son  of  Stbe- 
nelus,  and  brother  of  Eurystbeoa,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  Aeetes.«*8. 
A youth  in  love  with  Anaxmrete.  [Akaxarstb.] 
4.  Daughter  of  Ligdus  and  Telethusa,  of  Pkaes- 
tns  in  Crete.  She  was  brooght  up  as  a boy,  on  the 
adrke  of  Iria,  because  her  &ther,  previous  to  her 
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birth,  had  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed,  if  it  should 
be  a girl.  When  Iphit  bad  grown  up,  and  wan 
to  be  betrothed  to  lanthe,  the  waa  metamorphoeed 
bj  I»ie  into  a youth. 

Iphltoi  ("l^iTot).  L Son  of  Eurytoa  of  Oechalia, 
one  of  the  A^fonauU,  waa  afteramrda  killed  by 
Uemilee.  (For  detaila,  aee  p.310,  a.)«»8.  Son 
of  Naubolni,  and  father  of  Scbedioa,  Epiatrophua, 
and  Eunmoroe,  in  Pliocia,  likewise  one  of  the 
Argonaou.*-*8.  Son  of  Haemon,  or  Pmxonidet, 
or  Iphitua,  king  of  Elia,  restored  the  Olympic 
games,  and  instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war 
during  their  celebntion,  s.  c.  8K4. 

Ipitia  (^I^or),  a small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
celohrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
battle  which  closed  the  great  contest  between  the  | 
generals  of  Alexander  for  the  succession  to  bis  , 
empire,  and  in  w*hich  Antigonus  was  defeated  and 
slain.  D.C.  801.  [Antigonus.]  The  site  is  un- 
known, but  it  appears  to  hare  been  about  the  centre 
of  Phrygia,  not  £sr  from  Stknada. 

lim  (E7po,*lpd),a  mountain  fortress  in  Messenia, 
memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristoinenes  defended 
himself  for  11  years  against  the  Spartans.  Its 
capture  by  the  Spartans  in  b.  c.  668  put  an  end  to 
the  2nd  Messeoian  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  the  same  as  iia  {!L  tx.  160).  one  of  the  7 cities, 
which  Agamemnon  promised  to  Achilles. 

Ireiia^  (Etpqmiov X one  of  the  early  Christtan 
fiithers,  was  probably  bom  at  Smyrna  between 
A.n.  120  and  140.  In  his  early  youth  he  heard 
Polycarp.  He  afterwards  went  to  GauX  and  in 
1 77  succeeded  Poihinus  as  bishop  of  Lyon.  He 
made  many  conrerts  from  heathenism,  and  was 
most  octire  in  opposing  the  .Gnostics,  especially  the 
Valentinians.  lie  seems  to  have  lired  till  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  centory.  The  only  work  of 
Irenaeus  now  extast,  Advervu  Hoertt^  is  in- 
tended to  refute  the  (>noftics.  The  original  <}reek 
is  lost,  with  the  exeeption  of  a few  fra^ents,  but 
the  work  exists  in  a barbarous,  but  ancient  Latin 
Tsrsioiw  Edited  by  Orabe,  Oxon.  1702. 

Iri&a  called  Fax  by  the  Romans, 

the  ^deas  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  one  of  the 
Horae.  [Horab.]  After  the  victory  of  Timotheus 
over  the  Lacedaenfenians,  altars  were  erected  te  her 
at  Athens  at  the  pablk  expense.  Her  siatae  at 
Athens  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiaraut, 
carrying  in  its  anna  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth, 
and  another  stood  near  that  of  Heetia  Hi  the  Pry- 
taneum.  At  Rome,  where  peace  was  also  wor- 
shipped as  a goddess,  she  had  a magnificent  temple, 
whi^  was  built  by  the  emperor  V espasian.  Pax  is 
represented  on  coins  as  a youthM  female,  holding 
in  her  left  arm  a comacopia,  and  in  her  right  hana 
an  olive  branch  or  the  staff  of  Mercury.  S^etimes 
she  appears  in  the  act  of  burning  a pile  of  arms,  or 
carrying  corn-cars  in  her  band  or  upon  her  bead. 

liii  rifNfX  daughter  of  Tbauraai  (whence  she 
is  called  ThaumantioM)  and  of  Electro,  and  sister 
of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Iliad  she  appears  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  especially  of  ^us  and 
Hera.  In  the  Odyssey,  Hermes  is  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  Iris  it  never  mentioned.  Iris 
appears  to  have  been  originally  the  personification 
of  the  rainbow,  for  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in 
the  skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appears, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Some  poets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itael^  but 
other  writers  repreoont  the  rainbow  as  oely  the 
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road  on  which  Iris  travels,  and  whkh  therefore 
appears  whenever  the  goddeos  wants  it,  and  va- 
nishes when  it  it  no  longer  needed.  In  the  earlier 
poets,  Iris  appears  as  a virgin  goddess  ; but  in  the 
later,  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyms,  and  the  mother 
of  Eros.  Iris  is  represented  in  works  of  art  dressed 
in  a long  and  wide  tunk,  over  which  hangs  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to  her 
shoulders,  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in  her  left 
hand,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a pitcher. 

Irii  C'lpir:  yetkiU/rmaJe)^  ^ considerable  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  rises  on  the  N.  ride  of  the  N.most 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  S.  of  Pontus,  and 
flows  first  W.  put  Comnna  Pontica,  then  N.  to 
Amssia,  where  it  turns  to  the  E.  to  Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis),  where  it  receives  the  Lycus,  and 
then  flows  N.  through  the  territory  of  Themtscyra 
into  the  Sinus  Amisenus.  Xenophon  states  Hs 
breadth  at  3 plethra. 

Inu  (^Ipor).  L Son  of  Actor,  and  father  of 
Earydamus  and  Eurytion.  He  purified  Peleus, 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  hit  brother ; but 
during  the  chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  Peleus 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Trus. 
Peleus  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  offering  him 
his  flocks  ; but  I ms  would  not  accept  them,  and  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  Peleus  allowed  them  to 
ran  wborever  they  pleased.  A wolf  devoured  the 
sheep,  but  was  thereupon  changed  into  a stone, 
which  was  shown,  in  later  times,  on  the  feontier 
between  Ixicris  and  Phocis.>*9.  l‘he  well-known 
beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  name  wu  Arnaeut, 
but  he  wu  called  Iras  because  be  wu  the  mes- 
senger of  the  soiioro  of  Penelope.  He  wu  slain 
by  Ulysses. 

Is  (*Ir:  //H),  a dty  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia, 
8 days*  ioumey  from  Babylon,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  upon  a little  river  of  the  same 
name.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  the  springs  of 
uphaltus,  from  which  wu  obtained  the  bitumen 
that  wu  used,  instead  of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of 
Babylon. 

Imoi  (^Icroiot).  1.  One  of  the  1 0 Attic  orators, 
wu  born  at  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Athens  at  an 
I early  age.  He  wu  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysiu 
and  Isocrates.  He  wu  afterwards  engaged  in 
writing  judieia]  orations  for  others,  and  established 
a rhetorM  school  at  Athens,  in  whkh  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil.  It  is  further  said  that 
lueus  composed  for  Dmosthenes  the  speeches 
against  his  guardkns,  or  nt  leut  assisted  him  in 
the  composition.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  lived  between  b.  c.  420  and  348.  Isaeus 
it  said  to  have  written  64  orations,  but  of  these 
only  11  are  extant  They  all  relate  to  questions 
of  inheritance,  and  afford  considerable  informa- 
tion respecting  this  branch  of  the  Attk  law.  The 
style  of  Isaeu  is  clear  and  concise,  and  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  powerful.  His  orations 
ore  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek 
orators.  [DaM06THBTrB.a.]  There  is  a good  se. 
parate  edition  by  Sebdmann,  Greifswald,  IS.’U. 

A sophist  and  rhetorician,  a native  of  Asayria, 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

Isigfiraf  ('locty^pos),  the  leader  of  the  oli- 
gsrchical  party  at  Athena,  in  opposition  to  Clis- 
tbenes,  B.C.  510.  He  wu  expelled  from  Athens 
by  the  popular  party,  although  supported  by  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  Spartana 

iMBdar  (^loaefpotX  son  of  Belleraphon,  killed 
by  Aim  b the  fight  with  the  Solymi 
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1 river  in  Gnllia  Narbonen«i«,  de> 
tcendi  from  the  GraUn  AIpe,  flow*  W.  with  • rapid 
fttream,  and  dow$  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valentia. 
At  iti  junction  with  the  Rhone  Fabiue  Aemilianue 
defeat^  the  Allobrogea  and  Arvemi,  B.a  1‘21. 

Iiaorla  (d  *l<ravpiio,  d * dUtriet  of 

Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Taunia,  between 
Piaidia  and  Cilicia,  of  which  the  aiicienta  knew 
little  beyond  the  tmubleaome  fact,  that  it«  inha- 
bitanU,  the  laauri  were  daring  robbert, 

whose  inconions  into  the  surrounding  districts  re- 
ceiTcd  only  a temporary  check  from  the  victory 
over  them,  which  gain^  for  L.  Serviljus  the  sur- 
name of  Imuricus  (b.  c.  75).  Their  chief  city  was 
called  Isauia. 

Zsea.  L (Atmituier  or  Bridport  or  Exeter)^  the 
capital  of  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnoiiii  in  the  ^.W. 
of  Britain.  ~ 8.  {Caer  Leon^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Usk),  a town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Legio  IL  There  are  many  Roman 
remains  at  Coer  Leom,  The  word  Leon  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Legio : Coer  is  the  old  Celtic  name. 

iMhyt*  [Abbculapius.] 

Itid&iu  (’loi'Swpor).  X.  Of  Aegae,  a Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  5 of  whoee  epigrams  are 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.— *8.  Of  Cbaraa, 
a ge<^ntphical  writer,  who  probably  lived  under 
tbe  ^iriy  Roman  emperors.  His  work,  2raBf*cl 
flopdicoi,  is  printed  in  tbe  edition  of  the  minor 
geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1703.  •—>8.  Of 
Gasa,  a Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
Proclus  and  Marinos,  whom  he  succeeded  ss  chief 
of  the  school.  **4.  Of  Pelosium,  a Christian  exe- 
tetical  writer,  a native  of  Alexandria,  who  spent 
his  life  in  a monastery  near  Pelusiom,  of  which  be 
was  the  abbot  He  died  about  a.  o.  450.  As 
many  as  2013  of  his  letters  are  extant.  They  are 
almost  all  expositions  of  Scripture.  Publish^  at 
Paria,  1638.^6.  Bishop  of  Hispalis  {SetniU)  in 
Spain,  from  a.  d.  600  to  636,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
ancient  literature.  A great  number  of  his  works 
is  still  extant,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
them  is  his  Oru/inmm  s.  Etymciogiarum  Uhri  XX, 
This  work  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciencea, 
and  treats  of  all  subjecu  in  litetmtore,  science,  and 
religion,  «*hich  were  studied  at  that  time.  It  was 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages.  Published  in  the 
Corpus  Grammaticorum  Veterum,  Ltndemann,  Lipa. 
1833.  A complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Isidorus  was  published  by  Arevali,  Rom.,  1797~ 
1803,  7 vols.  4to.<*»6.  Of  Miletus,  the  rider  and 
younger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian. 

lalg^nui  a Greek  writer,  of  on- 

certain  date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Pliny,  wrote  a work  entitled  ''Awicrra,  a few  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant.  Published  in  Wester- 
mann^  Paradoxoorapki^  Brunswick,  1888. 

Islondu  ('I<r(4v3a:  'I<rm»4c5r,  Isiondentis),  a 
city  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor.  E.  of  tbe  district  of 
Cibyra,  and  5 Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Terroessus. 
Mr.  Fellows  lately  discovered  oonsiderable  ruins 
12  miles  from  Pesge,  which  be  supposes  to  be 
those  of  Isionda. 

Itis  (*l<rit),  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  divi- 
nities. The  ideas  entertained  about  her  underwent 
very  great  changes  in  antiquity.  She  is  described  ' 
as  tbe  wife  of  Qtiris  and  tbe  mother  of  Homs. 
As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  taught  the  people  | 
the  use  of  tbe  plough,  so  Isis  invented  tbe  culti-  i 
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vntion  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  were  carried 
about  in  the  proceesi<ms  at  her  festival  She  was 
the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which  the  Egyptians 
called  their  mother : whence  she  and  Osiris  were 
the  only  divinities  that  were  worshipped  by  all  the 
Egyptians.  This  simple  and  primitive  notion  of 
the  Egyptians  was  modified  at  an  early  period 
through  the  influence  of  the  East,  with  which 
Egypt  came  into  contact,  and  at  a later  time 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Osiris 
and  Isis  came  gradually  to  be  considered  as  divi- 
nities of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Tbe  Egyptian 
priests  represented  that  the  principal  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Greece  came  from  Egypt : and  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  this  belief  became  esta- 
blished among  the  learned  men  in  Greece.  Hence 
Isis  was  identified  with  Demetet,  and  Osiris  with 
Dionysus,  and  the  suflimngs  of  Isis  were  accord- 
ingly modified  to  harmonise  with  the  mythns  of 
the  unfortunate  Demeter.  As  Isis  was  the  goddess 
of  the  moon,  she  was  also  identified  with  lo.  [la] 
— The  worship  of  Isis  prevailed  extensively  in 
Greece.  It  sms  introducs^  into  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Sulla ; and  though  the  senate  made  many  at- 
tempts to  suppress  her  worship,  and  ordered  her 
temples  to  be  destroyed,  yet  the  new  religious  rites 
took  deep  root  at  R^e,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  B.  c.  43  tbe  triumvirs  courted  tbe  popular 
favour  by  building  a new  temple  of  Isis  and 
Senpis.  Augustus  forbade  any  temples  to  be 
erected  to  Isis  in  the  city  ; but  this  command  was 
afterwards  disregarded  ; and  under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis 
became  nrmly  established.  The  roost  importwt 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  whence  she  was  called  Isis  Campensis. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  tbe  goddess  wore  linen 
garments,  whence  she  herself  is  called  /unpero. 
Those  initiated  in  her  mysteries  wore  in  the  public 
processions  masks  representing  the  heads  of  dt^s. 
In  works  of  art  Isis  appears  in  figure  and  coun- 
tenance like  Hera:  she  wears  a long  tunic,  and 
her  upper  garment  is  fastened  on  her  breast  by  a 
knot : her  head  is  crowned  with  a lotos  flower, 
and  her  right  hand  bolds  the  sistruro.  Her  son 
Homs  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a fine  naked 
boy,  holding  the  fore-finger  on  4he  mouth,  with  a 
lotus  fiower  on  his  head,  and  a cornucopia  in  hia 
left  hand.  The  German  goddess  Itis  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  is  probably  tbe  same  as  Hertha. 

limkru  ClfffAopos:  a town  in 

Thrace,  near  Maron^  situated  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name,  which  produced  excetlent  wine.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a town  of  the 
Cieones.  Near  it  was  the  lake  lamirii  Clofiaplt), 
Tbe  poets  frequently  use  tbe  adjective  hmarins  as 
equivident  to  Thracian.  Thus  Ovid  calls  Tereus, 
king  of  Thrace,  Itmaruu  tyramnue  {Am,  ii.  6.  7), 
and  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  Jtaiariia  rex 
{Met  xiti.  530). 

limfine  (T<r^^Kir>.  X.  Daughter  of  Asopus, 
wife  of  Argus,  and  mother  of  lasos  and  la 
•->8.  Daughter  of  Oedipus  and  Jocasta,  and  sister 
of  Antigone. 

Ismfiims  Cltr^^rof),  a small  river  in  Bceotia, 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithaeron,  flows  through 
Thebes,  and  falls  into  the  lake  H vlica.  The  brook 
Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Theban  story,  flowed  into 
the  Ismenus.  From  this  river  Apollo  was  called 
limemut.  His  temple,  the  lememmm^  at  which 
the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria  was  cdkbmted* 
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WM  titoftted  outside  the  city.  The  rirer  is  said  to 
have  beea  originally  called  lAdon,  and  to  haTe  de- 
rived its  nibs^uent  name  from  Ismenus,  a son  of 
Asopus  and  Metope.  According  to  other  traditioDs, 
Ismenus  was  a son  of  Araphion  and  Niobe,  who 
when  struck  by  the  arrow  of  Apollo  leaped  into  a 
river  near  Thebes,  which  was  hence  called  Ismenua 
la&eHtao  (*l^o«c^rnr),  one  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Theodoms,  and  was  bom 
at  Athens  B.C.  436.  Theodoms  was  a man  of 
wealth,  and  educated  his  son  with  the  greatest 
care.  Among  his  teachers  were  Tisiaa,  Uorgias, 
Prodicus,  and  also  Socrates.  Since  Isocrates  was 
naturally  timid,  and  of  a weakly  constitution,  he 
did  not  come  forward  as  a pablio  speaker  himself^ 
but  devoted  himself  to  giving  instruction  in  watory, 
and  writing  orations  for  otoera.  He  6rst  taught 
rhetoric  in  Chios,  and  afterwards  at  Athena.  At 
the  latter  place  he  met  with  great  succeta,  and 
gradually  acquired  a large  fortune  by  his  pro- 
^raaion.  He  had  100  pupilii  every  one  of  whom 
paid  him  1000  drachmae.  He  alao  derived  a large 
income  from  the  omtions  which  he  wrote  for  othera ; 
thus,  he  received  20  talents  for  the  apeech  which 
he  composed  for  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprus.  Al- 
though Isocrates  took  no  part  in  public  afiaira,  he 
wna  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  had  destroyed 
the  last  hopes  of  freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  B.  c.  338,  at  the  age  of  98.  — The  school  of 
Isocrates  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  public  oratory  at  Athens.  No 
other  rhetorician  bad  so  many  disciples  of  celebrity. 
The  language  of  Isocrates  forms  a gres(t  contrast 
with  the  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as 
with  the  sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His 
style  U artiBcia).  The  carefully-rounded  periods, 
and  the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expres- 
sions, are  features  which  remind  us  of  the  sophists. 
The  immense  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  may  be  iitforred  from  the 
statement,  that  he  was  engaged  for  1 0,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  15  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  ora- 
tion alone.  There  were'  in  antiquity  60  orations 
w’hich  went  nnder  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  they 
were  not  all  recognised  as  genuine.  Only  21  have 
come  down  to  ua  Of  these  8 were  written  for  the 
courts ; all  the  others  are  political  discourses, 
intended  to  be  read  by  a large  public.  The  most 
celebrated  is  his  Panegyric  oration,  in  which  he  > 
shows  what  services  Athens  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  every  period  of  her  histmyr,  and  contends 
that  she,  and  not  Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy 
in  Greece.  The  omtions  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  orators.  The  best  separate 
edition  is  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Torici,  183^ 

Ina  ('Itf-ea),  daughter  of  Macareus  of  Lesbos, 
and  beloved  by  Apollo,  from  whom  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Issa  is  said  to  have  received  its  name. 

lua  (Issaeus:  Ltssa),  a small  island  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  oflf 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  «'ai  coloniicd  at  an  early 
period  by  Greeks.  It  w*as  inhabited  by  a hardy 
race  of  sailors,  whose  barks  (iemU  /ssoei)  were 
much  prised.  The  iKsaei  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Illyrian  queen,  Teuta,  s.  c.  229  ; 
and  their  town  is  spoken  of  as  a jdace  of  importance 
in  Caesar's  time. 

IffSddnes  (’I^<n|33r€r),  a Scythian  tribe,  in 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  the  £.mMt  peo]^  with 
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whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  had 
any  intercourse.  Their  country  was  in  Cfnai  Tar- 
fiiry,  near  the  Massagetae,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  manners.  They  are  represented  as  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  borders  of  Serica. 

IflMenB  flimia  (4  'laouths  «r4Xr«r:  Gtd/  of 
Itkenderoom)^  the  deep  gulf  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
the  Meditenanean,  between  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
named  after  the  town  of  lasva  The  width  U 
about  8 miles.  The  coast  is  much  altered  since 
ancient  times. 

ludrla  ('Itrirwpfa),  a surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived from  Mu  Issorioo,  in  Laconia,  on  which  she 
had  a sanctuary. 

Isitti  (Toeoi,  also  T<r<rof,  Xen.:  Mo’ffcubr),  a city 
in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cilicia,  near  the  head  of 
the  luieus  Sinus,  and  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of 

M.  Amanus  called  the  Syrian  Gates  ; memorable  for 
the  great  battle  in  which  Alexander  defeated 
Darius  Codomannns  (b.  a 333),  which  was  fought 
in  a narrow  valley  near  the  town.  It  was  st  that 
time  large  and  flourishing,  but  its  imp<^taoce  was 
much  diminished  by  the  foundatiM  of  Alexandria 
in  its  neighbourhood.  lu  exact  site  is  doubtful 

ZfUOTtaoB.  [OBHiiaNia,  pp^  281,  b,  282,  a.] 

Istar.  [Danvbius.] 

liter,  a Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a slave  of 
Callimachus,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  and  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptnleroy  Evergetes 
(B.C.  247 — 222),  He  wrote  a large  number  of, 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  an  AttAis, 
or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are  published 
by  C and  Tb.  Miiller,  Fragmenia  Hi^or.  Graec. 

Zstria  or  Hiitria,  a peninsula  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  on  the  W.  and  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  on 
the  £.  It  was  separated  from  Venetia  on  the  N.W.  ^ 
by  the  river  Timavus,  and  from  Illyricum  on  the 
R by  the  river  Arsia.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Xitri 
or  Hiftri,  were  a wariike  Illyrian  race,  who  carried 
on  several  wars  with  the  Romans,  till  their  final 
subjugation  by  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
ac.  177.  Their  chief  towns  were  Tbroxstb  and 
Pols.  Istria  was  originally  reckoned  part  of 
Illyricum,  but  from  the  time  of  Augustus  it  formed 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Upper  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  iu  name  it  was  believed  at  one  time  that  a 
branch  of  the  river  liter  (Danube)  flowed  into  the 
Adriaric. 

Xstrdpdlia,  Iftroi  or  IitrU  ('IirrpdroAir, 
rpor,  'lorplii,  Herod,  ii,  33 : /sfers),  a town  in 
Lower  Moeeia,  not  for  from  the  motftb  of  the 
Danube,  and  at  a little  distance  from  the  coast, 
was  a colony  from  Miletus. 

ItiUfo  ('IraAla),  signified,  from  the  time  of 
Augustas,  the  country  which  we  call  Italy.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mare  Ligusricum 
and  Tyrrhenum,  Tosenm  or  Inferum  ; on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Siculura  or  Ausonium  ; on  the  £.  by 
the  Mare  Adriaticum  or  Superum : and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Alps,  which  sweep  round  it  in  a temicircle, 
the  river  Varus  ( Par,  Fan>)  separating  it  on  the 

N. W.  from  Transalpine  Oa^  and  the  riv^  Arsia 

(,4rM)  on  the  N.E.  from  Illyricum.  The  name 
Italia,  however,  was  originally  used  to  indicate  a 
much  more  limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of 
the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  derived 
the  name  from  an  ancient  king  I talus  ; but  others, 
still  more  absurdly,  connect  it  with  the  old 
Italian  word  Italut  (in  Oscan,  vidu  or  an 

ox,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  oxen  1 But 
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th-^re  can  b«  no  doubt  that  Itniia^  or  ViUxUa^  m it  I 
wna  ftlto  called,  wiu  the  land  of  the  /to/i,  KtVo/i,  | 
Fitof/i,  or  Fito/i,  an  ancient  race,  who  are  better  | 
known  under  the  luime  of  Siculu  Tht*  race  wna  ! 
widelj  ipread  over  the  S.  half  of  the  peninsula, 
and  may  be  laid  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  X. 
by  a line  drawn  from  Mt.  Gtirganui  on  the  E.  to 
Terracina  on  the  W.  The  Greeki  were  ignorant 
of  thti  wide  extent  of  the  name.  According  to  I 
them  Italia  na»  originaDy  only  the  S.rooit  part  of  | 
what  WM  afterwards  caUed  Brmtium,  and  wat  | 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  a line  drawn  from  the  La-  | 
metic  to  the  Scyllciic  gulf.  They  afierwardi  ex- 
tended  the  name  to  signify  the  whole  cn*intry  $. 
of  Pniidonia  on  the  W.  and  Tarentum  on  the  E. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Tarentum  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  peniitiula,  about  H.C  272,  the 
name  Italia  had  a still  further  extension  given  to 
it.  It  then  simnhed  the  whole  country  subject  to 
the  Romans,  from  the  Sicilian  straits  as  far  N.  as 
the  Amut  and  the  Rubico.  The  country  N.  of 
those  riven  continued  to  be  called  Gallia  Cisalpina 
and  Liguria  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
Augustus  was  the  first  who  extended  the  name 
of  Italia,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  the  Po  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Alpa, 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Pola  in  Istria,  both 
hiclnsive.  In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when 
Maximtan  had  transfoired  the  imperial  residence 
to  Milan,  the  name  Italia  was  again  used  in  a 
narrower  compass.  As  it  had  originally  signified 
only  the  S.  of  the  counir>%  so  now  it  was  restricted 
to  the  N.,  comprising  the  5 provinces  of  Aemilia, 
Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  Betides 
Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  various  other 
names,  especially  by  the  poets.  These  were  HeS'- 
peria,  a name  which  the  Greeks  eave  to  it,  because 
it  lay  to  the  W.  of  Greece,  or  HMirperia  Magna, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Spain  [HasPBau],  and  8a> 
tnrnia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once  * 
reigned  in  I^atium.  The  names  of  sepamte  parts 
of  Italy  were  also  applied  by  the  poeis  to  the 
whole  country.  Thus  it  was  called  Oe&otria, 
originally  the  land  of  the  Ornotri,  in  the  eotintry 
afterwards  called  Bruttium  and  Lucan  ia:  Auso> 
nia,  or  Opiea,  or  Opiola,  originally  the  land  of 
the  Ausones  or  Ausonii,  Opici  or  Osci,  on  the  W.  { 
coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Campania : I 
Tyrrhenia,  pmperly  the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni,  also  | 
on  the  W.  coast.  N.  of  Ansonia  or  Opiea, and  more  ; 
especially  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Etruria:  ' 
lapygia,  properly  the  land  of  the  laprges  on  the 
E.  coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Calabria : 
and  Ombriea,  the  land  of  the  Umbri  on  the  E. 
coast,  alongside  of  Etruria.  — Italy  was  never  in- 
habited by  one  single  race.  It  contained  a great 
number  of  difTerent  races,  who  had  migrated  into 
the  country  at  a very  early  period.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  were  Pelasgians  or  Oenotrians, 
a branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  originally  in- 
habited Greece  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  were  also  called  Aborigines  and  Siculi,  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  same  ns  the 
Vitali  or  Itali.  At  the  time  when  Roman  history 
begins,  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the  following  races. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  between  its  right 
iMink  and  the  sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  ex- 
tended as  tar  N.  as  the  Alps.  Alongside  of  these, 
betw’een  the  left  bank  of  the  Til>er  and  the  Adria- 
tic, dwelt  the  Umbrians.  To  the  S.  of  the  Etru^ 
cam  were  the  Sacrani,  Caici,  or  Prisci,  Oecan  tribet, 
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who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by  the 
Sabinee,  had  overcome  the  Pelasgian  tribes  of  the 
Siculi,  Aborigines,  or  Latins,  and,  imitii^  with 
these  conquered  people,  bad  formed  the  people 
called  Prisci  Latini,  subsequently  simply  Latini. 
S.  of  these  again,  as  far  as  the  river  Laos,  were 
the  Opici,  who  were  also  called  Ausones  or  Au- 
runci.  and  to  whom  the  Volsci,  Sidicini,  SaiieuJi, 
and  Aequi,  also  belonged.  The  S.  of  the  peninsula 
was  inhabited  by  the  Oenotrians,  who  were  sub- 
»«{uently  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  numerous 
<*r«eit  colonies  founded  along  the  coasts.  $.  of 
tiM*  Umbrians,  extending  as  fiir  as  Mt  Qargann% 
dwelt  the  various  Sabellran  or  Sabine  tribes,  the 
Sabines  proper,  the  Peligni,  Marsi,  Mamicini, 
Vestini,  and  Hemid,  from  which  tribes  the  war- 
like race  of  the  Samnitet  subsequently  sprung. 
From  Mt  Oargnnus  to  tlie  S.  E.  extremity  of  tho 
peninsula,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Dao- 
tiians  or  Apulians,  Peocetii,  Meesapii,  and  Sallen- 
tint.  An  -account  of  these  people  is  given  in  se- 
j parate  articles.  They  were  all  eventually  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  following  were  the  chief  divisions  of  Italy,  an 
account  of  which  is  also  given  in  separate  articles  : 
1.  Upper  Italy,  which  extended  from  the  Alps  to 
the  rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E. 
It  comprehended,  1.  LiotmtA.  2.  Gallia  Ci-^ 
ALPINA.  9.  V'B.\rn.i,inclnding03nvta.  4.  Istria. 
U.  Central  Italy,  sometimes  called  Italia  Pro- 
pria (a  term  not  used  by  the  ancients),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Upper  Italy,  and 
Magna  Graecia  or  Lower  Italy,  extended  from  the 
rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E,,  to 
the  rivers  Silarus  on  the  W.  and  Frento  on  the 
£.  It  comprehended,  1.  Etruria.  2.  Umbria. 
3.  PiCBNUM.  4.  Samkium,  including  the  country 
of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Morrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni, 
Aic.  5.  Latium.  6.  Campania.  IIL  Lower 
Italy,  or  Ma^na  Graecia;  included  the  remaining 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  rivers  Silanis  and 
Frento.  It  comprehended,  1.  Apulia,  including 
Calabria.  2.  Lucania-  3.  Bruttium.  — Au- 
gustus divided  Italy  into  the  following  II  He- 
giones.  1.  lAitium  and  Campania.  2.  The  land 
of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.  3.  Lucania 
and  Bruttium.  4.  The  land  of  the  Frentani,  Mar- 
rucini,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Sabini,  together 
with  Saranium.  5.  Picenura.  6.  Umbria  and  the 
district  of  Ariminum,  in  what  was  formerly  called 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  7.  Etmria.  8.  Gallia  Ci«pa- 
daim.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The  R p.irt  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Venetia.  Camia,  and  Istria.  1 1.  The 
W.  part  of  Oallin  Transpadana.  — The  leading 
feature*  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  are  ik> 
well  described  by  a modem  writer,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  u‘ords.  ^ The  mere  plan- 
geography  of  Italy  gives  us  its  shap^  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  towns ; to  these  it  may  add  a semicircle 
of  mountains  round  the  N.  boundary,  to  represent 
the  Alps  ; and  another  long  line  stretching  down 
the  middle  of  the  country,  to  represent  the  Apen- 
nines. But  let  US  carry  this  on  a little  further, 
and  give  life  and  harmony  to  whnt  is  at  present  at 
once  lifeless  and  conbised.  Observe,  in  the  first 
plare,  how  the  Apennine  line,  beginning  from  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Alps,  runs  across  Italy  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  separates  na- 
turally the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cis- 
alpine OauL  Observe  again,  how  the  Alps,  aAer 
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miming  N.  and  S.  where  they  divide  Italy  from 
France,  turn  then  away  to  the  FLward,  runnint; 
almost  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  till  they  too  touch 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  confines  of  Istria. 
Thus  between  these  2 lines  of  mountains  there  is 
enclosed  one  great  basin  or  plain  ; enclosed  on  3 
sides  by  mountains,  open  only  on  the  E.  to  the  sea. 
Obserre  how  widely  it  spreads  itself  ont,  and  then 
see  bow  well  it  is  water^.  One  great  river  (the 
Po)  fiows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent  ; and  this 
it  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descending 
towards  it  on  either  side,  from  the  Alps  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other.  Then, 
descending  into  Italy  proper,  ws  find  the  com- 
plexity of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance  with 
Its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not  one  simple 
central  ridge  of  mountains,  having  a broad  belt  of 
level  country  on  either  side  between  it  and  the 
sea  ; nor  yet  is  it  a chain  rising  immediately  from 
the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the  Andes  in  S.  America, 
and  leaving  room  therefore  on  the  other  side  for 
wide  plains  of  table  land,  and  for  rivers  with  a 
sufficient  length  of  eonrse  to  become  at  last  great 
and  narigable.  It  is  a back-borte,  thickly  set  with 
spines  of  unequal  length,  some  of  them  running 
out  at  regular  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
others  twisted  so  strangely  that  they  ofreu  run  for 
a long  way  parallel  to  the  back- bone,  or  main  ridge, 
and  interlo^  with  one  another  in  a maxe  almost  i 
inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  disorder, 
in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the  Apennines,' 
being  twisted  rotind,  run  parallel  to  the  sea  and  to 
their  own  central  chain,  and  thus  leave  an  interval 
of  plain  between  their  bases  and  the  Mediterranean, 
volcanic  agency  has  broken  up  the  space  thus  left 
with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own 
croation,  as  in  the  ease  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the 
Alban  bills  near  Home.  Speaking  generally,  then. 
Italy  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  valleys 
pent  in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming 
a country  to  itselC  and  cut  off  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  others.  Its  several  parts  are  Isolated  by 
nature,  and  no  art  of  man  can  thoroughly  unite 
them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  character  of 
Italian  scenery : the  constant  combination  of  a 
mountain  outline,  and  all  the  wild  features  of  a 
mountain  country,  with  the  wild  vegetation  of  a 
southern  climate  in  the  valleys."  More  minute 
details  respecting  the  physical  featnres  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the 
separate  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided. 

It&Uca.  1.  iSeviUa  la  vieja  nr.  iSoaripoaosX  a 
monicipium  in  Hispania  fiaetica,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Baetis,  N.  W.  of  Hispalis,  was  founded  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  who  settled 
here  some  of  his  veterans.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.** 8.  The 
rmme  given  to  Corfiuium  by  the  Italian  Socii 
during  their  war  with  Rome.  [CoftriNiUM.] 

luilouf,  BUIoa.  [S1LIC8.] 

ItUni  (TroA^f),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Pelas- 
giatiB,  Siculians,  or  Oenotrians,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Some  call 
him  a son  of  Telegonus  by  Penelope. 

It&nof  C'lraror),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Crete,  near  a promontoiy  of  the  same  name,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

Ith&ea  Tltcub*),  a small 

island  in  the  Icmian  Sea,  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ulysses,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  is 
separated  from  Cephaloiua  by  a channel  about  3 or 
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4 miles  wide.  The  island  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  4 in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  2 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  a narrow  isihroua, 
not  more  than  half  a mile  acrosji.  In  each  ofthesa 
parts  there  is  a monntain-ridxe  of  consideimble 
height ; the  one  in  the  N.  called  Nfrittm 
pirov,  now  Asrot),  and  the  one  in  the  S.  AVriun 
(N^ior,  now  SUf/imo}.  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a precipitous, 
conical  hill,  now  called  Aeto,  or  **  eagle's  cliff^" 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  mea- 
tion^  a^vo.  The  acropolis,  or  castle  of  Ulyssee, 
crowned  the  extreme  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  described  by  a modem  traveller  u **  about  as 
bleak  and  dreary  a spot  as  can  well  be  imagined 
for  a princely  residence."  Hence  Cicero  (ds  OruU 
i.  44)  describes  it,  m a^ferrimu  $anliM  taaujwam 
nidvltu  affijKL  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Neium,and 
is  hence  described  by  Telcmachus  as  ^ Under* 
Neium"  (Ttfdmjr  TroM(tou,  Horn.  Od,  iiL  81), 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  are  m many  places 
well  preserved. — Ithaca  is  now  one  of  tlie  7 Io- 
nian islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Ith5m|  *I0w/icuos).  L A 

strong  fortress  in  Messenia,  situaU>d  on  a mountain 
of  the  some  name,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  town  of  Messene.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus, 
who  was  hence  suroamed  JthomeUu  (T9oMiriv?f, 
Dor.  'Idepdrat).  Ithome  was  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, a.  c.  723,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Messenian 
war,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  Aristodemni,  and 
again  in  455,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  Messenian 
war.  **$.  A mountain  forli^u  in  Pelasgiotis,  in 
Thessaly,  near  Metropolis,  also  called  Thome. 

Itlos  Portae,  a harbour  of  the  Morini,  un  the 
N.  coast  of  Oaul,  from  which  Caesar  set  tail  for 
Britain.  The  position  of  this  harbour  is  much 
disputed.  It  used  to  be  identified  with  Gesoria- 
cum,  or  Boulogne^  but  it  is  now  usually  supposed 
to  be  some  harbour  near  Calais,  probably  Ptsiofrt, 
or  Wiitamd- 

Iton.  [Itonia.] 

Ittola,  Itdnlai,  or  Itdnia  (TrwWa,  'Irwridr,  or 
*lr«r(s),  a surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  the 
town  of  lion,  in  the  S.  of  Phthioiis  in  Thessaly. 
The  goddess  there  had  a celebrated  sanctuary  and 
festivals,  and  hence  is  called  ImcuU  lUmi,  From 
Iton  her  worship  spread  into  Boeotia  and  the 
country  about  lake  Copais,  where  the  Pamboeotia 
was  celebrated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a temple 
and  grove  of  Athena.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition, Athena  received  the  surname  of  Itonia 
from  Itonus,  a king  prieet 

Itoeoi  (TrvKin},  App.),  a town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  district  of  Hispaliv.  and  a Roman 
colony  under  the  name  of  Virtue  Julia. 

IttUia  (Solway  FrUh)^  an  aeiloary  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Britain,  between  England  and  Scotland. 

It&raaa,  Itfiaaa  (Troupola : Trovpolot,  Ituraei, 
Ityiaei : El-JmdMr\  a district  on  the  N.E.  borders 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of 
DamsMUS,  on  the  W.  by  the  mountain-chain  (Jobel- 
HeUk\  which  forms  the  £.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  on  tbe  S.W.  and  S.  by  Gaulaoitis, 
and  on  the  £.  by  Auranilis  and  Trachonitis.  Ic 
occupied  a part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
Mu  Hermcm  sinks  down  on  the.&K.,  and  was  in- 
habited by  on  Arabian  people,  of  warlike  and 
predatory  habits,  which  tney  exercised  upon  the 
caavaztt  from  AAbia  to  Damascus,  whose  groat 
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road  lay  Uiroogti  tbeir  ooontrr.  In  the  van  be> 
tween  the  STriane  and  I«raelitet»  they  are  found 
acting  aa  allies  of  the  king*  of  Damaaou.  They 
are  aeareely  heard  of  again  till  blc.  105,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Aamonaean  king  of 
Judah,  Arutobuioa,  who  compelled  them  to  profeM 
Judaiam.  Reetored  to  independence  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  Aamonaeaa  booae,  they  aeixed  the 
opportunity  offered,  on  the  other  aide,  by  the 
wcaknem  of  the  kinga  of  Syria,  to  preta  their  pre- 
datory inearaiooa  into  Coel^Syiia,  and  even  be- 
yond Lebanon,  to  ByUoa,  Boirya,  and  other  citiea 
on  the  coaat  of  Phoeniee.  Pcnnpey  reduced  them 
again  to  order,  and  many  of  their  warrion  entered 
the  Roman  army,  in  which  they  became  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  honemanahip  and  archery.  They 
were  not,  hoarerer,  reduced  to  complete  tobjection 
to  Rome  until  after  the  ciril  wars.  Auguitos 
gate  Ituraea,  which  had  been  hitherto  ruled  by 
its  native  princes,  to  the  fiunily  of  Herod.  During 
the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  governed  by 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  tetmrch. 
Upon  Philip's  death,  in  a.  d.  37,  it  was  united  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was 
preaeiitly  again  separated,  and  assigned  partly  to  , 
Herod  Agrippa  1,,  and  partly  to  Soaemus,  the 
prince  of  Emesa.  In  a.d.  50,  it  was  frnally  re- 
united by  Claudius  to  the  Homan  province  of 
Syria,  and  there  are  inscriptions  which  prove  tbM 
the  Itoraeans  continued  to  aerve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  no  cities  or 
Urge  towns  in  the  country,  a fiict  easily  eiplained 
by  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who  lived 
in  the  .Ardb  &shion,ia  on  walled  villages  and  tents, 
and  even,  according  to  some  statements,  in  the  na- 
tural eaves  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

Ityt.  [Taaiua.] 

13^  (*IeeXir : TevAf4n)t,  TouXisfif ),  the  chief 
town  in  Ceos ; the  birthplace  of  Simonides.  (Cxo&] 

Iftliu.  1.  Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  calleil  Asc»> 
nius.  [AacsNii;8.)*8.  Eldest  son  of  Ascanius, 
who  cUimed  the  government  of  Latiom,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his  brother  Silvius. 

Izlon  son  of  Phlegyas,  or  of  Antion 

and  Periroela,  or  of  Pasioi,  or  of  Ares.  According 
to  the  common  tradition,  his  mother  was  Dia.  a 
daughter  of  Detoneus.  He  was  king  of  the  La- 
pithae  or  Phlegyes,  and  the  frober  of  Piritlious. 
When  Deioneus  demanded  of  Ixion  the  bridal 
sifts  he  had  promised,  Ixion  treacherously  invited 
him  to  a banquet,  and  then  contrived  to  make  him 
UU  into  a pit  filled  with  fire.  As  no  one  purified 
Ixion  of  this  treacherous  murder,  Zeus  took  pity 
upon  him,  purified  him,  carried  him  to  heaven,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  Ixion 
was  ungrateful  to  the  fritfaer  of  the  gods,  and  at-  | 
tempted  to  wrin  the  love  of  Hera.  Zeus  thereupon 
created  a phantom  resembling  Hera,  and  by  it 
Ixion  became  the  fatherofa  Centaur.  [Cintaukl] 
Ixion  was  fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  ingra- 
titude. His  hands  and  feet  were  chained  by 
Hermes  to  a wheel,  which  is  said  to  have  rolled  ^ 
perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the  lower  world.  He  | 
is  further  said  to  have  been  scourged,  and  compelled 
to  exclaim,  **  Benefisctors  should  be  honoured.** 

Ixumidaa,  •*.  e.  Pirithoms  the  son  of  Ixion.  ~ 
The  Centaurs  are  also  called  /jntmitiat. 

Izins  C'l^ior),  a surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  a district  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  was 
called  Ixine  or  Ixia. 

lynx  (*Iv7|)t  daughter  of  Pciiho  and  Pan,  or  , 
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of  Ecboi  She  endeavoured  to  charm  Zeus,  or 
make  him  frdl  in  love  with  lo ; but  she  was  meta- 
morphosed by  Hera  into  the  bird  called  lynx. 


J. 

JaeoetiLiii,  a people  in  HUpania  Tamconensia 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberut. 

Jana.  [Jsirt's.] 

Janlefilnm.  [Roma.] 

J&aua  and  Jfiaa,  a pair  of  ancient  Latin  di- 
vinities, who  were  wor^ipped  as  the  snn  and 
moon.  The  luunes  Jantu  and  Jana  are  <mly  other 
forms  of  Diamtu  and  Diana^  which  words  contain 
the  same  root  as  dies,  day.  Jaaus  was  worshipped 
both  by  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  and  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  Roman  religion.  He 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  everything,  and  wm 
therefore  always  invoked  first  in  every  under- 
taking, even  b^ore  Jupiter.  He  <^>ened  the  year 
and  the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
rear  was  called  after  him.  He  was  the  porter  of 
heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  sumamee  PatnJcmt 
or  Patn/cimsy  the  **  opener,**  and  Qumms  or  Cfm- 
smits,  the  **  shutter.**  In  this  capacity  he  is  re- 
presented with  a key  in  bis  left  hand,  and  a stafif 
or  eceptre  in  his  right  On  earth  also  he  was  the 
guardian  deity  of  gates,  and  hence  is  commonly 
represented  with  2 heads,  because  every  door  looks 
2 wmya  {Jamut  b^/hms.)  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  4 hea^  ( Jdjnif  quadri/nM9)y  because 
be  presided  over  the  4 seasons.  Most  of  the  attri- 
butM  of  this  god,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
connected  with  his  being  the  god  who  opens  and 
shuts  ; and  this  latter  idea  probably  has  reference 
to  his  original  character  as  ^e  god  of  the  sun,  in 
connection  with  the  alternations  of  day  and  night 
At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Janus  the  covered  passage  bearing  bis  name,  which 
WM  opened  in  times  of  war,  and  closed  in  timet 
of  peace.  This  passage  is  commonly,  but  erro- 
neously, called  a temple.  It  stood  close  by  the  fo- 
rum. It  appears  to  oa%‘e  been  left  open  in  war,  to 
indicate  symbolically  that  the  god  had  gone  out  to 
assist  the  Roman  warrion,  and  to  hare  been  shut  in 
time  of  pence  that  the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the 
city,  might  not  escape.  A temple  of  Janos  was 
built  by  C.  Dnilius  in  tbe  time  of  the  first  Piinic 
war : it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
by  Tiberius.  On  new  year*#  day,  which  was  tbe 
principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave  presents 
to  one  another,  consisting  of  sweetmeats  and  cop- 
per coins,  showing  on  one  side  the  double  head  of 
Janus  and  on  tbe  other  a ship.  The  general  name 
for  these  presents  was  ttnnae,  l^e  sacrifices 
offered  to  Janus  consisted  of  cakes  (called  jamtal), 
barley,  incense,  and  wine. 

Jiaon  ('Icbrwv).  1.  The  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  a son  of  Aeson  and  Polymede  nr 
Alcimede,  and  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Aeo- 
lidae,  at  lolcus  in  Thessaly.  Cretheus,  who  had 
founded  lolcus,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aeson; 
but  the  latter  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by  his 
half-brother  Peliaa,  who  attempted  to  take  the  life  of 
the  infant  Jason.  He  was  sav^  by  his  friends,  who 
pretended  that  he  was  dead,  and  intrusted  him  to 
the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Pelios  was  now 
warned  by  an  oracle  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
om  mndalai  man.  When  Jason  bad  grown  up, 
be  came  to  claim  the  throne.  As  be  entered  the 


Irit.  (From  an  nndont  VaM>. ) Pat*<>  Si7. 


Laoronn.  (Qroup  In  the  Vatican.)  Pa^e 


Januf.  (From  a C«iin  of  Sex.  Poinj 
UrilUh  Muaeum.)  Pa^>  i 


Lyrurgua  Infuriate.  (Oalerley.  1)cnk.  dcr  alt.  Kun»t« 

I art  &•  lav.  ;17.J  PaKc  SJ4. 

ITo/iU^  p.  SSS. 


Leio  (Latona).  (From  a Fainted  Vaee.)  Pat(r879. 
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market'place,  Peliat,  perceiving  lie  had  only  one 
ffftnHftt,  aeked  him  who  he  was ; whereupon  Jnson 
declar^  bis  name^  and  demanded  the  kingdom. 
Pelias  consented  to  suirender  it  to  him,  but  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  the  corse  which  rested  on 
the  family  of  the  Aeolidae,  by  fetching  the  golden 
fleece,  and  soothing  the  spirit  of  Pbrixus.  An- 
Ollier  tradition  related  that  Pelias,  once  upon  a 
time,  invited  all  bis  subjects  to  a sacrifice,  which 
he  intended  ta  offer  to  Poseidon.  Jason  came 
with  the  rest,  but,  on  his  joamey  to  Idcus,  be  lost 
one  of  bis  sandals  in  crossing  the  river  Anaurus. 
Peliat,  remembering  the  oracle  about  the  ofse-saa- 
daled  man,  asked  Jason  what  he  would  do  if  ho 
were  told  by  an  oracle  that  be  should  be  killed  by 
one  of  bis  sobjects?  Jason,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Hera,  who  hated  Pelias,  answered,  that  he 
would  send  him  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Pelias 
accordingly  ordered  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  king  AeStes 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever-watchfiil 
dragon.  Jason  willingly  undertook  the  enterprise, 
and  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  heroes  of  Greece.  He  obtained  the  fleece 
with  the  assistance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  his 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  he  returned  to  lolcus. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  on  this  roerooreble  en- 
tsrprixe,  and  his  advantures  on  his  return  home, 
are  related  elsewhere.  [Argonautax.]  On  his 
arrival  at  lolcus,  Jason,  according  to  one  account, 
A>und  his  aged  fkther  Aeson  still  alive,  and  Medea 
made  him  young  «gnin  ; but  according  to  the  more 
common  trillion,  Aeson  had  been  slain  by  Pelias, 
during  the  absence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  take  vengeance  on  Pelias.  Medea 
thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut 
their  fithcr  to  pieces  and  boU  him,  in  order  to  re- 
store him  to  youth  and  vigour,  as  she  had  before 
chlng^  a nun  into  a lamb,  by  boiling  the  body  in 
a cauIBron.  But  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life, ' 
and  his  son  Acastus  expelled  Jason  and  Medea  | 
^ from  loclus.  They  then  went  to  Corinth,  where 
they  lived  happily  for  several  years,  until  Jason  i 
deserted  Medea,  in  order  to  marry  Glauce  or  * 
CreQsa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the  king  of  the  conntry. 
Medea  feaifuliy  revenged  this  insult  She  sent 
Glauce  a poisoned  garment,  which  burnt  her  to 
death  when  she  put  tt  on.  Creon  likewise  perished 
in  the  flames.  Medea  also  killed  her  children  by 
Jason,  vix.  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  and  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a chariot  drawn  bV  winged  dragons. 
Later  writers  represent  Jason  as  becoming  in  the  ' 
end  reconciled  to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to  ; 
Colchis,  and  there  restoring  Aeetes  to  his  kingdom, ' 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  The  death  of 
Jason  is  related  differently.  According  to  some,  | 
be  mode  away  with  himself  from  grie^  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the  ship 
Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  he  was  lying  under 
it— «8.  Tyrant  of  Pherae  and  Tagus  of  Thessaly 
{Diti.  of  Antiq.  art  Tagta\  was  probably  the  son 
of  Lycophron,  who  established  a tyranny  on  the 
ruins  of  (uistocracy  at  Pherae.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon  after  b.  c 395,  and 
in  a few  years  extended  his  power  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus  was  the  only  city  in 
Thessaly*  which  maintained  its  independence  under 
the  government  of  Polydamos  ; bnt  even  this  place 
submitted  to  him  in  375.  In  the  following  year 
(374)  he  was  elected  Tagus  or  generalissimo  of 
Thessaly.  His  power  was  strengthened  by  the 
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iiflaknesa  of  the  other  Greek  states,  and  by  the 
exhausting  contest  in  which  Thebes  and  Sparta 
were  eng^ed.  He  was  now  in  a position  which 
held  out  to  him  every  pTMpect  of  beaming  master 
of  Greece;  but  when  at  the  height  of  hie  power, 
he  was  assassinated  at  a public  audience,  370.  — 
Jason  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power,  which  be 
sought  to  gratify  by  any  and  every  means.  With 
the  chief  men  in  the  several  states  of  Greece,  as 
e,  g.  with  Timotheus  and  Pelopidas,  be  cultivated 
friendly  relations.  He  is  represented  as  having  all 
the  qualifications  of  a great  general  and  diplo- 
matist— as  active,  temperate,  prudent,  capable  of 
enduring  much  fiitigue,  and  skilfiil  in  concealing 
his  own  designs  and  penetrating  those  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  an  admirer  of  the  rhetoric  of  Qor- 
gias  ; and  Isocrates  was  one  of  his  friends.  8.  Of 
Argos,  an  historian,  lived  under  Hadrian,  and 
wrote  a work  on  Greece  in  4 books. 

JaTolSnna  Priieua,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  and  was  one  of  the  council  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  a pupil  of  Caelius  Sabi- 
nas, and  a leader  of  the  Sabinian  or  Cassian  school. 
[See  p.144,  K]  There  are  206  extracts  from 
Javolenus  in  the  Digest. 

Jazartai  (To^dprur : 5jrr,  Syderta^  or 
a great  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which  the 
ancient  accounts  are  very  different  and  confused. 
It  rises  in  the  ComSdi  Montes  (Jfoussoitr),  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  iSra  of  Ai^s  the  ancients 
supposed  it  to  fisll  into  the  N.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
not  distinguishing  between  the  2 seas.  It  divided 
Sogdiana  from  ^'thia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

Jerloho  or  Hifirlehiu  (*I«pix^i  *Upixovt : Kr^ 
Biha  9 Ru.),  a city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  a plain 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth,  was 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  formed  an  important  frontier  fortress 
of  Judaea.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  Vespasian, 
rebuilt  under  Hadrian,  and  finally  destroyed  during 
the  crusades. 

JerosL  [Hixronvmus.] 

J£rffs&I8m  or  B18r5*5Ijfin&  (TepowrclAuMi  Te- 

poc6\vfiai  'UpaaoKvfilTyit : Jerusalem^  Arab.  JS7- 
AWs,  L e.  tie  Holy  O'ty),  the  capital  of  Palestine, 
in  Asia.  At  the  time  of  the  Isiaelilish  conquest 
of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem,  then  oJled 
Jehus,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  a Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  who  were  not  entirely  driven  out 
from  it  till  B.  c.  1050,  when  David  took  the  city, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  was  also  established  as  the  permanent  centre  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
by  Solomon.  After  the  division  of  the  Pfngdom, 
under  Rehoboom,  it  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  b.  c.  588.  lu 
B.  a 536,  the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted 
by  Cyrus  to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple  ; and  the  vi'ork  was  completed  in  about  24 
years.  In  b.  a 332,  Jerusalem  quietly  submitted 
to  Alexander.  During  the  wars  which  followed 
bis  death,  the  city  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagtis  (a  c.  320),  and  remained  subject  to  the 
Greek  kin«  of  Egypt,  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  Antiocnui  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  ac. 
198.  Up  to  this  time  the  Jews  had  been  allowed 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  their  own 
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iDt^rnal  government,  and  Antiochiu  confirmed  them  , 
in  these  priTileges  ; but  the  altered  government  of  , 
his  toil,  Antiochus  IV.  Kpiphanes,  provoked  a re> 
bellion,  which  was  at  first  put  down  when  An- 
tiocbuB  took  Jerusalem  and  polluted  the  temple 
(b.  c.  170);  but  the  religious  persecution  which 
ensued  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and  led  to  a 
new  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  by  whom  Jeru- 
salem was  retaken,  and  the  temple  purified  in  b.  c. 
163  [Maccabari].  In  b.  c.  133,  Jerusalem  was 
retaken  by  Antiochus  VII.  SideUa,  and  its  forti- 
fications dismantled,  but  its  government  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Maccabee,  John  Hyreanns, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
in  Parthia  (b.  c.  128)  to  recover  hit  full  power, 
lift  son  Aristobolus  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  and  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  till  b.  c.  G3,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pom- 
pey,  and  the  temple  was  again  profaned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  see  HvRCANua,  Hskodks, 
and  Palaisti.na.  In  a.  o.  70,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans  was  put  down,  and 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a siege  of  se- 
veral months,  during  which  the  inhabitants  en> 
dured  the  utmost  horrors ; the  survivors  were  all 
put  to  the  sword  or  sold  os  slaves,  and  the  city 
and  temple  were  utterly  razed  to  the  ground.  In 
consequence  of  a new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of 
their  national  and  reUgious  peculiarities  ; and,  as 
one  means  to  this  end,  he  established  a new 
Roman  colony,  on  the  ground  where  Jerusalem 
had  stood,  by  the  name  of  AfiUa  Capitolina,  and 
built  a temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  A.  D.  135.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred 
character,  and  led  to  the  erection  of  several 
churches ; but  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  it,  since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
under  Omar  in  a.  d.  G38,  have  left  very  few  ves- 
tiges oven  of  the  Roman  city.  Jerusalem  stands 
due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sat,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  20  miles  (in  a straight  line)  and 
about  35  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an 
elevated  platform,  divided,  by  a series  of  valleys, 
from  hills  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  This 
platform  has  a general  slope  from  W.  to  E.  its 
highest  point  being  the  summit  of  Mt  Zion,  in 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  city  on  which  stood 
the  original  **  city  of  David.”  The  S.  E.  part 
of  the  platform  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called 
Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  K. 
part  by  the  hill  called  Acra ; but  these  two 
summits  are  now  hardly  disUnguishable  fiom  the 
general  surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween. The  height  of  Mt  Zion  is  2535  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  300 
feet  above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  the 
platform  is  5400  feel  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1100  feet 
from  E.  to  W. 

Xoeasta  C^o/cd<rnj)^  called  Eplcaste  in  Homer, 
daughter  of  Menoeccus,  and  wife  of  the  Theban 
king  I^aius,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Oedipus.  She  aftenvards  married  Oedipus,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  her  ion  ; and  when  she  dis- 
covered the  crime  she  had  unwitUngly  committed, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  life.  For  details  see  OiniPUS. 

Joppfi,  Joppa  CUmnj:  0.  T.  Japho:  Jq/fa), 
a very  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palcctine,  and, 
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before  the  buildtng  of  Caesarea,  the  only  sea-port 
of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  called  by 
Strabo  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  lay  just  S.  of  the 
boundary  between  Judaea  and  Samaria,  S.W.  of 
Antipatrii,  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

Jord&aas  (*Iop8dm)r,  *l6p5<ufos : Jordan^  Arab. 
EMh‘Sksriah  tl-Kfbir,  or  has  its  source 

at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Hermon  (the  S.most  part  of 
Anti-Libanus),  near  Paneas  (ail.  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi), whence  it  floira  S.  into  the  little  lake  Se- 
meebonitis,  and  thence  into  the  Sea  of  Clalilee 
(Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  thenoa  through  a narrow 
plain,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country  into  the  lake  Asphaltites  {Dead  JiSsa), 
where  it  is  finally  lost  [Palarstina.]  Its  course, 
from  the  lake  ^mechonitis  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
about  60  miles ; the  depression  through  which  it 
runs  consists,  first  of  & sairdy  valley,  fn»n  5 to  10 
miles  broad,  within  which  is  a lower  valley,  in 
width  about  half  a mile,  and,  for  the  most  part 
beautifully  clothed  with  grass  and  trees ; and,  in 
some  placet,  there  is  still  a lower  valley  within 
this.  The  average  width  of  the  river  itself  is 
calculated  at  30  yards,  and  its  average  depth  at  9 
feet.  It  is  fordable  in  many  place*  in  summer, 
but  in  spring  it  becomes  mu^  deeper,  and  oflen 
overfiowB  its  banks.  Its  bed  is  oonsiderabiy  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 

Jomandea,  or  Jordhnee,  an  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  6th  century  of 
our  era.  Ho  was  a Goth  by  birth  ; was  secretary 
to  the  king  of  the  Alani,  adopted  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, took  orders,  and  was  made  a bishop  in  Italy. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  the  common 
statement  that  be  was  bishop  of  Ravenna.  He 
wrote  2 historical  works  in  the  Latin  language. 
1.  D«  Gttarum  {Gediuntm)  Oru/tae  tt  Iiebm»  Gta- 
tu^  containing  the  history  of  the  Goths,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  their  subjugation  by  Delisa- 
rius  in  541.  The  work  is  abridged  from  the  lost 
history  of*the  Goths  by  Casiiodonis,  to  which  Jor- 
nandes  added  various  particulars ; but  it  it  com- 
piled without  judgment,  and  is  characterised  by 
partiality  to  the  Goths.  2.  De  Re^omm  ac  Tern- 
;>ortfm  6'Kocesftone,  a short  compendium  of  history 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
Narses,  in  552,  over  king  Theodatus.  It  is  only 
valuable  for  tome  accounts  of  the  barbaroiM  nations 
of  the  North,  and  the  countries  which  they  inha- 
bited. Edited  by  Lindenbrog,  Hambuig,  IGIl. 

JoaSpbna,  Pl&vins,  the  Jewish  historian,  w*as 
born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  37.  On  his  mothePs  side 
he  was  descended  from  the  Asmonaean  princes, 
while  from  bis  father,  Matthias,  he  inherited  the 
priestly  office.  lie  enjoyed  an  excellent  education  ; 
and  At  the  age  of  26  he  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  whom  Felix,  the 
procurator  of  Judaea,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners. 
After  n narrow  escape  from  death  by  shipwreck, 
be  safely  Unded  at  Puteoli ; and  being  introduced 
to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  efiected  the  rriease  of  bis 
friends,  but  received  great  presents  from  the  em- 
press. On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  his 
countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a revolt  from  Rome, 
from  which  he  used  his  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade them  ; but  failing  in  this,  he  professed  to 
enter  into  tho  popular  designs.  He  wot  chooen 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to 
manage  afTairs  in  Galilee.  When  Vespasian  and 
his  army  entered  Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himsell 
into  lotapata,  which  be  defined  for  47  days. 
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When  the  place  vaa  taken,  the  life  of  Jowphua 
waa  spared  by  Vespasian  through  tbo  intercession 
of  Titus.  Josephus  thereupon  assumeti  the  cha- 
racter of  a prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespasian 
that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  bis  son*s« 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not 
release  him  from  captivity,  till  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  nearly  3 years  afterwards  (a.  u.  70).  Jo- 
sephus was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
ruialetn,and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
He  received  the  freedom  of  Uie  city  from  V^pa- 
iian,  who  assigned  him,  as  a residence,  a house 
formerly  occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  ho- 
nourably to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  iavour 
was  extended  to  him  by  Titns  and  Domitian  as 
well.  He  aMumed  the  name  of  Flavius,  as  a de- 
pendant of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  employed  ^aainly  in  tbe  com- 
position of  liis  works.  He  died  about  100.  -^Tbe 
works  of  Josephus  arc  written  in  Greek.  They 
are:—-l.  Tk«  History  of  Me  JciomA  lf«r  (Hf^ 
TOO  ‘looSmaou  toA^iov  ^ *lou3(uai)T  Iffropias  vspl 
oAojo^ewf),  in  7 bo<^s,  published  about  a.  d.  75. 
Josephus  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and  then  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek.  It  commences  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Aotiochus  Epiphanes  in  B.  c. 
170,  runs  rapidly  over  the  events  l^fore  Josephus's 
own  time,  and  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  fatal 
war  with  Rome. — ,2.  7%e  Jetcish  AtUiqtiities  (’lou- 
dpx^uoAoyta),  in  20  books,  completed  about 
A.  D.  93,  and  addressed  to  Epapbroditus.  The 
title  as  well  as  the  number  of  b<wkj  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  'Pw/icual)  Diony- 

sius of  Halicarnassus.  It  gives  an  account  of 
Jewish  History  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.  i>.  66,  the  1.2th  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Florus.  In 
this  work  Josephus  seeks  to  accommodate  tbe  Jew’ish 
religion  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices.  Thus  be 
speaks  of  Mnses  and  bis  law  in  a tone  which  might 
he  adopted  by  any  disbeliever  in  his  divine  lega- 
tion. He  says  that  Abnham  went  into  Eg^pt 
(Gen.  xil),  intending  to  adopt  the  Eg)’ptian  views 
of  religion,  should  be  find  them  better  than  his  own. 
He  speaks  doubtfully  of  tbe  preservation  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale.  Ho  intimates  a doubt  of  there 
having  been  any  miracle  in  tbe  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  compares  it  with  tbe  passage  of  Alexander 
the  Great  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Pampbylia. 
He  inU>rprets  Exod.  zxii.  28,  as  if  it  conveyed  a 
command  to  respect  the  idols  of  the  heathen.  Many 
similar  instances  might  bo  quoted  from  his  work. 

His  own  U/e^  in  one  b^k.  This  is  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Archaeologia,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  same  Efiapbroditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier 
than  A.  D.  97,  since  Agrippa  II.  is  mentioned  in  it 
as  DO  longer  living.  4.  A treatise  on  the  Antiquity 
of'  the  Jews^  or  Apainsi  Apion^  in  2 books,  also 
addressetl  to  Epaphroditui.  It  is  in  answer  to 
such  as  impugn^  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek 
writers  respecting  it.  [Apios'.J  The  treatise  ex- 
hibits extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  — 5.  Eir  fHoKKoSaiovs  I)  vcpl 
airroupdropos  \oytapov^  in  1 book*  Its  genuine- 
ness  is  doubtful.  It  is  a declamatory  account  of 
tbe  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of 
7 youths  and  their  mother,  in  tbe  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  best  editions  of  Jo- 
sephus are  by  Hudson,  Ozoo.  1720  ; and  by  Ha- 
Tercamp,  Amst  1726. 
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JorUntti,  FU^iu  Clandlns,  was  elected  em- 
peror by  tbe  soldiers,  in  June  a.  d.  3G3,  after  the 
deotb  of  Julian  [Ji  LiANUii},  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  In 
order  to  effect  his  retreat  in  safety,  Jovian  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  the  Roman  conquests  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  several  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  died  suddenly  at  a small  town  on  the  froutiers  of 
Bitbynia  and  Galatia,  February  17lh,  364,  after  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  7 months.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ; but  he  protected  tbe  heathens. 

Juba  (’iJ^os).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  son 
of  Iliempsal,  w*ho  was  re-established  on  the  throne, 
by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  actively  espoused 
tbe  cause  of  the  latter;  and,  accordingly,  when 
Caesar  sent  Curio  into  Africa  (B.C.  49),  he  sup- 
ported the  Pompeian  general  Attios  Varus  with  a 
large  body  of  troops.  Curio  was  defeated  by  their 
united  forces,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  45  Juba 
foBgbt  along  with  Scipio  against  Caesar  bimiel^ 
and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsot. 
After  this  defeat  he  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  ^2.  King  of 
Mauretania,  son  of  tbe  preceding,  was  a mere  child 
at  his  lather's  death  (46),  was  carried  a prisoner 
to  Home  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the 
conqueror's  triumph.  He  was  brought  up  in  Italy, 
where  ho  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study,  that 
he  turned  out  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.  After  tbe  death  of  Antony  (30),  Augustus 
co^erred  upon  Juba  bis  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  in  marriage 
Cleopatn,  otherwise  called  ^lenc,  tbe  daughter 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  At  a subsequent  period 
(25),  Augustus  |ive  him  MuurctonLi  in  exchange 
for  Numidia,  which  w'os  reduced  to  a Roman  pro- 
vince. He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauretania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  a.d.  19.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  among  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  tbe  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation  ; and,  after  his  death,  they 
even  paid  him  divine  honours.  — Juba  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works  in  almost  every  branch  of 
literature.  They  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all 
written  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were : — 1.  A History  of  Africa  (AiCvivd),  in 
w hich  he  made  use  of  Punic  authorities.  — 2.  On 
tiu  Assyriasu,  — 3.  A History  tf  Arabia,  — A.  A 
Roman  History  ('Pw^mneh  hropla),  — 5.  Scarpiirh 
laropla,  a general  treatise  on  all  matters  connected 
with  t^  stage.  — 6.  Ilfpl  7pa^<in7t,  or  wtpl 
ypd^tetv,  seems  to  have  boon  a general  history  of 
painting.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  botany 
and  on  grammatical  subjects. 

Judaea,  Jodaei.  [Falas.stina.] 

Joguntlli,  a German  people,  sometimes  de- 
scribed 08  a Gothic,  aud  sometimes  ns  an  Ale- 
monnic  tribe. 

Jo^urtha  (*Iovyovp0as  or  *loy6p€as),  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mnstonobal, 
and  a grandson  of  Masinisso.  He  lost  his  father 
at  an  carlv  age,  but  was  adopted  by  his  undo 
Micipso,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  ow’n  sons, 
Hicmpsal  and  Adherbal.  Jugurtha  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  by  his  abilities  and  his 
■kill  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  rose  to  so  much 
iavour  and  popularity  with  the  Nuroidians,  that  he 
began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipta.  In  order 
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to  reiooTo  bint  to  a distance,  Micipn  lent  him,  in 
B.  c.  1S4.  with  an  auxiliary  force,  to  aMut  Scipio 
against  Numantia.  Here  his  teal,  courage,  and 
ability,  gained  for  him  the  favour  and  com- 
mendation of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  leading  nobles  in 
the  Roman  camp.  On  his  return  to  Numidia  he  was 
received  with  honour  by  Micipsa,  who  was  obliged 
to  dissemble  the  fears  which  he  entertained  ofhis  am- 
bitious nephew.  Micipsa  died  in  U8,  leaving  the 
Vingdom  to  Jugurtha  and  his  2 sons,  Hiempsal  and 
AdherbaUin  common.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  assassinate  Hiempsal  at  Tbirmida,  and  afterwards 
defeated  Adherbal  in  battle.  Adberbal  fled  to 
Rome  to  invoke  the  auistance  of  the  senate ; but 
Jngurtha,  by  a lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  coun- 
teracted the  just  complaints  of  his  enemy.  The 
senate  decreed  that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  2 com- 
petitors ; but  the  senators  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree  were  also  briM  by 
Jugurtha,  who  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
W.  division  of  the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Mau- 
retania, by  fisr  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the 
two  (117).  But  this  advantage  was  &r  from  con- 
tenting him.  Shortly  afrerwi^s  be  invaded  the 
territories  of  Adherbal  with  a large  army,  and 
defMted  him.  Adberbal  made  bis  escape  to  the 
strong  fortrcsi  of  Cirta,  where  he  was  closely 
blockaded  by  Jugurtha.  The  Romans  commanded 
Jugurtha  to  abstain  from  farther  hostilities ; but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  their  commands,  and  at 
length  gained  possession  of  Cirta,  and  put  Adherbal 
to  death,  112.  War  was  now  declared  against 
Jugurtha  at  Rome,  and  the  consul,  L.  Calpomius 
Bestia,  was  sent  into  Africa,  111.  Jugurtha  had 
recourse  to  his  customary  arts ; and  by  means 
of  large  sums  of  money  given  to  Bestia  and 
M.  Sewras,  his  principal  lieutenant,  he  purchased 
from  them  a favourable  peace.  The  conduct  of 
Bestia  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at  Rome ; 
and  Jugurtlia  was  summoned  to  the  city  under  a 
safe  conduct,  the  popular  party  hoping  to  be  able 
to  convict  the  nobility  by  means  of  ^ evidence. 
The  scheme,  however,  ^led ; since  one  of  the 
tribunes  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  friends 
of  Bestia  and  Scaunis  forbade  the  king  to  give 
evidence.  Soon  afterwards  Jugurtha  was  compelled 
to  leave  Italy,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ven- 
tured on  the  assassination  of  Massivo,  whose 
counter  influence  be  regarded  with  apprehension. 
[Massive.]  The  war  was  now  renewed  ; but 
the  consul,  Sp.  Postnmius  Albinos,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  it  ( 1 1 0),  was  able  to  effect  nothing  against 
Jugurtha.  When  the  consul  went  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  comitia,  he  left  his  brother  Auliis  in 
command  of  the  army.  Aulus  w*as  defeated  by 
Jugurtha  ; great  port  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  a similar  fate  by  the 
ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  But  this 
disgrace  at  once  roused  all  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people;  the  treaty  concluded  by  Aulus  was  in- 
stantly annulled ; and  the  consul  Q.  Coecilius 
Metellus  was  sent  into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a 
new  army  (109).  Metellus  was  an  able  general 
and  an  upright  man.  whom  Jugurtha  w-as  unable 
to  cope  with  in  the  held,  or  to  seduce  by  bribea 
In  the  course  of  2 years  Metellus  frequently  de- 
feated Jugurtha,  and  at  length  drove  him  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Oaetuliana  In  107  Metellus  | 
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was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Marius ; but 
the  cause  of  Jugurtha  had  meantime  been  espoused 
by  his  fatber-iii  law  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania, 
who  had  advanced  to  his  support  with  a large 
army.  The  united  forces  of  Jugurtha  and  Docebus 
were  defeated  in  a decisive  batUe  by  Marins  ; and 
Bocchus  purchased  the  forgiveness  of  the  Roroana 
by  surrendering  hit  son-in-law  to  Sulla,  the  quaes- 
tor of  Marius  (106).  Jugurtha  remained  in  cap- 
tivity till  the  return  of  Marius  to  Rome,  when, 
afrer  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Jan. 
1, 104\  be  was  thrown  into  a dongetnt,  and  there 
starved  to  death. 

JtUla.  L Aunt  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife 
of  C.  Marius  the  elder.  She  died  b.  c.  68,  and  her 
nephew  pronounced  her  funeral  oration. « 3. 
Mother  of  M.  Antonins,  the  triumvir.  In  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirate  (43)  she  saved  the 
life  of  her  brother,  L.  Omsar  [Cabsar,  No.  5.}^ 
8.  Sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M.  Atius 
Balbnt,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Augustas  [Atia].— '4.  Daughter  of  Caesar  the 
dictator,  by  Cornelia,  and  his  only  child  in  marriage, 
was  married  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  59.  She  was  a 
woman  of  bcautj  and  virtue,  and  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her  husband,  although  23  years  older 
than  herself.  She  died  in  childbed  in  54.«»6. 
Daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia,  and  his  only 
child,  was  bom  in  39.  She  was  educated  with 
great  strictness,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate women  of  her  age.  She  was  thrice  married : 
~1.  to  M.  Morcellut,  her  first  cousin  in  25 : 2. 
after  his  death  (23)  without  issue,  to  M.  Agrippo, 
by  whom  she  bad  3 tons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  and  2 daughters,  Julia  and 
Ajpippina:  3.  after  Agrippa's  death  in  12,  to 
Tibenus  Nero,  the  future  emperor.  In  a.  c.  3 
Augustus  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the 
misconduct  of  his  daughter,  whose  notorious  adul- 
teries had  been  one  reason  why  her  husband  Ti- 
berius had  quitted  Italy  4 years  before.  Augustas 
was  incensed  beyond  measure,  and  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  (Campania. 
At  the  end  of  5 years  she  a*as  removed  to  Rheginm, 
but  she  was  never  suffered  to  quit  tlie  bounds  of 
the  city.  Even  the  testament  of  Augustus  showed 
the  inflexibility  of  his  anger.  He  bequeathed  her 
no  legacy,  and  forbade  her  ashes  to  repose  in  his 
mausoleum.  Tiberias  on  hts  accession  (a.  d.  14) 
deprived  her  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  she  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  ^6. 
Daughter  of  the  ]»eceding,  and  wife  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paulut.  She  inherited  her  mother's  licentiousness, 
and  was  in  consequence  banished  by  her  grandfruher 
Augustus  to  the  little  island  Tremerus,  on  the  coast 
of  Apulia,  A.  n.  9,  where  she  lived  nearly  20  years. 
She  died  in  28.  It  was  probably  this  Julia  whom 
Ovid  celebrated  ns  Corinna  in  his  elegies  and  other 
erotic  poems  ; and  hit  intrigues  with  her  appear  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  poet's  banishment  in 
A.  o.  9.— >7.  Yoangest  child  of  Gennanicus  and 
Agrippina,  utis  bom  a.  D.  18  ; was  married  to  M. 
Vinicius  in  33;  and  was  banished  in  37  by  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  was  believed  to  have  had  an 
incestumis  intercourse  with  her.  She  was  recalled 
by  Claudius,  but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
this  emperor  at  Mesaalina's  instigation.  The  charge 
brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  awt  banished  to  Corsica  ns  the  partner 
of  her  guilt.  8.  Daughter  of  Drusus  and  Livia, 
the  sister  of  Ocmmnicus.  She  wns  married,  a.  d. 
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20,  to  her  first  consm.  Kero,  ton  of  Oermanicas  I 
and  Agrippina;  and  aft^  Nero's  death,  to  Rubellius  { 
Blandni,  bj  whom  she  had  a bod,  Rubellius 
Plautus.  She,  too,  was  put  to  death  bj  Claudius, 
at  the  instigation  of  Messalina,  59.  •-•9.  Daughter 
of  Titus,  iho  son  of  Vespasian,  inarried  Flavius 
Sabiiius,a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Julia 
died  of  abortion,  caused  by  her  uocle  Domitian, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  criroiDal  intercourse.  10. 
Domita  [Domna].»U.  Brasilia  [Drusilla]. 
— 18.  Xaeta  [Maesa]. 

JtUl»6eoj,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Home,  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius  upon  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent 
from  the  mythical  lulut,  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Anchiset.  The  most  distinguished  family  in  the 
gens  is  that  of  Caesar.  Under  the  empire  wchnd 
an  immense  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of 
Julius,  the  most  important  of  whom  are  spoken  of 
under  their  surnames. 

Jali&naf  Didlos.  [Dtnius.] 

JoUAnos,  FlaTloa  Claadlus,  usually  called 
JoliaxL,  and  sumamed  the  Apostate,  Reman  em- 
peror, A.  D.  361 — 363.  He  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, A.  u.  331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius  by  his  second  wife,  Basilina,  and  the 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great  Julian  and  his 
elder  brother,  Galliis,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
imperial  family  whose  lives  were  spared  by  the 
eons  of  Constantine  the  Great  on  the  death  of  the 
Utter  in  337.  The  2 brothers  were  educated  with 
care,  and  were  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ; but  as  they  advanc^  to  man- 
hood, they  were  watched  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion by  the  emperor  Constantins.  After  the 
execution  of  Callus  in  354  [Callus],  the  life  of 
Julian  was  in  great  peril;  but  he  succeeded  in 
pacifying  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Athens  in  355  to  pursue  bis 
studies.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
attracted  universal  attention  both  by  his  attainments 
and  abilities.  Among  his  ' fellow-students  were 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  became  so  celebrated  in  the  Christian 
church.  Julian  had  already  abandoned  Christianity 
in  his  heart  and  returned  to  the  pagan  faith  of  his 
ancestors;  but  fear  of  Constantins  prevented  him 
from  making  an  open  declaration  of  his  apostacy. 
Julian  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens.  In  Novem- 
ber, 355,  he  received  from  Constantins  the  title  of 
Ca^r,  and  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the 
Germans,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  wore 
ravaging  some  of  the  Uirest  provinces  of  Gaul. 
During  the  next  5 years  (356 — ^CO)  Julian  carried 
on  war  nzainst  the  2 German  confcdciacies  of  the 
Alemanni  and  Franks  with  great  success,  and 
gained  many  victories  over  them.  His  internal 
administration  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
wisdom  ; and  he  gained  the  goodwill  and  affection 
of  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his  care.  His  growing 
popularity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Constantius, 
who  commandi^  him  to  send  some  of  his  best 
troops  to  the  Hast,  to  serve  against  the  Persians. 
His  soldiers  refused  to  leave  their  favourite  general, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor  at  Paris  in  360.  After 
several  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian  and 
Constantius,  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  361 
Julian  marched  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
towards  Ck)nstantinople;  but  Constantius,  who  had 
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set  out  from  Syria  to  oppose  his  rival,  died  on  his 
march  in  Cilicia.  His  death  left  Julian  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  empire.  On  the  llth  of  De- 
cember Julian  entered  (Constantinople.  He  lost  no 
time  in  publicly  avowing  himself  a p^an,  but  be 
proclaimed  that  Christianity  would  ^ tolerated 
equally  with  paganism.  He  did  not,  however,  act 
impartially  tow^s  the  Christians.  He  preferred 
pagans  as  his  civil  and  military  officers,  forbade  the 
Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in  the 
schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them,  allowed  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
following  year  (362)  Julian  went  to  Syria  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. He  spent  the  winter  at  Antioch,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator  Libanius ; and 
in  the  spring  of  36.3  he  set  out  against  the  Persians, 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  after 
burning  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  marched 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  in  search  of  the 
Persian  king.  His  army  suffered  much  from  the 
heat,  want  of  water,  and  provisions ; and  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Persians  now 
appeared  and  fearfully  harassed  his  rear.  Still  the 
Romans  remained  victorious  in  many  a bloody  en- 
gagement; but  in  the  last  battle  fought  on  the 
26th  of  Jnne,  Julian  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  dar.  Jovian 
was  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead,  on  t^e  field  of 
battle.  [JoviAN’CS.]  Julian  was  an  extraordinary 
character.  As  a monarch  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  attention  to  business,  upright  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  comprehensive  in  his  views;  as  a man, 
he  aaa  virtuous,  in  the  midst  of  a profligate  age, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  luxurious  temptations  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  his 
apostacy  ho  has  been  calumniated  by  Christian 
writers;  but  for  the  same  reason  he  has  been  iindulv 
extolled  by  heathen  authors.  He  wrote  a large 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extant  He 
was  a man  of  reflection  and  thought  but  possessed 
no  creative  genius.  He  did  not  however  write 
merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like  so  mtiny  of 
his  contemporaries;  his  works  show  that  he  had 
bis  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  business  his  extraordinary  activity 
arose  from  the  wants  of  a powerful  mind,  which 
desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  The  style 
of  Julian  is  remarkably  pure,  and  is  a close  imitation 
of  the  style  of  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The 
following  are  his  most  important  works: — 1.  LfUers^ 
most  of  which  were  intended  for  public  circulation, 
and  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
time.  Edited  by  Heyler,  Maiuz,!  828. — 2.  Grorioas, 
on  various  subjects,  as  for  instance,  On  the  emperor 
Constantius,  On  the  worship  of  the  sun.  On  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele),  On  tnic  and  false  Cy- 
nicism, Ac.  — 3.  Tie  Caetart  or  the  Banqtui 
oapffr  ^ a satirical  compositioif,  w hich 

is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  wit.  Julian  describes  the  Roman 
emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to  take 
their  seat  round  a table  in  the  heavens  ; and  as 
they  come  up,  their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes,  are 
censured  with  a sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silcnua, 
whereupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as 
he  can.  Edited  by  Heusingc-r,  Gotha,  1736,  and 
by  Harless,  Erlangen,  1785.  — 4.  Mitopogon  or  the 
Knemg  the  Beard  {Miaorwtiywv)^  a severe  satire 
on  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of  the 
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inhabitiinU  of  Antiocb,  who  had  ridiculed  Julian, 
when  he  reaided  in  the  city,  on  account  of  his 
austere  virtues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient  fashion.  — 6. 
Jffainsi  Chrutians  (Kirri  X^<rria»w).  This 
work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  arc  given  in 
Cyrill’s  reply  to  it,  which  is  still  extant. — The  best 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Julian  is  by 
Spanheim,  Lips.  1696. 

JoUaimi,  Salvitig,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
He  was  praefectus  urbi,  and  twice  consul,  hut  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti.  By  the  order 
of  Hadrian,  he  drew  up  the  rdictum  perpetuum^ 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  His  work  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  clauses  which  the 
praetors  were  accustomed  to  insert  in  their  annual 
edict,  in  condensing  the  materials,  and  in  omitting 
antiquated  provisions.  He  was  a voluminous  legal 
writer,  and  his  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest 
JIUIm  ('louAlat ; Bib.  Bethsaida : Et'Tel!^  Bu.), 
n city  of  Palestine  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Jordan, 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so  called  by  the  tc- 
trarch  Philip,  in  honour  of  Julio,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus. 

JuUobrlga  {RelortiUo^  nr.  i?eynosrt),  a town  of 
the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tairoconensis,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Iberus. 

Juliom&m.  [Andrcavi.] 
JtUI5p5lTs(*lot;Xidiro\ir).  [OoRDIUM  ;TaR8V.S.] 
Julius.  [JcuA  Gens,] 

Jo&o&rla  {Junqneni\  a town  of  the  Indigetes 
in  Hispania  Torraconensii,  on  the  road  from  Dar- 
cino  to  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  in  a plain  covered 
with  rushes  {'lovyndptov  vtiiop). 

Jtlnla.  1.  Half-sister  of  Ai.  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  trium- 
vir.» 8.  Tertia,  or  Tertulla,  own  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius,  one  cf 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  survived  her  husband  a 
long  while,  and  did  not  die  (ill  a.  d.  22. 

Jtlnla  Oans,  an  ancient  patrician  house  at  Rome, 
to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  M.  Junius  Bnilus, 
who  took  such  an  active  part  in  expelling  the  Tar- 
quins.  But  afterwards  tne  gens  appears  as  only  a 
plebeian  one.  Under  the  republic  the  chief  fa- 
milies were  those  of  BritI’s,  Bi'bu/.ci’s,  Grac- 
CHANU51,  Norbani’s,  PuLLi’s,  SiLANUs.  The 
Junii  yrho  lived  under  the  empire,  are  likewise 
spoken  of  under  their  various  surnames. 

Jflno,  called  Hera  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article.  [Hera.] 
The  word  Ju-no  contains  the  same  root  as  Jtt-piUr. 
As  .lupitcr  is  the  king  of  heaven  and  of  the  gods, 
BO  Juno  is  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Ju- 
piter, She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  as  the  queen 
of  heaven,  from  early  times,  with  the  surname  of 
Re/pna.  At  a later  period  her  worship  was  so- 
lemnly transferred  from  Veil  to  Rome,  where  a 
lanctiiani’  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  A^entine. 
As  Jupiter  was  the  protector  of  the  mate  sex,  so 
Juno  watched  over  the  female  sex.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  accompany  every  woman  through  life, 
from  the  moment  of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence 
she  bore  the  special  surnames  of  Vin/inalit  and 
Matrona^  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opipma 
and  Sofpita^  and  under  the  last  mentioned  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  lAmurium.  On  their  birth- 
day women  offered  sacrifices  to  Juno  sumatned  A^a- 
iaiiSf  just  as  men  sacriliccd  to  their  genius  natalis. 
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I The  great  festival,  celebrated  by  all  the  women, 
in  honour  of  Jnno,  was  called  Matrottaiia  (Piet  of 
Ant.  t.  r.),  and  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Marc^ 
Her  protection  of  women,  and  especially  her  power 
of  making  them  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the 
festival  Ropttliftffia  {Dkt.  of  Ant.  s.  r.),  as  well  as 
in  the  surname  of  Fchndi$^  Febrvaia,  Fefmita,  or 
Febnuilis.  Juno  was  further,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  under  the  name  of 
Moneta  she  had  a temple  on  the  Cnpitoline  hill, 
which  contained  the  mint.  The  most  important 
period  in  a woman's  life  is  that  of  her  marrii^e, 
and  she  was  therefore  believed  especially  to  pre- 
side over  marriage.  Henee  she  was  called  Jwja  or 
Jugalis^  and  had  a variety  of  other  names,  sneh  as 
Pronuba^  Lucina^  &C.  The  month  of  Jtme, 

which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  June- 
nius,  TV'as  considered  to  be  the  most  favoniable 
period  for  marrying.  Women  in  childbed  invoked 
Juno  Luciiia  to  help  them,  and  newly-bom  children 
were  likewise  under  her  protection  : hence  she  was 
sonictiines  confounded  with  the  Greek  Artemis  or 
Ilithyia.  In  Etruria  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cupra,  She  was  also  worshipped  at 
I Falerii,  Lonuvium,  Aricio,  Tibur,  Pracnesle,  and 
other  places.  In  the  representations  of  the  Roman 
Juno  that  hare  come  down  to  ns,  the  t)*pe  of  the 
Greek  Hem  is  commonly  adopted. 

JllpItar,  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
god  is  spoken  of  in  a sepamte  article  [Zeus.]  Ju- 
piter ^‘as  originally  an  elemental  divinity,  and  his 
name  signifies  the  father  or  lord  of  heaven,  being 
n contraction  of  Z>u7ru  ;w/er,  or  Dietpitfr.  Being 
the  lord  of  heaven,  he  svas  worshipped  as  the  goa 
of  rain,  storms,  thunder,  and  lightning,  wbenet 
he  had  the  epithets  of  Plu^iuSy  Fulpwaior^  Tomb* 
trualisy  Tonans^  and  FtdminuUir.  As  the  pebUe 
or  flint  stone  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  light- 
ning, Jupiter  was  frequently  represented  with  such 
a stone  in  his  hand  instead  of  a thnnderbolt.  In 
concluding  a treaty,  the  Romans  look  the  sacred 
symbols  of  Jupiter,  vix.  the  sceptre  and  flint  stone, 
together  with  some  gtoss  from  his  temple,  and  the 
oath  taken  on  such  an  occasion  was  expressed  bj 
ptr  Jovem  LapiUem  jumre.  In  consequence  of  his 
possessing  such  powers  over  the  elements,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  always  having  the  thunderbolt  at  his 
command,  he  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  among  the  gods.  Hence  he  is  called  the 
Best  and  Most  High  {Optimu$  Afortmtrs).  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, whence  he  derived  the  snmnmes  of  Capitoli- 
nus  and  Tarpeius.  He  was  regarded  as  the  special 
protector  of  Home.  As  speh  he  was  worshipped  by 
the  consuls  on  entering  upon  their  office ; and  the 
triumph  of  a victorious  general  was  a solemn  pro- 
cession to  his  temple.  He  therefore  bore  the  sur- 
names of  Impn^loTy  Victory  Invichis^  StaioTy  Opi-> 
tuhity  /Vre/nKjr,  praedaiory  THwMrjoAotor,  and  the 
like.  Under  all  these  surnames  he  had  temples  or 
statues  At  Home  ; and  2 temples,  vis.  those  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  were  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Under 
the  name  of  Jnpiicr  CapitfAtrmSy  he  presided  over 
the  great  Roman  games  ; and  under  the  name  of 
Jttjdter  fxttiaHt  or  over  the  Fcriae  liatinao. 

Jupiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  de- 
termined the  course  of  all  human  affairs.  He  fbro- 
saw  the  future,  and  the  events  happening  in  it  were 
the'  results  of  hit  will.  He  revealed  the  future  to 
man  through  signs  in  the  heavens  and  the  flight  of 
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birds,  which  are  hence  called  tha  measengen  of 
Jupiter,  while  the  god  himielf  it  designated  as 
Pndiffialii.,  that  it,  the  tender  of  prodigies.  For 
the  tame  reason  the  god  was  inrokc^  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  erciy  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or  pro* 
fane,  together  with  Janus,  who  bletted  the  begin* 
ning  itself.  Jupiter  was  further  regarded  as  the 
gua^ian  of  law,  and  at  the  protector  of  juttice  and 
Tirtue.  He  maintained  the  tanctity  of  an  oath, 
find  pretided  oTer  all  Uantactiont  which  were  bated 
upon  faithfulnett  and  juttice.  Hence  Fidet  was 
his  companion  on  the  Capitol,  along  with  Victoria  ; 
and  hence  a traitor  to  his  country,  and  persons 
guilty  of  peijury,  were  thrown  down  from  the  Tar* 
peian  rock.  — As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven, 
and  consequently  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
colour  was  sacred  to  him,  white  animals  were  sa> 
criiiced  to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to  be  drawn 
by  4 white  horses,  his  priests  wore  white  caps, 
and  the  consuls  were  attired  in  white  when  they 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Capitol  the  day  ^hey  en- 
tered on  their  office.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome  was  under  the  special  care  of  the  Flamen 
who  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the 
flament.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art  Flamen.)  The  Ro- 
mans, in  their  representations  of  the  god,  adopted 
the  type  of  the  Greek  Zeus. 

Jura  or  Jorams  Kona  (Jura),  a range  of 
mountains,  which  run  N.  of  the  lake  I^ecnanus  as 
far  as  Augusta  Rauraconun  near  Basle)^ 

on  the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Sequani  and  Helretii. 

Juitifnffcna.  1.  Prima,  a town  in  Illyria,  near 
Taurestum,  aus  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
was  built  by  that  emperor  ; it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  the  Servian  kings.  3.  Seeusda, 
also  a town  in  Illyria,  previously  called  Ulpiaoa, 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Justinian. 

Jttstuu&mts,  surnamed  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  527 — 565.  He  was  boro  near 
Tauresium  in  Illyria,  a.  d.  483  ; was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  the  emperor  Justinos,  in  520  ; suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  527  ; married  the  beautiful 
but  licentious  actress,  Theodora,  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  him ; and  died  in  565, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Justin  II.  He 
was,  daring  the  greater  psft  of  his  reign,  a firm 
snpporter  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  received  from  ' 
ecclesiastical  writers  tlie  title  of  Great ; but  towards  j 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  became  a heretic,  being  one 
of  the  adherents  of  Nestorianism.  His  foreign 
wars  were  glorious,  but  all  his  victories  were  won 
by  his  generals.  The  empire  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  was  overthrown  by  Belisarius,  and  tbeir 
king  Gelimer  led  a prisoner  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was 
likewise  destroyed,  by  the  successive  victories  of 
Belisarius  and  Names.  [BausAUUS  ; Narsss.] 
Justinian  adorned  Constantinople  with  many  public 
buildings  of  great  mognifleenee  ; but  the  cost  of 
their  erection,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  his  foreign 
wars,  obliged  him  to  impose  many  new  taxes, 
which  were  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
coTetousaess  and  rapacity  of  the  emperor.— The 
great  work  of  Justinian  is  his  legtslation.  He  re* 
solved  to  establish  a perfect  system  of  written  le* 
gislatioo  for  all  his  dominions  ; and,  for  this  end, 
to  make  2 great  collections,  one  of  the  imperial 
eonstitationa,  the  other  of  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  works  of  jurists.  His  first  work  was  the 
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ooHeetioQ  of  the  imperial  coostitottoos.  This  he 
cofuroenecd  in  528,  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  a commission  of  10, 
'who  completed  their  labours  in  the  following 
year  (529)  ; and  their  collection  was  dedared  to 
be  law  under  the  title  of  Juttiniamus  Codex.  — In 
530  Tribonian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commis- 
sion of  10  employed  in  drawing  np  the  Code,  was 
authorised  by  the  emperor  to  select  fellow-labourers 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  division  of  the  under- 
taking. Tribonian  selected  16  coadjutors;  and 
this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  under 
contribution  the  works  of  those  jurists  who  had  re- 
ceived from  former  emperors  ^'’auctoritatem  con* 
scribendarum  interpretandique  legum.**  They  were 
ordered  to  divide  tbeir  materials  into  50  Books,  and 
to  subdivide  each  Book  into  Titles  (7Y/tt^i).  No- 
thing that  was  valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothing 
that  was  obsolete  was  to  bo  admitted,  and  neither 
repetition  nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  Di^eeta  or  Poa* 
dectae.  The  work  was  completed,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  that  bad  been  given,  in  the 
short  space  of  3 years  ; and  on  the  30th  of  Dec. 
533,  it  received  from  the  imperial  sanction  the  an- 
thority  of  law.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  9000 
extra^  in  the  selection  of  which  the  ccunpileti 
made  use  of  nearly*  2000  different  books,  containing 
more  than  3,000,000  lines. — The  Code  and  the  Di- 
gest contained  a complete  body  of  law ; but  as  they 
were  not  adapted  to  elemental  instruction,  a com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribanian, 
Tbeophilns,  and  Dorotheas,  to  compose  an  institu- 
tional work,  which  should  contain  tho  elements 
the  law  (U^m  mnuia5ac^),  and  should  not  be  en- 
cumbered with  useless  matter.  Accordingly  they 
produced  a treatise  under  the  title  of  Ituiiiuiiofmty 
which  was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Institatiooes  of  Gains. 
[Gaiu&J  The  Institntiones  consisted  of  4 books, 
and  were  published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Digest  — After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutiones,  50  de- 
ctsiones  and  some  new  constitutiones  also  were 
promulgated  by  the  emperor.  This  rendered  a 
revision  of  the  Code  necessary  ; and  acoordingiy  a 
new  Code  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  534,  and  the  use  of  the  de- 
cisiones,  of  the  new  constitutiones,  end  of  tlie  first 
edition  of  the  Code,  was  forbidden.  The  2nd 
edition  (Codex  Repetitae  Pnteleetiomi$)  is  the  Code 
that  we  now  possess,  in  12  books,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.  — Justinian  sulweqnantly 
published  >*arious  new  constitutiones,  to  which  be 
gave  the  name  of  NoveUae  Conaiituiionee.  These 
Constitutiones  fonn  a kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Code,  and  were  published  at  various  times  from 
535  to  565,  but  most  of  them  appeared  between 
535  and  539k  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
any  offioal  compilation  of  these  Novdlae  appeared 
in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  — The  4 legislative 
works  of  Justinian,  the  Digmta  or 

Pandectae^  Codex^  and  Navdiax^  ore  indnded  under 
the  general  name  of  Cerpue  Juri$  Civility  and  form 
the  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe.  — The  best 
editions  of  the  Corpus  for  general  use  ore  by  Gotlio- 
fredus  and  Van  Leeuwen,  Amst  1663, 3 vola  fol ; 
by  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg,  Getting.  1776 — 
1797,  2 vols.  4ta  ; and  by  Beck,  Lips.  1836, 
2 vols.  4to. 

JosU&os.  L The  historian,  of  nneertain  data, 
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but  who  did  not  live  later  than  the  4th  or  5th 
centunr  of  our  aera,  if  the  author  of  an  extant 
work  entitled  Historiarum  FkiUppieantm  lAbri 
XLIV.  This  work  is  taken  from  the  Ilidona^ 
Philippicae  of  Trofpu  Pompeiof,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Auguatna.  The  title  PkHippicae  waa  given 
to  it,  becnuae  ita  main  object  was  to  give  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  with  all  ita 
branches ; but  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
Trogus  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  bo  many 
excursions,  that  the  work  formed  a kind  of  uni> 
versa!  histoiy  fronv  the  rise  of  the  Auyrian  mo- 
narchy to  the  conqoeat  of  the  Kaat  by  Rome.  The 
original  work  of  Trogus,  which  was  one  of  great 
value,  is  lost  The  work  of  Justin  is  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus,  as  a selection  of 
such  parts  ns  seemed  to  him  most  worthy  of  being 
ffenernliy  known.  Edited  by  (Jraevius,  Lug.  Bat 
; by  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat  1719  and  1760  ; 
and  by  Frotscher,  Lips.  18*27,  3vols.«*3.  Sur- 
named  the  Kurtjrr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  writers,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  103,  at 
Flavia  Neapolis,  the  Shcchem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a city  in  Samaria.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
heathen,  and  in  his  youth  studied  tho  Greek 
philosophy  with  seal  and  ardour.  He  was  after- 
wards converted  to  Christianity.  He  retained  as 
a Christian  the  garb  of  a philosopher,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  bad  embraced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  iq  the  persecution  under 
M.  Antoninus,  about  165.  Justin  wrote  a large 
number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important 
arc  : — 1.  An  Apotopy  for  the  Ckrittians^  addressed 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  139  ; 2.  A Second  Apo- 
lopy  for  the  CAmtiVias,  addressed  to  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  ami  L.  Verus  ; 3.  A Dkdopue  with 
Tryphon  the  Jetr,  in  which  Justin  defends  Chris- 
tianity against  the  objections  of  Tryphon.  The 
best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Justin  is  by 
Otto,  Jena,  1842 — 1844,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Joftiu,  a Jewish  historian  of  Tiberias  in  Gali- 
laea,  was  a contemporary  of  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  waa  very  hostile  to  him. 

Jatnrna,  the  nymph  of  a fountain  in  Latiam, 
famous  for  its  Iiealing  qualities.  Its  water  was 
used  in  nearly  all  sacrihees ; a chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  its  n}TDph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Martlus  by  Lutatius  Catulus  ; and  sacriBces  were 
offered  to  her  on  the  1 1th  of  Januaiy.  A pond  in 
the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and 
Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Jutumttc,  whence  we 
must  infer  that  the  name  of  the  nymph  Jutuma  is 
not  connected  with  but  probably  with  jttvare. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
rewarded  her  with  immortality  and  the  rule  over 
the  waters.  Some  ^Titers  call  her  the  wife  of 
Janus  and  mother  of  Fontus,  but  in  the  Aeneid 
she  appears  as  the  affectionate  sister  of  Tumus. 

Ju^VTun  or  JuY&vla  {SalAmr\j\  a toam  in 
Nnticum,  on  the  river  Jovavus  or  lionta  (5a/xa), 
was  a Roman  colony  founded  by  Hadrian,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  was  destroyed  by  the  Heruli  in  tho  5th 
century,  but  was  .afterwards  rebuilt. 

JfivSn&lii,  Bicimtii  Jllzilni,  the  great  Roman 
satirist,  but  of  whose  life  we  have  few  authentic 
mrticulars.  HU  ancient  biographers  relate  that 
he  was  either  the  son  nr  the  “alumnns”  of  a rich 
frecdnian  ; that  be  occupied  himself,  until  he  had 
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nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in  declaim- 
ing ; that,  having  subsequently  composed  some 
clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantomime,  he  was  in- 
duced to  ailtivate  assiduously  satirical  corapoeition ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon  Paris 
becoming  known  to  the  court,  the  poet,  although 
now  an  old  man  of  80,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a body  of  troops,  in  a remote  dUtrict 
of  Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  It 
I is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Paris,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  Juvenal,  was  the  contemporary  of  Do- 
' mitian,  and  that  the  poet  was  accordingly  banished 
- by  this  emperor.  But  this  opinion  is  clearly  un- 
' tenable.  1.  We  know  that  Paris  was  killed  in 
A.  D.  83,  upon  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the 
empress  Domitia.  2.  The  4th  satire,  as  appears 
from  the  ctmcluding  lines,  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Uomitian,  that  U,  not  earlier  than  96. 
3.  The  1st  satire,  as  w'c  learn  from  the  49th  line, 
was  written  after  the  condemnation  of  Marius 
Priscua,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  100.  These  po- 
sitions admit  of  no  doubt ; and  hence  it  U esta- 
blished that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  17  years 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  that  some  of  his 
satires  were  composed  after  the  death  of  Domitian. 
— The  only  facts  with  r^^ard  to  Juvenal  upon 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely  are,  that  he  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  that  Aqui- 
num,  if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  at  least 
hU  chosen  residence  (5c<^.  iii.  319),  and  that  be  is 
in  all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martial  ad- 
dreues  in  3 epigrams.  There  is,  perhaps,  another 
circumstance  which  we  may  admit.  We  arc  told 
that  he  declaimed  fur  many  years  of  his  life  ; and 
every  page  in  his  writiugs  bears  evidence  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Each  piece  is  a Bnished 
rhetorit^  essay,  energetic,  glowing,  arid  sonorous. 
He  denounces  vice  in  the  most  indignant  terms ; 
but  the  obvious  tone  of  exaggeration  which  per- 
vades all  his  invectives  leaves  us  in  doubt  bow  £ar 
this  sustained  passion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed 
for  show.  The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of 
16  satires,  the  last  being  a fragment  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity,  ail  composed  in  heroic  hexa- 
meters. Edited  by  Uuperti,  Lips.  1819 ; and  by 
Heinrich,  Bonn,  1839. 

Juventas.  [Hbbr.] 

JurentluB.  1.  CeUoa.  [Crl^us.]  — 2.  Late- 
ranm.  [Latbrin6is.]~3.  Thalna.  [Thalna.J 


L. 

Labda  (Ad48a),  daughter  of  the  Bacchind  Am- 
phioD,  and  mother  of  Cypselus,  by  Ection.  [Cyp- 
6ELUH.] 

Lab^cldae.  [Ijaboacus.] 

Labd&cua  (AdgSoicor),  son  of  the  Theban  king, 
Polydorus,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nycteu*.  Lab- 
dacus  lost  his  father  at  an  early  a^e,  and  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Nrcteus,  and 
afterwards  under  that  of  Lycus.  a brother  of  Nyc- 
teus.  When  Labdacus  had  grown  up  to  manho^, 
Lycus  surrendered  tho  government  to  him  ; and 
on  the  death  of  Labdacus,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  Lycus  undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son 
Laius,  the  father  of  Oedipus.  — The  name  LMa^ 
cidae  is  frequently  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Labdacus,  — Oedipus,  Polynices,  Eteocles  and 
Antigone. 
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lAbdftlum.  [SvRAcusAi.] 

Labe&Ut,  a warlike  people  in  Dalmatia,  whoae 
chief  town  woa  Scodra,  and  in  whoae  territory  wai 
the  Labeatis  Paloi  {Lake  of  SaUari)^  through 
which  the  river  Darbana  runa. 

LaMo,  Antistlua.  1.  A Roman  jurist,  w aa  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  put  on  end 
to  bis  life  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  b.  c.  4*2. « 
2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  a itili  more  eminent 
jurist.  He  adopted  the  republican  opinions  of  his 
father,  and  was  in  consequence  disliked  by  Au- 
gustus. It  is  probable  that  the  ixtieoee  msoasor 
of  Horace  {S>.U.  i.  3.  30)  was  a stroke  lerelled 
against  the  jurist,  in  order  to  fdease  the  emperor, 
l^bco  wrote  a large  number  of  works,  which  are 
cited  in  the  Digest.  He  was  the  founder  of  one  of 
the  2 great  legal  schools,  spoken  of  under  Capito. 

Labio,  Q.  Fablu,  quaestor  urbanus  B.C.  196; 
praetor  1 89,  w hen  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus  ; and  consul  183. 

Laberlns,  Declmiui,  a Roman  eques,  and  a 
distinguished  writer  of  mimes,  w'as  bom  about 
It.  c.  107,  aud  died  in  43  at  Puteoli,  in  Campania. 
At  Caesar's  triumphal  games  in  October,  45,  P. 
S}TUS,  a profossionnl  rniinus,  seems  to  hare  chal- 
lenged all  his  craft  to  a trial  of  wit  in  extempora- 
neous farce,  and  Cnesar  ol'fercd  Laberius  500,000 
sesterces  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Laberiiis  was  GO 
tears  old,  and  the  profession  of  a mimus  was  infa- 
mous, but  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equivalent 
to  a command,  and  he  reluctantly  complied.  He 
had  however  revenge  in  his  power,  and  took 
it.  His  prologue  awakened  compassion,  and  per- 
haps indignation : and  during  the  performance  he 
adroitly  availed  himself  of  his  various  characters 
to  point  his  wit  at  Caesar.  In  the  person  of  a 
beaten  Syrian  slave  ho  cried  out,  — “ Marry ! 
Quirites,  but  we  lose  our  freedom,'"  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  dictator  ; and  in  another 
mime  he  uttered  the  pre^n^mt  maxim  ^ Needs 
must  he  fear,  who  makes  all  else  adread.'*  Caesar, 
impartially  or  vindictively,  awarded  the  prixe  to 
Syrus.  The  prologue  of  Laberius  has  h^n  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  {SaJ.  lu  7)  ; and  if  this  may 
be  taken  as  a specimen  of  bis  style,  he  would  rank 
above  Terence,  and  second  only  to  Plautus,  in 
dramatic  vigour.  Laberius  evidently  made  great 
impression  on  his  contemporaries,  although  he  is 
depreciated  by  Horace  {&/.  i.  10.  6). 

LaMeum,  Labloi,  Lavlonm,  Lavlci  (Lnbict- 
Dus : an  ancient  towm  in  Latium  on  one 

of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  mountain,  15  miles  S.R. 
of  Rome,  W.  of  Pracncste,  and  N.R  of  Tuscnlum. 
It  was  an  ally  of  the  Aequi ; it  was  taken  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  418. 

Lablenos.  1.  T.,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  B.C..63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship.  Under  pretence 
of  avenging  his  uncle's  death,  who  had  joined  Sa- 
tuminus  ( ioO),  and  had  perished  along  with  the 
other  conspirators,  ho  accused  Rabiriusof  pordiiellio 
or  high  treason.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
[RABiRirn]  In  his  tribunesfaip  Labienus  was 
entirely  devoted  to  Caesar's  interests.  Accordingly 
when  CncRar  went  into  Transalpine  Gaul  in  58,  he 
took  Labienus  with  him  as  his  Icgatus.  Labienus 
continued  with  Caesar  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  and  was  the  ablest  othcer 
he  bad.  (in  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49.  he  descried  Caes.ir  and  joined  Porapey.  His 
defection  caused  the  greatest  joy  among  the  Pom- 
peian party  ; but  be  disappoint^  the  expectations 
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of  hit  new  friends,  and  never  performed  any  thing 
of  importance.  He  fought  against  hit  old  com- 
mander at  tbe  battle  of  Phorsalia  m Greece,  48,  at 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  in  Spain,  45.  He  was  slain  in 
the  last  of  these  battles.  2.  Q.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  was  sent  hy  them 
into  Parthia  to  seek  lud  from  Orodes,  the  Parthian 
king.  Before  he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer 
from  Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, 4*2.  Two  years  afterwards  he  persuaded 
C)nxles  to  entrust  him  with  tbe  command  of  a 
Parthian  army ; and  Paeorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  command.  In  40 
they  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great 
success.  They  defeated  Decidius  Saxa,  tlic  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  posscuion  of  the  two 
great  towns  of  Antioch  and  Apamea,  and  pene- 
trated into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  following 
year,  39,  P.  Ventidius,  the  most  able  of  Antony’s 
legates,  defeated  tbe  Parthians.  Labienus  fled  in 
disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was  apprehended, 
and  put  to  death. — 3.  T.,  a celebrated  orator  and 
historian  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  either  son  or 
grandson  of  No.  1.  He  retained  all  the  republican 
feelings  of  his  family,  and  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  imperial  government,  but  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  Angustus  and  his  friends.  His 
enemies  obtained  a decree  of  the  senate  that  all 
his  writings  should  be  burnt;  whereupon  he  shut 
himself  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  tlius 
perished,  about  a.  d.  12. 

Labnnda  (jh  Ad^poeSa  ; Ao^payScur,  Aa4>poy- 
Lahrand^nus),  a town  in  Caria,  68  sLidia 
N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus 
Stratioi  or  Labrandenus,  on  a hill  near  the  city. 
Mr.  Fellowes  considera  some  ruins  at  Jakii  to  be 
those  of  tbe  temple  ; but  this  is  doubtful. 

Labro,  a sea-port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  along  with  Pisne,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Liburnum,  mentioned  by  Zosimus,  and  the 
modem  JJtomo  or  Ltghom.  Others  however 
maintain  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisanus  corre- 
sponds to  Leghorn. 

Labtu  or  Labfltai  (Acl^os  or  AaSovra^  : 

AoA,  part  of  the  Elburz\  a motmtain  of  Parthia, 
between  the  Coronui  and  the  Sariphi  Montes. 

Labynitus  (Aa6vyijros\  a name  common  to 
several  of  the  Babylonian  monarcht,  seems  to  have 
been  a title  rather  than  n proper  name.  The 
Labynetus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  74)  os 
mediating  a peace  between  Cyaxaresand  Alyattes, 
is  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  I.aby- 
netiis  who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  77)  as 
a contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  is  the  same 
with  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  By 
other  WTiters  he  is  called  Nabonadius  or  Nabonidus. 
He  was  the  l.'ist  king  of  Babylon.  [Cyrus,] 

Labyrinthui.  [^ee  Diet'  o/Autiq.  s.  v.] 

Lacadaemon  (Aoicc8ai/utfv),  son  of  Zeus  and 
Taygetc,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the  daughter  of 
Eurutas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ainyclas, 
Eurydice,  and  Asine.  Ho  was  king  of  the  country 
w’hich  be  called  after  his  own  name,  Lacedaemon, 
while  he  called  the  capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of 
his  wife.  [Sparta.] 

X4UMdaam5nIiis  (AoKcSoj^idwot),  son  of  Cimon, 
so  named  in  honour  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

T.ac6dai  (Acur^or),  or  Leocedea  (Herod,  vi. 
127),  king  of  Argos,  and  £ather  of  Melos. 
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a people  in  HispaniaTamconcntU  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

LacbAret  (Aax<i(^)>  !•  An  Athenian  demo* 
gofpie,  mode  hiniMlf  t3rrant  of  Athens,  B.  c.  296. 
when  the  city  was  besi^ed  by  Demetriui.  When 
Athens  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  Laefaares  made  his  escape  to  Thebes. 
— 2.  An  eminent  Athenian  rhetorician,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  5th  century  of  onr  era. 

Laches  (Ad^irt),  an  Athenian  commander  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
427.  He  fell  at  th%  Imttle  of  Mantineo,  418.  In 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name,  he  is 
represented  os  not  orer-acute  in  argument,  and 
with  temper  on  a par  with  his  acuteness. 

Lachteis,  one  of  tho  Fates.  [Mobrak.] 

Lada  or  Lad&das  (Acucio,  AaKt6iai : AainciSBr, 
Aouticus),  a demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
OencU,  W.  of,  and  near  to  Athens. 

Ladi^tim  {Aatciyiov  &Kpoy),  a promontory  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  a few  miles  S.  of  Croton,  and 
forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Tarentine  gulf. 
It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  Lactnia. 
The  retnains  of  this  temple  are  still  extant,  and 
hare  given  the  modern  name  to  the  promontory, 
Qipo  dfUe  CoUmm  or  Capo  di  Nao  (twi),  Han- 
nilwl  dedicated  in  this  temple  a bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (in  Punic  and  Greek),  which  recorded  the 
history  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybius 
made  use  in  writing  his  history. 

Lacippo  (Alocippe)^  a town  in  Hiipania  Baetka 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  W.  of  Malaca. 

Laemoa  or  Laomat  (AdKfuty,  Adjr/uor),  the  K. 
part  of  Mt.  Pindut,  in  which  the  river  Aous  takes 
its  origin. 

Lacobiiga.  L (Zo5rra),  n town  of  the  Vaccaei 
in  the  N.  of  Hispanb  Tarraconensis  on  the  road 
from  Asturica  to  Tarmco.  {lAxgoa\  a town  on 
the  S.W.  of  Lusitania,  E.  of  the  Prom.  Siicmm. 

Laod&ioa  (Acurwi*ar^),  sometimes  called  Laodnia 
by  the  Homans,  a country  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  on  the 
W.  by  Messenia,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea. 
Laconica  was  a long  valley,  ninning  southwards  to 
the  sea,  and  was  inclosed  on  3 sides  by  mountains. 
On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  Mt  Pamon  from 
Argolis,  and  by  Mt  Sciritis  from  Arcadia.  It  was 
lK>mtded  by  Mt  Taygetus  on  the  W.  and  by  Mt. 
Pomon  on  tho  £.,  which  are  2 masses  of  mountains 
extending  from  Arcadia  to  the  S.  extremities  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Mt  Taygetus  termiiuiting  at 
the  Prom.  Taenaram,  and  Mt.  Pamon,  continued 
under  the  names  of  Thoraax  and  Zarex,  tenni- 
nating  at  the  Prom.  Malea.  The  river  Eurotas 
flows  through  the  valley  lying  between  these 
mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  Laconian  gulf. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  narrow, 
and  near  ^paiia  the  mountains  approach  so  dose  to 
each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than  room  for  the 
channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
find  the  vale  of  Sparta  called  the  Mlow  Laeo- 
daemon.  Below  Sparta  the  mountains  recede,  and 
the  %‘alley  opens  out  into  a plain  of  considerable 
extent  The  soil  of  this  plun  is  poor,  but  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  there  is  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  There  were  valuable  marble  quarries  near 
Taenanii.  OBf  the  coast  shell  fish  were  caught, 
which  produced  a purple  dye  inferior  only  to  the 
Tyrian.  Laconica  is  well  described  by  Enripides 
as  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy.  On  the  N.  the 
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country  could  only  be  invaded  by  the  ralleyt  of  the 
Eurotas  and  tho  Oenus  ; the  range  of  Taygetiu 
formed  an  almost  msupemble  barrier  on  the  W.; 
and  the  want  of  good  harbours  on  the  E.  coast 
protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea  on  that  side. 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country  [Sparta]. — The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  conntry  are  said  to  have  been  Cynurians 
and  Leleges.  They  were  expelled  or  conquered  by 
the  Achaeans,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy*  in  the  heroic  age.  The  Dorians  afterwards 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  became  the  ruling  race 
in  Laconica.  Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slaver^' ; but  a great  number  of 
them  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  name 
of  Periooci  (IlfpMiaoi).  The  general  name  for  the 
inhabitants  isLoebnet  (Ad^w^fs)  or  LacedaemdxOl 
(AateeZaipi6yiot) ; but  the  Perioeci  are  frequently 
called  Lacedaemonii,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
S|)artans. 

Lao6alcus  Sintui  (kSktos  AwaeytKhi\  a gulf  in 
tho  S.  of  Peloponnesus,  into  which  the  Eurotas 
falls,  begiiming  W.  at  the  Prom.  Taenonim  and  £. 
at  the  Prom.  Malea. 

Loctantlna,  a celebrated  Christian  Father,  but 
his  exact  name,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the 
date  of  his  birth,  are  uncertain.  In  modem  works 
we  find  him  denominated  Lucius  Coelius  Firmkunm 
Ladantius ; but  the  2 former  appellations,  in  the 
2nd  of  which  Cdecitius  is  often  substituted  for 
Cbe/ius,  are  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  the  2 
latter  are  frequently  presented  in  an  inverted  order. 
Since  he  is  spoken  of  as  fisr  advanced  in  life  about 
A.  D.  315,  he  must  have  been  bom  not  later  thaii 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  probably  in  Italy, 
possibly  at  Firmum,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  certainly 
studied  in  Africa,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Amobius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca.  Ills  fame 
became  so  widely  extended,  that  about  301  he 
was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nicomedia, 
and  there  to  practise  his  art.  At  this  period  he  ep^ 
pears  to  have  become  a Christian.  Hewassummon^ 
to  Qaul,  about  312 — 318,  when  now  an  old  man, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Crispusson  of  Con- 
stantine, and  he  probably  died  at  Treves  some  10 
or  12  years  afterwards  (325^330.)  — The  extant 
works  of  Lactantius  are:  ~ 1.  Dirisanrm  Insiiti^ 
tionum  LUtri  Vll.^  a sort  of  introduction  to  Christ- 
ianity, intended  to  supersede  the  leu  perfect 
treatises  of  Minucius  Felix,  Tcrtull[an,  and  Cyprian. 
Each  of  the  7 books  bears  a separate  title ; (1.)  Do 
Falta  ReUgiono,  (2.)  De  Origine  Erroris.  (3.) 
Do  Faloa  Sapientia,  (4.)  Do  Pc-'ra  Sapientia  H 
Religiono,  {6.)  Do  Justitia.  (6.)  De  V'oroCuiiu, 
(7.)  Do  Viia  — 2.  An  Epitome  of  the  In- 

stitutions.— 3.  Do  Ira  Dei.  — 4.  Do  Opifieio  Dei 
s.  De  Formatiom  IIomiMis.  <—  5.  De  Moridms  Per- 
eec%Uorum, — 6.  Various  Poemo^  most  of  which 
were  probably  not  written  by  Lactantius.  — The 
style  of  Lactantius,  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
great  orator  of  Rome,  has  gained  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Chrietian  Cicero,  and  not  unde- 
servedly. The  best  edition  of  ^ctantius  is  by  Le 
Brun  and  Lenglet  du  Fit'snnv,  Paris,  1748. 

Laet&rius  Kona  or  Lootis  Xons,  a mountain 
in  Campania,  belonging  to  the  Apennines,  4 miles 
E.  of  Stabiae,  so  called  because  the  cows  which 
grazed  upon  it  produced  excellent  milk.  Here 
Norses  gained  a victory  over  the  Goths,  a.o.  553. 

Loc^lei  (Atuc^sis),  a native  of  Cyrene,  soc- 
oeeded  Arcesilaos  os  president  of  the  Academy  at 
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Athenf.  The  pUcc  where  hit  iastnictions  were 
delivorcd  tvna  a garden,  named  the  LaeytUuui  (Aa- 
«^8«(or),  provided  for  the  parpoee  by  bis  friend 
Attains  Philometor,  king  of  Pergamua  This  ah 
teration  in  the  locality  of  the  school  seems  at  least 
to  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  name  of  the 
Nrxo  AcKuUmy.  He  died  ahont  215,  from  the 
effects,  it  is  said,  of  excessive  drinking. 

Lade  (AdSr;),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Caria,  opposite  to  Miletus  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Maeander  falU. 

Ladoa  (AdSwi'),  the  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Ilesperides,  >vas  tlie  offspring  of 
Typhon  and  Kchidna,  or  of  Oe,  or  of  Phorcys 
and  Ceto.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  ; and  the 
representation  of  the  battle  was  placed  by  Zeus 
among  the  stars. 

Ladon  (Aidtfi').  L A river  in  Arcadia,  which 
rose  nearClitor,  and  fell  into  the  Alph6us  between 
Heraea  and  Phrixa.  In  mythology  Ladnn  is  the 
husband  of  Stymphalis,  and  the  father  of  Daphne 
and  Metope.  ~ 2.  A sm:ill  river  in  Klis,  which 
rose  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  fell  into  the 
Pen#ua 

Lae<t&ni,  a people  on  the  K.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kubri- 
catus  {Uohrrgat)^  probably  the  same  as  the  Lale- 
tani,  whose  country,  Lalat&nia  produced  good 
wine,  an<l  whose  chief  town  was  Barcino. 

Laelapa  (AaiXot^),  i.  e.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
soniffed  in  the  legend  of  the  d<^  of  Procris  which 
bore  this  name.  Procris  had  received  this  swift 
animal  from  Artemis,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband 
Cepbalus.  When  the  Teiiraessian  fox  was  sent 
to  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalus  sent  the  dog 
Laelaps  against  the  fox.  The  dog  overtook  the 
fox,  but  Zeoi  changed  both  animals  into  a stone, 
which  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebea 

LaelXftnas,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  emperor  in 
Qaul  after  the  death  of  Posrt’sius,  a.  D.  267, 
was  slain,  after  a few  months,  by  his  own  soldiers, 
who  proclaimed  Victomkvs  in  his  stead. 

Laeliiu.  1.  0.,  was  from  early  manhood  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  A&icanus  the 
elder,  and  fought  under  him  in  almost  all  bis  cam- 
paigns. He  was  consul  R.C.  190,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gsul~2.  C.,  sumamed 
Sapiciu,  son  of  the  preceding.  His  intimney  with 
Scipio  Africanui  the  younger  was  as  removable 
as  his  father*!  friendship  with  the  elder,  and  it  ob- 
tained an  imperishable  monument  in  Cicero*s  trea- 
tise Laelitu  <U  Amicitia,  He  was  bom  about 
186,  was  tribune  oftheplebs  151  ; praetor  145  ; and 
consul  UO.  Though  not  devoid  of  military  talents, 
as  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitanian  Viriathui 
proved,  he  was  more  of  a statesman  than  a soldier, 
and  more  of  a philosopher  than  a statesman.  From 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  and  afterw'ards  from  Panae- 
tius,  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  Khoo)  ; 
his  hither*!  friend  Polybius  was  his  friend  also  ; 
the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence  were  pointed  and 
polished  by  his  and  Scipio*s  conversation  ; and  the 
satirist  Lucilius  was  his  familiar  companion.  The 
political  opinions  of  Laelius  were  different  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life.  He  endeavoured,  pro- 
bably  daring  his  tribunate,  to  procure  a re-division 
of  the  public  land,  but  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt,  and  for  his  forbearance  received  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Witt  or  the  Prudent  He  afterwards 
became  a strenuous  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  Several  of  bis  orations  were  extant  in  the 
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time  of  Cicero,  but  were  ch.*iracterised  more  by 
smoothness  {lenilas)  than  by  power.  — laelius  is 
the  principal  interlocutor  in  Cicero^  dialogue  Dt 
Amuitia^  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  £k  St' 
aertv/e, and  in  the  Dt  HepMiea.  His  two  daughters 
were  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augnr,  the  other  toC.  Fannius  Strabo.  The  opinion 
of  his  worth  seems  to  have  been  universal,  and  it 
is  one  of  Seooca'i  injunctions  to  his  friend  Lucilius 
^ to  lire  like  Laelius.** 

Laeoai,  PoplUtu,  plebeians.  The  family  was 
unfavourably  distinguished,  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  sternness,  cruelty,  and  haughtiness 
of  charncter.  1.  X.,  4 times  consul  b.  c.  359, 356, 
350,  348.  In  his  3rd  consulship  (350)  he  won  a 
hard-fought  battle  against  the  Oauls,  for  which 
he  celebrated  a triumph — the  first  ever  obtained  by 
a plebeiaa  K.,  praetor  176,  consul  172,  and 
censor  159.  In  his  consulship  he  defeated  tho 
Ligurian  mountaineers  ; and  when  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  surrendered  to  him,  he  sold  them  all 
as  slaves.  ••S.  C-,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  consul 
172.  He  w*os  afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Antioebus,  king  of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Kgv  pt.  Antio- 
chus  was  jo«t  miirhing  upon  Alexandria,  when  Po- 
piliut  gave  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the 
king  read  and  promised  to  take  into  consideration 
with  his  friends.  Popilius  straightway  described 
with  bis  cane  a circle  in  the  sand  round  the  king, 
and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it  before  he  had 
given  a decisive  answer.  This  boldness  so  fright- 
ened Antiochus,  thst  he  at  once  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  Rome.*** 4.  F.,  consul  132,  the  year 
after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was 
charged  by  the  victorious  aristocratical  party  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  accomplices  of  Gracchus  ; 
and  in  this  odious  task  he  showed  all  the  bard- 
heartedness  of  his  family.  He  snbsequently  with- 
drew himself,  by  voluntary  exile,  from  the  vm- 
geance  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  did  not  return  to  Rone 
till  after  his  death. 

lAertei  (Aa4pn}t),  king  of  Ithaca,  was  eon  of 
Acrisins  and  Chalcomedusa,  and  husband  of  Anti- 
cl&i,  by  whom  ho  became  the  father  of  Ulysses  and 
Ctimene.  borne  writers  call  Ulysses  son  of 
Sisyphus.  [Anticlsa.]  Laertes  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  bunt,  and  in  tho  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysses  re- 
turned to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

LaerUtta,  DiogSnes.  [DioubnkiL] 

ZAestrygdnei  (AouTTpuydrer),  a savage  race  of 
cannibals,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  his  wan- 
derings. They  were  governed  by  Antiphatib 
and  Lamus.  They  belong  however  to  mythology 
rather  than  to  history.  The  modem  interpreters 
of  Homer  place  them  on  tho  N.  W.  coast  of  Sicily. 
The  Greeks  themselves  placed  them  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  in  the  plains  of  Lcontini,  which  are 
therefore  called  iMes^yponii  Campi.  The  Romans 
however,  and  more  especially  the  Roman  poets, 
who  regarded  the  prom.  Circeium  as  the  Homeric 
island  ofjCiree,  transplanted  the  Laestrygones  to 
the  S.  coast  of  Latium  in  the  neigbboitriiood  of 
Formiac,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Lamus,  the  king  of  this  people.  Hence  Horace 
{Carm.  iii.  16.  34)  speaks  of  Laettryponia  Bacchus 
in  amphoroy  that  is,  Fonnian  wine;  and  Ovid  (Afet, 
xiv.  233)  calls  Foraiiae,  Laesbygonis  Lami  Urbt. 

Laevi  or  Leri,  a Ligurian  people  in  Gallia 
Transpadana  on  the  river  Ticinns,  who,  in  con* 
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junction  with  the  Mnrici,  built  the  town  of  Ticinum 

(Pavia}. 

Laerlntif , Valerliu.  l.P.,consulB.c.  280,had 
the  conduct  of  the  w*ar  against  Pyrrhus.  The  king 
wrote  to  Laevinus,  offering  to  arbitrate  between 
Home  and  Tarcnlum  ; but  Laevinus  bluntly  bade 
him  mind  his  own  business,  and  begone  to  Kpinisi 
An  Epirot  spy  hariug  been  taken  in  the  Roman 
lines,  Jjacvinus  showed  him  the  legions  imder 
arms,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master,  if  he  was 
curious  about  the  Roman  men  and  tactics,  to  come 
and  sec  them  himself.  In  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, I.<aerinu8  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sins.  X.,  praetor  *21.%  crossed 
over  to  Greece  and  carried  on  war  tu^inst  Pliilm. 
He  continued  in  the  command  in  Greece  till  211,. 
when  he  was  elected  consul  in  his  absence.  In 
his  consulship  (210}  he  carried  on  the  wur  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentum.  He  continued  as. 
proconsul  in  Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208 
made  a descent  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died 
200,  and  his  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  honoured 
his  memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  4 successive  days  in  the 
forum. — 3.  C.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  by  the  mother's 
side  brother  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  consul  189. 
Laevinus  was  himself  consul  in  176,  and  carried 
on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Lagos,  a city  in  great  Phr}*gta. 

Lagos  (Adyor),  a Macedonian  of  obscure  birth, 
was  the  father,  or  reputed  father,  of  Ptolemy,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  lie  married 
Arsinoc,  a concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  pregnant  at  the  lime  of  their 
marriage,  on  which  account  the  Macedonians  gc- 
uerally  looked  upon  Ptolemy  as  the  son  of  Philip. 

L&is  (Aoir),  the  name  of  2 celebrated  Grecian 
Iletaerae,  or  courtesans.  ^ L The  elder,  a native 
probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  ns  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She  was  no- 
torious also  for  her  a>*arice  and  caprice.  — • 2.  The 
younger,  was  the  dnushter  of  Timandra,  and  was 
probably  bom  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  According 
to  some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth  when 
7 years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  bought  by  a 
Corinthian.  This  storj*,  however,  involves  nume- 
rous difficulties,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confusion  between  this  I^ais  and  the  elder  one  of 
the  same  name.  She  was  a contemporary  and 
rival  of  Phiyne.  She  l>ccame  enamoured  of  a 
Thessalian  named  Hippolochus,  or  Hippostratus, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Thessaly.  Here,  it  is 
said,  some  Thessalian  women,  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  enticed  her  into  a temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  there  stoned  her  to  death. 

LaltlS  (Adtor),  son  of  Labdneus,  lost  bis  father 
at  on  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by  Lycus. 
[LABOACiTfi.]  When  Lycus  was  slain  by  Ara- 
phion  and  Zethu%  Ijaius  took  refuge  with  Pclops 
ill  Peloponnesus.  After  the  death  of  Amphion  and 
Zethus,  I>aius  returned  to  Thebes,  and^nscended 
the  throne  of  hu  father.  He  married  Jocasta,  and 
become  by  her  the  father  of  Oedipus,  by  whom  he 
was  slain.  For  details  see  Oedipus. 

lAl&ge.  a common  name  of  courtesans,  from  the 
Greek  AoXayh,  prattling,  used  as  a term  of  en- 
dearment, **  little  pratiler.” 

Lalat&ai.  [Lasktani.] 

Lam&chus  (Ad^iaxoi),  an  Athenian,  ton  of 
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Xenophanes,  was  the  colleague  of  Alcibiades  and 
Nicias,  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  B.C.  415. 
He  fell  under  the  wsdls  of  Syracuse,  in  a sally  of 
the  besieged.  He  appears  amongst  the  dramatis 
personae  of  Aristophanes,  as  the  brave  and  some* 
what  blustering  soldier,  delighting  in  the  war,  and 
thunkful,  moreover,  for  its  pay.  Plutarch  describes 
him  as  brave,  but  so  poor,  that  on  every*  fresh 
appointment  ho  used  to  beg  for  money  from  the 
government  to  buy  clothing  and  shoes. 

Lamdtiu  (fxtmaio)^  a river  in  Bmttium,  near 
Croton,  which  falls  into  the  Lametious  Sinus. 
UpoD  it  was  the  town  Lamitini  (St.  Pu/cmia). 

LamTa  (Ac^Ja).  L A female  phantom.  [Em- 
pfSA.]  — 2.  A celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
w*as  a favourite  mistress  far  many  years  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcctes. 

T<amTa,  Aellns.  This  family  claimed  a high 
antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
mythical  hero,  Lamus.  L.,  a Roman  eques, 
supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Cati- 
linarian  conspiracy,  b.  c.  63,  and  was  accordingly 
banished  by  the  influence  of  the  consuls  Gabinius 
and  Piso  in  58.  He  w*as  subsequently  racalled 
from  exile,  and  during  the  civil  wars  espoused 
Caesar's  party.  — 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  friend  of  Horace,  w*as  consul  a.  d.  3.  He  was 
made  praefcctus  urbi  in  32,  but  he  (^ed  in  the 
folloanng  year.  — 8.  L.,  w*as  married  to  Domitia 
Longina,  the  daughter  of  Corbulo  ; but  during  the 
lifetime  of  Vespasian  he  was  deprived  of  her  by 
Domitian,  who  first  lived  with  her  as  his  mistress, 
and  subsequently  married  her.  Lamia  was  put 
to  death  by  Domitian  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Lamia  (Aauia : Aafut^f^  AafttJnrfs : Zritun  or 
Zeiiuni),  a town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
on  the  small  river  Achclous,  and  50  stadia  inland 
from  the  Maliac  gulf,  on  which  it  possessed  a 
harbour,  called  Plialara.  It  has  given  its  name 
to  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  confe- 
derate Greeks  against  Antipater  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  B.C.  323.  The  confederates  under 
the  command  of  Ijeosthenes,  the  Athenian,  de- 
feated Antipater,  who  took  refuge  in  Lamia,  where 
he  was  besieged  for  some  months.  I>eosthenes 
was  killed  during  the  siege  ; and  the  confederates 
were  obliged  to  raise  it  in  the  fullow'iijg  year  ( 322), 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  Leonuatus.  The 
confederates  under  the  command  of  Antiphilus  de- 
feated Leonnatus  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  Soon 
afterwards  Antipater  was  joined  by  Craterus ; and 
thus  strengthened  he  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
the  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  which  pul 
nn  end  to  the  Lomian  wrar. 

Laminlum  (LaminiUnus).  a tow*n  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  95  miles  S.K.  of 
Tolotum. 

Lampa  or  Lappa  (AcI^ttj,  Adnrr} : Ao/iTaTor, 
Ao^ttsus),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  a little  inland, 
S.  of  Ilydramum,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aga- 
memnon, but  to  have  been  called  after  Lampus. 

Lampia  (t)  Aifirtia)  or  LampStts  Xons,  a 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  £r}’inanthuB,  ou  the 
frontiers  of  Achnia  and  Elis. 

LampStla  (AcyiTirln),  daughter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Neaera.  She  and  her  sister  Phae- 
tuia  tended  the  flocks  of  their  father  in  Sicily. 
In  some  legends  she  appears  as  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Phaethon. 

Lampoa  an  Athenian,  a celebrated 
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lootbtRjer  and  Interpreter  of  oraclee.  In  con* 
janction  with  Xcnocritiu,  he  led  the  colony  which 
founded  Thnrii  in  Italy,  B.  c 443. 

Lampozila,  or  -lum  (Ao^rwMio,  -•vrtot'),  an 
important  city  of  Mysia,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Tr^«  near  the  borders  of  Aeollo. 

Lampra,  Lamprae,  or  Lamptrae  (Ao^wpd, 
AauTpo/,  AofiWT^ : Aafiwptvs  : Lamorioa)^  a 
demus  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  promon* 
tory  Astypalaea,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheu. 
It  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower  city. 

Lampiidltii,  Aelltu,  one  of  the  Scriptoret  //»• 
iorio0  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 

and  Constantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  the  em- 
perors : — 1.  Conunodus  ; 2.  Antoninus  Diadu- 
menus  ; 3.  Elagabalus,  and  4.  Alexander  Severus. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Lampridius  is  the  same 
as  Spartianus,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author  in 
full  was  Aelitts  Lampridius  Spartianus.  For  the 
editions  of  Lampridiuii,  see  Cspitolinus. 

Lampaieua  (Ad^oiror : : Lap- 

sakiy  Rtt.),  an  important  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  pouessed  a 
good  Wbour.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  ; 
and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned  by 
Xerxes  to  Theroiitocles  for  his  maintenance.  It 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  ; and 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Charon,  the  phi- 
losophers Adimantus  and  Metrodorus,  and  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  Lampsacus  was  a colony 
of  the  Phocaeans:  the  name  of  the  surrounding 
district,  Berbrfcia,  connects  its  old  inhabitants 
with  the  Thracian  Bibryccs. 

lAmni  (AoMor),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  king  of 
the  Laestrygones,  was  said  to, have  founded  For 
miae,  in  Italy.  [Formiae.] 

Lamufl  (Adfio^ : Lamaa)^  a river  of  Cilicia,  the 
boundary  l^tween  Cilicia  Ajpera  and  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris  ; with  a town  of  the  same  name. 

LanoU  (Lancienses).  L {SoUanco  or  Sollanciay 
near  Leon),  u town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  9 miles  E.  of  Legio,  was  dostroyad 
by  the  Romana  2.  Sumamed  Oppid&HR,  a town 
of  the  Vettoncs  in  Lusitania,  not  fiur  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  Munda. 

Langobardi  or  Longobardi,  corrupted  into  Lorn- 1 
bards,  a German  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race.  They 
du’elt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  near 
the  river  Saale  ; but  they  afterwards  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  for  a time  snbjcct  to  Maroboduus  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  After  this  they  dis^pear  from 
history  for  4 centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other 
German  tribes,  they  migrated  southwards  ; and  in 
the  2nd  half  of  the  5th  century  we  find  them  again 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danub^  in  Upper  Hungary. 
Here  they  defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the 
HerulL  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  they 
crossed  the  Danube,  at  the  invitation  of  Justinian, 
and  settled  in  Pannonia.  Here  they  were  engaged 
for  30  years  in  a desperate  conflict  with  the  Ge- 
pidae,  which  only  ended  with  the  extermination  of 
the  latter  people.  In  a.  n.  560,  Alboin,  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  under  whose  command  they  hod 
defeated  the  Oepidae,  led  his  nation  across  the 
Jnlian  Alps,  and  conquered  the  plains  of  N.  Italy, 
which  have  ever  since  received  the  name  of  Lom- 
bardy. Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  wliich  existed  for  upwards  of  2 
centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by  Charlemagne.  — 
Paulus  Diaconus,  who  woa  a Lombard  by  birth, 
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derives  their  name  of  Langobardi  fram  their  long 
beards  ; but  modern  critics  reject  this  etymology, 
and  suppose  the  name  to  have  reference  to  their 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  as 
Borda  signifies  in  low  Gennan  a fertile  plain  on 
the  bank  of  a river,  and  there  is  still  a district  in 
Magdeburg  called  the  Uimge  B’arde,  Paulas  Dia^ 
conus  also  states  tliat  the  Lombards  come  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called  ViniU, 
and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Longa* 
bardi  or  Long~BaartUy  till  they  settled  in  Germany  ; 
but  this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Lanice  (Aoe/xn)*  nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  sister  of  Clitus. 

Lanavlnm  (Lanuvlnus:  Zari^o),  an  ancient 
city  in  Latium,  situated  on  a hill  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  not  fas  from  the  Appia  Via,  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  municiptum.  It  possessed  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Sospita. 
Under  the  empire  it  obtained  some  importance  as 
the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Part  of  the 
waDs  of  Lanuvium  and  the  substructions  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  are  still  remaining. 

Lafiedon  (AooicJwv),  a Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  port  in  the  post-Homcric  legends, 
a*as  a son  of  Anteoor  or  Acoetes,  and  a priest 
of  the  Tbymbraean  Apollo.  He  tried  to  dissuade 
bis  countrymen  from  drawing  into  the  city 
the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  bad  left 
behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  sail  away 
from  Troy  ; and,  to  show  the  danger  from  the 
horse,  he  hurled  a spear  into  its  side.  The  Tro- 
jans, however,  would  not  listen  to  his  advice  ; and 
os  he  was  preparing  to  sacrifice  a bull  to  Poseidon, 
suddenly  2 firarful  serpents  were  seen  swimming 
towards  the  Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  They 
rushed  towards  Laocoon,  who,  while  a4  the  people 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  his  2 sons  standing 
by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpents  first  coiled 
around  the  2 boys,  and  then  around  tbo  father,  and 
thus  all  3 perished.  The  serpents  then  hastened 
to  the  acropolis  of  Troy,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  shield  of  Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laocoon 
I suflered  this  fearful  death  is  difTerently  stated. 
According  to  some,  it  was  because  he  had  run  his 
lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse  ; according  to 
others,  because,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Apollo,  he 
had  married  and  begotten  children  ; or,  according 
to  others  again,  bcciuise  Poseidon,  being  hostile  to 
the  Trnjansi,  wanted  to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
person  of  Laocoon  what  fate  all  of  them  deserved. 
'—The  story  of  Laocoon "s  death  was  a fine  subject 
for  epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poets,  such 
as  by  Bacchylides,  Sophocles,  Eaphorion,  Virgil, 
and  others.  His  death  also  formed  the  subject  of 
many  ancient  works  of  art ; and  a magnificent 
group,  representing  the  father  and  bis  2 sons  en- 
twined by  the  2 serpents,  is  still  extant,  aud 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  [Aoxsanorr.] 

T4i6diiTwas  (Aao5d/iar).  L Son  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete. « 2.  Son  of 
Eteocles,  and  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  reign  the 
Epigoni  marched  against  Thebes.  In  the  battle 
against  the  Epigoni,  he  slew  their  leader  Aegia- 
leus,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Alcmaeou.  Others 
related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lost,  Ltodamns 
fled  to  the  Knchelcans  in  Illyricum. 

TAbdamTii  (Aao3J/i(ta).  L Daughter  of  Acas- 
tus,  and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  When  her  husband' 
was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  the  gods  to  be 
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mllowed  to  oonyenc  with  him  for  only  3 hours. 
The  request  was  granted.  Hennet  led  Protesi* 
laos  back  to  the  upper  world,  and  when  ProtesUaui 
died  a second  time,  Laodamia  died  with  him.  A 
later  tnuliti<m  states,  that  after  the  second  death  of 
ProtesUaus,  Laodamia  made  an  image  of  her  hus- 
band, to  which  she  payed  dirine  honoori  ; but  as 
her  fkther  Acnstus  interfered,  and  commandc'd  her 
to  bum  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into  the  6rc. 
•mm  2.  Daughter  of  Dcllerophontea,  became  by  Zeus 
the  mother  of  Sorpedon,  and  was  killed  by  Artemis 
while  she  was  engaged  in  wearing. » 8.  Nurse  of 
Orestes,  usually  <^led  Arsinok. 

Laddica  (Aoodirn).  L Daughter  of  Priam  and 
Heaiba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.  Some  relate  that 
she  fell  in  lore  with  Acoroaa,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
when  be  came  with  Diomedes  as  ambassador  to 
Troy,  and  that  she  became  by  Acamas  the  mother 
of  Mnnitua.  On  the  death  of  this  son,  she  leaped 
down  a precipice,  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth.  — ».  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaen- 
nestra  (Horn.  JL  ix.  146),  called  Electra  by  the 
tragic  poets.  [Eliotra.]  ~8.  Mother  of  Se* 
leucns  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  S>Tian  mo- 
narchy. "—4.  Wife  of  Antiochut  II.  Theos,  king 
of  Syria,  and  mother  of  Seleneus  Callinicus.  For 
details,  sec  p.  55,  a.  •—  5.  Wife  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicuA,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  ~ 6.  W ife  of  Antiochiu  the 
Great,  was  a daughter  of  Mithridates  IV.  king  of 
Pantos,  and  granddaughter  of  No.  4.^7.  Wife 
of  Aebaeus,  the  cousin  and  adreriarT  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  was  a sister  of  No.  6.-«6.  Daughter  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife  Laodice  [No.  6]. 
She  was  married  to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus, 
wbodied  in  hU  father's  lifetime,  195.— 9.  Daughter 
of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  married  to  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia.— 10.  Daughter  of  Antiochus 
IV.  Kpiphanes,  was  married  ta  the  impostor  Alex- 
ander Balas.— U.  Wife  and  also  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates  Eupator  (commonly  called  the  Great),  king 
of  Prnitna  During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  deccired  by  a report  of  his  death,  she  gave  free 
scope  to  her  amours ; and,  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences, on  bis  return  attempted  his  life  by  poison. 
Her  designs  were,  howerer,  betrayed  to  Mithri- 
dates, who  immediately  put  her  to  death.  — 12. 
Another  sitter  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  married  to 
Ariarathes  VI.,  king  of  Cappadocia.  After  the 
death  of  her  husbond  she  married  Nicosnedes,  king 
of  Bithmia. 

Laddioto  (AaoSfesia;  AoeSiKcvr,  Laodicensis, 
Laodic^nus),  the  name  of  6 Greek  cities  in  Asia, 
4 of  which  (besides  anotiier  now  nnknown)  were 
founded  by  Seleucus  1.  Nicator,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Laodice,  the  other  2 by 
Antiochus  II.  and  Antiochus  I.  or  III.  (See  Nos. 
1.&5).— 1.  L.  ad  Lyeoin  (A  rqjf 
£«L'-//u#ai‘,  Ru.),  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on 
a ridge  of  kills  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
Ltcub  ( ),  a tributary  of  the  hlaeandcr, 
a little  to  the  W.  of  Colossae,  and  to  the  S.  of 
HienpolU,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,*  Caria,  and 
Phrygia,  to  each  of  which  it  Is  assigned  by  dif- 
ferent writers  ; but,  after  the  deSnitive  division  of 
the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Great 
Phrygia,  and  under  the  later  Roman  emperors  it 
was  .the  capital  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  It  w*as 
founded  by  Antiochus  11.  Theos,  on  the  site 
of  a prerioosly  exUtm^  town,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  wife  Laodice,  It  passed  from  the 
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kings  of  Syria  to  those  of  Pergamut,  and  from 
them  to  ^0  Romans,  to  whom  Attaluj  III. 
bequeathed  his  kingdom.  Under  the  Romans  it 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia.  At  6rst  it  was 
comparatively  on  insignlfrcant  place,  and  it  sufiered 
much  from  the  frequent  earthquake*  to  which  its 
site  seems  to  be  more  exposed  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from  the  Mitb* 
ridaiic  War.  Under  the  later  Roman  republic 
and  tho  early  emperors,  it  rose  to  importance  ; 
and,  though  more  than  once  almost  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  tho  aid  of  the 
emperors  and  the  munificence  of  its  own  citixens, 
and  became,  next  to  Apamea,  the  greatest  city  in 
Phrygia,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  an  inscription  it  is  called  ^ the  most 
splendid  city  of  Asia,''  a statement  confirmed  by 
the  magnifl^nt  ruins  of  the  city,  which  comprise 
an  aqui^uct,  a gymnasium,  several  theatr^  a 
stadium  alroott  perfect,  besides  remains  of  roads, 
porticoes,  pillars,  gates,  fouodati<ms  of  bouses,  and 
sarcophagi.  This  great  prosperity  was  owing 
partly  to  its  situation,  on  the  high  road  for  the 
; traffic  between  the  £.  and  W.  of  Asia,  and  partly 
to  tho  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  round  it. 
Already  in  apostolic  age  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  Christian  Church,  which,  however,  be> 
came  very  soon  infected  with  the  pride  and  luxury 
produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  we  learn 
from  Sl  John's  severe  Epistle  to  iu  {Rmd.  iii. 

1 4 — 22).  St  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  rommen 
with  the  nighbouring  church  of  Colossao  ( CVoss.  ii. 

1 ; iv.  13. 16).— 2.  L.Combluta  (A  KaTusKov- 
or  L e.  Ms  burnt ; the  reason  of 

the  epithet  is  do^btful : Ladik,  Ku.),  a city  of 
Lycaonia,  N.  of  Iconinm,  on  the  high  road  from 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Euphrates.— 
3.  L.  ad  Xare  (A.  M rp  daxdrrp  : LadiJb^eJk), 
a city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  50  miles  S.  of 
Antioch,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  city,  called  Romitha  or  A§vte^  'Ajct^. 
It  hod  tho  best  harbour  in  Syria,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
frnits,  which  formed  a large  part  of  the  traffic  of 
the  city.  In  the  civil  contests  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Laodicea  obtained 
virtual  independence,  in  which  it  was  confirmed 
probably  by  Pompey,  and  certainly  by  Julius 
Caesar,  who  greatly  favoured  the  city.  In  the 
civil  wars,  after  (Caesar's  death,  the  Laodiceaos 
were  severely  pnnisbed  by  C^ossius  for  their  adher- 
ence to  Dolabella,  and  the  city  again  suffered  in 
tho  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but  was  recom- 
pensed by  Antony  with  exemption  from  taxation. 
Herod  the  Great  built  the  Laodiceaos  an  aqueduct, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  It  is  mentioned 
occasionally  as  an  important  city  under  the  later 
Roman  empire  ; and,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Arabs,  it  was  one  of  those  places  on  the 
coast  which  still  remained  in  Uie  bands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  with  a Cliristian  population. 
It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  1188. 
It  is  now  a poor  Turkish  vilLige,  with  very  con- 
siderable ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  chief  of 
which  are  a triumphal  arch,  the  remaius  of  the 
mole  of  the  harbour,  of  a portico  near  it,  of  cata- 
combs on  the  sea-coast,  of  the  aqueducts  and  cis- 
terns, and  of  pillars  where  the  Necropolis  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood. — 4.  L.  ad  Iiib&itaai  (A.  A* 
goMoUf  wpbt  Aitfoi^),  a city  of  Coele-Syria,  at  the 
N.  entrance  to  the  nartow  ^ey  fa^ween 
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Libanns  and  Antilibanut,  appeara  to  bare  been,  I 
through  itfl  favourable  situation,  a place  of  com-  I 
merctai  importance.  During  the  potaession  of 
Coele  Svria  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  it  was 
the  S.  W.  border  fortress  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  a district  called  Laodioene.  *-^6.  A 
city  in  the  S.  E.  of  Media,  near  the  boundary  of 
Persis,  founded  either  by  Antiochus  I.,  Soter,  or 
Antiochus  II.  the  Great:  site  unknowa 6.  In 
Mesopotamia : site  unknown. 

Laodiens  ( AaolldKor ).  1.  Son  of  Bias  and  Pero 
and  brother  of  Talaus  took  part  in  the  expedi 
tions  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes. •»2.  Son  of  Antenor. 

LaidmMoJX  (Aaofi49«0v).  1.  King  of  Troy,  son  of 
11ns  and  Enr}’dicc,  and  father  of  Priam,  Heeione, 
and  other  children.  His  wife  is  called  Strymo, 
Rboeo,  Placia,  Thoosa,  Zenxippe,  or  Lendppe. 
Poseidon  and  Apollo,  who  had  displeased  Zeus, 
were  doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  while 
Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  on  Mount  Ida. 
When  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work,  Laorae- 
don  refused  them  the  reward  he  had  promised  them, 
and  expelled  them  from  his  dominions.  Thereupon 
Poseidon  in  wrath  let  loose  the  sea  ever  the  lands, 
and  also  sent  amarine  monster  to  nvage  the  country. 
By  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a maiden 
to  the  monster ; and  on  one  occasion  it  was  decided 
by  lot  that  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon 
himself,  should  be  the  victim.  But  it  happened 
that  Hercnles  was  just  returning  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Amazons,  and  he  promised  to  save 
the  maiden,  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  hones 
which  Tros  had  once  received  from  Zens  as  a com- 
pensation for  Oan3rmedea.  Laomedon  promised 
them  to  Hercules,  but  again  broke  his  word,  when 
Hercules  had  kill(^d  the  monster  and  aaved  Hesione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a squadron  of  6 
ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedoo,  with  all  his 
sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam),  and  gave  Hesione 
to  Telamon.  Hesione  ransomed  bo*  brother  Priam 
with  her  veil.  — Priam,  as  the  son  of  Laomedon,  is 
called  Laomedonti&das ; and  the  Trojans,  os  the 
subjects  of  Laomedon,  are  called  Laomadontil»- 
dae.  ^2.  Of  Mytilene,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  after  the  king's  death  (B.C.  323), 
obtained  the  governroent  of  Syria.  He  was  after- 
^vards  defeated  by  Nicanor,  the  general  of  Ptolemy, 
and  deprived  of  Syria. 

Lapithtu  or  Lapathns  (Adm)9os,  Adrador : 
AairTtfleor:  Lapitho  or  Lapta)^  an  im- 
portant town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  E.  of  the  prom.  Crommyon. 

Laphrla  (Aa^pla),  a surname  of  Artemis  among 
the  Calydonians,  from  whom  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  introduced  into  Noupoctus  and  Patree, 
in  Achaia.  The  name  was  traced  back  to  a hero, 
lisphrius,  son  of  Castalius.  who  was  said  to  hare 
instittited  her  worihij)  at  (^lydon. 

Laphyftlus  (Aa<pi'<rTior),  a mountain  in  Boeotin, 
between  Oronea,  Lebodea,  and  Orchoraenut,  on 
which  >>*00  a temple  of  Zeus,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Ijaphystins. 

Lapiddi  Casipi.  [Campi  Lapidxl] 

LftpItllM  (Aoiri^r),  ion  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe, 
brother  of  Centaurus,  and  husband  of  Ortioome, 
the  daughter  of  Eurynomus,  by  whom  be  became 
the  father  of  Phorbas,  Triopas,  and  Peripbas.  He 
was  regarded  as  tlie  ancestor  of  the  Lapithaa  in 
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the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  The  Lapithoe  were 
governed  by  Piritbous,  who  being  a son  of  Ixi<m, 
was  a half-brother  of  the  Centaurs.  The  latter, 
thtfefore,  demanded  their  share  in  their  father's 
kingdom,  and,  as  their  claims  were  not  satisfied,  a 
av  arose  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs, 
which,  however,  was  terminated  by  a peace.  But 
when  Pirilhons  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited 
the  Centaurs  to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  bred 
by  wine,  and  urged  on  by  Ares,  attempted  to  cany 
off  the  bride  and  the  other  women.  Thereupon  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were 
defeated  by  the  Lapithae.~The  Lapithae  are  said 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  bits  and  bridles  for 
horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  a Pclasgion 
people,  who  defeated  tlie  less  civilised  Centaurs, 
and  compelled  them  to  alnmdon  Mt  Pclion. 

Iat  or  Ian,  was  an  Etruscan  praenomen,  borne 
for  instance  by  Porsena  and  Tolumnius.  From  the 
Etruscans  it  passed  over  to  the  Romans,  whence 
wc  read  of  Lar  Hermioius,  who  was  consul  b.  c. 
446.  This  word  signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  in 
the  Etruscan. 

Lara.  [Laritkoa.] 

Laranda  (va  Aapeu5a : Ixirtnda  or  €araman\ 
a considerable  town  in  the  S.  of  Lycaonia,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  in  a fertile  district : taken 
by  storm  by  Perdiccas,  but  aftera'ards  restored. 
It  was  used  by  the  Isaurian  robbers  as  one  of  their 
strongholds. 

Lamtia.  [Acca  Larbntia.] 

LarUf,  inferior  gods  at  Rome.  Theii  worship 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Manes,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  hero  worship  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Lores  may  be  divided  into  2 classes,  the  Ij<xrt$ 
dovtetiiei  and  Lart*  pttUici,  The  former  were  the 
Manes  of  a house  raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes. 
The  Manes  were  more  closely  connected  with  tho 
place  of  burial,  while  the  Lares  were  more  particu- 
larly the  divinities  presiding  over  tho  hearth  and 
the  whole  house.  It  was  only  the  spirits  uf  good 
men  that  were  honoured  as  La^.  All  the  domestic 
Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar  familiaris,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  family.  lie  was 
inseparable  from  the  family  ; and  when  tho  latter 
changed  their  abode,  be  u'ent  with  them.  Among 
the  Lan$  pttUici  wc  have  mention  made  of  Lares 
praesHles  and  Lara  campitala^  who  arc  in  reality 
the  same,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  tho  place  or 
occasion  of  their  worship.  Servius  Tullius  is  said 
to  have  instituted  their  wonh ip;  and  when  Augustus 
unproved  the  regulations  of  the  city,  he  also  re- 
: newed  the  worship  of  the  public  Lores.  Their 
name,  Lara  praatita^  characterises  them  as  tho 
' protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  in  which  they  had  a 
temple  in  the  uppermost  port  of  the  Via  Saou,  that 
is,  near  a compitum,  whence  they  might  be  called 
Compitales.  This  temple  (4$aoe//am  Loriun  oraeda 
Larttm)  contained  2 images,  which  were  probably 
I those  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Noa*,  while  these 
i Lares  were  the  general  protectors  of  the  whole  city, 
the  Lara  oo«ipt7a/es  must  be  regarded  as  those 
who  presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the  city, 
which  were  marked  by  the  compitn  or  the  points 
u'here  two  or  more  struts  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  chapels  {aediadat)  vfrte  erected  to 
them.  In  addition  to  the  I*ares  praestites  and 
compitales,  there  are  other  Lares  which  must  be 
j reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  viz.,  the  Lara 
ruraU$^  who  were  worshipped  in  the  country  ; the 
Lares  tiaies^  who  were  wonbipped  on  the  high* 
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roads  by  travellert ; and  the  Larft  marini  or  per- 
maniffu  to  whom  P.  Aemilius  dedicated  a sanctuary 
in  remembrance  of  his  naral  victory  over  Antiochus. 
— *Tbe  worship  of  the  domestic  Lares,  together 
with  that  of  the  Penates  and  Manes,  constituted 
what  are  called  the  sacra  privata.  The  images  of 
the  Lares,  in  great  houses,  were  usually  in  a sepa- 
rate compartment,  called  aedkvltu  or  lararia.  They 
were  generally  represented  in  the  cinctus  Oabinus. 
Their  worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in  early 
times  and  in  the  country.  The  offerings  were  set 
before  them  in  patellae,  whence  they  themselves 
are  called  paUllarii,  Pious  people  made  offerings  to 
them  every  day  ; but  they  were  more  especially 
worshipped  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  bouse  took 
their  meals,  some  portion  was  offered  to  the  Larci, 
end  on  joyful  fiunily  occasions  they  were  adorned 
with  wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  opea 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  her  6rst  duty  was  to  offer  a sacrifice  to 
the  Lares.  Respecting  the  public  worship  of  the 
Lares,  and  the  festival  of  the  Larentalia,  see  IHd, 
of  Ant.  art  Larentalia^  CompUalia, 

Laret  (Adfnjs:  AlarixmM)^  a city  of  N.  Affncn, 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byzacena),  S.  W.  of 
Zama ; a place  of  some  impoilance  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Jugurtha. 

Largu,  8eri£)nliu.  [Scribokius.] 

Larlnum  (I^orinas,  mis : /.anno),  a town  of 
the  Frentani  (whence  the  inhabitants  arc  some- 
times called  Frentani  Larinates),  on  the  river  Ti- 
femus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia,  subsequently 
a Roman  municipium,  possessed  a considerable  ter- 
ritory extending  down  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  The 
toam  of  Clitoria  on  the  coast  was  subject  to  Ijo- 
rinum. 

Larissa  (Adpttraa\  the  name  of  several  Pclas- 
ginn  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  mythology 
the  daughter  of  Pelasgus.  I.  In  Europe.  1.  {La- 
rissa or  Larza)^  an  important  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
Pelosgiotis,  situated  on  the  Penena,  in  an  extensive 
Iain.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
ad  a dcmocratical  constitution,  but  subsequently 
became  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  It  retained  its 
importance  under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly.  — • 2.  Sumamed  Cremaste 
(d  Kpfftaard),  another  important  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  Phthiotifl,  situated  on  a height,  whence  probably 
its  name,  and  distant  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac 
gulf.  IL  In  Asia.  L An  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  Hamaxitus ; mined  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  ~2.  L.  Phriednifl 
(A.  d also  al  Alipuraai)^  a city  on  the 

coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme  (hence  called  d vsp* 
r^v  K^junv),  of  Pelasgian  origin,  but  colonised  by 
the  Aeolians,  and  mi^e  a member  of  the  Aeolic 
confederacy.  It  was  also  called  the  Egyptian 
Larissa  (d  Axyvs-ria),  because  Cyros  the  Great 
settled  in  it  a l>ody  of  his  Egj'ptian  mercen*^' 
soldiers.— >3.  L.  EpheiU  (A  d *£^f<n'a),  a city 
of  Lydia,  in  the  plain  of  the  Caystcr,  on  the  N. 
side  of  M.  Messogis,  N. E.  of  Ephesus;  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Ijarissaeus.*— 4.  In  Assyria,  an 
ancient  city'  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zabatas  or 
Lyciis,  described  by  Xenophon  (i4naA  iii.  4).  It 
V.WA  disserted  when  Xenophon  saw  it ; but  its 
brick  walls  still  stood,  25  feet  thick,  lOU  feet  high, 
ar.d  2 parasangi  (=60  stadia  sssU  geog.  miles),  in 
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circuit,  and  there  was  a stone  pyrramid  near  ic 
Xenophon  relates  tlie  tradition  that,  when  the 
empire  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  the 
city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king 
(L  e.  Cyrus)  to  take  it,  until  the  inhabitants,  ter 
rifled  at  an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  deserted  the 
city.  Mr.  Layard  identifies  the  site  of  Larisu 
with  that  of  the  ruins  near  A'lmrou^,  the  very 
same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh.  The  name  Larissa 
is  no  doubt  a corruption  of  some  Assyrian  name 
(perhape  Al-Assur),  which  Xenophon  naturally 
fell  into  through  his  Cimiliarity  with  the  word  as 
the  name  of  cities  in  Greece.— 6.  In  Syria,  called 
by  the  Syrians  Sisan  (2i^opa:  Kulat  Seijur),  a 
city  in  the  district  of  Apamese,  on  the  W.  bank 
of.  the  Onmtes,  about  balf-«*ay  between  Apamest 
and  Epiphania. 

LanMiu  or  Lazifui  (Adpuro'os,  Aipioot : /h‘a> 
so),  a small  river  forming  the  boundary'  between 
Achaia  and  Elis,  rises  in  Mt.  Scollis,  and  flows 
into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Laritu  Laona  {LaJee  of  Cbmo),  a beautiful  lake 
' in  Gallia  Transpadana,  running  from  N.  to  S., 
through  which  the  river  Adda  flows.  After 
extending  about  15  miles,  it  is  divided  into  2 
branches,  of  which  the  one  to  the  S.W.  is  about 
18  miles  in  length,  and  the  one  to  the  S.E.  about 
12  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  the  S.U'.  branch 
is  the  town  of  Comum  ; and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  S.E.  branch  the  river  Adda  issues  out  of  the 
lake.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  this  lake  is 
praised  by  Pliny*.  He  had  several  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  of  which  he  mentipus  2 parti- 
cularly ; one  called  Comaedia,  and  the  other  TVo- 
goedia.  (Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7*)  Some  bclifve  Comoedia 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  modem  BcUagio^  on 
the  promontory  which  divides  the  2 branches  of 
the  lake ; and  Tragoedia  at  Xcaao,  on  the  W.  bank, 
where  the  scenery  is  more  wild.  The  intermitting 
fountain,  of  which  Pliny*  gives  an  account  in  another 
letter  {Ep.  iv.  30),  is  still  called  Pliniana. 

Lart  Tolumnios.  [Tolumnius.] 

LartiUt  Oana,  patrician,  distinguished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  through  2 of  iu  members, 
T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp.  Lartius,  the 
companion  of  Horatiut  on  the  wooden  bridge.  The 
name  soon  after  disappears  entirely  from  the  annals. 
The  Ijortii  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  their  name,  \vhich  comes  from  the 
Etruscan  word  Lar  or  Lars.  [Lar.] 

LamndA  or  LSxa,  daughter  of  Almon,  w’os  a 
nymph  who  ioformed  Juno  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Jutuma  ; hence  her  name  is 
connected  with  XoAsiv.  Jupiter  deprivetl  her  of 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  her 
into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither.  Mercury 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterw'ords  gave  birth 
to  2 Lares. 

Larvae.  [Lxmurxs.] 

lAryoma  (Adpuju^a),  the  ^name  of  2 towns  on 
the  river  Cephissus,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia  and 
Locris,  and  distinguished  as  Upper  and  Low'cr 
Larymna.  The  latter  was  at  the  mouth,  of  tbe 
river  and  the  former  a little  way  inland. 

Lai  (Aar:  Ep.  Adar : Passtiva),  an  ancient  town 
of  I.Aconia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  I.jiconian  gulf,  10 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  S.  of  Gytheum.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  once  destroyed  by  the  Dioscuri, 
who  hence  received  the  surname  of  Laper$ae.  or 
the  Destroyers  of  IjOs.  In  the  time  of  the  Re- 
mans it  had  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
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(AttraTa),  a town  in  th«  E.  of  Crete, 
not  far  from  the  Prom.  Samoniuin,  mentioned  in 
the  Ads  0/  Oit  ApostUs  (xxrii.  8). 

Laslon  (Ao^rUer:  /ia^^uivtos:  Zo/a),  a forti6ed 
town  in  ElU,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadin,  and  not 
far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Krymanthus  and  the 
Alphcm.  The  possestion  of  this  town  ^iu  a con- 
stant source  of  dispute  between  the  Eleans  and 
Arcadians. 

LaitbSnet  (Acur^^njr)  1.  An  Olynthian,  who, 
together  with  Euthycrat^  betrayed  his  country  to 
Philip  of  hfaccdon,  by  whom  he  bod  been  bribed, 
B.  c.  347.^8.  A Cretan,  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  his  countrymen  in  their  war  with  the 
Romans.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Q.  Metellus,  67. 

Laius  (Aebros),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyric 
poets,  was  a native  of  Hermione,  in  ArgoUs.  He 
IS  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  school 
of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar. 
He  was  cotemporary  with  Simonides,  like  whom 
he  lired  at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Hip- 
parchus. It  would  appear  that  Lasus  introduced 
a greater  freedom,  both  of  rhythm  and  of  music, 
into  the  dithyrambic  Ode  ; that  he  gave  it  a more 
artificial  and  more  mimetic  chancier ; and  that  the 
subjects  of  his  poetry  embneed  a far  wider  range 
than  had  been  customary. 

Latin  Stagnuin  (Etanp  Magueltme  et  de 
Perols\  a lake  in  the  territory  of  Nemauins  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  On  this  lake  was  a fortreM  of  the  same 
name.  (Chatmu  ia  Latte.) 

laterensis,  Jnyeat!iia,  was  one  of  the  accusers 
of  Plancius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  b.  c.  54. 
[Plancivs.]  He  was  pmetor  in  51.  He  served 
as  a legate  in  the  army  of  M.  Lepidus,  and  when 
the  soldiers  of  Lepidus  passed  over  to  Antony, 
Latereniii  put  an  end.Jp  his  life. 

L&thon.  LiUty^  attiy,  Lithaeru  (Ad8«v 
Doric,  A^8wr,  Ai|mm|,  a river  of  C3rrenaica  in 
N.  Africa,  falling  into  a Lacus  Hesperidum.  near 
the  city  of  Hesperia  or  Berenice,  in  the  region 
which  the  early  Greek  navigators  identified  with 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

lAdilU  or  Li^Arii,  a surname  of  Jupiter  as 
the  protecting  divinity  of  lAtium.  The  Latin  towns 
and  Rome  celebrated  to  him  every  year  the  ieriae 
Latinae,  on  the  Alhan  mount,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  Roman  consuls.  [Latinus.] 
L King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Marica,  brother  of  Lavinius,  husband  of 
Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Aeneas.  [Lavinu.]  This  is  the  common 
tradition ; but  according  to  Hesiod  he  was  a son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Agnus,  king  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  ; according  to  Hyginns  he  was  a 
son  of  Tclemachus  and  Circe;  while  others  describe 
him  as  a son  of  Hercules,  by  an  Hyperborean 
woman,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Faunus, 
or  os  a son  of  Hercules  by  a daughter  of  Faunus. 
According  to  one  account  LaUnns  after  his  death 
became  Jupiter  Latiaris,  just  as  Romulus  became 
Quirinas.»8.  A celebrated  player  in  the  fiirtes 
called  mimes  {Diet.  Ant.  t,v.)  in  the  reign  of 
Domitiao,  with  whom  he  was  a great  fiivourite. 
and  whom  he  served  as  a delator.  He  frequently 
acted  as  mimus  with  Thymele  as  mima. 

L&tJnm  (d  Aarlrv}),  a country  in  Italy,  inha- 
bited by  the  L&t!ni.  The  origin  of  the  name  U 
uncertain.  Most  of  the  ancients  derived  it  from  a 
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king  Latinuf,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
cotemporary  of  Aeneas  [Latinus]  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  people  was 
transferred  to  this  fictitious  king.  Other  ancient 
critics  connected  the  name  with  the  verb  latere^ 
either  because  Saturn  had  been  hidden  in  the 
country,  or  because  Italy  is  hidden  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines ! But  neither  of  these 
explanations  deserves  a serious  refutation.  A 
modem  writer  derives  Latium  from  latus  (like  Cam- 
pania from  campus)^  and  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
^ flat  land  ; **  but  the  quantity  of  the  d in  latus  is 
opposed  td  this  etymology.  — The  boundaries  of 
Latium  varied  at  different  perioda  1.  In  the 
most  andent  times  it  reached  only  from  the  river 
Tiber  on  the  N.,  to  the  river  Numicus  and  tho 
town  of  Ardea  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  sea-coast  on 
the  W.  to  the  Alban  Mt.  on  the  E.  2.  The  terri- 
tory of  Latium  was  subsequently  extended  S.  words  ; 
and  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Latins  by  the 
Romans,  it  stretched  from  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  to 
the  Prom.  Ciriyw  and  Anxur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
& Sveo  in  tne  treaty  of  peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  B.  c.  509,  we  find  Antinro, 
Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
Latium.  Tho  name  of  Latium  antiquum  or  vetus 
was  subsequently  given  to  the  country  from  tho 
Tiber  to  the  Prom.  Circeium.  3.  The  Romans 
still  further  extended  the  territories  of  Latium,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Hemid,  Aequi,  V'olsci,  and 
Aorunci,  as  far  as  the  Liris  on  the  S.,  and  even 
beyond  this  river  to  the  town  Sinuessa  and  to  Mt 
Massient.  This  new  accession  of  territory  was 
called  Latium  notwm  aiadjeetum.  — Latium,  there- 
fore, in  its  widest  signification  was  bounded  by 
Etruria  on  the  N.,  from  which  it  was  separeted  by 
the  Tiber ; by  Campania  on  the  S.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liris  ; by  the  Tyrrhene  sea 
on  the  W. ; and  by  the  Sabine  and  Samnitc  tribes 
on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  an 
extensive  plain  of  volcanic  origin,  out  of  which  rise 
an  isolated  range  of  mounUinadenowm  by  the  name 
of  Mons  Auianus,  of  which  tho  Algidus  and  the 
Tusculan  hills  arc  branches.  Bart  of  this  plain, 
on  the  coast  between  Antiant*  and  Tarracina, 
which  was  at  one  time  well  enUivsted,  became  a 
marsh  in  consequence  of  the  rivers  Nymphaeus, 
Ufens,  and  Amasenus  finding  no  outlet  for  their 
waters  (Pomptikab  PALmm]  ; but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility in  antiquity.  — Tho  I^tini  were  some  of 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a Pelasgian  tribsi,  and  ore  frequently 
called  Aborigines.  At  a period  long  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  tnese  Pelawiani  or  Ab- 
origines descended  into  the  narrow  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Nmniciia,  akpelled  or  subdued 
the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
and  there  became  known  under  the  name  of  La- 
tinL  These  ancient  Latins,  who  were  called  Prisci 
LoUini^  to  distinguish  them  fiAm  the  later  Latins, 
the  subjects  of  ^me,  formed  a league  or  confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  30  states.  The  town  of  Alba 
Longa  subsequently  became  the  head  of  the  league. 
This  town,  which  founded  several  colonies,  and 
among  others  Rome,  boasted  of  a Trojan  origin  ; 
but  the  whole  story  of  a Trojan  settlement  in  Italy 
is  probably  an  invention  of  later  tiroes.  Although 
Rome  was  a colony  from  AIbn,  she  became  power- 
ful enough  in  the  reign  of  her  3rd  king,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  raze  it  to  tlie  ground. 
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In  this  war  Alba  seems  to  have  recmved  no  aMist- 
ance  from  the  other  Latin  towns.  Ancui  Marcias 
and  Tarquiniu;!  Priacus  carried  on  war  successfully 
with  several  other  Latin  towna  Under  Servius 
Tullius  Rome  was  admitted  into  the  Latin  league ; 
and  his  successor  Tarquinius  Snpcrbus  compiled 
the  other  Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latter  city.  But  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  the  Latins  asserted  their  independence,  and 
commenced  a struggle  with  Rome,  which,  though 
frequently  suspended  and  apparently  terminated 
by  treaties,  was  as  often  renewed,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a 6nal  close  till  b.  c.  340,  when  the 
Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  Latin  league  was  now  dis- 
solved, and  the  Latins  became  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  — The  following  were  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  Latins  during  the  time  of  their 
independence : — The  towns  of  Latium  were  inde* 
pendent  of  one  another,  but  formed  a league  for 
purposes  of  mutual  protection.  This  league  con- 
sisted, as  we  have  already  seen,  of  30  cities,  a 
number  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Each  state 
sent  deputies  to  the  meedngs  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mt,  by  the  fountain  of  Ferentina.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  a temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,and 
a festival  was  celebrated  there  m honour  of  this 
god  from  the  earliest  timea  This  festiv*al,  which 
was  called  the  Feri<u  LcUinae^  is  erroneously  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  aliiaiice  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
festival  was  raised  into  one  of  mnch  greater  im- 
portance when  Rome  became  tbe  head  of  the 
league  ; for  it  was  now  a festival  common  both  to 
Rome  and  Latium,  and  served  to  unite  the  2 nations 
by  a religious  bond.  Having  thus  become  a Ro- 
man ns  well  as  a Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Latin  league.  {Did,  of  Anl,  Feriae.) 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  Latin  town  appears  to 
have  borne  the  title  of  dictator.  He  w.as  elected 
annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the  close  of 
his  Ycnr  of  office.  Even  in  tbe  time  of  Cicero  wc 
hnd  dictators  in  the  Latin  teams,  as  for  instance  in 
Lanuvium.  (Cic.  ;>ro  jl/tZ.  10.)  In  every  Latin 
town  there  was  also  a senate  and  a popular  assem- 
bly, but  the  exact  nature  of  their  powers  is  un- 
known.-— The  old  Latin  towns  were  built  for  the 
mo^t  part  on  isolated  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were 
made  by  art  very  steep  and  almost  inaccessible. 
They  were  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  great  po- 
lygonal stones,  the  remains  of  which  still  excite 
our  astonishmont.  — On  the  coflquest  of  the  Latins 
in  340,  several  of  the  I.Atin  towns,  such  as  Lanu- 
vium, Aricia,  Noraentum,  Pedum,  and  Tusculum, 
received  the  Homan  franchise.  Ali  the  other  towns 
became  Roman  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  general  name  of  Xomen  Laimum  or  La- 
Uni.  The  Romans,  however,  granted  to  them 
from  time  to  time  certain  rights  and  privileges, 
which  the  other  Socii  did  not  enjoy  \ and  in  par- 
ticular they  founded  many  colonies,  consisting  of 
Latins,  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  These  Latin  co- 
lonies formed  a part  of  the  Nwnen  Lo/tnu/n,  although 
they  were  not  situated  in  Latium.  Thus  the  La- 
tini  came  eventually  to  hold  a certain  status  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  Roman  citizens  and  pere- 
grini,  (For  dctaili  see  Dkt.  of  AnL  art,  Laiini) 
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Latmleu  Smiu  (d  Aar/uabr  irdArof),  a gulf 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  into  which 
the  river  Macander  fell,  named  from  M.  Latmos, 
which  overhangs  it.  Its  width  from  Miletus, 
which  stood  on  its  S.  side,  to  Pyrrha,  was  about 
30  stadia.  Through  the  changes  effected  on  this 
coast  by  the  Maeauder,  the  gulf  is  now  an  inland 
lake,  called  Akee^Ckai  or  Ufa^BoMsi. 

Latmus  (Adr^r : Monte  di  Polatia.\  a moon- 
taiu  in  Caria,  extending  in  a S.  E.  direction  from 
its  coDunencement  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Macander, 
N.E.  of  Miletus  and  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was 
the  mythological  scene  of  the  story  of  Luna  and 
Endymion,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Homan 
poets  **Latmius  heros^  and  ^'Latmius  Venator:'* 
he  had  a temple  on  the  mountain,  and  a cavern  in 
its  side  was  shown  as  his  grave. 

Latabrigi,  a people  in  Gallia  Bclgica,  who  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Raurad, 
as  neighbours  of  the  llelvetu.  They  probably 
dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland 
Latdna,  [Lbto.] 

Lat5p51ii  (AardroXxr : £snc/i,  Ru.),  a city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  tbe  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Apollonopolis  ; the  seat  of  tbe 
worship  of  tbe  Nile-fish  called  latus,  which  w*as 
the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Ncith,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Athena. 

Latoyloi,  a people  in  the  S.W.  of  Pannonia  on 
the  river  Savus,  in  the  modem  Illyria  and  Croatia. 

Latro,  K.  Fordtu,  a celebrated  Homan  rheto- 
rician in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a Spaniard  by 
birth,  and  a friend  and  contemponuy'  of  the  cider 
Seneca,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned.  IIU 
school  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  at  Rome, 
and  he  numbered  among  his  pupils  the  poet  Ovid. 
He  died  b.  c.  4.  Many  modern  writers  suppose 
that  he  w*a8  tbe  author  of  the  Declamations  of 
Sallust  arainst  Cicero,  and  of  Cicero  against  Sallust 
Lanr^am  or  Laari&eum  (Larch  near  Ens\ 
a strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Danube  in  Nori- 
cum  Ripense,  the  head-quarters  of  the  2nd  legion, 
and  tlie  station  of  a Roman  fleet 
Laurantla,  Aoca.  [Acca  Laurektia.] 
Laurentlu  Lydui.  [Lvoca.] 

Laorantom  (Laurens,  -ntis:  Cueale  of  Copo- 
coiloy  not  Faierao)y  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Latium,  was  situated  on  a height  between  Ostia 
and  Ardca,not  far  from  the  sea,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a grove  of  laurels,  from  which  tbe  place  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
Virgil,  it  was  the  residence  of  king  Latinus  and 
the  capital  of  Latium  ; and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  tlie  Ro- 
man kings,  os  it  is  mentioned  in  tlie  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  b.  c.  309. 
The  younger  Pliny  and  tbe  emperor  Conmodus  had 
villas  ut  Laurentum,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a healthy  place,  notwithstanding  tiie  marshes  in 
the  neiglibourhood.  These  marshes  supplied  the 
tables  of  the  Homans  with  excellent  boars.— In 
tlie  time  of  the  Antonincs  Laurentum  was  united 
with  Lavinium,  fh>m  which  it  was  only  0 miles 
distant,  so  that  the  2 formed  only  one  town,  which 
was  called  Laurolavinitun,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  named  Laurentes  Lavinates. 

I Lanretanas  Forttu,  a harbour  of  Etruria,  on 
the  road  from  Populonia  to  Cosa. 

LauriOUtun.  [Laursacuzi.] 

Latuium  (Aavpioy,  Aadpsior),  a mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  a little  N.  of  the  Pitun.  Soniuiu, 
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celebrated  fo^  its  MlTpr  mhiee,  which  m early 
timet  were  to  produetive  that  erety  Athenian 
citizen  received  annually  10  drachmae.  On  the 
advice  of  ThemUtocles,  the  Athenians  applied  this 
money  to  equip  200  triremes,  shortly  before  the 
iorasiun  of  Xerxes.  In  the  tnno  of  Xenophon  the 
produce  of  the  mines  was  100  talents.  They  gra- 
dually became  less  and  less  {wodnetiTes  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  they  yielded  nothing. 

Lavron  {Laury^  W.  of  Xncar  in  Valencia),  a 
town  in  the  E.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
sea  and  the  river  Sucro,  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  liege  by  Sertorius,  and  as  the  place  where  Cn. 
Pompey,  the  Younger,  was  put  to  death  after  the 
bottle  of  Mtinda. 

L&tu  (Ados : AaiM>t),  a Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laus,  which 
formed  the  boundart'  between  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tiiun.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites,  after 
their  own  city  had  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Croton,  B.  c.  510,  but  it  had  disappeared  in  the 
lime  of  Pliny. — The  gulf  into  which  the  river 
Laus  flowed,  was  also  c^led  the  gulf  of  Laos, 

Lana  Pompeii  (Lodi  recoUto),  a town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  N.W.  of  Placentia,  and  S.E.  of  Medio- 
bnum.  It  was  founded  by  the  Boil,  and  was 
afterwards  made  a municipinm  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  whence  it  was 
called  by  his  name. 

Lanaiu.  1.  Son  of  Mexentius,  king  of  the 
Etruscans,  slain  by  Aencas.»2.  Son  of  Noraitor 
and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by  Amuliua 

LautUmo,  a village  of  the  Volsci  in  Ijatiotn,  iti 
a narrow  pass  between  Tarracina  and  Fundi. 

lAvema,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A grove  was  sacred  to  her  on  the  via 
Salarin,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  porta  Laver- 
nalis,  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 

LaTlcum.  [Labiccm.] 

Lavinla,  daughter  of  Latinus  and  Amata,  was 
betrothed  toTumns  [Ttrsck],  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Aeneas  Silrius. 

LavTnltun  (Laviniensis:  Pratiea)^  an  ancient 
town  of  3 miles  from  the  tea  and  6 miles 

E.  of  I^aurentnm,  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
river  Numicus,  which  divided  its  territory  from 
that  of  Ardea.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Aeneas,  and  to  have  been  called  Lavinium,  in 
honour  of  his  wifo  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Lati« 
nna  It  posseteed  a temple  of  Venus,  common  to 
all  the  J«atins,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea 
bad  the  oversight.  It  was  at  Lavinium  that  the 
king  Titus  Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  murdered. 
Lavinium  was  at  a later  time  united  with  Lauren- 
tum  ; respecting  which  see  Laurbntcm. 

Loiae  or  Lasi  (Aa(<u,  Ao^oi),  a people  of  CoL 
chis,  S.  of  the  Phasic. 

Leaena  (Af'aira).  an  Athenian  hetaem,  beloved 
by  Aristoglton  or  Harmodius.  On  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  she  was  put  to  the  torture;  but  the 
died  under  her  sniTerings  without  making  any 
disclosure,  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  account,  site 
hit  off  her  tongue,  that  no  secret  might  bo  m'rung 
from  her.  The  Athenians  honoured  her  memoiy 
grently.  and  in  particular  by  a bronze  statue  of  a 
lioness  (A^iva)  without  a tongue,  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Acropolis. 

Leander  (A«iav3pot  or  Aras^por),  the  famous 
youth  of  Ahydos,  w ho  was  in  love  with  Hero,  the 
priestess  of  Aphradite  in  Scstus,  and  iwam  every 
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night  across  the  Hellespont  to  visit  her,  and 
returned  before  daybreak.  Once  during  a stormy 
night  ho  perished  in  the  waves.  Next  rooming 
his  corpse  was  washed  on  the  coast  of  Sestus, 
whereupon  Hero  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  This 
story  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Musaeui, 
entitled  De  Amor«  HeroU  ei  Lenndri  [Mu8ABUs], 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Ovid  (f/er.zTiii.  19), 
and  Virgil.  (Georg.  iiL  258.) 

LMrehns  (Add^or).  L [ATHAMAa]  — 8.  Of 
Rbeginm,  one  of  those  Daedalian  artists  who  stand 
on  the  confines  of  the  mythical  and  hiitorical 
periods,  and  about  whom  we  bare  extremely 
uncertain  raformation.  One  account  made  him  a 
pupil  of  Daedalus,  another  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis. 

Ifibidda  (Ac41d3«ia : LivatUua\  a town  in 
Roeotia,  W.  of  the  lake  Copnia,  between  Cbaeronte 
and  Ml  Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  a rock  from  which 
the  river  Hercyna  flows.  In  a cave  of  this  rock, 
close  to  the  town,  was  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Trophonhis,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  importance. 

Lebddot  (AddeSor:  Afd<8<or>,  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  looian  confederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coost  of  Lydia,  between  Colophon  and 
Teos,  90  stadia  £.  of  the  promontory  of  Myonne- 
tni.  It  was  raid  to  have  been  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Carian  city  ; and  it  flourished,  chiefly  by  commerce, 
until  Lysimaritus  transplanted  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  Ephesns.  Near  it  were  some  mineral 
springs,  which  still  exist  near  EkHetia^  but  no 
traces  remain  of  the  city  itself. 

or  Libina  (Acd^v,  At^ra),  a town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  90  stadia  S.E.  of  Gortyna,  of 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  harbour.  It  possessed 
a celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

LoMutlitU  an  island  in 

the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  W.  of  Ca- 
lymna,  K.  of  Amorgos  and  N.  of  Astypalaea. 

LechawUtt  (vb  A«xa7ov ; one  of  the 

2 harbours  of  Corinth,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  2 long  walls.  It  was  12  stadia  from  Corinth, 
was  situated  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  received 
all  the  ships  which  came  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It 
possessed  n temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence 
suraamed  I..echaeus. 

Leotnm  (vb  Avrr^i' : c.  Baba  or  5L  A/arid),  the 
S.  W.  promontory  of  the  Troad,  is  formed  where 
the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Ida  juts  out  into  the  sea, 
oppoiite  to  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  I^sbos. 
It  was  the  S.  limit  of  the  Troad  ; and,  under  the 
Byxantine  emperors,  the  N.  limit  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  An  altar  u*as  shown  here  in  Strabo's 
time,  which  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  12  chief  gods  of  Greece. 

Lada  (A^a),  daughter  of  Theitiui,  whence  she 
is  called  7%esri'as,  and  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Sparta.  One  night  the  was  embraced  both  by  her 
husband  and  by  Zeus  ; by  the  former  she  became 
the  mother  of  Castor  and  Clytaemnestra,  by  the 
latter  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  According  to  Homer 
(Od.  xt.  298),  both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  ions 
of  Tyndareus  and  I^a,  while  Helena  » described 
as  a daughter  of  Zeua  Other  traditions  reverse 
the  story,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sons  of 
Zeus,  and  Helena  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus. 
According  to  the  common  legend  Zeus  visited 
Leda  in  the  form  of  a swan ; and  she  brought 
forth  2 eggs,  from  the  one  of  which  issued  Helena, 
and  from  the  other  Ostor  and  Pollux.  Tho  visit 
of  Zeus  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  a swan  was  fre- 
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qnently  repreientod  by  ancient  artiiU.  The  R4>man 
|M>ct«  ftometimes  call  Helena  Ltdaea,  and  Caator 
and  Pollux  Lfdati  Dii. 

Lidon  (AfSwt'X  a town  in  Phocif»  N.  VV.  of 
Tithorea  ; the  birth  place  of  Philomelas,  the  com- 
mander of  the  PhocianB  in  the  Sacred  tvar  ; it  was 
destro}*ed  in  this  war. 

Ledns  or  Ledum  (/>«  or  Lez^  near  Montpellier), 
a small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Ldgae  {Arjyat  or  A^7«r),  a people  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Cadusii.  A branch  of  them  was  found 
br  the  Romans  in  the  N.  mountains  of  Albania,  at 
the  time  of  Pompey's  expedition  into  those  regions. 

Legio  Septima  OemuLa  (Aaon),  a town  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  country  of  the  Aituret, 
which  was  originally  the  bead-quarters  of  the 
legion  so-called. 

L^ItUS  (A^itoiX  son  of  Alcetor  or  Alectryon, 
by  CU'obule,  and  father  of  Pcncicas,  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  commanded  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  against  Troy. 

Lelantuf  Campos  (r^  A^Xorrov  veStov),  a 
plain  in  Euboea,  between  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  for 
the  possession  of  which  these  two  cities  often  con- 
tended. It  contained  springs  and  mines  of 

iron  and  copper,  but  Mas  subject  to  frequent  earth- 
quakes. 

LdlSgea  (AMf7«r),  an  ancient  race  which  inha- 
bited Greece  before  the  Hellenes.  They  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  M'ith  the  Pelasgians  as 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Some 
writers  erroneously  identify  them  with  the  Pelas- 
gians,  but  their  character  and  habits  were  essen- 
tially different : the  Pelasgians  were  a peaceful  and 
agricultiiml  people,  M'berens  the  Lelcges  were  a war- 
like and  migratory  race.  They  appear  to  have  first 
taken  possession  of  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
Greece,  and  afterwards  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  Piracy  was  probably  their  chief  occupation ; 
and  they  are  represented  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Tele* 
boans  and  the  Taphians,  who  sailed  as  far  as  Phoe- 
nicia, and  were  notorious  for  their  pimcics.  The 
coasts  of  Acamania  and  Aetolia  appear  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Leleget  at  the  earliest  times ; 
and  from  thence  they  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  find  them  in  Phocis  and  Locris, 
in  Boeotia,  in  Megaris,  in  lAiconia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  more  anciently  called  Lclegia,  in  I 
Elis,  in  Eul)oea,  in  several  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Aegaean  sen,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Carifi,  Ionia,  and  the  S.  of  Troas.  — The  origin 
of  the  Lelegcs  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancients 
connected  them  with  the  Carions,  and  according 
to  Herodotus  (i.  171),  the  Lelegei  were  the  same 
as  the  Carians ; but  whether  there  was  any  real 
connection  betM’een  these  pt'oples  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  name  of  the  Leleges  was  derived, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  from  an 
ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  called  king  cither  of  Mega- 
ris or  of  Lacedaemon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions this  Lelex  came  from  Egypt,  and  was  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  ; but  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  people  was  evidently  an  invention  of 
later  times.  — The  leleges  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Oernuuiic  race,  who  be* 
came  gradually  incorporated  ailh  the  Hellenes, 
and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

Lelex.  [Lkleoba.] 

Lemannos  or  Lem&noi  Laeus  (IxtU  t/  Ge- 
neva's^ a large  lake  formed  by  the  river  Rhodanus, 
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was  the  Ijoundary  betM*een  the  old  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Caul  and  the  land  of  the  Helvetii.  Its 
greatest  length  is  55  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
0’  miles. 

Lemnos  (Afi/si'ot : A^/srios,  fcm.  : Sta- 

/tmeae,  i,  e.  «tf  rhitr  AfifU'oi^),  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Aegacan  sea,  w*as  situated  nearly 
midway  between  MLAthos  and  the  Hellespont, 
and  about  2*2  miles  S.  W.  of  Irobros.  Its  area  is 
about  147  square  miles.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
appears  to  have  contained  only  one  town,  which 
bore  the  same  name  as  the  island  (Horn.  II.  xiv. 
230) ; but  at  a later  period  we  rend  of  2 towns, 
Myrina  {PalaeoCastro)  on  the  W.  of  tbelsland,and 
Hephaestia  or  Hephaestias  (nr.  Raponidi)  on  the 
N.W.,  M’ith  a harbour.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  have  &llen  here, 
when  Zeus  hurled  him  down  from  01^'mpus. 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is  sometimes 
placed  in  this  island.  The  legend  appears  to  hare 
arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  I^mnos,  M’hich 
possessed  in  antiquity  a volcano  called  MotycUus 
(Md<rt*xXoT).  The  island  still  bears  traces  of 
having  been  subject  to  tho  action  of  volcanic  fire, 
though  the  volcano  has  long  since  disappeared.  — 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according 
to  Homer,  were  the  Thracian  SiniieM  ; a name,  how- 
ever, which  probably  only  siraifies  robbers  (Sir- 
Ticf  firom  ciwfun).  When  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnos,  they  are  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  who  bad  murdered  all  their  hus- 
bands, and  bod  chosen  as  their  queen  Ht'psipyle, 
the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  island. 
[Hypsipylk.]  Some  of  the  Aigouauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnion  women  the 
fathers  of  the  A/rnyrre,  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Attica.  These  Pelasgians  are  fur- 
ther said  to  have  carried  away  from  Attica  some 
Athenian  women  ; but  as  the  children  of  these 
women  despiu*d  their  half-brothers,  bom  of  Pelas- 
gian  women,  the  Pelasgians  murdered  both  them 
and  their  children.  In  consequence  of  this  atro- 
city, and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lcirinian 
husbands  by  tho  wives,  Lemnian  Deerit  became  a 
proverb  in  Greece  for  all  atrocious  acts.  Lemnos 
was  afterwards  conquered  by  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  ; but  Miltiades  delivered  it  from 
the  Persians,  and  mode  it  subject  to  Athens, 
in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a long  time.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a remarkable  labyrinth  in  Lemnos,  but 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  modem 
tmvellert.  The  principal  production  of  the  island 
was  a red  earth  called  ierra  Lemitia  or  ngi/laia^ 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  physicians  as 
a remedy  for  M ounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents,  and 
M’hich  is  still  much  valued  by  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  for  its  supposed  medicin^  virtues. 

LamoaTa,  one  of  the  country  tribes  of  Rome, 
named  after  a village  Lemoniuro,  situated  on  the 
Via  Latina  before  the  Porta  Capena. 

Lemovlcef,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitaoica,  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  and  Arvemi,  whose  chief  town 
was  Augustoritum,  subsequently  called  Lemovices, 
the  modem  lAmopes. 

Lemoyii,  a people  of  Germany,  mentioned  along 
M-ith  the  Rugii,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  in  the  modem  Pommerania. 

Lemilres,  the  spectres  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Sonic  M'riters  describe  Lemurcs  ns  the  common 
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Djune  for  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  dlride 
them  into  '2  cIoa&cs  ; the  Lares^  or  the  souls  of 
men,  and  the  Larvae^  or  the  souls  of  wicked 
men.  But  the  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemares 
and  Larvae  were  the  same.  They  were  said  to 
wander  about  at  night  as  spectres,  and  to  torment 
and  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propitiate 
them  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
Lemuralia  or  Lemuria,  (Diet,  of  Antiq.  $.  r.) 

LenaeUB  (Atji'oIos),  a surname  of  Dionysus,  de- 
rived from  \rip6s^  the  wine-press  or  the  vintage. 

Lentia  (iCaa^),  a town  in  Noricum,  on  the 
Danube. 

Lentienses,  a tribe  of  the  Alemanni,  who  lived 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  {Lake  of 
Constance)^  in  the  modem  Linzgau, 

Lento,  Caeeennltii,  a follower  of  M.  Antony, 
lie  >s‘as  one  of  Antony's  7 agrarian  commissioners 
{uplcmviratut)  in  B.  c.  44,  for  apportioning  the 
Campanian  and  Leontiue  lands,  whence  Cicero 
terms  him  divitor  Italiat. 

Lentfilua,  ComSUiu,  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patrician  families  at  Romo  ; so  that  Cicero  coins 
the  words  Aj>pietai  and  LenttUita*  to  express 
the  qualities  of  the  high  aristocratic  party  {ad  Fam. 
iii.  7)«  The  name  w*as  derived  from  /ens,  like 
Cicero  from  occr.  L L.,  consul  B.  a 327;  le- 
gate in  the  Caudinc  campaign,  3'21 ; and  dictator 
320,  when  ho  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Furculae 
Caudinae.  This  was  indeed  disputed  (Liv. ix.  15); 
but  his  descendants  at  least  claimed  the  honour 
for  him,  by  assuming  the  agnomen  of  Caudinus.— • 
2.  Ik,  siim&ined  Caodintia,  pontifex  maximus,  and 
consul  237,  when  he  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians. 
He  died  213. •^S.  F.,  sumomed  Cittidinm,  served 
w'ith  P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  210  ; praetor  204  ; one  of 
the  10  ambassadors  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  19C. 
»4.  F.,  praetor  in  Sicily  214,  and  continued  in 
bis  province  for  the  2 following  years.  In  189  he 
was  one  of  10  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
submission  of  Antiochus.— **6.  Cn.,  quaestor  212 ; 
curule  aodilc  204  ; consul  2Ul  ; and  proconsul  in 
Hither  Spain  199.  "i— 6.  L.,  praetor  in  Sardinia  | 
211,  succeetled  Scipio  os  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  | 
he  remained  for  11  years,  and  on  his  return  was  ; 
only  allowed  an  ovation,  because  he  only  held  pro- 
consular rank.  He  was  consul  199,  and  the  next 
year  proconsul  in  Gaul.^7.  L.,  cunile  aedilc  163;  | 
consul  156;  censor  147.^8.  F.,  curule  aedile 
with  Scipio  Natica  169,  consul  suffectus,  with 
C.  Domitius  162,  the  election  of  the  former 
consuls  being  declared  informal.  Ho  became 
prineeps  seiiatus,  and  must  have  lived  to  a good 
old  age,  since  he  w'os  wounded  in  the  contest  with 
C.  Gracchus  in  121. »9.  F.,  sumamed  Sura,  the 
nmn  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's  crew.  He  was 
quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81  : before  him  and  L.  Tri- 
arius,  Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  monies 
he  had  received  os  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
He  was  soon  after  himself  colled  to  account  fur 
tlic  same  matter,  but  was  acquitted.  It  is  said 
that  he  got  his  cognomen  of  Sura  from  his  conduct 
on  tills  occasion  ; for  when  Sulla  called  him  to 
account,  he  answered  by  KornfuUy  putting  out  his 
/cy,  **  like  boys”  Plutarch,  **  when  they 
make  a blunder  in  playing  at  boll'*  Other 
persons,  however,  had  l^mc  the  name  before,  one 
perhaps  of  the  Lentulus  family.  In  75  he  was 
praetor ; and  Hurtensius,  plendiug  before  such  a 
judge,  W no  dilhculty  in  procuring  the  acquittal 
of  Tcrentius  Vorro,  when  accused  of  extortion. 
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In  71  be  was  consul.  But  in  the  next  year 
he  was  ejected  from  the  senate,  with  63  others, 
for  infamous  lifo  and  manners.  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his 
crew.  From  bis  distinguished  birth  and  high 
rank,  he  calculated  on  booming  chief  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  a pn^hecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
applied  by  flattering  haruspices  to  him.  Three 
Comolii  were  to  rule  Home,  and  he  was  the  3rd 
after  Sulla  and  Cinna ; the  20th  year  after  the 
burning  of  the  capitol,  Ac.,  was  to  be  fatal  to  the 
city.  To  gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the 
senate,  he  became  praetor  again  in  63.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Etruria,  Lentulus  was 
left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators,  and  his  irre- 
solution probably  saved  the  city  from  being  fired. 
For  it  was  by  his  over-caution  that  the  negotiation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  was  entered 
into : these  unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  to 
the  consul  Cicero,  who  directed  thorn  to  feign 
compliance  with  the  conspirators'  wishes,  and  tbna 
to  obtain  written  documents  which  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well- 
known  sequel  will  be  found  under  the  life  of 
Catiline.  Lentulus  was  deposed  from  the  praetor- 
ship,  and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitolme  prison  on 
the  5th  of  December.  Ilis  step-son  Antony  pre- 
tended that  Cicero  refused  to  deliver  up  his  corpse 
for  burial.  — 10.  F.,  sumamed  Spinther.  He 
received  this  nickname  from  his  resemblance  to 
the  actor  Spinther.  Caesar  commonly  calls  him 
by  this  name  : not  to  Cicero  ; but  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  it,  for  he  used  it  on  his  coins  when 
pro-praetor  in  Spain,  simply  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  many  of  the  same  family ; and  his  son 
bore  it  after  him.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  apprehended  conspirator, 
P.  Sura  [No.  9].  His  games  were  long  remem- 
I bered  for  their  splendour ; but  his  toga,  edged 
with  Tyrian  purple,  gave  offence.  He  was  praetor 
in  60 ; and  by  Caesar's  interest  he  obtained 
Hither  Spain  for  bis  next  year's  province,  where 
he  remained  into  part  of  58.  In  57  he  was  consul, 
which  dignity  he  also  obtained  by  Caesar's  support 
In  his  consulship  he  moved  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Cicero,  brought  over  his  colleague  Me- 
tcllus  Nepos  to  the  same  views  ; and  his  services 
were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Cicero.  Now, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  Caesar, 
he  had  openly  taken  part  with  the  aristocracy.  He 
received  Cilicia  as  his  province,  but  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a decree  of  the  senate,  charging 
him  with  the  office  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Aulete^ 
the  exiled  king  of  Egypt  He  remained  .is  pro- 
consul in  Cilicia  from  56  till  July,  53,  and  obtained 
a triumph,  though  not  till  51.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  tne  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  at  Corfinium, 
but  was  dismissed  by  the  latter  uninjured.  He 
then  joined  Pompey  in  Greece  ; and  after  the 
battle  of  Pharialia,  he  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt 
and  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  IL  F.,  surnamed 
Spinther,  son  of  No.  10,  followed  Pompey’s 
fortunes  with  his  father.  He  was  pardoned  bv 
Caesar,  and  returned  to  Italy.  In  4.5  he  was 
divorced  from  his  abandoned  wife,  Melella.  (Comp. 
Hor.,  Serm,  ii.  3.  239.)  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  conspirators.  He  served 
with  Cassias  against  Rhodes ; with  Brutus  in 
Lycin.  — 12.  On.,  sumamed  Clodianns,  a Clau- 
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dius  adopted  into  tlie  Lentuloa  family.  Ho  was 
consul  ill  72«  with  L.  Oellius  Publicola.  In  the 
war  with  SpurUcus  both  he  and  his  oolleaffoe  w'erc 
defeated  — but  after  their  consulship.  With  the 
same  colleague  he  held  the  censorship  in  70,  and 
ejected  63  members  from  the  senate  for  infunons 
life,  aunong  whom  were  Lentului  Sura  [No.  OJ 
and  C.  Antonios,  afterwards  Cicero's  colleague  in 
the  consulship.  Yet  the  majority  of  those  expelled 
were  acquitt^  by  the  courts,  .md  restored ; and 
Lentulus  supported  the  Maniiion  law,  appointing 
Pompey  to  tho  command  against  Mithridates.  As 
an  orator,  he  concealed  his  want  of  talent  by  great 
skill  and  art,  and  by  a good  voice.— 18.  L.,  sur* 
named  Croi,  appeared  in  61  as  the  chief  accuser 
of  P.  Clodius,  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  In  58  he  was  praetor,  and  in  49  consul 
with  C.  Marcellus.  lie  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  consequence  of  his  being  a known  enemy 
of  Caesar.  He  did  all  he  could  to  excite  his 
waverinc  party  to  take  arms  and  meet  Caesar : he 
called  Cicero  cowardly ; blamed  him  for  seeking  a 
trinmph  nt  such  a time  ; urged  war  at  any  price, 
in  the  hope,  says  Caesar  4),  of  retrieving 

his  ruined  fortunes,  and  becoming  another  Sulla. 
It  was  mainly  at  Lentulos'  instigation  that  the 
violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early  in  the 
year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a pretence  for  flying 
to  Caesar  at  Hnvenna.  He  himself  fled  from  the 
dty  At  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  aftcru'ards 
crossed  over  to  Greece.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  arrived  there  the  day 
after  Pompey's  murder.  On  landing,  he  was 
apprehended  by  young  Ptolemy's  ministers,  and 
put  to  death  in  prison.— 14.  L.,  sumaroed  Niger, 
fiamen  of  Man.  In  57,  bo  was  one  of  the  priests 
to  whom  u*as  referred  the  question  whether  the 
site  of  Cicero's  house  was  cooiccrated  ground.  In 
56  he  was  one  of  the  judges  in  tho  caoe  of 
P.  Sextius,  and  he  died  in  the  s.*une  year,  mneh 
praised  by  Cicero.  — 15.  L.,  son  of  the  last,  and 
also  flamcii  of  Mara.  Ho  defended  M.  Scaunis,  in 
54,  when  accused  of  extortion  ; he  accused  Oa- 
binius  of  high  treason,  about  the  same  time,  but 
was  suspect^  of  collusion.  In  the  Phili^mics  he 
is  mentioned  as  a friend  of  Antony's.— 16.  Coainii, 
sumamed  Oaatalieui,  consul  b.c.  1,  w*ns  sent  into 
Africa  in  a.  o.  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Gaetoli : 
hence  bis  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  o.  14,  he  accompanied  Drusus,  who  was  sent 
to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legioos  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  25,  at  a very  great  age,  leaving  behind 
him  an  honourable  reputation. —17*  Cn.,  sur- 
named  Oaetnliona,  son  of  the  last,  consul  a.  o.  26. 
He  afterwards  bad  the  command  of  the  legions  of 
Upper  Gernmny  for  10  years,  and  wasver}'  popular 
among  the  troops.  In  39  he  was  pot  to  death  by 
order  of  Caligula,  who  feared  his  influence  with 
the  soldiers.  He  was  an  historian  and  a poet ; 
but  wc  have  only  3 lines  of  his  poems  extant, 
unless is  the  author  of  9 epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gaetuliens. 

LiOf  or  L5on  (Afisi').  1,  Also  called  LeoxtidM 
(Afwf'iSifs),  of  lleraclca  on  the  Pontus,  disciple  of 
Plato,  was  one  uf  tho  conspirators  who,  with  their 
leader,  Cliion,  nseassinated  Clearchus  tyrant  of 
Heraclcn,  u.  a 353.-8.  Of  Byzantium,  a rhe- 
torician and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  the  Great  — 3.  Diaconus  or  the 
Deacon,  a Bysantine  historian  of  the  lOth  century. 
Hia  history,  in  1 0 books,  includes  the  period  from 
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the  Cretan  expedition  of  Nicepfrorua  Phocas,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Romanus  II.,  a.  d.  959, 
to  the  death  of  Joannes  I.  Zimisces,  975.  The 
style  of  Leo  it  ricious:  he  employs  unusual  and 
inappropriate  words  (many  of  them  borrowed  from 
Homer,  Agathias  the  historian,  and  theSeptuagint), 
in  the  place  of  simple  and  common  ones  ; and  be 
abounds  in  tautological  phrases.  His  history, 
however,  is  a valuable  contemporary  record  of  a 
stirring  time,  honestly  and  fearlessly  written. 
Edited  for  tho  first  time  by  Hase,  Paris,  1818. 
— 4.  Grammaticus,  one  of  the  conlinuators  of 
BjTuintino  history  from  the  period  when  Theo- 
phones  leaves  oiT.  His  work,  entitled  C/jroNo- 
fjrapkxa^  extends  from  the  accession  of  Leo  V.  the 
Armenian,  813,  to  the  death  of  Romanus  Leca* 
penus,  944.  Edited  with  Theophanes  by  Combdfis, 
Paris,  1655.- 5.  Archbishop  of  Thcssalonica,  an 
eminent  Byzantine  philosopher  and  ecclesiastic  of 
the  9th  century.  His  works  ore  lost,  but  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  especially  for  hU 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  — 6.  Ma- 
gentenus,  a commentator  on  Aristotle,  flourished 
during  tho  1st  half  of  the  14th  centarr.  He 
was  a monk,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  My- 
tilcne.  Several  of  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle 
are  extant,  and  hare  been  published.  — 7.  Loo 
was  also  the  name  of  6 Byzantine  emperors.  Of 
these  Leo  VI.,  surnamed  the  philosopher,  who 
reigned  886 — 911,  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  later  Greek  literature.  He  wrote  a treatise  on 
Greek  tactics.  1 7 oracles,  33  ontiom,  ^d  several 
other  works,  w'hich  ore  still  extant  He  is  also  ce- 
lebrated in  the  history  of  legislation.  As  the  Latin 
language  had  long  censed  to  be  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Eastern  empire,  Basil,  the  father  of 
Leo,  had  formed  and  partly  executed  the  plan  of 
issuing  an  authorised  Greek  version  of  Justinian's 
legislation.  This  plan  was  carried  out  by  Leo 
The  Greek  version  is  known  under  the  title  of 
BaoiAiital  Aiordfstr,  or  shortly,  BatriAiKol ; in 
Latin,  Bdst/tco,  which  means  Imperial  Consti- 
tutions," or  " Laws."  It  is  divided  into  60  books, 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  contains  the  Institutes, 
the  Digest,  tho  Codex,  and  the  Novellae ; and 
likewise  such  constitutions  as  were  issued  by  the 
successors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI.  There 
are,  however,  many  laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  in 
the  Basilica,  which  contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  of  laws  or  extracts  from 
ancient  jurists  which  ore  not  in  the  Digest.  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  tho 
original  compilations  of  Justinian  in  the  East. 
But  the  Homan  law  was  thus  more  firmly  esta- 
blished in  blostern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
where  it  has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek 
population  to  the  present  day.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Ikmlica  is  the  one  now  publishing  by 
Heimbacli,  Lips.  1833,  seq. 

Leobdtea.  [Labotas.] 

Leddi&TM  Athenian  statuary 

and  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Scopos  and  Praxiteles.  He  flourished  D.  c.  352~ 
338.  The  masterpiece  of  Leochares  seems  to  have 
been  his  statue  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede.  The 
original  woric  was  in  bronze.  Of  the  extant  copies 
in  marble,  the  best  is  one,  half  the  size  of  life,  in 
the  Musoo  Pio-Clementino. 
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LeoeSrium  (Acwiu^i'),  a ihrine  in  Athena,  in 
the  Cemmicna,  erected  in  honour  of  the  daughters 
of  Leoa.  llipparchna  was  mnrdeied  here. 

IieMimns  (AeceSc^aar),  a distinguithed  Attic 
oratoi,  uas  educated  in  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
and  is  greatly  praised  by  Aeschines. 

Leonloa,  a town  of  the  Edetani  In  the  W . of 
Hispania  Tarraconensia, 

Leonidas  1.  L King  of  Sparta, 

B.&  491<— 480,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Anaxan* 
dridee  by  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  tann-brother  to  Cleombrotns.  He 
succeeded  his  half-brother  Cleomenes  I.,  b.  c.  401, 
his  cider  brother  Dorieus  also  haring  prcriously 
died.  When  Greece  was  inraded  by  Xerxes, 
480,  Leonidas  was  sent  with  a small  army  to 
make  a stand  against  the  enemy  at  tbo  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  number  of  his  army  is  va- 
riously stated:  according  to  Herodotus,  it  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  5000  men,  of  whom  300 
were  Spartans  ; in  all  probability,  the  regular 
band  of  (so  call^)  kmphta  (l«w«7s).  The  Persians 
in  Tain  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  They  were  driven  b^k  by 
Leonidas  and  his  gallant  bond  with  immense 
slaughter.  At  length  tbo  Malian  Epbialtes  be- 
trayed the  mountain  path  of  the  Anopoea  to  the 
Persians,  who  were  thus  able  to  fell  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to  Le- 
onidas that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  moun- 
tain, he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks,  except  the 
Thespian  and  Theban  forces,  declaring  that  he 
and  the  Spartans  under  his  command  must  needs 
remain  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to  guard. 
Then,  before  the  body  of  Persians,  who  were 
crossing  the  mountain  under  Hydaniea,  could 
arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  advanced  from 
the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the  myriads  of  the 
enemy  with  his  handful  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of 
preserving  their  Uvea,  and  anxious  only  to  sell 
them  dearly.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued, Leonidas  himself  feU  soon.  His  body  was 
rescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a violent  struggle. 
On  the  hillock  in  the  pass,  where  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand,  a Uon  of  stone 
was  set  up  in  his  hononr.^S.  II.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  son  of  the  traitor,  Cleonymus.  Ho  acted  as 
guardian  to  his  infant  relative,  Areus  II.,  on 
whose  death  he  aMended  the  throne,  about  256. 
Being  oppoeed  to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  con- 
temporary Agts  IV.,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
throne  was  transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleom- 
brotus  ; but  ho  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
caused  Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240.  He  died 
about  236,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleo- 
meoes  llI.-«3.  A kioimaQ  of  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  waa  entrusted 
with  the  main  superintendence  of  Alexander's 
education  in  his  earlier  years,  before  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  a man  of 
austere  character,  and  trained  the  young  prince  in 
hardy  and  self-denying  habits.  There  were  2 excel- 
lent cooks  (said  Alexander  afterwards)  with  which 
Leonidas  had  furnished  bun,— night's  march  to 
season  his  breakfast,  and  a scanty  breakfast  to 
season  his  dinner. » 4.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author 
of  upwards  of  100  epigrams  in  tbo  Doric  dialect. 
His  epigrams  formed  a part  of  the  Garland  of 
Meleager.  They  are  chieUy  inscriptions  for  de- 
dicatory oSeriugs  and  works  of  art,  and,  though 
not  of  a very  mgh  order  of  poetry,  are  utuaUy 
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pleasing,  ingenious,  and  in  good  taste.  Leonidas 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.*^ 6.  Ot 
Alexandria,  also  ao  epigrammalic  poet,  dourisbed 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian.  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
cpigraros  are  ascribed  to  him : they  are  of 
a very  low  order  of  merit. 

IfdOnoAtni  (Asovrdros),  a Macedonian  of  Pella, 
one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished  ofUcert. 
HU  lather's  name  U variously  given,  as  Anteas, 
Anthes,  Onasus,  and  Eunus.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  in  India  in  the  assault  on  the  city  of 
the  Main.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (fi.e. 
323),  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of  tlie  Lesser  or 
HeUespontine  Phrygia,  and  in  the  following  year 
be  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  assist  Antipater 
against  the  Greeks ; but  ho  was  defeated  by  the 
Atheniont  and  their  allies,  and  fell  in  battle. 

Leontildei  (A«OKr«i5ns).  1.  A Theban,  com- 
manded at  Thermopylae  the  forces  supplied  by 
Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army,  B.c.  480.  2.  A 

Theban,  assisted  the  Spaitons  in  seizing  the  Cad- 
mea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  382.  He  was  slam 
by  Pelopidas  in  370,  when  the  Spartan  exiles 
recovered  possession  of  the  Cadniea. 

Leontioi  (of  AsosTiroi : \%9wrttros\  Zc/ifMi),  a 
town  in  the  £.  of  Sicily,  about  h miles  &om  the 
sea,  N.  \V.  of  Syracuse,  was  situated  upon  the 
small  river  Lissus.  It  was  built  upon  2 bills, 
which  were  separated  frtmi  one  another  by  a val- 
ley, in  which  were  the  forum,  the  senate-house, 
and  the  other  public  buildings,  while  the  tuples 
and  the  private  bouses  occupied  the  hills.  The 
rich  plaint  N.  of  the  city,  c^led  Leoniini  Cotupi^ 
were  some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  pro- 
dttcedabuodantcropsofmoetcxcellent wheat  Leon- 
tini  was  founded  by  Chalcidians  from  Naxos,  b.  c, 
730,  only  6 years  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos  it- 
self. It  never  attained  much  political  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Syracuse,  to  which 
it  soon  became  subject,  and  whose  fortunes  it 
shared.  At  a later  time  it  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  sunk  into  in- 
tiguibcance.  Oorgioa  was  a native  of  Leontini. 

Leontitum  (Aedinov),  nn  Athenian  betaera, 
the  disciple  and  mistrees  of  Epicurus,  wrote  a 
treatise  against  Theephnutua  She  bad  a daughter, 
Dane,  who  was  also  an  hetacra  of  some  notoriety. 

Leontlnm  (Ae^moi*),  a town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween Pharae  and  A^ium. 

Leont5p5lii  (Acoi^dxoAts,  ir^Air).  L 

A city  in  tho  Delta  of  Egypt,  S.  of  Thmnis,  and 
N.  W.  of  Athribis,  was  the  capital  of  tho  Nomoa 
Leontopolitesi,  and  probably  of  late  foundation,  as 
no  writer  before  Strabo  mentions  it  Its  site  is 
uncertain. —•  2.  [Nicxpuorium.} 

LeoprupIdai,  i.  c.  Simonides,  the  son  of  Leo- 
prepea. 

Leoa  (Ac«r),  one  of  tho  heroes  eponymi  of  the 
Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a son  of  Orpheus. 
The  phyla  or  tribe  of  Leontis  derived  its  name 
from  him.  Once,  when  Athens  was  suffering  from 
famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic  orade  demanded 
that  the  daughtan  of  Leoe  should  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  father  complied  with  the  command  of  the 
oracle.  The  maidens  were  afterwards  honoured 
by  the  Atbenians,  who  erected  the  Leocorimm 
(from  Asiits  and  K^pou)  to  them.  Their  names 
were  Praxithea,  Theopc,  and  Eubule. 

Leosthdnee  (As«Nr8<iors),  an  Athenian  emu- 
mander  of  the  combined  Greek  anny  in  the  t..ainMfi 
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war.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(b.  c.  323),  he  defeated  Antipater  near  Thermo- 
pylae ; Antipater  thereupon  threw  hiineelf  into 
the  email  town  of  Lamia.  Leoithence  preseed  the 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  but  was  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a stone.  His  loss  was  mourned  by  the 
Athenians  os  a public  calamity.  He  was  honoured 
with  a public  burial  in  the  Cemmicui,  and  his 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Hyperidei. 

Laotyohidat  (AcsrruxlSijr,  A«urvx>8nr,Herod.). 

1.  King  of  Sparta,  b.  c.  491—469.  lie  commanded 
the  Greek  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  a*as  afterwards  sent 
with  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  punish  those  who 
had  sided  with  the  Persians  ; but  in  consequence 
of  bis  accepting  the  bribes  of  the  Aleuadae,  be  was 
brought  to  trial  on  his  return  home,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Tegeo,  469,  where  he  died.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Archidamus  II.«2.  Grand- 
son of  Archid^us  11.,  and  son  of  Agis  11.  There 

was,  however,  some  suspicion  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with 
Timaea,  the  queen  of  Agis  ; in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Lysander,  and  his  uncle, 
Agesilaut  II.,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

Lepldoa  AemHIns,  a distinguished  patrician  fa- 
mily. L 1C.,  oedile  B.C.  192  ; praetor  191,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province ; consul  1B7,  when  he  de- 
feat^ the  Ligurians;  pontifex  moximus  180; 
censor  179  with  M.  Fi^vius  Nobilior;  and  consul 
a second  time  175.  He  was  six  times  chosen  by 
the  censors  princeps  senatus,  and  he  died  1 52,  full 
of  years  and  honours.  Lepidus  the  triumvir  is 
called  by  Cicero  {PkU.  xiii.  7)  ihe  promepot  of  this 
Lepidus ; hut  he  would  seem  more  probably  to 
have  been  his  ahnfpo$^  or  great-great-grandson.  — 

2.  X.,  consul  1 37,  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Voccaei,  but  unsuccessfully.  Since  ho  had  at- 
tacked the  Vaccaei  in  opposition  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  condemned  to  pay  a fine.  He  was  a 
man  of  education  and  reflned  taste.  Cicero,  who 
had  read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style  of 
Tib.  Gracchus  and  C.  Corbo,  who  were  accustomed 
to  listen  to  him  with  great  carc.<»3.  X.,  the 
father  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  81, 
where  he  earned  a character  by  bis  oppressions 
only  second  to  that  of  V'erres.  In  the  civil  wars 
between  Marius  and  Sulla  he  belonged  at  first  to 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  he  afieiw'ards  came 
forward  os  a leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  his 
consulship,  7B,  he  attempted  to  rescind  the  laws  of 
Sulla,  who  had  lately  died,  hut  he  was  opposed  by 
his  colleague  Catulus,  who  received  the  powerful 
support  of  Pompey.  In  the  following  year  (77) 
Lepidus  took  up  arms,  and  marched  against  H^e. 
He  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus,  nnder 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  to  flight  Finding  it  impossible 
to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidns  sailed  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sardinia  ; but  re- 
pulsed even  in  this  island  by  the  propraetor,  he 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  chagrin  and  sorrow, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife's  infidelity. « 4.  Xam.,  sor- 
uamed  Livianuj,  because  he  ^longed  originally  to 
the  Livia  gens,  consul  77,  belonged  to  the  ariito- 
crmtical  pany.  and  was  one  of  the  influential  persons 
who  prevailed  upon  Sulla  to  spore  the  life  of  the 
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young  Julius  Caesar. » 5.  X.,  consnl  66,  with  L. 
Volcatius  Tullus,  the  sameyear  in  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  be 
retired  to  bis  Fonnian  villa  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events. 6.  L.  Aemilitts  Fatiliu,  son  of  No. 
3,  and  brother  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  His 
surname  of  Pnulus  was  probably  given  him  by  his 
fiuher,  in  honour  of  the  celebrat^  Aemilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  But  since  he  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
Pauli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place  and  not  under 
Paulus.  Aemilius  Paulus  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  but  commenced  his  public 
career  by  supporting  the  aristocratical  party.  His 
first  public  act  was  the  accusation  of  Catiline  in 
63.  He  was  quaestor  in  Macedonia  59;  aedile 
55  ; praetor  53  ; and  consul  50,  along  with  M. 
Claudius  Marcellns.  Paulus  was  raii^  to  the 
consulship,  on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  most 
determined  enemies  of  Caesar,  but  Caesar  gained 
him  over  to  his  side  by  a bribe  of  1500  treats, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a magnificent  basilica  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  his  aediloship.  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44),  Paulus  joined  the  senatorial  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  declared  M.  Lepi- 
dus a public  enemy,  on  account  of  his  haring  joined 
Antony  ; and,  accordingly,  when  the  triumvirate 
was  formed,  his  name  was  set  down  first  in  tho 
proscription  list  by  his  own  brother.  The  soldiers, 
however,  who  were  appointed  to  kill  him,  allowed 
him  to  escape.  He  passed  over  to  Brutus  in  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Mile- 
tus. Here  he  remained,  and  refused  to  go  to 
Home,  although  he  was  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs. 
^7.  X.  AemUiof  Lepidus,  the  Triumvir,  brother 
of  the  lost.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  Lepidus,  who  was  then  praetor,  joined  Caesar's 
party  ; and  ns  the  consuls  had  fled  with  Pompey 
from  Italy,  Lepidus,  as  praetor,  was  the  highest 
magistrate  remaining  in  Italy.  During  Caesar's 
absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  comitia 
in  which  the  former  was  appointed  dictator.  In 
the  folloa'ing  year  (48)  he  received  the  province  of 
Nearer  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Home  in  47, 
C^sar  granted  him  a triumph,  and  made  him  hit 
magister  equitum  ; and  in  the  next  year  (46),  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  44  he  received 
from  Caesar  the  government  of  Narhonese  Gaul 
and  Nearer  Spain,  but  bad  not  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death. 
Having  the  command  of  an  army  near  the  city,  he 
was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistance  ; 
and  the  latter  in  consequence  allowed  Lepidus  to 
be  chosen  pontifex  maximus,  which  dignity  had 
become  vacant  by  Caesar's  death.  Lepidus  soon 
afterwards  repaired  to  his  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  He  remained  iieut^  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Antony  and  the  senate  ; but  he  subsequently 
joined  Antony,  when  the  latter  fled  to  him  in 
Gaul  after  his  defeat  at  Mntina.  This  was  in  the 
end  of  May,  43  ; and  when  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  proclaimed  Lepidus  a public 
enemy.  In  the  autumn  Ix'pidas  and  Antony 
cross^  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army. 
Octavian  (afterwards  Augustus)  joined  them  ; and 
in  the  month  of  October  the  celebrated  triumvirate 
was  formed,  by  which  the  Roman  world  was  di- 
vided between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
[See  p.  108,  a.]  In  42  L^idns  remained  in  Italy 
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aa  eonsol,  while  the  two  other  triumvirs  prosecuted 
the  war  a^inst  Brutus  and  Cassius.  lu  the  fresh 
division  of  the  provinces  after  the  battle  of  Phi* 
lippi,  Lcpidus  received  Africa,  where  he  remained 
till  36.  In  this  year  Oetavian  summoned  him  to 
Sicily  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
Lepidus  obeyed,  but  tired  of  being  treated  as  a 
subordinate,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
Sicily  for  himself  and  to  regain  his  lost  power. 
He  was  easily  subdued  by  C^tavian,  who  spared 
his  life,  but  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate,  his 
army,  and  his  provinces,  and  commanded  that  be 
should  live  at  Circeii,  under  strict  surveillance.  He 
allowed  him,  however,  to  retain  his  dignity  of  pon- 
tifex  maximus.  He  died  b.  c.  13.  Augtutus  suc- 
ceeded him  as  pontifex  maximus.  L^idus  was 
fond  of  ease  and  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  possessed  abilities  capable  of  effecting  much 
more  than  he  ever  did.  — 8.  Faulna  AwEQlliaa 
Lepidus,  son  of  No.  6,  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently confounded.  HU  name  is  variously  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  Aemilitu  PaWvs,  or  Paulus 
or  Aemiliut  Lepidus  Paa/iir,  but  Paulus 
AemiUus  Lepidus  seems  to  be  the  most  correct 
form.  He  probably  fled  with  hU  father  to  Brutus, 
but  he  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  the  trium- 
virs, He  accompanied  OeUvian  in  hU  campaign 
ogainst  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily  in  36.  In  34  be 
was  consul  suffectus.  In  22  he  was  censor  with 
L.  Munatius  Plancos,  and  died  while  bolding  this 
dignity.  — 9.  IL  Aemilius  Lepidus,  son  of  tho 
triumvir  [No.  7]  and  Junia,  formed  a conspiracy 
in  30,  for  the  porpose  of  assassinating  Oetavian  on 
his  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Maecenas,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seised  Lepidus,  and  tent 
him  to  Oetavian  in  the  East,  who  put  him  to  death. 
HU  father  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  but  hU 
mother  was  privy  to  it.  Lepidus  was  married 
twice : his  6rst  wife  was  Antonia,  the  daughter  of 
the  triumvir,  and  hU  2nd  Servilia,  who  put  an  end 
to  her  life  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when  the 
conspiracy  of  her  husband  was  discovered.— 10. 
Q.  Asmiiius  Lepidus,  consul  21  with  M.  Lollint. 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  20.  28.)— 11.  L.  Asmiiius  Paulus, 
son  of  No.  8 and  Cornelia,  married  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.  [Julia,  No.  6.]  Paulas 
is  therefore  called  the  pngensr  of  Augustus.  He 
was  consul  a.  n.  1 with  C.  Caesar,  hU  wife's 
brother.  He  entered  into  a conspiracy  against  Au- 
gnstus,  of  the  panienlars  of  which  we  are  not  in-  i 
formed.  — 12.  X.  AemiUus  Lejddus,  brother  of 
the  last,  consul  a.  d.  6 with  L.  Amintitis.  He 
lived  on  the  roost  intimate  terms  with  Augustus, 
who  employed  him  in  the  war  against  the  Dalma- 
tians in  a.  o.  9.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  he 
was  also  held  in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius.  — 
18.  X.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  with  T.  Stn- 
tilins  Taurus  in  a.  n.  11,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished ^om  the  last.  In  a.  o.  21  he  obtained 
the  province  of  Asia.  ^14.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
the  son  of  11  and  Julia,  the  granddaughter  nf 
Augustus,  and  consequently  the  great-grandson  of 
Augnstns.  He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  em- 
peror Caligula,  with  whom  be  had  the  most  shame- 
ful connection.  He  married  Dnisilla,  the  favonrita 
sister  of  the  emperor  ; but  he  was  notwithstanding 
put  to  death  by  Caligula,  a.  d.  39. 

Lepeutii,  a people  inlmbiting  the  Alps,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  places  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Pliny  the  lourcet  of  the  Rhone.  They  dwelt 
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on  the  a slope  of  the  St  Gotthard  and  the  Simplon, 
towards  the  Xjigo  Maggiore,  and  their  name  is  still 
retained  in  the  Vol  Lerentina.  Their  chief  town 
was  Uscela  (Domo  d'Ossola), 

Lepria  (A«Tp«a),  daughter  of  Pyrgeus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lepreum  in  Elis  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  [Lsprkum.]  Another  tra- 
dition derived  the  mune  from  Leprous,  a son  of  Cau- 
con,  01aucon,or  Pyrgeus,  by  Astydamia.  He  was 
a grandson  of  Poseidon,  and  a rival  of  Hercules 
both  in  bis  strength  and  bis  powers  of  eating,  but 
he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  latter.  His 
tomb  was  believed  to  exist  at  Phigalla. 

Leprium  (A4irp«or,  Airpwt : Afirpvdrqv : i7m- 
vitzi),  a town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  situated  40 
stadia  from  the  sea,  was  said  to  have  l>een  founded 
in  the  time  of  Theseus  by  Minrans  from  I^mnot. 
After  the  Messenian  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Kleons  with  tho  aid  of  Sparta  ; but  it  recovered  its 
independence  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  Spartans  against  Elis.  At  the  time 
of  the  Achaean  league  it  was  subject  to  Elis. 

Q.  Lepta,  a native  of  Calcs  in  Campania,  and 
praefectus  fabrflro  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia  u.c.  31.  Ho 
joined  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 

Ltepwm  (Acirrf*»»?f).  L A Syracusan,  son  of 
Hermocrates,  and  brother  of  Dionysitu  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  his  brother's 
fleet  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  b.  c.  397, 
but  was  defeated  by  Mago  with  great  lots.  In  390 
he  was  sent  by  Dionysius  with  a fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lucanians  against  the  Italian  Greeks. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  gave  oflience  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  the  tyrant,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Philistos,  without  any  previous  in- 
timation to  Dionviins,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
banished  from  Syracuse,  together  with  Philistnt. 
He  thereupon  retired  to  Thurii,  but  was  suhse- 
quently  recalled  by  Dionysius  to  Syracuse.  Here 
be  was  completely  reinstated  in  his  former  favour, 
and  obtained  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dionysins  in 
marriage.  In  383,  be  again  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Carthoginians,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  Syracusan  array  in 
the  battle  near  Cronium  ; in  which  he  was  killed. 
—2.  A Syracusan,  who  joined  with  Cnlippus  in 
i expelling  the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
from  Rhegiiiro,  351.  Soon  afterwards  he  assas- 
sinated Calippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and 
Engyum.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with  the 
other  t}TsnU  by  Tioioleon ; but  his  life  was  spared 
and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at  Corinth,  342.-3. 
An  Athenian,  known  only  as  the  proposer  of  a law 
taking  away  all  special  exemptions  from  the  burden 
of  public  charges  (AtsXvioi  rair  \ttrovpyt&p\ 
auainst  which  the  celebrated  oration  of  Demosthenes 
is  directed,  itsually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines.  This  speech  was  delivered  355 : and 
the  law  must  have  been  passed  above  a year  before, 
as  wc  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  had  already  exempted  I>e^>tines  from  all  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of  Demo- 
sthenes were  directed  solely  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  not  to  the  punishment  of  its  proposer.  Hit 
arguments  were  successful,  and  the  law  was  re- 
pealed.—4.  A Syrian  Greek,  who  assassinated 
with  his  own  hand  at  Laodicea,  Cn.  Octavius,  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  deputies,  who  had  been  sent 
into  S}Tia,  162.  Demetrius  caused  Leptines  to  be 
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Miied,  and  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Rome ; but  the 
senate  refused  to  receive  him,  being  desirous  to  re- 
serve this  cause  of  coRipIflint  as  a public  grievance. 

Leptis  (ActtIv).  L Leptis  Magna  or  Heapo- 
lif  (y)  Aeirrir  /xrydXr)^  N«d1ro^lf),  a city  on  the 
const  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Srrtes,  E.  of  Abro- 
tonum,  and  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cinypt,  n*as  a Phoenician  colony,  vnih  a flourish- 
inv  commerce,  though  it  possesH*d  no  harbour. 
With  Abrotonuro  and  Qea  it  formed  the  African 
Tripolis.  The  liomans  made  it  a colony : it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus: 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a.  d.  366,  when  it 
was  almost  mined  by  an  attack  from  a Libyan 
tribe.  Jusliuiati  did  something  towards  its  resto- 
ration ; but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its 
destruction.  Its  mins  are  still  considerable. ••S. 
Leptis  Minor  or  Parra  (A«rrU  fUKpa : Lamia^ 
Ku.),  usually  called  simply  Leptis,  a Phoenician 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Uyzacium,  in  N.  Africa, 
between  Hadrumeturo  and  Tliapsus  : an  important 
place  imdcr  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Lerina  (SL  f/oMorat\  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  opposite  AntipoUs  (Aab'6cs). 

Lema  or  Lerxie  (A«pi^),  a district  in  Argolis, 
not  far  from  Argr«,  in  which  was  a marsh  and  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  llercoles  killed  the  Lemean 
Hydra.  [See  p.  308,  b.] 

Lero  (^L  a small  island  off  the 

coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Ii^ros  (Afpos : Afpios)y  a small  island,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
lassius,  on  the  coast  of  Carla.  Its  inhabitants, 
who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore  a bad 
character.  Besides  a city  of  the  same  name,  it 
hod  in  it  a temple  of  Artemis,  whore  the  trons- 
fonnation  of  the  sisters  of  Meleager  into  guinea- 
fowls  was  said  to  huv«  taken  place,  in  memory  of 
which  guinea-fowls  were  kept  in  the  co'ut  of  that 
temple. 

I^sbfisoz  (Acc^wva^).  1.  Son  of  Potamon  of 
Mytiiene,  a philosopher  and  sophist,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Les- 
bonax  wrote  several  political  orations,  of  which  2 
have  come  down  to  us,  one  entitled  wspl  roD  voA^^iov 
KoptvBiuyy  and  the  other  wporptirriKht  Adyor,  both 
of  a'hich  arc  not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic 
orators  of  the  best  times.  They  arc  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators  [Demosthbnbs], 
and  separately  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1820.— 3.  A Greek 
grammarian,  of  uncertain  age,  but  later  than  No.  1, 
the  author  of  an  extant  Yvork  on  grammatical  figures 
(wfgl  published  by  Valckeooer  in  his 

edition  of  Ammonius. 

IiOabos  (Aco’^os:  A4ff€ioty  Ijcsbius:  il/yi/eas, 
A/cfc/m),  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  the  direction  of 
its  length  being  N.  W.  and  S.  £.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  lofty  mountains,  and  indented  w*ith 
la^  Iavs,  the  chief  of  which,  on  the  W.  side, 
runs  more  than  half  way  across  the  island.  It 
had  3 chief  headlanda,  Argennum  ou  the  N.  E., 
Sigrium  on  the  W.,  and  Malea  on  the  S.  Its 
vallies  wore  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part, 
near  Mcthi.'nma  ; and  it  produced  corn,  oil,  and 
wine  renowned  for  its  excellence.  In  early  times 
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it  was  called  by  various  names,  the  chief  of  wrhich 
were,  Issa,  Pelagia,  Mytanis,  and  Macaria:  the 
late  Greek  writers  called  it  Mytiiene,  from  it# 
chief  city,  and  this  name  has  l^n  preserved  to 
modern  timet.  The  earliest  reputed  inhabitants 
were  Pelasgians  ; the  next,  on  Ionian  colony,  who 
wore  said  to  have  settled  in  it  2 generations  before 
the  Trojan  War  ; lastly,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Aeolic  migration  (130  years  after  the  Trojan 
War,  occordiug  to  tbe  mythical  chronology),  the 
island  was  colonised  by  Acoliaos,  who  found^  in 
it  an  Hexapolis,  consisting  of  the  G cities,  Myti- 
lene,  Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrho,  Antisse,  and 
Arisbo,  afterwards  reduced  to  5 through  the  de- 
struction of  Arisbo  by  the  Methymnaeans.  The 
.Aeolians  of  Lesbos  afterw'ards  founded  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  Troad  and  in  the 
region  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  at  one  time  a great  part  of 
the  Troad  seems  to  havo  been  subject  to  Lesbos, 
The  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  island  are 
connected  with  its  principal  city,  Mytiiene,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  strugsles  Wtween  the  nobles 
and  the  commons,  in  which  Alcabvs  and  Pitta* 
custook  part.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Leshos  was  subject  to  Athens.  After  va^ 
rious  changes,  it  fell  under  tlie  power  of  Miihri- 
dates,  and  passed  from  him  to  the  Romans.  Tbe 
islsnd  is  most  important  in  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  as  the  native  region  of  the  Aeolian  mHooI 
of  lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mu- 
sician and  poet  Tbrpandxb,  of  the  lyric  poets 
Alcabl'51,  Sappho,  and  others,  and  of  the  dithy- 
rainbic  poet  Arion.  Other  fornu  of  llteraturo 
and  philosophy  early  and  long  flourished  in  it : the 
sage  and  statesman  Pittacus,  the  historians  Hbl- 
LAN1CU8  and  Tbeophanes,  and  the  philosophers 
Theophrastus  and  Pbanias,  were  all  Lesbians. 

LeibdUtemis  (Ac<r6ddf/us),  a statuary  of  an- 
cient date,  and  a native  of  Lesbos. 

Leaches  or  Xiescheus  (A^erx^s,  A^trxeus),  one 
of  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  son  of  AeschylUius,  a 
native  of  Pyrrha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mytiiene, 
and  hence  called  a Mytileneon  or  a Lesbian.  He 
flourished  about  b.c.  708,  and  was  usually  regarded 
os  the  author  of  the  Lidie  IHad  ('lAidr  ^ ikiffcw  or 
’lAittf  fiiKpa)^  though  this  poem  was  also  ascribed 
to  various  other  poets.  It  cmisisted  of  4 books, 
and  Yvas  intended  as  a supplement  to  tbe  Homeric 
Iliad.  It  related  the  events  after  the  death  of 
Hector,  tbe  fate  of  Ajax,  the  exploits  of  Philoctctes, 
Ncoptolcmus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  fins)  capture 
and  destruction  of  Troy,  which  part  of  tbe  poem 
was  called  The  Lktirueiion  of  Troy  (’lAiou 
There  was  no  unity  in  the  poem,  except  that  of 
historical  and  chronological  succession.  Hence 
Aristotle  remarks  that  the  little  Iliad  furnished 
materials  for  8 tragedies,  whilst  only  one  cotild  be 
based  upon  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Letbaaus  (Ai7daior).  L.  A river  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  S.  past  Magnesia  into  the 
Moeander.  — 3.  A river  in  tbe  S.  of  Crete,  flow- 
ing past  Gortrna.  — 3.  [Lathon.] 

Lethd  (A-n9ii)y  the  persouification  of  oblivion, 
called  by  Ilesiod  a daughter  of  Kris.  A river  in 
the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Lethe.  The 
souls  of  the  departed  drank  of  this  river,  and  that 
forgot  all  they  had  said  or  done  in  tbe  upper  world, 

Lethe,  a river  in  Spain.  See  Limaka. 

lidto  (ArfT^)y  called  Lfttfina  by  the  Romaai,  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeus  and  Phoebei  a sister  of  Asteria,  and  tho 
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mother  of  Apollo  aud  Artemis  by  Zeus»  to  whom 
•he  was  married  before  Hera.  ' Homer  likewise 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeas  ; 
he  mentions  her  in  the  story  of  Niobe,  who  paid  so 
dearly  for  her  conduct  towards  Leto  [NiOBx],aud 
he  aUo  describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans  , 
in  the  war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  writers  these  ; 
elements  of  her  story  are  variously  embellished,  for  I 
they  do  not  describe  her  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
Zeus,  but  merely  as  his  mistress,  who  was  persO'  : 
cuted  by  Hera  during  her  pregnancy.  All  the 
world  being  afraid  of  receiving  Leto  on  account  of 
Ilora,  sho  wandered  about  till  she  came  to  Deloe, 
which  was  then  a floating  island,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Astoria  or  Ortrgia.  When  Leto  arriTed  them, 
Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a secure  resting- 
place  for  hit  beloved,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  tradition  is  also  related  i 
with  various  other  modifleations.  • Some  said 
that  Zeus  changed  Leto  into  a quail 
and  that  in  this  state  she  arrived  in  the  floating 
island,  which  was  hence  called  Ortygia.  Others 
related  that  Zeus  was  enamoured  with  Asuria,  I 
but  that  she  being  metamorphosed  into  a bird,  flew 
acrou  the  sea  ; tnat  she  w’as  then  changed  into  a 
rock,  which  for  a long  time,  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea ; and  that  this  rock  arose  from  the  waters 
and  received  Leto  when  she  was  pursned  by  Python. 
liOto  was  generally  worshipped  only  in  conjunction 
with  her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  [Apollo.] — Itisprobabletbattbe  name 
of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words  as  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  iaieo.  Leto  would  there-  , 
fore  signify  **  the  obscure"  or  “ conaealed,"  not  as 
a physical  power,  but  as  a divinity  yet  quiescent 
and  iuviftible,  from  whom  issued  the  visible  divi- 
nity with  all  his  splendour  and  brilliancy.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  account  of  her  genealogy 
giren  by  Hesiod. — From  their  mother  Apollo  is  , 
frequently  Leio'ita  orLuioius^  and  Artemis  (Diana)  ; 
Zdolo,  LeioUy  Laloity  or  LaUoc, 

Leiioa  (rd  Acued),  a town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lapygian  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a stink- 
ing fountain,  [under  which  the  giants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  The  promontory  is  still  called  Capo  di 
Ltuca, 

Leucaa,  Leoca  (AfoNoi,  Aevint : Lefke\  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  Phocaca,  built  by  the  Persian  general  Tacbos 
in  B.  c.  3o2,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  consul  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Aristonicuj,  in  131. 

Leucas  or  Leocidla  (Atvadv,  AsiMcoSla  •.  Ate- 
ica3ioy : Sarnia  Maura\  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Acamania,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  .'tnd  from  5 to  8 miles  in  breadth.  It  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  calcareous 
hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  was  originally 
united  to  the  mainland  at  its  N.£.  extremity  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a penin- 
sula, and  mentions  its  well  fortified  town  Neriau 
(N19/HKOJ).  It  urns  nt  that  time  inhabited  by  the 
Teleboons  and  I^leget.  Subsequently  the  Corin- 
thians under  Cypselus,  between  B.C.  665  and  625, 
founded  a new  town,  called  Ltttctu  in  the  N.  £.  of 
the  country  near  the  isthmus,  in  which  they  settled 
1000  of  their  citisens,  and  to  which  they  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  Ncrictis,  which  lay  a little  to  the 
W.  of  tho  new  town.  The  Coriotbiaos  also  cut  a 
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canal  through  the  isthmus  and  thus  converted  the 
peninsula  into  an  island.  This  canal  was  afterwards 
flUed  up  by  deposits  of  sand ; and  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  it  was  no  longer  available  for  ships, 
which  during  that  period  w'ero  conveyed  acrou  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Thuc.  iii.  81, 
iv.  8).  The  canal  was  opened  agaitt  by  the  Romans. 
At  present  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  3 to  4 feet  of  water  in  others.  The  toan 
of  Leucas  was  a place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  was  at 
the  bead  of  the  Acamanian  league,  and  the  place 
where  the  meetings  of  the  league  were  held.  It 
was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Romans,  ac.  197.  The  remains  of  this  tois-n  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  other  towns  in  the  island 
were  Ilellomhtuni  {^Z\x6fi$vov)  on  the  S.  K.  coast, 
and  Phara  (^opd),  on  the  S.W.  coast — At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia,  was 
the  celebrated  promontory,  variously  called  Leaeos, 
/>ttcd/a«, LeuciUes, or  LeucHle  {Cilhicato\  on  which 
was  a temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
of  I^eucadiut.  At  the  annual  festi«*ai  of  the  god  it 
was  the  custom  to  cast  down  a criminal  from  this 
promontory  into  the  sea:  to  break  his  fall  birds  of 
ail  kinds  were  att*iched  to  him,  and  if  ho  reached 
the  oca  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to  pick  him 
up.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rile  ; 
and  it  gave  rise  to  the  well  known  story  that  lovers 
leaped  from  this  rock,  in  order  to  seek  relief  from 
the  pangs  of  lore.  Thus  Sappho  is  eaid  to  have 
leapt  down  from  this  rock,  when  in  love,  with 
Pbaon  ; but  this  well  known  story  vanishes  at  the 
first  approach  of  criticism. 

(Afur^),  an  island  in  the  Buxine  sea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dorysthenes,  sacred  to 
Achillea  [Acbillbus  Dromos.] 

Lenoi,  a people  in  tho  S.  £.  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
S.  of  the  Mediomatrici,  between  the  Matrona  and 
Moeclla.  Their  chief  town  was  Tullum  (Tbu/). 

Letifii  Montes,  called  by  tho  Romans  AIbi 
Montes,  a range  of  mountains  in  the  W.  of  Crete. 
[ALBt  Montes.] 
leocippe.  [Alcithoe.] 

Leneippldes  (Afwc<virf5fi),  L e.  PhoeU  and 
Hilaira^  the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  They  were 
priostctscs  of  Athena  and  ArtMuis,  and  betrothed 
to  Idas  and  Lyncena,  the  sons  of  Aphareus;  but 
Cutor  and  Pollux  being  charmed  with  their  b^ty, 
carried  them  off  and  married  them. 

LeueippnJ  (Ac«W<nror).  L Son  of  Oenoraaus. 
For  details  see  Dsphnb.~2.  Son  ofPerieres  and 
Oorgophone,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prince  of 
the  Messenians,  was  one  of  the  Colydonian  hunters. 
By  his  wife  Philodice,  he  had  2 daughters,  Phoebe 
and  Hilaim,  usually  called  Lkucipi’10bs.~8.  A 
Grecian  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  which  was  more 
fnlly  developed  by  Democritus.  AVherc  and  when 
be  was  bom  we  have  no  data  for  deciding.  Mile- 
tus, Abdera,  and  Elis  have  been  assigned  as  his 
birth-place;  the  1st,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several 
natural  philosopben ; the  2nd,  because  Democritus 
, came  from  that  town ; the  3rd,  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a disciple  of  the  Eleatic  schooL  The  period 
I when  he  lived  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  called 
the  teacher  of  Democritus  the  disciple  of  Parme- 
nides, or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Zeno,  of 
Melissus,  nay  even  of  Pythagoras.  With  regard 
to  his  philosophical  system  it  U impossible  to  speak 
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vrith  rertainty,  lince  the  writen  who  montion  him, 
either  mention  him  in  conjunction  with  Democritut, 
or  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  in  like 
manner  attributed  to  Democritiu.  [Dimocritus.] 

Lencon  (Aevirwy).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  or  Atlia* 
mas  and  Themisto,  and  father  of  Rrythrui  and 
Evippe.  — 2.  A powerful  kinjf  of  Bosporus,  who 
rei^med  b.  c.  39S — 35S.  He  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  supplied  with  com 
in  f^reat  abundance,  and  who,  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices, admitted  him  and  his  sons  to  the  citizenship 
of  Athens.  ~ 3.  An  Athenian  poet,  of  the  old 
comedy,  a contemporary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes. 

LeaeSnlam  a place  in  the  island 

of  Chios.  (Thuc.  viii,  24.) 

LeuoSnde  (AfvKovdn),  daughter  of  Minyas, 
usually  called  Leucippe.  [Alcathok.] 

Leacopetra  (A«u«cdircTpa : C.  deit*  Armi)^  a pro- 
montory in  the  S.W.  of  Bnittium,  on  the  Sicilian 
straits,  and  a few  miles  S.  of  Rhegium,  to  whose 
territory  it  belonged.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines, 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  the  white  colour  of 
its  rocks. 

Leacophrys  (A«vp(d<ppvt).  1.  A city  of  Caria, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Macander,  close  to  a curious 
lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a renowned  temple 
of  Artemis  Lencophryne.  "->2.  A name  given  to 
the  island  of  Tbnkdos,  from  its  white  cliffs. 

Leaoophr^e.  [Lbucophrys.] 

Laucdsla  or  LeuoMla  (/Voaa),  a small  island 
in  the  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Pacstum,  oflT  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  and  opposite  the  promontory  Posidium, 
said  to  have  been  called  after  one  of  the  Sirens. 

LeUo5t^  (Acuird<r^poi,  i.  e.  H’Ai'/e 
was  a name  early  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  in- 
h.vbitants  of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes  of  a 
darker  colour  beyond  the  Taurus.  Afterwards, 
when  Cappadoces  came  to  be  the  common  name 
for  the  people  of  S.  Cappadocia,  the  word  Loucosyri 
was  appli(*d  specihcally  to  the  people  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  (aft,  Pontus)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iris:  these 
are  the  White  Syrians  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  6). 
After  the  Macedonuui  conquest,  the  name  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Leucdthlht  (A#i;ico04a),  a marine  goddess,  was 
previously  Ino,  the  wife  of  Atbamas.  For  details 
see  Atha.mar, 

Leno5tbde,  daughter  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Orchamus  and  Eurynome,  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous  Clytia  to 
her  father,  who  buried  her  alive  ; whereupon  Apollo 
metamorphosed  her  into  an  incense  shrub.— Leu- 
cothoo  is  in  some  writers  only  another  form  for 
Leucothen. 

Leuetra  (ra  AsO/erpa:  Lr/ka  or  I^/kra\  a 
small  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Piataene 
to  Thespiae,  memorable  for  the  victory  which 
Epainiiiondas  and  the  Thebans  here  gained  over 
C'leombrotus  and  the  Spartans,  B.  c.  371. 

Leuctrom  (AcDatpov).  I.  Or  Leuetra  (i>/?ro), 
a town  in  Messenia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Messeniau 
gulf,  between  Cnrdamyle  and  Thabmn,  on  the 
small  river  Pamisus.  The  Spartans  and  Messenians 
disput  d for  the  possession  of  it  <-*2.  A small  town 
in  Achaia,  dependent  on  Rhypae. 

Lexovii  or  Lezobli,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdu> 
nentia,  on  the  Ocean,  \V.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
quan&  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus.  (LmeK,r). 
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Liba  (d  Alfa),  a city  of  Mesopotimia,  between 
Nisibis  and  the  Tigris. 

Libaultu  (Ai^cU'ior),  a distingtiishcd  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Antioch,  on  the 
Orontes,  about  a.  d.  314.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
where  he  imbibed  on  ardent  love  for  the  great 
classical  writers  of  Greece ; and  he  afterwards  set 
up  a private  school  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  attended  by  to  large  a number  of  pupils, 
that  the  classes  of  the  public  professors  were  com- 
pletely deserted.  The  latter,  in  revenge,  charged 
Libanius  with  being  a magician,  and  obtained  his 
expulsion  fnim  Constantinople  about  346.  He 
then  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  taught  with 
equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  an  equal 
degree  of  malice  from  his  opponents.  After  a stay 
of  6ve  years  at  Nicomedia,  he  wu  recalled  to  Con* 
stantinoplc.  Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Antioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Here  he  received  the  greatest  marks  of  favour  from 
the  emperor  Julian,  362.  In  the  reign  of  V’alena 
he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  he  afWrwards  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  favour  of  that  monarch  also. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  likewise  showed  him 
marks  of  respect,  but  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  dis- 
turbed by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  in  his  family, 
and  more  especially  by  the  disputes  in  w'hich  he 
was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophists, 
and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  he  himself  was  as  much  to  blame 
as  his  opponents,  for  he  appears  to  have  provoked 
them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the 
pride  and  vanity  which  everywhere  appear  in  his 
orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  political 
questions  w’bick  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
left  alone.  He  w*as  the  teacher  of  St  Basil  and 
Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  always  kept  up  a 
friendly  connexion.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain, but  from  one  of  his  epistles  it  it  evident  that 
he  was  alive  in  391,  and  it  it  probable  that  he  died 
a few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  The 
extant  w'orks  of  Libanius  are : 1 . Models  for  rheto- 
rical exercises  (Tlpoyvfiyaa^dr^r  TopaZtiyfMra), 
2.  Orations  (A^oi),  67  in  number.  3.  Declama- 
tions (McA^rcu),  i.  e.  orations  on  fictitious  subjects, 
and  descriptions  of  various  kinds,  50  in  number. 
4.  A life  of  Demoethenes,  and  arguments  to  the 
speeches  of  the  same  orator.  5.  Letters  (’Ewurro- 
Xof),  of  which  a very  large  number  is  still  extant. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting, 
being,  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  such  as  the  emperor  Julian,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
The  style  of  Libanius  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  rhetoricians  of  the  4th  century,  lie  took 
the  best  orators  of  the  clnssic  age  as  his  models, 
and  we  can  often  see  in  him  the  diKiple  and  happy 
imitator  of  Demosthenes ; but  he  is  not  always  able 
to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely 
find  in  him  that  natural  simplicity  which  constitutes 
the  great  charm  of  the  best  .Attic  orators.  His 
diction  is  a curious  mixture  of  the  pure  old  Attic 
with  what  may  be  termed  modem.  Moreover  it 
is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians,  he  is 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  sub- 
stance. As  far  as  the  history  of  his  age  is  con- 
cerned, some  of  his  omtions,  and  still  more  his 
epistles  are  of  great  value,  such  as  the  oration  in 
which  he  relates  the  events  of  his  own  life,  the 
eulogies  on  Constantins  and  Constoni,  the  orations 
on  Julian,  several  orations  describing  the  condition 
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of  Antioch,  and  those  which  he  wrote  against  his 
professional  and  political  opponents.  There  is  no 
complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libaniua  The 
best  edition  of  the  orations  and  declamations  is  by 
Reiske,  Altcnburg,  1791 — 97,4  toIs.  8ro.,and  the 
best  edition  of  the  epistles  is  by  WoU^  Amster- 
dam, 173B,  fol. 

Idbiitaa  (6  Aiitvfos^  rh  Af€apoyi  Ileb.  Le- 
banon, i.  e.  Me  White  Mountaifi  : Jehd  LUman)^ 
a lofty  and  steep  mountain  range  on  the  confines  of  | 
Syria  and  Palestine,  dividing  Phoenice  from  Coelc- 1 
Syria.  It  extends  from  alMve  Sidon,  about  lat  | 
33^*^  N.,  in  a direction  N.N.E.  as  ^ as  about  | 
lau  34^^.  Its  highest  summits  are  covered  with  , 
perpetual  snow,  its  sides  were  in  ancient  times 
clothed  with  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only 
scattered  trees  now  remain,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
grow  vines,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits : its 
wines  were  highly  cclebmtcd  in  ancient  times.  It 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  opposite  range  of 
Antilibanun.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word  Le- 
banon is  used  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either  of 
them  ; but  in  classical  authors  the  names  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus  are  distinctive  terms,  being  applied 
to  the  W.  and  E.  ranges  respecUrcly. 

Libama  or  labamtmi,  a town  of  Liguria  on 
the  Via  Aurelia,  N.W.  of  Genua. 

labentlna,  LaboBtlna,  or  Lubentia,  a surname 
of  V'enus  among  the  Homans,  by  which  the  is 
described  as  the  goddess  of  sexual  pleasure  {dea 
liUdinif). 

LibeTi  or  Liber  Pater,  a name  frequently  given 
by  the  Homan  poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus,  w*ho  was  accordingly  regarded  as  iden- 
tical w'ith  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  god  Liber, 
and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  divi- 
nities, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence  they  were 
worshipped  even  in  early  times  in  conjunction  with 
Ceres.  A temple  to  these  3 divinities  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  b.c.  496,  and  was 
built  near  the  Circus  Flaminiut ; it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius. 
The  name  Liber  is  probably  connected  with  Ube- 
rare.  Hence  Seneca  says,  Liber  didus  e$l  quia 
tiUrat  tervxtio  curarum  afrimi;  while  others,  who 
were  evidently  thinking  of  the  Greek  Bacchus, 
found  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  licentious  drink- 
ing and  speaking.  Poets  usually  called  him  Liher 
Paier^  the  latter  word  being  very  commonly  added 
by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  gods.  The  female 
Libera  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Dcmeter  (Ceres)  ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  children  of 
Ceres ; whereas  Ovid  calls  Ariadue  Libera.  The 
festival  of  the  Liberalia  was  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  every  year  on  the  17th  of  March. 

libm.  [Libsh.] 

Libertas,  the  personification  of  Liber^,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a divinity.  A tem^e  was 
erected  to  her  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  Another  was  built  by  Clodius  on  the 
spot  where  Cicero^  house  hod  stoM.  A third  was 
erected  after  Caesar's  victories  in  Spain.  From 
these  tehiples  a*e  must  distinguish  the  Atriozu 
Libertatis,  which  vnu  in  the  N.  of  the  forum,  to- 
wards the  Quirinal.  This  building  under  the  re- 
public sen*ed  as  an  office  of  the  censors,  and  also 
contained  tables  with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Asinius  PoUio,  and  then  became 
the  repository  of  the  first  public  libnuy  at  Rome. 
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— Libertas  is  usually  represented  in  a*orks  of  art 
as  a matron,  w'ith  the  pUeus,  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
or  a wreath  of  laurel.  Sometimes  she  appears 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 

LibetbxldM.  [Libbthrum.] 

Libethrioa  Mona  (rh  «^pos),  a moun- 

tain in  Boeotia,  a branch  of  Mt  Helicon,  40  stadia 
from  Coronca,  possessing  a grotto  of  the  Libetbrian 
nymphs,  adorned  with  their  statues,  and  2 fountains 
Lihethria$  and  Ptira. 

Libatbnun  (Acf^i^Opor,  Acifi^dpa, 

Opa),  an  ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  S.W.  of  Dium, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lived.  This  town 
and  the  surroimding  country  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Ldicthrides  ; and  it  is 
probable  that  the  w'orthip  of  the  Muses  under  this 
name  was  transferred  from  this  place  to  Boeotia. 

labiUna,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometimes  with 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  latter  was 
probably  the  consequence  of  etymological  specula- 
tions on  the  name  Libitina,  a’hich  people  connected 
with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Borne  was  a repository 
of  cveiy’thing  necessary  for  burials,  and  persons 
might  there  either  buy  or  hire  those  things.  Henco 
a person  undertaking  the  burial  of  a person  (an 
undertaker)  was  called  Ubitinariue,  and  his  business 
lilniina ; hence  the  expressions  libitinam  exerctre,  or 
facert^  and  Ulntina funeribue  mom  tufficithat^  i.  e.  they 
could  not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  king 
Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordained  that  for  every  person  who  died, 
a piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Libitina.— (Jwing  to  this  connection  of  Libitina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  employ  her 
name  m the  sense  of  death  itself. 

Xlbo,  Sczibonlus,  a plebeian  family.  L L., 
tribune  of  the  plcbs,  b.c.  149,  accused  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Galba  on  account  of  the  outragi's  which  he  bad 
committed  against  the  Lusitonians.  [Galba, 
No.  6.]  It  was  perhaps  this  Libo  who  consecrated 
the  Pute(U  Serib<Mianum  or  Puieal  Libonia^  of  which 
we  so  frequently  read  in  ancient  writess.  The 
Puteal  was  an  enclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near 
the  Arcus  Fabianus,  and  was  so  called  from  its 
being  open  at  the  top,  like  a puteal  or  well.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Home, 
and  not  two,  as  is  generally  believed.  It  was  de- 
dicated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account  of 
the  whetstone  of  the  augur  Navius  (comp.  Liv.  i. 
36),  or  because  the  spot  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning ; it  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dedicated 
by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a tri- 
bunal for  the  praetor,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
place  was  frequented  by  persons  who  bad  law-suits, 
such  os  money  lenders  and  the  like.  (Comp.  Ilor. 
Sat.  ii,  6.  35,  Epist.  i.  19.  8.)— 2.  L.,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
be  naturally  sided  with  Pompey,  and  a*as  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  ECnirio.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  accompanied  Pompey  to  Greece,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the 
death  of  Bibulus  (48)  he  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  Pompeian  fleet  In  the  civil  vnat  which 
followed  Caesar's  death,  he  followed  the  fortunef 
of  his  son-in-law  Sex.  Pompey.  In  40,  Octavian 
married  bis  sister  Scribonia,  and  this  marriage 
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wa»  followed  by  a peace  between  the  triuniTin  and 
Pompey  (3d).  When  the  war  wai  renewed  in 
3G,  Aw  a time  continued  with  Pompey,  but, 
•ccing  his  cause  hopelen,  he  deserted  hhn  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  34,  he  was  consul  with  M.  Antony. 

Lib<m  (AiCwi'),  an  Elean,  the  nrchitect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Zens  in  the  Allis  at  Olympia, 
nourished  about  B.C.  450. 

Iiilnii,  a Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brixia  and  Verona  furmerty  be- 
longed, from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Cenomaiii.  lliey  are  probably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterw^s  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vcrcellae  under  the  name  of  Lebecii  or  Libici 

TJhnmla,  a diatrict  of  lllyricum,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  was  §(*paraled  from  Istria  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  river  Arsia,  and  firom  Dalmatia 
on  the  S.  by  the  river  Titius,  thus  corresponding 
to  the  W.  part  of  CVooiia,  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
modem  Dalmatia,  The  country  is  mountainous 
and  nnproductive,and  its  inhabitants,  the  Libnnii,  ; 
supported  themselves  chiefly  by  commerce  and 
navigation.  They  were  celebrated  at  a very  early 
peri^  as  bold  and  skilful  tailors,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  bad  the  sway  of 
the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They  took  poseession  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  this  sea  as  far  as  Oircvra,  and 
had  settlements  even  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy. 
Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their  swift  mil- 
ing,  and  hence  vessels  built  after  the  mme  model 
were  called  Libmrnicae  or  Libmrmu  fusora.  It  was 
to  light  vessels  of  this  description  that  Augustus 
was  mainly  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Acttnm.  The  Libumisns 
were  the  first  Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the 
liomans.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  lapydes  on 
the  N.  and  by  the  Dalmatians  on  tlie  S.,  they 
Bought  the  protection  of  Rome  at  a comparatively 
early  period.  Hence  we  find  that  many  of  their 
towns  were  immunes,  or  exempt  from  taxes.  The 
islands  off  the  coast  were  reckoned  a part  of  Libor- 
nia  and  arc  known  by  the  general  name  of  Zrti6irr- 
lu'des  or  Z.i5ttnrieoe  Insulae.  [Illyricl'M.] 

LibjNt  daughter  of  Kpaphut  and 

Memphis,  from  whom  Libya  (.Africa)  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  By  Poseidon  she  became 
the  mother  of  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Lelex. 

LIbjfa  (Aifli^:  Afflves,  Libyes).  L The  Greek 
name  for  the  continent  of  Africa  in  general 
[Africa].— 2.  L.  Interior  (A  i)  ^n-dr),  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distinguished  from  the 
well-known  regions  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  coasts.— 
3.  Libya,  specifically,  or  Libyae  Homos  {At€u7it 
Ko^dr),  a district  of  N.  Africa,  between  Eg)T)t  and 
Marmarica.  so  called  because  it  once  formed  an 
Egyptian  Noroos.  It  is  sometimes  called  Libya 
Exterior. 

J^ntei  (vh  dpos:  Jebfl  SrUelch), 

the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  W.  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  [AaovrTi’S.] 

Llbj^onm  Kare  (t5  Ai^r5f  WAa^or),  the  part 
of  the  Mcditon7.nean  between  the  island  of  Crete 
and  the  N.  coast  of  Africa. 

Libypbomlees  a 

term  applied  to  the  people  of  those  parts  of  N. 
Africa,  m which  the  Phoenicians  had  founded  co- 
lonies, and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory:  it  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  these 
people  were  a mixed  race  of  the  Libyan  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers. 
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Libym  (AiflMre-a;  //erwbaA?],  a town  of  BU 
thynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Astneenus,  W.  of  Nicomedia,  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  was  to  be  seen. 

LiiAtea  or  TdoAtll,  a people  of  Vindelicia  on 
the  K.  bank  of  tho  river  Liens  or  Lkia  (Leo! ),  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  Vindelician  tribes. 

Lioh&des  (A<xd8<r:  Pomiieome$i),Z  small  islands 
between  Euboea  and  tbe  coast  of  Locris,  called 
Scarphia,Caresa,and  Pbocaria.  See  Lichas,  No.  1. 

UchM  (Afxcu).  L An  attendant  of  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment,  which 
destroyed  the  hero.  [Sec  p.  310,  b.)  Herculea,  in 
anguish  and  wrath,  threw  Lichas  into  the  sea,  and 
the  Lichadian  iriands  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  him.  — 2.  A Spartan,  son  of 
Arcetilaus,  was  proxenua  of  Argos,  and  is  fro- 
quently  mentioned  in  the  Peloponnr*sian  war.  He 
was  famous  throughout  Greece  for  bis  hospitality, 
especially  in  his  entertainment  of  strangers  at  the 
Qy  mnopaedia. 

LioU  or  Lieu.  [LicATna.] 

lacinTa  L A Vestal  virgin,  accused  of  incest, 
together  with  2 other  Vestals,  Aemilia  and  Marcia, 

B.  c.  114.  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximns, 
condemned  Aemilia,  but  acquitted  Licinia  and 
Marcia.  Tbe  acquittal  of  tho  2 last  caused  such 
dissatisfaction  that  the  people  appointed  L.  (Cassius 
Longinus  to  investigate  the  matter;  and  he  coo* 
demned  both  Licinia  and  Marcia.  — 2.  Wife  of 

C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  celebrated  tribune. 
— 8.  laughter  of  Crassus  tho  orator,  and  wife  of 
the  younger  Marius. 

IdCinla  OoxLB,  a cclelnated  plebeian  bouse,  to 
w’hich  belonged  C.  Licinins  C^vus  Stolo,  whose 
exertions  threw  open  tho  consulship  to  the  pl»> 
bciaiu.  Its  most  distinguished  families  at  a later 
time  were  those  of  Crassuo,  Lvcullus  and 
Murbna.  There  were  likewise  numerous  other 
surnames  in  the  gens,  which  are  also  given  in 
their  proper  places. 

Idmmiu.  L C.  Liranina  CalTtu,  surnaraed 
Stolo,  which  he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care 
with  w’hich  he  dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprang  up 
from  tbe  roots  of  his  vines.  He  brought  tbe  contest 
between  tho  patricians  and  plebovins  to  a happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Horned 
greatness.  Ho  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  b.c. 
Z7S  to  867,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  bis 
exertions  by  his  collcagne  L.  Sextios.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were:  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  one  of  whom  should 
always  be  a plebeian.  2.  That  no  one  should 
[Kisfess  more  than  500  jngera  of  the  public  land, 
ur  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  lK>ad  of  large  and 
500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A law  regulating  the  atiaira 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline 
books  should  be  entrusted  to  a college  of  ten  men 
(decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  plcbi'ians. 
These  rogations  were  passed  after  a most  vehement 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  and 
L.  Sextius  w*as  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  36G.  Licinins  himself  was  elected 
twice  to  tbe  consulship,  3G4  and  361.  Some  years 
later  he  w*u  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Lacnas  of 
having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  w’hich  a person  might  pos- 
sess. He  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  par  a 
heavy  fine.— 2.  C.  Lidniiu  Maoer,  an  annaJttt 
and  an  orator,  was  a man  praetorian  dignity, 
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who,  when  impeached  (6C)  of  extortion  by  (Moero, 
finding  that  the  verdtct  wot  against  him,  forthwith 
committed  suicide  before  the  fonnalities  of  the  trial 
were  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  dishonour 
and  loss  which  would  have  been  entailed  upon 
his  family  by  a public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  His 
Amtales  commenced  with  the  very  origin  of  the 
city,  and  extended  to  21  books  at  least ; but  how 
far  he  brought  down  his  history,  is  unknown.'— 
Z.  C.  lieinitu  Maoer  CaiYna,  son  of  the  last,  a 
distinguished  orator  and  poet,  was  bom  in  82,  and 
died  about  47  or  46,  in  his  S5th  or  36th  rear. 
His  most  celebrated  omtion  was  delivered  against 
Vatinios,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when  he 
was  only  27  years  of  age.  powerful  was  the 
effect  product  by  this  speech,  that  the  accused 
started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pas- 
sionately exclaimed,  ^ Rogo  vos,  jndices,  num,  si 
iste  disertus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oporteat?*'  His 
poems  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  and  poosoNed 
sufficient  merit  to  be  clasoed  by  the  ancients  with 
those  of  Catullus.  His  elegiet,  especially  that 
on  the  untimely  death  of  hU  mistress  Quintilio, 
have  been  warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Pro- 
pertius, and  Ovid.  Calms  was  remaricable  for 
the  shortness  of  his  stature,  and  hence  Uie  vehe- 
ment action  in  which  he  indul^d  while  pleading 
was  in  such  ludicrous  contzmst  with  his  insignificant 
person,  that  even  his  fnend  Catullus  has  not  been 
able  to  resist  a joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us 
as  the  ^Snlaputium  disertum,*'  ^the  eloquent 
Torn  Thumb.** 

Idomlns,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  307— i-24, 
whose  full  name  was  Publius  Flavius  Oalxaius 
Valikius  Licixtanub  Linxius.  He  was  a Da- 
cian peasant  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  emperor  Oalerius,  by  whom 
he  was  mised  to  the  rank  of  Augustas,  and  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  at 
Cnrmentum,  on  the  11th  of  November,  a.d.  307. 
Upon  the  death  of  Oalerius  in  311,  he  concinded 
a peaceful  arrangement  with  Maximiaus  II.,  in 
rirtiie  of  which  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus 
were  to  form  the  boundary  of  tbe  two  empires.  In 
313  be  married  at  Milan,  Constantin,  the  sister  of 
Constantine,  and  in  the  same  year  set  out  to  en- 
counter Maximinui,  who  had  inv^ed  his  dominions. 
Mazirainus  was  defeated  by  Licinins  near  He- 
raclea,  and  died  a few  months  afterwards  at 
Tarsus.  Licinius  and  Constantine  were  now  the 
only  emperors,  and  each  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
nndivid^  sovereignty.  Accordingly  war  broke 
out  between  them  in  315.  Licinius  was  defeated 
at  Cibalis  in  Ponnonia,  and  afterwards  at  Adri- 
anople,  and  was  compelled  to  purchoie  peace  by 
ceding  to  Constantine  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Illyricum.  This  peaco  lasted  about  9 years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  hostilities  were  renewed. 
The  great  battle  of  Adrinoplc  (July,  .^23),  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  fiysantinm,  and  a second 
great  victory  achieved  nearChalcodon  (September), 
placed  Licinius  at  tbe  mercy  of  Constantine,  who, 
although  he  spared  bis  life  for  the  moment,  and 
merely  sentenced  him  to  an  honourable  imprison- 
ment nt  Thessalonica,  soon  found  a convenient  pre- 
text for  putting  him  to  death,  324. 

Liolnoi.  1-  A Gaul  by  birth,  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  war,  and  became  a slave  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whose  confidence  he  gained  so  much  as  to  be  made 
his  dispeosator  or  steward.  Caesar  gave  him  his 
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freedom.  He  also  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
who  appointed  him  in  b.  & 15,  governor  of  his 
native  countr)*,  Gaul.  By  the  plunder  of  Gaul 
and  by  other  means,  he  acquired  enormous  wealth, 
and  hence  bis  name  is  ^quently  coupled  with 
that  of  Cnuuus.  Ho  lived  to  sce  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  — 2.  Tbe  barber  (tonsor)  Licinus  spoken 
of  by  Horace  (Art  PocY.  301),  must  have  been  a 
difil^nt  person  from  the  preceding,  although  iden- 
tified by  the  Scholiast  — 3.  Cld^os  Lieiatts,  a 
Roman  annalist,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  b.  c,  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  to  his  own  time. 
This  Clodius  is  inqueotly  confounded  with  Q. 
Claudius  Quadrigarius.  [Quaorigarius.]  — 4. 
L.  Porcius  lioiniu,  plebeian  aedile,  210,  and 
praetor  207,  when  he  obteined  Cisalpine  Gaul  as 
his  province.  — 6.  L.  Pordas  Lieinoi,  praotor 
193,  with  Sardinia  os  bis  province,  and  consul 
134,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
riaiit.— 6.  PoidiLS  licinus,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  ^o  latter  port  of  the 
2nd  century  b.  c, 

Lioymnla,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Cami.  ii,  12. 
1 3,  seq.),  is  probably  the  same  as  Tcrentia,  the 
wife  of  Maecenas. 

Licyamltis  (Ancv^yios).  1.  Son  of  Electryon 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  Midea,  and  consequently 
half-brother  of  Alcmene.  He  was  married  to 
I Perimede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Oeonus,  Argeus,  and  Melas.  He  was  a friend  of 
: Hercules,  whose  son  Tlepolemns  slew  him,  accodrd- 
ing  to  some  unintentionally,  and  according  to 
others  in  a fit  of  anger.  — 3.  Of  Chios,  a distin- 
guished ditbyrambic  poot,  of  uncertain  date.  Some 
writers  place  him  before  Simonides  ; but  it  is  per- 
haps more  likely  that  he  belonged  to  the  later 
Athenian  dithyiambie  school  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  a.  & — S.  Of  Sicily,  a rhetorician,  the 
pupil  of  Oorgiai,  and  the  teacher  of  Polus. 

lOdi  (Ai'3f|),  a mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pedasus. 

Q.  Ligarlus,  was  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Considius 
Longus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the  province, 
B.C.  50,  Next  year  (49)  Ligariut  resigned  the 
government  of  the  province  into  the  bands  of 
L.  Atthis  Vorui.  Ligarius  fought  under  Varus 
against  Curio  in  49,  and  against  Caesar  himself  in 
46.  After  the  battle  of  Tbapsus,  Ligarius  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Adnunetum  ; his  life  was  spared, 
but  he  was  banished  by  Caesar.  Mfuntime,  a 
public  accusation  was  brought  agahtst  Ligarius  by 
Q.  Aeliiis  Tubero.  The  case  was  pleaded  before 
Caesar  himself  in  the  forum.  Cicero  defended 
Li^us  in  n speech  still  extant,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  Ligarius  bad  os  much  claims  to  the 
mercy  of  Caesar,  as  Tubero  and  Cicero  himself. 
Ligarius  was  pardoned  by  Caesar,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  delivered  in  his  defence  was 
subsequently  published,  and  was  much  admired. 
Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators,  who  assassinated 
Caesar  in  44.  Ligarius  and  his  2 brothers  perished 
in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  43. 

Liger  or  Li^rii  (Loire),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Cevenna,  flows  through 
the  territories  of  the  Arvemi,  Aodui,  and  Camu- 
tes.and  falls  into  the  ocean  between  the  territories 
of  the  Naennetes  and  Pictones. 

lii^aria  (fi  Atyv<rrucf},  fi  AeYutrriyri),  a dis- 
trict of  Italy,  was,  in  the  time  of  .\ugustus,  bounded 
on  the  \V.  by  the  river  Varus,  and  the  Maritime 
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Alpt.  which  $eparated  it  from  Transalpine  Gaul*  | 
on  the  S.  £.  by  the  river  Macro,  which  separated 
it  from  Etruria,  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Po,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticum.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous  and  unproductive,  as  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  mountains  run  almost  do«*n  to  the 
coast,  leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  a road,  which 
fonned  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  S.  of  Gaul. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  numerous  forests 
on  the  mountains  produced  excellent  timber,  which, 
with  the  other  products  of  the  country,  was  ex- 
ported from  (jenua,  the  principal  town  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Lig^es  (Atyver)  and  Ligystlni  (Aryverru 
yoi)  and  % the  Romans  Ligdliss  (Sing.  Liyus, 
more  rarely  Ligur).  They  were  in  early  times  a 
powerful  and  widely  extended  people ; but  their 
origin  is  uncertain,  some  writers  supposing  them  to 
be  Celts,  others  Iberians,  and  others  again  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Siculians,  or  most  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  It  it  certain  that  the  Ligurians 
at  one  time  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul  as  well 
at  the  country  afterwards  called  Liguria,  and  that 
they  had  possession  of  the  whole  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisae  in  Etruria,  The 
Greeks  probably  became  acquainted  with  them 
first  from  the  Simians  and  Phocacans,  who  visited 
their  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ; and  so 
powerful  were  they  considered  at  this  time  that 
Hesind  names  them,  along  with  the  Scythians  and 
Ethiopians,  as  one  of  the  chief  people  of  the  earth. 
Tradition  also  related  that  Hercules  fought  w'ith 
the  Ligurians  on  the  plain  of  stones  near  MassUia ; 
and  even  a w*riter  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  the 
name  of  Lig}*stice  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  peninsula 
of  Europe.  So  widely  were  they  believed  to  be 
spread  that  the  Ligyes  in  Germany  and  Asia  were 
supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  same  people.  The 
Ligurian  tribes  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
L^res  Tran$alpini suidCisalpuiu  The  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps  were  called  in  general 
Aipini^  and  also  Copi//ati  or  Cbmofi,  from  their 
custom  of  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long.  The 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  Apennines  were  called 
Montani.  The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were : 
— on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or 
SALLUvir,  OxYBii,  and  Deciatbs  ; on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Alps,  the  In'tb.ublii,  Inoauni  and 
Apuani  near  the  coast,  the  Vaoibnni,  Salassi 
and  Taurim  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  and 
the  Lakvi  and  Maribci  N.  of  the  Po.  — The 
Liguriaiu  were  snuiH  of  stature,  but  strong,  active, 
and  breve.  In  early  times  they  served  os  merce- 
naries in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
subsequently  they  carried  on  a long  and  fierce 
struggle  with  the  Romans.  Their  coontrv  was 
invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c. 
23B;  but  it  w.os  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the 
2nd  Punic  vsmr  and  the  defeat  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  It  w*as 
many  years  however  l^fore  the  whole  country  was 
finally  subdued.  Whole  tribes,  such  os  the  Apuani, 
were  transplanted  to  Samnium,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Roman  colonists.  The  countiy'  a*as 
divided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Narbo-  j 
nensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina ; and  in  the  time  of  | 
Augustus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  the  ] 
tribes  in  the  mountains  were  placed  under  the  f 
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I government  of  an  imperial  procurator,  called  Pro- 
curator or  Prae/ectu$  Alpium  Maritimartan. 

Lignstleiun  Kara,  the  name  originally  of  the 
whole  sea  S.  of  Gaol  and  of  the  N.W.  of  Italy, 
but  subsequently  only  the  £,  part  of  this  sea,  or 
the  Gut/  (/  Gmooy  whence  later  writers  speak 
only  of  n Sinus  Lignstkus. 

Lilaaa  (A/Acua : AiAcucvr),  an  ancient  town,  in 
Pbocis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus. 

lolybaenm  (AiA^cuor:  Marwata)^  a town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  liarbour,  situ- 
ated on  a promontory  of  the  same  name  (C.  Boeo 
or  di  A/ann/a),  opposite  to  the  Prom.  Hermoeom 
or  Mercurii  (C.  Am)  in  Africa,  the  space  between 
the  2 being  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily 
and  Africa.  The  town  of  Lilybaeum  was  founded 
by  the  Carth^nians  about  D.  c,  397,  and  was 
mode  the  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sicily, 
It  was  siiirounded  by  massive  walls  and  by  a 
trench  60  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  On  the 
destruction  of  Selinus  in  249,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to  Lilybaeuin, 
which  thus  became  still  more  powerful  Lily- 
baeum was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st 
Punic  war,  but  they  were  imable  to  take  it ; and 
they  only  obtained  posseuion  of  it  by  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Under  the  Romans  Lilybaeum  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance.  At  A/drso/o,  which 
occupies  only  the  S.  half  of  the  ancient  town,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a Roman  aqueduct,  and  a few 
other  ancient  remains. 

Limaaa,  LimU,  Limitu,  Belion  (Lima),  a 
river  in  Gallaecia  in  Spiun,  between  the  Durina 
and  the  Minius,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  also  called  the  river  of  Forget- 
fulness (6  rfis  Ftumm  OblivionU)  ; and  it 

Is  said  to  have  been  so  colled,  because  the  TurduU 
and  the  Celts  on  one  occasion  lost  here  their  com- 
mander, and  forgot  the  object  of  their  expedition. 
This  legend  was  so  gener^ly  believed  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Brutus  Callaicus  could  induce 
his  soldiers  to  cross  the  river,  when  he  invaded 
Gallaecia,  B.C.  136.  On  the  banks  of  this  river 
dwelt  a small  tribe  called  Limigi. 

Limltet  Bom&ni,  the  name  of  a continuous  series 
of  fortifications,  consisting  of  castles,  walls,  earthern 
ramparts,  and  the  like,  which  the  Romans  erected 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to  protect  their 
possessions  from  the  attacks  of  the  Germans. 

Limnae  (Af/xrtu,  Ai^uroxoi).  L A town  in 
Messenia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  with  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  hence  sumamed  Lim- 
natis.  This  temple  was  common  to  the  people  of 
both  countries  ; and  the  outrage  which  the  Mes- 
•enian  youth  committed  against  some  Lacedae- 
monian maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  this 
temple,  was  the  occasion  of  the  lit  Messenian 
war.  Limnae  was  situated  in  the  Ager  Donthe- 
liatii,  which  district  was  a subject  of  constant 
dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Mes- 
lenians  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  MesK'nian 
independence  by  Epaminondas. » 8.  A town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  not 
far  from  Sestus,  founded  by  the  Milesians.  *8. 
See  Sparta. 

TJmnftAA  (\ifipttla:  Ai^oior),  a town  in  the 
N.  of  Acomania,  on  the  road  from  Argos  Ampbi- 
j lochicom  to  Stratos,  and  near  the  Ambnician  gulf^ 
I on  which  it  had  a harbour. 

] Limnaea,  limnitas,  LimnigSnes  (Aiftreda 
f (os),  Atfirftrrjt  (isX  i.  e.  inhabiting 
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or  bom  in  a lake  or  marth«  a lumazne  of  tereral 
dirinitiee  who  were  believed  either  to  have  iprung 
from  a lake,  or  who  had  their  temples  near  a lake. 
Hence  we  find  this  aumame  given  to  Dionjaue 
at  Athena,  and  to  Anemia  at  varioui  placet. 
limoniiaL  [Pictonm.] 

Limfra  (T&Aluupa:  Ru.  N.  of  Phineka$\  a 
city  in  the  8.E.  of  Lrcia,  on  the  river  Limyrus, 
20  atadia  from  ita  mouth. 

Llmjhrof  ( Ai^vpot : Pku^ha  a river  of  Lycia, 
flowing  into  the  bay  W.  of  the  Sacrum  PromnO' 
torium  {Pkinehi  Ha$)  : navigable  at  hir  up  as  Lk 
MYRA.  The  recent  travcUera  dilfer  as  to  whether 
the  present  river  Phineka  ia  the  Limyra  or  iU  tri- 
butary the  Arycandua. 

{Uneoin\  a town  of  the  C(Mitani,  in 
Britain,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  Eboracum, 
and  a Honian  colony.  The  modem  name  Lincoln 
has  been  formed  out  of  Lindum  Colonia. 

liindtu  (Airdof : AirSiov : IJnJo,  Ru.),  on  the  ^ 
E.  tide  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Dorian  colonies  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
It  it  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  it  G56),  with  its 
kindred  citi«»t,  lalysutand  Camirua  These  3 cities, 
with  Cos.  Cnidns,  and  Halicarnassus,  formed  the 
orisinal  Hcxapolis,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.  Lindus  stood  upon  a mountain  in  a dis- 
trict abounding  in  vines  and  6ga,  and  had  2 cele- 
brated temples  one  of  Athena  sumamed  AtrS/o, 
and  one  of  Hercules.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Cleobulus,  one  of  the  7 wise  men.  It  retained 
much  of  its  consequence  even  after  the  foundation 
of  Rhodes.  Inscriptions  of  some  importance  have 
lately  be>‘n  found  in  its  Acropolis. 

1.  A {>ower^l  people  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  whose  territory  extended  from  the 
foot  of  Ml  Vogesus  and  the  sources  of  the  Ma- 
trona  and  Mosa,  N.  as  far  as  the  Treviri,  and  S.  as 
far  as  the  Sequani,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  river  Amr.  The  emperor  Otho  gave  them  | 
the  Roman  franchise.  Their  chief  town  was  An-  I 
dematnrinum.  afterwards  Lingones  j 

2.  A branch  of  the  above  mentioned  people,  who  ; 
migrated  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii,  j 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  [Bon.]  They 
dw'elt  K.  of  the  Boii  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna. 

Lintenmm.  [Liternum.] 
lintu  (Ais'Of),  the  personification  of  a dirge  or 
lamentation,  and  therefore  described  as  a son  of 
Apollo  by  a Muse  (Calliope,  or  by  Psamathe  or 
Chalciope),  or  of  Amphimanis  by  Urania.  Both 
Argos  and  Thebes  claimed  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
An  Argive  tradition  related,  that  Idnus  was  exposed 
by  his  mother  after  his  birth,  and  was  brought  up  I 
by  shepherds,  but  was  afterwards  tom  to  pieces 
by  dogs.  Psamathe's  grief  at  the  occurrence  be- 
trayed her  misfortune  to  her  father,  who  condemn>-d 
her  to  death.  Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's 
cruelty,  visited  Arvos  with  a plague  ; and.  in  obe- 
dience to  an  oracle,  the  Argives  endt-avoured  to 
propitiate  Psamathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacri- 
fices. Matrons  and  virgins  sang  dirges  which  were  ' 
called  X i'oi.  According  to  a Boeotian  tradition 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo,  because  be  bad  ventured 
upon  a musical  contest  with  the  god  ; and  every 
year  before  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Muses,  a I 
funeral  sacrifice  was  offered  to  him.  ana  dirges 
were  sung  in  his  honour.  His  tomb  was 
claimed  by  Argos  and  by  Thebes,  and  likewise  by  i 
Cbalcis  in  Euboea.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  mytbuset 
about  Linus,  that  the  Thebans  thought  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  an  earlier  and  later  Linus  ; 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  instructed  Hercules  in 
music,  but  to  have  been  killed  by  the  hero.  In 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  Linns 
was  considered  as  the  author  of  apocrv'phal  works, 
in  w‘hich  the  exploits  of  Dionysus  were  described. 
Idp&nt  and  Liporenaes  Innilae.  [Aiolub.] 

Lipina  (Aiwopn),  a small  river  of  Cilicia,  flow- 
ing post  Soloe. 

Liqnaatla  {l.irenxa\  a river  in  Venctia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  between  Altinum  and  Concordia,  which 
flowed  into  the  Sinus  Tergettinns. 

Llria  ((rahffliano)^  more  anciently  called  Clania, 
or  OUnij,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  central 
Italy,  rises  in  the  Apennines  \V.  of  lake  Fucinus, 
flows  first  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  in  a 
S.  E.-lr  direction,  then  turns  S.W.  near  Sora,  and 
at  last  flows  8.  £.  into  the  Sinus  Caietonns  near 
Mintumae,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium 
and  Campania.  Its  stivam  was  sluirgish,  whence 
the  “ Liris  quie4a  aqua  " of  Horace  (O/rw.  i.  31). 

LitfUS  (Ai<r<r^c  Afotrtot,  Aiotrci/t).  1.  {Ala- 
no),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatia,  nt  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Drilon,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, n.  c.  385.  It  was  situated  on  a hill  near  the 
coasL  and  possesse<l  a strongly  fortified  acropolis, 
called  AoroUma,  which  was  considered  impreg- 
nable. The  towm  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Illyrians,  and  was  eventLally  colonized  by 
the  Romans. « 8.  A small  river  in  Thrace  W.  of 
the  Hebius. 

Liita  {S.  Analo^ia\  a town  of  the  Sabines,  S. 
of  Reate,  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Aborigines,  from  which  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Sabines,  who  attacked  them  in  the  night  - 

LitkttR  SUtr  {Silva  tli  Lupe\  a large  forest  on 
the  Apennines  in  CUalpine  Gaol,  S.  EL  nf  Mutina, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls, 
ac.  216. 

Litomtun  or  Linternum  (Paina\  a tow*n  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Clonius  or  Glanis,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  takes  the  name  of  Litomua  {Patria  or 
and  which  flows  through  a marsh  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  called  Literna  Faloi.  The  town 
was  made  a Roman  colony  ac.  194,  and  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus.  It  was  to  tliis  place 
that  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  retired,  when  the 
tribunes  attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  here 
he  it  mid  to  have  died.  His  tomb  was  shown  at 
Litemom  ; but  some  maintained  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  near  the  Porta 
Capena  at  Rome. 

iJTia,  L Sister  of  M.  Livius  Dniaus,  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  B.C.  91,  was  married  first  to 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis, 
and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilius  Cnepio,  by  whom 
she  bad  A daughter,  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  who*  killed  Caesar.o8.  Livift  Bmiilla, 
the  daughter  of  Livins  Drusus  Claudinnus  [ Drcshs, 
No.  3),  was  married  first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  ; 
and  aftens'ards  to  Augtistus,  who  compelled  her 
husband  to  divorce  her,  B.C.  38.  She  bad  already 
home  her  husband  one  son,  tbe  future  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Augustus  was  6 months  pregnant  with  another, 
who  subsequently  received  the  name  of  DruMts. 
She  never  had  any  children  by  Augustus,  but  she 
retained  his  affections  till  his  death.  It  w*as  geno- 
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tmllv  believed  that  the  caused  C.  Caetarand  L.  Caesar,  j 
the  '2  (grandsons  of  Augiuttu  to  be  poisoned,  in  order  ' 
to  secure  the  succession  fur  her  own  chiidren  ; and 
she  was  even  suspected  of  havinz  hastened  the 
death  of  Augustus.  On  the  acci*ssion  of  her  son 
TiiK‘rius  u>  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to 
obtain  an  equal  share  in  the  government ; but  this 
the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  would  not  brook- 
He  commanded  her  to  retire  aliogelher  from  public 
alTairs,  and  w>on  displayed  even  haired  towards 
her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  he  re- 
fused to  vUit  her.  She  died  in  a.  u.  29,  at  the 
ago  of  82  or  HG-  TUierius  look  no  part  in  the 
fur.eml  rites,  ami  foilaule  her  consecration,  which 
had  been  propiw'd  by  the  senate.  ^ 3.  Or  Llvilla, 
th<*  daugliter  of  Dnuius  senior  and  Antonia,  and 
the  wife  of  Dnisus  jutii<ir,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Tilieriu-*.  She  was  seduced  l»y  Sejamis,  who  |»er- 
suaded  l>er  to  poison  her  husband,  a.  i>.  23.  Her 
guilt  was  tmt  discovered  till  the  fall  of  S^janus  8 
years  aVierwards,  31.— 4.  Julia  LiviUa,  daughter 
of  fb'rmaiitcns  and  Agrippina.  [Julia,  No.  7.] 

Llvla  Oeni,  plelM-uan,  Imt  one  of  the  most  illiis* 
trimis  hous«^  among  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
Livii  obtained  8 consulships,  2 censorships  3 tri- 
umphs. a dictatorship,  and  a mastership  of  the  horse. 
The  most  distinguished  families  are  those  of 
Dkusi'h  and  Salinator. 

IjTlas,  T..  the  Human  historian,  w'as  bom  at 
Pfttaviiim  (/Waa).  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  b. c,  59. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  Rome,  hut  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age  of  76, 
in  the  4lh  year  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  17.  We  know 
that  he  was  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  2 
cliildren,  a son  and  a daughter,  married  to  L.  Ma- 
gius,  a rhetorician.  His  literary  talents  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus  ; he  be- 
came a person  of  consideration  at  court,  and  by  his 
advice  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor,  w*hs  induced 
in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  composition  ; but 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  asKeriion  that  Livy  acted 
as  preceptor  to  the  young  prince.  Eventually  his 
reputation  rose  so  hiuh  and  became  so  widely  dif- 
fused, that  a Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadiz  to 
Rome,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  him, 
and  having  gratified  his  curiosity  in  this  one  par- 
ticular, immeiliately  relumed  home.  The  great 
and  only  extant  work  of  Livy  is  a Histoiy'  of 
Rome,  termed  by  himself  Ann^$  (xliii.  13),  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
death  of  Dnisus,  B.C.  9,  comprised  in  142  books. 
Of  these  35  have  descended  to  us  ; but  of  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  2,  we  possets  Ejntomes^ 
which  must  have  b«^n  drawn  up  by  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject.  By  some  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  Livy  himself,  by  others  to 
Florus ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  or 
context  to  warrant  either  of  these  conclusions  ; 
and  external  evidence  is  alu^tber  wanting.  From 
the  circumstance  that  a short  introduction  or  pre- 
face is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  1,  21,  and 
31,  and  that  esch  of  these  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  an  imfKirtant  epoch,  the  whole  work  has 
be  n divided  into  <Uoudet^  containing  10  books 
each  ; but  the  grammarians  Priscian  and  Dtomedcs, 
who  quote  repeatedly  from  particular  books,  never 
allude  to  any  such  distribution.  The  commence- 
ment of  book  xlu  is  lost,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
remarkable  crisis  at  this  place  which  invalidates 
one  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
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of  the  urangMiient.  The  1st  deeade  (bks.  I— x.) 
is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  year  b.  c.  294,  when  iho 
subjugation  of  the  Samiiiles  may  be  said  to  have 
been  completed.  The  2nd  decade  (bks.  xi — xx.) 
is  aitogeiher  lost  It  embraced  the  period  from 
294  to  219,  comprising  an  account,  among  other 
matters,  of  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhos  and  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  The  3rd  decade  (bka  xxi — 
XX.X.)  is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  *.'19 
to  201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  The  4lh  decide  (bka  xxxi — xl.)  is  entire, 
and  also  one  half  of  the  5th  (bks.  xli — xlv.).  Theta 
15  books  embrace  the  period  from  201  to  167,  and 
develope  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Asia,  ending 
with  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus.  Of  the 
remaining  books  nothing  remains  except  incon- 
siderable fragments,  the  most  notable  being  a few 
chapters  of  the  9 1st  book,  concerning  the  fortunes 
of  Sertorius.  The  composition  of  such  a vast  work 
necessarily  occupied  many  years  ; and  we  find 
indications  which  throw  some  light  upon  the 
epochs  when  different  sections  were  composed. 
Thus  in  bonk  first  (c.  19)  it  is  stated  that  the 
ti-mple  of  Janus  had  been  closed  twice  only  since 
the  reign  of  Numa,  for  the  first  time  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  (b.  a 2^i5),  a few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war ; for  the 
second  time  by  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  in  29.  But  we  know  that  it  was  shot 
again  by  Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  tiie  Can- 
tabrians, in  25  ; and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  luxik  must  have  been  written  between  the 
years  29  and  25.  Moreover,  since  the  last  book 
contained  an  account  of  the  death  of  Dnisus,  it 
is  evident  that  the  task  must  have  been  spread 
over  17  years,  and  probably  occupied  a much  longer 
lime. — The  style,  of  Livy  may  be  pronounced 
almost  faultless.  The  narrative  flows  on  in  a calm, 
but  strong  current ; the  diction  displays  richness 
without  ht  aviness,  and  simplicity  without  tameness. 
There  is,  moreover,  a distinctness  of  outline  and  a 
warmth  of  colouring  in  all  hii  delineations,  whether 
of  living  men  in  action,  or  of  things  inanimate, 
which  never  fail  to  call  up  the  whole  scene  before 
our  eyes. — In  judging  of  the  merits  of  Livy  os  an 
historian,  we  are  bound  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
end  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  No  one  who 
reads  Livy  with  attention  can  suppose  that  he  ever 
conceived  the  project  ofdrawing  up  a critical  history 
of  Rome.  His  aim  was  to  offer  to  his  countrymen  a 
clear  and  pleasing  narrative,  which,  wh  ile  it  gratified 
their  vanity,  should  contain  no  startling  improba- 
bilities nor  gross  amplifications.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose he  studied  w'ith  core  the  writings  of  some  of 
his  more  celebrated  predecessors  on  Roman  history. 
Where  his  authorities  were  in  accordance  with 
each  other,  he  generally  rested  satisfied  with  this 
agreement ; where  their  testimony  was  irrecon- 
cileable,  he  was  content  to  point  out  their  want  of 
harmony,  and  occasionally  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
their  comparative  credibility.  But,  in  no  case  did 
he  ever  dream  of  ascending  to  the  fonmain  head. 
He  never  attempted  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his 
authorities  by  examining  monumenU  of  remote 
I antiquity,  of  which  not  a few  were  accessible  to 
j every  ifibabitant  of  the  metropolis.  Thus,  it  is 
I perfectly  clear  that  ho  had  never  read  the  Leges 
j Regiae,  nor  the  Commentaries  of  Serviut  Tullius, 
, nor  even  the  Licinian  Rogations  ; and  that  he  had 
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norer  consulted  the  vast  collection  of  decree*  of  the 
senate,  ordinances  of  the  plebs,  treaties  and  other 
state  papers,  which  were  preserred  in  the  city. 
Nay  more,  he  did  not  consult  even  all  the  au- 
thors to  whom  he  might  have  retorted  with 
advniibige,  such  as  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Vhito,  and  the  Onginet  of  Cato.  And  even  those 
writers  whose  authority  he  followed,  he  did  not 
Ui^e  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  He  seems  to 
have  pi*rfoiTned  his  task  piiceroea),  A sinall  section 
was  taken  in  hand,  ditferent  accounts  were  com- 
pared, and  the  most  plausible  was  adopted  ; the 
same  system  was  adhered  to  in  the  succeeding 
portions,  so  that  each  considered  by  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  rest,  was  executed  with  care  ; but 
the  witnesses  who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were 
admitted  in  another,  wiihouc  sufheient  attention 
being  paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  connection 
of  the  events.  Hence  the  numerous  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  which  have  been  detected  by 
slmrp-eyrd  critica  Other  mistakes  also  are  found 
in  abundance,  arising  from  his  want  of  anything 
like  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  his 
never  luring  acquired  even  the  elements  of  the 
military  art,  of  jurispnidence.  or  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  above  alU  from  bis  singular  ignorance 
of  geography.  Jliit  while  wo  fully  acknowledge 
these  defects  in  Livy,  we  cannot  admit  that  his 
genera)  good  faith  has  ever  been  impugned  with 
any  show  of  justice.  We  are  assured  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  34)  that  he  was  fair  and  liberal  upon  matters 
of  contemporary  history  ; we  know  that  he  praised 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  of  Cicero 
was  a high  eulogium,  and  that  he  spoke  so  warmly 
of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the  great  civil  war, 
that  he  was  sportively  styled  a Pompeian  by 
Augustus.  It  is  true  that  in  recounting  the  do- 
mestic strife  which  agitated  the  republic  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  he  repn*senu  the  plebeians  and 
their  leaders  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  But 
this  amsc,  not  from  any  wish  to  pervert  the  truth, 
but  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  relation  of  the 
contending  parties.  It  is  manifest  that  he  nev^r 
can  separate  lu  his  own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians 
of  the  infant  commonwealth  from  the  base  and 
venal  rabble  which  thronged  the  fonim  in  the  day's 
of  Marias  and  Cicero ; while  in  like  manner  he 
confounds  those  bold  and  houest  tribune*,  who 
wvre  the  champions  of  liberty,  with  such  men  as 
Saturainusor  SuIpicins,Clodius  orVatinius.-— There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we  must  advert.  We 
arc  told  by  Quintilian  (i  6,  § 56,  viii.  1.  § 3) 
that  Asinius  Poliio  had  remarked  a certain 
viuitjf  in  Livy,  ikholars  have  given  themselves  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what  this  term 
may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses  have  been 
propounded  ; but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
story,  it  is  evident  that  Pullio  must  have  intended 
to  censure  some  provincial  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion, which  we,  at  all  event^  are  in  no  position  to 
detect.  The  best  edition  of  Livy  is  by  Draken- 
bnrch,  Lugd.  Bat.  1738 — 46,  7 vols.  4to.  There 
is  also  a valuable  edition,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, by  AIchefsl(i,  Berol.  8vo.  1841,  seq. 

, Livlai  AxidronlOTif.  [Andronicus.] 

Idx,  Li  TO,  Urns  (Ai{,  Al(o,Ai{or:  AlAraith\ 
a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tlngitana,  in 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  some  name : 
it  was  a place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

Locii,  sometimes  called  Locreiuea  by  the 
Homons,  the  inhabitants  of  Locria  (if  Aoirpi'r), 
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were  an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  descended  from 
the  Leleges,  with  which  some  Hellenic  tril>es  were 
intermingled  at  a very  early  period.  They  w'ere, 
however,  in  Homer's  time  regarded  as  Hellenes  ; 
and  according  to  tradition  even  Deucalion,  the 
founder  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  Locris  in  the  town  of  Opus  or  Cyno*.  In 
historical  time*  the  Locriani  were  divided  into  2 
distinct  tribes,  differing  from  one  another  in  cus- 
toms, habiu  and  civilisation.  Of  these  the  Eastern 
Locrians,  called  Epicnemidii  and  <Jpuntii,  who 
dwelt  on  the  £.  coast  of  Greece  opposite  the  island 
of  Euboea,  were  the  more  ancient  and  more 
civilised  ; while  the  Western  Ixtcrians,  called 
Qzolae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  a 
colony  of  the  former,  and  were  more  barbaroua 
Homer  mentions  only  the  £.  Locrians.  At  a later 
time  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Locrians ; and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  we  find  the  former  siding  with  the  Spartans, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Athenians.  — 1.  Eattera 
Loorif,  extended  from  Thessaly  and  the  pas*  of 
Thermopylae  along  the  coast  to  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Doris  and  Phocis 
on  the  W.  It  was  a fertile  and  well  cultivated 
conn  try.  The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Loori 
Spientalldli  {'ZwiKtnjftlZtot),  who  derived  their 
name  from  Mt.  Cnemia  The  S.  part  was  inhabited 
by  the  Locri  Opimtii  (*OwoiWtoi),  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  principal  tow'n.  Opus.  'I’he 
two  tribes  were  separated  by  Daphnus  a small 
slip  of  land,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocis. 
These  two  tribes  are  frequently  confounded  with 
one  another ; and  ancient  writers  sometime*  uso 
the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii  or  of  Opimtii 
alone,  when  both  tribes  are  intended.  The  Epic- 
nemidii were  for  a long  time  subject  to  the  Pho- 
cians,  and  were  included  under  the  name  of  the 
latter  people ; whence  the  name  of  the  Opuntii 
occurs  more  frequently  in  Greek  history.  — 2. 
Western  Locris,  or  the  country  of  the  Loori 
Ofdlae  (*OCdAa<>,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Doris,  on  the  W.  by  AetoUa,  on  the  E.  by  Phocis, 
and  on  the  >5.  by  the  Coriuthian  gulf.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Omlae  is  uncertain.  The  ancients 
derived  it  either  from  the  undressed  skins  worn  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  from  ^to  smell,"  on 

account  of  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  timt 
mw  in  their  country,  or  from  the  stench  arising 
from  mineral  springs,  beneath  which  the  centnur 
Nessus  is  said  to  bare  been  buried.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  for  the  moot  part  unpro- 
ductive. Ml  Corax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mt.  Par- 
nassus from  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  Locri  Osolae  resembled  their  neighbours,  the 
Aetoliana,  both  in  their  predatory  habits  and  in 
their  mode  of  warfare.  They  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  and  are  describe  by  Thucydides  as 
a rude  and  barbarous  people,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  From  B.C.  315  tiiey  be- 
longed to  the  Aetolian  League.  Their  chief  town 
was  AMmiauA, 

Loeri  Epizephyrii  (Aoirpoi*Ciri{‘«0upiOi:  Afofta 
rfft  Burzano),  one  of  the  most  ancient  (Ircck 
cities  in  I^iwer  Italy,  was  situated  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Bnittium,  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium, 
from  which  it  was  said  to  have  derived  its  sur- 
name Epiaephyrii,  though  others  sttppose  this 
name  given  to  ihe  place,  simply  because  it  lay  to 
the  W.  of  Greece;  It  was  founded  by  the  I/ocrians 
from  Greece,  fiiC.  683.  Strabo  expressly  says  that  it 
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wai  founded  by  the  OzoIac,  and  not  by  the  Opuntiu 
at  moti  writers  related  ; but  hit  statement  is  not 
so  probable  as  the  common  one.  The  inhabitants 
legiirded  themtelres  os  descendants  of  Ajax  Oileus  ; 
and  at  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Naryx  ninon^ 
the  Opuntiu  the  poets  gave  the  name  of  Natyeia 
to  Locris  (Ov.  XT.  705),  and  called  the 

founders  of  the  town  the  NarycU  Locri  (Virg. 
Aeti.  iii.  399).  For  the  tame  reason  the  pitch  of 
Bruttium  it  frequently  called  Karyda  (Virg. 
Gforg.  ii.  438).  l^ocri  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  law's,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Zaleucus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
[Zst  EUct'K.]  The  town  enjoyed  great  prosperity  I 
down  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  w'ho 
resided  here  for  some  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  Syracuse,  and  committed  the  greatest  atro- 
dties  agivinst  the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  against  Pyrrhus,  and  in  the  2nd  Funic  w*ar. 
The  Romans  allowed  it  to  retain  its  freedom  and 
its  own  constitution,  which  was  democralical ; but 
it  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  later  times.  Near  the  town  was'  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

LocnitSt  or,  more  correctly,  LamutA,  a woman 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  concocting  poisons.  She 
was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning  the  em> 
peror  Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  despatching  Bri> 
tannicni.  She  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  ample 
estates  ; but  under  the  emperor  Oalba  she  was 
executed  with  other  malefactors  of  Nero's  reigm 

Iiolllft  Paulina,  granddaughter  of  M.  Lolltus, 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  his  immense 
wealth.  She  was  married  to  C.  Msmmius  Regulus  ; 
but  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother's  beauty,  the 
emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  divorced  her  from 
her  husband,  and  married  her,  but  soon  divorced 
her  again.  After  Claudius  had  put  to  death  his 
wife  Msssalina,  LoUia  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vneanoy,  but  she  was  put  to  death  by  means 
of  Agrippina. 

LoUi&AQi  (AoXAiOKds),  a celebrated  Greek 
sophist  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
was  a native  of  Ephesus,  and  taught  at  Athens. 

LolUtu.  1.  M,  LolUuj  Falic&nuj,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  B.C.  71,  and  an  active  opponent  of  the 
aristocmey.  8.  X.  LolUuf,  consul  21,  and 
governor  of  Oaul  in  16.  He  was  defeated  by  some 
German  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Lollius 
was  subsequentlr  appointed  by  Augustus  as  tutor 
to  his  grandson,  C.  Caesar,  whom  he  accom^xuiied 
to  the  Fjut.  B.C.  2.  Here  be  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  C.  Caesar,  and  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  Horace 
addressed  an  Ode  (iv.  9)  to  Lollius,  and  2 Epistles 
(L  2,  IR)  to  the  eldest  ion  of  Lolliua 

LondinTqm,  also  called  Oppidtun  Londiniense 
Ltmdmiam  or  Londinum  {Lomdnn)^  the  capital 
of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  w*as  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  modem  Souiktrark^ 
though  it  afterwards  spread  over  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  It  it  not  mentioned  by  (^esar,  pro- 
bably because  hit  line  of  march  led  him  in  a dif- 
ferent direction  ; and  its  name  first  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a fiourish- 
ing  and  populous  town,  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chimts,  ^tnough  neither  a Roman  colony  nor  a 
tnunicipium.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under 
Boftdicen,  a.  D.  62.  the  Roman  governor  Su^ 
tooius  Paulinas  abandoned  Londiniom  to  the 
tnmnj,  who  massacred  the  iahabitanu  and  plan* 
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dered  the  town.  From  the  effects  of  this  devaa- 
tation  it  gradually  recovered,  and  it  appears  again 
as  an  important  place  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  was  suiTOunded  with  a wall  and  ditch 
by  Constantine  the  Great  or  Theodosius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Britain  ; and  about  this  time 
it  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Augusta^ 
whence  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  it  aiu 
then  made  a colony.  I^ndinium  had  now  extended 
so  much  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  that  it 
was  called  at  this  period  a town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  new 
quarter  was  botli  larger  and  more  populous  than 
the  old  part  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  w’aII 
built  by  0>nstantine  or  Theodosius  was  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  com- 
menced at  a fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  toa*er, 
and  to  have  been  continued  along  the  Minories,  to 
Cripplegate,  Nea’gate  and  Ludgate.  London  was 
the  central  point,  from  which  nil  the  Homan  roads 
in  Britain  diverged.  It  possessed  a ^fiUiorium 
^ureuw,  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  w*ere 
numl>ered  ; and  a fragment  of  this  Xliiliarium,  the 
celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen  affixed  to 
the  w'all  of  St  Swichin's  Church  in  Cannon  Street. 
This  is  almost  the  only  monument  of  the  Homan 
Londinium  still  extant,  with  the  exception  of 
coins,  tesselated  pavements,  and  the  like,  which 
have  been  found  buried  under  the  gn^und. 

LtmgAntls  (.Sr.  As^to),  a river  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Sicily  between  Mylae  and  Tyndaris,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Ilieron  gained  a victory  over  the  Ma- 
mertinee. 

Longi&tlS,  a diitingnished  Greek  philosopher  and 
grammarian  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  His  ori- 
ginal name  seems  te  have  been  Dionysius  ; bm  he 
also  bore  the  name  of  Dionynui  Cassita 

Lottgintu^  or  />sonyvtHtf  Ouviits  Longinus^  proliablr 
because  either  he  or  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
received  the  Roman  franchise  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  Cassius  Longinus.  The  place  of  his 
birth  it  uncertain  ; he  was  brought  up  with  care  by 
his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a 
native  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  visited  many 
countries,  and  became  acqiminled  with  oil  the 
illustrious  philosophers  of  hit  age,  such  os  Am- 
monias Saccas,  Origen  the  disciple  of  Aromonius, 
not  to  be  confoundu'd  with  the  Christian  writer, 
Plotinus,  and  Amelius.  He  was  a pupil  of  the 
2 former,  and  w'ss  an  adherent  of  the  PIat>mic 
philosophy ; but  instead  of  following  blindly  the 
system  of  Ammonius.  he  went  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
opened  a school,  which  wat  attended  by  numerous 
pupils,  among  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Por- 
phyry. He  seems  to  have  taught  philosophy  and 
criticism,  as  well  as  rhetoric  and  grammar ; and 
the  exitmt  of  his  information  was  so  great,  that  he 
was  called  “a  living  library”  and  “a  walking 
museum.”  After  spending  a considerable  part  of 
his  life  at  Athens  he  went  to  the  East,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Zenobia,  of  Palmyra, 
who  made  him  her  teacher  of  Greek  literature.* 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  Odcnathiis  Lon- 
ginus became  her  principal  adviser.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  advice  that  she  threw  off  her  alle- 
giance to  the  Homan  empire.  On  her  capture  by 
Aurelian  in  273,  Longinus  was  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor.  Longinus  was  unquestionably  the 
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greateit  philoMpbcr  of  hi«  age.  Ha  wat  a man  of' 
excellent  eensc,  aound  judgment,  and  exteniire 
knowledge.  HU  work  on  Ute  Sublima  (Ilcpl  u^our), 
a great  part  of  which  U still  extant,  sorpaMes  in 
oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after  the  time 
of  the  Greek  orators.  There  it  scarcely  any  work 
in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  inde> 
pendent  of  its  excellence  of  style,  contains  so  many 
exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry,  and  good 
taste  in  general.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  U 
by  Weiske,  Lips.  1809, 6vo.,  reprinted  in  London, 
1820.  Ixmginus  wrote  many  other  works,  both  rhe> 
torical  and  philosophical,  all  of  which  have  perished. . 

Longintu.  Gaailiu.  [Cxasius.] 

Lon^bar^  [Lanoobardi.] 

Longfila  (Longttl&iius : Duon  Iiipo»o\  a town 
of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  Corioli,  and 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antiuzn,  but  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period. 

Longui  (AdyTos),  a Greek  sophist,  of  nneertoin 
date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  4th  or  5th  century 
of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic  work,  entitled 
Tioipi»viKa¥  Twi'  aoT^  ^i/pvt¥  tfol  XAdi;**,  or  Pat- 
tonUia  de  Dapknidt  el  Odoe^  written  in  pleasing 
and  elegant  prose.  The  best  editions  are  by  ViU 
loison,  Paris,  1778;  Schaefer,  Lips.  1803  ; and 
Possow,  Lips.  1811. 

L5p4dftlik  (AoTo8oMra  : Lamp«duta\  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Melita  {Malta) 
and  the  coast  of  Bytacium  in  Africa. 

Lorlom  or  Lorii,  a small  place  in  Etruria  with 
an  imperial  villa,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  where  Antoninus  Pius  was  brought 
np«  and  where  he  died. 

L5rjh&A  (v^  \»Qvpa : Ajdoihcldy  Ru.),  a city 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  close  to  the  promontory  of 
Cynossema  (C.  Aloupo\  opposite  to  lalysus  in 
Rhodes,  the  space  between  the  two  being  about 
the  shortest  distance  between  Rhodes  and  the 
coast  of  Caria. 

Lotif,  a nymph,  who,  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Priapus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a tree,  called 
after  her  Lotus.  (Ov.  MH,  ix.  347.) 

L5t5ph&gi  {/mrro^yoiy  L e.  lotus-^tert),  Ho- 
mer, in  the  (k/yssry,  represents  Ulysses  os  coming 
in  hU  wanderings  to  a coast  inhabited  by  a people 
who  fed  upon  a fruit  called  lotus,  the  taste  of  which 
was  so  delicious  that  every  one  who  eat  it  lost  all 
wish  to  return  to  hU  native  country,  but  desired  to 
remain  there  with  the  Lotophsgi,  and  to  eat  the 
lotus  ^ Afterwards,  in  hUtorical 

times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  and  especially 
about  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  used  to  a great  extent,  as 
an  article  of  food,  t^e  fruit  of  a plant,  which  they 
identihed  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called 
these  people  Lotophagi.  To  this  day,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  port  of  the  coast  of  Tutna  and 
Tripoli  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant  which  is  supposed 
to  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a wine 
made  from  iU  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  are 
also  said  to  have  done.  This  plant,  the  Zizyphua 
Lotus  of  the  botanisu  {ot  jujubedrsu)^  is  a prickly 
branching  shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  sixe  of  a wild- 
plura,  of  a saffron  colour  and  a sweetish  taste.  The 
ancient  geographers  also  place  the  Lotophagi  in  the 
large  island  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  («/cr5aA), 
adjacent  to  this  coast.  They  carried  on  a commer- 
ci^  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  very  same  caravan  routes  w'hicb 
are  used  to  the  present  day. 
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LozIm  (Ao^las),  a surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
by  some  from  hU  intricate  and  ambiguous  oraclvs 
(Ad{a),  but  better  from  Artis',  as  the  prophet  or 
interpreter  of  Zeus. 

Lozo  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 

Hyperborean  maidens,  who  brought  the  worship 
of  Artemis  to  Delos,  whence  the  name  is  also  used 
as  a surname  of  Artemis  herself. 

Loz,  also  called  Lna  mater  or  Lna  Satnrni, 
one  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  worship 
was  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be  that  she 
WSJ  the  same  as  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn  ; but  all 
we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes  the  arms  token 
from  a defeated  enemy  were  dedicated  to  her,  and 
burnt  as  a sacrihee,  with  a view  of  averting  calamity. 

Luea.  (Lucensis:  Lucea)^  a Ligurian  city  in 
Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  on 
the  river  Ausus,  N.  £.  of  Pisae.  It  was  included 
in  Etruria  by  Augustus  ; but  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  it  was  the  most  S.-Iy  city  in  Liguria,  and 
belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  made  a Roman 
colony,  B.  c.  177*  The  amphitheatre  of  Lucca 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  modem  town  in  a state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  and  its  great  sixe  proves  the 
importance  and  populoasnets  of  the  ancient  city. 

Lnefala  (LncAnus),  a district  in  Ixiwcr  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Campania  and  Sam* 
nium,  on  the  £.  by  Apulia  and  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  on  the  S.  by  Bruitium,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  thus  corresponding  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modem  provinces  of  Prineipaio^  Ci- 
teriort  and  Uasiiioata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  was  separated  from  Campania  by  the  river 
Silarui,  and  from  Bnitrium  by  the  river  Laus,  and 
it  extended  along  the  gulf  of  Tareiitum  from  Thurii 
to  Metapontum.  The  country  is  niountainoui,  os 
the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it ; 
but  towards  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  there  is  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  Lucania  was  cclebmted 
for  its  excellent  pastures  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  28) ; and  its 
oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy.  Hence, 
the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the  Romans  a 
Lucanian  ox  {Lucas  5os).  The  iwine  also  were 
very  good  ; and  a peculiar  kind  of  sausages  was 
celebrated  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Lncanica, 
The  coast  of  Lucania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing. The  most  important  were  MiTAroNTi'M, 
Hbraclba,  Thurii,  Buxbntum,  Elba  or  Vb- 
LiA,  PosiDoxu  or  Pabstum.  The  interior  of 
the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cbonos 
and  OeDotrians.  The  Lucaniant  proper  were  Sam- 
nites,  a brave  and  warlike  race,  who  left  their 
mother-country  and  settled  both  in  Lucania  and 
Bnittiuro.  They  not  only  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Oenotriani,  but  they  gradually  acquired  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  396  as  the  allies 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  war  against  Thurii. 
They  were  subdu^  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus 
had  left  Italy.  Before  the  2nd  Punic  war  their 
forces  consisted  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  their  country  was 
repeatedly  laid  waste,  and  never  recover^  its 
former  prosperity. 

Lnctoni,  M.  Azmaetui,  usually  called  Lucan, 
a Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Cmrdulw  in  Spain,  a.  o. 
39.  His  father  was  L.  Annaeus  Mella,  a brother 
of  M.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  Lucan  was  carried 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  his  education  was 
, superintended  by  the  most  eminent  preceptors  of 
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the  dar.  Hit  talents  developed  themtelvet  at  a 
very  early  age«  ni>d  excited  luch  general  admiration 
as  to'awaken  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who,  unable  to 
bronk  competitinn,  forbade  him  to  recite  in  public. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  fMvhibition  Lucan  em- 
barked in  the  Dunoui  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  be- 
trayed, and,  by  a promise  of  paidon,  was  induced 
to  turn  informer.  He  began  by  denouncing  his 
own  mother  Acilia  (or  Atilia),  and  then  revealed 
the  rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve.  But 
he  received  a traitor's  reward.  After  the  more 
important  victims  had  been  despatched,  the  ein> 
peror  issued  the  mandate  for  the  death  of  Lucan 
who,  finding  escape  hopeless,  caused  his  veins  to 
be  opened.  When,  from  the  rapid  effusion  of 
blood,  he  felt  bis  extremities  becoming  chill,  he 
began  to  repr'at  aloud  some  verses  which  he  had 
once  composed,  descriptive  of  a wounded  soldier 
perishing  by  a like  death,  and,  with  these  lines 
upon  his  lips,  expired  a.  d.  65,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  Lucan  wrote  various  poems,  the  titles  of 
which  are  preserved,  but  the  only  extant  production 
is  an  heroic  poem,  in  10  books,  entitled  Pharmdia^ 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey  is  fully  detailed,  the  events, 
commencing  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  being 
arranged  in  regular  chronological  order.  The  lOth 
book  is  imperfect,  and  the  narrative  breaks  off 
abniptlj'  in  the  middle  of  the  Alexandrian  war, 
but  we  know  not  whether  the  conclusion  has  been 
lost,  or  whether  the  author  ever  completed  his 
task.  The  whole  of  what  we  now  possess  was 
certainly  not  composed  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
different  parts  do  not  by  any  means  breathe  the 
tame  spirit  In  the  earlier  portions  we  find  liberal 
sentiments  expressed  in  very  moderate  terms,  ac- 
companied by  open  and  almost  fulsome  flattery  of 
Nero  ; but,  ns  we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  fteedom 
are  loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against 
tyranny  are  couched  in  language  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  contains  great  beauties  and  great  defects.  It 
is  characterised  by  copious  diction,  lively  imagina- 
tion, nnd  a bold  and  masculine  tone  of  thought ; 
hut  it  is  at  the  same  time  disflgured  by  extrava- 
gance, far-fetched  conceits,  and  unnatural  similes. 
The  b«>>t  edirions  ore  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat. 

1 726  ; by  ‘Burmaun,  1 740  ; and  by  Weber,  Lips. 
J821— 1«3L 

Lao&niu,  OoelliUL  [Ocsllus.] 

Lnoceitis.  L !•.,  an  old  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Cicero.  His  name  fluently  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
with  w'hom  Lucceius  had  quarrelled.  Cicero  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  his  two  friends.  In  B.C.  63 
Lncccius  accused  Catiline  ; and  in  60  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  along  with  Julhii 
Caesar,  who  agreed  to  support  him  ; but  he  lost 
his  election  in  consequence  of  the  aristocracy  bring- 
ing in  Bibiilus,  as  a counterpoise  to  Caesar's  in- 
fluence. Lucceius  seems  now  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a contemporaneous  history  of  Rome,  com- 
mencing with  the  Social  or  Manic  war.  In  55  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Social  and  of 
the  first  Civil  war,  when  Cicero  wrote  a most  urgent 
letter  to  his  friend,  pressing  him  to  suspend  the 
thread  of  hit  history,  and  to  devote  a separate 
work  to  the  period  from  Catiline's  conspiracy  to 
Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  {ad  Fam,  t.  12). 
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Lucceius  promised  complmnce  w*ith  his  request,  but 
he  appetrs  never  to  have  written  the  work.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  espoused 
the  side  of  Pompey.  He  wns  subsequently  par- 
doned by  Caesar  and  returned  to  Home,  where  be 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero. « 
2.  C.,  sumamed  Hirnu,  of  the  Pupinian  tril»e, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  53.  proposed  that  Pompey 
should  be  created  dictator.  In  52  he  wa«  a can- 
didate with  Cicero  for  the  angtirship,  and  in  the 
following  year  a candidate  with  M.  Caelius  for  the 
aedileship,  but  he  failed  in  both.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  Pompey.  He 
was  sent  by  Pompey  as  ambassador  to  Urodvs, 
king  of  Parthia,  but  he  was  thruum  into  prison  by 
the  Parthian  king.  He  was  pardoned  by  Caesar 
afttT  the  battle  of  Phnrsalia,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

Ltioenses  Callaici,  one  of  the  2 chief  tribes  of 
the  Callaict  or  Oallaeci  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarracoclf  nsis,  derived  their  name  from  their  town 
Lucus  Augiisti. 

Luoaatum  {Alicanie\  A town  of  the  Contestaoi, 
on  the  coast  of  Hispnnta  Tarraconensis. 

Ludhia  (Lucerlnus : ^Nocra),  sometimes  called 
Hudria,  a town  in  Apulia  on  the  borders  of 
Samnium,  S.  W.  of  Arpi,  wiis  situated  on  a steep 
bill,  nnd  possessed  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva. 
In  the  war  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  it  aras 
first  taken  by  the  Samnites  (b.c.  321),  and  next 
by  the  Romans  (319)  ; but  having  revolted  to  the 
Samnites  in  314,  all  the  mhabitants  were  nuts- 
socred  by  the  Romans,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  2500  Roman  colonists.  Having  thus  bt^me 
a Homan  colony,  it  continued  hiithful  to  Rome  in 
the  2nd  Panic,  war.  In  the  time  of  Angustns  it 
had  greatly  declined  in  prosperity ; but  it  was  still 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  3rd  century  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  praetor  of  Apulia. 

Luoianus  (AouKtavdf),  usually  called  Lueian, 
a Greek  writer,  born  at  Smnosata,  the  capital  of 
Commogene,  in  Syria.  The  date  of  his  birth  and 
death  is  unccrtiin  ; but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
much  probability,  that  he  was  horn  about  a.  n.  1 20, 
nnd  he  proljably  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  tliis 
century.  We  know  that  some  of  his  more  cele- 
brated works  were  written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius. Lucian's  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was 
at  first  apprenticed  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  waa 
a statuary.  He  afterwards  became  an  advocate, 
and  practised  at  Antioch.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
this  catling,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches 
for  others,  instead  of  delivering  them  himself.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch  ; and  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
nnd  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gaul.  At  that  p<*riod  it  was  customary  for  pro- 
fessors of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attrac'od  audiences  by  their 
displays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  musicians  or 
itinerant  lecturers  in  modern  times.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  n good  deal  of  money  as  well  as 
fame.  On  his  return  to  hit  native  country,  pro- 
bably about  his  40th  yeor.  he  abnndoned  the  rhe- 
torical profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells 
os,  were  foreign  to  his  temper,  the  natural  enemy 
of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  works  He 
still,  however,  occAsionaily  travelled  ; for  it  appears 
that  he  was  in  Acham  and  Ionia  about  the  cloee  ot 
the  Parthian  war,  160 — 165  ; on  which  occasion, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  nd  beheld 
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the  lelf- immolation  of  Pfrepritma  Abont  the 
year  170,  or  a little  previously,  he  visited  the 
falie  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paphla- 
gonia.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was  probably 
b*^towed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Commodus. 
The  nature  of  Lucian's  writings  inevitably  procured 
him  many  enetuies,  by  whom  he  has  been  painted 
in  very  black  colours.  According  to  Suidas  be 
was  sumamed  the  iilaspkemfTn  and  was  tom  to 
ieces  by  dogs,  as  a punishment  for  bis  impiety  ; 
ut  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  bo  placed. 
Other  writers  state  that  Lucian  apostatised  from 
Christianity  ; but  there  is  no  proof  in  support  of 
this  charge  ; and  the  dialogue  entitled  PkiiapairiM^ 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had 
once  been  a Christian,  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Lucian,  and  was  proletbly  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  — As  many  as  8'2 
works  have  come  dow'n  to  ns  under  the  name  of 
Lucian  ; but  some  of  these  are  spurious.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  his  /Woyaes.  They 
are  of  very  van  >us  degrees  of  merit,  and  are  treated 
in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  se- 
riousneu  down  to  the  broadest  humour  and  buf- 
foonery. Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too,  vary 
considerably  ; for  while  some  are  employed  in 
attacking  the  heathen  philosophy  and  religion, 
others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without  any 
polemic  drift  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  men- 
tion a few  of  the  more  important  of  these  Dia- 
logues : — The  Dialogues  of  the  (iodsy  26  in  number, 
consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  tome  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology. 
The  reader,  however,  is  gen  rally  left  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  author  only 
taking  care  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of 
view. — In  the  JupUer  Ontided  a bolder  style  of 
attack  is  adopted  ; and  the  cynic  proves  to  Ju- 
piter's foce,  that  every  thing  Iwing  under  the  do- 
minion of  fate,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  As  this 
dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the 
Jupiter  the  7>o<^ra»  strikes  at  his  very  existence, 
and  that  of  the  other  deities.  — The  FiiarvM 
Auctioy  or  Sale  of  the  Phdoeopkerty  is  an  attack 
upon  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  this  humourous 
piece  the  beads  of  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to 
sale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioneer.  — The 
nuim  is  a sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  pitxo, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  Luchin's  best  dia- 
logues. The  philosophers  are  represented  as  having 
obtained  a day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  tiking  ven- 
geance upon  Lucian,  who  confesses  that  he  has 
borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them. — The  Banquet^  or  the  Ijapitha$y  is  one  of 
Lucian's  most  humourous  attacks  on  the  philoso- 
phers, The  scene  is  a wedding  fiast,  at  which  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic 
sects  is  present  A discussion  ensues,  which  sets  nil 
the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a pitched 
bottle. — The  S'u/rinus  is  also  an  attack  on  philo- 
sophic pride  ; but  its  main  scope  is  to  satirise  the 
Romans,  whose  pomp,  rain  glory,  and  luxury,  ore 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of 
the  Athenians.  — The  more  miscellaneous  class  of 
Lucian's  dialt^es,  in  which  the  attacks  upon  my- 
thology and  philosophy  are  not  direct  but  incidental, 
or  which  ore  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains 
•ome  of  his  besL  At  the  head  must  be  placed 
Tirnoa,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Lucian's 
masterpiece.  — The  Dialopuea  of  the  Dead  are 
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perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lucian's  works. 
The  subject  affords  great  scope  for  moral  reflection, 
and  for  satire  on  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits. 
Wealth,  power,  beauty,  strength,  nhi  forgetting 
the  vain  disputations  of  philos^>phy,  afford  the  ma- 
terials. Among  the  modems  the«e  dialogues  have 
been  imitated  by  Fontenelle  and  Lord  Lytt«*lton. 
— The  /oaro-A/mr/yws  is  in  Lucian's  best  vein, 
and  a roaster-prece  of  Aristophanic  humour.  Me- 
nippiis,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensions 
of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a visit  to  the  stars, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories 
are  correct  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  mm.  Hence 
he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
Thunderer  himself.  Here  he  is  witness  of  the 
manner  in  «*hich  human  prayers  are  received  in 
heaven.  They  aKend  by  enormous  ventholes,  and 
become  audible  when  Jupiter  removes  the  covers. 
Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a panial  judge, 
and  as  influenced  by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards 
promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  4 
days  to  destroy  them  all.  — Otaron  is  a verj-  ele- 
gant dialogue,  but  of  a graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  earth  to  see  the  course 
of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always  makes  men 
weep  when  they  enter  his  boat  Mercury  acts  as 
his  Cicerone.  — Lucian's  merits  as  a writer  consist 
in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; his  strong 
common  scn*e  ; the  fertility  of  his  invention  ; the 
raciness  of  bis  humour  ; and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  Th>  re  was  abundance 
to  justify  his  attneks,  in  the  systemi  against  which 
they  were  directed.  Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in 
their  stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pull  down  ; to 
spread  a universal  scepticism.  Nor  wi-re  his 
as»aults  conhned  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but 
extended  to  every  thing  old  and  venerated,  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  — The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are  by 
Memsterhuis  and  Reitt,  Amst.  1743,  4 vols.  4to. ; 
by  Lehman,  Lips.  1821  — 1831.  9 volt.  8vo. ; and 
by  Dindorf,  with  a Latin  version,  but  without  notes, 
Paris,  18-iO,  8vo. 

Lueffor  or  Fhoaph6mi  also  by  the 

poets  '£ctf<r^dpoT  or  that  is,  the  bringer 

of  light,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  seen 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The  same  planet 
was  called  Heepent$y  Verjient^  Vrspery  A’lc/i/cr, 
nr  Soctumu*^  when  it  ap|>rared  in  the  heavens 
after  sunset  Lucifer  as  a personiiicatinn  is  called 
a son  of  Astraeus  and  Aumra  or  Eos,  of  Cepluilus 
and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Phiinnis  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  fath<-r  ofCeyx.  He  is  also  called 
the  father  of  Ducdalion  and  of  the  Hesperidea. 
Lucifer  is  also  a surname  of  sevcnil  goddesses  of 
light,  as  Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Mecnte. 

Lucillnt.  I.  0.,  was  Item  at  Suessa  of  the  Au- 
runci,  b c.  14B.  He  served  in  the  cavalry'  under 
Scipio  in  the  Numanline  war;  lived  u]>on  terms  of 
the  closest  familiarity  with  Scipio  and  I^elius;  and 
was  either  the  maternal  grand  uncle,  or,  which  is 
less  probable,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Pompey 
the  Great  He  died  at  Naples,  lO'V,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  ago.  Ancien^  critics  agree  that  if  not 
absolutely  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he  was 
the  first  to  mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterwards 
received  full  developemeni  in  the  hands  of  Horace, 
Penius,  and  Juvenal  The  first  of  these  3 great 
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mAsten,  white  he  centures  the  harth  versiBcation 
and  the  ilovenij  haste  with  which  Luciltus  threw 
oiT  hit  compotitioni,  acknowledges  with  admiration 
the  iierceneiit  and  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
▼ices  and  follies  of  hii  contemporaries.  The  Satiir* 
of  Lncilius  were  divided  into  30  hooka.  Upwards 
of  800  fragments  from  these  hare  been  preserved, 
but  the  greatest  number  consist  of  isolsted  couplets, 
or  single  lines.  It  is  clear  from  these  fragments 
that  his  reputation  for  caustic  pleasantry  >%as  by  no 
meant  unmerited,  and  that  in  coarseness  and  broad 
personalities  be  in  no  respect  fell  abort  of  the 
licence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  would  aeem  to 
have  been,  to  a certain  extent,  hia  model.  The 
fragments  w*ere  published  separately,  by  Franciscus 
Doiisa,  Lug.  I^t.  4to.  1397,  reprinted  by  the 
brothers  Volpi,  Hto.  Patav.  1733;  and,  along  with 
Cenaorinua.  by  the  two  sons  of  llavercamp.  Lug. 
Bat.  8vo.  1743.  — 2.  Lacilina  Jonior,  probably 
the  author  of  an  extant  poem  in  640  hexauielers, 
entitled  Artnoy  which  exhibits  throughout  great 
command  of  language,  and  contains  not  a few 
brilliant  passages.  lu  object  is  to  explain  upon 
philosophical  principles,  after  the  fashion  of  Lu> 
cretius,  the  causes  of  the  various  physical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  volcano.  Lucilius  Junior 
was  the  procurator  of  Sicily,  and  the  friend  to 
whom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistles,  his  Natural 
Questions,  and  his  tract  on  Providence,  and  whom 
he  strongly  urges  to  select  this  very  subject  of 
Aetna  as  a theme  for  bis  muse. 

Lndlla,  AnnToi  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  147. 
She  was  married  to  the  emperor,  L.  Venis,  and 
after  his  death  (169)  to  Claudius  Pompeianus.  In 
183  she  engSLged  in  a plot  against  the  life  of  her 
brother  Commodut,  which,  haring  been  detected, 
she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  and 
there  put  to  death. 

Lodna,  the  goddess  of  light,  or  rather  the  god- 
dess that  brings  to  light,  and  hence  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  the  birth  of  children.  It  was 
therefore  used  as  a surname  of  Juno  and  Diana. 
Lucina  corresponded  to  thcGreek  goddessiLiTiiviA. 

Lucrdtla,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquinius  led  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic.  For  details  see  TABQiriNlus. 

Lacretia  Gens,  originally  patrician,  but  subse- 
quently plebeian  also.  The  surname  of  the  pa- 
trician Lucretii  was  Tricij'iimUy  one  of  whom,  Sp. 
Lucretius  Triciptinus,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  w*as 
elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius  Bnitus,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic,  B.  c.  509.  The  plebeian 
families  arc  known  by  the  surnames  of  0'tU/u9y 
Ofelloy  and  Tesp^/o,  but  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  notice. 

Lncr§tllii,  a pleasant  mountain  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Homce's  villa,  a part 
of  the  modem  Monte  Cimnaro. 

T.  Lnorititis  Caros,  the  Roman  poet,  respecting 
whose  personal  histor}*,  our  information  is  both 
scanty  and  suspicious.  The  Euiebian  Chronicle 
fixes  B.  c.  95  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  adding  that 
he  was  driven  mad  by  a love  potion,  that  diiring 
hii  lucid  intervals  he  composed  several  works  which 
were  revised  fay  Cicero,  and  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  l>and  in  his  44tb  year,  B.C.  52  or  51. 
Another  ancient  authority  places  his  death  in  55. 
From  what  source  the  tale  about  the  philtre  may 
have  been  derived  we  know  not;  but  it  is  not  im> 
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probable  that  the  whole  story  was  an  inventimi  of 
some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a hint  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  which  corroborates  the  a^rtion 
with  regard  to  the  editorial  labours  of  Cicero.  — 
The  work,  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
Lucretius,  is  a philosophical  didactic  poem,  composed 
in  heroic  hexameters,  divided  into  6 books,  con- 
taining upwards  of  7400  lines,  addressed  to  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus,  who  was  praetor  in  58,  and  is 
entitled  De  Htrum  Nutura.  It  was  prolably  pub- 
lished about  57  or  56 ; for,  from  the  way  in  which 
Cicero  speaks  of  it  in  a letter  to  his  brother,  written 
in  55,  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  only  recently 
appeared.  The  poem  bos  been  sometimes  repc&- 
senled  as  a complete  exposition  of  the  religious, 
moral,  and  physical  doctrines  of  Epicunis,  but  this 
is  far  from  being  a correct  description.  Epicums 
maintained  that  the  unhappiness  and  degradation  of 
mankind  arose  in  a great  degree  from  the  slavish  dread 
which  they  entertained  of  the  power  of  the  gods,  and 
from  terror  of  their  wrath  ; and  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  bis  system  was,  that  the  gods,  w'hose 
existence  he  did  not  deny,  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  absolute  peace,  and  totally  indifferent  to  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  To  |m^vc  this  position 
Epicurus  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus, 
according  to  which  the  material  universe  was  not 
created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  w'as  formed  by 
the  union  of  elemental  particles  which  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  govenied  by  certain  simple  laws. 
He  further  sought  to  show  that  all  those  striking 
plmenomena  which  had  been  regarded  by  the 
vulgar  as  direct  manifestations  of  divine  power, 
were  the  natural  results  of  ordinary  processes.  To 
state  clearly  and  devclope  fully  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a form  os  might 
render  the  study  attractive  to  his  countrymen,  w'aa 
the  object  of  Lucretius,  his  work  being  simply  an 
attempt  to  show  that  there  U nothing  in  the  history 
or  actual  condition  of  the  world  which  does  not 
admit  of  explanation  without  having  recourse  to 
the  active  interposition  of  divine  beings.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius  has  been  admitted  by  all  modem 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didatic  poems.  The 
most  abstruse  speculations  are  clearly  explained  in 
majestic  verse  ; while  the  subject,  which  in  itself 
WAS  dry  and  dull,  is  enlivened  by  digressions  of 
matchlcM  power  and  beauty. — The  best  editions 
arc  by  Wakefield,  London,  1796,  3 vols.  4lo.,  re- 
printed at  Glasgow,  1813,  4 vols.  8vo.;  and  by 
Forbiger,  Lips.  18*28,  l2mo. 

Lucxixitif  Lacoa,  was  properly  the  inner  part  of 
the  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Puteolanus,  a bay  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  between  the  promontory  Misenum 
and  Puteoli,  running  a considerable  way  inland. 
But  at  a very  early  period  the  Lucrine  lake  w’aa 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a dike 
8 stadia  in  length,  which  was  probably  formed 
originally  by  some  volcanic  change,  and  «*as  sub- 
sequently rendered  more  complete  by  the  work  of 
man.  Being  thus  se|)arated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sea,  it  assumed  the  character  of  an  inland  lake, 
and  it  therefore  called  I.acus  by  the  Romans.  Its 
waters  still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
another  lake  called  Lacus  Avbbnus.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  made  a communication 
between  the  lake  Avemus  and  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  also  between  the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  Sinus 
Cumanus,  thus  forming  out  of  the  3 the  celebrated 
Julian  Harbour.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up 
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bj  a Tolcnnie  ernption  in  1538.  when  a ’conical 
mountain  rose  in  its  place,  called  Monte  \ttovo. 
The  Aremua  has  thus  become  again  a separate 
lake,  and  no  trace  of  the  dike  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Gulf  of  PouuolL 

Lnoullua,  Lieiiiliia,  a celebrated  plebeian  family. 
L L.,  the  gnmdfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithri- 
dates,  was  consul  b.  c.  151,  together  with  A.  Pos* 
turoius  Albinus,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Voccaei.«»9.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
praetor  103,  and  carried  on  war  unsuccessfullr 
against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  accused,  condemned,  and  driven  into  exile. 

S.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  celebrated  as 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  He  was  probably  bom 
about  110.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Marsic  or  Social  war,  and  accompanied  Sulla  as 
his  quaestor  into  Greece  and  Asia,  88.  When  Snlla 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Mithridates  in  84,  Lucullus  was  left  behind 
in  Asia,  where  be  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was 
cunile  aedile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus. 
So  great  was  the  favour  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 
Lucullus  with  Sulla,  that  the  dictator,  on  bis 
death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  him  the  charge  of 
revising  and  correcting  his  Commentaries,  but  ap- 
pointed biro  guardian  of  his  son  Fanstus,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Pompey;  a circumstance  which  is  said 
to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  jealousy 
that  ever  after  subsisted  between  the  twa  In  77 
Lucullns  wu  praetor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
magistracy  obtained  the  government  of  Africa, 
where  he  distinguished  higiself  by  the  justice  of 
his  administration.  In  74  he  was  consul  with  M. 
Anrelius  Cotta.  In  this  year  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates was  renewed,  and  Lucullus  received  the 
coodnet  of  it.  lie  carried  on  this  war  for  8 years 
with  great  success.  The  details  are  given  under 
MtTHRioiTta,and  it  is  only  necessarv  to  mention 
here  the  leading  outlines.  Lucullus  defeated  Mi* 
thridates  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  him  out 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Armenia  with  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes  (71).  He  afterwards  invaded  Armenia, 
defeated  Tigranes,  and  took  his  capital  Tigranocerta 
(69).  In  the  next  campaign  (68)  be  agam  defeated 
the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibis ; but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
(67),  a mutiny  among  bis  troops  compelled  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Niiibis,  and  return  to  Pontus. 
Mithridates  bad  already  taken  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  invade  Pontus,  and  had  defeated  his 
lieutenants  Fabiiis  and  Triarius  in  several  successive 
actions.  But  Lncullus  on  his  arrival  was  unable 
to  effect  any  thing  against  Mithridates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  bis  troops. 
The  adversaries  of  Lucullus  availed  themselves  of 
so  favourable  an  occasion,  and  a decree  was  passed 
to  transfer  to  Aciliui  Olabrio,  one  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  the  province  of  Bithynia  and  the 
command  against  Mithridates.  But  Olabrio  was 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  tssk  assigned  him  : on 
arriving  in  Bithynia,  he  made  no  attempt  to  assume 
the  command,  but  remained  quiet  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Roman  province.  Mithridates  mean- 
while ably  availed  himself  of  this  position  of  affairs, 
and  Lucullus  had  the  mortification  of  see’mg  Pontus 
and  Otppadocia  occupied  by  the  enemy  before  his 
eyes,  without  being  able  to  stir  a step  in  their 
defence.  But  it  was  still  more  galling  to  his  feel- 
ings when,  in  66,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  the 
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I command  to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been 
I appointed  by  the  Manilian  law  to  supersede  both 
I him  and  Olabrio.  Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his 
; triumph  till  63,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
his  enemies.  He  was  much  courted  by  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  who  sought  in  Lucullus  a rival  and 
antagonist  to  Pompey;  but,  instead  of  putting  him- 
self prominently  forward  as  the  lender  of  a party, 
he  soon  began  to  withdraw  gradually  from  public 
affaire,  and  devote  himself  more  and  more  to  a life 
of  indolence  and  luxury.  He  died  in  57  or  56. 
Previoas  to  his  death  he  had  fallen  into  a state  of 
complete  dotage,  so  that  the  management  of  his 
affiiirs  was  confided  to  his  brother  Marcus.  The 
name  of  Luculhis  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  the 
luxury  of  his  latter  years  as  for  his  victories  over 
Mithridates.  He  amassed  vast  treasures  in  Asia  ; 
and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  of  gratifying  bis  natural  taste  for  luxury, 
together  with  an  ostentations  display  of  magnifi- 
cence. His  gardens  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of 
the  city  were  laid  out  in  a stylo  of  extraordinary 
splendour  ; but  still  more  remarkable  were  his 
villas  at  Tusculam,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neapolis.  In  the  constmetiou  of  the  latter,  with 
its  parks,  fish-ponds,  Ac.,  he  had  laid  out  vast  sums 
in  cutting  through  bills  and  rocks,  and  throwing 
out  advanced  works  into  the  sea.  So  gigantic 
indeed  was  the  scale  of  these  labours  for  objects 
apparently  so  insignificant,  that  Pompey  called  him, 
in  derision,  the  Roman  Xerxes.  His  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  were  celebrated  on  a scale  of  inordinate  mag- 
nificence : a single  supper  in  the  hall,  called  that  of 
Apollo,  eras  said  to  cost  the  sum  of  50,000  denarii. 
Even  during  his  campaigns  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  bad  not  been  forgotten ; and  it  is  well  kiown 
that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  cherries  into 
Italy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Cerasus 
in  Pontus.  Lucullus  was  an  enlightened  patron  of 
literature,  and  had  from  his  earliest  years  devoted 
much  attention  to  literarr  pnnuits.  He  collected 
a valuable  library,  which  was  opened  to  the  fire 
use  of  the  literary  public ; and  here  he  himself 
used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
literati,  and  would  enter  warmly  into  their  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  discussions.  Hence  the 
picture  drawn  by  Cicero  at  the  comraenoemect  of 
the  Academics  wnu  probably  to  a certain  extent 
taken  from  the  reality.  His  constant  companion 
from  the  time  of  his  quaestonbip  had  been  A»- 
tiochns  of  Ascalon,  from  w'bom  he  imbibed  the 
precepts  of  the  Academic  school  of  philosophy,  to 
which  he  continued  through  life  to  be  attached. 
His  patronage  of  the  poet  Archiat  is  well  known. 
He  composed  a history  of  the  Marsic  war  in  Greek. 
»4.  L.  or  K.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Servilia, 
half-sister  of  M.  Cato,  was  a mere  child  at  his 
father's  death.  His  education  w*as  superintended 
by  Cato  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  4*2. "^5.  M.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was 
adopted  by  M.  Terentius  Varro,  and  consequently 
bore  ths  names  of  M.  Tkrkntius  Vxrko  Lt'- 
CULLUS.  He  fought  under  Sulla  in  Italy,  8*2;  was 
curule  aedile  with  his  brother  79;  praetor  77;  and 
consul  73.  After  his  consulship  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Dardanians  and  Bessi,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained 
a triumph,  71.  He  was  a strong  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  He  pronounced  the  funeral 
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onition  of  bU  brother,  but  died  before  tbe  com* 

mencemeut  of  the  civil  war,  49. 

Lae&m«.  [TAuautNius.] 

Lodlaa.  [Lydus.] 

Lngdunciuia  OftUU.  [Gallia.] 

Lagdftnum  (Lugduneneii).  1.  {Lym\  the 
chief  t'iwn  of  Gutlia  LugdimenilB,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  {Saone) 
and  the  Rhodatius  (fikonfU  >*  *Atd  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  fugitives  from  the  town  of  Vienna, 
fijrther  down  the  Rhone.  Tn  the  year  afu*r 
CaenAr's  death  (b.  c.  43)  Lugdunum  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  L.  Munatius  Plai>cas,  and  be- 
came under  Augustus  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Being 
situated  on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  l>eing  con- 
nected with  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  by  roads, 
which  met  at  this  town  as  their  central  point,  it 
soon  became  a wealthy  and  populous  place,  end  is 
described  by  Stmbo  as  the  largest  city  in  Gaul 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges  from 
the  emperor  Claudius ; but  it  was  bunit  down  in 
the  reign  of  N ro.  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt, 
and  coutinued  to  be  a place  of  great  importance 
till  A.  D.  197,  when  it  was  plundered  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Septiniiiu  Severus,  after  his  victory  over  his  rival 
Alhiiiiis  in  the  iieichl>ourhood  of  the  town.  From 
this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  more  and 
more  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Vienna.  Lug- 
dunum  possessed  a vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
remains  may  still  be  traced  for  miles,  a mint,  and 
on  nipcrial  palace,  in  which  Claudius  was  bom, 
and  ill  which  many  of  the  other  Roman  emperors 
resided.  At  the  tongue  of  land  l>etween  the 
Rhone  and  the  Amr  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Aug'ittiift  by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ; and 
here  Caligula  instituted  contests  in  rhetoric,  prises 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  most  ridiculous 
puiiishmeiiu  indicted  on  the  vanquished.  (Comp. 
Juv.  i.  44.)  Lugdunuin  is  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church  as  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Irenaeus,  and  on  account  of  the  per- 
secutions which  the  Christians  endured  here  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  •<-•  2.  L.  Batatrdrun 
{L^len\  the  chief  town  of  the  Batavi.  ( BaTaVi.] 
"»8.  Cooven&min  {St.  Bertrand  de 
the  chief  town  of  the  Convenae  in  Aquitaoia. 
[CoNVBNAB.) 

Lnna.  [Sblkns.] 

Ldna  (Lunensis:  Aaas),  an  Etruscan  town, 
situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Macro,  about  4 
miles  Irom  the  coast,  originally  formed  part  of 
Liguria,  hut  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  Etruria, 
when  Augustus  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  country  as  far  as  the  Macro.  The  town 
itself  w*as  never  a place  of  importance,  but  it  pos- 
Bes«(*d  a large  and  commodious  harbour  at  the 
nituith  of  the  river,  called  Liuiae  Portoa  {Gttl/ 

In  B.  c.  177  Luna  was  made  a Homan 
cohiny,  and  2000  Roman  citizens  were  settled 
there.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  it  hiid  sunk  into  utter  decay,  but  was 
coIoi)i«^  a few  years  afterwardt.  Luna  was  cele- 
br.ited  for  its  w'hite  mnrble,  which  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  neiffhbouring  town  of  Carrara. 
Tlie  quarries,  from  which  this  marble  was  obtained, 
appe.'ir  not  to  have  been  worked  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar ; but  it  was  extensively  employed  in 
the  public  buildings  er«K;ted  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. The  wine  and  the  cheeses  of  Luna  also 
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enjoyed  a high  reputation  : some  of  these  cbeeses 
are  said  to  have  weighed  1000  pounds.  Tbe  ruins 
of  Lana  ore  few  and  unimportant,  consisting  of 
the  vestiges  of  an  amphithecktre,  fragments  of 
columns,  Ac. 

Ldnae  MontM  (vb  rijs  Spsr),  a range 

of  mountains,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers believed  to  exist  in  tbe  interior  of  Africa, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  actual  existence  is 
neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

Laperaa,  orXa|W,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
the  wife  of  Lupercus,  whh,  in  tbe  shape  of  a sbe- 
wolf,  performed  the  office  of  nurse  to  Romulus  and 
Remus.  In  some  accounts  she  is  identified  with 
Acca  Laurbntia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus. 

Lapereas,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
w'orshipped  by  shepherds  as  the  protector  of  their 
docks  against  wolves.  On  tbe  N.  side  of  the  PaU- 
tine  hill  there  had  been  in  ancient  times  a cave, 
the  sanctuary  of  Lupercus,  surrounded  by  a grove, 
containing  an  altar  ^ the  god  and  his  figure  clad 
in  a goat-skin,  just  as  his  priests,  the  Luperci.  The 
Romans  sometimes  identified  Lupercus  with  the 
Arcadian  Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Lupercus  and  his  priests,  the  Luperci 
see  Diet,  of  Ant  art.  Lvpercalia  and  Luperci. 

Lupia.  [Luppia.] 

LupiaB  or  LnppiM,  a town  in  Calabria,  be 
tween  Brundusium  and  Hydnintum. 

Lupodtlnam  {Ladenburgf)^  a town  in  Germany 
on  the  river  Nicer  (AVibar). 

Lnppla  or  Lopla  ( Lippe')^  a navigable  river  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
at  Weeel  in  Wedpkalioy  and  on  which  the  Romans 
built  a fortress  of  the  same  name.  Tbe  river 
Eliso  (A(me)  was  a tributary  of  the  Luppia,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  these  2 rivers  was  the  fortress 
of  Aliso. 

Lupot,  ButiUu*.  L F.,  consul,  with  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  in  B.C.  90,  was  defeated  by  the  Mani,and 
slain  in  battle.*— 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  56, 
and  a warm  partisan  of  the  aristocracy.  He  wras 
praetor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at  Terracina  with 
3 cohorts.  He  afterwards  croued  over  to  Greece. 

Probably  a son  of  the  preceding,  the  author 
of  a rhetorical  treatise  in  2 books,  entitled  De 
Figuris  Se$UenHarum  et  Elocutionist  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  on  abridgement  of  a work 
by  Gorgias  of  Athens,  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
young  M.  Cicero,  but  which  has  evidently  under- 
gone many  changes.  lu  chief  value  is  derived 
from  the  numerous  translations  which  it  contains, 
of  striking  passages  from  the  works  of  Greek  orators 
now  lost.  — Edited  by  Ruhnken  along  with  Aquila 
and  Julius  Ruffinianus,  Lug.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted 
by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831. 

Lureo,  K.  Anfldliu,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.c. 
61,  the  author  of  a law  on  bribery  {de  AmbUu). 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  empress 
Livla,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  first  person 
in  Rome  who  fattened  peacocks  for  sale,  and  he 
derived  a large  income  from  this  source. 

LoboIhiu,  Fabricltu.  [Fabricu'b.] 

IiOiit&ala,  Ltudt&oL  [Hispama.] 

LtudneB,  a tribe  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Uispania 
Tarraconensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus. 
LntAtloj  CatlUiii.  [Catulus.] 

Latitlos  Cereo.  [Cbrco.] 

LntetXft,  or,  more  commoolr,  Lntetia  Pari- 
ai6nua  (/*aris),  the  capital  at  the  Parisii  in 
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Oaljia  Lu^dnnenftU,  m*a«  tituated  on  an  island  in 
the  Sequaoa  (.SSniM),  and  was  connected  with  the 
banks  of  the  rieer  bj  2 wooden  bridges.  Under 
the  einperoiv  it  became  a place  of  importance,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Sequana,  Here 
Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.  o.  360. 

LjcabettlU  (AvaatfiTrTdr:  .^6’eoi^),  amoun> 
tain  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Pentelieiis. 
close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.E.  of  the 
eitv,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Ma> 
rathon.  It  b eoinmonlj,  but  erroneously,  supposed 
that  the  small  hiil  N.  of  the  Pnyx  U I^vcabeuns, 
and  that  iSf.  G«orgt  is  the  ancient  Anc^mus. 

Ifjreaaus  (AmcoIot),  orLyoatis,  a lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Megalopolis,  from  the  summit 
of  which  a great  part  of  the  country  could  be  seen. 
It  was  one  of  tlie  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Zens,  who  was  hence  sumamed  Lyeaetu,  Here 
was  a temple  of  this  god;  and  here  also  was  cele* 
bra  ted  the  festival  of  the  Ljftaea  {Diet,  of  Amt,  %.  v.). 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Ijfoueut^  because  be  was 
bom  and  had  a sanctuary  on  this  mountain. 

Ljeambet.  [AncHtLocHi'a.] 

L^c&oil  (AiMTcUfr),  king  of  An^ia,  son  of  Pelns- 
gut  by  Mt'liboea  or  Cyllene.  The  traditions  about 
Lycaon  represent  him  in  very  different  lights. 
Some  describe  him  as  the  first  civiliser  of  Arcadia, 
who  built  the  town  of  Lycosura,  and  introduced 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Lycaeus.  But  he  is  more 
usiuilly  represented  as  an  impious  king,  with  a 
large  number  of  sons  as  impious  as  himself.  Zeus 
visited  the  earth  in  order  to  punish  them.  The  god  : 
was  recognised  and  worshipped  liy  the  Arcadian  | 
people.  Lycaon  resolved  to  mnrder  him ; and  in 
order  to  try  if  he  were  really  a god,  served  before 
him  a dish  of  human  ffeth.  Z^s  pushed  away 
the  table  which  bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the 
place  where  thU  happened  was  afterwards  called 
Tmpesas.  Lycaon  and  all  his  sons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  youngest  (or  eldest),  Nyctimus,  were 
killed  by  Zeus  with  a flash  of  lightning,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves.— Callisto, 
the  daughti*rof  Ijycaon,is  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  the  constellaiion  of  the  Bear,  whence  she  is 
called  bythe  y^VkLyeaonuAreUMsLyeaomia  Aniot, 
or  lAKOitnia  Virgo.,  or  by  her  patronymic  Lyeatmi*. 

Ljoadsla  (Amrosi'ia:  Avirdorsr:  port  of  Aoeo- 
faott),  a dbtrict  of  Asia  Minor,  assigned,  under  the 
Persian  Empire,  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  but 
considered  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers 
the  S.E.  part  of  Phrygia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Galatia,  on  the  £.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Cilicia  Aspera.  on  the  S.W.  by  Isauria  (which  was 
sometimes  reckoned  as  a part  of  it)  and  by  Phrygia 
Paroreios,  and  on  tlie  N.W.  by  Great  Phrygia. 
Its  boundaries,  however,  varied  much  at  different 
times.  — It  was  a long  narrow  strip  of  country,  its 
length  extending  in  the  directloa  of  N.W.  and 
S.  E.  ; Xenophon,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes 
its  width  as  extending  E.  of  Iconinm  (its  chief 
city ) to  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a distance  of  30 
parasanga,  almut  1 10  miles,  It  forms  a table  land 
between  the  Tatimsand  the  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
deficient  in  good  water,  but  abounding  in  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  people  were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced, 
an  aboriginal  race,  speaking  a langnnge  which  is 
nentiooed  in  the  Aet»  of  the  ApoetUt  as  a distinct 
dialect : they  were  wariike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archery*  After  the  overthrow  of  Amiochus  the 
Great  by  the  Homans,  Lycaonia,  which  had  be- 
longed soeoessively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  was 
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partly  assigned  to  Enmencs,  and  partly  governed 
by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom,  Aiitipnter, 
a contempory  of  Cicero,  was  conquered  by  Amyn- 
taa,  king  of  Galatia,  at  whose  death  in  a.  c 25  it 
passed,  with  Galatia,  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
finally  united  to  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  Ly- 
caonia  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  his  first  misiioxi  to  the  Gentiles. 
(Jr/s,  xiv.) 

LjHstum  (rd  Auxtior),  the  name  of  one  of  the  3 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lyceus,  in  its  neighimurhood.  It  was 
situated  S.  & of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  and 
just  above  the  river  llissus.  Here  the  Pnlemarch 
administered  justice.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  phice 
where  Aristotle  and  the  Perijatetics  taught. 

Lyofitu  (Adireiof),  a surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  S>me  derive 
it  fmm  Auxos,  a wolf,  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
wolf-slayer;**  others  from  Atlxi?,  light,  according  to 
which  it  would  mean  *^the  giver  of  light;**  and 
others  again  from  the  countn*  of  Lycia. 

LycEMtis.  [LvQHNiDt’fC] 

Lychnldiis,  more  rarely  Lychnlditua  or  Lyeh- 
nis  (Atixrtios^  Ai/xvlfiiov,  At^vis:  Atocei8>ot; 
Aehritay  Oekruia\  a town  of  Illyricum,  wns  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Deasarrtii,  but  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans  as  mHv  as  their  war 
with  king  Gentios.  It  was  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  on  a height  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
lake  Lyelutitij  (Aoxetrir,  or  Auxxi8ia  Ai'mioi), 
from  which  the  river  Drilo  rises.  The  toa-n  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  contained  many  springs 
within  its  walls.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  and  was  called 
Aehris  or  Aehritoy  whence  its  modern  name. 

(Auxfa : Ai/xior,  Lycius : 5/rij),a  small, 
but  most  interesting,  district  on  the  S side  of  Asia 
Minor,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
form  approaching  to  a rough  semicircle,  adjacent 
to  parts  of  Caria  and  Pnmphylia  on  the  W.  and  E., 
and  no  the  N.  to  the  district  of  ('ibyratis  in  Phry* 
gja,  to  which,  under  the  Byuntine  emperors,  it 
wu  considered  to  belong.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  little  river  Glaucut  and  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  mountain  called 
Climax  (the  N.  part  of  the  lanje  range  as  that 
called  Solyma).  and  on  the  N.  its  natuml  boundary 
was  the  Taurus,  but  its  limits  in  this  direction  were 
not  strictly  defined.  The  N.  parts  of  Lycia  and  the 
district  of  Cihyratis  form  tc^>  ther  a high  table  land, 
which  is  supported  on  the  N.by  the  Taurus  ; on  the 
E by  the  mountains  called  Solyma  i Tuktatu’jMtgk)., 
which  run  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  E.  ccuut  of 
Lycia,  far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  S.K.  pro- 
montory of  Lveia,  called  Sarrum  Pr.  (C.  KMi- 
doma)  ; the  summit  of  this  range  is  7H00  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  snow  * : the  S.W,  and 
S.  sides  of  this  table  land  are  formed  by  the  range 
called  Massicytus  {Akiar  iMtgk),  which  runt  S.  1^ 
from  the  E.  side  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Xanthiu : its  summits  are  about  4000  feet  high  ; 
and  its  S.  side  descends  towards  the  sea  in  a su^ 
eeation  of  terraces,  terminated  by  bold  cliffs.  The 
mountain  system  of  Lycia  is  compleu-d  by  the 
Cragus,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  W. 
side  of  the  Xanthus  and  the  Gulf  of  Glaucut,  and 
forms  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Lycia ; its  summits 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  The  chief  rivers  are 

* According  to  many  of  tbs  ancients  tbs  Taurus  bssaa 
at  this  range* 
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the  Xanthui  iEckfn~Chai\  which  hat  iu  iource® 
in  the  bihle-Iand  S.  of  the  Taiinii,  and  dovrt  from 
N.  to  S.  between  the  Cnigui  and  Maaiicytua.  and 
the  Limynia,  which  fiowi  from  N.  to  S.  between 
the  Mauicytus  and  the  Solyma  mountaina.  The 
Tallies  of  these  and  the  smaller  riven,  and  the 
terraces  above  the  sea  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
were  fertile  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  splendid  cedars, 
fin,  and  plane-trees : saffron  also  was  one  chief 
product  of  the  land.  The  total  length  of  the  coast, 
from  Telmissus  on  the  W.  to  Pha^lis  on  the  E., 
including  all  windings,  is  estimated  by  Strabo  at 
)7’20  stadia  (172  geog.  miles),  while  a straight 
line  drawn  across  the  country,  as  the  chord  of  this 
arc,  is  alxmt  80  geog.  miles  in  length.  The  ge- 
neral geographical  structure  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lycia,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor, 
bean  no  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  peninsula 
of  Alia  Minor  itself,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Asia.  According  to  the  tradition  presenred  by  He- 
rodotus, the  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  was 
Milyas  (if  MiXodr),  and  the  earliest  inhabitants 
(probably  of  the  Syro-.\rabian  race)  were  called 
Milj^ae,  and  afterwards  Sol)hni : subsequently  the 
TermilM,  from  Crete,  settl^  in  the  country : and 
lastly,  the  Athi  nian  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
fled  fnm  his  brother  Aegeus  to  Lycia,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who  gives 
Lycia  a prominent  place  in  the  Iliad,  represents 
its  chieftains,  Glsuais  and  Sarpedon,  as  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Aigos  (Aeolids) : be 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Milyas  ; and  he 
•peaks  of  the  Solyrot  as  a warlike  race,  inhabiting 
the  mountains,  against  whom  the  Greek  hero 
Bellcrophontes  is  sent  to  fight,  by  bii  relative 
the  king  of  Lycia.  Besides  the  legend  of  Belle- 
rophon  and  the  chimoera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of 
another  popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Harpies 
and  the  dsughters  of  Pandoras  ; and  memorials  of 
both  are  preserved  on  the  Lycian  monuments  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  Lycia  was  colonized  by  the  Hellenic  race  (pro- 
bably from  Crete)  at  a very  early  period,  and  that 
its  historical  inhabitants  were  Greeks,  though  with 
a mixture  of  native  blood.  The  earlier  names  were 
preserTcd  in  the  district  in  the  N.  of  the  countr}' 
called  Milyas,  and  in  the  mountains  called  Solrmo. 
The  Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation  they  hav*e 
in  Homer,  as  brave  warriors.  They  and  the  Cili- 
cians  were  the  only  people  W.  of  the  Halys  whom 
Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and  they  were  the  last 
who  resisted  the  Persians.  [Xanthus.)  Under 
the  Persian  empire  they  must  have  been  a power- 
ful maritime  people,  as  they  furnished  oO  ships  to 
the  ficct  of  Xerxes.  After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, Lycia  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  their 
victory  over  .\ntiochus  III.  the  Great,  and  given 
to  the  Rhodiana  It  was  soon  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  a flourishing  federation  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  whole  presided  over  by  a chief 
magistrate,  called  AvKidpxvt>  There  was  a federal 
conncil,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  23  cities  of 
the  federation,  in  which  the  6 chief  cities,  Xanthus, 
Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tloe,  had  3 
votes  each,  certain  leaser  cities  2 each,  and  the 
rest  1 each  : this  assembly  determined  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  government  of  the  country, 
and  elected  the  Lyciarches,  as  well  as  the  judges 
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and  the  inferior  magistrates.  Internal  dissensions 
at  length  broke  up  this  constitution,  and  the 
country  was  united  by  the  emperor  Claudios  to  the 
province  of  Pomphyliay  from  which  it  was  again 
separated  by  The^osius,  who  made  it  a separate 
province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital.  Its  cities 
were  numerous  and  flourishing  (see  the  articles), 
and  its  people  celebrated  for  their  probity.  Their 
enstoms  are  said  to  have  resembled  those  both  of 
the  Chians  and  of  the  Cretans.  Respecting  the 
works  of  art  found  by  Mr.  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  see  Xanthts. 

L^liS  yiuKtes).  L The  Lycian^  a surname  of 
Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  in  several  places  of 
Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an  oracle. 
Hence  the  Lyciae  sorter  are  the  responses  of  the 
oracle  at  Patara  (V'irg.  Aen.  iv.  346). 8.  Of  Eleu- 
therae,  in  Boeotia,  a distinguished  statuary,  the  dis- 
ciple or  son  of  Myron,  flourished  about  B.C.  42H. 

(AvaoM^qr).  L A king  of  the 
Dolopians,  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  near  Euboea. 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Achilles  was  sent  disguised 
as  a maiden  bis  mother  Thetis,  who  was  anxious 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here 
Achilles  became  by  Deidamla,  the  daughter  of 
Lycomedes,  the  fiitberof  P)Trhusor  Neoptolciuus. 
Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  Theseus  by  thrust- 
ing him  down  a rock.  8.  A celebrated  .Arcadian 
general,  was  a native  of  Mantioea  and  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Megalopolis  b.c.  370.  He  after- 
wards showed  great  jealousy  of  Tfaebei,  and  formed 
a separate  alliance  between  Athens  and  Arcudio, 
in  366.  He  was  murdered  in  the  same  year  on  his 
return  from  Athens,  by  some  Arcadian  exiles. 

Lyooil  (Avawi').  1.  An  orator  and  demagogue 
at  Athens,  was  one  of  the  3 accusers  of  Socrates 
and  prepared  the  case  against  him.  When  the 
Athenians  repented  of  their  condemnation  of  So- 
crates, they  put  Meletus  to  death  and  banished 
Anytus  arid  Lycon.  <»8.  Of  Troos,  a distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of  Siraton, 
whom  be  succeeded  as  the  bead  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  a c,  272.  He  held  that  post  for  more  than 
44  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  74.  He  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes.  He  a-as 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his  skill  in 
educating  boys.  lie  wrote  on  the  boundaries  of 
good  and  evil  (De  Hnibiut), 

Lj^phroa  (Aoa^^pwi').  X.  Younger  son  of 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  by  his  wife  Melissa. 
For  details  see  Pbrian*oir.«~8.  A citizen  of 
Pherae,  where  he  put  down  the  government  of  the 
nobles  and  established  a tyranny  about  & c.  405. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  in  404  he  defeated 
the  Larissaeans  and  others  of  the  Thebsalians,  who 
opposed  him.  He  was  probably  the  father  of  Jason 
of  Pherae.  A son,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  in  whose  murder  he  took 
part  together  with  his  sister  and  his  2 brothers, 
Tisiphonus  and  Pitholaus,  367.  On  Alexander's 
death  the  power  appears  to  have  been  wielded 
mainly  by  Tisiphonus,  though  Lyoophron  had  an 
important  share  in  the  government  Lycophron 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of 
Tisiphonus,  but  in  352  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Pherae  to  Philip,  and  withdraw  from  Thessaly. « 
4.  A grammarian  and  poet,  w*as  a native  of  Chalcit 
in  Euboea,  and  lived  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelnhus  (a.  c.  285—247),  who  entrusted  to 
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him  the  amngement  of  the  worki  of  the  comic 
poets  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  In  the  cxccu* 
tion  uf  this  commission  Lycophron  drew  up  an  ex- 
tentiTc  work  on  comedy.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  Ovid  {IbU,  533)  states  that  he  was 
killed  by  an  arrow. — As  a poet,  Lycophron  ob- 
tained a place  in  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  also  wrote 
a satyric  drama.  But  the  only  one  of  his  poems 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Oissaa^ru  or 
Alrx<tiidra,  This  is  neither  a tragedy  nor  an  epic 
pcem,  but  a long  iambic  monologue  of  1474  verses, 
in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to  prophesy  the  fall  of 
Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
heroes,  with  numerous  other  mythological  and  his- 
torical events,  going  back  as  early  os  the  fables  of 
lo  and  Europa,  and  ending  with  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  poetical 
merit.  It  is  simply  a cumbrous  store  of  traditional 
le.-irning.  Its  obKurity  is  proverbial.  Its  author 
obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Ohacun  (aKOTftv6s). 
Its  stores  of  learning  and  its  obscurity  alike  excited 
the  efforts  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  several  of 
whom  wrote  commentnries  on  the  poem.  The  only 
one  of  these  works  which  survives,  is  the  Scfioiia 
of  Isaac  and  John  Tsctxes,  which  are  far  more 
valuable  than  the  poem  itself.  — The  best  editions 
are  by  Potter,  Oxon.  1 697,  foL ; Reichard,  Lips. 

1 7K8.  2 Tdls.  8vo. ; and  Bochmann,  Lips.  1828,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

Lj^o6p5Ui  (i)  Avttacy  irdAtr:  SiouU  Ru.),  a city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Nile, 
tween  Ilermopolis  and  Plolcmais,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  an 
Aethiopian  army  was  put  to  flight  near  it  by  a 
pack  of  wolves. 

Lycoria  (Auwospsiat  AuK«pci;r,  Awc<ipios^  Av- 
KwpffrT)r),  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ly- 
corea  (/.sa/wru),  which  was  the  southern  of  the  2 
peaks  of  Mt.  Parnassus.  [Parnshsits.J  Hence 
Apollo  derived  the  surname  of  Lycorens.  The 
town  Lycorea  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Deucalion,  and  Delphi  is  also  reported  to  have 
been  colonised  by  it 

Lyodria.  [Cvthrris.] 

LycortM  (Avadprar),  of  Megalopolis,  was  the 
father  of  Polybins,  the  historian,  and  the  close  friend 
of  Philopocmen,  whose  policy  he  always  supported. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  B.C.  189,  as  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  ; and  his  name  occurs 
for  the  last  time  in  168. 

Lyeotftra  (Aoadcrovpa ; Avao<rovpfilr : PaUo- 
kramhavoi  or  ^hirokaatro  near  a town  in 

the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  on  the  N.  \V.  slope  of  Mt- 
Lycaeus,  and  near  the  small  river  Plataniston,  said 
by  Pausanins  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  town  in 
Greece,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Lycaon,  the 
son  of  Felasgus. 

Lyetns  (AiIktoi  : Avmor),  sometimes  called 
Lyttus  (Aj^Toy).  an  important  town  in  the  E. 
of  Crete,  S.E.  of  Cnoisus,  was  situated  on  a height 
of  Mt.  Arg<ieiiB,  80  stadia  from  the  coast.  Its 
harbour  was  culled  Chersemesus.  It  w*ns  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad.  It  was  ^nerally  considered 
to  be  a Spartan  colony,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  bravery.  At  a later  time  it 
teas  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Cnossians, 
but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  extant  in 
the  7 th  century  of  our  era. 

Lyctuyna  (Avxofpyor).  1.  Son  of  Dryos,  and 
king  of  the  Edones  in  Thnce.  He  is  famous  for 
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his  persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  his 
worsnip  in  Thrace.  Homer  relates  that,  in  order  to 
escape  from  Lycurgns,  Dionysus  leaped  into  the 
sea,  where  he  w'as  kindly  received  by  Thetis ; and 
that  Zeus  thereupon  blinded  the  impious  king, 
who  died  soon  afterwards,  hated  by  the  immortal 
gods.  This  story  fans  n^ceived  many  additions  from 
later  poets  and  mythographers.  Some  relate  that 
Dionysus,  on  his  expeditions,  came  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lycurgus;  but  was  expelled  by  the  impious 
king.  Thereupon  the  god  drove  Lycurgus  road,  in 
which  condition  he  killed  his  son  Diyas,  and  also 
hewed  off  one  of  his  legs,  supposing  that  he  was 
cutting  down  vines.  The  country  now  produced  no 
fruit ; and  the  oracle  declaring  that  fertility  should 
not  be  restored  unless  Lycurgns  w’cre  killed,  the 
Edonians  carried  him  to  mount  Pnngacum,  where 
he  was  tom  to  pieces  by  horses.  According  to 
Sophocles  {Antuj.  955),  Lycurgus  was  entombed 
in  a rock.<«2.  King  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aleusand 
Neaera,  brother  of  Cepbeus  and  Augc,  husband  of 
Cleophile,  Eurynome.  or  Antinoe,  and  father  of  An- 
caeus,  Epochus,  Amphidamas,  and  lasus.  Lycurgus 
killed  AraVihous,  who  used  to  fight  with  a club. 
Lycurgus  bequeathed  this  club  to  his  slave  Ereu- 
thalion,  his  sons  having  died  before  him.«^8.  Son 
of  Pronax  and  brother  of  Amphithea,  the  wife  of 
Adrastus.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  and  fought  with  Amphiaraus.  He 
is  mentioned  among  those  whom  Aesculapius  called 
to  life  again  after  their  death. King  of  Neroea, 
son  of  Pheres  and  Periclymene,  brother  of  Admetut. 
husband  of  Euiydicc  or  Amphithea,  and  father  of 
Opheltes. 

Lj^urynf,  1.  The  Spartan  legislator.  Of  his 
personal  history  we  have  no  certain  information  ; 
and  there  are  such  discrepancies  respecting  him  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  many  modem  critics  have 
denied  his  teal  existence  altogether.  The  more  ge- 
nerally received  account  about  him  waits  follows : — 
Lycurgus  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  brother  of  Polydeetes.  The  latter  succeeded 
his  father  os  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  died, 
leaving  his  queen  with  child.  The  ambitious 
woman  proposed  to  Lycurgus  to  destroy  her  off- 
spring if  he  would  share  the  throne  w'ilfa  her.  Ho 
seemingly  consented ; but  when  she  had  given 
birth  to  a son  (C'harilaus),  he  openly  proclaimed 
him  king;  and  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  guardian. 
But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitions  designs,  with 
which  the  opposite  party  charged  him,  Lycurgus  left 
Sparta,  and  set  out  on  bii  celebrated  travels,  w hich 
have  been  magnilied  to  a fabulous  extent.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Crete,  and  there  to  have 
, studied  the  wise  laws  of  Minos.  Next  he  went  to 
Ionia  ami  Etn'pt,  and  is  reported  to  have  pene- 
trated into  Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia 
he  is  said  to  h.'ive  met  either  with  Homer  himself, 
oral  least  with  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  mother  country.  The  return  of 
Lycurgus  to  Sparta  was  bailed  by  all  punies. 
Sparta  was  in  a state  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
and  he  w’ts  considered  as  the  man  who  alone  could 
cure  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state.  He  under- 
took the  task  ; yet  before  he  set  to  work,  he 
strengthened  himself  with  the  authority  of  the 
Dclpiiic  oracle,  and  with  a strong  party  of  influential 
men  at  Sparta.  The  reform  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  altogether  peaceably.  The  new  ditisinn  of 
the  land  among  tiie  citizens  must  have  violated 
many  existing  interests.  Bat  all  opposition  was  over- 
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borne,  and  the  whole  constitution,  militarr  and  civile 
was  remodelled.  After  Lycurgns  had  obtained  for 
hit  instittitions  an  approring  oracle  of  the  national 
god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a promise  from  the  people 
not  to  make  any  alterations  in  his  laws  before  his 
return.  And  now  he  left  Sparta  to  finish  his  life 
in  voluntary  exile,  in  order  that  hia  countrymen 
might  be  Iwund  by  their  oath  to  preserve  his  con^ 
stilulion  inviolate  for  ever.  Where  and  bow  he 
died  nobody  could  telL  He  vanished  from  the 
earth  like  a god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but  hia 
spirit;  and  he  was  honoured  as  a god  at  Sparta 
with  a temple  and  yearly  sacrificea  down  to  the 
latest  times.  The  date  of  Lycurgua  is  wiously 
given,  but  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than 
ft.  c.  8‘25.  — Lycurgus  was  regarded  through  all 
subsequent  ages  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and 
therefore  almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were 
ascribed  to  him  as  their  author.  We  therefore 
propose  to  give  here  a sketch  of  the  Spartan  instU 
tuiion,  referring  for  details  to  the  Diet  of  Antiq, ; 
though  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  constitution 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Lycurgus.  The  Spartan 
constitution  was  of  a mixed  nature : the  monarchi- 
cal principle  was  represented  by  the  kings,  the 
aristocracy  by  the  senate,  and  the  demncmtical 
element  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  subse- 
quently by  their  representatives,  the  ephors.  The 
king*  had  originally  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
high  priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war;  but  in 
all  of  these  departments  they  were  in  coarse  of 
time  superseded  more  or  less.  At  judges  they  re- 
tained only  a particular  branch  of  jurisdiction,  that 
referring  to  the  succession  of  property.  As  militarr 
commanders  they  were  restrict^  and  watched  by 
commissioners  sent  by  the  senate ; the  functions  of 
high  priest  were  curtailed  least,  p4*rhaps  because 
least  obnoxious.  In  compensation  for  the  low  of 
power,  the  kings  enjoyed  great  honours,  both 
during  their  life  and  after  their  death.  Still 
the  principle  of  monarchy  wae  very  weak  among 
the  Spartans. — The  powers  of  the  senate  were 
very  important : they  had. the  ru^ht  of  originating 
and  discussing  all  measures  before  they  could  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  popular  assembly  ; 
they  bad,  in  conjunction  with  the  ephors,  to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions ; and  they  were  judges  m all  criminal  cases, 
w’ithout  being  bound  by  any  written  code.  Foroll 
this  they  were  not  responsible,  holding  their  office 
for  life.-^Dut  with  ail  these  powers,  the  elders 
formi'd  no  nal  arislocmcy.  They  were  not  chosen 
either  for  property  qualihcation  or  for  noble  birth. 
The  senate  was  open  to  the  poorest  citizen,  who, 
during  6U  years,  had  been  obedient  to  the  laws  and 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  bis  duties. — The 
mass  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pore 
Doric  descent,  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state.  The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every 
Spartan  of  30  years  of  age,  and  of  unblemished 
character ; only  those  were  excluded  who  bad  not 
the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to  the  sy^ 
sitio.  They  met  at  stated  times,  to  decide  on  all 
important  questions  brought  before  them,  after  a 
previous  discussion  in  the  senate.  They  had  no 
right  of  amendment,  bnt  only  that  of  simple  appro^al 
or  rejection,  which  was  given  in  the  rudest  form 
pn««ible,  by  shouting.  The  popular  ast^nbly,  how- 
ever, had  neither  frequent  nor  very  important  oc- 
casions for  directly  exerting  their  sovereign  power. 


Their  chief  activity  consisted  in  delegating  it ; 
hence  arose  the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  popular  element  of 
the  constitution.  The  ephors  answer  in  every 
chameteristie  feature  to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity  and  in- 
significance ; btit  at  the  end  they  engrossed  the 
whole  power  of  the  state. — With  reference  to  their 
subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a most  decided 
aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitanu  of 
the  country,  under  name  of  the  Ptrioiciy  were 
allowed  indeed  to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  but 
lost  all  civil  rights,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
state  a rent  for  the  land  that  u'as  It^ft  them.  But 
a great  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
a state  of  perfect  slavery,  dififerent  from  that  of  the 
slaves  of  Athens  and  Home,  and  more  similar  to 
I thevillanage  of  the  feudal  ages.  These  were  called 
I Utitis.  They  were  allotted  with  patches  of  land,  to 
individual  members  of  the  ruling  class.  They  tilled 
the  land,  and  paid  a fixed  rent  to  their  viatUrSy  not, 
as  the  perioici,  to  the  state.  The  number  of  these 
miserable  creatures  was  large.  They  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  by  the  Spartans,  and  were 
frequently  put  to  death  by  their  oppressor*.  — The 
Spartans  formed,  as  it  were,  an  army  of  invaders  in 
an  enemy's  country,  their  city  was  a camp,  and 
every  man  a soldier.  At  Spaiia,  the  citizen  only 
existed  for  the  state  ; he  had  no  interest  but  the 
state's,  and  no  property  but  what  belonged  to  the 
state.  It  was  a fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stituti<Mi,  that  all  citizens  were  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  on  equal  portion  of  Uie  common  pro- 
perty*. This  was  done  in  order  to  secure  to  Ihe 
commonwealth  a largo  number  of  citizens  and  sol- 
diers. free  from  labour  for  their  sustenance,  and 
able  to  devote  their  w*hole  time  to  warlike  exer- 
cises, in  order  thus  to  keep  up  the  ascendtincy  of 
Sparta  over  her  perioici  and  helots.  The  Sparians 
were  to  be  warriors  and  nothing  but  warriors. 
Therefore,  not  only  all  mechanical  labour  was 
thought  to  degrade  them  ; not  only  was  husbandry 
despised  and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  use  of  iron  money  ; but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  sciences  were  so  elTectunlly  stifled,  that  Sparta 
i*  a blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and  literature 
of  Greece.  The  state  took  care  of  a Spartan  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  superintended  bU  edu- 
cation in  the  minutest  points.  This  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  youth,  but  extended  throughout  his 
whole  life.  The  lyssitia,  or,  as  they  were  called 
at  Sparta,  phiditio,  the  common  meals,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  educational  institution  ; for  at  these 
meals  subjecU  of  general  interest  were  discussed 
and  political  questions  debated.  The  youths  and 
boys  used  to  eat  separately  from  the  men,  in  their 
own  divisions.  2.  A Lacedaemonian,  who,  though 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  was  chosen  k iiig,  in  b.  c.  2*20, 
together  with  Agesipolis  111.,  after  the  death  ot 
Cleoroenes.  It  was  not  long  before  he  deposed  his 
colleague  and  made  himself  sole  sovereign,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  Ephori.  He  cairied  on  war 
against  Philip  V. of  Macedon,and  theAchaeans.  lie 
died  about  2 10,  and  Machanidas  then  made  himself 
tyrant.  *8.  An  Attic  orator,  son  of  Lycophron, 
who  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobu- 
tadae,  was  boro  at  Athens,  about  b.  C.  386.  He 
was  a diKiplo  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  In  public 
life  he  was  a warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Demo- 
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•thenec,  and  wu  Dnirenally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  moet  virtuous  citizens  and  upright  lUtetmen  of 
his  age.  He  was  thrice  appointed  Taniaa  or  ma* 
nager  of  the  public  revenue,  and  held  this  office 
each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  337.  He 
dischaiged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  such  abi>  | 
lity  and  integrity,  that  be  raised  the  public  reve- 
nue to  the  sum  of  1200  talents.  One  of  his  laa*s  | 
oiacted  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected  tl  | 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripidea,  and  that  j 
copies  of  their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the  I 
public  archives.  He  often  appeared  as  a successful ' 
accuser  in  the  Athenian  courts,  but  he  himself  aas 
as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  his  enemies.  He  died  while 
holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysiu,  in  323.  A fragment  of  an  inscription, 
containing  an  account  of  his  administration  of  the 
iiiiances,  is  still  eztanU  There  were  15  orations 
of  Lycurgus  extant  in  antiquity  ; but  only  one  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  the  oration  against  Leo- 
crates,  which  was  delivered  in  330.  The  style  is 
noble  and  grand,  but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing. 
The  oration  is  printed  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  Attic  orators.  [DuiosTHBNsa.] 

L^oa  (Aoaos).  1 Son  of  Poseidon  and  Co- 
laeno,  who  was  transferred  by  his  father  to  the 
islands  of  the  blessed.  By  Alcyone,  the  sister  of 
Celaeno,  Poseidon  begot  Hyrieus,  the  father  of  the 
followtng.«MB.  Son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonta,  and  bro- 
ther of  Nycteus.  Polydonis,  king  of  Thebes,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  by  whom  he  bad  a son 
Labdacus  ; and  on  his  death  he  left  the  government 
of  Thebes  and  the  guardianship  of  Labdacus  to  hii 
father-in-law.  Nycteus  afterwards  fell  in  battle 
against  Epopeus.  king  of  Sicyon,  who  had  carried 
away  his  beautiful  daughter  Antiope.  Lycos  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  government  of  Thebes,  and 
ia  the  guardianship  of  Labdacus.  He  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  LalMlacos  when  the  latter  had 
grown  up.  On  the  death  of  Labdactu  soon  aftt-r- 
wards,  Lycus  ognin  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Thebes,  ajul  undertook  thegnardianship  of  IjMiua,the 
son  of  Labdacus.  Lycus  inarched  agninst  Epopeus, 
whom  he  pat  to  death  (according  to  other  accounts 
Epopeus  fell  in  the  war  with  N\rcteiis),  and  he 
carried  away  Antiope  to  Thebes.  She  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelly  by  Dirce,the  wife  of  Lycus; 
in  revenge  for  which  her  sons  by  Zeus,  Amphion 
and  Zethoa,  afterwards  put  to  death  both  Lycus 
and  Dirce.  [AMrMtOM.]— »8.  Son  of  No.  2,  or, 
according  to  others,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  also  king 
of  Thebes.  In  the  absence  of  Hercules,  Lycus  | 
attempted  to  kill  his  wife  Megaraand  her  children, 
but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Hercules. "»■ 
4.  Son  of  Pandion,  aud  brother  of  Aegeus,  Nisus, 
and  Pallas.  He  was  expelled  by  Aegeus,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Tennili,  which 
was  called  Lycta  after  him.  He  was  honoured  at 
Athens  as  a hero,  and  the  Lyceum  derived  its 
name  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Andonia  in  Measenia. 
He  is  sometimes  also  described  as  an  ancient 
prophet,  and  the  family  of  the  Lycomedae,  at  Athens, 
traced  their  name  and  origin  from  him.  *^3.  Son  of 
Dnscylns,  and  king  of  the  Mariandyniana,  who 
received  Hercules  and  the  Argonauu  with  hospi- 
tality. »6.  Of  Rhegiuro,tbe  father,  real  or  adoptive, 
of  the  poet  Lycophron,  was  an  historical  writer  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereua. 

(A^oi),  the  oame  of  sererel  rivera,  which 
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are  said  to  be  so  called  fitim  the  impetuosity  of 
their  current.  1.  a little  river  of  Biihyni.x, 

falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  «2. 
(6>n»ciscA-Cft<ii),  a cmisiderai'le  river  of  Pontna, 
rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  ffnwing  W.  into  the  Iris  at  Eiipatoria. 
— i.  a considerable  river  of  Phrvj^ia, 

flowing  from  E.  to  W.  past  Colossae  and  Lao. 
dicca  into  the  Maeander.  »4.  (A^aAr-e/-/Te///),  a 
river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into  the  sen  N.  of  Bery- 
tus.— 6.  {Great  Zub  or  6Va-.Sii),  a river  of  As- 
syria, rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
and  flowing  S.  W.  into  the  Tigris  just  below  La- 
rissa {Nimramd).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon. 

Lyddft  (vd  Ai'dSa,  d AilSSi) : Lud)^  a town  of 
Palestine.  S.  E.  of  Joppa,  and  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  junction  of  several  roads  which  lead  from 
the  sea-coast,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Jewish  War,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  called 
Diospolia 

L^dla  (Ao3ta:  Au3dr,  Lydtis),  a district  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  me  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
$..  and  between  Phrygia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegean  Sea  on  the  W*.  Its  boundaries  varied  so 
much  at  different  times,  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed with  any  approach  to  exactness  till  we 
come  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  over  W*.  Asia. 
At  that  time  the  N.  botindar}',  towards  Mysia,  was 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  N.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sardene,  a S.  W. 
branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus:  the  E.  boundary 
towards  Phrygia  whs  an  imaginary  line : and  the 
S.  boundary  towards  Caria  was  the  river  Mneander, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  range  of 
mountains  which,  under  the  name  of  Messogis 
{Koftam^  Dagk)  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mneander,  and  is  a N.  W'.  prolongation  of 
the  Taiirua  From  the  E.  part  of  this  range,  in 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  Lydia,  another  branches  off  to 
the  N.  W„  and  runs  to  the  \V.  far  out  into  the 
Aegean  Sra,  where  it  forms  the  peninsula  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Chios.  This  chain,  which  is  called 
Tmolus  {Kisi/Ja  J/hm  divides  Lydia  into 

2 unequal  valiies  ; of  which  the  S.  and  smaller  is 
watered  by  the  river  Cxyntkr,  and  the  N.  forms 
the  great  plain  of  the  Hkrmus:  these  valiies  are 
very  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hennus 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  E.  part  of  Lydia,  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Phii  gia,  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Hennus  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  elevated  plain, 
showing  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  hence  called 
Cataci’caumflne  (HaroKittavfidnf).  In  the  boun- 
daries of  Lydia,  as  just  described,  the  strip  of 
coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  included,  but  the  name 
is  sometimes  used  in  a narrower  signification,  so  as 
to  exclude  Ionia.  In  early  times  the  country  had 
another  name,  Mae3nla  MatoWa),  by 

which  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer  ; and  this  name 
was  afterwards  applied  specifically  to  the  E.  and  S. 
port  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  cont^istinction  to  it, 
the  name  Lydia  was  used  for  the  N.W.  part.  In 
the  mythical  legends  the  common  name  of  the 
people  and  country,  Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived 
from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  the  first  king.  The 
Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a race  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Carians  and  the  Alysians,*  with 
whom  they  observed  a common  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Carius  at  Mylasa : they  also  prac- 
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tUed  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  other  Phrygian 
curtoma  Aniidit  the  unccrtaintiei  of  the  early 
legends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a rery  early 
seat  of  Asiatic  civilixation,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  Greeks.  The  Lydian 
monarchy,  which  was  founded  at  Sardis,  before  the 
time  of  authentic  history,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  different  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halve  were  for  the  first 
time  united.  Tradition  mentioned  3 dynasties  of 
kings  ; the  Aty&dae,  which  ended  (according  to 
the  backward  computations  of  chronologers)  alx>ut 
B.C.  1221  ; the  Jleraclldae,  which  rcign^  605 
years,  down  to  7lfl  ; and  the  Mermn&dae,  160 
years,  down  to  566.  Only  the  last  dynasty  can 
be  safely  regarded  at  historical,  and  the  fabulous 
element  has  a large  place  in  the  details  of  their 
history : their  names  and  computed  dates  were : — 
( I ) dYQift,B.c.  716 — 678  ; (2)  Ardv*,  678 — 
629;  (3)  Sadvattbs,  629 — 617 ; (4)  Alvattjss, 
617 — 560  ; (5)  Crobsus,  560  (or  earlier) — 546  ; 
under  whose  names  an  account  is  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its 
overthrow  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  Under 
these  kings,  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  civilised,  industrious,  and  wealthy  people, 
practising  Agriculture,  comroeroe,  and  mauufacturcs, 
and  acquainted  with  various  arts  ; and  exercising, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
Ionia,  an  important  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Greek  civilisation.  Among  the  inventions,  or  im- 
provements, which  the  Greeks  arc  said  to  have  de* 
rived  from  them,  were  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of 
fine  fabrics  ; various  processes  of  metallurgy  ; the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  which  the  Lydians 
are  said  first  to  have  coined,  the  former  from  the 
gold  found  on  Tmolus  and  from  the  golden  sands 
of  the  Pactolus  ; and  various  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  the  scale  or  mode  of  music 
called  the  I^ian^  and  the  form  of  the  lyre  called 
the  magadis.  (See  Diet,  of  Antiq.y  Mtuica).  The 
Lydians  had  also  public  games  similar  to  those  of 
the  Greeks.  Their  high  civilisation,  however,  w'as 
combined  with  a lax  morality,  and,  after  the  Persian 
conquest,  when  they  were  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
carry  arms,  they  sank  gradually  into  a hye-word 
for  effeminate  Inxuriousness,  and  their  very  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  by 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  Under  the  Persians, 
Lydia  and  Mysia  formed  the  2nd  satrapy : after  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia  belonged  first  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  next  (after  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans)  to  those  of  Per- 
gamut,  and  so  passed,  by  the  bluest  of  Attalus 
1 1 1.,  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia. 

LydUdea  (At/SidSr^f),  a citixen  of  Megalopolis, 
who,  though  of  an  obscure  family,  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  about  R.C. 
244.  In  234  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  sove- 
reignty, and  permitted  Megalopolis  to  join  the 
Achaean  l^eague  as  a free  state.  He  was  elected 
several  times  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
became  a formidable  rival  to  Aratus.  lie  fell  in 
battle  against  Cleometies,  226. 

LydUa  or  Ludiu  (Avdtat,  Ion.  Av3tirf,  Aov- 
Siai : Kam$mak  or  A/iavroaero),  a river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, rises  in  Eordaea,  passes  Edesaa,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  lake  bn  which  Pella  is  situ- 
ated, falls  into  the  Axius,  a short  distance  from  . 
the  Tbermaic  gulfi  In  the  upper  port  of  its  course  | 
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it  is  called  the  Eordaeon  river  (^pSatchf  sr»> 
Tcyibt)  by  Airian.  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  by 
mistake  makes  the  Lydias  unite  with  the  Hali* 
acmon,  the  latter  of  which  is  \Y.  of  the  former. 

Lydu  (AifSot),  son  of  Atys  and  Callitheo,  and 
brother  of  T>Trhenus,  said  to  have  been  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 

Lydna,  Joannes  Lanrantlni,  was  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  Lydus  or 
the  Lydian),  in  a.  o.  490.  He  held  various  public 
oflices,  and  lived  to  on  advanced  age.  He  wrote : 
1.  Ilf  pi  ffvyypa^y  De  MmsHfUt  Libery  of 

which  there  are  two  epitoniae,  or  summaries,  and  a 
fragment  extant.  2.  Ilfpl  ^ A/ogM 

MiraiibuM  ReiptdfUcae  liomarKu.  3.  Ilfpl 
De  OiUniis.  The  work  De  MenAhua  is  an  histori- 
cal commentary  on  the  Homan  calendar,  with  an 
account  of  the  various  festivals,  derived  from  n 
great  number  of  authorities,  most  of  which  have 
perished.  Of  the  two  summaries  of  this  carious 
work,  the  larger  one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the 
shorter  one  by  Maximus  Planudes.  The  work 
De  Mwpttraitbtu  was  thought  to  have  perished, 
hut  was  discovered  by  Villoison  in  the  sub«irbs  of 
Constantinople,  in  1785.  The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837. 

Ly^ij^  (AirySo^u).  1.  Of  Naxoa,  a dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  island 
in  the  straggle  with  the  oligarchy.  He  conquered 
the  latter,  and  obtained  thereby  the  chief  power  in 
the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistratus  in  bis  third  re- 
turn to  Athens  ; but  during  his  absence  his  ene- 
mies seem  13  have  got  the  upper  hand  again  ; for 
Pisistratus  afterwards  subdued  the  island,  and 
made  Lygdarois  tyrant  of  it,  about  B.C.  540.  In 
532  he  assisted  Poly'crates  in  obtaining  the  tyranny 
of  Samos.  M 2.  Father  of  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Halicarnassus,  the  contemporary  of  Xerxes. 8. 
Tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  the  son  of  Pisindelis,  and 
the  grandson  of  Artemisia.  The  historian  Herodo- 
tus is  said  to  hare  taken  an  active  part  in  delivering 
hU  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  this  Lygdamis. 

Lygli  or  LigU,  an  important  people  in  Ger- 
many, bet«*een  the  V'iadut  {Oder)  and  the  Vis- 
tula, in  the  modem  Silesia  and  /'osra,  were 
bounded  by  the  Burgundioncs  on  the  N,,  the 
Goths  on  the  E.,  the  Rastamaa  and  Osi  on  the 
W.,  and  the  Marsiiigi,  Silinne  and  Semnones  on 
the  S.  They  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Manimi,  Duni,  Eiysii, 
Burii,  Arii,  Naharvnli  and  Helveoonae.  They 
first  appt^ar  in  history  as  members  of  the  great 
Marcomannic  league  formed  by  Maroboduus  in 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberiua  In  the  3rd 
edntury  some  of  the  Lygii  migrated  with  the  Bur- 
gundians W.’Wards,  and  settled  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

LynCMtis  (Airyin^trTtt),  a district  in  the  S.  W. 
of  Macedonia,  N.  of  the  river  Krigon,  and  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Lyn* 
oeatae,  were  Illyrians,  and  were  originally  an 
independent  people,  who  were  governed  by  ihoir 
own  princes,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  family 
of  the  Bacchiadae.  The  Lyncestae  appear  to  have 
become  subject  to  Macedonia  by  a marriage  be- 
tween the  royal  fiunilies  of  the  2 countries.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  LynctlS  (^ 
Adyivof),  though  Hbraclia  at  a later  time  be- 
came the  chief  town  in  the  districL  Near  Lyncus 
was  a river,  the  W'aters  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  as  intoxkauiig  as  wine.  (Or.  A/«I.  xv.  329.) 
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LynMOf  (Atryxe^s).  1.  One  of  the  50  tone  of 
Aefrrptui,  wboee  life  vru  laved  by  hie  wife  Hy« 
pmnneetm,  when  all  hie  other  brothere  were 
murdered  by  the  daiiithteri  of  Danaue  on  their 
wedding  night.  [Aboyptus.]  Danaiu  thereupon 
kept  Hypermnestra  in  strict  confinement,  but  wae 
after«*ar^  prerailcd  upon  to  give  her  to  Lynceut, 
who  iuoceeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Argot.  Ac* 
cording  to  a difierent  legends  Lynceue  elew  l^aua 
and  ail  the  tieterm  of  Hypenmiettra,  in  revenge  for 
hit  brothert.  Lynceui  a'at  tucceeded  at  king  of 
Argoe  by  bit  son  AfiAS.»>d.  Son  of  Aphareut  | 
and  Arene,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  and  fiimout  for  bit  keen  sight.  He  it 
also  mentioned  among  the  Calvdunian  hunters, 
and  was  slain  by  Pollux.  For  details  respecting 
his  death,  tee  p.  b.  «8.  Of  Samoa,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Theophrastus,  and  the  brother  of  the  his- 
torian Duris,  was  a contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  his  rival  in  conric  poetry.  He  survived  Me- 
nander, upon  whom  he  wrote  a book.  He  seems 
to  have  Wn  more  distinguished  as  a grammariau 
and  historian  than  as  a comic  poeL 

Lynotu,  kmg  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  murder  Triptolemus,  who 
came  to  him  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  was 
Detamoq>hosed  by  the  goddess  into  a lynx. 

Lyreia  or  Lyrceom  (Aop«fia,  Avpxsioe),  a 
small  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

Lyrneuiu  (AvpvTr^<rds),  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  fre({uently  mentioned  by 
Homer : destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Lyunder  (AwrfLy5pos\n  Spartan,  wds  of  servile 
origin,  or  at  least  the  offspring  of  a marriage 
between  a freeman  and  a woman  of  inferior  con- 
dition. He  obtained  the  citizenship,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spartan 
generoU  and  diplomatists.  In  B.C.  407,  he  a*as 
sent  out  to  succeed  Cratesippidas  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  off  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Kphesus,  and  toon  obtained 
great  influence,  not  only  with  tbc  Greek  cities, 
but  also  with  Cyrus,  who  supplied  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  to  pay  bis  sailors.  Next  year,  401), 
he  was  succeeded  by  Callicmtidas.  In  one  year 
the  reputation  and  influence  of  Lysandcr  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  Cyrus  and  the  Spartan  allies  in 
Asia  requested  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint 
Lysander  again  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  The 
Lacedaemonian  law,  however,  did  not  allow  the 
office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by  the  same 
person  ; and,  accordingly,  Aracus  m-os  sent  out  in 
405,  as  the  nominal  commander-in-chief,  while 
Lysandcr,  virtually  invented  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  aflfairs,  had  the  title  of  vice-admiral 
{dwtaroXtvs).  In  this  year  he  brought  the  l*eio- 
poimcsian  war  to  a conclusion,  by  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegos-potami. 
Only  8 Athenian  ships  made  their  escape  under 
the  command  of  Conon.  He  afterwards  sailed  to 
Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of  404  the  city  enpitu* 
litteil  ; the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus  were  destroyed,  and  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government  established,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
30  Tyrants.  Lysander  was  now  by  far  the  most 
powerful  man  in  Greece,  and  be  displayed  more 
than  the  usual  pride  and  haughtiness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Spartan  commanders  in  foreign 
countries.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  care  that  his  exploits  should  be  celebrated 
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by  the  most  illuatrious  poets  of  his  time.  He 
always  kept  the  poet  Choerilus  in  his  retinue  ; and 
bis  praises  were  also  sung  by  Antilochus,  Anti- 
machus  of  Colophon,  and  Nicentus  of  Heracleo. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  Greek 
citict  erected  altars  as  to  a god,  oflfered  eacrifices, 
and  celebrated  festivals.  His  power  and  ambition 
caused  the  Spartan  government  uneasiness,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Ephors  recalled  him  from  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  he  hod  again  repaired,  and  for  some  years 
kept  him  without  any  public  employment  On  the 
death  of  Agis  II.  in  397,  he  secured  the  sucoession 
I for  Agesilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  in  opposition  to 
: Leotychides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  He 
did  not  receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gratitude  he  bad 
expected.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  30  in  number,  which  was  appointed  to 
accompany  the  new  king  in  his  expe^tion  into 
Asia  in  396.  Agesilaus  purposely  thwarted  all 
his  designs,  and  refused  all  the  &vouri  which  be 
asked.  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  meditated 
in  the  Spartan  constitution,  by  abolishing  heredi- 
tary royalty,  and  making  the  throne  elective.  He 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  gods  in  favour  of  bis  scheme,  and  to  have  tried 
in  succession  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodono,  and 
Zeus  Ammon,  but  without  success.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  ventured  upon  any  overt  act,  and  his 
enterprise  was  cut  short  b^  his  death  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tbc  Boeotian 
war  in  395,  Lysandcr  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
one  army,  and  the  king  Pausanias  at  the  head  of 
another.  Lysander  inarched  against  Haliartus  and 
perished  in  battle  under  the  v^ls,  395. 

Lysaadra  (AocavSpa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  after  hU  death 
to  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Ljsimachiia  After  the 
murder  of  her  2nd  husband,  B.  c.  284  [Aoathc^ 
ctKA,  No.  3],  she  fled  to  Asia,  and  besought  a»> 
sistance  from  Seleucus.  The  latter  in  consequence 
marched  against  Lyaimachus,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  281. 

LysanXat  (Av<rarlas).  L Tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  to  gratify  Cleopatra, 
B.  c.  36.  8.  A descendant  of  the  last,  who  a*as 

tetrarch  of  Abilene  at  the  time  when  our  Savioor 
entered  upon  bis  ministry.  (Luke,  iii.  1.) 

Lytlaa  (Avoias),  an  Attic  orator,  wni  bom  at 
Athena,  a.  c.  458.  He  was  the  son  of  Cephalua, 
who  was  a native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  taken  up 
bis  abode  at  Athena,  on  the  invitation  of  Pe- 
ricles. At  the  age  of  15,  Lysias  and  his  brothera 
joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  443.  He  there  completed  his 
education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans, 
Tisias  and  Nicias.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  seems  to  lutve 
taken  part  in  the  administnition  of  the  city.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Spartan  party  from  Thurii,  as  a par- 
tisan of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to 
Athens,  41 1.  During  the  rule  of  the  30  Ty- 
rants (404),  ha  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of 
the  government,  his  large  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ; but  he  escaped, 
and  took  refuge  at  Megara.  He  joined  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  the  exiles,  and  in  order  to  render  them 
eflectuol  assistance,  he  sacrificed  all  that  remained 
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of  fa  is  fortnne.  He  gare  the  patiioU  dmefamu 
and  200  shields^  and  engaged  a band  of  300  mer- 
cenaries. Thraaybnliis  procured  him  the  Athenian 
franchise,  which  he  had  not  poasetsed  hitherto, 
since  he  was  the  son  of  a foreigner  ; bat  be  was 
afterwards  deprived  of  this  right,  b^use  it  had 
been  conferred  witbont  a probnlenma.  Henceforth 
he  lived  at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself, 
as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
for  others,  and  died  in  378,  at  the  age  of  80.— 
Lysias  wrote  a great  number  of  orations  ; and 
among  those  which  were  current  under  his  name, 
the  ancient  critics  reckoned  230  as  genoine.  Of 
these  35  only  are  extant ; and  even  some  of  these 
are  incomplete,  and  others  are  probably  spurioos. 
Most  of  these  orations  were  composed  after  his 
return  from  Thnrii  to  Athena  The  only  one 
which  he  delivered  himself  is  that  against  Rrato-. 
sthcnes,  403.  The  language  of  Lysias  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  ancient  writers 
agreed  that  bit  orations  were  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance.  His  style  is  always  clear  and 
lucid  ; and  his  delineations  of  character  striking 
and  tnie  to  life.  The  orations  of  Lysias  tre  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.  fDa- 
MorrHiNKs.]  The  best  separate  editions  sre  by 
Foertsch,  Lips.  1829:  and  by  Franx,  Monac.  1831. 

Lynmachla  or  -la  < Amtijuax^S  • 

AMTi^iaxvvs).  L an  important  town 

on  the  N.  R.  of  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  with 
the  mainland,  was  fonnded  B.  c.  309  by  Lysv 
machns  who  removed  to  his  new  city  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Cardia.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  but  was  restored  by  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Under  the  Romani  it  greatly  dedined  ; 
but  Ju.stinian  bailt  a strong  fortress  on  the  spot, 
which  he  called  Hexamiliam  (^Lfc^uAtoe),  doubt- 
less, from  the  width  of  the  isthmus,  under  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  ^ 
3.  A town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Aetolia,  near  Pleuron, 
situated  on  a lake  of  the  suae  name,  which  was 
more  anciently  called  Hydra.  ! 

Ljdmiehvs  (Auirl/iaxot),  king  of  Thrace,  was 
a Macedonian  by  birth,  and  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, but  of  mean  origin,  his  father  Agathocles 
having  been  originally  a Peneit  or  serf  in  Sicily. 
He  w’as  early  distinguished  for  his  undaunted 
courage,  ns  well  as  for  his  great  activity  and 
stren^rth  of  body.  We  are  told  by  Q.  Cnrtius  that 
Lyrimachus,  when  hunting  in  Syria,  had  killed  a 
lion  of  immense  fixe  single-handed  ; and  this  cir- 
cumstance that  writer  regards  as  the  origin  of  a 
fable  gravely  related  by  many  authors,  that  on 
account  of  some  offence,  Lysimachus  had  been  shut 
up  by  order  of  .\lexander  in  the  lame  den  with  a 
lion  ; but  though  unarmed,  bad  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  animal,  and  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
in  consideration  of  his  courage.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c. 
323),  Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as 
far  as  the  Danube  were  assigned  to  Lysimachus. 
For  some  years  be  was  actively  engaged  in  war 
with  the  warlike  barbarians  that  bordered  his  pro- 
vince on  the  N.  At  length,  in  .316,  he  joined  the 
Irnjfue  which  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cassander 
had  formed  against  Antigonus ; but  he  did  not 
take  any  active  part  in  the  war  for  some  time.  In 
306  he  took  the  Utle  of  king,  when  k was  as- 
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famed  by  Antigonns,  Ptolemy,  Seleoeui,  and  Cat- 
Bander.  In  302  Lysimachus  crossed  over  into 
Alia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigonus,  while  Selencus 
also  advanced  against  the  latter  from  the  East.  In 
301  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  effected  a junction, 
and  gained  a decisive  victory  at  Ipsus  over  Anti- 
gonus and  his  son  Demetrius.  Antigonus  fell  on 
the  field,  and  Demetrius  became  a fugitive.  The 
conqiArors  divided  between  them  the  dominions  of 
the  vanquished  ; and  Lysimachus  obtained  for  his 
share  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegoean  to  the  heart  of 
Phrygia.  In  29)  Lysimachus  crossed  the  Danube 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of 
the  Getoe ; but  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress  by  want  of  provisions,  and  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  surrender  with  bis  whole  army.  Dro- 
michaetes,  king  of  the  Getae;  treated  him  with  the 
utmoet  genenMity,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  In 
288  Lysimachus  united  with  Ptolemy, Seleucus,  and 
Pyrrhus,  in  a common  league  against  Demetrius, 
who  had  for  some  years  been  in  possession  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  now  preparing  to  march  into 
Alio.  Next  year,  287,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus 
invaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  abandoned  hr 
hii  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Pyrrhus  for  a time  obtained  possession  of 
tbs  Macedonian  throne,  but  he  was  expelled  by 
Lysimachus  io  286.  Lysimachus  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  had 
formed  part  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well 
as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  renmined 
in  undistiirbed  possession  of  these  vast  dominiona 
till  shortly  before  his  death.  His  downfall  was 
occasioned  by  a dork  domestic  tragedy.  His  wife 
Arsinoc,  daughter  of  Ptolemr  Soter,  had  long  hated 
her  step-son  Agathocles,  and  at  length,  by  false 
accusations,  induced  Lysimachus  to  put  his  son  to 
death.  This  bloody  de^  alienatt^  the  minds  of  his 
subjects ; and  many  cities  of  Asia  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles, 
fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of  Seleucus  who 
forthwith  invaded  the  dominions  of  Ly^imachns. 
The  two  monarchs  met  in  the  plain  of  Corns  (Cc- 
rupedion)  ; and  Lysimachus  fell  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  b.c.  ?R1.  He  was  in  his  80ih  year  ot 
the  time  of  his  death.  — Lysimachus  founded  Lv- 
SIMACHIA,  on  the  Helleapont,  and  also  enlarged  and 
rebuilt  many  other  cities. 

Lyiiatellq  (if  AvtriutAfta  a marsh  near 

Syracuse  in  Sicily,  proluihly  the  sttne  ns  the  marsh 
more  anciently  called  Syraco  from  which  the  town 
of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Lyilndt  (Aoirtsdn:  yfyr/aa9),  a town  in  Pi- 
sidia,  S.  of  the  lake  AMAnia. 

Lysipput  (Ai^iswot),  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  Originally  a 
simple  workman  in  bronze  (^i5cr  aeran'fw),  he  roso 
to  the  eminence  which  he  afterwards  obtained  by 
the  direct  study  of  nature.  He  rejected  the  last 
remains  of  the  old  conventional  rules  which  the 
early  artists  followed.  In  his  imitation  of  nature 
the  ideal  appears  almost  to  have  vanished,  or 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that  be  aimed  to 
idealise  merely  Aamua  boanty.  He  made  statues 
of  gods,  it  is  true ; but  even  in  this  field  of  art  his 
favourite  subject  was  the  human  hero  Hercules  ; 
while  his  portraits  seem  to  hare  been  the  chief 
foundation  of  his  fame.  The  works  of  Lysippus 
ve  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  Dumber 
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of  1500.  They  were  almoot  til,  if  not  all,  in 
bronze  ; in  consequence  of  which  none  of  them  .are 
extant  He  made  statues  of  Alexander  at  all 
periods  of  life,  and  in  many  ditferent  positions 
Alexander's  edict  is  well  known,  that  no  one 
should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  and  no  one  make  his 
statue  but  LTsippus.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
statues  was  that  in  which  Alexander  was  represented 
with  a lance,  which  was  considered  as  a sort  of 
companion  to  the  picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a 
thunderbolt,  by  Apelles. 

Lyiii  (Auotr ),  an  eminent  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, who,  driven  out  of  Italy  in  the  persecution 
of  his  sect,  betook  him^^lf  to  Thebes,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  Epaminondas,  by  whom  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Lyda,  a river  of  Caria,  only  mentioned  by  Livy 
(zxxriii.  15). 

LyiiitHtna,  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysippus, 
was  a statuary,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  making 
of  portraits.  He  was  the  first  who  took  a cast  of 
the  human  face  in  gypsum ; and  from  this  mould 
be  produced  copies  by  pouring  into  it  melted  wax. 

Ljftra  (rt  AverTpo,  rd  Awrrpa:  proh.  Karofiaph^ 
Kii.X  a city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  confines  of  loauria, 
celebrated  as  one  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  xir.) 
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ICacaa  fMdirai).  L A people  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  A/usonf.— 8.  An 
inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  that 
is,  the  part  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes. 

KaealU,  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium, 
which  was  said  to  possess  the  tomb  and  a sanctuary 
of  Philoctetes- 

Mic&r  or  Md^lretlS  (Mdmxp  or  MciirapeiJt).  1. 
Son  of  Helios  (or  Crinaciit)  and  Rhodos,  fled  from 
Rhodes  to  Lesbos  after  the  murder  of  Tenages. « 
d.  Son  of  Aeolns,  who  committed  incest  with  his 
sister  Canace.  [Cansck.]  — 3.  Son  of  Jason  and 
hfedea.  also  called  Mermerus  or  Mormorus. 

ICae&rla  (Moxopfa),  daughter  of  Hercules  and 
Deiantra. 

Mac&ria  (Maeapfa).  L A poetical  name  of 
several  islands,  such  as  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
prus. 8.  An  island  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicus  {Red  Sea),  off  the  coast  of  the  Troglo* 
dytne.  • 

Xaccabaai  (MoKKoflaioO,  tho  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or  Maccabaeus, 
a surname  which  he  obtained  from  his  glorious 
victories.  (From  the  Hebrew  makkab,  **a  hammer.'’) 
They  were  also  coiled  Asamonasi  {* AerofUfPatm), 
from  Asamonaeut.  or  Chosmon,  the  great-?mnd- 
father  of  Maltathias,  the  father  of  Judas  Maeca- 
bacus,  or.  in  a shorter  form,  Aemonaei  or  Haema- 
naei.  This  family  first  obuined  distinction  from 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  Aniiochus  IV. 
Epiphnnea,  king  of  Syria,  to  root  ont  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  introduce  the  Greek  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  Antiochus  published 
an  edict,  which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship 
thronghont  his  dominions.  At  Modin,  a tow'n  not 
flir  from  Lydda,  lived  Maltathias,  a man  of  the 
priestly  line  aird  of  deep  religious  filing,  who  had 
5 sons  in  the  vigour  of  their  days,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan.  When  the  officer 
of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin,  to  enforce 
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I obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mnttathias  not  only 
I refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  hat 
^ with  his  own  hand  struck  dead  the  first  retiegnde 
who  attempted  to  offer  sacrifice  on  the  heathen 
altar.  He  then  put  to  death  the  king's  officer,  and 
retired  to  the  mountains  with  his  5 sons  (b.c. 
167).  Their  numl>ers  daily  increased;  and  as 
opportunities  occurred,  they  issued  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  cut  of!  detachments  of  the 
Syrian  army,  destroyed  heathen  altars,  and  restored 
in  many  places  the  synagogues  and  the  open 
worship  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Within  a few 
months  the  insurrection  at  Modin  had  grown  into 
a war  for  national  independence.  But  the  toils  of 
such  a war  were  too  much  for  the  aged  frame  of 
Mattathias,  who  died  in  the  1st  year  of  the  revolt, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  Judas,  his  3rd  son.  1. 
Jadta,  who  assumed  the  samame  of  Maccahaeus, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with  which  it 
had  been  commenced.  After  meeting  with  great 
success,  he  at  length  fell  in  battle  against  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  1 Soter,  160.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  his  brother,  — 3.  Jonathan,  who 
maintained  the  cause  of  Jewish  independence  with 
equal  vigour  and  success  and  became  recognised 
as  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  the  minister  of  Antiochus  VI.,  who 
treacheronsiy  got  him  into  his  power,  144.  Jona- 
than was  succeed  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his 
hrother,~8.  Simon,  who  was  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  sons  of  Mattathias.  and  under  w'hose  government 
the  country  became  virtually  independent  of  Syria. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  together  with  2 of  his  tons, 
Judas  and  Mattathias.  135.  His  other  son  Joannes 
Hyreanus  escaped,  and  *-ucceeded  his  father.  4. 
Joumot  Hyrcanna  L was  high  priest  135^106. 
He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  ail 
intents  and  porpoaet  an  independent  monarch. 
[Htrcsnur.]  He  was  snceeeded  by  his  son 
Aristobulus  I.  *5.  Ariatobulas  I.,  was  the  first 
of  the  Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kingly  title, 
which  was  henceforth  borne  hy  hit  successors.  His 
reign  lasted  only  a year  106 — 105.  [ AntaroBULtra.] 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, Alexander 
Jannaena,  who  reigned  10.5— 7H.  [Alr.xandbr, 
p.  35,  a.}  He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow. 
Alexand^ra,  who  appointed  her  son  Hyreanus  II. 
to  the  priesthood,  and  held  the  supreme  power  78 
—69.  On  her  death  in  the  latter  year  her  son.— 
8.  Hyreanni  II.,  obtained  the  kingdom,  69.  but 
was  supplanted  almost  immediately  afterwards  by 
his  brother,  — 9.  Ariftobnlnj  II,,  who  obtained 
the  throne  68.  f Aristobulus.]  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history  of  the  house  of  the  Macio- 
bees  see  Htrcamus  II.  and  Hrrodxs  I. 

XaeMdnla  (MeureSoria:  Maasfldrss),  a country 
in  Europe,  N.  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  king  Msredon, 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Thyia.  a daiiffhter  of  Deucalion. 
The  name  first  occurs  in  Herodotus,  but  its  more 
ancient  form  appears  to  have  been  Mucitia  (Mo- 
ffcrfa)  ; and  accordingly  the  Macedonians  are 
sometimes  called'  Macftae.  The  country  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  named  Emathia.  The 
boundaries  of  Macedonia  differed  at  diflerent 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotns  the  name  A/oos* 
dome  designated  only  the  country  to  the  S and 
W.  of  the  river  Lydias.  The  boundaries  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time  of 
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Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  were  on  the  S. 
Olrmpus  and  the  Cambunian  momitaioc,  which 
separated  it  from  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  on  the  £. 
the  river  Strymon,  which  separated  it  from  Thrace, 
and  on  the  N.  and  W.  Illyria  and  Paoonia, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  no  well  defined 
limits.  Macedonia  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
conquests  of  Philip.  He  added  to  his  kingdom 
Paeonia  on  the  N.,  so  that  the  mountains  Scordus 
and  Orbelus  now  separated  it  from  Moesia ; a 
part  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river  Nestus, 
which  Thracian  district  was  usually  called  Aface- 
doHia  Ofije/ia  ; the  peninsula  Chalddice  on  the  S. ; 
and  on  the  W.  a part  of  Illyria,  as  far  as  the  lake 
Lychnitis.  On  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Romans,  b.c  IfiS,  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  4 districts,  which  w'ere  quite  independent  of 
one  another:  — I.  The  countiy  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus,  with  a part  of  Thrace  E.  of 
the  Nestus,  as  far  as  the  Hebnis,  and  also  in- 
cluding the  territory  of  Heraclea  Sintica  and 
Bisaltice,  W.  of  the  Strymon ; the  capital  of  this 
district  was  Amphipolis.  2.  The  country  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive  of  those 
parts  already  named,  but  including  Cbalcidice  ; 
the  capital  Thessnlonica.  3.  The  country  between 
the  Axius  and  Peneus  ; the  capital  Pell&  4.  The 
mountainous  country  in  the  W. ; the  capital  Pcla- 
gonia.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Achacans,  in 
14^,  Macedonia  was  formed  into  a Homan  pro- 
vince, and  Thessaly  and  Illyria  were  incorporated 
with  it ; bat  at  the  same  time  the  district  E.  of  the 
Nestus  was  again  assigned  to  Thrace.  The  Homan 
province  of  Macedonia  accordingly  extended  from 
the  Acgaean  to  the  Adriatic  seas,  and  a'as  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Achaia.  It  wns 
originally  governed  by  a proconsul  ; it  wns  made 
by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Caesar ; 
but  it  w'as  restored  to  the  ^senate  by  Claudius. 

<■ — Macedonia  may  be  described  ns  a large  plain, 
surrounded  on  3 sides  by  lofty  monntnina  Through 
this  plain,  however,  run  many  smaller  ranges  of 
moiintaint,  between  which  are  wide  and  lertile 
valleys,  extending  from  the  coast  fisr  into  the  in- 
terior. The  chief  mountains  were  Scordvs,  or 
ScARDUH,  on  the  N.W.  frimtier,  towards  Illyria 
and  Dardania  ; further  E.  Orbxlus  and  Scomiur, 
which  separated  it  from  Moesia ; and  Rhodope, 
which  extended  from  Scomiiis  in  a S.E.  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  On  the  S.  frontier  were  the  Camrvnii 
Montks  and  OtVMPUS.  The  chief  rivers  were 
in  the  direction  of  E.  to  W.,  the  Ne.stus,  the 
Strymon,  the  Axius,  the  largest  of  all,  the 
Ludias  or  Lydias,  and  the  IIaliacmon. — The 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  con- 
sisted of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes.  At  an 
early  period  some  Greek  tribes  settled  in  the  S. 
port  of  the  country.  They  arc  said  to  have  come 
from  Argos,  and  to  have  been  led  by  Oauanes, 
Al^ropus  and  Perdiccas,  the  3 sons  of  Temeims, 
the  Hernclid.  Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  A later  tradition,  how- 
ever, regarded  Caraous,  who  was  also  a Heraclid 
from  Argos,  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
These  Greek  settlers  intermarried  with  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  dialect 
which  they  spoke  w'as  akin  to  Uie  Doric,  but  it 
contained  many  barbarous  words  and  forms  ; and 
the  Macedonians  were  aceordingly  regarded 
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by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  Hellenes.  More- 
over, it  was  only  in  the  S.  of  Macedonia  that  the 
Greek  language  was  spoken  ; in  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  the  country  the  Illyrian  tribes  continued  to 
speak  their  own  language  and  to  preserve  their 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  Macedonia  till  the  reign  o- 
Aroyntas  I.,  who  was  a contemporary  of  Darius 
Hyataspis ; but  from  that  time  their  history  is 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  became  the  virtual  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
extended  the  }^Iacedonion  supremacy  over  a great 
part  of  Asia  ; and  the  Macedonian  kings  continued 
to  exercise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece,  till  the 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  168,  brought 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a close.  The  details 
of  the  Macedonian  history  are  given  in  the  lives  of 
the  separate  kings. 

Manila  {AfacelIaro\  a small  fortified  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicilv.  S.E.  of  Segesta. 

Ittetf , Aanulltia.  L A Homan  poet,  a native  of 
Verona,  died  in  Asia,  b.  c.  16.  He  wrote  a poem 
or  poems  upon  birds,  snakes^and  medicinal  plants, 
in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  the  Theriaca  of 
Nicander.  (Or.  TVurf.  iv.  10.  44.)  The  work  now 
extant,  entitled  **  Aemilius  Macer  de  Herbarnm 
VirtutibuB,"  belongs  to  the  middle  ages.«»2.  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  from  Aemilius  Macer  of 
Verona,  a poet  Macer,  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  in  a.  o.  12, 
since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that  year  (ex 
Pont.  ii.  10.  2.)  ^8.  A Homan  jurist,  w*ho  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  w rote  seveml 
works,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the  Digest. 

Macer,  C15dltu,  was  governor  of  Africa  at 
Nero's  death  a.  p.  68,  when  he  laid  claim  to  the 
throne.  He  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Galba  by  the  procnralor,  Trebonius  Garucianus. 

Macer,  Lioinlxu.  [Licinius.] 

Macetttis  (MofciHTTos:  Simaul^u^  and  lower 
Susttfjk^i).  a considerable  river  of  Mysia,  rises  in 
the  N.W.  of  Phr}’gia,and  flows  N.  through  Mysia 
into  the  Rh>mdacus.  It  is  probably  the  some  river 
which  Polybius  (v.  77)  calls  Megistus  (M^mttoj). 

Machaer&s  (Maxaipoor:  Maxaiplviiv),  a strong 
border  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Peraea,  in  Palestine, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Nabathaei : a stronghold  of 
the  Sicarii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A tradition  made 
it  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  teas  beheaded. 

Maohanldai,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  succeeded 
Lycurgus  about  &c.  210.  Like  his  predecessor, 
he  had  no  hereditary  title  to  the  crown,*  but 
niled  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries  alone.  He 
was  defeated  and  shtin  in  battle  by  Philopoemen, 
the  general  of  the  Achaean  league  in  207. 

MEch&on  (Maxdwv),  son  of  Aesculapius,  was 
married  to  Anticlca,  the  daughter  of  Diodes  by 
whom  be  became  the  &ther  of  Gorga^us,  Nicoma- 
chus  Alexanor,  Sphyrus  and  Polemocmtes  To- 
gether with  his  brother  Podalirius  he  went  to  Troy 
with  30  ships  commanding  the  men  who  came 
from  Tricca,  Iihomr,  and  Oechalia.  In  this  war 
he  acted  as  the  surgeon  of  the  Greeks  and  also 
distinguished  himself  in  little.  He  was  hiinsdf 
wounded  by  Paris  hut  was  carried  from  the  field 
by  Nestor.  Later  writers  mention  him  as  one  of 
the  Greek  heroes  who  were  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  he  is  said  to  have  cured  Philoctctes 
He  was  killed  by  Eorypylus,  the  ton  of  Tele* 
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phnf,  and  be  receired  dirine  honoan  at  Oerenia,  in 
Messenia. 

Xaehlj^M  a p«ople  of  Libya,  near 

the  Lotophagi,  on  the  W.  tide  of  the  lake  Triton, 
in  what  waa  afterwards  called  Africa  Propria. 

Maehon  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a comic 

poet,  floarished  at  AJexandria,  where  he  gate  in- 
siructiont  respecting  comedy  to  the  grammarian 
Aristophanes  of  Byxantium. 

Kamstna  or  Haciittun  (MdirnrToT,  MdKtirrov : 
MaicloTioT),  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Tripbylia,  , 
N.E.  of  Lepreum,  originally  called  Platanistos  ' 
(nAaraviOTouT),  and  founded  by  the  Cauconea. 

Maoor&ba  (Moaopd^a:  A/ecra),  a city  in  the 
W.  of  Arabia  Felix  ; probably  the  sacr^  city  of 
the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat  or  Alitta  nnder 
the  emblem  of  a meteoric  stone. 

Itacra  a small  river  rising  in  the 

Apennines  and  flowing  into  the  Ligurian  sea  near 
Luna,  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  formed 
the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Etruria. 

Haeriinni,  one  of  the  SO  tyrants,  a distinguished 
general,  who  accompanied  Valerian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  a.  d.  260.  On  the 
capture  of  that  monarch,  Macrianus  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  together  with  his  2 sons  Macrianus  and 
Qtiietua  He  assigned  the  management  of  aflairs 
in  the  East  to  Quietus,  and  set  out  with  the 
younger  Macrianus  for  Italy.  They  were  encoun- 
tered by  Aureolas  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  defeated  and  slmn,  262.  Quietus  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 

llaori  Campi.  [Cam pi  Macri.] 

Xacxinaa,  M.  Opillna  SeTSmi,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  A.  D.  217 — June,  218.  He  was  bom 
at  Caesarea  in  Mauretania,  of  humble  parents,  a.  d. 
164,  and  rose  at  length  to  be  praefect  of  the  prae- 
torians under  Caracalla.  He  accompanied  Caracsdla 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Partbians,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Canicalla, 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Caesar  upon  bis  son  Diadume- 
nianus,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  great  popularity 
by  repealing  some  obnoxious  taxes.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  Pnrthians  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Syria,  While  here  his  soldiery  with  whom 
he  had  become  unpopular  by  enforcing  among 
them  order  and  discipline,  were  easily  seduced  from 
their  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalus  as 
empemr.  With  the  troops  which  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Mocrinus  marched  agaiiist  the  usurper, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  seised  in  Chaleedon,  and  put  to 
death,  after  a reign  of  J4  months. 

Kamro,  Haavltia  Bertoiiiu,  a favourite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  was  employed  to  arrest  the 
powerful  Sejanus  in  a.  l).  31.  (in  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  was  made  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  remainder 
of  Tiberius's  reign  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
Caligula's.  Macro  was  as  cruel  as  Sejanus.  He 
laid  informations ; he  presided  at  the  rack  ; and  he 
lent  himself  to  the  most  sayap  caprioas  of  Tiberius 
during  the  last  and  worst  period  of  his  government. 
During  the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  he  paid  court  to 
the  young  C^litzida  ; and  he  promote  an  intrigue 
between  his  wife  Ennia  and  the  young  prince.  It 
was  rumoured  that  Macro  shortened  the  last  mo- 
menu  of  Tiberius  by  sttfling  him  with  the  bedding 
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as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  firom  a swoon.  But 
Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of  Macro,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  kill  himself  with  hU  wife  and 
children,  38. 

Kaerdhli  (Moirpdfioi,  i.  e.  an 

Aeihiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  S.  Ocean.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  their  acctirate  identification  with 
any  known  people. 

XacroMlUf  the  grammarian,  whose  full  name 
wnM  A mbrotitu  Aur^i$a  Tkeothsiits Macrobimt,  All 
we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  that  he  w’as  pro^bly 
a Greek,  and  that  he  bsd  a son  named  Eustathius. 
He  states  in  the  preface  to  his  Saturnalia  that 
Latin  was  to  him  a foreign  tongue,  and  hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  he  was  a Greek  by  birth, 
more  especially  as  we  find  numerous  Greek  idioms 
in  hit  style.  He  was  probably  a pagan.  His 
extant  works  are : — 1 . ^i^urnaiiorum  C<mviriorum 
Lihri  VU^  consisting  of  a series  of  dissertations 
on  history,  mythology*,  criticism,  and  various  points 
of  antiquarian  research,  supposed  to  have  been 
' delivered  during  the  holidays  of  the  Satunialia  at 
; the  bouse  of  Vettins  Praetextatus,  who  was  invested 
j with  the  highest  offices  of  state  under  Vnlcntinian 
and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  worit  is  avowedly 
copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  especially  the 
Banquet:  in  substance  it  bean  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Noctes  Atticne  of  A.  O^lius.  The 
1st  buck  treats  of  the  festivals  of  Satumus  and 
Janna,  of  the  Roman  calendar,  &c.  The  2nd  book 
commences  srith  a collection  of  bon  mots,  ascribed 
to  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  antiquity  ; to  these 
are  appended  a series  of  essays  on  matters  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  4 following 
books  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  V'irgil.  The  7th 
book  is  of  a more  miscellaneous  character  than  the 
preceding.  — 2.  CummnUarin$  Cwrroae  im  Som- 
nium  Scipionis,  a tract  much  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  Dream  of  Scipio,  contained  in 
the  6th  book  of  Cicero's  Dc  Republica  is  taken  as 
a text,  which  snggests  a succession  of  discoursea 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  New  Platonists,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets  on 
mind  as  well  as  matter.— 3.  De  Di^frentii$  et  So- 
eirtatibus  Oraeci  Laiiniqtie  a treatise  purely 

gmmmaiical,  of  which  only  an  abridgment  is  extant, 
compiled  by  a certain  Joannes.— The  best  editions 
of  the  works  of  Macrobius  are  by  Gronovius,  Lug, 
Bat  1670,  and  by  Zeunius,  Lips.  1774. 

ICacr&ues  (Ma<cpw»'fr),  a powerful  ar>d  warlike 
Caucasian  people  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Pontoi 
Enxinus. 

Kaetdrium  (Mojrrc^or:  Maitrs»p<eor),  a towa 
in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  near  Geta. 

Xae^ula  (MairvWa:  Meurvreur),  a town  in  the 
8.  of  Actolia,  near  the  mountain  Taphiauus,  E.  of 
Calydon  and  the  Evenns. 

(Madioerrai,  ModiirratOL,  Ma3ti}ro( ; 
0.  T.  Midianim),  a powerful  nomad  people  in  the 
S.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  about  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea.  They  carried  on  a caravan  trade  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  troublesome  enemies 
of  the  Israelites  until  they  were  conquered  by 
Gideon.  They  do  not  appear  in  history  after  the 
Babvionish  captivity. 

ICadfttlS  (Mddorof : Madorios : Afado),  a sea* 
port  town  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesns. 

Haeandar  (HaiarSpof ; A/eadsreA  or  AMntier, 
p D 3 
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or  BfyulhMender^  i.  e.  Grtat  MenderA^  in 
contradUlinction  to  tke  LiUit  Mendertky  the  ancient 
Ca^ster),  hao  it*  aource  in  the  moantain  called 
Aulocrrnaa,  above  Celacnae,  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia, 
close  to  the  source  of  the  Marsyaa,  which  iinnie- 
diately  joint  it  [Cslaknas.]  It  flows  in  a ge> 
neral  W.  direction,  with  various  changes  of  direction, 
but  on  the  whole  with  a slight  inclination  to  the  S. 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  parallel  to  Mt  Mes> 
sc^s,  on  its  S.  side,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Lydia  and  Orin,  and  at  but  falls  into  the  Icarian 
between  Myus  and  Priene.  Its  whole  length 
is  above  170  geographical  miles.  The  Maeander 
is  deep,  but  natrow,  and  very  turbid ; and  there- 
fore not  navigable  for  up.  Its  upper  course  lies 
chiefly  thrnogb  elevated  plains,  and  partly  in  a deep 
rocky  valley:  iu  lower  course,  for  the  hut  llO 
miles,  is  through  a beautiful  wide  plain,  through 
which  it  flows  in  those  numerous  windings  that 
have  made  its  name  a descriptive  verb  (to  meoiv- 
der\  and  which  it  often  inundates.  Thr  alteration 
made  in  the  coast  about  its  mouth  by  its  alluvial 
deposit  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has 
been  continually  going  on.  [See  L.\TSi!CUS  Sinus 
and  MiLBTua.]  The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander 
were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the  Marsygs,  Cludrut, 
I^icthaeus.  and  Gocson,  and,  on  the  left  or  S.  side, 
the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Harpasus,  and  another  Mar* 
tyas.  — As  a god  Maeander  is  described  as  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Caunus.  lIctKe  the  latter  is  called  by  Ovid 
(A/ei.  ix.  573)  Maeatulr%u$  jttvmi*. 

Kaec^naa,  C.  Cilnloa,  was  bom  some  time  be* 
tween  B.  c.  73  and  63;  and  we  learn  from  Horace 
{Curm,  iv.  II)  that  his  birth-day  was  the  13th  of 
April  His  toily,  though  belonging  wholly  to 
the  equestrian  order,  was  of  high  antiquity  and 
honour,  and  traced  its  descent  from  the  LueumoncM 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  the  are 

mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  3,  5)  as  having  attained 
gri*at  piwer  and  wealth  at  Arretium  about  B.  c.  801. 
The  matemnl  branch  of  the  family  was  likewise  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
name  of  Maec  -nas  was  derived,  it  being  customary 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  mother’s  os 
w'cll  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  Horace  {SuL  i.  6.  3)  mentions 
both  his  avu4  m<UerMU$  uiqus  paUrnui  as  haring 
been  distinguished  by  commanding  numerous  le- 
gions; a passage,  by  the  way,  from  which  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of  Maecenas  had 
ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  .Although  it  is  un- 
known where  Maecenas  received  his  education,  it 
must  doubtless  have  been  a careful  one.  We  learn 
from  Horace  that  he  was  versed  both  in  Oreek  and 
Roman  literature ; and  bis  taste  for  literary  pursuits 
was  shown,  not  only  by  his  patronage  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  his  time,  but  also  by  several  per- 
fommiict’S  of  his  own,  l>oih  in  verse  and  prose.  It 
has  been  conjectured  tlint  he  became  acquainted 
with  Augustus  at  Apollonia  bi-fore  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar ; but  he  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  b.  c.  40,  and  from  this  year  his  name  con- 
stantly occurs  as  one  of  the  chief  friends  and 
ministers  of  Augustus.  Thus  we  And  him  employed 
in  a a 37,  in  negotiating  with  Antony;  and  it  was 
proliably  on  this  occasion  that  Horace  accompanied 
him  to  Brumlisium,  a journey  which  be  has  de- 
scribed in  the  5th  satire  of  the  Ut  book.  During 
the  war  with  Antony,  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  battle  of  Actium,  MMcenae  remained 
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at  Rome,  being  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  afioairs  of  Italy.  During  this  time  he 
iuppreseed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger  Lepidns. 
Maecenas  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  AcUum, 
as  some  critics  have  supposed;  and  the  Istepode  of 
‘Horace  pmbably  does  not  relate  at  all  to  Actium, 
but  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  against  Sext  Pom- 
peiua.  On  the  return  of  Augustus  from  Actium, 
Maecetuis  enjoyed  a greater  share  fif  his  &voor 
than  ever,  and  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa,  had 
the  management  of  all  public  affitirs.  It  is  related 
that  Augustus  at  this  time  took  counsel  with 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas  respecting  the  expediency 
of  restoring  the  republic;  that  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Maecenas 
strongly  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire.  For 
many  years  Maecenas  continued  to  preserve  the 
uninterrupted  favour  of  Augustus;  but  between 
B.  c.  2 1 and  1 6,  a coolness,  to  say  the  least,  had 
sprung  up  between  the  emperor  and  his  faithful 
minister,  and  after  the  latter  year  he  retired  en- 
tirely from  public  life.  The  cause  of  this  estrange- 
ment is  enveloped  in  doubt.  Dion  Cassius  positively 
attributes  it  to  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  Augustus 
with  Tcrentia,  Maecenas's  wife.  Maecenas  died 
B.  c.  8,  and  \vas  buried  on  the  Esquiline.  He  left 
no  children,  and  he  bequeathed  his  property  to 
Augustus.  — Maecenas  had  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune.  He  had  purchased  a tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  hill,  which  had  formerly  served  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor.  <Su4  L 8.  7.) 
Here  he  had  planted  a garden,  and  built  a bouse, 
remarkable  for  its  loftiness,  on  account  of  a tow'er 
by  which  it  was  surmounted,  and  from  tbs  top  of 
which  Nero  is  «ud  to  have  afterwards  contem- 
plated the  burning  of  Home.  In  this  residence  be 
seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  port  of  bis  time, 
and  to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom.  Hla 
house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  wits  of  Rome; 
and  whoever  could  contribute  to  tlie  amusement  of 
the  company  was  always  welcome  to  a seat  at  hie 
table.  But  his  really  intimate  friends  consisted  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of 
Rome;  and  if  it  was  from  bis  universal  inclination 
towards  men  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  a literary  patiun,  it  was  by  bis  friendsliip 
for  such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Horace  that  he  de- 
served it.  Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  which  bad  been  appropriated 
by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands,  in  B.C.  41 ; 
and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Maecenas  that  he 
undertook  the  the  most  finished  of  all  bia 

poems.  To  Horace  be  was  a still  greater  benefactor. 
He  presented  him  with  the  meant  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  a farm  in  the  Sabine  country.  If  the 
esmte  was  but  a moderate  one,  we  learn  from 
Horace  himself  that  the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was 
regulated  by  bis  oa*n  contented  views,  and  not  by 
his  patron's  want  of  generosity.  (CUrie.  ii.  18.  14, 
Cann,  iii.  16.  38.) — Of  Maecenas's  own  literary 
productions  only  a few  fragments  exist.  From 
these,  however,  and  from  the  notices  which  we 
find  of  bis  writings  in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led 
to  think  that  we  have  not  su^ered  any  great  loss 
by  their  deiitructiun;  for,  although  a good  judge  of 
literary  merit  in  others,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  l^n  an  author  of  much  taste  himselC  In 
his  way  of  life  Maecenas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury.  U'e  find  several  allusions  in 
the  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his  dresa. 
He  was  food  of  theatrical  entertainmeuts,  espociallj 
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fkantomimM;  at  maj  be  inferred  from  his  patnma|^ 
of  Baihyllua,  the  celebrated  dancer,  who  w;u  a 
freed  man  of  hit.  That  moderation  of  character 
which  led  him  to  be  content  with  hit  equeatrian 
raiik«  probably  arote  from  hit  love  of  ease  and 
luxury,  or  it  miffht  have  been  the  result  of  more 
prudent  and  political  vicwt.  At  a politician,  the 
principal  trait  in  hit  character  wat  fidelity  to  bit 
matter,  and  the  main  end  of  all  hit  cares  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire.  But  at  the  tame  lime 
be  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  check  on  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion;  and  above  all  to 
avoid  that  cruelty,  which,  for  so  many  years,  bad 
stained  the  Roman  annals  with  blood. 

ICaedos  Tarpa.  [Tarpa.] 

ICaedXca  (MeuSix^),  the  country  of  the  Maedi, 
a powerful  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  the  S.  slope  of  Mt. 
Scomiut.  They  freqnenily  made  inroads  into  the 
country  of  the  Macetlonians,  till  at  len^h  they 
were  conquered  by  the  latter  people,  and  their 
land  incorporated  with  Macedonia,  of  which  it 
formed  the  N.E.  district. 

Haelitu,  8p.  ,the  richest  of  the  plebeian  knights, 
employed  his  fortune  in  buying  up  corn  in  Etruria 
in  the  great  famine  at  Rome  in  B.C.  440.  This 
com  be  sold  to  the  poor  at  a small  price,  or  dUlri- 
bated  it  gratuitously.  Such  liberality  gained  him 
the  favour  of  the  plebeians,  but  at  the  same  time 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  class. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  year  he  was  accused 
of  having  formed  a conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  tho  kingly  power.  Thereupon  CiiKinoatus 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  C.  ServUius  Ahala,  the 
master  of  the  horse.  Maelius  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator  | but  as 
be  refused  to  go,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band 
of  patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and 
slew  him.  Hit  property  was  confiscated,  and  his 
house  pulled  down ; its  vacant  site,  which  was 
called  the  continued  to  subsequent 

ages  a memorial  of  his  fate.  Later  ages  fully  be- 
lieved the  story  of  Maelius's  conspiracy,  and  Cicero 
repeatedly  prai»es  tho  glorious  deed  of  Ahala.  But 
his  guile  is  very  doubtful.  None  of  the  alleged 
accomplices  of  Maelius  were  punished  ; and  Ahala 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  com 
dtronntion  by  a voluntary  exile. 

Xaenhea  (Mcui^axif),  a town  in  the  S.  of  His- 
pao'a  Baetica  on  the  coast,  the  most  W.-ly  colony 
of  the  Fhocaeans. 

Maeaidea  (Matrd3«s),  a name  of  the  Bacchantes, 
from  **  to  be  mad,*'  because  they  were 

frenzied  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus. 

KaaztMaa  (vh  Mais’oAoi'  or  Mais'dAuM' 
ifoieoe).  a mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  extended 
from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  was  celebrated  as  the 
favourite  hatint  of  the  god  Pan.  From  this  moun- 
tain the  surrounding  country  was  called  Maem&lia 
(MatraAfa)  ; nnd  on  the  mountain  was  a town 
Maemlm,  The  mountain  was  so  celebrated  that 
the  Homan  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
A/oeea/iiu  and  Mitenaiu  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Xaeztlas  1 0 , consul,  b.c.  333,  with  L.  Fu- 
rius  Camillus.  The  *2  consuls  completed  the  subju- 
gation of  Lfttium ; they  were  both  rewarded  with  a 
triumph ; and  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to 
their  honour  in  the  forum.  The  statue  of  Maenius 
was  placed  upon  a column,  which  is  spoken  of  by 
later  writers,  under  the  name  of  Colmtima  A/aeaia, 
and  which  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of 
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the  forma,  on  the  Capitolina.  Maenius  was  dictator 
m 320,  and  censor  in  318.  In  his  censorship  he 
allowed  biilconies  to  be  added  to  the  various  build- 
ings surrounding  the  forum,  in  order  that  the 
spectators  might  obtain  more  room  for  beholding 
the  games  which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum;  and 
these  balcotiies  were  called  after  him  Alaenkuia 
(sc.  The  proposer  of  the  law*,  about 

286,  wlikh  required  the  patres  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  before  they 
had  been  elected,  or  in  other  words  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect— 3.  A contemponiry  of 
Lucilius,  was  a great  spendthrift,  who  sqiuuidered 
all  his  property,  and  afterwards  supported  himself 
by  playing  the  buffoon.  He  possessed  a house  in 
the  forum,  which  Cato  in  his  censorship  (184) 
purchased  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
basilica  Porcia  Some  of  the  Kholiosts  on  Horace 
ridiculously  relate,  that  when  Marnius  sold  his 
house,  he  resened  for  himself  one  column,  the 
Coluinna  Maenia,  from  which  he  btiilt  a balcony, 
that  he  might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  the  Columna  Mocnia,  and  of  the  balconies 
called  Macniana,  has  been  explained  above.  (Hor. 
SaL  i.  1.  101,  i.  3.  21,  Epiti.  i.  15.  2G.) 

Maandba,  a town  in  the  S.E.  of  HUpania  Bae- 
tica,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Molaca. 

Ifaaon  ( Maiwr).  1.  Son  of  Hoeroon  of  Thebes. 
He  and  Lycopbnntes  were  the  leaders  of  the  band 
that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Macon  was  the  only 
one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus.  Maeon  in 
return  buried  Tydeus,  when  the  latter  was  ^ain. 

— 2.  Husband  of  Diiidyme,  the  mother  of  Cybele. 
Maefinla.  [Lydia.] 

Ifaefinldet  ( i.  e.  Homer,  either  be- 
cause he  was  a son  of  Maeon.  or  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Maeoniii,  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
Hence  he  is  also  called  Alaeom%$  tent*,  and  his 
poems  the  Alaeoniae  ekariae^  or  Afueostfum  oaruieii. 

— ICasdnis,  also  occurs  at  a surname  of  Omphale, 
and  of  Arachne,  because  both  were  Lydiana 

I ICaefitaa.  [MAaoTiS  PaLua] 

^ Xaefitis  Palu  (i[  Morwrii  Sta  of 

Aaon\  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and 
Alia,  N.  of  the  Ponttu  Euxinus  {Bladt  iSra],  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  BosroRUs  CiMMk- 
Riua  Its  form  may  be  described  roughly  as  a 
triangle,  with  its  vertex  at  its  N.  E.  extremity, 

I where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
Tana'is  (Don) : it  ditoharges  its  superfluous  water 
by  a constant  current  into  the  Euxiue.  The  an- 
cients had  very  vague  no6ons  of  its  true  form  and 
size : the  earlier  geographers  thought  that  both  it 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  N. 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  trib«  on  its  banks  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  Maedtae  or  Maed- 
tici  (Moj^cu,  Maismxof).  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  of  Cimmerioro  or  Bosporicuro  Mare.  Aeschy- 
lus (Prom.  731)  applies  the  name  of  Maeotic  Strait 
to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (ovAwr*  Moiwrtxd*'). 

Xacra  ( Maipa).  L The  dog  of  Icarius,  the 
father  of  Erigone.  [IcARiua,  No.l.]— 2.  Daughter 
i of  Proetus  and  Antea,  a companion  of  Artemis,  by 
whom  she  was  killed,  after  she  had  become  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  lA>crua  Others  state  that  she 
died  a virgin.— 8.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married 
to  Tegeatet,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  was 
shown  both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinca  in  Arcadia. 
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Hsna,  Julia,  sist^r-in-lAw  of  Septimiu*  Screrus 
aunt  of  Camcalla,  and  grandmotht^r  oi  Elagnbalus 
and  Alexander  Severua  She  was  a native  of 
Emesa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  nfter  the  e)e\’ation  of 
Septitnias  ^verus,  the  husband  of  her  sister  Julia 
Domna,  to  have  lived  at  the  imperial  court  until 
the  death  of  Caracalla,  and  to  have  accumulated 
great  wealth.  She  contrived  and  executed  the 
plot  which  transferred  the  supreme  power  from 
Macrinus  to  her  grandson  Elauabalua.  When 
she  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander  Sbvbri’S. 
By  Sevenis  she  was  alvrars  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect ; she  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta 
during  her  life,  and  received  divine  honours  after 
her  death. 

ICaevlaB.  [Baviur] 

Kag&ba,  a mountain  in  Galatia,  10  Roman 
miles  K of  AnetTo. 

KAgu  (Md'yat),  king  of  Gyrene,  was  a step-son 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  ^ing  the  offspring  of  Berenice 
by  a former  marriage.  He  was  a Macedonian  by 
birth ; and  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Egypt,  w’here  be  soon  rose  to  a high  place  in  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy.  In  B.c.  308  he  was  appointed 
by  that  monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
destined  for  the  recovery  of  Gyrene  after  the  death 
of  Ophelias.  The  enterprise  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  Magas  obtained  from  his  step^  father 
the  government  of  the  province.  At  first  he  ruled 
over  the  province  only  as  a dependency  of  Egypt, 
but  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  he  not  only 
assumed  the  character  of  an  independent  monarch, 
but  even  made  war  on  the  king  of  Egypt.  He 
married  Apama,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  by 
whom  he  hnd  a daughter,  Berenice,  afterR*ards  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergeies.  He  died  258. 

llAgd51tU& '(MdT^oAor,  Md'ySwXor : O.  T.Mig- 
dol),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  N.  K frontier, 
al)out  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelusium : where  Pharaoh 
Neebo  defeated  the  Syrians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  159). 

Ma^tobriA  ( MoigU  de  Z?mte,  on  the  Saone), 
a town  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  the  Sequoni,  near 
which  the  Gauls  were  defeated  by  the  Germans 
shortly  before  Caesar's  arrival  in  Gnul. 

Mligi  (Md7oi),  the  name  of  the  order  of  priests 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Medea  and  Per- 
sians, is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word 
mog^  or  ma^,  L e.  a firievt.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  a clau  similar  to  the  Magi,  and  in 
some  cases  bearing  the  same  name,  exis^  among 
other  Eastern  nations,  especially  the  Ghaldaeans  of 
Babylon  ; nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  either  the 
Magi,  or  their  religion,  were  of  strictly  Median  or 
Persian  origin : but,  in  classical  literature,  they 
are  presented  to  us  almost  exclusively  in  connection 
with  Medo-Persian  history,  Herodotus  represents 
them  as  one  of  the  6 tribes  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  empire, 
before  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Persians,  they 
were  so  closely  connected  with  the  throne,  and  bad 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  state,  that  they  evi- 
dently retained  their  position  after  the  revolution  ; 
and  thoy  had  power  enough  to  be  almost  suoceosful 
in  the  attempt  they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian 
dynasty  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  by  putting 
forward  one  of  their  own  number  as  a pretender  to 
the  throne,  alleging  that  he  was  Sroerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  bis  brother 
Cambyses.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  a plot  to  re- 
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store  the  Median  supremacy  ; but  whether  it  arose 
from  mere  ambition,  or  from  any  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  Magi  under  the  rigorous  government 
of  Cyrus,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  The  de- 
feat of  this  Magian  conspiracy  by  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystospes  and  the  other  Persian  nobles  was  fol- 
lowed by  a general  massacre  of  the  Magi,  which  was 
celebrat^  by  an  annual  festival  (rd  M<ryo^ria), 
during  which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  public.  Still  their  position  os  the  only  ministers 
of  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  breaking  np 
of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly  altered 
their  condition  ; but  they  still  continue  to  appear 
in  history  down  to  the  time  of  tlie  later  Roman 
empire.  The  “ wise  men  ” who  came  from  the 
Eist  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth  were  Magi  {ndyoi  is  their  name  in  the  ori- 
ginal, Afati.  ii.  1).  Simon,  who  had  deceived  the 
people  of  Samaria  before  Philip  preached  to  them 
(/lets,  viii.),  and  Klymao,  who  tried  to  hinder  the 
conversion  of  Sergius  Paulusat  C\'pms(.4cti,  xiiL), 
are  both  called  Magians  ; but  in  these  cases  the 
words  fidyot  and  fiaytCtir  are  used  in  a secondary 
sense,  for  a person  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or 
practises  the  arts,  of  the  Mw^i.  This  use  uf  the 
name  occurs  very  early  among  the  Greeks,  and  ffom 
it  we  get  our  word  i«o<7ic  (ij  fiaytttit^  i.  e.  the  art  or 
$cieneeo/  the  Magi). — The  constitution  of  the  Magi 
as  an  o^er  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Zoroastres.  or 
Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  him, 
the  Zarathustra  of  the  Zendavesta  (the  sacred 
books  of  the  ancient  Persians),  and  the  Zerdusht 
of  the  modem  Persians  ; but  whether  he  was  their 
founder,  their  reformer,  or  the  mythical  representa- 
tive of  their  unknown  origin,  cannot  be  decided. 
He  it  said  to  have  restored  the  true  knowh*dge  of 
the  supreme  good  principle  (Ormuxd),  and  to  have 
taught  his  w'orship  to  the  Magi,  whom  be  divided 
into  3 classes,  framers,  mojtfers,  and  perfect  ecMart, 
They  alone  could  teach  the  truths  and  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell  the  future,  interpret 
dreams  and  omens,  and  ascertain  the  anil  of 
Ormuxd  by  the  arts  of  divination.  They  had  3 
chief  methods  of  divination,  by  calling  up  the  dead, 
by  cups  or  dishes,  and  by  aaters.  The  forms  of 
worship  and  divination  were  strictly  defined,  and 
were  handed  down  among  the  Magi  by  tradition. 
Like  all  early  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  sole  jKMsessnrs  of  all  the  science  of  their  age. 
To  be  instructed  in  their  learning  was  esteemed 
the  highest  of  privileges,  and  was  permitted,  with 
rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Their  learning  became  celebrated 
at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  by  the  name  of  pd- 
7«io,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  speculation  by 
the  philosophers,  whose  knowledge  of  it  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  very  limited  } while  their 
high  pretensions,  and  the  tricks  by  which  their 
knowledge  of  science  ensbied  them  to  impose  upon 
the  ignorant,  toon  attached  to  their  name  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  bad  meaning  which 
it  still  commonly  connected  with  the  words  derived 
from  it  — Besides  being  priests  and  men  of  learn- 
ing. the  ^lagi  appear  to  have  discharged  judicial 
fnncticMis. 

XagTut  GraedA.  [Grabcu.] 

lUgnAMat«r.  [Rhea.] 

XA^oitiiiiA,  Roman  emperor  in  the  West, 
A.  o.  350 — 353,  whose  full  name  was  Flavius 
PoFiLU'R  Magnbntiua  He  was  a German  by 
birth,  and  after  senring  as  a common  soldier  waa 
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erentuallr  intnistcd  by  Constant,  the  ion  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  with  the  command  of  the 
Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions  who  bad  replaced 
the  ancient  praetorian  guards  when  the  empire  was  j 
remodelled  by  Diocletian.  He  availed  himself  of 
his  position  to  or^nise  a conspirnev  against  the 
weak  and  profligate  Conatans,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  emissaries.  Magnentius  thereupon 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor  in  all  the  Western 
provinces,  except  Illyria,  where  Vetranio  had  as- 
sumed the  purple.  Constantiua  hurried  from  the 
frontier  of  Persia  to  crush  the  usurpers.  Vetranio 
submitted  to  Constantius  at  Sardica  in  December, 
350.  Magnentius  was  first  defeated  by  Con- 
stantius at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Miirsa  on  the 
Drave,  in  the  autumn  of  351,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  Gaul.  He  was  defeated  a second  time  in 
the  passes  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  about  the  middle  of  August,  .353. 
Macnentius  was  a man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength  ; but  not  one  spark  of  virtue 
relieved  the  blackness  of  his  career  ns  a sovereign. 
The  power  which  he  obtained  by  treachery  and 
murder  he  maintained  by  extortion  and  cruelty. 

Xagnet  one  of  the  most  important  of  | 

the  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  a native  of  the  demus  of  Icnria  or  Icarius,  in 
Attica.  He  flourished  s.  c.  and  onwards, 

and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly  before  the 
representation  of  the  KniphU  of  Aristophanes,  that 
is,  in  423.  (Aristoph.  524.)  His  plays  con- 
tained a ereat  deni  of  coarse  buffoonery. 

(Ma7KTf<r(a  : Mayyijs,  pi.  Md^Krrrfv). 
1.  The  most  K.-ly  district  of  Thessaly,  svas  a 
long  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Peneus  on  the  N.  to  the  Pagasaean  gtilf  on  the  S., 
and  bounded  on  the  AV.  by  the  great  Thessalian 
plain.  It  was  a mountainous  country,  as  it  com- 
prehended the  Mta  Ossa  and  Pelion.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  Magnetes,  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  2 cities  in  Asia  mentioned  below. m2.  ][.  ad 
Sipj^ltim  (M.  wp6i  2<wvA9^  or  irwh  21WUA9; ; J/a* 
ai.MO,  Rn.),  a city  in  the  N.W.  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  N.W.  declivity  of  Ml 
SipyluA,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Hennas,  is  fa- 
mous in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  2 Scipios  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
a c.  190.  After  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Romans 
made  it  a libera  civitas.  It  suffered,  with  other 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ; but  it  was  still  a place 
of  importance  in  the  5ih  century'.  3.  M.  ad  ICaa- 
andrum  ( M.  d Wpi>s  Moidi^g9>,  M.  Matdy^p<f : 
/ae/-5'xr'/r,  R«.),  a city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  the  river  Lethaeos, 
a N.  tributary  of  the  Maeonder.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cimmerians  (probably  about  B.  c.  700)  and 
rebuilt  by  colonists  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became 
an  Ionian  city  by  race  as  well  as  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  Themistocles  by  Arta- 
zerxes.  It  was  celebrated  fur  its  temple  of  Ar- 
temis Leucophryene,  one  of  most  beautiful  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exisu 

Ka^dpdlii  (Ma7ydroAit).orEapatoria  Hag- 
sopolis,  a city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  begun  by 
Mithridates  Ku{«tor  and  finished  by  Pompey,  but 
probably  destroyed  before  very  long, 

Mago  (Md^wF).  1.  A Carthaginian,  said  to 
bare  been  the  founder  of  the  military  power  of 
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that  city,  by  introdndng  a regular  discipline  and 
organisation  into  her  armies.  He  flourished  from 
B.  c.  550  to  500,  and  was  probably  the  father  of 
Hnsdruhnl,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  against 
Oelo  at  Himera  [Hxxtlcak,  No.  ].]»8.  Com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Himilco  in 
the  war  against  Dionysius,  396.  AVhen  Himilco 
returned  to  Africa  after  the  disastrous  termination 
of  the  expedition,  Mogo  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  He 
carried  on  the  war  with  Dionys'os,  but  in  392  was 
compelled  to  conclude  a treaty  of  pence,  by  which 
he  abandoned  bis  allies  the  Sicilians  to  the  power 
of  Dionysius.  In  383  he  again  invaded  Sicily,  but 
was  defeated  by  Dionysius  and  slain  in  the  battle. 
—8.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  anuy  in  Sicily 
in  344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  against 
Timoleon;  but  becoming  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
he  sailed  away  to  Carthage.  Here  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  a worse  fate  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  nevertheless  crucified  his 
lifeless  body. « 4.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and 
youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal.  He 
accompanied  Hannibal  to  Ibily,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (216)  carried  the  news  of  this 
great  victory  to  Carthage.  But  instead  of  returning 
to  Italy,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  with  a considerable 
force  to  the  support  of  his  other  brother  Hasdrubal, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  2 Scipios  (215).  He 
continued  in  this  country  for  many  rears  ; and 
after  his  brother  Hasdrubal  quitted  Spain  in  208, 
in  order  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  the  command  in  Spain  devolved  upon  him 
and  upon  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  206,  Mago 
retired  to  Oades,  and  subsequently  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  islands,  where 
the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  preserved,  in  the 
uaroc  of  the  celebrated  harbour,  Portus  Magonis, 
or  Pori  Afahon.  Early  in  the  ensuing  summer 
(205)  Mngo  landed  in  Liguria,  where  he  surprised 
the  town  of  Genoa.  Here, he  maintained  himself 
for  2 year*,  but  in  203  be  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  embarked  his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  before  reaching  Africa. 
Comehius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  all  other  autho- 
rities, represents  Mago  as  surviving  the  buttle  of 
Enmu,  and  says  that  be  perished  in  a shipwreck, 
or  w'os  assassinated  by  his  slaves.  ~ 6.  Sumamed 
the  Samnite,  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Han- 
nibal in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a considerable 
time  the  chief  command  in  BruUium.«»6.  Com- 
mander of  the  garrison  of  New  (Carthage  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus,  209.  Mago 
was  sent  a prisoner  to  Home.  7.  A Carthaginian 
of  uncertain  date,  who  w'rote  a work  upon  agricul- 
ture in  the  Punic  language,  in  28  books.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Rome, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  senate 
ordered  that  it  should  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
competent  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  I). 
Silanut,  It  was  subsequently  translated  into  Greek, 
though  with  some  abridgment  and  alteration,  by 
Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utiai.  Mngo's  precepts  on 
agricultural  matters  are  continually  cited  by  the 
Roman  writers  on  those  subjects  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

Kagonis  Portm.  [Mago,  No.  4.] 
KagontiAcum.  [Mooontiacijii.J 
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Kftliarbal  (Madp€as)^  $on  of  Himiloo,  and  one 
of  ihe  most  distmguithed  oOicers  of  Hannibal  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  is  first  mentioned  at  the 
liege  of  Saguntum.  AfuT  the  battle  of  Cannae  he 
urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once  with  hU  cavalry 
upon  Home  itself ; and  on  the  refusal  of  his  com* 
mander,  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  Hannibal 
knew  indeed  how  to  gain  victories,  but  not  how  to 
use  tiiem. 

ICaia  (MoTa  or  Moidr),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  7 sisters.  In  a grotto  of  Mt. 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Zc-lis  the  mother 
of  Hennea  Areas,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  was 
given  to  her  to  be  reared.  [pLBisnsa.] — Maia  was 
likewise  the  name  of  a divinity  worshipped  at  Rome, 
who  was  also  calh'd  Majesta.  She  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Vulcan,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  wife  of  that  god,  though  it  seems  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  a priest  of  Vulcan 
offered  a sacrifice  to  her  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
the  popular  superstition  of  later  times  she  was 
identified  with  Main,  the  daughter  of  Alloa. 

Xiubx^ttt,  JftUoa  YjUeniia,  Roman  emperor 
in  the  West,  a.  O.  457 — 461,  was  raised  to  the 
empire  by  Ricimer.  His  rei^  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  making  preparations  to  invade  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  ; but  the  immense  fleet  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  this  purpose  in  the  harl>our  of  New 
Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals 
in  4GU.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a peace  with 
Oenseric.  His  activity  and  popularity  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Riciraer,  who  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Kajflma.  (Co.nktantia,  No.  3.] 

Malica  {Mal<iffa\  an  important  town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Btietica,  and  on  a river  of  the 
same  name  ((Juadalmedina)^  was  founded  by  the 
Phoeniciant,  and  has  always  been  a dourishing 
place  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

Malalai.  [Malblas.] 

Malanga  ( MoX^TTa),  a city  of  India,  probably 
the  modem  Madras. 

Malchos  (MdXxos),  of  Philadelphia  in  Syria,  a 
Byzantine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote  a hintory 
of  the  empire  from  a.  n.  474  to  480,  of  which  we 
have  some  extracts,  published  along  with  Dtgeippus 
by  Bekkcr  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1829. 

Mal$&  (MaAra  ixpa:  C.  A/an'a),  the  3.  pro- 
montorv'  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Xal^(MoA«aorMaA^:  C.  St.  A mf rJo  or  A f alio 
<li  Si.  Aape/o),  a promontory  on  the  S.E.of  Laconia, 
separating  the  Argolic  and  Laconic  gulfs ; liie 
passage  rcuiid  it  was  much  dreaded  by  sailors. 
Here  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Afaleates. 

Xalilaa,  or  Xal&lai,  Joannes  6 Mo- 

X«Aa  or  MoXoXa),  a native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byz.'intme  hi»torian,  lived  shortly  after  Justinian 
the  Great.  The  word  Moiatas  signifies  in  Syriac 
an  omtor.  He  wTote  a chronicle  of  univercil  his- 
tory from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian  inclusive.  Kd'ted  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1831. 

ICaldzM  a city  of  Mysia,  only  men- 

tioned l>v  Herodotus  (vi.  29). 

llalSioQs  SlatLS  (MaXMucbr  adXToi : Buy  of 
Zniun),  a narrow  bay  in  tho  S.  of  Thessaly, 
running  W.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of 
Euboea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae. It  derived  its  name  from  the  Malienses, 
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who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Lamiticus  SinuSy  from  the  town  of  Lamia  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

Ifmo  (HoXlr  7^,  Ionic  and  Att.  yv : 

MoXteur  or  MijXieor,  Maliensis),  a district  in  the 
S.  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  and  opposite  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island 
of  Euboea.  It  extended  as  far  as  the  pass  of 
Thennopylae.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Malians,  were 
Dorians,  and  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  league. 

Xalli  (MoXXoi),  an  Indian  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hydraotbs  : their  capital  is  supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
Afooitan. 

Xalliu  (MoXXdr),  a very  ancient  city  of  Cilicia, 
on  a hill  a little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Py- 
ramus^  was  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  VV'ar  by  Mopsus  and  Amphilochus. 
It  had  a port  called  Magarsa. 

XAluginemU,  a celebrated  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  members  of  which  frequently  held  the  consul- 
ship. It  disappears  from  history  before  the  time 
of  the  Samnite  wars. 

Xalva.  [Mulucha.] 

X&maea,  JnliR,  a native  of  Emesa  in  Syria, 
was  daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  She  was  a woman  of  integrity  and 
virtue,  and  brought  up  her  son  with  the  utmost 
care;  She  ans  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  along 
with  her  son,  a.  d.  235. 

Xisiaroiis.  L Son  of  king  Numa,  according  to 
one  tradition,  and  ton  of  Mars  and  Silvia,  according 
to  another. •m2.  Tyrant  of  Catano,  when  Timoleoii 
landed  in  Sicily,  B.C.  344.  After  his  defeat  by 
Tirooleon  he  fled  to  Messana,  and  took  refuge  with 
Hippon,  tyrant  of  that  city.  But  when  I'linoleon 
laid  siege  to  Messana,  Hippon  took  to  flight,  and 
Mametcus  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  a re- 
gular trial  before  the  Syracusans.  But  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  people 
there,  be  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  ex- 
ecuted like  a common  malefactor. 

Xamercni  or  Kamerolnus,  ABinlllna,  a dis- 
tinguished patrician  family  which  professed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Mamcrcus  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  L L.f  thrice  consul,  namely,  B.  a 484, 
478.  473. —•8.  Tib.,  twice  consul,  470  and  467. 
«8.  Mam.,  thrice  dictator,  437*  433,  and  426. 
In  his  flrat  dictatorship  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  V'oientines  and  Fidenae.  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  Veil,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  In  single 
combat  in  this  year  by  Cornelius  Cosius.  In  his 
2nd  dictatorship  Aemilius  carried  a law  limiting 
to  18  months  the  duration  of  the  censorship,  which 
had  formerly  lasted  for  5 years.  This  mea«^ure 
was  received  with  great  approbation  by  the  people; 
but  the  censors  then  in  office  w’ere  so  enraged  at 
it,  that  they  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  condition  of  an  aorariHn.^  4.L., 
a distinguished  general  in  the  Samnite  wars,  was 
twice  consul  341  and  329,  and  once  dictator  335. 
In  his  2nd  consulship  he  took  Privernum,  and 
hence  received  the  surname  of  Privemas. 

Maxoers,  the  Osc.ui  name  of  the  god  Mara. 

Mainertini.  [Mbssana.] 

Mamertlnm  (Mamertini),  a town  in  Bruttium, 
of  uncertain  site,  founded  by  a band  of  Somnitei, 
who  had  left  their  mother  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mamers  or  Mars,  to  seek  a new  home. 

MamTlTR  Qmif,  plebeian,  was  originally  a dis* 
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tingnuh^d  fiimilj  in  Tusculura.  They  traced  their 
name  and  orifnn  to  Mnniilio,  the  daughter  of 
Telcgonua,  the  founder  of  Tusculum,and  the  eon  of 
Ulvues  and  the  goddeat  Circe.  It  wai  to  a 
member  of  this  family,  Octaviui  Mamiliui,  titat 
Tarqiiniua  betrothed  hU  daughter ; and  on  hia 
expulsion  from  Koroe,  he  took  refuge  with  hU 
son-in-law,  who,  according  to  the  beautiful  lay 
preserved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  people  against 
the  inhint  republic,  and  perished  in  the  great  liattle 
at  the  lake  Regillus.  In  B.  c.  458,  the  Roman 
citizenship  was  given  to  L.  Mamilius  the  dictator 
of  Tusculum,  because  he  had  2 years  before  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  city  when  it  was  attacked 
bv  Herdonius.  The  gens  was  divided  into  8 ta- 
rn ilies,  T'amaus,  and  but  none 

of  them  became  of  much  importance. 

Ifammftla,  the  name  of  a patrician  fiunily  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  state. 

k&mnritu  Vetiuina.  [Vsturius.] 

Majntirra,  a Roman  eques,  bom  at  Formiae, 
was  the  cf>mmander  of  the  engineers  {praefidm 
/iUtmm)  in  Julius  Caesar's  army  in  Gaul.  He 
amassed  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Caesar's  liberality.  He  was 
the  drst  person  at  Rome  who  covered  the  walls 
of  his  house  with  layers  of  marble,  and  also  the 
6rst,  all  of  the  columns  in  whose  house  were  made 
of  solid  marble.  He  was  Tiolently  attacked  by 
Catullus  in  hia  poem*,  who  called  him  decoctor 
Formuinu*,  Mamurra  seems  to  have  been  alive  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  who  calls  Formiae,  in  ridicule, 
Mamurrarum  urb9  (5of.  h 5.  37)«  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  bis  name  bad  become  a byword 
of  contempt 

Kaaela,  HelTitu,  a Roman  orator,  about  b.  c. 
90,  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  whose  name  is 
recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a laugh  being 
raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  deformity  by 
C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  was  opposed  to  him 
on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit 

Manclntu,  Hottillas.  1.  A.,  was  praetor  ur< 
banus  b.  c*  180,  and  consul  170,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  remain^  in  Greece  for  part  of  the 
next  rear  (169)  as  proconsul. «« L.,  was  legate 
of  the  consul  L,  Calpumiui  Piso  (U8)  in  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  in  the  3rd  Punic  war.  He  was  consul 
]4o.m>S.  C.,  consul  137,  had  the  conduct  of  the 
wnr  against  Numamia.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Numantines,  and  purchased  the  safely  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  by  making  a peace  with  the 
Numantines.  The  senate  refu«ed  to  recognise  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony  of 
delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  the 
fetiales.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Man- 
cinus,  but  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  him.  On 
his  mom  to  Rome  Mancinus  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  as  heretofore,  hm  was  violently  expelled 
from  it  by  the  tribune  P.  Ruiilius,  on  the  gnmnd 
that  he  had  lost  his  citizenship.  As  the  enemy 
had  not  received  him,  it  was  a disputed  question 
whether  he  was  a citizen  or  not  by  the  Ju» 
Umimii  (see  Diet  of  Ant.  %.  c.  but 

the  better  opinion  was  that  he  had  lost  his  civic 
rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  restored  to  him 
by  a lex. 

Xandine.  [Cvrus.] 

Kaxidonlot.  [Indibilis.] 

]fajidrftplai&,  XBxidropnB,  or  XBiidxilpSlis 
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(Mai*3p<n/woXir),  a town  in  the  S,  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  lake  Cnralitis. 

ICaiLdtlbli,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  in 
the  modem  w*bose  chief  town  was 

Alssia. 

Xandorla  (Mcu^upior  in  Plut : Oiwi/  A'uom), 
a town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from  Tarentuin  to 
Hydruntum,  and  near  a stnall  lake,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  always  full  to  the  edge,  whatever 
water  was  added  to  or  taken  from  it.  Here 
Arvhidamiu  HI.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  defrated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Messapians  and  Luca- 
nians,  b.  c.  .338. 

Kanea,  the  general  name  by  which  the  Romane 
designated  the  souls  of  the  departed  ; but  as  it  is 
a natural  tendency  to  consider  the  souls  of  departed 
friends  as  blessed  spirits,  the  Manes  w ere  regarded 
as  gods,  and  were  worship[>ed  w'itb  divine  honours. 
Hence  on  Roman  sepulchres  we  find  D.  M.  S., 
that  is, />ij  J/uN^ris  5<icnrfn.  [Larbr.]  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred 
days  {ftriae  denicu/es),  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
(he  spirits  of  the  departed.  An  annual  festival, 
which  belonged  to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  w*as 
celebrated  on  the  1 9th  of  February,  under  the 
name  of  Feralia  or  FarentuHa^  bemuse  it  was 
the  duty  of  children  and  heirs  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
the  shades  of  their  parents  and  benefactors. 

Xinlitlio  (MaytOwt  or  an  Egyptian 

priest  of  the  town  of  Sebennytut,  who  lived  in  tho 
reign  of  the  first  Ptolemv.  He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  religion  and  history  of  his  country. 
He  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  works 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more  especially 
upon  their  sacred  books.  The  work  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of  the  Eg^’ptians 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  m)ds  and  the  world,  bore 
the  title  of  Twa  XvtTOfifi.  His  historical 

work  was  entitled  a I/isiory  if  Egypt,  It  was 
divided  into  3 parts  or  books.  The  first  contained 
the  history  of  the  country  previous  to  the  30 
dynasties,  or  what  may  be  tcniied  the  mvthology 
of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  first  dynasties  ^'he  2nd 
opened  with  the  11th,  12th,  and  concluded  with 
the  I9th  dynasty.  The  3rd  gave  tlie  historr  of 
the  remainining  11  dynasties,  and  concluded  with 
nn  account  of  Nectanebus,  the  last  of  the  native 
Egyptian  kings.  The  work  of  Manetho  is  lost ; 
but  a list  of  the  dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius 
Africanut  and  Eusebius  (most  correct  in  the 
Armenian  version),  who,  how'cver,  has  introduced 
various  imerpulatioiis  According  to  the  calculation 
of  Manetho,  the  30  dyim>>ties,  beginning  with 
Menes,  filled  a period  of  3555  years.  The  lists  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him 
from  genuine  documents,  and  their  correctness,  so 
for  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be  con- 
finiied  by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptiems  on  the 
monuments  There  exists  an  astrolugical  poem, 
entitled  'AwoTtXeffiioTufd,  in  6 books,  which  bears 
the  name  ot  Manetho  ; but  this  poem  is  spurious, 
and  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  5ib  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Edited  by  Axt  and  Rigler, 
Cologne,  18.32. 

MbbIb>  a formidable  Italian,  probably  Etruscan, 
divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the*  mother  of 
the  Manes  or  Lores.  The  festival  of  the  Com- 
pitaiia  waa  celebrated  as  a propitiatioa  to  Mania 
in  common  with  the  lAtrea. 
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ManOIft.  1.  X.,  was  consul  ac.  14^,  the 
first  year  of  the  3rd  Punic  war,  and  carried  on 
war  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  as  a 
jurist,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De  Re 
Pufihea  (L  12).— 2.  C-,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B-C. 
66,  proposed  the  law,  granting  to  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and 
Tigmnes,  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia.  Cilicia,  and  Bitbynia.  This  bill  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Q.  Catulus,  Q.  Hortensius,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  Cicero,  in  an  oiation  which  has  come 
down  to  ui.  At  the  end  of  his  year  Manilius  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
was  condemned  ; but  we  do  not  know  of  what 
oficnce  he  was  accused.— S.  Also  called  Manlins 
or  XallitU,  a Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is 
conjectured  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
He  is  the  authtir  of  an  astrological  poem  in  5 
books,  entitled  /IsfroMoiNtro.  The  style  of  this 
poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  obscure, 
and  nbontidmg  in  repetitions  and  in  forced  meta- 
phor*. But  the  author  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted  their 
most  sagacious  views.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bentley,  Lend.  173d. 

Kanlii  6ani,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  families  were  those 
of  Acidinus,  Torquatus  and  Vui.ro. 

Mawliinm  (Mof'Aiara:  A/iVioan,  Ru.),  a city  of 
imnortance  in  Mauretania  Caesaricniis,  where  one 
of  Pompey's  sons  died. 

M.  XaiLlltlf,  consul  B.C.  392,  took  refuge  in 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavoured 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  wns  roused  from 
hU  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese  ; collecting 
hastily  a body  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driving 
l>ack  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  the 
itimmit  of  the  hill.  From  this  heroic  deed  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Oapi* 
tolinui.  In  3R3,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  ftom  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
their  patrician  creditors.  Tfie  patricians  accused 
him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  dictator  Cornelius  Cossus.  The 
plebeians  put  on  mourning  for  their  champion,  and 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  bchalt  The 
patricians  in  alarm  liberated  Manlius ; but  this 
act  of  concession  only  made  him  bolder,  and  he 
now  did  not  scniple  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to 
open  violence.  In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  trea«on,  and  brought  him 
liefore  the  people  assembled  in  the  campus 
Martius  ; but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  the 
court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove  out- 
side the  porta  Nomentann.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the 
Tarpfian  rock.  The  members  of  the  Manila  gons 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
bear  in  future  the  pracnomen  of  Marcus. 

ICannof,  a s<m  of  Tuisco,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Germans,  along  with  his  father,  as  the 
fiundecs  of  their  race.  They  further  ascribed  to 
Mannus  3 tons,  from  whom  the  S tribes  of  the 
Ingaevones,  Hermiones,  and  Istaevonei  derived 
their  names. 

ICanti&iut  Palu.  [Arrirsa  Palur] 

Kantinia  (Morrlesm : Morrirct^f : PaUopoU), 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  in 
Arcadia,  situated  on  the  small  river  Opbis,  near 
the  centre  of  the  E.  frontier  of  the  country.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebana, 
in  which  Epaminondas  fell,  ac.  362.  According 
to  tradition,  Mantinea  was  founded  by  Mantineus, 
the  son  of  Lycaon,  but  it  was  formed  in  reality 
out  of  the  union  of  4 or  5 hamlets.  Till  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis,  It  was  the  largest  city 
in  Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a kind  of  su- 
premacy over  the  other  Arcadian  toams ; but  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the  anters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  wsdls,  which  were  built  of 
bricks.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  city  re- 
i covered  its  independence.  At  a later  peri^  it 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  notwithstanding 
formed  a close  connection  with  its  old  enemy 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  severely 
punished  by  Amtus,  who  put  to  death  its  leading 
citizens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  oT  this 
blow.  Its  name  was  now  changed  into  Aa/sponta, 
in  honour  of  Amigonus  Doson,  who  had  assisted 
Aratus  in  his  campaign  against  the  town.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
appellation,  and  rebuilt  part  of  it  in  honour  of  his 
favourite  Antinotis,  the  Bithynian,  who  derived 
his  family  from  Mantinea. 

XaiidTif  (Morrlos),  son  of  Melampus,  and 
brother  of  Antiphates.  [Milampur] 

Manto  (MayTw,-ovr).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
soothsayer  Tiresiat,  was  herself  prophetess  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After  the  capture  of 
Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  w’m  sent  to  Delphi 
with  other  captives,  as  an  ofiFering  to  Apollo,  and 
there  became  the  prophetess  of  this  god.  Apollo 
afterwards  sent  her  and  her  companions  to  Asia, 
where  they  founded  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  near 
the  place  where  the  town  of  Colophon  was  after- 
wards built  Rhacius,  a Cretan,  who  had  settled 
there,  married  Manto,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Mop«us.  According  to  Euripides,  she 
had  previously  become  the  mother  of  Amplrilochus 
and  Tisiphone,  by  Alcmoeon,  the  lender  of  the 
Epigoni.  Being  a propheteu  of  Apollo,  she  is  also 
called  /Xi/vlae,  i.  e.  the  laurel  virgin.  — 8.  Daugh- 
ter of  Hemiles,  was  likewise  a prophetess,  and 
the  person  from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  re- 
ceived its  name.  (Viig.  Aea.  x.  199.) 

Xa&tda  (Mnntuinus:  A/aa/va),  a town  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Mincius,  was  not  a place  of  importance,  but  is 
celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  was  bom  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Andes,  regarded  Mantua 
as  bis  birthplace.  It  wns  originnlly  an  Etruscan 
city,  and  is  Miid  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Manto,  the  daughter  of  Hercules.  * 

Xar^acanda  (vd  MopdactySa;  Samarkand)^  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  country,  was  70  stadia  (7  geog.  miles) 
in  circuit.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  the  Great 
killed  his  friend  Clitus. 

Xanphli  (Mopd^ioi),  one  of  the  3 noblest 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  the  Maspil, 
next  in  honour  to  the  Paeargadae. 

XaraUiSiItim  a tnnm  on  the 

coast  of  Ionia,  between  Ephesus  and  Nenpolis  : it 
belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  exchanged  it  with 
the  Ephesians  for  Neapolis,  which  lay  nearer  to  their 
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iftUnd.  The  modern  Scala  Nova  markt  the  lite  of 
one  of  these  towns,  but  it  is  doubtful  which. 

XAr&thon  (VlapaBwif:  Mapodwyiot),  a demus 
in  Attica,  bclonffing  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  w*as  si- 
tuated near  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  22 
miles  from  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  miles  by 
another.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Attic  teiro- 
polls,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  hero  Marathon.  This  hero,  according  to  one 
account,  was  the  son  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  having  been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by 
the  violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica  ; while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  an  Arcadian 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Tyndaridae 
against  Attica,  and  devoted  himself  to  death  before 
the  battle.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mara- 
thon was  probably  not  at  the  modem  village  of 
Maradoti,  but  at  a place  called  Vratta,  a little 
to  the  S-  of  Marathon.  Marathon  was  situated  in 
a plain,  which  extends  along  the  sea>ihore,  about 
6 miles  in  length,  and  from  3 miles  to  one  mile 
and  a half  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of  the 
plain  ; the  northern  is  more  than  a square  mile 
in  extent,  but  the  southern  is  much  smaller,  and  is 
almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heals. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  plain  runs  a small 
brook.  In  this  plain  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  B.  c. 
490.  The  Persians  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
and  the  Athenians  on  some  portion  of  the  high 
ground  above  the  plain  ; but  the  exact  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  2 armies  cannot  be  identified,  not- 
withstanding the  investi^lions  of  modem  tra- 
vellers. The  tumulus,  raised  over  the  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  l>attle,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

KariUimi  (Mdpa6os),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradus  and  near 
Antaradus:  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  the  timo  of  the  Syrian  king,  Alexander 
Balai,  a little  before  B.  c.  150. 

Karcalla.  L Daughter  of  C.  Marcellas  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thrice 
married:  1st  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  B.C.  21,  in  order  to  marry  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  ; 2ndly  to  Julus  Antonius, 
the  son  of  the  triumvir,  by  whom  she  had  a son 
Lucius  ; 3rdly  to  Sext.  Appuleius,  consul  a.  d.  14, 
by  whom  she  had  a daughter,  Appuleia  Varilia.— 
2.  Wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  to  whom  he  has 
addressed  2 epigrams  (xii.  21,31).  She  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an 
estate.  As  Martial  was  married  previously  to 
Cleopatra,  he  espoused  Marcella  probably  after  his 
return  to  Spain  about  a.  d.  96. 

MarocUlnilJ,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Thucy* 
dides.  [Thucydiobs.] 

JCan^OJ,  Claudius,  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family.  L X.,  celebrated  as  5 times  consul,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  his  first  consulship, 
B.  c.  222,  Marcellos  and  his  colleague  conquen^ 
the  Insnbrians  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  took  their 
capital  Mediolanum.  Marcellas  distinguished  him- 
self by  slaving  in  battle  w'ith  his  own  hand  Brito- 
martiis  or  Viridomanu,  the  king  of  the  enemy, 
whose  spoils  he  afterwards  dedicated  as  tpoiia 
opima  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  This 
was  the  3rd  and  last  instance  in  Homan  history  in 
which  tueb  an  offering  was  made.  — In  216  Mar- 
cellos was  appointed  praetor,  and  rendered  impor- 
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tant  service  to  the  Roman  cause  in  the  S.  of  Italy 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cannae.  In  215  he 
remained  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  pro> 
consul  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  consul  in  the  place  of  Posturaius  Albinus, 
who  had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  ; but  as  the 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable, 
Marcellas  resigned  the  consulship.  In  214  Mar- 
cellos was  consul  a 3rd  time,  and  still  continued  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
ability,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  results. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  was  sent  into  Sicily, 
since  the  party  favourable  to  theCartliAginians  bad 
obtained  the  upper  band  in  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.  After  taking  Leontini,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
His  attacks  were  vigorous  and  unremitting  ; but 
though  he  brought  many  powerful  military  engines 
against  the  walls,  these  were  rendered  wholly  un- 
availing by  the  superior  skill  and  science  of'Archi- 
medes,  who  directed  those  of  the  besieged.  Mar- 
cellos w'as  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
carrying  the  city  by  open  force,  and  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a blockade.  It  was  not  till  212  that  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  place.  It  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  booty 
found  in  the  captured  city  was  immense  ; and 
Marcellos  also  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to  grace 
the  temples  at  Rome.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  a practice  which  afterwards  became  so  general. 
In  210  be  was  consul  a 4th  time,  and  again  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Hannibal.  He 
fought  a battle  with  the  Carthaginian  general  near 
Numistro  in  Lucania,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.  In  209  he  retained  the  command  of  his 
army  with  the  rank  of  proconsul.  In  208  he  was 
consul  for  the  5th  time.  He  and  his  colleague 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Vennsia,  and  Mar- 
cellos himself  w*as  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was 
buried  with  all  doe  honours  by  order  of  Hannibal. 
— Marcellus  appears  to  have  been  a rude  stem 
soldier,  brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  harsh,  un- 
yielding, and  cruel  The  great  praises  bestowed 
upon  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  historians  are  cer- 
tainly undeiencd,  and  probably  found  their  way 
into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  his  son, 
which  w'as  used  as  on  authority  by  some  of  the 
earlier  annalists.  ^ 2.  IL,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accompanied  his  father  as  military  tribune,  in  208, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  204  he  was  tribune  of  the  people  ; in  200  curule 
aedile  ; in  198  praetor  ; and  in  196  consul.  In 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Insnbrians  and  Boii  in  Cisalpine  Oaul  He  w*ns 
censor  in  189.^8.  IL,  consul  183,  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians. — 4.  X.,  sou  of  No.  2, 
w’as  thrice  consul,  1st  in  166,  when  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Gauls  ; 2ndly 
in  155,  when  be  defeated  the  Ligurians  ; and  3rdly 
in  152,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtiberians  in  Spain.  In  148  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Masinitsa,  king  of  Numidia,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  perished.  X., 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first  mentioned  as 
curule  aedile  with  P.  Clodius  in  56.  He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  showed  himself  a bitter  enemy 
to  Caesar.  Among  other  ways  in  which  he  dis- 
played his  enmity,  he  caused  a citizen  of  Comum 
to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  show  bis  contempt  for 
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the  pririlegei  lately  bestowed  br  Caesar  upon  that 
colonj.  But  the  animosity  of  Marcellus  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  imprudence  of  forcin^r  on  a war 
for  which  his  party  was  unprepared  ; and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  49  he  in  vain  suggested  the  necessity  of 
making  levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taken  against  Caesar.  His  advice  was  overruled, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from  Rome  and 
Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  he  aban- 
doned alt  thoughts  of  prolonging  the  contest,  and 
withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Mar- 
cellns  himself  was  unwilling  to  sue  to  the  conqueror 
for  forgiveness,  but  his  friends  at  Rome  were  not 
backward  in  their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At 
length,  in  46,  in  a full  assembly  of  the  senate.  C. 
Marcellus,  the  cousin  of  the  exile,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kinsman, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  assembly.  Caeaar  yielded  to  this  demon- 
stration of  opinion,  and  Marcellus  was  declared  to 
be  forgiven.  Cicero  thereupon  returned  thanks  to 
Caesar,  in  the  oration  !*ro  MarctU^,  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  Marcellus  set  out  on  his  return  ; 
but  he  was  murdered  at  the  Piraeus,  by  one  of  his 
own  attendants,  P.  Magius  Chilo.»6.  0.,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  49.  He  is  constantly 
confounded  with  his  cousin,  C.  Marcellus  [No.  8], 
who  was  consul  in  50.  He  accompanied  his  col- 
league, Lentulns,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  (48)  he  commanded  port  of  Pompey's 
fleet  ; but  this  is  the  hist  we  hear  of  him.<-»7.  C., 
uncle  of  the  2 preceding,  was  praetor  in  80,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  M.  Lepidiis  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily.  His  administration  of  the  province 
is  frequently  praised  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches 
against  Verres,  as  affording  the  most  striking  con- 
trut  to  that  of  the  accused.  Marcellus  himself  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
Verres.  8.  0.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  first 
cousin  of  M.  Marcellos  [No.  5],  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  consulship,  50.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  tge,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Pompey,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
nection with  Caesar  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia. 
In  his  consulship  he  wu  the  advocate  of  all  the 
most  violent  measures  Against  Caesar  ; but  W'heii 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  displayed  the  utmost 
timidity  and  helplessness.  He  6wld  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  join  the  Pompeian  party  in  Greece ; 
and  after  much  hesitation  he  at  length  determined 
to  remain  in  Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  for- 
giveneM  of  Caesar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede 
with  the  dictator  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  M.  Mar- 
cellns  [No.  5].  He  must  have  lived  till  near  the* 
close  of  4l,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant 
by  him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year.^8.  K.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  Augustus, 
was  bom  in  43.  At  early  as  39  he  was  betrothed 
in  marriage  to  the  dnnghter  of  Sex.  Pompey  ; but 
the  marrrage  never  took  place,  as  Pompey's  death, 
in  35,  removed  the  occasion  for  it  Augustus,  who 
had  probably  destined  the  young  Marcellus  as  his 
successor,  adopted  him  as  his  son  in  25,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  mairinge. 
In  23  he  was  curate  oedile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  wa«  attacked  by  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  shortly  after  at  ^iae,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  celebrated 
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physician  Antimius  Musa.  He  was  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  thought  to  have  given  n) 
much  promise  of  future  excellence,  that  his  death 
was  mourned  as  a public  calamity  ; and  the  grief 
of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother  Octavia, 
was  for  a time  unbounded.  Augustus  himself  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  over  his  remains,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  lately  erected  for 
the  Julian  family.  At  a subsequent  period  (14) 
Augustus  dedicated  in  liis  name  the  magnifiernt 
(lieaire  near  the  Forum  Olitorium,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (Aen.  vi. 
860 — 886),  w'hich  must  have  been  recited  to  Au- 
gustus and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  22.«10.  K., 
called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  father 
of  Aeserainus  (/iruj.  36),  served  under  Marius  in 
Gsul  in  102,  and  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  L. 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Mnrsic  war,  90.  <^11.  K. 
Claoditu  Xarcellua  Aaaenunoa,  son  or  gnmdM>n 
of  No.  10,  quaestor  in  Spain  in  48,  underQ.  Cassius 
Longinus,  look  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers 
against  Cassius.^12.  P.  Oornalitu  Lastulu  Xar- 
oeUiniU,  son  of  No.  10,  must  have  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Comelii  Lentuli.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  B.C.  67.  — 13.  Cn.  Gomeliai  Lentulna 
MaroaUintui,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  59, 
after  which  he  governed  the  province  of  Syria  for 
nearly  2 years,  and  was  consul  56,  when  he  showed 
himself  a friend  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  op- 
posed all  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate. 

XarcdUuf,  ^pHas,  bom  of  an  obscure  family 
at  C^pua,  rose  by  his  oratorical  talents  to  distinction 
at  Home  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Nern,  and  Ves- 
pasian. He  was  one  of  the  principal  delators  under 
Nero,  and  accused  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  but  was  acquitted,  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  and  favour  of  this  emperor  as  well. 
In  a.  D.  69,  however,  he  was  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Alienns  Caeciiia, 
and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

XaroeUaf,  Ifoalui,  a Latin  grammarian,  the 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  I)e  Com- 
penJumi  Doeirima  per  LUtfrat  ad  sometimes 

but  erroneously  called  De  PmprieUiU  Sermonit. 
He  must  have  lived  between  the  2nd  and  6th  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  His  work  is  divided 
into  18  chapters,  but  of  these  the  first  12  are  in 
reality  separate  treatises  on  different  graromaticai 
subjects.  The  last  6 are  in  the  style  of  the  Oiio- 
masticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  each  containing  a series 
of  technical  terms  in  some  one  department.  The 
whole  work  contains  numerous  quotations  fram  the 
earlier  Latin  writers.  The  best  edition  is  by  Oer- 
lach  and  Roth,  Basil.  1842. 

llarcaUat  Sidites,  a native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  A.  D.  117 — 161.  He  wrote  a long 

medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  consisting 
of  42  books,  of  which  2 fragments  remain. 

XaroeUiui,  Vlpltit,  a jurist,  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  is  often  cited  in 
the  Digest. 

X&reln.  L Wife  of  M.  Regnlos.  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians.  — 2.  Wife  of  M, 
Oio  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Marcius  Philippua, 
consul  8.  c.  56.  It  was  about  56  that  Cato  is  re- 
lated to  bare  ceded  her  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius, 
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with  the  ft]>prol»tion  of  her  fiither.  She  continued  chapters  on  Africa,  and  a mutilated  one  on  the 
to  live  with  Hortensiiu  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  diatance  from  Rome  to  the  principal  citiei  in  the 
in  50,  after  which  she  returned  to  Cato.<— *8.  Wife  world.  In  thi*  work  he  chiefly  followa  Ptolemy, 
of  Fabiua  Maximus,  the  friend  of  Aufuatui,  learnt  He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  Periplut  of  Arte* 
from  her  hnnhand  the  secret  visit  of  the  emperor  to  miodorua  of  Ephesus  [Ahtkmiodor*%  No.  4], 
bis  grandson  Agrippa,  and  informed  Livia  of  it,  in  of  which  we  possess  the  introduction,  and  the  pei> 
consequence  of  which  she  bemme  the  cause  of  her  plus  of  Fontus,  Bithrnia,  and  Paphlagonia.  Mar* 
husband's  death,  a.  d.  13  or  14.  She  is  mentioned  cianus  likewise  published  an  edition  of  Menippua 
on  2 or  3 occasions  by  Ovid.— 4 Daughter  of  with  additions  and  corrections.  [Mbnippus.]  The 
Cremntuts  Cordns,  [CoRDUS.]  — 5.  The  favourite  works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in  the 
concubine  of  Commodus,.  organised  the  plot  by  G^ogmphi  Grtuci  Mimoret^  and  separately  by  Hoff- 
which  the  emperor  perished.  [CoifMODUt.]  She  mann,  Martiani  PtripluM^  Ac.,  Lips.  1841. 
Biibsequently  became  the  wife  of  Kclectns,  his  MaxclAsiUl,  Aallut,  a Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
chamberlain,  also  a conspirator,  and  was  eventually  under  Camcalla  and  Alexander  Severus.  His 
put  to  death  by  Jtilianus,  along  with  Ijaetus,  who  works  are  fieqoently  cited  in  the  Digest, 
also  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  plot  MaroUntu  Capella.  [Capxlla.] 

Marcia  Oena,  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Mar^tif,  an  It^ian  seer,  whose  prophetic  verses 
Anciis  Marcius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome.  [Ancuk  (Cbrmiao  Mairiand)  were  first  discovered  by  M. 
Marcii’A.]  Hence  one  of  its  families  snbs^uently  Atilius  the  praetor,  in  B.  c.  *213.  They  were 
assumed  the  name  of  Rex,  and  the  heads  of  Numa  written  in  I.Atin,  and  2 extracts  from  them  are 
Pompilius  and  Ancus  Mnreius  were  placed  upon  given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a prophecy  of  the 
the  coins  of  the  Marcii.  But  notwithstanding  these  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  and  the  2nd,  corn- 
claims  to  such  high  antiquity,  no  patricians  of  this  manding  the  institution  of  the  Ludi  Apollitmret. 
name,  m*tth  the  exception  of  Coriolanus,  are  men-  The  Marcian  prophecies  were  subsequentiy  pre- 
tioned  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic  [Corio-  served  in  the  Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  books. 
LANns]  ; and  it  was  not  till  after  the  enactment  Some  writers  mention  only  one  person  of  this  name, 
of  the  Ijicinian  laws  that  any  member  of  the  gens  but  others  speak  of  2 brothers,  the  MarciL 
obtained  the  conMilship.  The  names  of  the  most  Marolua.  [Marcia  Obns.] 
distinguished  families  are  CRN80RtNUB,PniLippi;8,  Maroomaimi,  that  is,  men  of  the  mark  or 
Rkx,  and  Kutili'8.  border,  a powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 

Marei&sa,  the  sister  of  Trajan,  and  mother  of  race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany, 
Matidia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the  wife  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the  banks 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  of  the  Main  ; but  under  the  guidance  of  their 

Marei4nop61ia  (MapKiavoi^oAxG,  an  important  chieftain  Maroboduns,  who  had  been  brought  up 
city  in  the  interior  of  Moetia  Inferior,  W.  of  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  they  migrated  into  the 
CKIesstis,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named,  after  his  land  of  the  Boii,  a Celtic  race,  who  inhabited 
sister  Marciana.  It  was  situated  on  the  high  Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  settled 
road  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube.  It  tub*  after  subdning  the  Boii,  and  founded  a powerful 
srqiiently  became  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians,  kingdom,  which  extended  S.  as  for  as  the  Danube, 
who  called  it  Priiiihlar<a  (IlpurflAdfla),  whence  its  [MAROBODuna.]  At  a later  time,  the  Marco- 
modem  name  Prt$thlmB^  but  the  Greeks  still  call  manni,  in  conjunction  with  the  Quad!  and  other 
it  MariYTtopoli.  German  tribes,  carried  on  a long  and  blcMidy  «'ar 

Marcifoiiu.  L Emperor  of  the  East  a.  d.  450  with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted 
— 457,  was  a native  of  Threce  or  Illyricum,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only 
served  for  many  years  as  a common  soldier  in  the  brought  to  a conclusion  by  his  son  Commodus 
imperial  army.  Of  his  early  history  we  have  only  purchasing  peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  ho 
a few  particulars  ; but  he  had  attained  such  dis-  ascended  the  throne,  a.  d.  IKO. 
tinctinn  at  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.  iu  450,  that  Mardfoie  or  Mardjfina  MapStnjKn), 

the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  celebrated  Pulcherta,  a district  of  Persia,  extending  N.  from  Taocene  to 
offered  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to  Marcian,  the  W.  frontier  and  to  the  sea-coast  It  teems  to 
who  thus  became  emperor  of  the  East  Marcian  have  taken  its  name  from  some  branch  of  the  great 
was  a man  of  resolution  otkI  brnrerr  ; and  when  people  called  Mardi  or  Amardi,  who  are  found  in 
Attila  sent  to  demond  the  tribute  which  the  various  parti  of  W.  and  central  Asia  ; for  example, 
younger  Theodosius  had  engaged  to  pay  anmially,  in  Armenia,  Media,  Margiana,  and,  under  the 
the  emperor  sternly  replied,  ^ 1 have  iron  for  Attila,  tame  form  of  name  as  those  in  Penis,  in  Sogdiana. 
but  no  gold.**  Attila  swore  vengeance  ; but  he  MtrdL  [Amardi  ; Mardbnb.] 
fim  invaded  the  Western  Empire,  and  his  death,  MardSnlus  (Map3dviot),a  distinguished  Persian, 
2 rears  afterwards,  saved  the  East  In  451  Mar-  was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
clan  Astembled  the  council  of  Chaicedon,  in  which  Darius  H^ttaspis.  In  B. c.  492  he  was  sent  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eutychians  were  condemned.  Darius,  with  a large  armament,  to  punish  Eretria 
He  died  in  457,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo.— 3.  Of  Rnd  Athens  for  the  aid  they  had  given  to  the 
Iferaclea  in  Pontns,  a Greek  geographer,  of  uncer-  Jonians.  But  his  expedition  was  an  entire  failure, 
tain  date,  but  who  perhaps  lived  in  the  5th  century  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a storm  off  Mt  Athos, 
of  the  Chri»tmn  era.  He  wrote  a work  in  prose,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  land  forces  was  destroyed 
entitled,  **  A Periplus  of  the  External  Sea,  both  on  his  passage  through  Macedonia,  by  the  Brvgiani, 
ea«tem  and  western,  and  of  the  largest  Islands  in  ^ a Thracian  tribe.  In  consequence  of  his  failure  he 
it.**  The  External  Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to  \ was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Dntis  and  Ar- 
the  Mediterranean.  This  work  was  in  2 books  ; tsphemes,  490.  On  the  accession  of  Xerxes,  Mar- 
of  which  the  former,  on  the  E.  and  S.  seas,  has  come  . donins  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  ex- 
down  to  us  entire  ; but  of  the  latter,  which  treated  pedition  against  Greece,  with  the  government  of 
the  W.  and  N,  s<»u,  we  possess.only  the  3 last  I which  he  hoped  to  be  invested  after  iu  conquest ; 
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and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals  of  the  land 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  (4B0),  he  be- 
came alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  the  advice  he 
had  given,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  return  home 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  leaving  300,000  men 
under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 
He  was  defeated  in  the  following  year  (479X 
Plalaeae,  by  the  combined  Greek  forces  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias,  and  was  shiin  in  the  battle. 
Xardns.  [Amardus.] 

Hardline,  Kaxdjfini  [Marobnb.] 

M&r$a,  -ea,  *la  (Map/77,  Mopei'a,  Mo^a*  Ma> 
pearn^t,  MareOta : ManotUk^  Hu.),  a town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Mtireotis,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotis,nt  the  mouth  ofa  canal. 

M&r6dtifl  (Mopc^tr).  1.  Also  called  MapewTT^r 
Nopdr,  a district  of  I^wer  Egypt.  011  the  extreme 
N.W.,  on  the  borders  of  the  LIbyae  Nomos : it 
produced  good  wine.-— 2.  A town  in  the  interior 
of  the  Libyac  Nomos.  between  the  Oasis  of  Am- 
mon and  the  0:isis  Minor. 

Xaridtifl  or  Kar$a  or  ('ia)  Lac  os  (tj  Mapewnr, 
Mopflo,  Mopia  X(u>^ : DirkeUMuriuuth^  or  El- 
Krcit\  a considerable  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  Lower 
Egypt,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
neck  of  laud  on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  by  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  canals.  It  was  less  than  300  stadia  j 
(30  geog.  miles)  long,  and  more  than  150  wide. 
It  was  surrounded  with  vines,  palms,  and  papyrus. 
It  served  as  the  port  of  Alexandria  for  vessels  na- 1 
vigating  the  Nile,  ! 

X&i^  (Mapes),  a people  of  Asia,  on  the  N.  | 
oast  of  the  Kuxine,  who  served  in  the  army  of ' 
Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmets  of  wicker- 
work, leathern  shields,  and  javelins. 

XarSaa,  Haraaeh&  (Mopnird,  Mopurd,  Mopurird, 
Mopetr^d : prob.  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Brii  Jibrin)y  an 
ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
of  Jiidnh  and  of  the  Moccaliees.  The  Purthians 
had  destroyed  it  before  the  time  of  Eust'bius  ; and 
it  is  probable  that  its  ruins  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Eleiitheropolis(Z?et/,/^>n«),  which 
was  afterw’ards  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Baetognbra,  Homan  miles  N.W.  of  Mareso. 
MamobA.  [Marbsa.] 

MargiijiA  (v  : the  S.  part  of  Aluro, 

S.W.  part  of  Bokhara^  and  N.  E.  port  of  Khorxu^ 
sun),  a province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and 
aftrrwa^  of  the  Greco  Sytian,  Parthian,  and 
Persian  kingdoms,  in  Central  Asia,  N.  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Sariphi  {Ghoor)y  a part  of  the  chain  of 
tlie  Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  .\ria  ; 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bactriano,  on  the  N.  £. 
and  N.  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  divided  it  from 
Sogdianaand  Scythia, and  on  the  W.  by  Hyrc.mia. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  river  Margus  {Moor- 
which  flows  through  it,  from  S.  E.  to  N.W., 
and  is  lost  iu  the  Kinds  of  the  Desert  of  Khixa, 
On  this  river,  near  its  tcmiinntioa,  stood  the  ca- 
pital of  the  district,  Antiochia  Marginna  (Jfera). 
With  the  exception  of  the  districts  round  this  and 
the  mirmr  rivers,  which  produced  excellent  wine, 
the  country  was  for  the  most  port  a sagidy  desert. 
Its  chief  inhabitants  w’cre  the  Derbices,  Parni, 
Tapuri,  and  branches  of  the  great  tribes  of  the 
M.issagetae,  Dabac,  and  Mardi.  The  country  be- 
come known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  and  Antiochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom 
founded,  and  the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia  ; and  the 
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Romans  of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further 
information  about  it  from  the  returned  captives 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  bad  re- 
sided at  Antiochia. 

Ifargites.  [Homkhur,  p.  328, a.] 

Kargom  o^  Ka^ntu,  a Unified  place  in  Moesia 
Superior,  W.  of  Vimiiiacium,  situated  on  the  river 
Margus(  J/6rara)at  its  condueuce  with  the  Danube. 
Here  Diocletian  gained  a decisive  victoiy*  over 
Carinut.  The  river  Margus,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  rises  in  Ml  Orbelus. 

Margru.  [Maroiana.] 

Kana.  [Marba,  Marbotir.] 

Mari&ba.  [Saba.] 

Xariamma  (Mogicf^Mni  R city 

of  Coele-Syria,  some  miles  W.  of  Emesa,  assigned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  territory  of  Ar^us. 

Xariamae.  [Hbroobs.] 

Karianme  Torria,  a tower  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by  Herod  the  Great 
' Xari&nae  Foasaa.  [ Fosra.] 

Xariandfni  (Mopias^wof),  an  ancient  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast,  £.  of  the  river 
Sangarius,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Bithynia.  With 
respect  to  their  ethnical  affinities,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  Thracian 
tribes  (the  Thyni  and  Bithyni)  on  the  W.,  or  the 
PaphlagoniAus  on  the  £. ; but  the  latter  appears 
the  more  probable. 

Xari&ntu  Xoxu  {SUrra  Mortna^y  a mountain  in 
Hispania  Daetica,  properly  onl\r  a western  offshoot 
of  the  Orospeda.  The  eastern  part  of  it  was  called 
Snluis  Castuloneniis,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  of  C^tulo. 

Karica,  a Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  Latinus 
by  Faunus,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Minturnae  in  a grove  on  the  river  Liris.  Hence 
the  country  round  Minturnae  is  called  by  Horace 
{Carm.  iii.  17.  7)  Marioae  liiora. 

Xarintu  (MapiroT)  1.  Of  Tyre,  a Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Ptolemy.  Marinus  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  mathematical  geography 
in  antiquity  ; and  Ptolemy  based  his  whole  work 
upon  that  of  Marinus.  [Ptolbmabus.]  The 
chief  merit  of  Marinus  was,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertiiinty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  re- 
specting the  positions  of  places,  by  assigning  to 
each  iu  latitude  and  longitude. « 2.  Of  Flavia 
Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  a philosopher  and  rheto- 
rician, was  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Proclus, 
whose  life  he  wrote,  a work  which  it  still  extant, 
edited  by  Boissonade,  Lips.  1814. 

Harlaus  (.UaroscA),  called  Harifl  (Mapir)  by 
Herodotus,  a river  of  Dncia,  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  the  Danube,  but 
which  in  nality  falls  into  the  Tkeiuy  and,  along 
with  this  river,  into  the  Danube. 

Maritima,  a sen-port  town  of  the  Avatici,and  a 
Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

HAxiut.  I.  C.,  the  celebrated  Homan,  who  was 
7 times  consul,  was  bom  in  b.  c.  157,  near  Ar- 
pinum,  of  an  obscure  and  humble  family.  His 
bitber*s  name  was  C.  Marius,  and  his  mother's 
Fulcinin ; and  his  parents,  as  well  as  Marius 
himself,  were  clienU  of  the  noble  plebeian  house 
of  the  Herennii.  So  indigent,  indeed,  is  the  family 
represented  to  have  been,  that  young  Marius  is 
said  to  have  worked  as  a commoo  peasant  £sr 
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wag«s,  before  be  entered  tbe  r«tkf  of  tbe  Roman 
army.  (Comp.  Jut.  tiii.  246.)  The  measmesa  of 
bis  origin  has  probably  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ; and  at  all  events  be  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  valour  at  the  si^  of  Numantia 
in  Spain  (134),  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  is  said  to  have  foretold  his  future 
greatness.  His  name  does  not  occur  again  for  1 H 
years  ; but  in  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
lebs,  when  he  was  38  years  of  age.  In  this  office 
e came  forward  as  a popular  leader,  and  proposed 
a law  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  people  at  the 
elections  ; and  when  tbe  senate  attempted  to  over- 
awe him,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to 
carry  the  consul  Metellus  to  prison.  He  now 
became  a marked  man,  and  the  aristocracy  op- 
posed him  with  all  their  might  He  lost  his 
election  to  the  aedileship,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  the  practorship*;  but  he  acquired  indu- 
ence  and  importance  by  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
the  sister  of  C.  Julias  (Caesar,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  future  ruler  of  Rome.  In  109  Marius 
crossed  over  into  Africa  as  legate  of  the  consul 
Q.  Metellus.  Here,  in  the  war  against  Jtigunha, 
the  military  genius  of  Marins  lu^  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  itself,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
gard^ as  the  roost  distingnisbed  officer  in  the 
arroy.  He  also  ingnuiat^  himself  with  the 
soldiers,  who  praised  him  in  the  highest  terms  in 
their  letters  to  their  friends  at  Rome.  His  popu- 
larity became  so  great  that  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  bec^e  at  once  a candidate  for  the 
consulship ; but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  from  Metellus  permission  to  leave 
Africa.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  elected 
consul  with  an  enthusUsm  which  bore  down  all 
opposition  before  it ; and  he  received  from  the 
people  tbe  province  of  Numidia,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Jugurtha  (107).  On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour;  and  in  the  following  year  (106)  Jugurtha 
was  surrendered  to  him  by  tbe  treachery  of 
Bocchns,  king  of  Mauretania.  [JireuRTHA.]  Ma- 
rius sent  his  quaestor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Nu- 
midian  king  from  Bocchui.  This  circumstance 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which 
afterwards  existed  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
since  the  enemies  of  Marius  claimed  for  Sulla  the 
meric  of  bringing  the  war  to  a clase  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha.  Meantime 
Italy  was  threatened  by  a vast  horde  of  barbarians, 
who  had  migrated  from  the  N.  of  Germany.  The 
2 leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted  were 
called  Cimbri  and  Teuton!,  the  former  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Celt%  and  tbe  latter 
Gauls.  To  these  two  great  races  were  added  tbe 
Ambrones,  and  some  of  the  Swiu  tribes,  such  as 
the  Tigurini.  The  whole  host  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000  fighting  men,  besides  a much 
larger  number  of  women  and  children.  They  had 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another,  and  it 
appeared  that  nothing  could  check  their  progress. 
Toe  almost  alarm  prevailed  throughout  Italy;  all 
party  quarrels  were  hushed.  Every  one  fek  that 
Marius  was  tbe  only  man  capable  of  saving  the 
state,  ond  he  was  accordingly  elecled  consul  a 
2nd  time  during  his  absence  in  Africa.  Marius 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  on  the  1st  of  January, 
104,  tbe  first  day  of  his  2nd  consulship.  Mean- 
while, the  threatened  danger  was  for  a while 
averted.  Instead  of  crossing  tbe  Alps,  tbe  Cimbri 
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marched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for  the 
next  2 or  3 years.  But  as  the  return  of  the  bar- 
barians was  constantly  expected,  Marias  was  elected 
consul  a 3rd  time  in  103,  and  a 4th  time  in  102. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  Cimbri  returned 
into  Gaul.  The  barl^ans  now  divided  their 
forces.  The  Cimbri  marched  round  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  enter  Italy  by  the 
I N.  E.,  crossing  the  Tyrolese  Alps  by  the  defiles  of 
Tridentara  (Trent).  The  Teutoniand  Ambrones, 
on  the  other  hand,  marched  against  Marius,  who 
had  taken  op  a position  in  a fijrtified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Aut).  Tbe  carnage  was  dreadful 
The  whole  nation  was  annihilated,  for  those  who 
did  not  fall  in  the  battle  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives.  Tbe  Cimbri.  meantime,  had  forced  theirway 
into  Italy.  Marias  was  elected  consnl  a 5th  time 
(101),  and  joined  the  proconsul  Catulus  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  2 generals  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  enemy  on  a plain  called  the  Campi  Raudii, 
near  Veroellae  (VereeUi),  The  CimlM’i  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  Teutoni ; the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.  Marius  was  received  at  Rome 
with  nnpn^ented  honours.  He  was  bailed  as 
the  saviour  of  tbe  smte ; his  name  was  coopled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  3rd  founder  of  Rome. 
Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  bad  been  a glorious 
one ; but  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  full  of  horror*, 
and  brings  out  tbe  worst  features  of  his  character. 
In  order  to  secure  the  oonsulsliip  a 6th  time,  he 
entered  into  cloee  connection  with  two  of  the  worst 
demagogues  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia.  He  gained  his  object,  and  was 
consul  a 6th  time  in  108,  In  this  year  he  drove 
into  exile  his  old  enemy  Metellus ; and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  took  up 
arms  against  the  state,  Marias  crushed  the  insur- 
rection by  command  of  the  senate.  [SATURNiNpa.] 
Hu  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly  blaroed  by 
the  people,  who  looked  upon  hhn  as  a traitor  to 
his  former  friends.  For  the  next  few  years  Marins 
took  little  port  in  public  afiairs.  He  possessed 
none  of  the  qualifications  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  in^ence  in  the  state  during  a time  of 
peace,  being  an  unlettered  soldier,  rude  in  manners, 
and  arrogant  in  conduct.  The  Social  war  again 
called  him  into  active  service  (90).  He  served  as 
legate  of  the  consul  P.  Rutilins  Lupus  ; and  after 
the  latter  had  fisllen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Marsi 
in  2 Bucceesire  engagements.  Marius  was  now 
67,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and  unwieldy; 
but  he  WM  still  as  greedy  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction as  be  had  ever  been.  He  had  set  his 
heart  upon  obtaining  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  which  the  senate  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  consul  Sulla  at  the  end  of  tbe 
Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  his  object, 
Marius  allied  himself  to  tbe  tribwe,  P.  Sulpicins 
Rufus,  who  brought  forward  a law  for  distributing 
the  Italian  allies,  who  had  just  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  among  all  the  Roman  tribes.  As 
those  new  citisens  greatly  exceeded  the  old  citizens 
in  number,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  eamr 
whatever  they  pleased  in  tbe  comiliiw  The  law 
was  carried  notwithstanding  the  violenl  opposition 
of  the  consuls ; and  tbe  tribes,  in  which  the  new 
citizens  now  had  the  majority,  appointed  Marius 
to  the  command  of  the  wp  against  Mithridates. 
Sulla  fied  to  his  array,  ishtoh  was  sratioaed  al 
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Kola  : and  when  Marias  sent  thither  2 military 
tribunes,  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  Sulla 
not  only  refused  to  suirendeT  the  command,  but 
marched  u[>on  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Mnrius  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  After 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latium.  and  encoun- 
tering terrible  sutferings  and  privations,  which  he 
bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he  u'as  at  length 
taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes  formed  by  the  river 
Liris,  near  Mintumae.  The  magistrates  of  this 
place  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  in  accordance 
with  a command  which  Sulla  hod  sent  to  alt  the 
tow'ns  in  Italy.  A Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  on* 
dertook  to  carry  their  sentence  into  effect,  and 
with  a drawn  sword  entered  the  apartment  where 
]^Iarius  was  confined.  The  part  of  the  room  in 
which  Marius  lay  was  in  the  shade  ; and  to  the 
frightened  l>orbarian  the  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to 
dart  out  fire,  and  from  the  darkness  a terrible 
voice  exclaimed  — **  Man,  durst  thou  murder  C. 
Marius?"  The  barbarian  immediately  threw  down 
his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Straight- 
way there  was  a revulsion  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Mintumae.  They  got  ready  a 
ship,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage ; but 
lie  had  scarcely  put  his  fooi  on  shore  before  the 
Homan  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country'.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius:  his  only  reply'  was — “Tell  the  praetor 
that  you  have  seen  C.  Marius  a fugitive  sit- 
ting on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  Soon  afterwards 
Marius  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  they  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Cercina.  During  this  time  a re- 
volution had  taken  place  at  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  which  Marius  was  enabled  to  return  to  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna  (87)  who  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party*,  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  his  colleague 
Octavius,  and  had  subsequently  been  deprived  by' 
the  senate  of  the  consulate.  Cinna  collected  an 
army,  and  resolved  to  recover  his  lionours  by  force 
of  amis.  As  soon  as  Marius  heard  of  these  cb.anges 
he  left  Africa,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Marius 
and  Cinna  now  laid  siege  to  Home.  The  failure 
of  provisions  compelK'd  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
^farius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  as  conquerors. 
The  most  frightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards  of 
Marius  stabbed  everyone  whom  he  did  not  salute, 
and  the  streets  ran  w'itb  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy'.  Among  the  victims  of  his 
vengeance,  were  the  great  orator  M.  Antonius  and 
his  former  colleague  Q.  Catulus.  Without  going 
through  the  form  of  an  election,  Marins  and  Cinna 
named  themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year 
(86 ).  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour : be 
was  now  in  his  71st  yexr;  his  body  w'as  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  be  had  recently  un- 
dergone; and  on  the  18th  day*  of  Lis  consulship  he 
died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  alter  7 days*  ill- 
ness. ^2.0.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  but  only 
by  adoption.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ins 
father,  and  was  equally*  distinguished  by  merciless 
severity'  against  his  enemies.  He  was  coiuul  in 
82,  when  he  wras  27  years  of  age.  In  this  year 
he  was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacriporius  on 
the  frontiers  of  Latium,  whereupon  he  took  refuge 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Praeneste.  Here 
he  was  besieged  for  some  time  ; but  after  Sulla's 
great  victory  at  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome  over  Pon- 
tius Telesinus,  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
after  making  aa  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape.  — 
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3.  The  false  Marius.  [AMATiua.]o*4.1L  Aurelitui 
ICarioa,  one  of  the  80  tyrants,  w*as  the  4th  of  the 
usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul,  in  defiance  of 
Qallicnus.  He  reigned  only  2 or  3 days,  but  there 
are  coins  of  his  extant.  5.  Hftrius  Celiui. 
[Cklsus.]  — 6.  Karitu  Kaximus,  a Roman  his- 
torian, who  is  repeatedly  cited  by  the  Augustan 
historians.  He  probably'  flourished  under  Alex- 
ander Sevorus,  and  appears  to  have  written  the 
biographies  of  the  Homan  emperors,  beginning  w iih 
Trajan  and  ending  with  Rlagabalus.  ICariua 
Mercator,  an  ecclesiastital  writer,  distinguished  ns 
a sealous  antagonist  of  the  Pelagians  and  th>»  Nes- 
torions.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  his  literary* 
career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosimus,  a.  d.  4 18, 
at  Rome,  and  he  afterwards  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople. Mercator  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
a lay'man,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  even*  circumstance 
connected  with  his  origin  and  personal  history. 
The  works  of  Mercator  refer  exclusively*  to  the 
Pclagiau  and  Ncstori^m  heresies,  and  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated 
from  the  chief  Greek  authorities.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Baluzc,  Par.  1684. 

Marm&iloft  (if  Mop^sopoc^*  Mopjuapt8cu : ]^, 
part  o/  Tripoii  and  X.  IT.  part  of  Egypt),  a district 
of  N.  Africa,  between  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  but 
by  some  ancient  get^raphers  reckoned  as  a part 
of  Cyrenaica,  and  by  others  os  a part  of  Egypt  ; 
while  others,  again,  call  only  the  W.  part  of  it, 
from  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus,  by  the  name  of  Mannarica,  and  the  E. 
part,  from  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  to  the  Sinus 
Plituhinetes,  Libyoe  Nomos.  Inland  it  extended 
ns  far  a£  the  Oasis  of  .^mmon.  It  was,  for  the 
most  part,  a sandy  desert,  intersected  with  low 
ranges  of  hills.  — Its  inhabitants  w’cre  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Marmaridae.  Their  chief 
tribes  were  the  Adyrmachidae  and  Giligammae, 
on  the  coast,  and  the  Nasamoncs  and  Augilae,  in 
llte  interior. 

Marmarlum  (Map/ulptov : Map^pior : 3fur- 
wtari),  a place  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  with 
a temple  of  Apollo  Marmarius,  and  celebrated 
marble  quarries,  which  belonged  to  Carystua. 

Maro.  Virgilla*.  [Vikgiliu&J 

Marobodiiiif,  the  Latinised  form  of  the  German 
Karbod,  king  of  the  Marcomtuini,  w*as  a Suevian 
by*  birth,  and  was  bom  about  ac.  18.  He  was 
sent  in  his  boyhood  with  other  hostages  to  Rome, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Aumutus,  and 
received  a liberal  education.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  country*,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  central  Germany,  along  the 
N.  liank  of  the  Danube,  from  Regensberg  nearly 
to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  and  which  strctchc'd 
far  into  the  interior.  His  power  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Augustus  ^*ho  had  determined  to  send  a 
fcnnidablc  army  to  invade  his  dominions  ; but  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  p.  G) 
prevented  the  emperor  from  carrying  his  design 
into  effect  Maroboduus  eventually  became  an 
obji^t  of  suspicion  to  the  other  German  tribes  and 
was  at  length  expelled  from  his  domiuions  by 
Catualda,  a chief  of  the  Gothoncs  about  A.  d.  llh 
He  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where  Tiberius  allowed 
him  to  remain,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
I life  at  Ravenna.  He  died  in  35  at  the  age  of  53 
j years 

I Xaron  (Mdpwi'),  son  of  Evanthesand  grandson 
I of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Maro* 
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nea  in  Thrace.  He  wac  the  hero  of  tweet  wine,  and  j 
it  mentioned  among  the  companions  of  Dionrtut. 

Ifardnda  (MofHtft'fia  : Mopot^cirnt : i\faroipt<i\ 
a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  tituated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  lake  Ismaris  and  on  the  river 
bthenna,  more  nncicntlr  called  Oru^urea.  It  be> 
longed  originally  to  the  Ciconea,  but  afterwards 
received  colonists  from  Chios.  It  was  celebrated  fur 
its  excellent  wine,  which  even  Ilunier  mentions. 

Marpetsa  (Magm^effa).  diughter  of  Evenus  and 
Alcippe.  For  details  see  loAa. 

Ibirpetaa  (Mopn^^ira),  a mountun  in  Paros, 
from  which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was 
obtained  Hence  Virgil  (.4e«.  vL  471)  speaks  of 
Jiliir/tZsus  catties, 

Itarradni,  a brave  and  warlike  people  in  Italy 
of  the  Sabellion  race,  occupying  a narrow  slip  of 
country  along  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Atemiis, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  V’estini,  on  the  W. 
by  llie  Peligtii  and  Marti,  on  the  S.  by  the  Frcn- 
tani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sea.  Their 
chief  town  was  Tbats,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Atemus,  they  possessed,  in  common  with  the  Ve> 
stini,  the  seaport  Atsrkusi.  Along  with  the 
Marsi,  Peligni,  and  iba  other  Sabellisn  tribes  they 
fought  against  Rome;  and  together  with  them  they 
submitted  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  304,  and  con* 
clud»^d  a peace  with  the  republic. 

Xarrfitrltim  or  Martiylaa.  1.  (S.  Demedeito)^ 
the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are  therefore 
called  pens  Maravia^  Virg.  Aeu,  vii.  730),  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  on  the 
road  between  Corfrnium  and  Allja  Fucentia.<»2. 
(A/orro),  an  ancient  loan  of  the  Aborigines  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Manic  Momivium. 

Kan,  an  ancient  Roman  god,  who  was  at  an 
early  period  identihed  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Arcs,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody  war. 
[Arks.]  The  name  of  the  god  in  the  Sabine  and 
Clean  was  Mamers;  and  Mars  itself  is  a contraction 
of  Maven  or  Mavors.  Next  to  Jupiter,  Mars 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  at  Rome.  He  is 
frequently  designated  os  faiker  Afars,  whence  the 
forms  Martjnier  and  Afoj/n/cr,  analogous  to  Jupiter. 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus  were  the  3 tutelary 
divinities  of  Itome,  to  each  of  whom  king  Numa 
appointed  a flamen.  He  was  worshipped  at  Romo 
os  the  god  of  war,  and  war  itself  was  frequently 
designated  by  the  name  of  Mars.  His  priests,  the 
Salii,  danced  in  full  armour,  and  the  place  dedicated 
to  w'arlike  exercises  was  called  after  his  name 
{Catnjms  Martins),  But  being  the  fatlier  of  the 
Romans,  Mars  was  also  the  protector  of  the  most 
honourable  pursuit,  i.  e.  agriculture;  and  under  the 
name  of  Silvanus,  he  was  worshipped  as  the  guar- 
dian of  cattle.  Mam  was  also  identi5cd  with  Qui- 
rinus, who  was  the  doity  watching  over  the  Roman 
citizens  in  their  civil  capacity  as  Quirites.  Thus 
Mars  appears  under  3 aspects.  As  the  warlike 
god,  he  was  called  Gradivns  ; as  the  rustic  god,  he 
was  called  SUvanus;  while,  in  his  relation  to  the 
state,  he  bore  the  name  of  Quirinus.  His  wife  wns 
called  AVna  or  Neriene^  the  fominino  of  A’ero, 
which  in  the  Sabine  language  signified  “ strong.” 
The  wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (piens)  wore  sacred 
to  Mars.  Numemns  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  outside  the  Porta Capena,  on  theAppion  road, 
and  that  of  Mar-»  Ultor,  which  was  built  by 
Augustas  in  the  forum. 
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Marsi  i A brave  and  warlike  people  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Iial}-,  iu  the 
high  land  surrounded  by  the  mouiiLains  of  the 
Apennines,  in  which  the  lake  Fucinus  is  situated. 
Along  with  their  neighbours  the  Peligni,  Mami- 
ciui,  Ac.,  they  concluded  a peace  with  Rome,  b.  a 
304.  7’heir  bravery  was  proverbial;  and  they  were 
the  prime  movers  of  the  celebrated  war  waged 
against  Rome  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  Their 
chief  town  was  Marruvium. — The  Marsi  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  pro- 
pesties  of  several  of  the  pi.ints  growing  upon  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  remedies 
against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  other  cases. 
Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  and  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  a son  of  Circe.  Others 
agsiin  derived  their  origin  from  the  Phrygian  Mar- 
syas,  simply  on  account  of  the  resemblance  ot  the 
name.  »2.  A people  in  Germany,  apptur  to  have 
dwelt  originully  on  both  banks  of  the  Kuts,  and  to 
have  been  only  a tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  although 
Tacitus  makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
in  Germany.  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  which  (enninated  in  th>'  defeat 
of  Varus,  but  they  were  subse<|ucntiy  driven  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  by  Germanicus. 

Martigui,  a people  in  the  S.  K.  of  Germany,  of 
Suevic  extraction. 

Marsus,  DomitiltiB,  a Roman  poet  of  the  An- 
gustan  age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds,  but 
his  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Hence  he  it  frequently  mentioned  by 
Martial,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  He  wrote  a beautiful  epitaph  on 
Tibullus,  which  has  come  down  to  ns. 

ManjPai  (Mapow).  1.  A mythological  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  CSri^k 
music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son  of  Hyagnis, 
or  of  Oeagroa,  or  of  Olympus.  Some  make  him  a 
satyr,  others  a peasant.  All  agree  in  placing  him 
in  Phrygia.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  his 
story : ~ Athena  having,  while  playing  tlic  flute, 
seen  the  reflection  of  herself  in  water,  and  observed 
the  distortion  of  her  features,  threw  away  the 
instrument  in  disgust  It  was  picked  up  by  Mor- 
svat,  who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it  than 
the  flute,  having  once  been  inspired  by  the  breath 
of  a goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord  the  most 
beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  success,  Marsyaa 
was  rath  enough  to  cliallenge  Apollo  to  a nmsioal 
contest,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the 
victor  should  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  van- 
quished. The  Muses,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
Nysaeans,  were  the  umpires.  Apollo  played  ypon 
the  cithara,  and  Mortyas  upon  the  flute ; and  it 
was  not  till  the  former  added  his  voice  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre  that  the  contest  was  decided  in 
his  favour.  As  a just  punishment  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  Motstbs,  Apollo  liound  him  to  a tree, 
and  flayed  him  alive.  His  blood  was  the  source 
of  the  river  Marsyos,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin 
in  the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  Ills 
flutes  (for,  according  to  some,  the  instrument  on 
which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  w’cre  carried 
by  the  river  Morsyas  into  the  Macaoder,  and  again 
emerging  in  the  Asopus,  were  throw’ii  on  land  by 
it  in  the  Sicyonian  territoiy,  and  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Sicyon.  The  fable  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  struggle  between  the  citharoedic 
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snd  tuloedic  styles  of  music,  of  which  the  former 
was  connected  «ith  the  worship  of  Apollo  nmcmg 
the  Dorians,  and  the  latter  with  the  orgiastic  rites 
of  Cvbete  in  Phrygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities 
there  was  frequently  placed  a statue  of  Marayas, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  severe  pnnishment  of  am^nt  pre- 
sumption. The  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  foiam  of 
Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allusions  of  Horace 
I 6.  120),  Juvenal  (ix.  1,  2),  and  Martial 
(ih  64.  A Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 

Periander,  a native  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  a con- 
temporary of  Alexander,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  been  educated.  His  prioeipal  werk  was  a 
history  of  Macedonia,  in  10  l^ks,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  wars  of  Alexander.  He  also  wrote 
other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Suidas.  ^ S.  Of  Philippi,  commonly  called  the 
Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding, 
was  also  a Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain : the  eartieit  writers  by 
whom  he  is  cited  are  Pliny  and  Athenaeus. 

Marsj^  (Map<rMr).  1.  A small  and  rapid  river 
of  Phngia,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander,  took  its 
rise,  acct>rding  to  Xenophon,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  at  Celaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolu, 
and  fell  into  the  Maeander,  outside  of  the  city. 
Pliny,  however,  states  that  its  source  was  in  the 
valley  called  Anlocrene,  about  10  miles  from 
Apainea  Cibotus  (which  city  was  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Celaenae),  and  that  after  a subterraneous 
course,  it  first  came  out  to  light  at  Apamea.  Co- 
lonel Leake  reconciles  these  slatenents  by  the  na- 
tural explanation  that  the  place  where  the  river 
first  broke  forth  from  its  subterraneous  course,  was 
regarded  as  its  true  origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
name  to  the  fable  of  Marsyas.— 2.  (CAisor-OAot), 
a considerable  river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in 
the  district  called  Idrias,  flowing  N.W.  and  N. 
through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stratonicea  and 
Alabanda,  and  falling  into  the  6.  side  of  the 
Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to  Tralles.  — 8.  In 
Syria,  a small  tributaiy  of  the  Orontes,  into  which 
it  falls  on  the  R.  side,  near  Apamea.— 4.  A name 
giren  Co  the  extensive  plain  in  Syria,  through 
which  the  upper  course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying 
betwt-en  the  ranges  of  Casius  and  Lebanon,  and 
reaching  from  Apamea  on  the  N.  to  Laodicea  ad 
Libanum  on  the  S. 

MartlUij.  L X.  the  epigrammatic 

poet,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Claudius,  A.  o.  43.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
13th  year  of  Nero,  66;  and  after  residing  in  the 
metropolis  8S  yean,  he  returned  to  the  place  of  hit 
birth,  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan,  100.  He  lived 
therq  for  upwards  of  3 years  at  leiut,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  bis  wife,  a lady  named  Marcella,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Bilbilis. 
His  death  cannot  have  taken  place  before  104. 
His  fame  was  extended  and  his  bo<dcs  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain  ; he  secured  the  patronage  of 
the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  obtained  by  his 
iiifluonce  the  freedom  of  the  state  for  several  of  his 
friends,  and  received  for  himsell^  although  apparently 
without  family,  the  privileges  accorded  to  those  who 
were  the  fathen  of  three  children  (jit$  trium  /t6e- 
ror/tm).  together  with  the  rank  of  thbunns  and  the 
righu  of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances 
apjicar  to  have  been  easy  during  his  residence  at 
Home,,  for  he  had  a mansion  in  the  city  whose 
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situation  he  describes,  and  a suburban  villa  near 
Nomentom,  to  which  he  frequently  alludet  with 
pride. — The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of  a 
collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  under  the 
general  appellation  Kpitrmmmata^  upwards  of  1500 
in  number,  divided  into  1 4 booka  Those  which 
form  the  2 last  books,  usually  distinguished  re- 
spectively as  Xfnia  and  Apcpkorei<i^  amounting  to 
350,  consist  of  distiehs,  descriptive  of  a vast 
variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  articles  of  food  or 
clothing,  such  as  were  usually  sent  as  presents 
among  friends  during  the  Saturnalia,  and  on  other 
festive  occasions  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
all  the  printed  copies  include  88  epigrams,  forming 
a book  apart  from  the  rest,  which  has  been  com- 
monly known  Liter  tie  Speciaeuiit^  because  the 
contents  relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
and  Domitian,  but  there  is  no  ancient  authority 
for  the  title.  The  different  books  were  collected 
and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes  singly  and 
sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The  Lib^  de 
Speeiamlis  and  the  flrst  9 books  of  the  regtdar 
series  involve  a great  number  of  historical  allusions, 
extending  from  the  games  of  Titus  (80)  down  to 
the  return  of  Domitian  from  the  Sarmatian  expe- 
dition, in  January,  94.  All  these  books  were 
composed  at  Rome,  except  the  3rd,  which  was 
written  during  a tour  in  GlalUa  Togata.  The  10th 
book  was  published  twice : the  first  edition  was 
given  hastily  to  the  world  ; the  second,  that  which 
we  now  read  (x.  2),  celebrates  the  arrival  of 
Trajan  at  Rome,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
(99).  The  1 1th  book  seems  to  have  been  published 
at  Rome,  early  in  100,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
be  returned  to  Bilbilis.  After  keeping  silence  for 
3y«ars(xii.  prooem.),  the  l‘2ih  book  was  despatched 
from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  (xiL  3,  IR),  and  must  there- 
fore be  assigned  to  104.  Books  xiii.  and  xiv., 
Xenia  and  Apopkoreia^  were  written  chiefly  under 
Domitian,  although  the  composition  may  have  been 
spread  over  the  holidays  of  many  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  word  Kpi^ram,  which  originally 
denoted  simply  an  iiueripiion^  was,  in  process  of 
time,  applied  to  any  Ixief  metrical  effusion,  what- 
ever the  subject  might  be,  or  whatever  the  form 
under  which  it  was  presented.  Martial,  however, 
first  placed  the  epigram  upon  the  narrow  basis 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  his  time  the  term 
has  been  iu  a great  rocasure  restricted  to  denote  a 
short  poem,  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions converge  to  one  sharp  point,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  piece.  Martial's  epigrams 
are  distinguished  by  singular  fertility  of  imagination, 
prodigious  flow  wit,  and  delicate  felicity  of 
ianffuage  ; and  from  no  source  do  we  derive  more 
copious  information  on  the  national  customs  and 
social  habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  empire.  But,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  servility  of 
adulation  with  which  he  loods  Domitian,  proves 
that  he  was  a courtier  of  the  lowest  class  ; and 
hit  woikt  are  defiled  by  the  most  cold-blooded 
filth,  too  dearly  denoting  h.'ibitual  impurity  of 
thought,  combined  with  habitual  impurity  of  ex- 
pression. The  best  edition  it  by  Schneidewinn, 
Grem.  1842. — 2.  Otrginus,  a Homan  histo- 
rian, and  a contemporary  of  Alexander  Sererua, 
who  is  cited  by  Vopiscus.  There  is  extant  a short 
fragment  on  veterinary  surger}*,  bearing  the  name 
of  Oargilios  Martialis ; and  Angelo  Mai  discovered 
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on  a ptlimptest  in  the  royal  library  at  Naples,  part 
of  a work  IH  alao  aacribed  to  Uargiliiu 

Martiolis.  But  whether  Gargiliua  Martialia  the 
hUtorian,  Oai^Hua  Martialia  the  horticolturiat, 
and  Gargiliua  Martialia  the  Teterinarian,  are  all,  or 
any  two  of  them,  the  aame,  or  all  different  per- 
aouagea,  cannot  be  determined. 

Kaitinii&tis,  waa  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Caeaar,  by  Liciniua,  when  he  waa  making  prepa* 
rationa  for  the  laat  atruggle  againat  Conatantine. 
After  the  defrat  of  Liciniua,  Martinianua  waa  put 
to  death  by  Conatantine,  a.  d.  32A 

Kartlui  Campaa.  [Campus  Martivs.] 

Maityrdpdiia  (HoprupdroXts : Afeki  Fartttn), 
a city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on  the  river 
Nymphua,  a tributary  of  the  Tigria  ; under  Juati* 
nian,  a strong  fortreaa,  and  the  residence  of  the 
first  Dux  Armeniae. 

JCandlot,  C.  Spidltia,  tribune  of  the  plcba, 
B.C.  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  bia  colleague 
L.  Caeaetiua  Flavua,  the  diadem  which  had  b^n 
placed  upon  the  etatue  of  C.  Julius  Caeaar,  and 
attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  persona  who  had 
saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Caeaar,  in  conse- 
quence, deprived  him  of  the  tribunate,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  senate. 

Xarfivliim.  [Marruvium.] 

Mniefit  (Hdeicat,  Macrirdf:  Hady-e/>S^),  an 
£.  tributary  of  the  Euphratea,  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  {Anak.  i.  5),  who 
deacribea  it  aa  lurroundine  the  city  of  Coraote, 
and  aa  being  35  paraaanga  from  the  Cbaboraa.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  river  aa  the  Saocoraa  of 
Ptolemy. 

Mates  (Md<n}t:  Meur^tor),  a town  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Aigolia,  the  harbour  of  Hermione. 

Mfirniof  king  of  the  Nu> 

midiaoa,  waa  the  sou  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Maaay* 
liana,  the  eastemmoat  of  the  2 great  tribes  into 
which  the  Numidiona  were  at  that  time  divided; 
but  he  waa  brought  up  at  Carthage,  where  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  received  an  education  superior  to  that 
usual  among  bia  countrymen.  In  B.C.  213  the 
Carthaginians  persuaded  Gala  to  declare  war 
againat  Syphax,  king  of  the  npighbouring  tribe  of 
the  Masaaesyliaiia,  who  had  lately  enter^  into  an 
alliance  with  Rome.  Maainiaaa  waa  appointed  by 
his  father  to  command  the  invading  force,  with 
which  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  Syphax. 
In  the  next  year  (212)  Maainiaaa  croaaed  over  into 
Spain,  and  supported  the  Carthaginian  generala 
there  with  a Urge  body  of  Numidian  horse.  He 
fought  on  the  aide  of  the  Cartbaginians  for  some 
yeara;  but  after  their  great  defeat  by  Scipio  in  206, 
he  secretly  promtaed  the  latter  to  support  the 
Romans  aa  soon  aa  thdy  should  send  an  army  into 
Africa.  In  hU  desertion  the  Carthaginians  he 
IS  aaid  to  have  been  alao  actuated  * by  resentment 
against  Haadrubal,  who  had  previously  betrothed 
to  him  his  bcautifiil  daughter  Sophoniaba,  but  vio> 
lated  his  engagement,  in  order  to  bestow  her  hand 
upon  Syphax.  — During  the  absence  of  Maainiaaa 
in  Spain,  hU  father  Gaia  bad  died,  and  the  throne 
had  been  seised  by  an  usurper;  but  Maainiaaa  on 
his  return  soon  expelled  the  usurper  and  obtained 
poeaessioD  of  the  kingdom.  He  waa  now  attacked 
by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
anxious  to  crush  him  before  he  could  receive  as- 
sistance from  Rome.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Syphax  and  his  generals,  and  with  difficulty 
gacaped  falling  into  the  bands  of  his  enemies.  But 
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the  arrival  of  Scipio  iu  Africa  (204)  soon  changed 
the  posture  of  affairs.  He  instantly  joined  the 
Roman  general,  and  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  defrat  of  the 
combined  foreea  of  Syphax  and  Hasdmbal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Loelius  he  reduced  Cirta,  the 
capital  of  Syphax.  Among  the  ci4>tivca  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  tbii  Decision  was  Sophoniaba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promi^  in  marriage  to  Masinissa  himself. 
The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and  its 
tragical  tennination,  is  relat^  elsewhere.  [So- 
piioNisBA.]  In  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama  (202), 
Masinissa  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
successful  result  of  the  day.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  final  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  the  terri* 
lories  which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  in  addition 
to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  the  next  50  years 
Masinissa  reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly 
making  aggressions  upon  the  Carthagiuian  territory. 
At  length  in  150  be  declared  open  war  against 
Carthage,  and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  3rd  Punic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  war,  148.  From  this  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  there  elapsed 
an  interval  of  more  than  50  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  Masinissa  continued  to 
reign  with  undisputed  authority  over  the  countries 
thus  subjected  to  hit  rule.  On  his  deathbed  be 
had  sent  for  Scipio  Africanut  the  younger,  at  that 
time  serving  in  Africa  as  a military  tribune,  but 
be  expired  before  hie  arrival,  leaving  it  to  the 
young  officer  to  settle  the  affidrs  of  his  kingdom. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  reuuned 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  his  bodily  strength  and 
activity  to  the  last,  so  that  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthagiuians,  only  2 years  before,  be  not  only 
commanded  his  army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go 
through  all  his  military  exercises  with  the  agility 
and  vigour  of  a young  man.  His  character  has 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond 
his  true  merits.  He  possessed  indeed  unconquerable 
ener^  and  fortitude  ; but  he  was  faithless  to  the 
Carthaginians  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  them;  and  though  he  afrerwardi  continued 
sbmdy  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  it  was  becauso 
he  found  it  uniformly  his  interest  to  do  so.  He 
was  the  father  of  a very  numerous  family;  but  it 
appears  that  3 only  of  his  legitimate  sons  survived 
him,  Micipm,  Mastanabal,  and  Gukissa.  Between 
these  3 the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  by  Scipio, 
according  to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

Kaaloi  Mons  (rh  Md^rtoy  6pos  : Karajeh 
a mountain  chain  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphratea,  running  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Taurus  S.E.  along  the  border  of  Mygdonia. 

Mato,  C.  Papiiliii,  consul  b.  c.  231,  carried  on 
war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  subdued  ; and 
from  the  booty  obtained  in  this  war,  be  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Font.  Maso  was  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  ^ipio  Africanus  the  younger,  his  daughter  Pa- 
piria  marrying  Aeciiliua  Paulus. 

Maiaa,  Baebliii,  or  BabXtu,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Ilerennius  Seneeio,  of  plun- 
dering the  province  of  Baetica,  of  wbi.h  he  bad 
been  governor,  a.  d.  93.  He  waa  condi'nined,  but 
escaped  punishment  by  the  favour  of  Domiiian  { 
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and  from  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  informers 
and  favourites  of  the  trmnt. 

Hassaes or -li.  [Mauretania:  Numidia.] 

Massif  {rii  Mdacaya),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people  Asracrm. 

Mass&getaa  (M(ur(rci7^a<),  a wild  and  warlike 
people  of  Centra]  Asia,  in  Scythia  intra  ImaUm, 
N.  of  the  Jaxartes  (tho  Araxet  of  Herodotus) 
and  the  Sea  of  Araf,  and  or  the  peninsula  l>etwcen 
this  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Their  country  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Kir^kiz  Tartars  in  the  X.  of 
Intirpmttrnt  Tartary.  Some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers give  them  a greater  extent  towards  the 
S.K.,  and  Herodotus  appears  to  include  under  the 
name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia  E.  of  the 
Ca.spian.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Turko- 
man race  ; their  manners  and  customs  resembled 
those  of  the  Scythians  in  general ; but  they  had 
some  peculiarities,  such  as  the  killing  and  eating 
of  their  aged  pi'ople.  Their  chief  appearance  in 
ancient  history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion underuiken  against  them  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
in  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain.  [CvRUS.] 

Mass&ni  (Maircrat'ol),  a people  of  India  intro 
Gangem,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  Island  of  Pnttalene. 

XaasIcQS  XonB,  a mountain  in  theK.W.  of 
Campnnia  near  the  frontier*  of  Latium,  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vine.vards 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  ceb‘- 
brot<Hl  Ealemian  wine  came  from  the  eastern  side 
of  this  mountain. 

Xasslc^ttif  or  Kaniej^tea  (Ma(r<*n/rTis),  one 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Lvcia. 

XaSBlUa  (MfluroaAla : MatrtroXiwrTir,  Massili- 
ensis  : MarseiUet)^  a Greek  city  in  Gallia  Nari>o- 
nensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
country  of  the  Salyea  It  was  situated  on  a pro- 
montory, which  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a narfow  isthmus,  and  was  washed  on  3 sides 
by  the  sea.  Its  excellent  harbour,  called  /xwy/on, 
was  formed  by  a small  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  half 
a mile  long,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  brood.  This 
harbour  had  only  a narrow  opening,  and  before  it 
lay  an  island,  where  ships  had  good  anchorage. 
Massilla  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia 
Minor  about  a.  c.  600,  and  soon  became  a \ery 
flourishing  city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over 
the  hnrlmrous  tribes  in  Hs  neighbourhood,  and 
piar.ted  several  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  and 
Sftaiu,  such  as  Antipomr,  Nicaka  and  Emto- 
RIUM.  Its  narol  power  and  commercial  greatness 
soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  C-arthaginians, 
who  made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Massiliani 
not  only  roaiptaioed  their  independence,  but  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  a sea-fight.  At  an 
early  period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Homans,  to  whom  they  always  continued  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly  when  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Gaul  j 
was  made  a Roman  province,  the  Romans  allowed 
Mnssilia  to  retain  its  independence  and  its  own  ' 
constitution.  This  constitution  was  aristocratic. 
The  city  was  governed  by  a senate  of  600  persons  i 
called  Timuchi.  From  these  W'ere  selected  15  i 
presidents,  who  formed  a sort  of  committee  for 
carr\'ing  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  3 of  these  were  intrusted  with  the 
executive  power.  The  inhabitants  retained  the 
religiout  riles  of  their  mother  country,  and  they 
cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the  w*orship  of 
the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  Diana.  Massilla  was  for 
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many  centuries  one  of  the  roost  important  com- 
rocrcia)  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c.  49),  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  after  a pro- 
tracted siege,  in  which  it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Caesar.  From  the  effects  of  this  blow 
it  never  fully  recovered.  Its  inhabitants  bod  long 
paid  attention  to  literature  and  philosophy  ; and 
under  the  early  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
seals  of  learning,  to  which  the  sous  of  many  illus- 
, trious  Romans  ivsorted  to  complete  their  studies. 
— The  modem  MarseiUes  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town,  but  contains  no  remains  of  ancient 
buildings. 

ICasslvs.  1.  A Xumidian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
king  of  the  Massylians,  and  nephew  of  Ma^inissa. 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Spain.  2.  Son  of 
Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Mnsinissa,  was  assassi- 
nated at  Rome  by  order  of  Jugurtha,  because  bo 
had  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Numidia. 

MaasflriaB  Bablniu.  [SAoiNua.] 

MaMfH  or -li  (Mauretania:  Numidia.] 

XoBtan&bal  or  ManaiUbaL,  the  youngest  of 
the  3 legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa,  between  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  divided  by  Scipio 
after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (b.c.  l48).  He 
died  before  his  brother  Micipso,  and  left  2 tons, 
Jugurtha  and  Qntida. 

Xaitaim  (ra  Mdaravpa : Afas/aura-Kairsi\ 
Ru.),  a city  of  Lydia  on  the  borders  of  Coria,  near 
Nysa. 

XaBtramSla,  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  E.  of  the  Rhone,  and  a lake  of  the 
same  name,  called  by  Mela  Araiicorum  stannum. 

MaatIUla.  1.  Tile  S.  W.  point  of  the  Thracian 
Cbcrsonesus. opposite  Sigeum.^2.  A mountain  of 
Lydia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which  Smyrna  lay. 

Xatenmi,  Carifttlni,  a Roman  Yhetorician  and 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  IHaloffua  dc 
Onitjribu$  ascril)ed  to  Tacitus. 

Matenms  Finniotu.  [Firmicus.] 

Xath.0.  1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  mercenaries  in  their  war  against  Carthage, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  lit  Punic  H*ar,  b.  c.  241. 
He  was  eventually  tiken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death. « 2.  A pompous  blustering  advocate,  ridi- 
culed by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

Xatho,  Fompdolnt.  1.  IT.,  consul  b.c.233, 
carried  ou  war  against  the  Sirdinians,  whom  he 
defeated.  In  217  he  was  nmgister  equitura  ; in 
216  praetor  ; and  in  215  propraetor  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
231,  also  carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians. 
He  was  likewise  praetor  in  217.  He  died  in  204. 
^3.  X.,  probably  son  of  No.  2.,  aedile  206,  and 
praetor  204,  with  Sicily  as  ^i*  province. 

Xad&na  (MaruiKq,  Marioi'of,  -fisof, 

Herod.),  the  S.W.-most  district  of  Media  Atmpa- 
tene,  along  the  mountains  separating  Media  from 
Assyria,  which  were  also  called  Matiani.  The 
great  salt  lake  of  Spaura  (MartoK^  Kifivti : Lake 
of  Urmi)  w'as  in  this  district.  Herodotus  alto 
mentions  a people  on  the  Halys  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  name  of  Matieni. 

Xa^BB,  a mountain  in  Apulia,  running  out 
into  the  leo,  was  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganuB,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
consef|uence  of  his  being  a native  of  Apulia. 

Xatiico  (A/apo«),  a town  of  the  Aedui  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis  on  the  Arar,  and  ou  the  road 
from  Lugdunum  to  Auguttodunom. 
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ItAtiaB  Cal78xu^  C.,  a Roman  eqaet,  and  a 
friend  of  Caetar  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's  death 
he  espoused  the  side  of  OcUrUnus,  with  whom  he 
became  very  intimate. 

Matron  {Mdrpuy)^  of  Pitana,  a celebrate 
writer  of  parodies  upon  Homer,  probably  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Matr$&a(jifaiwe),  ariverinGaul,  which  formed 
the  boundary  l>etween  Gallia  Liigdunensls  and 
Belgica,  and  which  falls  into  the  bequann,  a little 
S.  of  Paris. 

Mattiiei,  a people  in  Germany,  who  dwelt  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Main  and  the 
Lahn,  and  were  a biwnch  of  the  Cbattu  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  had  fortresses  and  silver>mines  in  their 
country.  After  the  death  of  Nero  they  revolted 
against.the  Romans  and  took  part  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  German  tribes  in  the  siege  of  Mogunti- 
acum.  From  this  time  they  disappear  from  history; 
and  their  country  was  subsequently  inhabited  by 
the  Alcmanni.  Their  chief  to^^ms  were  Aqimo 
^[attiacoef  Witsbaden)^  and  Mattiacum  (Marimry)^ 
winch  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mattium,  the 
capital  of  the  Chatti. 

HattItun(A/a<fea),  the  chief  town  of  the  Chatti. 
situated  on  the  Adrana  (£</er),  was  destroyed  by 
Germanicus. 

Matftta,  commonly  called  Mater  Matflta,  is 
usually  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  of 
morning,  and  her  name  is  considered  to  be  con* 
nected  with  meUurus  or  matuiinug.  It  seems,  how* 
ever,  to  be  well  attested  that  Matuta  was  only  a 
aumame  of  Juno  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  ia  connected  with  mater,  so  that  Mater 
Matuta  is  an  analognus  expression  with  Hostus 
Hostilius,  Faumis  Fatuus,  Aius  Locutius,  and 
others.  Her  festival,  the  Matralia,  was  celebrated 
on  the  11th  of  June  (LHd.  of  Ant.  art.  AJatmlia). 
The  Romans  identified  Matuta  with  the  Greek 
X«eucothea.  A temple  was  dedicated  to  Matuta 
at  Rome  by  king  Servius,and  was  restored  by  the 
dictator  C^illua,  after  the  taking  of  V'eii.  There 
was  also  a temple  of  Matuta  at  Sairicum. 

Maurot&xila  or  Maurit&id^  (v  Maopoo<ria: 
Maupodo'ioi,  Maopoi,  Mauri),  the  W.*most  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  N.  Africa,  lay  between  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N« 
Nuinidia  on  the  R.,  and  Gaetulia  on  the  S.  ; but 
the  districts  enibrac^  under  the  names  of  Maure- 
tania and  Numidia  respectively  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent extent  at  different  periods.  The  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  all  N.  Africa  \V.  of  the 
■Syrtes  were  the  Gaetulians,  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  peoples  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  are  found,  in  the  earliest  historical  accounts, 
settled  along  the  N.  coast  under  various  names ; 
their  chief  tribes  being  the  Mauri  or  Maurusti, 
W.  of  the  river  Malva  or  Malucha  {Muluia  or 
Afohalou)  ; thence  the  Maasoesylii  to  (or  nearly 
to)  the  river  Ampsaga  ( Wudy^  Kehir)^  and  the 
Massylii  l>etween  the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tusca 
{WadyZain)^  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian territofy.  Of  these  people,  the  Mauri,  who 
possessed  a greater  breadth  of  fertile  country  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have  ap- 
plied themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits  of 
agriculture  than  their  kindred  neighbours  on  the 
£.,  whose  unsettled  warlike  habits  were  moreover 
confirmed  by  their  greater  exposure  to  the  in- 
tnisioDi  of  the  Phoenician  settlers.  Hence  arose 
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a difierenoe,  which  the  Greeks  marked  by  apply- 
ing the  general  name  of  No/udBes  to  the  tnbes 
between  the  Malva  and  the  Tnsca;  whence  came 
the  Roman  names  of  Numidia  for  the  district,  and 
Numidae  for  its  people.  [Nl’UIDIx.J  Thus 
Mauretania  w*as  at  first  only  the  country  W.  of 
the  Malta,  and  corresponded  to  the  later  dixtrict 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  and  to  the  modem  em- 
pire of  A/rmtcro,  except  that  the  latter  extends 
further  is ; the  ancient  boundary  on  the  S.  was 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
w'itb  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jiigurtha, 
B.  c.  1U6  ; of  their  relations  with  it,  till  it  became 
a Roman  province,  about  3.3,  an  account  is  given 
under  Bocchl’.s.  During  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Mauretania  had  been  iiicreasc'd  by  the  addition 
of  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  Saldae. 
which  Julius  Caesar  bestowed  on  Rogud,  as  a re- 
wrard  for  his  services  in  the  African  war.  A new 
arrangement  was  made  about  23,  when  Augustus 
gave  Mauretania  to  Juba  II.,  in  exchange  for  his 
paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Upon  the  murder 
of  Juba's  son,  Ptolemaeus,  by  Caligula  (a.  o.  40), 
Mauretania  became  finally  a Roman  province,  and 
w*as  formally  constituted  as  such  by  Claudius, 
who  added  to  it  nearly  half  of  what  was  still  left 
of  Numidia.  namely,  at  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  2 parts  of  which  the  \V.  wus  called 
Tingitana,  from  its  capital  Tingis(  7':i.';2^>r),and  the 
E.Caetariensis  from  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea  {Zer- 
$keU)„  the  boundary  between  them  being  the  river 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  1. 
The  latter  corresponded  to  the  W.  and  central  part 
of  the  modern  regency  (and  now  French  colony) 
of  Alffien,  These  **  Mauretaniae  duae**  w'cre 
governed  by  an  equestrian  procurator.  In  the 
later  division  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  E.  part  of  M.  Caesariensis,  from 
Saldae  to  the  Ampsaga,  w*ns  erected  into  a new 
province,  and  called  M.  Sitifensis  from  the  inland 
town  of  Silifi  {Sdif) ; at  the  same  time  the 
province,  M.  Tingitana,  st*emi  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  same  goveniment  as  Spain,  so  that  we 
still  find  mention  of  the  ^ Mauretaniae  duae,'* 
meaning  now,  however.  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis. 
From  A.  I).  429  to  534  Mauretania  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  fi.50  and  the  follow- 
ing yean  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  still  exist  aa  powerful  tribes  in 
Morocco  and  Algier^  under  the  names  of  Brrhcrt, 
Schitlus^  A’o/y/es,  and  Tuarih.  Its  chief  physical 
features  are  described  under  Africa  and  Atlas. 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  it  was  remark- 
able for  the  great  number  of  its  episcopal  sees. 

Maori.  [Macrbtania.] 

Maorud&OTLB,  Jonlot,  a Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  .Antonins  Pius  (a.  d.  138 — 161).  His  works 
are  cited  a few  times  in  the  Digest. 

Maoricoi,  Jimioi,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  exile 
by  Nervn. 

Mauritania.  [Mauritania.] 

Maorua,  Tereutianai.  [Txhintianus.] 

Mauroaii.  [Mauritama.1 

Mauidlut  (MaihrwAor  or  Ma wirwAos),  king  of 
Caria,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatomnus,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignty,  B.  c.  377.  In  362 
he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  satraps 
against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  and  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  extend  his  dominions.  In  3.i8 
he  joined  with  the  Rhodians  and  others  in  the 
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war  waged  by  them  against  the  Athenians,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Social  war.  He  died  in 
353,  living  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  wife  and  sister  Artemisia.  The  extravagant 
grief  of  the  latter  for  his  death,  and  the  honours 
she  paid  to  his  memory  — especially  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  costly  TnoDument,  which  was  called 
from  him  the  Mausoleum  ~ are  related  elsewhere. 
[AltTIMlBU.] 

IC&Tors.  [Mars.] 

Maxentiliis,  Roman  emperor  a.  n.  306 — 312, 
whose  full  name  was  IL  AnreUna  Talerins  Xaz* 
esititia.  He  was  the  son  of  Maximianus  and  Eu- 
tropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Galehus  ; but  he  was  passed  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication  of  bis 
father  and  Diocletian  in  a.  o.  305.  Maxentius, 
however,  did  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  this  arrange* 
ment,  and,  being  supported  by  the  praetorian  troops, 
who  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  esclusive 
privil^s,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in 
306.  He  summoned  his  father,  Maximianus,  from 
hit  retirement  in  Lucania,  who  again  assumed  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus  were 
of  great  service  to  hit  son,  who  was  of  indolent  and 
dissolute  habits.  Maximianus  compelled  the  Caesar 
Severus,  who  had  inarched  upom  Rome,  to  retreat 
in  haste  to  Ravenna,  and  soon  afterwards  put  the 
latter  to  death  when  he  had  troacheroosly  got  him 
into  bis  power  (307).  The  emperor  Galerius  now 
inarched  in  person  against  Rome,  but  Maximianus 
compelled  him  likewise  to  retreat.  Maxentius,  re- 
lieve from  these  imminent  dangers,  proceeded  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  control  which  his 
father  sought  to  exercise,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  from  his  court.  Soon  afterwards  Maxentius 
croaed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword,  because  it  had  submitted  to  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  a certain  Alexander.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome  Maxentius  openly  aspired  to 
dominion  over  all  the  Western  provinces  ; and  soon 
afterwards  declared  war  against  (^nstantine,  alleg* 
ing,  as  a pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  preparations 
to  pass  into  Gaul  ; but  Ck»nstantine  anticipated  his 
movements,  and  invaded  Italy.  The  stni^le  was 
brought  to  a close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at 
Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27t^  312.  Max- 
entius tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge  into 
Rome,  but  perish^  in  the  river.  Maxentius  is 
represented  by  all  historians  as  a monster  of  ra- 
pacity, cruelty,  and  lost.  The  only  fiivoored  class 
was  the  military,  upon  whom  he  depended  for 
safety  ; and  in  order  to  secure  their  devotion  and 
to  gratify  his  own  passions,  all  his  other  subjects 
were  made  the  victina  of  the  most  revt^ting  li- 
centiousness, and  ruined  by  thb  most  grinding 
exactions. 

MaxiltU,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  where 
bricks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  water. 
See  CaMNTUM. 

Kaxlma  CaesArimuii.  [Britannia,  p.  126.] 

Maximianopglia,  previously  called  Portnlae,  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  E.  of  Abdera, 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  town  called  Mosy- 
nopolis  (MoouvovroAif)  by  the  Bysantine  writers. 

MazililikiifipSlis  ( Moli^ovovYoXir : 0.  T.  Hadad 
Rimmon),  a city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  a little  to  the  S.W.  of  Megiddo. 

ItRZiinifiaiia.  L Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  286 — 
305|  whose  full  name  was  X.  Anxaliai  Valeritui 
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Xaximianu.  He  was  born  of  humble  parents  in 
Pannonia,  and  bad  acquired  such  fiune  by  his 
services  in  the  army,  that  Diocletian  selected  this 
rough  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as  one  whose  abi- 
lities were  likely  to  prove  v^uable  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  public  affiun,  and  accordingly  created  him 
first  (Caesar  (285),  and  then  Augustus  (286).  con- 
ferring at  the  same  time  the  honorary  appellation 
of  Htreuliu$^  while  he  himself  assumed  that  of 
Jovims.  The  subsequent  history  of  Maximian  has 
been  fully  detailed  in  former  articles.  [ Diocls- 
TIANUS:  CONBTANTINUS  1.:  MaXRNTIUS.]  It 
is  sufficient  to  relate  here,  that  after  having  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (305), 
he  was  again  invested  with  the  imperial  title  by 
his  son  Maxentius,  in  the  following  year  (306), 
to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  important  services 
in  the  war  with  Severus  and  Galerius.  Haring 
been  expelled  from  Rome  shortly  afterwards  by 
his  son,  he  took  refuge  in  (Hui  with  Constantine, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  attempt^  to 
resume  the  impe^  throne,  but  was  easily  deposed 
by  Constantine  (308).  Two  years  afterwards,  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  his  daughter  Fausta  to  de- 
stroy her  husband,  and  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled W Omstantine  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  II.,  Roman  emperor,  a.  l>.  305 — 311, 
usually  called  OaleritlB.  His  full  name  was  6a- 
lerini  Yaleriui  Xazimiaiiua.  He  was  born  near 
Sardica  in  Dacia,  and  was  the  son  of  a shepherd. 
He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  highestcommands  in 
the  army,  and  was  appointed  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 
along  with  Constantius  Chloras,  in  292.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  Valeria  he  received  in  marrnige,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Illyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Narses,  in  which  be  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  he  defeated 
Narses  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  him  to 
conclude  a peace.  Upon  the  abdication  of  l>i<H 
cletian  and  Makimian  (305),  Galerius  became 
Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  Italy,  which  Iiad  owned 
the  authority  of  the  usurper  Maxentius.  [Max- 
BNTius.]  He  died  in  311,  of  the  disgusting  dis- 
ease, known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of 
morbus  pedicnlosus.  He  was  a cruel  peneculor 
of  the  Christians  ; and  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  Diocletian  issued  the  fatal  ordinance  < 303), 
which  for  so  many  years  deluged  the  worid  with 
innocent  blood. 

Xayimlnui.  I.,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  235^ 
238.  whose  full  name  was  0.  JnUu  Teruf  Kazi- 
minut.  He  was  born  in  a village  on  the  confines 
of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  his  father  being 
a Goth,  and  his  mother  a German  from  the  tribe 
of  the  AlanL  Brought  up  as  a shepherd,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Septimius  Severus,  by  his 
gigantic  stature  and  marvellous  feats  of  strength, 
and  was  permitted  to  enter  the  army.  He  even- 
tually rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service  ; and 
on  tM  murder  of  Alexander  Severus  by  the  mu- 
tinous troops  in  Gaul  (235),  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  He  immediately  bestowed  the  title  of 
Caesar  on  his  son  Maximus.  During  the  3 years 
of  his  reign  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Germans 
with  success;  but  his  government  was  characterised 
by  a degree  of  oppression  and  sanguinary  excess 
hitherto  ouexampi^  The  Roman  world  became 
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tt  length  tired  of  thii  montter.  The  teimta  and 
the  profincee. gladly  acknowledged  the  2 Qordiaol, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperors  in  Africa ; and 
after  their  death  the  senate  itself  proclaimed  Maxi- 
mns  and  Balbinos  emperors  (*238),  As  soon  as 
Maziminiu  heard  of  the  elevation  of  the  Oordians, 
he  hastened  from  his  winter^narters  as  Sirmiuro. 
Having  crossed  the  Alps  he  laid  siege  to  Aquileia, 
and  was  there  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  along  with 
his  son  Maxinms,  in  ApriL  The  most  extnordinary 
tales  are  related  of  the  physiesl  powers  of  Maxi- 
minus,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost  incre- 
dible. His  height  exceeded  8 feet  The  circum- 
ference of  his  thumb  was  equal  to  that  of  a woman's 
wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  served  him 
for  a ring.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  able  single- 
handed  to  dng  a loaded  waggon,  could  with  bis 
hst  knock  out  the  grinders,  and  with  a kick  break 
the  leg  of  ahorse;  while  his  appetite  was  such, 
that  in  one  day  he  could  eat  40  pounds  of  meat,  and 
drink  an  amphora  of  wine.** II.,  Roman  emperor 
305— 314, ori^nally  called  Daza,  and  subsequently 
CUerios  Yaisriu  Maximinuf.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Galerins  by  a sister,  and  in  early  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a shepherd  in  his  native 
Illyria.  Having  entered  the  array,  he  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  service  ; and  upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian  in  305,  he  was  adopted  by 
Galerius  and  received  the  title  of  Caesar.  In  308 
Galerios  gave  him  the  title  of  Angustns ; snd  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  311,  Maximinus  and  Licinius 
divided  the  East  between  them.  In  313  Maximinus 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Licinius,  who  had  gone  to 
Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Constantine.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Licinius  near  Heraclea,  and  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  Maximinus  posseeied  no  military 
talents.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  family  con- 
nection. He  surpassed  all  his  conteropomries  in  the 
pro6igacy  of  his  private  life,  in  the  general  cruelty 
of  his  administration,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 
which  he  persecuted  the  Christians. 

Xaxlmuf . L Of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Aedesius.  Maximus  was  a philoso- 
pher of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and,  like  many 
others  of  that  school,  both  believed  in  and  practised 
magic.  It  is  said  that  Julian  through  his  persuasion 
was  indueed  to  abjure  Christianity.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian,  Maximus  was  held  in  high 
honour  st  the  court,  and  accompanied  the  emperor 
OG  his  &tal  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which 
be  bad  prophesied  would  be  lucceesful.  In  384  he 
was  accused  of  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 
of  the  emperors  Valens  and  Valentinian,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  exposed  to  cruel 
tortures.  He  owed  hit  liberation  to  the  philosopher 
Themistius.  In  371  Maximus  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  a conspiracy  against  Valens,  and  was 
put  to  death.  "->2.  Of  Epirus,  or  perhaps  of  By- 
zantium, was  also  on  instructor  of  the  emperor 
Julian  in  pbiloeophy  and  heathen  theology.  He 
wrote  in  Greek,  De  ituoinUUbtu  OppoiitwmUma^ 
published  by  H.  Stephanos,  Paris,  1 554,  appended 
to  the  editkm  of  Dionysius  Halicaruassus,  as  well 
as  other  worku 

Xazimun,  Tnhltii.— 1 it  FaUus  Harlmaa 
BoUiaaai,  was  the  son  of  M.  Fabius  Arobustus, 
ocmsul  B.  c.  360.  Fabius  was  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  dictator  L.  Papinas  Cursor  in  825,  whose 
anger  he  incuned  by  giving  battle  to  the  Samnites 
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during  the  dictator's  absence,  and  contrary  to  his 
orders.  Victory  availed  Fabius  nothing  in  excul- 
pation. A hasty  flight  to  Rome,  where  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  bis  aged  lather  interceded  fur  biro 
with  P^irius,  barely  rescued  his  life,  but  could 
not  avert  his  degradation  from  office.  In  322 
Fabius  obtained  his  first  consulship.  It  was  the 
2nd  year  of  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Romau  generals  in  that 
long  and  arduous  struggle  for  the  empire  of  Italy. 
Yet  nearly  all  authentic  traces  are  lost  of  the  seat 
and  circumstances  of  his  numerous  campaigns.  Hit 
defeats  have  been  suppressed  or  exteiiuat^  ; and 
the  achievements  of  others  ascribed  to  him  ^one. 
In  315  be  was  dictator,  and  was  completely  de- 
feated by  the  Samnites  at  LautuUe.  In  310  he 
was  consul  for  the  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Etruscans.  In  308  he  was  consul 
a 3rd  time,  and  is  said  to  hare  defeated  the  Sam- 
nites and  Umbriana  He  was  censor  in  304,  when 
he  seems  to  have  confined  the  libertini  to  the  4 
city  tribes,  and  to  have  increased  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  equites.  In  2.*)7  he  wns  consul  for 
the  5th  time,  and  in  296  for  the  6th  time.  In  the 
Utter  year  ha  commanded  at  the  greet  battle  of 
Sentinum,  when  the  combined  annies  of  the  Sam- 
nite«,  Gauls,  Etnisatns,  and  Umbrians,  were  de- 
frated  by  the  Romans. « 2.  Q.  FftbiTis  Maximus 
Burges,  or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dissoluteness  of 
his  youth,  son  of  the  last  His  mature  manhood 
atoned  for  his  early  irregularitiea  He  was  consul 
292,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Pentrian 
Samnites.  He  escaped  degradation  from  the  con- 
suUte,  only  through  his  father's  offer  to  serve  as 
bis  lieutenant  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  a 
2nd  battle  the  consul  retrieved  his  reputation,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a triumph  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  feature  was  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  son's  chariot  He  was  consul  tlie  2nd  time  276. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  as  legalus  from  the 
senate  to  Ptolemy  PhiUdeIpbus,  king  of  Egypt 
He  was  consul  a 3rd  time,  265.  8.  Q.  Fimius 

Maxirani,  with  the  agnomens  Yerrucosut,  from  a 
wart  on  bis  upper  lip,  (hrlcula,  or  the  Lamb,  from 
the  mildness  or  apathy  of  his  temper,  and  Cone- 
tator,  from  his  caution  in  war,  was  grandson  of 
Fabius  Garget.  He  was  consul  for  the  1st  rime 
233,  when  Liguria  was  his  province  ; censor  230; 
consul  a 2nd  rime  228;  opposed  the  agrarian  law 
of  C.  Flaminiui  227;  was  dictator  for  holding  the 
oomitia  in  2'2I ; and  in  218  was  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Carthage,  to  demand  reparation  for  the 
attack  on  Saguntum.  In  217,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Thrasymenus,  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator.  From  this  period,  so  long  os  the  war  with 
Hannibal  was  merely  defensive,  Fabius  became 
the  leading  man  at  liome.  On  taking  the  field  he 
laid  down  a simple  and  immutable  plan  of  action. 
He  avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy- 
moved  hit  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where 
the  Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  could 
not  follow  him ; watched  Hannibal's  movements 
with  unrelaxiog  vigilance,  and  cut  off  his  stragglers 
and  foragers.  His  enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of 
the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and  the  Vultnr- 
nns,  snd  the  Carthaginian's  adroit  escape  by 
driving  oxen  with  blazing  faggots  fixed  to  their  hc»ns, 
up  the  bill-sides,  are  well-known  facts.  But  at 
Rome  and  in  bis  own  camp  the  caution  of  Fabius 
was  misinterpreted;  and  the  people  in  consequenee 
divided  the  command  between  him  and  M.  Hoa* 
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cius  Rufus,  his  mAstcr  of  the  hone.  Minncius  was 
speedily  entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  had  not  Kabitis  generously  hastened 
to  his  rescue.  Kabiut  was  consul  for  the  3rd  time 
ill  215,  and  for  the  4th  time  in  214.  In  213  he 
served  as  legatus  to  his  own  son,  Q.  Fabius,  consul 
in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is  pr«-s«rved  which 
exemplifies  the  strictness  of  the  Roman  discipline. 
On  entering  the  camp  at  Suessula,  Fabius  advanced 
on  horseback  to  greet  bis  son.  He  was  passing 
the  lictors  when  the  consul  sternly  bade  him  dis- 
mount. “ My  son,"  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabius 
alighting,  1 wished  to  see  whether  you  would 
reinemltcr  that  you  were  consul.''  Fabius  was 
consul  for  the  5th  time  in  2<>9,  in  which  year  he 
ret«x»k  Tarentum.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  2nd 
Punic  w*nr  Fabius  appears  to  less  advantage.  The 
war  had  become  aggressive  under  a new  race  of 
generals.  Fabius  disapproved  of  the  new  tactics;  he 
dreaded  the  political  supremacy  of  Sciplo,  and  was 
his  uncompromising  opponent  in  his  scheme  of  in* 
%-nding  Africa.  He  died  in  203.— 4.  Fabiui 
HaximaB,  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor 
214  and  consul  213.  He  was  legatus  to  the  consul 
M.  Livius  Salinator  207.  He  died  soon  after  this 
period,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
his  father.— 5.  Q.  Fabios  Kazunm  Aamiliantis, 
w*a$  by  birth  the  eldest  son  of  L.  Aenrilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Perscu%  and  was  adopted  by 
Ko.  3.  Fabius  served  under  his  father  (Acmilius) 
In  the  Alacedonuin  war,  168.  and  was  despatched 
by  him  to  Home  with  the  news  of  his  victor)*  at 
Pydna.  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  149 — 148,  and 
consul  in  145.  Spain  was  his  province,  where  he 
encountered,  and  at  length  defeated  Viriathus. 
Fabius  was  the  pupil  and  patron  of  the  historian  j 
Polybius.— 6.  Q.  Fabitia  Marimm  Allobrogieiu, ' 
son  of  the  last.  He  was  consul  121 ; and  he  derived  | 
his  surname  from  the  victory  which  he  gained  in 
this  year  over  the  Allobrogcs  and  their  ally,  Bitui* 
till,  king  of  the  Arvemi  in  Gaul.  He  was  censor 
in  108.  He  was  an  orator  and  a man  of  letters. 
— 7.  Q.  Fabina  Haxinmi  Serriliaziiii,  was 
adopted  from  the  gens  Servilia,  by  No.  5.  He  was 
uterine  brother  of  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  consul  in 
l4l.  He  himself  was  consul  in  142,  when  he 
carried  on  war  a*ith  Viriathus. 

Maxlmaa,  Magnus  ClesLeus,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  D.  383 — 388,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  was 
a native  of  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Gaul  to  op^KJse  Gratian,  who  was  defeated 
by  Maximus  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
d>*ath.  Theodosius  found  it  expedient  to  recognise 
Maximus  as  emperor  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
in  order  to  secure  Vnlrnlininn  in  the  possession  of 
Italv.  Maximus  however  aspired  to  the  undivided 
empire  of  the  West,  and  accordingly  in  38"  he 
invad(*d  Italy  at  the  head  of  a fonnidable  anny. 
Valentinian  was  unaliie  to  resist  him,  and  fled  to 
Theodosius  in  the  Hast.  Theodosius  forthwith 
rejKircd  to  avenge  hit  collc^^ruc.  In  388  he  forced 
it  way  through  the  Noric  Alps,  which  had  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  the  city  of  Aquileia  by  storm  and 
there  put  Maximus  to  death.  Victor,  the  son  of 
Maximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Gaul  by  Ar- 
bogates,  the  geneml  of  Theodosius. 

Maximoa,  Petroulua,  Homan  emperor,  A.  d. 
455,  l>elonged  to  a noble  Homan  family,  and  en- 
joyed some  of  the  highest  oiflcea  of  state  under  | 
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Honorius  and  Valentinian  III.  In  consequence  of 
the  violence  offered  to  his  wife  by  Valentinian, 
Maximus  formed  a conspiracy  against  this  emperor, 
who  WAS  assassinated,  and  Maximus  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  his  stead.  His  reign  however 
lasted  only  2 or  3 months.  Having  forc^  Eudozia, 
the  w'idow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  she  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  death  of  her  former  husband, 
and  accordingly  Genseric  was  invited  to  invade 
Italy.  When  Genseric  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  Maximus  prepared  to  fly  from  Rome, 
but  was  slain  by  a band  of  Burgundian  mercena* 
rie<i,  commanded  by  some  old  oflicers  of  V'alentinian. 

MaiTmtu  PI&nfldM.  [Planuds8.] 

Mazimui  Tyrltu,  a native  of  Tyre,  a Greek 
rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  during 
I the  reigns  of  the  .Antonines  and  of  Commodus. 

' Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  tutors 
of  M.  .5’irelius;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
u*as  a different  person  from  Claudius  Maximus, 
the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor  of  this  emperor. 
Maximus  Tyrius  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Home 
once  or  twice.  There  are  extant  41  Dissertations 
(A<aXc(«tt  or  A6-yoi)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  theo- 
logical, ethical,  and  other  philosophical  labjecls, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not 
chometerised  by  much  depth  of  thought.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Rciske.  Lipa.  1774 — 6,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Maxlimia,  Yaleritu.  [VALBRir;a] 

MaxtUa.  [Adbs.] 

Masses  (Md^vsx),  a people  of  N.  Africa,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river  Triton,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
Trojans.  They  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  only 
on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  they  painted  their 
bodies  with  vermilion  ; customs  still  prcsen*ed  by 
some  tribes  in  the  same  regions. 

Max&ca.  [Cabsarxa,  No.  1.] 

Maxara  (MaCdpa:  Ma^apoalbr;  M<amra\  a 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  between  Lilybacum  and  Selinas, 
and  founded  by  the  latter  city,  was  taken  by  (he 
Romani  in  the  lit  Punic  war. 

Maidoea  a people  of  N.  Africa,  in 

Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  $.  slope  of  M. 
Zalacus.  They,  as  well  as  the  Maxyro,  are 
thought  to  be  the  ancestors  pf  the  Amazirph*. 

Mecyberna  (Muai^epra : : j\folivo\ 

a town  of  Macedonia  inChalcidice,atthe  head  of  the 
Toronaic  gulf,  R.  of  Olynthus,  of  which  it  vras  the 
seaport.  From  this  town  part  of  the  Toronaic 
gulf  WAS  subsequently  called  Sinus  Mecybemaeos. 

K4dAba  (M^3o$a),  a city  of  Peraea  in  Palestine. 

HSdAma,  Medina,  or  Menaa,  a Greek  towm  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  founded  by  the  Locrians, 
with  a celebrated  fountain  and  a hai  bour,  called 
Emporium. 

Midanra,  Ad  Medfira,  or  Amed§ra  (Ayedrak, 
Ru.),  a flourishing  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  Numidia  and  Brcacena,  betw*een  Lares 
and  Theveste  ; a Roman  colony ; and  the  birth- 
place of  Appuleiui. 

Medda  (M^eut),  daughter  of  Aeiftes,  king  of 
Colchis,  by  the  Oceanid  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  her  story  are  given  under  Absvr- 
TUR,  AROONArTAX,  and  Jarox.  It  is  suflicient 
to  state  here  that,  when  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  she  fell  in  love  w'ith  the 
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hem,  assisted  him  in  accomplishinj  the  object  for 
which  he  had  visited  Colchis,  and  afterwards  Hed 
with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece  ; that  having  been 
deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youthful  daughter  of 
Croon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearful  vengeance 
upon  her  faithless  spouse  by  murdering  the  two 
children  which  she  had  had  by  him,  and  hy  de- 
stroying his  young  w'ife  by  a poisoned  garment ; 
and  that  she  then  ded  to  Athens  in  a chariot  dmwn 
l)y  w’inged  dragons.  So  far  her  story  has  been  re- 
lated elsewhere.  At  Athens  she  is  said  to  have 
married  king  Aegeus,  or  to  have  been  beloved  by 
Sisyphus,  Zeus  himself  is  said  to  hare  sued  for 
her.  l)ut  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the  nnger 
of  Hera  ; and  the  latter  rewarded  her  by  promis- 
ing immortality  to  her  children.  Her  children  are, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Mermerus,  Phercs,  or 
Thessalus,  Ahimenes,  and  Tisander  ; according  to 
others,  she  bad  7 sons  and  7 daughters,  while 
others  mention  only  2 children,  Medus  (some  call 
him  Polyxenus)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  son  Argus. 
Hespcciing  her  flight  from  Corinth,  there  are  dilFe* 
rent  traditions.  tk>mc  say,  ns  we  remarked  above, 
that  she  fled  to  Athens  and  married  Aegens,  but 
W'hen  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  laid  snares  fur 
Theseus,  she  escaped  and  went  to  Asia,  the  Inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  after  her  Medes, 
Others  relate  that  she  first  fled  from  Corinth  to 
Hercules  at  Thebes,  who  had  promised  her  his  as- 
sistance while  yet  in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being 
unfaithful  to  her.  Site  cured  Hercules,  who  was 
seized  with  madness  ; and  as  he  could  not  afford 
her  the  assisUince  he  had  promised,  she  went  to 
Athens.  She  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  her  son 
Medus  after  her  arrival  in  Asia,  where  she  had 
married  a king  ; whereas  others  state  that  her  iu)n 
Medus  accompanied  her  from  Athens  to  Colchis, 
where  her  son  slew  Perses,  and  restored  her  father 
Aeules  to  his  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  Aeetea, 
however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Jnson,  who  ac- 
companied Medea  to  Colchis.  At  length  Medea 
is  said  to  have  Ijccome  immortil,  to  have  been  ho- 
noured with  divine  worship,  and  to  have  married 
Achilles  in  Elysium. 

XMSon  (MeSetey:  M«5«c»'(or).  1.  Or  Medion 
(A'u/uao),  a towm  in  the  interior  of  Acnmnnin,  near 
the  road  which  led  from  Limnnea  to  Stmtos.  »2. 
A town  on  the  coast  of  Phocis  near  Anticyra,  de- 
stroyed in  the  sacred  w*nr,  and  never  rebuilt  8. 
An  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  b\'  Homer, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Phoenicus,  near  Onches- 
tuB  and  the  lake  Copais.^4.  A town  of  the  L*> 
beates  in  Dalmatia,  near  Scodnt 

Media  (i)  MnSla : M^dor.  Mfidiis),  an  important 
country  of  W.  Asia,  occupying  the  extreme  W.  of 
the  great  table-land  of  /run,  and  lying  between 
Armenia  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  Assyria  and  Su- 
siana  on  the  \V.  and  S.W.,  Persis  on  the  S.,  the 
great  desert  of  Aria  on  the  £.,  and  Parthia, 
Hyrcania,  and  the  Caspian  on  the  N.E.  Its 
boundaries  were,  on  the  X.  the  Araxes,  on  the 
W.  and  S.W,  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagros  and  Pamchoatnu  {Afts.  of  Knnlistan  and 
Louriiian)^  w’hich  divided  it  from  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  on  the  E.  the  Desert,  and  on 
the  N.E.  the  Cnspii  Montes  {EJhtrz  A/.),  the 
country  between  which  and  the  Caspian,  though 
reckoned  as  a part  of  Media,  was  po'^sessed  by 
the  Gelae,  Mardi,  and  other  independent  tribes. 
Media  thus  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem 
province  of  Irak-Ajcmi.  It  was  for  the  most  part 
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a fertile  country,  producing  wine,  figs,  oranges 
and  citrons,  and  honey,  and  supporting  an  excel- 
lent br^d  of  horses.  It  w*as  well  peopled,  and 
a as  altogether  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  ancient  Persian  empire.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  it  was  divided  into  2 parts. 
Great  Media  (if  MijSla),  and  AtropatCne. 

[Atropats.vb.]  The  earliest  history  of  Media 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Herodotus  and 
Ctesins  (in  Diodorus)  give  different  chronologies 
for  its  early  kings.  Ctesiai  makes  Arhaces  the 
founder  of  the  monarch}*,  about  B.  c.  842,  and 
reckons  8 kings  from  him  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
kiiiffdom  by  Cjtus.  Herodotus  reckons  only  4 kings 
of  Media,  namely  : 1.  Driocbs,  B.C.  710 — 6S7  ; 
2.  Phr.^ortks,  657—035  ; 3.  Cvaxarxs,  63.5 
—595  ; 4.  Astyagbs,  595 — 560.  The  last  king 
was  dethroned  by  a revolution,  which  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  I’ersians,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  subordinate  people  in  the  united 
Medo-Persian  empire.  [Cyrus.]  TheMedesmade 
more  than  one  attempt  to  regain  their  supremacy  ; 
the  usurj»ation  of  ^e  Mngian  Pseudo-Smerdis 
was  no  doubt  such  an  attempt  [Magi]  ; and  an- 
other occurred  in  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  when 
the  Medes  revolted,  but  a*ere  soon  subdued  (b.c. 
408).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander  ; it  next 
formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  St'Ieucidae, 
from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the  Parthians,  in 
the  2nd  century  b.  c.,  from  which  time  it  belonged 
to  the  Parthian,  and  then  to  the  biter  Persian 
empire.  The  people  of  Media  were  a bninch  of 
the  Indo-Oemianic  family,  and  nearly*  allied  to 
the  Persians  ; their  language  was  a dialect  of  the 
Zend,  and  their  religion  the  Magian.  They  called 
themselves  Alii,  w'hich,  like  the  native  name  of 
the  Persians  (Artaei)  means  noh/e.  They  were 
divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  6 tribes,  tho 
Buzae,  Parataceni,  Slruchates,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and 
Magi.  In  the  early  period  of  their  history,  they* 
were  eminent  warriors,  especially  ns  horse-archers  • 
but  the  long  prevalence  of  pence,  wealth,  and  luxurv 
reduced  them  to  a by- word  for  efleminancy*. — It 
is  important  to  notice  the  use  of  the  names  H^dtlf 
and  Mgdi  by  the  Roman  poets,  for  the  nations  of 
Asia  E.  of  the  Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Parthians 
in  particular. 

ModiaB  Mums  (t5  Mi^Sfar  KoSov^fyov  r«i;^or), 
an  artificial  wall,  which  nm  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a little  above  33°  N.  lat.  and  divided 
Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  described  by* 
Xenophon  {Anah.  iL  4),  as  being  20  p.amsanga 
long,  100  feet  high,  and  20  thick,  and  as  built 
of  baked  bricks  cemented  with  asphalt.  Its  erec- 
tion was  ascribed  to  Seroiramis,  and  hence  it  was 
also  called  rh  ZtartlxtCfxa, 

Mediol&num  (Mediolanensis),  more  frequentiv 
called  by  (4reek  writers  Mediol&ulum  (M«5loAa^ 
viov),  the  name  of  several  cities  founded  by  the 
Celts.  L (A/i/ua),  the  capital  of  the  Insubrei  in 
Gallia  Tninspadana,  was  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  between  the  rivers  Ticimis  and  Addua.  It 
was  taken  hy  the  Homans  b.  c.  222,  and  afterw*ards 
became  both  a municipinm  and  a colony.  On  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  made  by  Diocletian,  it 
became  the  residence  oi  his  coll«'ague  Maximianus, 
and  continued  to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  West,  till  the  irruption  of  Attila,  who 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  to 
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tnntfer  the  teat  of  government  to  the  more  etrongly 
fortified  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediolanum  was  at 
thia  time  one  of  the  first  citiee  of  the  empire  ; it 
poeeeeeed  an  imperial  mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  an 
anehbiahopric.  It  it  cclebimted  in  eocletiastieal 
history  as  the  see  of  Sl  Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire,  it  became  the  residence  of 
Theodoric  the  Great  and  the  capital  of  the  Ostro. 
gothic  kingdom,  and  surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in 
populoutness  and  prosperity.  It  received  a fearful 
blow  in  A.  o.  539,  when,  in  consequence  of  having 
sided  with  Bclisarius,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths 
under  V'itiges,  a great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It  however  gradually 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow,  and  was  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  Lombards,  whose  ca- 
pital, however,  was  Pavia.  The  modem  Milan  con- 
tains no  remains  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of 
1 6 handsome  fluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenxo.«»8.  (.Somfes),  a town  of  the  Santones 
in  Aquitania,  N.  K.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garamna ; 
SQbse<iuentIy  called  Santones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modem  name.** 8.  {Ck&teau  Afes/Zaa), 
a town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Aquitania,  N.  £. 
of  the  town  last  mentioned. ~4.  (A'rreMw),  a town 
of  the  Anlerci  Eburorices  in  the  N.  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  S.  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from 
Rotomagus  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ; subsequently 
called  Civitas  Ebroicorum,  whence  its  modem  name. 

5.  A town  of  the  Segusiani  in  the  S.  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.«*>6.  A town  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on 
the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to  Colonia  Agrippina. 

Madiomatiioi,  a people  in  the  S.E.  of  Gallia 
Belgica  on  the  Mosella,  S.  of  the  Treviri.  Their 
territory  originally  extended  to  the  Rhine,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  bad  been  driven  from 
the  banks  of  this  river  by  the  Vangiones,  Nemetes, 
and  other  German  tribes.  Their  chief  town  was 
DivodQrum  {Metz), 

Mediterr&nSum  Mare.  [Intsunum  Marb.] 

XaditriBR,  a Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Meditrinalia 
was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  October.  {DicL 
AnL  art  Mediirimtlia.) 

Medma  [Mbdama.] 

Kedttous  or  Xodfiketu,  a river  in  Venetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  2 rivers, 
the  Medoacus  Major  {Brenla)  and  Mrdoacus  Mi-  | 
nor  (Baee/iigiiome\  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
sea  near  Edron,  the  harbour  of  Patavium. 

ICadobri^  (itformo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Por~ 
a town  in  Luulania,  on  the  road  from  Em,- 
rita  to  ScaUbia. 

KMidtia.  [Am,  DOCUS.] 

ICddon  (M48wr).  1.  Son  of  Oileus,  and  brother 
of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and  was 
slain  by  Aeneas.** 2.  Son  ofCodnis.  [Codrus.] 

ICidftll,  a people  in  Aquitania  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna,  in  the 
modem  Medoc.  Thera  were  excellent  oysters 
found  on  their  shores. 

XadiUU,  a people  on  the  £.  frontier  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  whose 
country  the  Druentia  {Durattee)  and  Duria  (Z>or«i 
Mittor)  took  their  rise. 

XedulUa  (Medullintu : St  Angelo\  a colony 
of  Alba,  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  was  situated 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Comiculum  and  Ameriola.  Tarquinius 
Priacos  incorporated  their  territory  with  the  Roman 
eute. 
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ICedulllBni,  Furitii,  an  ancient  patrician  family 
at  Rome,  the  members  of  which  hdd  the  highest 
oflices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic. 

XeduUtia,  a mountain  in  HispaniaTarraconensis, 
near  the  Minius. 

Xedot,  a ton  of  Medea.  [Mbdsa.] 

X^ttf  (M^or),  a small  river  of  PrrsU,  flow'ing 
from  the  confines  of  Media,  and  falling  into  the 
Araxes  (Bend-Emir)  near  Persepolis. 

Xed&ta.  [OoRaoNsa] 

Xegab&m  or  Xegabfzot.  L One  of  the  7 
Persian  nobles  who  conspired  against  the  Magian 
Smerdis,  B.C.  531.  Darius  left  him  behind  with 
an  army  in  Europe,  when  he  himself  recrossed  the 
Hellespont,  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  506.  Me- 
gabatus  subdued  Perinthus  and  the  other  cities  on 
the  Hellespont  and  along  the  coast  of  Thrace. 8. 
Son  of  Zopynit,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  480. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  army  sent  against 
the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  458. 

XegftelM  (McTtucAfii).  L A name  borne  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Megacles 
who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  bis  adherents,  after 
they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  b.  c. 
612.  [Cylon.]— 2.  A Syracusan,  brother  of  Dion, 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  He 
accompanied  Dion  in  his  flight  from  Syracuse,  358, 
and  afterwrards  returned  with  him  to  Sicily. 
Kegaera.  [EuuKNiDsa] 

X^alia  or  a small  island  in  the 

Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  NeapoUs. 

Kegal3p5iiji  (if  McTdAii  vdXir,  MryoAdiroAts; 
M»7oAowoAfT7jf).  L (Aiaofio  or  Sinanu)y  the  most 
recent,  but  the  most  important  of  the  cities  of  Ar- 
cadia, was  founded  on  toe  advice  of  Epaminosdas, 
aRer  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.  c.  371,  and  was 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  38  villages.  It 
was  situated  in  the  district  Maenalio,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river  Helisson,  which 
flowed  through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly  2 
equal  parts.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
towrn  Orestion  orOrestia  ; was  50  stadia  (6  miles) 
in  circumference  ; and  contained,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Polysperchon,  about  15,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  which  would  give  us  a population 
of  about  70,000  inhabitants.  Megalopolis  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Macedonians  ; but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  governed  by 
a series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Ly- 
diades,  voluntarily  resigned  the  government,  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  league,  B.  c.  234. 
It  became  in  consequence  opposed  to  Sparta,  and 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  (jleomenes,  who  either 
killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  city,  232.  After 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
restored  by  Philopoemen,  who  again  collected  its 
inhabitants  ; but  it  never  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  gradually  sunk  into  insignificance. 
Pbilopoemen  and  the  historian  Polybius  were 
natives  of  Megalopolis.  The  r^ins  of  its  theatre, 
once  the  largest  in  Oroece,  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  towrn  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of 
Sinano.  — 2.  A town  in  Coria.  [Aphrooisjas.] 
— 8.  A town  in  Pontua  [Sbba8T1a.1  *•  4.  A 
town  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  was  a Carthaginian  city 
in  the  interior  of  Byxacena,  in  a beautiful  situa- 
tion ; it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of 
Agathocles. 
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{Mtydytipa),  wife  of  Ccleu*,  oiuallr 
called  Mitanira. 

Xegapenthes  (Mryar^r^t).  1.  Son  of  Proe- 
tua,  father  of  Anaxagonu  and  Iphianira,  and  kin|; 
of  Argoa.  He  exchanged  hit  dominion  for  that  of 
Perteut,  to  that  the  latter  receixed  Tinrns  inttead 
of  ArgotioS.  Son  of  Menelaut  hr  an  Aelolian 
alaee,  Pieria  orTeridae.  Menelaut  brought  about 
a marriage  between  Megapenthet  and  a daughter 
of  Aleetor.  According  to  a Rhodian  tradition, 
Megapenthet,  after  the  death  of  hit  father,  ex- 
pelled Helen  from  Argoa,  who  thereupon  fled  to 
Polrxo  at  Rhodes. 

Ifagira  (M«7dpa),  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebei,  and  wife  of  Hercules.  ' See  p.  308. 

(rd  MeTopo,  in  Lat.  Megara,  -ae,  and 
pi.  Megara,  -orum : Mryope^r,  Megarentit).  1. 
(Affray,  the  capital  of  Mioaris,  was  situated 
8 stadia  (1  mile)  ^ni  the  sea  opposite  the  island 
Salamia,  about  26  miles  from  Athens  and  31  miles 
from  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  3 parts:  1.  The 
ancient  Pelasgian  citadel,  called  Carta,  said  to  have 
been  built  bj  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  which 
was  situated  on  a hill  N.  W.  of  the  later  city. 
This  citadel  contained  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
Metfaron  (ji4yapor)  or  temple  of  Demeter,  from 
which  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  2.  The  modem  citadel,  situated  on  a lower 
hill  to  the  S.W.  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Alca- 
tkoia,  from  its  reputed  founder  Alcathous,  son  of 
Pelops.  3.  The  town  properly  so  called,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  two  citadels,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Pelopidae  under  Alcathous,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  by  a Doric  colony  under 
Alethes  and  Athemenes  at  the  tine  of  Codnis.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Po/trAne 
(IloAtxvq).  The  town  contained  many  public ' 
buildings  which  are  described  at  length  by  Pausa- 1 
nias.  Its  seaport  was  A^tsciso  (Nfirota),  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  by  2 walls,  8 stadia  in 
length,  built  by  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
possession  of  Megara,  B.C.  461— 445.  Nisaea  is 

said  to  have  been  built  by  Niaus,  the  son  of  Pan- 
dion  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  are  some- 
times called  Nisaean  Megarians  (of  Niacuoi  M«- 
7op<iv)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hyblaean 
Megarians  (of  'T6AaXm  M<7op(i5)  in  Sicily.  In 
front  of  Nimea  lay  the  small  island  Mimoa  (MiVwa), 
which  added  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbour. 
— In  the  most  ancient  tiroes  Megara  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  inhabited  by  Leleges.  It 
subsequently  became  annexed  to  Attica  ; and  Me- 
gans formed  one  of  the  4 ancient  divisions  of 
Attica.  It  was  next  conquered  by  the  Dorians, 
and  was  for  a time  subject  to  Corinth  ; but  it 
floally  asserted  its  independence,  and  rapidly  be- 
came a wealthy  and  powerful  city.  To  none  of 
these  events  can  any  date  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainly. Its  power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by 
the  flourishing  colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which 
Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium,  and  the 
Hyblaean  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  import- 
ant Its  navy  was  a match  for  that  of  Athens, 
with  w'hich  it  contested  the  island  of  Salamis ; and 
it  was  not  till  after  a long  struggle  that  the  Athe- 
nians succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  this 
island.  The  government  was  originally  an  aristo- 
cracy as  in  most  of  the  Doric  cities  ; butTheagenes, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
obtained  the  supreme  power  about  fi.  c.  620.  Thca- 
genes  was  afterwards  expelled  ; and  a detnocratical 
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form  of  government  established.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at  war  with  Co- 
rinth, and  was  thus  led  to  fonn  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  garrison  into 
the  city,  461  ; but  the  oligarchical  party  having 
got  the  upper  hand  the  Athenians  were  expelled, 
441.  Megan  is  not  often  mentioned  after  this 
period.  It  was  taken  and  its  walls  destroyed  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ; it  was  taken  again  by  the 
Romans  under  Q.  Metellus  ; and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  had  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
— Megara  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
as  the  scat  of  a philosophical  school^  usually  call^ 
the  Megarian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid,  a 
native  of  the  city,  and  a disciple  of  Socrates. 
[EucLroxa,  No.  2.)  — There  are  no  remains  of 
any  importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara. 

2.  A town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast^  N.  of  Syracuse, 
founded  by  Dorians  from  Megara  in  Greece,  8.  c. 
728,  on  the  site  of  a small  town  Hybla,  and  hence 
called  JCegan  Hyblaea,  and  its  inhabitants  Me- 
garenses  Hyblaei  (Mryopstf  *T9Aa<oi).  From  the 
time  of  Oelon  it  belonged  to  St'racuse.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  from  that  time  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, but  it  is  still  mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the 
name  of  Megaris. 

Me^&rexu  (MeTa^di),  son  of  Onebestnt,  also 
called  a son  of  Poseidon  and  Oenopc,  of  Hippo- 
rames,  of  Apollo,  or  of  Aegeus.  He  was  a brother 
of  Ahrote,  the  wife  of  Ni»us.  king  of  Megara,  and 
the  father  of  Evippus,  Timalcus,  Hippomenes,  and 
Evoechme.  Megara  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him. 

Xlgforis  (d  M«7ap(r  or  d M#7«pi*ff>,  sc.  7^),  a 
small  district  in  Greece  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  gulfs,  originally  reckoned  part  of  Hellas 
proper,  but  subsequently  included  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Boeotia,  on 
the  E.  and  N.  E.  by  Attica,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  It  contained  about  143 
square  milea  The  country  was  verv  mountainous  ; 
and  its  only  plain  was  the  one  in  which  the  city  of 
Megnni  was  situated.  It  was  separated  from  Boeotia 
by  Ml  Cithaeron,  and  from  Attica  by  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Homs  (rd  icepara)  on  account  of 
their  2 projecting  summits.  The  Geranean  moun- 
tains extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  formed  its  S.  boundary  towards  Co- 
rinth. There  were  2 roads  through  these  moun- 
tains from  Corinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pass, 
which  ran  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  passed  by  Crom- 
myon  and  Megara,  and  was  the  direct  rc^  from 
Corinth  to  Athens  ; the  other  ran  along  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  passed  by  Oeran^  and  Pegae,  and  was 
the  road  from  Corinth  into  Boeotia.  The  only  town 
of  importanoe  in  Megaris  was  its  capital  Megara. 
[Mioara.] 

XegasthSiSM  (Mryoirflswiy),  a Greek  writer, 
who  wns  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as  ambossador 
to  Sandmeottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,  where  he  re- 
sided some  time.  He  wrote  a work  on  India,  in 
4 books,  entitled  Indica  (rd  to  which 

later  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
acco‘u>ts  of  the  eountrj'. 

Xeges  (Mctui),  son  of  Phyleus,  and  grandson 
of  Angeas  was  one  of  the  suitor*  of  Helen,  and  Jed 
his  bands  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinadea 
against  Troy. 

Xegiddo  (Mo7«33«,  Mayedw : Le^un  a consi- 
derable city  of  Palestine,  on  the  river  Kishon,  in 
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Q vallej  of  the  ftame  name,  which  formed  a port ' 
of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  on  the 
con&noz  of  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  was  a resi- 
dence of  the  Caimnitish  kings  before  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  the  Jews.  It  was  fortified  by 
Solomon.  It  was  probably  the  same  place  which 
was  called  Ldgdo  under  the  Homans. 

Xegist&ni,  a people  of  Annenio,  in  the  district 
of  .Sophene,  near  the  Kuphmtes. 

Mela,  river.  [Mklla.] 

Meia,  Fablus,  a Homan  iuriit,  who  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius, 

Mela,  or  Mella,  M.  Annaetu,  the  youngest  son 
of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  bro- 
ther of  L.  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Gallio.  By 
his  wife  Acilia  he  had  at  least  one  son,  the  ccle- 
bniled  Lucan.  After  Lucan’s  death,  a.d.  65,  Mela 
laid  claim  to  his  property ; and  as  he  was  rich,  he 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Piso's  conspiracy, 
and  anticipated  a certain  sentence  by  suicide. 

Mela,  Pomponloi,  the  first  Roman  author  who 
compused  a formal  treatise  upon  Geo^phy.  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  probably  fiourished  under  the 
emperor  Chiudiua.  His  work  is  entitled  iSi/u 
Orhu  Libri  III.  It  contains  a brief  description  of 
the  whole  world  as  known  to  the  Humana  The 
text  is  often  corrupt,  but  the  style  is  simple,  and 
the  Latinity  is  pure  ; and  although  every  thing  is 
compressed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  we  find 
the  monotony  of  the  catalogue  occasionally  diver- 
sified by  aniumted  and  pleasing  pictures.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Tzschuckius,  7 parts,  8vo.  Lips.  1807. 

Melaena  Acra  (ij  Vl4\aiva  &xpa).  L (A'um 
Burnu^  w'hich  means  the  same  as  the  Greek  name, 
i.  e.  the  Black  Cu/v),  the  N.W.  promojUoiy  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  Ionia:  formed  by  Mt.  Mimas  ; 
<^lebmted  for  the  millstones  hewm  from  it.  ^2. 
(C.  SL  iVwu/o),  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  i.sland 
of  Chios. ~3.  (A'unj  Barnu)  a promontory  of 
Bithynm,  a little  K.  of  the  Bospfjrus,  between  the 
rivers  Hhebas  and  Artanes  ; also  called  KoAivoKpoi' 
and  6,Kpoy. 

Milaeaae  (MsA.ait'ol:  MfAcut'sur).  1 OrMe- 
laenSae  (MsAoiveal),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia 
on  the  A]pheu%  N.W.  of  Buphngium,  and  S.  £.  of 
Hemca.>i-i2.  A denius  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Br>eotia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 

Melamblum  (MsAd/u^iov),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Pela^giotis,  belonging  to  the  territoiy*  of  Scotusso. 

Melampas  (McAix/atous).  L Son  of  Amytbaon 
by  Id<»mene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia  or 
Rhodope,  and  a brollier  of  Bias.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  the  ancients  os  the  first  mortal  who  had 
been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  as  the  per- 
son who  first  practised  the  medical  art,  and  who 
established  the  worslnp  of  Dionysus  in  Greece. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  nmiried  to  Iphianassa 
(others  call  her  Iphianira  or  Cyrianossa),  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Manlius  and  Antipbntcs. 
Abas,  Bias,  Manto,  and  Proaoe  are  also  named  by 
some  writers  as  bis  children.  Before  his  houte 
there  siooil  an  t>ak  tree  containing  a serpent’s  uest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  bis  servants,  but 
Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and  fed 
them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was  asleep, 
they  cleaned  iiis  cars  with  their  tongues.  On  his 
waking  he  perceived,  to  bis  astonishment,  that  be 
n<'w  understood  the  language  of  birds,  and  that 
with  their  assistance  he  could  foretell  the  future. 
Id  addition  to  this  be  acquired  the  power  of  pro- 
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phesying  from  the  victims  that  were  offered  to 
the  gods  ; and,  after  having  an  interview  with 
Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  be  became  a 
most  renowned  soothsayer.  During  his  residenca 
at  Pylos  his  brother  Bias  wits  one  of  the  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus. 
The  latter  promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  w'ho 
should  bring  him  the  oxon  of  Ipbiclus,  which  w'ere 
guarded  by  a dog  whom  neither  man  nor  animal 
could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the  task  of 
procuring  the  oxen  for  his  brother,  although  he 
knew  that  the  thief  would  be  caught  and  kept  in 
imprisonment  for  a year,  after  which  he  w’as  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  oxen.  Things  turned  out  as  he 
had  said  ; Melampus  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
in  his  captivity  he  learned  from  the  wood-worms 
that  the  building  in  which  he  was  Imprisoned 
would  soon  break  doMn.  He  accordingly  demaoded 
to  be  let  out,  and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  thus 
became  acquainted  with  bis  prophetic  powers,  they 
asked  him  in  what  manner  Iphiclus,  who  bad  no 
children,  was  to  become  lather.  Melampus,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacus  bad 
once  cut  his  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  during  ten 
days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  became  the 
father  of  Podarces.  Melampus  now  received  the 
oxen  as  a reward  for  his  good  services,  drove  them 
to  Pylos,  and  thus  gained  Pero  for  his  brother. 
Afterwards  Melampus  obtained  possesMon  of  a 
third  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos  in  the  following 
manner:  — In  the  reign  of  Anaxagoras,  king  of 
Argos,  the  women  of  the  kingdom  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  roamed  about  the  country  in  a 
frantic  state.  Melampus  cured  tliem  of  their  frenzy, 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  brother  Bias  should 
receive  an  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  married 
the  two  daughters  of  Proetus,  and  ruled  over  two- 
thirds  cf  Argos.— 2.  The  author  of  2 little  Greek 
works  still  extant,  entitled  Divinaiio  ex  Paipiia^ 
tione  and  De  AWns  Oteacf  iif  iu  Corpon.  He  lived 
probably  in  the  3rd  century  b.  c.  at  Alexandria. 
Both  the  works  are  full  of  superstitions  and  absur- 
dities. Edited  by  Franz,  in  his  5crf^/orei  Ph^sio^ 
gnomiac  IV/ew,  Altenburg,  1700. 

Melantdilaeni  (M«Ad7x^<^*^0«  ^ people  in  the 
N.  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  about  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Tanais(Z>oi»),  resembling  the  Scythians 
in  manners,  though  of  a dilTenmi  race.  Their, 
Greek  name  was  derived  from  their  dark  clothing, 

MSLinippd  (MiAai'/Tinj),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by  Aeolus, 
she  iled  to  mount  Pclioii ; and  in  order  that  her 
condition  might  not  become  known,  she  prayed 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  a mare.  Artemis  granted 
her  prayer,  and  in  the  form  of  a horse  she  was 
placed  among  the  stars.  Another  account  describes 
her  metamorphosis  as  a punishment  for  having 
despised  Artemis  or  for  having  divulged  the  coim- 
sds  of  the  gods. 

Mel&aippIdM  f MsAavtrTtSTjv),  of  Melos,  a cele- 
brated lync  poet  in  the  department  of  the  dithy- 
ramb. He  flourished  about  B.c.  410,  and  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Pcrdiccas,  of  Mace- 
donia, and  there  died.  His  high  reputation  as  a 
poet  is  imimaud  by  Xenophon,  who  makes  Aris- 
todemus  give  him  the  first  place  among  diihyrom- 
bic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Poly- 
clctus,  and  Zeuxis,  as  the  chief  masters  in  their 
respective  arts ; and  by  Plutarch,  who  mestioas 
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him,  with  Simooidet  aod  Euripides,  as  amon^  the 
most  distinguished  masters  of  music.  Several 
verses  of  his  poetry  are  still  preserved.  See  Bergk, 
Po'Ct,  Lyr.  ffVoec.  pp.  847— 8o0.  Some  writers, 
following  the  authority  of  Suidas,  make  2 poets  of 
this  name. 

Melinippof  (MfXdvnrwos),  son  of  Astacus  of 
Thebes,  who,  in  the  attack  of  the  Seven  on  his 
native  city,  slew  Tydeus  and  Mncisteiis.  His 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
on  the  rood  to  Chalcis. 

MelasogaetfUi  [ Q abt  uli  a.] 

MelanUilas  (MeXoF^sof).  1.  Also  called  Me- 
lantheus,  son  of  ihdius,  was  a goat-herd  of  Ulysses, 

' who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  and  was 
killed  by  Ulysses.^2.  An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of 
whom  little  is  known  beyond  the  attacks  made  on 
him  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets. 
The  most  important  passage  respecting  him  is  in  the 
Peace  of  Aristophanes  (79G,  die.).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  bis  wit,  of  which  several  specimens  are 
preserved  by  Plutarch.—  8.  Or  MeUnthiis,  on 
eminent  Greek  painter  of  the  Sicyonian  school,  | 
was  contemporary  with  Apelles  (b.  c.  382),  with 
whom  he  studied  under  Pamphilus.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  colourist  of  all  the  Greek  painters. 

Malantblot  (MsXdvdiOS,  prob.  a 

river  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  K of  the  Prom. 
Jasouium  ; the  boundary  bctw'een  Pontus  Pole- 
moiiiacus  and  Pontus  Cappadocius. 

X^nthiu  or  Kalanthlua  (McAu^dov),  one  of 
the  Nelidae,  and  king  of  Messonia,  whence  bo  w'as 
driven  out  by  the  Heraclidae,  on  their  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  ; and,  following  the  instructions 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  took  refuge  in  Attica.  In  a 
war  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xan- 
thus,  the  Boeotian  king,  challenged  Thymoetes, 
king  of  Athens  and  the  last  of  the  Thesidae,  to 
single  combat.  Thtmioctes  declined  the  challenge 
on  the  ground  of  age  and  infirmity.  So  ran  the  i 
story,  w*hich  strove  afterwards  to  disguise  the 
violent  change  of  dynasty ; and  Melouthus  under- 
took it  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  success.  He  slew  Xanthus, 
and  became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Thesidae. 
According  to  Pausanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xanthus 
w'a.4  Andropompus,  the  lather  of  Melantlius  ; ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  it  was  Codrus,  his  son. 

(MeAar),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  whose 
waters  were  of  a dark  colour.  1.  (A/uuro  Sero  or 
Mauro  Poiamo\  a small  river  in  Boeotia,  which 
rises  7 stadia  N.  of  Orchuroenns,  becomes  navigable 
almost  from  its  source,  6ows  between  Orchomenus 
and  Aspledon,  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its 
waters  in  the  marshes  connected  with  IsJte  Copais. 
A small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  in  aucient  times 
into  the  river  Cephissus.— 2.  A river  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Malis,  flows  near  Heraclea  and 
Trachia,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  — 3.  A 
river  of  Thess.'ily  in  Phtbiotis,  Calls  into  the  Api- 
danua  — 4.  A river  of  Thrace,  flows  first  S.W., 
then  N.V\".,  and  falls  N.  of  Cardia  into  the  Meias 
Sinus.  — 5.  A river  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  between  Mylae  and  Naulochus, 
through  excellent  meadows,  in  which  the  oxen  of 
the  sun  are  said  to  have  fed.— 6.  (A/amiMj^- 
Su),  a navigable  river,  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles) 
£.  of  Side,  was  the  boundary  between  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia.  — 7.  (Aara-^K,  L e.  Me  Biack  /fteer), 
in  Cappadocia,  rises  in  M.  Argaeut,  flows  past 
XUsaca,  and,  after  forming  a succession  of  moraues, 
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foils  into  the  Halys,  and  not  (as  Strabo  says)  into 
the  Euphrates. 

HeUa  Sinus  (M«Xof  xdXiror : Gulf  of  5<irof), 
a gulf  of  the  Ai'gaean  sea,  between  the  oast  of 
Thrace  on  the  N.W.  and  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
fus  on  the  S.  E.,  into  which  the  river  Meias  flows. 

Heidi  or  Xeldae,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis  on  the  borders  of  Belgica,  and  upon  the 
river  Sequnna  in  whose  territoiy  Caesar 

built  40  ships  for  his  expedition  against  Britain. 

Mele&l^  (N(X4a‘ypoc).  L Son  of  Oeneus  and 
Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Tbestius,  husband  of 
Cleopatra,  and  father  of  Polydora.  Others  call 
him  a son  of  Ares  and  Altha^  He  w*as  one  of 
the  most  famous  Aetolian  heroes  of  Calydon,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  throwing  the 
javelin.  He  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. On  his  return  home,  the  fields  of  Calydon 
W'ere  laid  waste  by  n monstrous  boar,  which  .Arte- 
mis had  sent  against  the  country  os  a punishment, 
because  Oeneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  once  neg- 
lected to  offer  up  a sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No 
one  dared  encounter  the  terrible  animal,  till  at 
length  ^leleager,  with  a band  of  other  heroes, 
went  out  to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ; 
but  the  Calydouians  and  Curetes  quarrelled  about 
the  head  and  hide,  and  at  length  waged  open  war 
against  each  other.  The  Calydonians  were  always 
victorious,  so  long  os  Meleager  went  out  with 
them.  But  when  his  mother  Althaea  pronounced 
a curse  upon  him,  enraged  at  the  death  of  her 
brother  who  bad  fallen  in  the  fight,  Meleager 
stayed  at  home  with  his  wife  Cleopatra.  Tiie 
Curetes  now  began  to  press  Calydon  very  hard.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of  the  town  mode 
him  the  most  brilliant  promises  if  he  w’uuld  again 
join  in  the  fight,  and  that  hU  father,  his  sisters, 
and  his  mother  supplicated  him.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  bis  wife,  Cleo- 
patra: be  pul  the  Curetes  to  flight,  but  he  never 
returned  home,  for  the  Erinnys,  who  had  heard 
the  curse  of  his  mother,  overtook  him.  Such  is 
the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  as  we  find  it 
in  Homer.  (//.  ix.  527,  seq.)  In  the  later  tra- 
ditions Meleager  collects  the  heroes  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  fair  maiden  Atalanta  ; but  the  heroes 
refused  to  hunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who  %vas 
in  love  with  her,  overcame  their  opposition.  At- 
lanta gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which  was 
at  length  slain  by  Meleager.  He  presented  the 
hide  to  Atahinta,  but  the  suns  of  Tbestius  took  it 
from  her.  whereupon  Meleager  in  a rage  slew 
them.  This,  however,  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
death  which  cainc  to  pass  in  the  following  war. 
When  he  was  7 days  old  the  Moerae  appeared, 
declaring  that  the  Imy  would  die  as  soon  as  the 
pieceof  wood  which  was  burning  on  the  hctirth  should 
be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon  hearing  this,  e.xtin- 
guished  the  firebrand,  and  concealed  it  in  a chest. 
Meleager  himself  became  invulnerable ; but  after 
he  had  killed  the  brothers  of  bis  mother,  she 
lighted  the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died. 
Althaea,  too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  dune, 
put  an  end  to  lier  life  ; and  Cleopatra  died  of 
grieC  The  sisters  of  Melctigcr  wept  unceasingly 
after  bis  death,  until  Artemis  changed  them  into 
guinea-hens  (M«Aca7p(3cs),  which  were  transferred 
to  the  island  of  Lvroi.  Even  in  this  condition 
they  mourned  during  a certain  part  of  the  year  for 
their  bruther.  Two  of  them,  Gorge  and  Dcianira, 
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through  the  mediation  of  DionTtuf,  were  not  meta- 
tnorpho«ed.-*2.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  a Macedo- 
nian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  323) 
Meleager  reeitted  the  claims  of  Perdiccas  to  the 
regency,  and  was  eventually  associated  with  the 
latter  in  this  office.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perdiccas.-* 
8.  Son  of  Eiicmtct,  the  celebrated  writer  and  col- 
lector of  epigrams,  a native  of  Gadara  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  lived  about  B.  c.  60.  There  are  131 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a good  Greek  style,  though  somewhat  affected, 
and  distinguished  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory 
fancy.  An  account  of  his  collection  of  epigrams  is 
given  under  PLANtruxa. 

KilhtTU  or  ICelitua  (MeXiror;  MArrot),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  Pit- 
thean  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a frigid  and 
licentious  poet,  and  a worthless  and  profligate  man. 
In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was  Meletus  who 
laid  the  indictment  before  the  Arcbon  Basileus ; but 
in  reality  he  was  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
accusers  ; and  according  to  one  account  he  was 
bribed  by  Anytiis  and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the 
affair.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Meletos  was 
•toned  to  death  as  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly. 

Xiila  (MfXi'a),  a nymph,  daughter  of  Ocean  us, 
became  by  Inaohus  the  mother  of  Phoronens  and 
Aegialeus  or  Pegeus ; and  by  Silenus  the  mother 
of  ^e  centaur,  Pholus ; and  by  Poseidon  of  Amy- 
cos.  She  was  carried  off  by  Apollo,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Ismenius.  and  of  the  seer 
Tenenis.  She  was  worshipped  in  the  Ismeniom, 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Thebes.  In  the 
plural  form,  the  Afeliut  or  Afeiiad^s  (MsXfm, 
M«Atd3(f)  are  the  nymphs,  who,  along  with  the 
Qigantes  and  Erinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blo^  that  fell  from  Uranus  and  were  received  by 
Gaea.  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Zeus  are  likewise 
called  Meliae. 

M^boea  (MfXi'fota:  McAifocdx).  1.  A town  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  between  Mu 
Ossa  and  Mu  Pelion,  it  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Magnet,  and  to  have  been  named  Meliboea  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Phiioctetes,  who  is 
hence  called  by  Virgil  (Aen,  iii.  401)  dux  AMi~ 
bona.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye.  (Lu- 
creU  ii.  499  ; Virg,  Ac*,  v.  251.)  — 8.  A'small 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes  in  Syria. 
XalibertM.  [pALAiaioN.] 

Mflisia  1.  A nymph  said  to  have 

discovered  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom  bees 
were  believed  to  have  received  their  name  (^cAur- 
rcu).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
name  really  came  from  m^'Au  honey,  and  was 
hence  given  to  nymphs.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions bees  were  nymphs  metamorphosed.  Hence 
the  nymphs  who  fed  the  infant  Zeus  with  honey 
are  called  Molissae.-*2.  The  name  of  priestesses 
in  general,  but  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Apollo,  and  Artemis.  — 
8w  Wife  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and 
daughter  of  Proclcs,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  was  slain 
by  her  husband.  [Pkriakdkr.]  * - 

Melittni  (McAkto-ot).  1.  Of  Samos,  a Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  was,  according  to 
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the  common  account,  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
opposed  to  Pericles,  B.C.  440.  )lut  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
placed  much  earlier,  os  he  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  Heraclitus,  and  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides.  It  appears  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  work,  which  was  written  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  that  he  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Eleatics.~8.  A Latin  grammarian 
and  a comic  poet,  was  a freedman  of  Maecenas, 
and  was  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  library  in  the  portico  of  Octavia. 

ICiUta  or  Kiuta  (M*Af-n|:  MfAircuos,  Meli- 
tensis).  1.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 

sea,  situated  .58  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Sicily,  and  179  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Africa.  Its  greatest  length  is  17^  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  9^  miles.  The  island  was  first 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  used  it  as  a 
place  of  refuge  t»r  their  ships,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  harbours.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the 
bands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  mas  taken  pos- 
sesMon  of  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  The  Homans 
however  appear  to  have  neglected  the  island,  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a frequent  resort  of 
pirates.  It  contained  a town  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  2 celebrated 
temj^es,  one  of  Juno  on  a promontory  near  the 
town,  and  another  of  Hercules  in  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island.  It  is  celebrated  in  sacred  bistory  as  the 
island  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked; 
though  some  writers  erroneously  suppose  that  the 
apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name  off  the  Illyrian  coast  The  inhabitants  ma- 
nufactured fine  cloth,  which  wns  in  much  request 
at  Rome.  They  alto  exported  a considerable 
quantity  of  honey  ; and  from  this  island,  according 
to  some  authorities,  came  the  ente/t  MelUaei^  the 
favourite  lapdogs  of  the  Roman  ladies,  though 
other  writers  make  them  come  from  the  island  off 
the  Illyrian  coast.  **9.  (A/efeda).  a small  island  in 
the  Adriatic  sea  off  the  coast  of  Illyria  (Dalmatia), 
N.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  **  8.  A demus  in  Attica, 
which  also  formed  part  of  the  city  of  Athens,  was 
situated  S.  of  the  inner  Ceramicus,  and  probably 
included  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It  was  said  tc 
have  derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Mvlite,  with 
whom  Hercules  was  in  love,  and  it  therefore  con- 
tained a temple  of  this  god.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Athens  was  called  the  Melitian  gate,  because  it 
led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.]  «4.  A lake 
in  Actolia  near  the  moufh  of  the  Achelous,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  the  town  Oeniadae. 

Meutaaa,  Xelitte  or  KalitiUt  (MsAiraio,  M«- 
Afr«ia,  McAiTia:  MvAcroiei^),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Phtbiotis.  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Othrys,  and 
near  the  river  Knipeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Pyrrba  in  more  ancient  times,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Hellen  was  shown  in  its  morket-plnce. 

]UUt8(M«AfrD),  a nymph,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
a daughter  of  Nercus  and  Doris. 

Miiitfoi  (McAiTijHi),  a district  of  Annenia 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  especially 
for  its  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  possessed  no 
great  town  until  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  when 
a city,  alto  called  Melitene  (now  Maludiyah)  was 
built  on  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  mvir 
that  river  itself,  probably  on  the  site  of  a 
ancient  fort  This  become  a place  of  contideri^le 
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Mart/u.  (Oaterlejr,  D«nk.  der  alt.  Kuoat, 
part  S,  Ut.  14.)  Page  419» 


MelM^r. 

(From  a Painting  at  PompcU.)  Page 


Althaea  and  the  Fate*.  (Zoi>ga,  BaMlrilieTf,  tar.  40.)  Page  till. 


Medea  holltng  a Ram  In  nr«ter  to  pemade  the  daughters 
of  Pclias  to  ptit  him  to  death.  (From  a Vase  in  the 
Itritiah  Museum.)  8ce  art.  Jasoir,  p.  S.13.  I 
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Medea  and  her  Children. 

(Muaeo  Borbonico,  rol.  6»  tar.  S3.)  Page  437. 
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Mcssenia.  Pa^e  Ml, 


Helila.  Va^eiSi. 


Moloa.  P«0c  4X1. 


MeUpontum.  Page  442. 
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iapO’rtance  ; the  centre  of  several  roads  ; the  ita* 
Under  Titus,  of  the  12th  legion  ; and,  in  the 
hier  division  of  the  provinces,  the  capital  of 
Annelia  Secunda.  In  a.o.  577,  it  was  the  scene 
^ of  a ‘Victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the 
Persians  under  Chosroes  I. 

mito  (MiAItwi'),  a Christian  writer  of  consi' 
vble  eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardes  in  the 
F n of  M.  Aurelius,  to  whom  he  presented  an 
4i.^ogy  for  the  Christians.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  fragments  are  extant, 

Mella  or  Mela  (SfeUa),  a river  in  Gallia  Trans* 
padana,  which  flows  by  Bsixia  and  fldls  into  the 
UUius  (O^io). 

MeUaria.  1.  A town  of  the  BastuU  in  Hiipania 
Baeiica  between  Belon  and  Calpe,  on  the  road 
from  Gades  to  Malac& » 2.  A town  in  the  same 
province,  considerably  N.  of  the  former,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita. 

Helodfinum  (A/c/un),  a town  of  the  Senones  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  of  the  Seqoana 
(.SrtV),  and  on  the  road  from  Agendieura  to  Lutetia 
Pi^risioruBL 

l^ot  (H^Aof:  M^Aior:  5/t/o),  an  island  in 
the  Aogaean  sea,  and  the  most  W.*ly  of  the  group 
of  the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  Zepkyria  by 
Aristotle.  It  is  about  70  mile»  N.  of  the  coast  of 
Crete,  and  65  E.  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
Its  length  is  about  14  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its 
breadth  about  8 miles.  It  contains  on  the  N.  a 
deep  bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
on  which  was  situated  a town,  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin ; it  contains  hot  springs,  and  mines  of  sul- 
phur and  alum.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it 
produced  in  antiquity,  as  it  does  at  present,  abun- 
daoce  of  com,  oil,  wine,  dtc.  It  was  first  colonised 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  called  it 
or  the  Phoenician  towiiByblut. 

It  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians,  or 
at  least  by  Dorians  ; and  consequently  in  the  Pclo- 
poonesian  war  it  embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In 
B.  c.  426  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  island;  but  in  416  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  after  a siege  of  several 
months,  whereupon  they  killed  all  the  adult  males, 
sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and  peopled 
the  island  by  an  Athenian  colony. — Melos  was  the 
birthplace  of  Diagoias,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristo- 
phanes calls  Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

Melp5mSnd  (MtAwo^^yr}),  i.  e.  the  singing 
goddess,  one  of  the  9 Muses,  who  presided  over 
’Tragedy.  See  Musas. 

a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Durentia,  whose  chief  town  was 
Camntoracte  (Carpeittrtu). 

Gens,  a plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  before  b.c. 
173,  but  wba  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
Trojan  Mnestheus.  (Virg.  Aen,  v.  117.) 

Maminltis.  1.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  Ml, 
was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical  party 
at  Rome  during  the  Jugurtbine  war.  Among  the 
nobles  impeached  by  Memmius  were  L.  Calpumiiis 
Bestia  and  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Memmius  was 
slain  by  the  mob  of  Satuminus  afid  Gltucis,  while 
a candidate  for  the  consulship  in  100.«~2.  C. 
Memmioa  GemaUtts,  tribune  of  the  plebs  66,  cu- 
rule  aedile  60,  and  praetor  58.  He  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  ^oatorian  party,  since  he  impeached 
P.  Vauniua,  of^fMsed  P.  Clodiui,  and  was  vehe- 
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ment  in  his  invectives  against  Julius  Caesar.  But 
before  he  competed  for  the  consulship,  54,  be  bad 
been  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who  supported  him 
with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  however,  again 
offered  Caesar  by  revealing  a certain  coalition 
wij^  his  opponents  at  the  coroitia.  He  was  im- 
peached for  ambitus,  and,  receiving  no  aid  from 
Caesar,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Mytilene,  where 
' he  was  tiring  in  the  year  of  Cicero’s  proconsulate. 
Memmius  married  Fauftta,  a daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  be  divorced  after  having  by  her  at 
least  one  ton  C.  Memmius.  [No.  3.]  He  was 
eminent  both  in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lu- 
i cretius  dedicated  his  poem,  De  Htrum  Natura^  to 
him.  He  was  a man  of  profligate  character,  and 
wrote  indecent  poems.— 8.  C.  Memmini,  ton  of 
the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  54,  when 
he  prosecuted  A.  Oabiiiius  for  malvereation  in  his 
province  of  Syria,  and  Domitiua  Calvinus  for  am- 
bitus at  his  oonsular  comitia.  Memmius  was  step- 
I son  of  T.  Anntus  Milo  who  married  bis  mother 
Fausta  after  her  divorce.  He  aas  consul  suflectus 
34.  — 4.  P.  Memmini  Regnlu,  consul  suflcctus 
A.  D.  31,  afterwards  pracfect  of  Macedonia  and 
Acbaia.  He  was  the  husband  of  Lollia  Paulina, 
and  was  compelled  by  Caligula  to  divorce  her. 

MemiioiL(M^>uw).  1.  The  beautiful  son  of  Ti- 
thonusand  Eos  (Aurora),  and  brother  ofEmathion. 
He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  must  be  re- 
garded essentially  as  a post-Iiomeric  hero.  Accord- 
ing to  these  later  traditions,,  he  was  a prince  of  the 
Ethiopians,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Priam,  for  Tithonus  and  Priam  were  half-brothers, 
being  both  ions  of  Laomedon  by  different  mothers. 
Respecting  his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  dif- 
ferent legends.  According  to  some  Memnon  the 
Ethiopian  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Tithonas,  Memnon  built  the  acropolis,  which 
was  called  after  him  the  Memnonium.  According 
to  others  Tithonus  was  the  governor  of  a Persian 
province,  and  the  fitvourite  of  Teutomus  ; and 
Memnon  obtained  the  command  of  a large  host  of 
Ethiopians  and  Susans  to  succour  Priam.  Memnon 
came  to  the  war  in  armour  made  for  him  by 
Hephaestus.  He  slew  Antilocbus,  the  son  of 
Nestor,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Achilles,  after  a 
long  and  fierce  combat  While  the  two  heroes 
were  fighting,  Zens  weighed  tiieir  fates,  and  the 
scale  containing  Memnon’a  sank.  His  mother 
was  inconsolable  at  bis  death.  She  wept  for 
him  every  morning ; and  the  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  are  the  tears  of  Eos.  To  soothe  the  grief 
of  his  mother,  Zeus  caused  a number  of  birds  to 
issue  out  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  the  body  of 
Memnon  was  burning,  which,  after  flying  thrice 
around  the  burning  pile,  divided  into  two  separate 
bodies,  which  fought  to  fiercely,  that  half  of  them 
fell  down  upon  tne  ashes  of  tbs  hem,  and  thus 
formed  a funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  These  birds 
were  called  Mtmnonidu^  and  according  to  a story 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  every  year 
the  tomb  of  the  hero.  At  the  entreaties  of  Eos, 
Zens  conferred  immertality  upon  Memnon.  At  a 
comparatively  late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Memnon  to  the  colossal  statue  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give 
forth  a sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a chord, 
when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  Although  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
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did  not  call  the  utatue  Memnon,  but  Amenophis. 
Thi»  figure  wa*  made  of  black  §tone,  in  a «ilimg 
po^tnrf,  with  its  feel  clo*e  together,  and  the  handn 
leaning  on  the  seat.  Several  very  ingenious  con- 
jecture have  been  propounded  rospectinsr  the  al- 
leged m eaning  of  the  so-called  statue  of  Memnmi. 
Som*'  have  asserted  that  it  served  for  astronomical 
purposes,  and  others  that  it  had  reference  to  the 
mystic  worship  of  the  sun  and  light,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  statue  represented  nothing 
else  than  the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis.  — 2.  A 
native  of  Rhodes,  joined  Artahazus,  satrap  of 
Lower  Phrygia,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  his 
revolt  against  Darius  Ochus.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insurgents  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip.  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon,  being 
high  in  favour  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behalf 
of  Artabaziis  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favour.  On  the  death  of 
Mentor,  Memnon,  who  possessed  great  military 
skill  and  experience,  succeeded  him  in  his  autho- 
rity, which  extended  over  alt  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  (about  n.  c.  336).  When  Alexander  in- 
vaded Asia,  Memnon  defended  Halicarnassus 
against  Alexander,  until  it  was  no  lunger  possible 
to  hold  out  He  then  collected  nn  army  and  a 
fleet,  with  the  design  of  carni'ing  the  war  into 
Greece,  hut  died  ot  Mytilene  in  333,  before  he 
could  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  His  death 
was  nn  irrepi^hlc  loss  to  the  Persian  cause  ; for 
several  Greek  states  were  prepared  to  join  him, 
had  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece. — 8.  A native 
of  Heraclea  Pontica,  wrote  a large  work  on  the 
history  of  that  city.  Of  how  many  books  it  con- 
sisted we  do  not  know.  Photius  had  read  from 
the  flih  to  the  16th  inclusive,  of  which  portion  he 
has  made  a tolerably  copious  abstract.  The  first 
8 Ijooks  he  had  not  road,  and  ho  speaks  of  other 
bonks  after  the  16lh.  The  9lh  book  began  with 
an  nci'muit  of  the  tyrant  Clenrchus,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  the  16th  book  came 
down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  latter 
had  obtained  the  supreme  power.  The  work  w*ns 
probably  written  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian  or 
the  Antonincs.  The  Excerpta  of  Photius  are 
published  separately,  by  Orelli,  Lips.  181 G. 

Kenmdnltiin  and  -ia 

were  names  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  very 
anci'  ut  buildings  and  monuments  in  Eg}*pt  and 
Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  or  in  honour  of  Memnon.  1.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  w*as  a great  temple  at  Thebes,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  commonly  identified  by 
modem  travellers  with  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Remeses  the  Great,  at  W.  Thebes, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,' 
from  its  agreement  with  the  description  of  that 
monument  given  by  Diodoms.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  true 
Memnonium,  described  by  Strabo,  stood  behind 
the  '2  colossal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  one  of  which  is  clearly  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  and  that  it  has  entirely 
dis(ipj»eared.  — 2.  [Abydos,  No.  2.] —3.  The 
ciudf'l  of  Sasa  was  so  called,  and  its  erection 
was  ascribed  to  the  Memnon  who  appears  in  the 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war  ; but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  connection  of  Memnon  wnth 
the  Persian  capital  existed  before  the  Persian  con- 
quest of  Egypt. 
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Hempbia  O.  T.  Moph  : Me/*- 

^tTT;r,  Memphites:  Men/  and  MetraMenny^  Ru.)* 
a great  city  of  Egypt,  second  in  importance  only 
to  The)>es,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  became  the 
CHpitil  of  the  whole  country,  a position  which  it 
bad  previously  shared  with  Thebes.  It  was  of 
unknonm  antiquity,  its  foundation  being  ascribed 
to  Menus.  It  sto^  on  the  left  {W.)  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  10  miles  above  the  pyrafiiids  of  JizeA^ 
near  the  N.  limit  of  tlie  HrpWmomis,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  a nome  of  which  (Msiuplrijr)  was  named 
after  the  city.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with 
the  lakes  of  Moeris  and  Marc*otis,  and  was  the 
great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the 
Persian  conquest  (b.  c.  524),  when  Cambyscs  par- 
tially destroyed  the  city.  After  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  it  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was 
finally  destroyed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  7th 
century.  In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  is  said  to 
have  been  150  stadia  in  circumference,  and  half  a 
day's  journey  in  every  direction.  Of  the  splendid 
buildings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  the  chief 
were  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs ; the  temple- 
palace  of  the  god-bull  Apis  ; the  temple  of  Serapis, 
with  its  avenue  of  sphinxes,  now  covered  by  the 
sand  of  the  desert ; and  the  temple  of  Hephaes- 
tus, the  Egyptian  Phlha,  of  wbMe  w'orship  Mem- 
phis was  the  chief  seaL  The  ruins  of  this  temple, 
and  of  other  buildings,  still  cover  a large  portion 
of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  W.  range 
of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley. 

Henaennxa  or  Menaa  (Menenius  Cic.,  Mennci- 
nus  Plin.,  but  on  coins  Menaenus:  Jfiwo),  a town 
on  the  K.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Hybla,  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  the  Siccl  chief  DuCctiua, 
who  was  long  a formidable  enemy  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily.  [Di'cmvs.]  On  his  fall  the 
town  lost  all  its  importance. 

Mdnalipptu.  (Mrlimppy.s.] 

Menander  (M«Vo>^po$),  of  Athens,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
the  eon  of  Diopithes  and  Hegesistrote,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  lime  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
He  was  bom  B. c.  342.  His  father,  Diopithes, 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the  Hellespont 
in  the  yenr  of  his  tun's  birth.  Alexis,  the  comic 
poet,  was  the  uni'le  of  Menander,  on  the  father's 
side  : and  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  the 
young  Menander  derived  from  his  uncle  his  taste 
for  the  comic  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  him 
in  its  rules  of  composition.  His  character  must 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  his  intimacy  with 
Theophrastus  and  Epicimis,  of  whom  the  tomicr 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  hit  intimate  friend. 
His  taste  and  sympathies  were  altogether  with 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  ; and  in  nn  epigram  he 
declared  that  **  as  Themistocles  rescued  Greece 
from  slavery,  to  Epicuni*  from  unreason."  From 
Theophrastus  on  the  other  hand,  he  roust  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination  of 
character  which  wc  so  much  admire  in  the  CAa- 
rtirtires  of  the  philwopher,  and  which  formed  the 
great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  His 
master's  attention  to  external  elegance  and  comfort 
be  not  only  imitated,  but,  as  was  natural  in  a man 
of  nn  elegant  peHon,  a joyous  spirit,  and  a serene 
and  easy  temper,  he  carried  it  to  the  c.xtreme  of 
luxury  and  cflcminacy.  The  moral  character  of 
Menander  is  defended  by  modem  writers  against 
the  aspersions  of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  bis  comedies  contain  nothing  of- 
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fensive,  at  least  to  .the  taste  of  his  owd  and  the 
following  age%  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  l>e  ad- 
mitted, os  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private 
banquets.  Of  the  actual  events  of  his  life  we 
know  but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Pemetrius  Plialereiis,  whose  attention  was  6rst 
draw*n  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  w'as  also  one  of  bis  admirers  ; 
and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandria  ; 
but  Menander  seems  to  have  declined  the  proffered 
honour.  He  died  at  Athens  b.c.  291,  at  the  age 
of  52,  aod  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  while 
swimming  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus.  Notwith- 
standing ^(enander's  fame  as  a poet,  his  public 
dramatic  career  w*as  not  eminently  successful  ; fur, 
though  he  composed  upu’ords  of  100  comedies,  he 
only  gained  the  prize  8 times.  His  preference  for 
eli'gant  exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse  jest- 
ing may  have  l>een  the  reason  why  he  w*as  not  so 
great  a favourite  with  the  common  people  as  his 
principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  moreover, 
to  have  used  unfair  means  of  gaining  popularity. 
Menander  appears  to  have  borne  the  popular  ne- 
glect reiy'  lightly,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  su- 
periority ; and  once,  when  he  happened  to  meet 
Philemon,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  him,  Pray, 
Philemon,  do  not  you  blush  when  you  gain  a 
victory  over  me?''  The  neglect  of  Menander's 
contemporaries  has  been  amply  compensated  by 
his  posthumous  fame.  His  comedies  retained  their 
place  on  the  stage  dowm  to  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on  an 
equality  with  the  great  masters  of  the  various 
kinds  of  poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by 
the  Roman  dramatists,  particularly  by  Terence, 
who  was  little  more  than  a translator  of  Menander. 
But  we  cannot  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Terence, 
a fair  notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of  Memuider, 
as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  compressed  two  of 
Menander's  plays  into  one.  It  was  this  mixing 
up  of  different  plavs  that  Caesar  pointed  to  by  the 
phrase  0 dimidiate  Sfenander^  in  the  epigram 
which  he  wrote  upon  Terence.  Of  Menander's 
comedies  only  fragments  are  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  them  is  by  Meineke,  in  bis  Fragnituia 
ComicorvM  Oraecorum^  Boro).  1841. 

Menapla  (Mci^airfa),  a city  of  Bactriana,  on 
the  river  Zariaspis. 

Menapli,  a powerful  people  in  the  N.  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  but  were  afterwards  driven  out  of  their 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  by  the  (Jsipetes  and 
Tenchteri,  and  inhabited  only  the  left  l>ank  near 
its  mouth,  and  \V.  of  the  Musa.  Their  country 
was  covered  with  forests  and  swamps.  They  had  a 
fortress  on  the  Mosa  called  Castellum  Menapiorum 
(A>«e/). 

Xen&s  (Mi7»ds),  also  called  KenddSnia 
Jwpoj)  by  Applan,  a freedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the 
fleet  of  Sext.  Pompey  in  his  war  against  Octaviaii 
and  Antony,  B.C.  4U.  In  39  he  tried  in  vain  to 
dissuade  his  master  from  concluding  a peace  with 
Octavian  and  Antuny  ; and,  at  an  entertainment 
given  to  them  by  li^xtus  on  board  bis  ship  at 
Misenum,  Menas  suggested  to  him  to  cut  the 
cables  of  the  vessel,  and,  running  it  out  to  sea, 
despatch  both  his  rivals.  Thu  treacherous  pro- 
posal, however,  was  rejected  by  Pompey.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  again  in  38,  Menas 
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deserted  Pompey  and  went  over  to  Octavian.  In 
' 36  he  returned  to  his  old  roaster's  service  ; but  in 
I the  course  of  the  same  year  he  again  played  the 
I deserter,  and  joined  Octavian.  In  35  be  accom- 
I panied  Octavian,  in  the  Pannonian  campaign,  and 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  iSlscia.  According  to  the 
old  scholiasts,  this  Menas  is  the  person  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Horace  in  his  4th  epode.  This 
statement  has  been  called  in  question  by  many 
modem  commentators  ; but  their  arguments  are  far 
from  satisfactory*. 

Mends  or  Mendae  Mo’SaTor),  a tnmi  on 

the  W.  coast  of  the  Macedonian  peninsula  Pellene 
and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was  a colony  of  the 
Eretriaiis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  It  was 
for  some  time  a place  of  consideroble  importance, 
but  was  ruined  by  the  foundation  of  Cassandrea. 

Maifdes  MsKd^tnot:  Ru.  near  A/a- 

iarieJi\  a considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  Tania  (A/e»za/e4), 
and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser  arms  of  the 
Nile,  named  after  it  cr6fiai  the  chief 

seat  of  the  worship  of  Mknobs. 

M$n5clM  (Mci'skX^s).  1.  Of  Barce  in  Cyrene, 
an  historian  of  uncertain  date.«»2.  Of  Alaboiida, 
a celebrated  rhetorician.  He  and  his  brother  Hiv- 
roclea  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  where  the  orator 
M.  Antonius  heard  them,  about  B.C.  94. 

Hi&nScT&tat  (MevsxpdTnO.  E A Syracusan 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
&c.  359 — 336.  He  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
calling  himself  “Jupiter,"  and  assuming  divine 
honours.  There  is  a tale  that  he  was  invited  one 
day  by  Philip  to  a roagnihceiit  entertainment, 
where  the  other  guests  were  sumptuously  fed, 
while  he  himself  had  nothing  but  incense  and  liba- 
tions, as  not  being  subject  to  the  human  infirmity 
of  hunger.  He  w*as  at  first  pleased  with  his  re- 
ception, but  afterwards  perceiving  the  joke,  and 
finding  that  no  more  substantial  food  was  offered 
him,  he  left  the  party  in  disgust. » 8.  Tiberiiu 
Clauditu  Menecrates,  a physician  mentioned  by 
Galen,  composed  more  than  150  medical  works,  of 
which  only  a few  fragments  rem.iin. 

Men^imtis  a Greek  philosopher, 

was  a native  of  Eretria,  and  though  of  noble  birth 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a livelihood  either  as  a 
builder  or  ss  a tent-maker.  According  to  one 
story  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
being  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara  to 
bear  Plato,  and  abandon^  the  army  to  addict 
himself  to  philosophy  ; but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plato 
before  the  death  of  the  hitter.  According  to  an- 
other story,  he  and  his  friend  AKiepiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  millers,  working  during  the 
• night,  that  they  might  have  leisure  fur  philo- 
sophy in  the  day.  The  2 friends  afterwards 
became  dlM;ip!cs  of  Stilpo  at  Megara.  From 
Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phaedo. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria  Menedemut  established  a 
school  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Ere- 
trian.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  Xo 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  took  sn  active  part  in 
the  political  afiairs  of  his  native  city,  and  came  to 
be  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  He  went  on 
various  embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and 
others  ; but  being  suspected  of  the  treacherous  in- 
tention of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  power  of 
Antigonus,  he  quitt^  his  native  city  secretly,  and 
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took  rehige  with  Antigonui  in  Aiin.  Here  he 
•taned  himielf  to  death  in  the  74t1i  year  of  hie 
age,  probably  about  b.c.  277.  Of  the  philosophy 
of  Menedemui  little  is  known,  except  that  it  clo^ly 
resembled  that  of  the  Megarian  school.  [Et> 
cLiDxa,  No.  2.] 

XenSl&i,  or  •ut,  Portna  (Mc»^xdror  M«- 
WAoor:  Mar$0‘To^rouky  or  Hai’d-MUkrf)^  9n 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Mannarica,  in  N. 
A&ica,  founded*  according  to  tradition,  by  Mene> 
laue.  It  is  remarkable  in  history  as  the  place 
where  Agesilauj  died. 

mneliltun  (MeeeXdroi'),  a mountain  in  Laconia, 
S.  E.  of  Sparta  near  Therapne,  on  which  the  he> 
roum  of  Menelaus  was  situated,  the  foundations  of 
which  temple  were  discovered  in  the  year  1834. 

Xlaelluf  (McWXaor,  or  McMAat). 

L Son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atreus,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agamemnon.  His  early  life  is  related  under ' 
Agambmnom.  He  was  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  whom 
be  became  the  father  of  Hermione.  M'hen 
Helen  hod  been  carried  oflf  by  Paris,  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to  demand  her 
restitution.  Menelaus  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Antenor,  but  the  journey  was  of  no  avail ; and  the 
Trojan  Antimachus  even  advised  his  fcllow-dtixens 
to  kill  Menelaus  and  Ulysses.  Thereupon  Mene- 
laus  and  his  brother  Agamemnon  resolved  to  march 
against  Troy  with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  could 
muster.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  battle.  He 
killed  many  illustrious  Trojans, and  would  have  slain 
Paris  also  in  single  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been 
carried  off  by  Aphrodite  in  a cloud.  Menelaus 
was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse;  and  as  toon  as  Troy  was  taken  he  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  house  of  Deiphobus,  who 
had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and 
put  him  to  death  in  a barbarous  manner.  Mene- 
laus  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  introduced  into 
the  chamber  of  Deiphobus  by  Helen,  who  thus  be- 
came reconciled  to  her  former  husband.  He  was 
among  the  first  that  sailed  away  from  Troy,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor  ; but  he 
was  8 yean  wandering  about  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  he  reached  home.  He  ar- 
rived at  Sparta  on  the  very  day  on  which  Orestes 
was  engaged  in  burying  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegis- 
thus.  Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta 
in  peace  and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its 
splendour  like  the  sun  or  the  moon.  When  Tele- 
machus  visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  lather, 
Menelaus  was  s^emnising  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Hermimie  with  Neoptolemus,  and  of  bis 
son  Megapenthef  with  a daughter  of  Alector.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  it  described  as  a 
man  of  an  athletic  figure ; be  spoke  little,  but  what 
he  said  was  always  impressive;  be  was  brave  and 
courageous,  but  milder  than  Agamemnon,  inteiii- 
gout  and  hospitable.  According  to  the  prophecy 
of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  lielen 
were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them 
to  Elysium.  According  to  a later  tradition,  he 
and  Helen  went  to  theTaurians,  where  they  were 
sacrificed  by  Iphigenia  to  Artemia  Menelaus  was 
worshipped  as  a hero  at  Therapne,  where  his  tomb 
and  that  of  Helen  were  shown.  Respecting  the 
tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  was  de- 
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tained  in  Egypt,  see  Hxlbna.^9.  S<m  of  Lsgui, 
and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  held  possession  of 
Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  w'as  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  b.  c. 
306.-3.  A Greek  mathematician,  a native  of 
Alexandria,  the  author  of  an  extant  treatise  in  3 
books,  on  the  Sphere.  He  made  some  astrono- 
mical obsen'ations  at  Home  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  98. 

ifanilfitlt  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 

on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  named  fffter 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  district  between  the 
lakes  of  Moeris  and  Mareotis  {vofihs  McvsAafrnr). 

Kfoinltu  Lazt&tOB.  1.  A^ppa,  consul,  b.  c. 
303,  conquered  the  Sabines.  It  «-as  owing  to  hb  me- 
diation that  the  first  great  rupture  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  when  the  latter  seceded  to  the 
I Sacred  Mount,  was  brought  to  a happy  and  peaceful 
I termination  in  493;  and  it  w’as  upon  this  occa- 
sion he  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  plebeians  his 
well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  its  members.— 
2.  T.,  consul  477,  was  defeated  by  the  Etruscans. 
He  had  previously  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Etruscans,  although  he  might  have 
assisted  them  with  his  army.  For  this  act  of 
tiyachery  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribunes 
and  condemned  to  pny  a fine.  He  took  his  punish- 
ment so  much  to  heart,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house  and  died  of  grief. 

Menai  (Mifnjt),  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  that  he  built  Memphis 
on  a piece  of  ground  w'hich  he  had  reKued  from 
the  river  by  turning  it  from  its  former  course,  and 
erected  therein  a magnificent  temple  to  Hephaestus 
(Pthah).  Diodorus  tells  us  that  be  introduced 
into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  prac- 
tice of  sacrifices,  as  well  as  a more  elegant  and 
luxurious  style  of  living.  That  he  was  a con- 
queror, like  other  founders  of  kingdoms,  we  learn 
from  an  extract  from  Manctho  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius. By  Markham  and  others  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Mbraim  of  Scripture.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  was  killed  by  a hippopotamus. 

XenMthil  FortUS  {Puerto  de  & Maria\  a 
harbour  in  llbpania  Daetica,  not  far  from  Cades, 
with  an  oracle  of  Menestheus,  who  is  said  in  some 
legends  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

XraestheiLS  (Meyco^eds).  L Son  of  Peteus, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
Troy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arranging 
the  war-steeds  and  men  for  battle.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Tyndarids,  he  is  said  to  have 
driven  Theseus  from  hb  kingdom.— 2.  Son  of 
Iphicrates,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by  the 
daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Timoiheus ; and  in  336  was  chosen 
commander  in  the  Social  war,  his  father  and  his 
father-in-law  being  appointed  to  aid  him  with 
their  counsel  and  experience.  They  were  all  three 
impeached  by  their  colleagae,  Cuarss,  for  alleged 
misconduct  and  treachery  in  the  campaign ; but 
Iphicrates  and  Menestheus  were  arquilled. 

IC^ninx  or  Lotophagltii,  aft  Oirba 
Awro^a7?m,  Ktrroipdrjttr  rfioof : JeHxik\  a con- 
siderable island,  close  to  the  coast  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, at  the  8.E.  extremity  of  the  lesser  Syrtb, 
with  2 cities,  Meninx  {Mrnaz)  on  the  N.E.,  and 
Oirba,  or  Gerra,  on  the  S.W.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperors  VibituOallui  and  Volosianua. 
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■Inippo  (Mfr(rvi)%  dnaghter  of  Orion  and  Artabaxtu.  When  the  latter  found  himaelf  oom* 
•iater  of  Metioche.  The«e  2 sisters  put  themselres  pelted  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor 
to  death  of  their  own  accord  in  order  to  propitiate  entered  the  service  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt 
the  2 ErinnyeSt  who  had  visited  Aonia  with  a Re  was  sent  to  the  auittance  of  Tennes,  king  of 
plague.  They  were  mltamorphosed  by  Persephone  Sidon,  in  his  revolt  against  Darius  Ochus;  and 
and  Hades  into  comets,  and  the  Aonians  erected  when  Tennes  went  over  to  the  Persians,  Mentor 
to  them  a sanctuary  near  Orchomenos.  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Darius.  He  rose 

MSnippni  (MeVnrvor),  a cynic  philosopher,  and  rapidly  in  the  favour  of  Darius,  and  eventually 
originally  a slave,  was  a native  of  Gadara  in  Coele«  received  a utrapy,  including  all  the  western  coast 
Syria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a hearer  of  Dio-  of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Darius  enabled 
genes,  and  flourished  about  b.c.  60.  He  amassed  him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  brother  Meronon. 
great  wealth  as  a usurer  l>ut  He  died  in  possession  of  his  satrapy,  and  was 

was  cheated  out  of  it  all,  and  committed  suicide,  succeeded  by  his  brother  Meronon.  [Mbmno.n.]* 
We  are  told  that  he  wrote  nothing  serious,  but  3.  The  most  celebrated  silver>chaser  among  the 
that  his  books  were  full  of  jests  ; whence  it  would  Greeks,  who  must  have  flourished  before  n.  c.  356. 
appear  that  he  was  one  of  those  cynic  philosophers  His  works  were  vases  and  cups,  which  were  most 
who  threw  all  their  teaching  into  a satirical  form,  highly  prized  by  the  Romans. 

In  this  character  he  is  several  times  introduced  by  ICerotuli  Promontorlom.  [Hkrwabl’m.] 
Lucian.  His  works  are  now  entirely  lost;  but  MercfiliuB,  a Roman  divinity  of  commerce  and 
we  hare  considerable  fragments  of  Varro's  Saiitrae  gain.  The  character  of  the  god  is  clear  from  bis 
Afenippeae^  written  in  imitation  of  Menippus.  name,  which  is  connected  with  merar  and  mercarL 
Hennii,  a city  of  Adiabene,  in  Ass}Tia,  only  A temple  was  built  to  him  as  early  as  B.  c.  495 
mentioned  by  Curtins  (v.  1).  near  the  Circus  Maximus;  an  altar  of  the  god 

Xen5d5tu  (Mn*^Borof),  a physician  of  Nico-  existed  near  the  Porta  Capena,  by  the  side  of  a 
media  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a pupil  of  Antiochui,  well ; and  in  later  times  a temple  seems  to  have 
of  Laodicea,  and  tutor  to  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  ; he  been  built  on  the  tame  spot  Under  the  name  of 
belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  the  ilbwilled  (maletolut)^  be  had  a statue  in  what 
lived  pmbibly  about  the  b^inning  of  the  2nd  was  called  the  rtciu  so5ria«,  or  the  sober  street,  in 
century  after  Christ  which  no  shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk 

Minoaoetu  (Mevoursdr).  L A Theban,  grand-  was  offered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  This 
•on  of  Pentbeus,  and  fotber  of  Hipponome,  Jocasta,  statue  had  a purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  bis  func- 
and  Creon.^8.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  son  tions.  His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
of  CreoD.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  because  Tire-  May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants,  who  also  visited  the 
sias  bad  declared  that  his  death  would  bring  vie-  well  near  the  Porta  Capena,  to  which  magic  powers 
tory  to  his  country,  when  the  7 Argive  heroes  were  ascribed ; and  with  water  from  that  well  they 
marched  agmnst  Thebea.  His  tomb  was  shown  at  used  to  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  merchandise^ 
Thebes  ix«r  the  Neitian  gate.  that  they  might  be  purified,  and  yield  a large 

XenoeUtia  (Mcrofrioy).  1.  Son  of  lapetus  and  profit.  The  Romans  of  later  times  identifled  Mer- 
Clymene  or  Asia,  and  ^ther  of  Atlas,  Prome-  curiua,  the  patron  of  merchants  and  tradespeople, 
theus,and  Epimetheus.  He  was  killed  by  Zeus  with  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  transferred  all  the 
with  a flash  of  lightning,  in  the  battle  with  the  attributes  and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Titans,  and  was  hurled  into  Tartanis.~2.  Son  of  The  Fetiales,  however,  never  recognised  the  iden- 
Actor  and  Aegina,  husband  of  Polymele  or  Sthe-  tity ; and  instead  of  the  cadtteeus  used  a sacred 
nele,  and  fiither  of  Patroclus,  who  is  hence  called  branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  resemblance 
MenoetioiU$.  After  Patroclus  had  slain  the  son  of  between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  is  indeed  very 
Amphidamaa,  Menoetius  fled  with  him  to  Pcleus  slight ; and  their  identification  is  a proof  of  the 
in  Phthia,  and  had  him  educated  there.  thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Romans  acted  in 

ICSnon  (M«vwr),  a Thessalian  adventurer,  was  this  respect.  [Hbrmss.] 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Xercnrloi  Triamegisttu.  [Hbrmis  Tris- 
army  of  Qrus  the  Younger  when  the  latter  Hxoirruii.] 

marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  bis  brother  Ar-  XirlSnaa  a Cretan  hero,  ton  of 

taxerxea,  B.C.  401.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  he  Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idoroeneus,  led  the 
was  apprehended  along  with  the  other  Greek  gene-  Cretans  in  80  ships  against  Troy.  He  was  one  of 
lals  by  Tissaphernes,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  usually 
lingering  tortures,  which  lasted  for  a whole  year,  acted  together  with  his  friend  Idomeneus.  Later 
His  character  is  dmwn  in  the  blackest  colours  by  traditions  relate,  that  on  his  way  homeward  he 
Xenophon.  He  is  the  same  as  the  Menon  introduced  was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  be  was 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name.  received  by  the  Cretans  who  had  settled  there ; 

Mens,  a personification  of  mind,  worshipped  by  whereas,  according  to  others,  he  returned  safely  to 
the  Romans.  She  had  a sanctuary  on  the  Capitol ; Crete,  and  was  buried  and  worshipped  as  a hero, 
and  the  object  of  her  worship  was,  that  the  citiaens  together  anth  Idomeneus,  at  Cnoasua. 
miffht  always  be  guided  by  a right  spirit  Xamfinta  {M4pp*pos).  L Son  of  Jason  and 

ICantfat  (MentesAnus).  1.  Surnamed  Baitia,  Medea,  also  called  Macareus  or  Moimonis,  was 
a town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pberes,  by 
on  the  road  from  Castnlo  to  Carthago  Nova.*»8.  bis  mother  at  Corinth.— 8.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
A small  town  of  the  Bastnli  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Baetica.  Xermoiini  or  Xymetaus  Wvp> 

Xentor  (M4iw«p).  L Son  of  Alcimui  and  a also  written  Xarmestua  and  Xarpotttu. 

foithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  frequently  mentioned  in  a town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of  Lampsacus, 
the  Odyssey.— 8.  A Greek  of  Rhodes,  who,  with  not  far  from  Polichna  ; the  native  place  of  a sibyl, 
his  brother  Memnon,  rendered  active  assistance  to  Xerobandot,  Flayina,  a gene^  and  a poet, 
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whoM  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the 
base  of  a statue  diifr  np  in  the  Ulpian  fomm  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1812  or  1813.  We  lean\  from 
the  inscription  that  the  statue  was  erected  in 
A.  D.  43->.  Some  fm^^ents  of  the  poems  of  Mero> 
baodes  were  discovert  by  Niebuhr  upon  a palimp- 
sest belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  GaJU  nnd 
were  puhlish^  by  him  at  Bonn,  182.3. 

Xir5i  : pts.  of  A'u^  and  Senaar),  the 

island,  so-called,  and  almost  an  Uland  in  reality, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Astapus  {JUm  A'lYe)  and 
Astaboras  (AfUirah)^  and  the  portion  of  the  Nile 
between  their  mouths,  was  a district  of  Ethiopia. 
Its  capital,  also  called  Mero<^  stood  near  the  N. 
point  of  the  island,  on  the  H.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  modem  where  the  plain,  near 

the  village  of  Assour^  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  oth«^  works,  in  a style 
closely  resembling  the  EgA'ptian.  Standing  in  a 
fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals,  at 
the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia^  and  at  the 
junction  of  2 great  rivers,  Meroe  became  at  a very 
early  period  a chief  emporium  for  the  trade  b^ 
tween  Egypt,  N.  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  and  the  capital  of  a pow'crful  state.  The 
government  was  a hierarchical  monarchy,  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a ruling  caste  of  priests,  who  chose 
a king  from  among  themselves,  bound  him  to 
govern  according  to  their  laws,  and  put  him  to 
death  when  they  chose  ; until  king  Ergamenes 
(about  a c.  300)  threw  o^  the  yoke  of  the  priests, 
whom  he  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom 
into  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  Meroif 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs  with 
those  of  Eg^’pt ; and,  according  to  some  traditions, 
the  latter  sprang  from  the  former,  and  they  from 
India  ; but  the  settlement  of  this  point  involves 
an  important  ethnical  question,  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  book.  For  further  details  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  see  Axthiopia. 
Meroe  had  a celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon. 

Merom  Laoif.  [SsMBCHoNirm.] 

Mirilip^  (Mepdn)).  1.  One  of  the  Heliadcs  or 
sisters  of  Phaethon.^9'.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Glaucus.  In  the 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  7th  andtbe 
least  risible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  haviiig 
had  intercourse  with  a mortal  man.-»8.  Daughter 
of  Cypselus,  wife  of  Cresphontes,  and  mother  of 
Aepytus,  For  details,  see  Aepvtus. 

maropi  (M^po^).  1.  King  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
husband  of  the  nymph  Etbemea,  and  father  of 
Eumelus.  His  wife  was  killed  by  Artemis,  because 
she  had  neglected  to  worship  that  goddess.  Me- 
rops,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  wife,  wished  to  make 
aw'ny  with  himself,  but  Hera  changed  him  into  an 
eagle,  w*ham  she  placed  among  the  stars. <»2.  King 
of  the  Ethiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Clynnene,  Helios 
became  the  father  of  Phaethon.  ^8.  King  of 
Rhyndacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Macar 
or  Macarens,  ams  a celebrated  soothsayer,  and 
father  of  Clite,  Arishe,  Amphius,  and  Adrastus. 

XarUsi,  Ii.  CornSUtu,  was  flamen  dialis,  and, 
on  the  deposition  of  L.  Cinna  in  b.  c.  87,  w*as 
elected  consul  in  his  place.  On  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Marius  and  Cmna  at  the  close  of  the 
«me  year,  Menila  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Xetambria  ( MfeafiSplrf : Huahekr)^  a peninsula 
on  the  coast  of  Penis,  near  the  river  Padargus. 
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XeiohSla  (M€<rx^Aa : prob.  near  Donak\  a lai^e 
city  on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Greeks  returning  from  the  Trojan 
war.  It  was  taken  by  Eumaebus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Agathocles. 

Meoembrla  Herod.  M9trofi€piri : 

M^<nin€ptay6s),  1.  (Mimc^ria  or  A/esswnD,  a ce- 
lebrated town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pontus  Kuxinus, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemus,  founded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalcedon  and  Dytantiiim  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hence  called  a colony 
of  Megara,  since  those  2 towns  w*ere  founded  by 
the  Megarians.  A town  in  Thrace,  but  of 
much  less  importance,  on  the  const  of  the  Aegaean 
sea,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Ciconea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lissus,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the 
Samothracian  settlements  on  the  mainland. 

X6s§&i  i.  e.  A/id/aa(/),.a  name  given 

to  that  part  of  Babylonia  which  consisted  of  the 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Royal  Canal  ; and  contained,  therefore, 
the  greater  port  of  Babylonia. 

Xeada  nr  XestSa.  [Sparta.] 
llefdgis.  [Msssoain.} 

Xesdmfides  a lyric  and  epigram- 

matic poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  was  a 
native  of  Crete,  and  a freedman  of  Hadrian,  whose 
favourite  Antinous  he  celebrated  in  a poem.  A 
salar}',  which  be  had  received  from  Hadrian,  was 
diminished  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Three  poems  of 
his  arc  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

K$tOp8t&inIa  (Mccrowora^ta,  Mfoii  rwv  wora- 
M**' : 0.  T.  Aram  Naharaim,  i.  e.  Syria  bettceen  Vie 
Ihtrra:  LXX.  Mcoororofila  ivpiau  Al-Jesira^  i.e. 
Tile  Idand)f  a district  of  W.  Asia,  named  from 
its  position  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
of  which  rivers  the  former  divided  it  from  Syria 
and  Arabia  on  the  W.,  the  latter  from  Assyria  on 
the  E.:  on  the  N.  it  w'as  separated  from  .‘Armenia 
by  a branch  of  the  Taurus,  called  Masius,  and  on 
the  S.  from  Babylonia,  by  the  Median  W^l.  The 
name  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleucidae.  In  earlier  times  the  country  was 
reckoned  a part,  sometimes  of  Syria,  and  some- 
times of  Assyria.  Nor  in  the  division  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  it  recognised  as  a distinct 
country,  but  it  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Baby- 
lonia. Excepting  the  mountainous  region  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.  formed  by  the  chain  of  Masit's, 
and  its  prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  the 
country  formed  a vast  plain,  broken  by  few  hills, 
well  watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  very  fer- 
tile, except  in  the  S,  part,  which  was  more  like 
the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Euphrates.  Besides  corn,  and  fruits,  and  spices 
(e.  g.  the  amomam),  it  produced  6ne  timber,  and 
supported  Urge  herds  of  cattle  ; in  the  S.,  or  desert 
part,  there  were  numerous  w'ild  animals,  such  as 
wild  asses,  gazelles,  ostriches,  and  lions.  Its  chief 
mineral  products  were  naphtha  and  jet.  The  N. 
part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  distrku 
of  Myodoma  and  Osrobnk.  It  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Syro-Grecian,  Parthian,  and  later 
Persian  empires.  In  a wider  sense,  the  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  country  between 
the  Fuphentes  and  the  Tigris. 

XespIIa  MftnriXa : Ru.  at  Kouyout^k^  opp. 
to  Mo$hI^  Lsyard:  others  give  different  sites  for 
it),  a city  of  Assyria,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Tigris, 
which  Xenophon  {AnaL  ill  4)  mentions  as  hiving 
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been  fonnerly  a prcat  city,  inliabited  by  Medei. 
but  in  bi«  tinie  I'allen  to  decay.  It  bud  a wall  G 
panuaiigft  in  circuit,  composed  of  2 parts  ; namely, 
a base  50  feet  thick  and  50  high,  of  poIUhed  stone 
full  of  shells  (the  limestone  of  the  country’)*  upon 
which  was  built  a brick  wall  50  feet  thick  and  100 
high.  It  bad  served,  according  to  tradition,  as 
the  refuge  for  the  5Iedian  queen,  when  the  Per- 
sians overthrew  the  empire  of  the  5Iedes,  and  it  , 
resisted  all  the  elTurts  of  the  Persian  king  to  take  ' 
it,  until  a thunder  storm  frightened  the  inbubiunts  j 
into  a surrender.  I 

Me*t&  (McVco,  McVtrr; : Mezapo\  a town  and 
harbour  in  Laconia  near  C.  Taeimrum. 

llMt&b&tdlld  or  Ach  (Mco’aofaTTjr^,  Vltffffa- 
tariici}:  Mc<r<ra^drai),  a small  district  on  the  S.E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Kuphmtes  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  Media,  Persisi,  and  Susiana,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Pcrsii  and  sometimes  to  Susiana. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  district. 

Keta&Ia  or  Xestalla,  the  name  of  a distin- 
guished family  of  the  Valeria  gens  at  Rome.  They 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  consular  Fasti  in 
B.  c.  263,  and  for  the  last  in  a.  v.  5U6.«L  X\ 
YaleriuB  Kaximua  Coiriziui  Xeatala,  was  con- 
sul b.  c 263,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
M.  Otacilius,  carried  on  the  W'or  with  success 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  2 consuls 
concluded  a peace  with  Hicron.  In  consequence 
of  his  relieving  Messana  he  obtained  the  cognomen 
of  Mesaala.  IJit  triumph  was  distinguished  by 
two  remarkable  monuments  of  bis  victory — by  a 

flic  tonal  representation  of  a battle  with  the  Sici- 
ian  and  Punic  aniiies,  which  ho  placed  in  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  and  by  a stin-dial  (Horologium), 
from  the  booty  of  Catana,  which  was  set  up  on  a 
column  behind  the  rostra,  in  the  forum.  Messala 
was  censor  in  252. » 2.  U.  Yalcritif  Xeasala, 
consul  226.^3.  X.  Yaleritu  Kets&ia,  praetor 
peregrinus  194,  and  consul  188,  when  he  had  the 
province  of  Liguria. » 4.  X.  Yaleriuf  Xettala, 
consul  16I,  and  censor  154.^6.  X,  Yaleritu 
Xettala  Niger,  praetor  G3 ; consul  61  { and  censor 
55.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party.  He 
married  a sister  of  the  orator  Q.  Hortensius,  by 
whom  he  had  at  least  one  son.~6.  X.  Yalerini 
Xettala,  ton  of  the  preceding;  consul  53;  be- 
longed, like  his  father,  to  the  aristocratical  party  ; 
but  in  consequence  probably  of  hit  enmity  to 
Pompey,  he  joined  C^sar  in  the  civil  war,  and 
served  under  him  in  Africa.  He  was  in  high 
repute  for  bis  skill  in  augurv,  on  which  science  he 
wrote.— 7.  X.  Yalerint  Xettala  Conrinot.  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  partly  educated  at  Athens, 
where  probably  began  hit  intimacy  with  Horace 
and  L.  Bibulus.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  attached  himself 
especially  to  Cassius,  whom,  long  after,  when  be 
hi^  become  the  friend  of  Augustus,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  ^*my  general."  hicssala  was  pro- 
Kribed  ; but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  his  absence 
from  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  assassination, 
the  triumvirs  erased  his  name  from  the  list,  and 
oflfered  him  security  for  his  person  ajid  property. 
Metsola,  Tiowevcr,  rejected  their  offers,  followed 
Cassius  into  Asia,  and  at  Philippi,  in  the  ffrst 
day's  batilo,  turned  Augustus's  6nnk,  stormed  his 
camp,  and  narrowly  missed  taking  him  prisoner. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  .Messala, 
with  a numerous  body  of  fugitives,  look  refuge 
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in  the  island  of  Thasos.  His  followers,  tlioiigh 
defeated,  w*ere  not  disorganised,  and  offered  h^u 
the  command.  But  be  induced  them  to  accept 
honourable  terms  from  Antony,  to  whom  he  at- 
tached himself  until  Cleopatra's  ioflueiice  made 
his  ruin  certain  and  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Mes- 
sala then  again  changed  his  part}',  and  served 
Augustus  effectively  in  Sicily,  36  ; against  the 
Salassians,  a mountain  tribe  lying  between  the 
Oraian  and  the  Pennine  Al|)s,  34  ; and  at  Actium, 
31.  A decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  An- 
tony's consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  vos  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  procuiikul  of 
Aquitania  in  28 — 27,  and  obtained  a triumph  for 
hit  reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  bi'foro  or 
immediately  after  his  administration  of  Aquitania, 
l^Iessala  held  a prefecture  in  Asia  Minor,  lie  was 
deputed  by  the  senate,  probably  in  30,  to  greet 
Augustas  with  the  title  of  **  Pater  Patriae;"  and 
the  opening  of  his  address  on  that  occasion  is  pre- 
served by  Sueumius.  During  tho  disturlxinces  at 
the  comitia  in  27,  Augustus  nominated  51es»ila  to 
the  revived  oflice  of  warden  of  the  city ; but  he 
resigned  it  in  a few  days.  Messala  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  from  all  public  enip)oynu-nts  ex- 
cept his  aiigurship,  to  which  Augustus  nad  specially 
appointed  him,  although,  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  augural  college. 
About  2 years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  .Augustus's  reign,  b.c.  3 — a.  d.  3, 
Mei^Ia's  memory  failed  him,  and  he  often  could  not 
recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb  was  of  remarkable 
splendour.  Messala  was  as  much  distinguished  in 
the  literary  as  in  the  political  world  of  Rome,  ila 
was  a patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was 
himself  an  historian,  a poet,  a graiiimaiitm,  and  im 
orator.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wars 
afu^r  Caesar's  death,  and  a genealogical  work,  iM 
Homanit  FamiiiU.  The  treatise,  however.  Do 
Frogenit  Au^nsti,  which  sometimes  accompanies 
Eutropms  and  the  minor  Roman  historians,  is  tho 
forgery  of  a much  later  age.  Afossala's  poems 
were  of  a satirical  or  even  licentious  character. 
His  writings  os  a grammarian  were  nmnermia  and 
minute,  comprising  uratises  on  collocation  and 
lexicography,  and  on  the  powers  and  uses  of  single 
letters.  HU  eloquence  reflected  the  character  of 
his  age.  More  smooth  and  correct  than  vigor  us 
or  original,  he  pennaded  rather  than  rx>nvmc»*d, 
and  conciliated  rather  than  persuaded.  His  health 
was  feeble,  and  the  prooemia  of  his  speeches  gene- 
rally pleaded  indisposition  and  solicited  indulgeiicG. 
He  mostly  took  the  defendant's  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently associated  in  causes  with  C.  Asinius  Polllo. 
He  recommended  and  practised  translation  from 
the  Greek  orators;  and  his  version  of  the  Fhiyne 
of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  exhibit  remarkable 
skill  in  either  language.  HU  political  eminence, 
the  wealth  he  inherit  or  acquired  in  the  civil 
wart,  and  the  favour  of  Antony  and  Augustus, 
rendered  Messala  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  age.  and  an  effective  patron  of  its  literature. 
His  friendship  for  Horace  and  his  intimacy  with 
Tibullus  ore  well  known.  In  the  elegies  of  the 
latter  poet,  the  name  of  Messala  is  continually 
introduced.  The  dedication  of  the  Om,  a doubt- 
ful work,  it  not  sufheient  proof  of  hU  friendship 
with  Virgil;  but  the  companion  of  **Ph>iius  and 
Varius,  of  Maecenas  and  Octavius"  (Hor.  i. 
10.  81),  cannot  well  have  been  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies.  He  directed 
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Ovid's  eftrly  sttidiet  (ex  Pont,  ir.  16)*  and  Tiberias 
sou((ht  his  acquaintance  in  early  manhood,  and 
took  him  for  his  model  in  eloquence.  ~ 8.  1C.  Ta- 
lerioj  Messala  Barbatas  Appianas,  was  consul 
B.  c.  12,  and  died  in  his  yenr  of  office.  He  was 
the  father  (or  grand&tbcr)  of  the  empress  Me»> 
salina.  ~ 0.  L.  Talerioa  IfeaaaU  Volesiu,  consul 
A.  D.  5,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  where 
his  cruellies  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus 
and  a condemnatory  decree  from  the  senate.— 
10.  L.  Vipsta&tlB  llfaaaala,  legionary  tribune  in 
Vespasian's  army,  a.  d.  70,  was  brother  of  Aqui- 
lius  Kcgulus,  the  netorioss  delator  in  Domitian's 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Tacitus'  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  ciril  wars  after  Oalba's  death,  and  a 
principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratori&as, 
ascrib^  to  Tacitus. 

Hessallna.  L 8tatl2Xa,  granddaughter  of  T. 
Statilius  Tanrns,  coi.  a.  d.  11,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  enjperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in  a.  d.  66. 
She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus  Vestinus, 
whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  accusation  or 
trial,  merely  that  he  might  marry  Messalina.  — 8. 
ValSrla,  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Bor- 
batus  and  of  Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  She  married  Claudius,  to 
whom  she  was  previously  related,  before  his  ac* 
cession  to  the  empire.  Her  profligacy  and  licen* 
tiousness  were  notorious;  and  the  absence  of  virtue 
was  not  concealed  by  a lingering  sense  of  shame  or 
even  by  a specious  veil  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate;  and  many  members  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  sacrificed 
to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She  long  exercised  an 
unbounded  empire  over  her  weak  husband,  who 
alone  was  ignorant  of  her  infidelities.  For  some 
time  she  was  supported  in  her  career  of  crime  by 
the  freedmen  of  Claudius;  but  when  Narcissus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  perceived 
that  he  should  probably  Call  a victim  toMeesalina's 
intrigues,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The  | 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means  of 
her  cam  destruction.  Haring  conceived  a violent 
passion  for  a handsome  Roman  youth,  C.  Silius, 
she  publicly  married  him  with  all  the  rites  of  a 
legal  connubium  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  at 
Ostia,  A.  D.  48.  Narcissus  persuaded  the  emperor 
that  Silius  and  Messalina  would  not  have  dared 
such  an  outrage  had  they  not  determined  alto  to 
deprive  him  of  empire  and  life.  Claudius  wavered 
long,  and  at  length  Narcissus  himself  issued  Mes- 
■alina's  death-warrant.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
a tribune  of  the  guards  in  the  gardens  of  Lo- 
cullus. 

Xets&na  (Mf(r<rdya  Dor.,  : Mr<r<rdrio5: 

Mes3tina\  a celebrated  town  on  th^  N.  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  separating  Italy  from  this 
island,  which  are  here  about  4 miles  broad.  The 
Romans  called  the  town  A/essaao,  according  to  its 
Done  pronunciation,  but  il/esseae  was  its  more 
usual  name  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  originally 
A town  of  the  Siceli,  and  was  called  Ztliele 
(ZdyaXn)*  or  a sickle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
its  harlmur,  which  is  formed  by  a singular  curve 
of  sand  and  shells.  The  first  Greek  colonists 
were,  according  to  Thucydides,  pirates  from  the 
Chalcidion  town  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  who  were 
joined  by  Chalcidians  from  Euboea,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Naxians ; but  these  *2  accounts  are  not 
contradictory,  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicily  was  also  a 
colony  from  Chalda,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
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Naxians  joined  the  other  Chalcidians  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  town.  Zancle  soon  became  so  powerful 
that  it  founded  the  town  of  HImen,  about  b.c.  648. 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Zancle  invited  the  lonians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  native  country,  to  settle  on 
their  “ beautiful  coast " (aoAb  Herod,  vi.  22.); 
and  a number  of  Samians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks 
accepted  their  offer.  On  landing  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
they  were  persuaded  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium,  to  take  possession  of  Zancle  during  the 
absence  of  Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  town. 
But  their  treachery  was  soon  punished;  for  Anaxi- 
las himself  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Samians 
out  of  Zancle,  and  mado  himself  master  of  the 
town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into  Mfstana 
or  Me$$ene,  both  because  he  was  himself  a Mease- 
ntan,  and  because  he  transferred  to  the  place  a 
body  of  Messenians  from  Rhegium.  Anaxilas  died 
476;  and  about  10  years  afterwards  (466)  his  sons 
were  driven  out  of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and 
republican  governments  established  in  these  cities. 
Messana  now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  several 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbour 
and  advantageous  position,  it  became  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  But  in  396  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  the 
town  bettuse  they  saw  that  they  should  be  unable 
to  maintain  so  distant  a possession  against  the 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  began 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and  besides  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  former  population,  he  added  a 
number  of  Loeriani,  Messenians,  and  others,  so 
that  its  inhabitants  were  of  a very  mixed  kind. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  younger  Dionysius, 
Messana  was  for  a short  time  free,  but  it  feU  into 
the  power  of  Agathocles  about  312.  Among  the 
mercenaries  of  this  tymiit  were  a number  of  Ma- 
mertini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania,  who  bad 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  protection  of  the 
god  Mamers  or  Mors  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other 
lands.  These  Mamertini  were  quartered  in  Mes- 
sana; and  after  the  death  of  Agathocles  (282) 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  killed 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  property.  The 
town  was  now  called  Xankartihia,  and  the  inha- 
bitants ICamertltii;  but  its  ancient  name  of 
Mesaana  continued  to  be  in  more  general  use.  The 
new  inhabitants  could  not  lay  aside  their  old  pre- 
datory habits,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a war  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  defeated 
them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably  have 
conquered  the  town,  had  not  the  Carthi^niani 
come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertini,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  assisting  them,  taken  possession  of 
their  citadel.  The  Mamertini  had  at  the  same 
time  applied  to  the  Romans  for  help,  who  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
' footing  in  Sicily.  Thus  Messana  was  the  imme- 
, diato  cause  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  The  Ma- 
mertini expelled  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and 
received  the  Romani,  in  whose  power  Messana 
remained  till  the  latest  times.  There  are  scarcely 
any  remains  of  the  ancient  city  A/rariao. 

Heu&pU  (Ms<r<ravla).  1.  The  Greek  name  of 
Calabria.  — 8.  {Afei$offna\  a town  in  Calabria, 
between  Uria  and  Drundusium. 

XeMipItim  (r^  M*(Tffdwtor  Bpos\  a mountain 
in  Boeoda  on  the  £L  coast,  near  the  town  Anthedan, 
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from  wbkh  Mempiu  it  said  to  bare  tailed  to  the 
8.  of  Italy. 

Meu&piu  (M^crcrarof),  a Boeotian,  from  whom 
Metsapia  in  the  S.  of  Italy  was  beliered  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

]fteMdn$  (Mfcrcr^Ki;),  danghtcr  of  Triopai,  and 
wife  of  Pulycaon,  whom  she  induced  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  which  was  called  after  her, 
Messenia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  goddess  of  Eleusis. 

Matsdnd  L {Mavro- 

mo/O,  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  was  founded 
by  Kpaminondas  B.C.  869,  and  completed  and  for- 
tified within  the  space  of  65  daya  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  of  Ithome,  which  was 
so  celebrated  as  a fortress  in  the  history  of  the 
Messenian  wars,  and  which  now  formed  the  acro- 
polis of  the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the 
most  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was 
surrounded  by  mauive  walls  bnilt  entirely  of  stone 
and  fianked  with  numerous  towers.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  some  of  these  towers,  as 
well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  of  several 
public  buildings.  They  are  described  by  a modem 
traveller  as  **  built  of  the  most  regular  kind  of 
masonry,  and  formed  of  large  stones  fitted  together 
with  great  accuracy.'*  The  northern  gate  of  the 
city  is  also  extant,  and  opens  into  a circular  court, 
6*2  feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a fountain  called  Clepsydra^  which  is 
still  a fine  spring,  from  which  the  modem  Tillage 
of  Mavromati  derives  its  name,  meaning  Block 
Spring,  or  literally.  Black  Eye.^8.  See  Msssana. 

Metadnla  a country  in 

Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  sea.  It  aas  separated  from  Laconia  by  Mt 
Taygetus;  but  part  of  the  W.  slope  of  Taygetus 
belonged  to  Lacmia;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
tfie  exact  boundaries  between  the  2 countries,  as 
they  were  different  at  different  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  river  Nedon  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  towards 
the  sea ; but  Piusanias  places  the  frontier  line 
further  £.  at  a woody  hollow  called  Choerius,  20 
stadia  S.  of  Abia.  The  river  Neda  formed  the  N. 
fitmtier  between  Messenia  and  Elis.  The  area  of 
Messenia  is  about  1162  square  miles.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a mountainous  country,  and  contoined 
only  2 plains  of  any  extent,  in  the  N.  the  plain  of 
StfnycUrus^  and  in  the  S.  a still  larger  plain, 
through  which  the  Pamisns  flowed,  and  which 
was  called  Macaria  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of 
iu  great  fertility.  There  were,  however,  many 
smaller  valleys  among  the  mountains  ; on^  the 
country  was  much  less  rugged  and  £sr  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  neighbouring  Laconia.  Hence 
Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Peloponnesus  ; and  it  is  praised 
by  Euripides' on  account  of  iu  climate,  which  was 
neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer. 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Messenia  were 
Leleges,  intermingled  with  Argives.  According  to 
tradition  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelex, 
married  the  Argive  Messene,  a daughter  of  Triopa^ 
and  named  the  country  Messene  iu  honour  of  his 
wife.  This  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  called  in 
Homer,  who  does  not  use  the  form  Messenia. 
Five  generations  afterwards  Aeoliast  settled  in 
the  country,  under  the  guidance  of  Perieres,  a son 
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of  Aeolus.  Hii  son  Aphareus  gave  a home  to 
Nelous,  who  bad  been  dnven  out  of  Thessaly,  end 
who  founded  the  town  of  Pylos,  which  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  For  a long 
time  there  w'as  properly  no  Messenian  kingdom. 
The  western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  eastern 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Cresphontes,  who  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Pylos, 
and  united  the  whole  country  under  his  sway. 
The  ruling  class  were  now  Dorians,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  speak  the  purest  Doric  down  to  the  latest 
times.  The  Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile 
territory  of  their  brother  Dorians  ; and  after  many 
disputes  between  the  2 nations,  and  various  inrood's 
into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at  length 
broke  out.  This  war,  called  the  1st  Messenian 
war,  lasted  20  years,  b.  c.  743 — 723;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Messenian 
king,  Aristoderous,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Spartans  after  the  capture  of  their 
fortress  Ithome,  and  to  become  their  subjects. 
[ARiSTOOXKt;8.J  After  bearing  the  yoke  Stfyeaia, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms  under  their 
heroic  leader  Aristomenea  f Aristomsnbs.}  The 
2nd  Messenian  war  lasted  17  years,  &c.  685~ 
668,  and  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Ira  and 
the  complete  lubju^tion  of  the  country.  Most  of 
the  Messenians  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots  or  serfa  In  this  state  they 
remained  till  464,  when  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  This  3rd  Messenian  war  lasted 
10  years,  464—455,  and  ended  by  the  Meuenians 
surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition 
of  their  being  allowed  a free  departure  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  settled  at  Naupactus  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  opposite  Peloponnesus,  which  town 
the  Athenians  had  lately  t^en  from  the  Locri 
Osolae,  and  gladly  granted  to  such  deadly  enemies 
of  Sparta.  At  the  cdnclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (404),  the  unfortunate  Meseenians  were  obliged 
to  leave  Naupactus  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  countries ; but  when  the  supremac  y of 
Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
Epaminondas  resolved  to  restore  the  independence 
of  Messenia.  He  accofdingly  gathered  together 
the  Messenian  exiles  from  the  various  lands  in 
which  they  were  scattered  ; and  in  the  summer  of 
369  he  founded  the  town  of  Messene  at  the  foot 
of  Ml  Ithome.  [Mkssinb.]  Messenia  was  never 
^in  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  it  maintained 
iu  independence  till  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  146. 

Kestlita  a city  of  Iberia,  in  Asia, 

probably  on  the  river  Cyrus. 

Mettra  ( M^o*rpa),  daughter  of  Ery sichthon,  and 
granddaughter  of  Triopas,  whence  she  is  called 
Triepe'i*  by  Ovid.  She  was  sold  by  her  hungry 
father,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  of  satisfying 
his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape  from  slavery,  she 
prayed  to  Poseidon,  who  loved  her,  and  who  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  power  of  metamorphoong  her- 
self whenever  she  was  sold. 

Kaaybi,  a town  of  Pontos,  in  Aria  liuDor,  on 
the  rood  from  Tariam  to  Comana. 
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MetAg6nItii  (M(Ta7tt/v7r(s  : McTcrywrrTax, 

tas;onItae)«  a name  applied  to  the  N.  coast  uf 
Mauretania  Tingitana  (J/arocro),  between  the 
Frelum  Oaditanuni  and  the  liver  Mulucha  ; derived 
probably  from  the  Carthaginian  colonies  (m«tcu 
Twna)  settled  along  it  There  waa  at  »nme  }x)int 
of  this  coast  a promontory  called  Metagonium  or 
Metagonites,  proitably  the  same  as  Kussadir  (^Has- 
ud-Dir^  or  C.  Forca$), 

Xetagonlom.  [ Af  kta  coNiria.  ] 

MetaUInum  or  UeteUlnnm  (Metallinensis : 
MetUUin\  a Roman  cohmy  in  Lusitania  on  the 
Aiuis,  not  for  from  Aucvsti  Emerita. 

MSt&ixIra  (Mcrdi'eipa),  wife  of  Celeus,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemus,  received  l>eroeter  on  her 
arrival  in  Attica.  Pausaiiias  calls  her  Megnnaera. 
For  details  see  Car  Eua. 

XStaphrutet.  Sjmion  & M*ra^>pd<r- 

rnt),  a (udebraU'd  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
9th  rnd  lOih  centuries,  and  held  many  high  odices 
at  the  Byzantine  court  His  surname  Metaphnulcs 
was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  having  coinposod 
a celebrated  paraphrase  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Besides  his  other  works,  he  wrote  a Byzantine 
history,  entitled  AuMo/es,  beginning  with  the  em- 
peror Loo  Armenus.  a.  d.  B13,  and  hnishing  with 
Komanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
9C3.  Edited  by  Bekker.  Bonn,  183H. 

Xetapontinm  called  Xetapontum  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Mfrardmoi' : MsTaxdt'riOf.  Aleta]x>DtIuiis : 
Torre  di  d/are),  a celebrated  Greek  city  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  on  the  Torenttne  gui^  and  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Lucania,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Metabum  (Mdrofio*').  There  were  various  tradi- 
tions respecting  its  foundation,  all  of  which  point 
to  its  high  antiquity,  but  from  which  we  cannot 
gather  any  certain  information  on  the  subject.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  afiera’ardt  destroyed  by  the 
Samnites,  and  to  have  been  repeopled  by  a colony 
of  Aclineans,  who  had  been  invited  for  that  purpose 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sybaris.  Hence  it  is  c^ied 
by  Li\'v  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a colony  from  Sybaris.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Homans  with  the  other  Greek 
cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus; 
but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  From  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  it 
disappears  from  history,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  i’nusanias. 

XetatinuiL  [Mbtauri'B,  No.  2.] 

Hd^tattnu.  1.  (.Ue^ro),asniaU  river  in  Umbria, 
Bowing  into  the  Adriatic  'sea.  but  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal,  the 
brother  of  Hannil^l,  on  its  banks,  B.  c.  207.  *2. 
(.l/</m>),  a river  on  the  E«  coast  of  Bruttium,  at 
whose  mouth  was  the  town  of  Metaurum. 

Xetalla.  [Cakcilia.] 

XStelluSi  a distingui&lnsl  plebeian  family  of  the 
Caecilia  gens  at  Rome.  1.  L.  CaaciliuE  Xetoll^ 
consul  B.  c.  2 H,  carried  on  the  war  in  bicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  following  year 
he  gained  a great  victory  over  Hasdrubal,  the 
Carthagmian  general.  The  elephants  which  he 
took  in  this  battle  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph 
at  Rome.  Aletellus  w*as  consul  a 2nd  time 
in  *249,  and  was  elected  pontifex  niaximus  in 
243,  and  held  this  dignity  fur  22  years.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  died  shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  2nd  Punic  w'ar.  In  24l  he 
rescued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  on  hre,  but  lost  his  sight  in  consequence.  He 
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was  dictator  in  224,  for  the  uurpnsc  of  holding  the 
comitiiu  2.  Q.  CaeciliuB  XetelluB,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  plebeian  aediie  2U9  ; curulc  aedile 
208;  served  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Claudius 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to  Home 
to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Hasdnibal;  and  was  consul  with  L.  Veturius 
Philo,  206.  In  his  consulship  he  and  his  colleague 
carried  on  the  w'nr  against  Hannibal  in  Bruttium, 
where  he  remained  as  proconsul  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  205  he  was  dictator  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  coroitio.  MeU'lIus  survived  the  2nd 
Panic  war  many  years,  and  w’as  empUiyed  in 
several  public  commissions."— 3.  ^ Caeciliiu  tfe- 
tellni  Haoedosiens,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor 
l48,  and  carried  on  war  in  Moce<lonia  against  the 
tisuqH'r  Andriscos,  whom ' he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  He  next  tunied  his  arms  against  the 
Achaenns,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginning 
of  146.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  l46.  he 
triumphed,  and  received  the  surname  of  Alace- 
donicus.  Mctclins  was  consul  in  l43.  and  received 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  be  carried  on 
the  w'ar  with  success  for  2 years  against  the  Celti- 
beri.  He  w'as  succeeded  by  Q.  Pompeius  in  I4l. 
Aletellus  was  censor  131.  He  died  115,  full  of 
years  and  honours.  He  is  frequently  quoted  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  an  extmordioary  instance  of 
human  felicity.  He  had  hlled  all  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  with  reputation  and  glory,  and 
w'as  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  4 sons,  3 of 
whom  had  obtained  the  consulship  in  his  lifetime, 
while  the  4th  was  a candidate  for  the  office  at  tlie 
time  of  his  death. « 4.  L.  Caecilini  KeteUoi 
Calvtu,  brother  of  the  Inst,  consul  1 42.  — 6.  Q. 
Caecilins  Xetelliu  BaUakcuf,  eldest  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  123,  when  he  snbdued  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received  in 
consequence  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  He  was 
censor  120. —6.  L.  Ca«oUiiii  Ketellof  Diade- 
matlis,  2i)d  son  of  No.  has  been  frequenify 
confounded  with  Metellus  Ibilmaticus,  consul  119 
[No.  9.].  Metellus  Diadematiis  received  the  latter 
surname  from  bis  w'earing  for  a long  time  a bandage 
round  his  forehead,  in  consequence  of  an  ulcer. 
He  was  consul  117.  — 7.  X.  Caedlina  Xetellas, 
3rd  sun  of  No.  3.  w*as  consul  115,  the  year  in 
which  his  father  died.  In  114  he  was  sent  ipto 
Sardinia  as  proconsul,  and  suppressed  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  island,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained  a triumph  is  1 13  on  the  same  day  ns  his 
brother  Caprarius.  — 8.  C.  CaeciUof  Ketalini 
Cftpnxitu,  4tb  Son  of  No.  3.  The  origin  of  his 
suntanie  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul  113, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
Thracians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  obtained  a 
triumph  ill  consequence  in  the  same  year  and  on 
the  same  day  with  bis  brother  Marcus.  He  was 
censor  102  with  his  cousin  MetelluR  Numidicus.— 
9.  L.  CaeeiUtu  Xetellos  Balmaticufl,  elder  sun 
of  No.  4,  and  frequently  confounded,  os  has  been 
already  remarked,  with  Hiadematus  [No.  5], 
W'as  consul  119,  when  be  subdued  the  Dalmatians, 
and  obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  Dalma- 
ticus.  He  was  censor  with  Cn.  Doinitius  Abeno- 
harbus  in  1 15;  and  he  was  also  pontifex  maximut. 
Ho  was  alive  in  100,  when  he  is  mentioned  os  cue 
of  the  senators  of  high  rank,  who  took  up  arms 
against  Satuminus.  — 10.  Q.  CaecilinB  XeteUtUi 
Ktunidictu,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of  the 
most  dlsiinguisLed  members  of  his  family.  Tha 
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ehancter  of  Metellu*  stood  venr  among  his  for  the  next  8 yean,  and  found  it  so  difficult  to 
contemporaries ; in  an  age  of  growing  corruption  obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertorius,  that  the 
his  personal  integrity  remained  unsullied ; and  he  senate  sent  Ponipey  to  his  assistance  with  procou- 
was  distinguished  for  his  abilities  in  war  and  pence,  sulnr  power  and  another  army.  Sertorius,  bow- 
He  a*as  line  of  the  chief  leaden  of  the  ariatocmtica)  ever,  w'as  a match  for  them  both,  and  would  pro- 
party at  Home.  He  was  consul  109,  and  carried  bably  have  continued  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
on  the  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Nuraidia  with  Mctelitu  and  Pompey,  if  he  bad  not  beiMi  nmidered 
great  success.  [JuorRTiiA.]  He  remained  in  I by  Perpema  and  his  friends  in  7-.  [Sertorius.] 
Numidia  during  the  following  year  as  proconsul  ; Metellus  was  pontifex  maximum,  and,  as  he  was 
but  as  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a con-  succeeded  in  this  dignity  by  Julius  Caesar  in 
elusion,  his  legate  C.  Marias  industriously  circulated  he  must  have  died  either  in  this  year  or  at  the  end 
reports  in  the  camp  and  the  city  that  Metelliu  do-  of  the  preceding.  — • 18.  Q.  CaMilios  Ketalltu 
signcdly  protracted  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of ; Caler,  elder  son  of  Nepos  {No.  U.j.  In  66  he 
continuing  in  the  command.  These  rumours  had  | served  as  legate  in  the  army  of  Poinpey  in  Asia; 
the  desired  effect.  Marius  was  raised  to  the  con-  ■ and  was  praetor  in  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero 
suJship,  Numidia  wits  assigned  to  him  as  his  | was  consul.  During  his  year  of  office  he  adbrded 
province,  and  Metellus  saw  the  honour  of  finishing  warm  and  efficient  support  to  the  aristocnitical 
the  war  t;natched  from  his  grasp.  [Marius.]  On  [ party.  He  prevented  the  condemnation  of  C.  Ha- 
his  return  to  Rome  in  107  he  was  received  with  birius  by  removing  the  military  Hag  from  the 
the  greatest  honour.  He  celebrated  a splendid  Janictilura.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
triumph,  imd  received  the  surname  of  Nuraidiais.  the  schemes  of  Catiline ; and,  when  the  latter  left 
In  lOJ  he  was  censor  with  his  cousin  Metellus  the  city  to  make  «'ar  upon  the  rcpnblic,  Metellus 
Caprarins.  In  100  the  tribune  Saturninus  and  had  the  charce  of  the  Picentine  and  Senonian  dis- 
Marius  resolved  to  min  Metellua  Saturninus  tricts.  By  blocking  up  the  passes  he  prevented 
proposed  an  agrarian  law,  to  which  he  added  the  Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apennines  and  pene- 
clause,  that  the  senate  should  swear  obedience  to  trating  into  Qaul,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  turn 
it  within  5 days  after  its  enactment,  and  that  round  and  face  Antonius,  who  was  marching  again^^t 
whosoever  should  refuse  to  do  so  should  be  expelled  him  from  Etruria.  In  the  following  year,  6'i, 
the  senate,  and  pay  a heavy  fine.  Metellus  re-  Metellus  went  with  the  title  of  proconsul  Into  the 
fosed  to  take  the  oath,  and  was  therefore  expelled  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  Cicero  had  n> 
the  senate;  but  Saturninus,  not  content  with  this,  linquished  because  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
brought  forward  a bill  to  punish  him  with  exile,  city.  In  60,  Metellus  was  consul  with  L.  Afnnius 
The  friends  of  Metellus  were  ready  to  take  up  and  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  obtain 
arms  in  his  defence;  but  Metellus  quitted  the  city,  the  ratification  of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  and  an 
and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  bore  his  mis-  assignment  of  lands  for  his  soldiers.  He  died  in 
fortune  with  great  calmness.  He  was  however  59,  and  it  was  iii*pected  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
recalled  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (99)  on  the  by  bis  wife  Clodia,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the 
proposition  of  the  tribune  Q.  Calidiua  The  orations  most  unhappy  terms,  and  whd  was  a woman  of  the 
of  Metellus  are  spoken  of  with  praise  by  Cicero,  utmost  proHigocy.  * 14.  Q.  CtMdlitlf  Matellaa 
and  they  continued  to  be  read  with  admiration  in  Kep(»,  youngci  son  of  the  elder  Nepos  [No.  11.]. 
the  time  of  Froiiio.  — IL  (1.  Caeciliui  MeteUua  He  sened  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
Kapof,  son  of  Bnlcaricus  [No.  5J,  and  grandson  the  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  67  to  61.  He  re- 
of  Macedonicus  [No.  3],  appears  to  have  received  turnip  to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a candi- 
tbe  surname  of  Nepos,  because  he  was  the  eldest  date  for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby  favour 

grandson  of  the  latter.  Metellus  Nepos  exerted  the  views  of  Pompey.  His  election  w'as  opposed 

himself  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  his  kinsman  Me-  by  the  ariitocrecy,  hut  without  success.  His  year 
tellus  Numidicus  from  banishment  in  99,  and  was  I of  office  was  a stormy  one.  One  of  his  first  acts 

consul  in  98,  with  T.  Didius.  In  tbit  year  the  '2  in  entering  upon  his  office  on  the  lOth  of  I)c- 

consnls  carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.  — 12.  Q.  cember,  63,  was  a violent  attack  upon  Cicero.  He 
Caeciliaa  MeteUni  Pitu,  son  of  Numidicus  maintained  that  the  man  who  luul  condemm-d 
[No.  10], received  the  surname  of  Pius  on  account  Roman  citizens  without  a hearing  ought  not  to  be 
of  the  love  w'hich  he  displayed  for  his  father  when  heard  himself,  and  accordingly  prevented  Cicero 
he  besought  the  people  to  it'call  him  from  banish-  from  addressing  the  people  on  the  lost  day  of  his 
ment  in  99.  He  was  praetor  89,  and  a*as  one  of  consulship,  and  only  allowed  him  to  take  the  usual 
the  commandepi  in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  Ho  oath,  whereupon  Cicero  swore  that  he  had  saved 
w-as  still  in  arms  in  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  state.  In  the  following  year  (62)  Metellus 
the  Samuites,  when  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and  brought  forward  a bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with 
joined  the  consul  Cinna.  The  senat<*,  in  alann,  his  army,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  but 
•uramoned  Metellus  to  Rome;  but  as  he  was  unable  on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  the 
to  defend  the  city  against  Marius  and  Cinna,  ho  two  parties  came  to  open  blows;  and  Metellus  was 
crossed  over  to  Africa.  After  remaining  in  Africa  obliged  to  take  to  Hignt.  He  repaired  to  Pompey, 
3 years  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  joined  Sulla,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome  in  61.  He  was 
who  also  retunied  to  Italy  in  83.  In  the  war  praetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57  with  P.  Lentulua 
which  followed  against  the  Marian  party,  Metellus  Spinther.  Notwithstanding  bis  previous  enmity 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Sulla's  gen<  rail,  with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his  recall  from 
and  gained  several  important  victories  both  in  exile.  In  56  Metellus  administered  the  province 
Umbria,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  In  BO,  Metellus  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  on  war  against 
was  consul  with  Sulla  himself;  and  in  the  following  the  Vaccaei.  He  died  in  55.  Metellus  did  not 
year  (79X  he  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in  adhere  strictly  to  the  political  principles  of  his 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sertorius,  who  family.  He  did  not  support  the  aristocracy,  like 
adhered  to  the  Marian  party.  Here  be  remained  his  brother;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  be  said 
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to  have  been  a leader  of  the  democnry.  He  wu 
in  6ict  little  more  than  a eerrant  of  Pomper,  and 
accordinf^  to  his  bidding  at  one  time  oppose^  and 
at  another  supported  Cicero.  »15.  Q.  CMcilitU 
XetaUoa  Pitu  ^plo,  the  adopted  son  of  MeteUiis 
Pius  [No.  12.].  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  praetor  94.  Hence  hii  name  is  given  in 
various  forma  Sometimes  he  is  called  P.  Scipio 
Naiica.  sometimes  Q.  Metellui  Scipio,  and  some- 
times simply  Scipio  or  Metellua  He  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  59,  and  was  a candidate  for  the  con- 
tnlship  along  with  Plantius  Ilypsaeus  and  Milo  in 
53.  He  was  supported  by  the  Clodian  mob,  since 
he  was  opposed  to  Milo,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  be 
held  for  the  election  of  consuls.  After  the  murder 
of  Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  Pompey  was 
elected  sole  consul.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  he  made  his 
father-in-law  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Scipio 
showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  effort  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Caeiuu*  and  strengthen  that 
of  Pompey.  He  took  an  act! re  part  in  all  the 
proceedings,  which  led  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49;  and  in  the  division  of  the  provinces, 
made  among  the  Pompeian  party,  be  obtained 
Syria  to  which  he  hastened  without  delay.  After 
plundering  the  province  in  the  most  unmerciful 
manner,  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  in  48  to  join 
Pompey.  He  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Pom- 
peian army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the 
loss  of  the  battle  he  fled,  first  to  Corcyra  and  then 
to  Africa,  whore  be  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  Pompeian  troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
at  the  decisive  battle  ofThapsus  in  46.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  sea,  but  his  squadron  having 
been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittiui,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  Metellus  Scipio  never  exhibited  any 
proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in  war  or  in 
peace.  In  public,  he  showed  himself  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, and  oppressive  ; in  private,  he  was  mean, 
avaricious,  aud  licentious,  even  beyond  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  <— 16.  Q.  Caaciliaf  Ifetalliu 
Cratious,  w*as  consul  69,  and  carried  on  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  subdued  in  the  course  of  3 years. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  a triumph  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  refused  to  surrender 
his  command  in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed 
in  virtue  of  the  Oabinian  law,  which  had  given 
him  the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Metellus,  however,  would  not 
relinquish  his  claim  to  a triumph,  and  accordingly 
resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
till  more  favourable  circumstances.  He  was  still 
before  the  city  in  63,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  broke  out  He  was  sent  into  Apulia  to 
prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the  slaves ; and 
in  the  following  year,  62,  after  the  death  of  Cati- 
line, he  was  at  length  permitted  to  make  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Home,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Creticus.  Metellus,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, joined  the  aristociucy  in  their  opposition 
to  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  latter 
from  obtaining  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia. 
—17.  L.  Caaoilini  Xetallus,  brother  of  the  last, 
was  praetor  7 1 , and  as  propraetor  succeeded  Vcirea 
in  the  government  of  Sicil}'  in  70.  He  defeated 
idle  pirates,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  island. 
His  administration  is  praised  by  Cicero;  but  he 
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nevertheless  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  hit 
brothers,  to  shield  Verres  from  justice.  Ha  was 
consul  68  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  but  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.— 18.  M.  CaeeiUns  Metellnt, 
brother  of  the  2 last,  was  praetor  69,  in  the  same 
year  that  his  eldest  brother  was  consul  The  lot 
gave  him  the  presidency  in  the  court  <U  pecitniit 
repetundit^  and  Verres  was  very  anxious  that  his 
trial  should  come  on  before  Metellus.  — 19.  L. 
OaeolUus  Xetellus  CreUcus,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  49,  and  a warm  suppe^r  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  did  not  fly  from  Rome  with  Pompey  and  the 
rest  of  hit  party ; and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  taking  possession  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
only  gave  way  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 

ifethlxta,  [Mbthoni,  No.  4.] 

MeUtarme  daughter  of  king  Pyg- 

malion, and  wife  of  Cinyras.  i^eCiNVRAS. 

Me^dne  : McAwroTor).  1.  Or  lIoUi5iie 

(Mo$wrrf:  Afodm\  a town  at  the  S.  W.  comer  ot 
Messenia,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  protected 
ftom  the  sea  by  a reef  of  rocks,  of  which  the  largest 
was  called  Mothon.  The  ancients  regarded 
thone  as  the  Pedasus  of  Homer.  After  the  conquest 
of  Messenia,  it  became  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
harbours,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  The  emperor  Trajan  conferred 
several  privileges  upon  the  city.  — 2.  {Eleuikero- 
Mon),  a Greek  town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Therroaic 
gulf,  40  stadia  N.  E.  of  Pydna,  was  founded  by 
the  Eretrians,  and  is  celebrated  from  Philip  haring 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  After  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  wiis  destroyed,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia.  — 8.  A town  in 
Thessaly  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  docs  not  occur 
in  historical  times.  The  ancients  placed  it  in 
Magnesia.  — 4.  Or  XetbAxta  (Mvflava:  Meikana 
or  A/i/one),  an  ancient  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on 
a peninsula  of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  island 
of  Aegina.  The  peninsula  runs  a considerable  way 
into  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  isthmus,  lying  between  the  towns  of 
Troexen  and  Epidaurus.  The  town  of  Methana 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  volcanic  origin. 

XSthdra  (M«'flopa,  Mdlovpa  u vwv  Oewe  ; A/o- 
fro,  the  sacr^  city  of  Krishna),  a city  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  on  the  river  Jomones  (Jamiia),  was 
a great  sent  of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  god 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Hercules. 

ICeUiydrliLmt  (MfflvSptoi' : M(flv5pi«vr),a  town 
in  c**iitral  Arcadia,  170  stadia  N.  of  Megilopolis. 

Hethynma  Mijflvpva,  NeCh/ura,  the  former 
generally  in  the  best  writers  ; also  on  coins  the 
Aeolic  form  : Nuflv^mk7or,  Medv/iraToT : 

Afo/feo),  the  second  city  of  Lksboo,  stood  at  the 
north  extremity  of  the  island,  and  had  a good 
harbour.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  musician 
and  dithyrambic  poet  Arion,  and  of  the  historian 
Hellanicus.  The  celebrated  Lesbian  wine  grew 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
it  remained  faithful  to  Athens,  even  during  the 
great  Lesbian  revolt  [Mytilinx]  : afterwaids  it 
was  sacked  by  the  Spartans  (b.  c.  406)  and  never 
quite  recovered  its  prosperity. 

Xitioxi  (Mirriwr),  son  of  Erechtheus  and  Praxi* 
then,  and  btisband  of  Alcippe.  His  sons,  the 
Metionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  Pandion  from 
bis  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  were  themselves  after- 
wards expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pandion. 

Xitil  the  personification  of  prudence, 
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Si  docrilwd  u a dauuhter  of  Oceanoi  and  Tethyi, 
and  the  1st  wife  of  Zeus.  Afraid  lest  she  should 
give  birth  to  a child  wiser  and  more  powerful  than 
himseli^  Zeus  devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of 
her  pregnancy.  Afterwards  he  gave  birth  to 
Athena,  who  sprang  from  his  head.  [Seep.  101,1.] 

■jQss.  [Mxrritjs.] 

■etom  (M^  wif),  an  astronomer  of  Athena,'who, 
in  conjunction  with  Sactmtoiia  introduced  the 
cycle  of  1.9  yean,  by  which  he  adjusted  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  since  be  had  observed  that 
255  lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to  19 
solar  years.  The  commencement  of  this  cycle  has 
been  placed  B.C.  432.  We  have  no  details  of 
Melon's  life,  with  the  exception  that  bis  fsther's 
name  was  Fausanias,  and  that  he  fei^ed  insanity 
to  avoid  sailing  for  Sicily  in  the  ill-fated  expo* 
dition  of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  bad  an  evil 
presentiment 

XetrddSrni  (Mirrpd8«pos).  1 Of  Cos,  son  of 
Epichonnos,  and  grandson  of  Thyrsus.  Like 
several  of  that  family,  be  addicted  himself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  partly 
to  the  Kience  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a treatise 
upon  the  works  of  Epicharrous.  He  flourished 
about  S.C.  460. « 8.  Of  Lampsacus,  a contempo* 
raiy  and  friend  of  Anaxagoras.  He  wrote  on 
Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation being  that  the  deities  and  stories  in 
Homer  were  to  be  understood  as  allegorical  modes 
of  representing  physical  powers  and  phenomena. 
He  died  464. *^8.  Of  Chios,  a disciple  of  Demo- 
critus, or,  according  to  other  account^  of  Nessus 
of  Chios,  flourished  about  330.  He  was  a phi- 
losopher of  considerable  reputation,  and  professed 
the  doctrine  of  the  sceptics  in  their  fullest  sense. 
He  also  studied,  if  he  did  not  practise,  medi- 
cine, on  which  he  wrote  a good  deal.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Hippocrates  and  Anaxarchus. 

4.  A native  of  Lampsacus  or  Athens,  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. He  died  277,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age, 
7 years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  liave  appointed 
him  his  successor  had  he  survived  him.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Metrodorus  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that  of  Epicurus. 
Perfect  happiness,  according  to  Cicero's  account, 
he  made  to  consist  in  having  a well-conitituted 
body.  He  found  fiiult  with  his  brother  Timocratet 
for  not  admitting  that  the  belly  was  the  test  and 
measure  of  every  thing  that  pertained  to  a happy 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  ancient  writers.— >3.  Of  Scepeis,  a philo- 
sopher, who  was  raised  to  a position  of  great  in- 
fluence and  trust  by  Mithridates  Eupator,  being 
appointed  supreme  judge  without  appeal  even  to 
the  king.  Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  his 
allegiance,  when  sent  by  Mithridates  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes 
sent  him  bo<^  to  Mithridates,  but  he  died  on  the 
road.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  de- 
spatched by  order  of  the  king ; according  to  others 
he  died  of  disease.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero;  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
celebrated  for  bis  powers  of  memory.  In  conse- 
quence of  bis  hostility  to  the  Romans  he  was  sur- 
named  the  Homan-hater,^^.  Of  Stratonice  in 
Caria,  was  at  first  a disciple  of  the  school  of  Epi- 
curua,  but  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Car- 
Doades.  IJc  flourished  about  110, 
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Kitr5pjQis  (MTrrpdwoAis).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Phiygia,  but  in  historical  times 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  donbtfuL 
Some  identify  it  with  AJu>um~Kara-Himr  near 
the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus  Metro- 
politanus  of  Livy  (zxxviii.  15),  while  others  And 
it  in  the  ruins  at  Fumuk^Kitlessi  in  the  N.  of 
Phrygia,  and  suppose  a second  Metropulis  in  the 
S.,  ns  that  to  which  the  Campus  MetropoUtanas 
belonged.-— 8.  In  Lydia  {Turbali\  Ru.),  a city 
in  the  plain  of  the  Cafstcr,  between  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna,  120  stadia  from  the  former  and  200 
from  the  latter.— There  were  other  cities  of  Asia 
so  called  ; but  they  are  either  unimportant,  or 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  as  Ancym, 
Bostra, Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Kdessa,  and  others.* 
8.  (A'os/n),  a town  of  Thessaly  in  Histiaeoiis,  near 
the  Peneus,  and  between  Gomphi  and  Pbanalus, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  town%  to 
which  Ithome  also  belonged.  *4w  A town  of 
Acamania  in  the  district  Amphilochia,  between  the 
Anibracian  gulf  and  the  river  Acheloiis. 

IfdtrStlm  aft.  Anlia  {VlrrrpAoy^  on  coins  M^rpof, 
AvXfo,  Aif\ala)t  a city  of  BithyniiL 

Xettfua  or  Xetittti.  1.  Curaiu.  [Ccrtils.] 
*8.  Fuffetluf,  dictator  of  Alba  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Rome.  After  the 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  had  de- 
termined the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  Mettius 
was  summoned  to  aid  them  in  a war  with  Fidenae 
and  the  Veientinea  On  the  field  of  battle  Mettius 
drew  off  his  Albans  to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  On  the  following  day  the 
Albans  were  all  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  Met- 
tius himself  as  the  punishment  of  his  treachery, 
was  torn  asunder  by  chariots  driven  in  opposite 
directions 

XettUom,  the  chief  town  of  the  lapydes  in 
Illyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Libumia,  and 
was  situated  on  2 peaks  of  a steep  mountain* 
Augustus  nearly  lost  bis  life  in  reducing  this  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fought  against  him  with 
the  most  desperate  courage. 

Xerft&la  (Mev&nas.  itis : J^erogaa),  an  ancient 
city  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Tinea, 
was  situated  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ancema  in 
a very  fertile  country,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  beautiful  white  oxen.  It  was  a strongly 
fortified  place,  though  its  walls  were  built  only  of 
brick.  Acemding  to  some  accounts  Propertius  was 
a native  of  this  place. 

Mewntlus  (MsW^rmr),  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians or  Etruscans,  at  Caere  or  Agylls,  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
and  took  refuge  with  Turous,  king  of  the  Rutu- 
lians  whom  he  assisted  in  the  war  a^^ainst  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans.  Mesentius  and  his  son  Lausos 
were  slain  in  battle  by  Aeneas.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  Virgil.  Livy  and  Dionysius,  however, 
say  nothing  about  the  expulsion  of  Mrzentius  from 
C^re,  but  represent  him  as  an  ally  of  Tumus,  and 
relate  that  Aeneas  disappeared  during  the  battle 
against  the  Rutulians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvium. 
Dionysius  adds,  that  Ascanius  was  besieged  by 
Mesentius  and  Iiausus ; that  the  besieg^  in  a 
sally  by  night  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a 
peace  with  Mezentius,  who  from  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  be  their  ally. 

Kicipsa  king  of  Numidia,  the  eldest 

of  the  sons  of  Maunissa.  After  the  death  of  the 
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latter  (’b.c.  146),  the  lorereign  power  wai  divided 
by  Scipio  between  Micipsa  and  his  two  brothers, 
GnlusM  and  Mastanabal,  in  such  a manner  that 
the  possession  of  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
together  with  the  financial  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  fell  to  the  share  of  Micipsa.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  death  of  both  his  brothers 
left  him  in  possession  of  the  undivided  sovereignty 
of  Numidia,  which  he  held  from  that  time  without 
interruption  till  hit  death.  He  died  in  118,  leav* 
ing  the  kingdom  to  his  2 sons,  Adberbal  and 
Hiempial,  and  their  adopted  brother  JuovftTHA. 

Hicon  (Mficwi'),  of  Athens,  son  of  Phanochua, 
was  a veiy*  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
cotitemporary  with  Polyguotus,  about  B.C.  460. 

Kidaiom  ( Middciov),  a city  of  Phrygia  Kpicte* 
tus,  between  Dorylocum  and  Pessinui  ; the  place 
where  Sextus  Pompeius  was  captured  by  the 
u*ivips  of  Antony,  b.  c.  35. 

Midas  (Mt5ar),  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  is 
sai  I to  have  been  a wealthy  but  effeminate  king 
of  Phrygia,  a pupil  of  Orpheus,  and  a great  patron 
of  the  w’orship  of  Dionysus.  His  w’eolth  is  alluded 
to  in  a stor)'  connected  with  his  childhood,  for  it  is  i 
said  that  while  a child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat 
into  his  mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should 
be  the  richest  of  all  mortals.  Midas  was  intro* 
duced  into  tho  Satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  represented  with  the  ears  of  a satyr,  which 
were  afterwards  lengthened  into  the  ears  of  an 
ass.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  towa  of  Ancyra, 
and  ns  king  of  Phrygia  he  is  called  Bertcynihius 
htfx>9  (Ov.  Met.  xi.  106).  There  are  several  stories 
connected  wnth  Midas,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  celebrated.  1.  Silenus,  the  companion 
and  teacher  of  Dionysus  ^^d  gone  astray  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  country 
f>eop1e  in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.  He  w-ns 
bound  with  wreaths  of  dowers  and  led  before  the 
king.  These  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near 
Mount  Dermion  or  Bromion,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Driges  with  whom  he  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  into  Phrt’ges. 
Midas  received  Silenus  kindly  ; and,  after  treating 
him  w’ith  hospitality,  he  led  him  back  to  Dionysus, 
whoallowcd  Midas  to  ask  a favour  of  him.  Midas  in 
his  folly  dosirtHi  (hat  all  things  which  be  touched 
should  be  changed  into  gold.  The  request  wras 
granted ; but  as  even  the  food  which  he  touched 
became  gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his 
favour  bock.  Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactolus  near  Mount 
Tmolus.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but  tho  river 
from  that  time  hod  an  abundance  of  gold  in  its 
sand*^2.  Midas,  who  was  himself  related  to  the 
race  of  Satyrs,  once  had  a visit  from  a Satyr,  who 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes  at  the  king's  ex- 
ponce.  Thereupon  Midas  mixed  wine  in  a w*ell; 
and  w'hen  the  Sat\T  had  dnink  of  it.  he  fell  asleep 
and  was  caught.  This  well  of  Midas  w*as  at  dif- 
ferent times  assigned  to  different  localities.  Xeno- 
phon {Anob.  i.  2.  § 13)  places  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thymbrium  and  Tyraeom,  and  Pausanias 
at  Ancyra. — 3.  Once  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were 
engaged  in  a musical  contest  on  the  dute  and  lyre, 
Mid.as  w;ts  chosen  to  decide  between  them.  The 
king  decided  in  favour  of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo 
changed  hit  cars  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  conceal  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap, 
but  the  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair  discovered 
ihem.  The  secret  so  much  harassed  this  man, 
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I that  u be  could  not  betray  it  to  a human  being, 
he  dug  a bole  in  the  earth,  and  whispered  into  it. 

King  Midas  has  ass's  ears."  He  then  filled  the 
hole  up  again,  and  his  heart  w*as  released.  But  on 
the  same  spot  a reed  grew  up,  which  in  its  whis- 
pers betrayed  the  secret  Midas  is  said  to  have 
killed  himself  by  drinking  the  blood  of  an  ox. 

Midda  or  Midia  MiS«a : MiSedrr^r),  a 

town  in  Argolis,  of  uncertain  site,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Peraepolis,  because  it  had 
been  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Argivea 

Midianlfata.  [Madianitax]. 

MIdlaa  (MetSfor),  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  w*as  a viulent  enemy  of  Demosthenes, 
the  orator.  In  b.  c.  354  Midias  assaulted  De- 
mosthenes when  he  w'as  discharging  the  duties  of 
Choregus,  during  the  celebration  of  the  great  Dio- 
nysia.  Demosihenes  brought  an  accusation  against 
Midias ; but  the  speech,  which  he  wrote  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  is  extant,  w*as  never  published, 
since  Demosthenes  dropped  the  accusation,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  receiving  the  sum  of  30  minae. 

Milk  (Mie^a : Mie^«i^),  a town  of  Macedonia 
in  Emathia,  S.W.  of  Pellai,  and  not  for  from  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly. 

MHialon  (MftAoyfwr),  son  of  Amphidamas, 
and  husband  of  Atalanta.  For  details,  see  Ata- 
I tANTA. 

Hil6t5p5Ul  (MiATTTiJwoXir:  Muhalich^  or  Ha^ 
nutmlil  Hu.),  a city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  confiuence  of  the  river  Rhynidacus  and 
Macestus,  and  somewhat  TL  of  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  it,  Laeas  MiletopoUtii  (NiAsr* 
TOToAiTij  XiilVTi : Lake  of  Maniyae).  This  lake, 
which  was  also  called  Artynia,  lies  some  miles 
W.  of  the  larger  lake  of  ApoDonia  {AlHllionU). 
MUatopolis.  [Borysthkxbs]. 

MUetna  (MiXbtos),  son  of  Apollo  and  Aria  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Sarpedon,  ha 
attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  fled  from  Minos 
to  .Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Miletus.  Ovid 
(A/c4.ix.442)  calls  him  a son  of  Apollo  and  Deione, 
and  hence  Dcionidcs. 

MUfitUi(MfATrror,  Dor.  MiKaros:  MiAifcriof.Bnd 
on  inscriptions,  MfiAi)<riox:  MtlCsius),  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonged  terri- 
torially to  Caria  and  politically  to  Ionia,  being 
the  S.-mcMt  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy. 1 1 is  mentioned  by  Homer  ns  a Carian 
city  ; and  one  of  its  early  names,  Lclegeis,  is 
a sign  that  the  Lelies  also  formed  a part  of 
its  population.  Its  first  Greek  colonists  w'ere 
said  to  have  been  Cretans  who  were  expelled 
by  Minos  ; the  next  were  led  to  it  by  Ncleus 
at  the  time  of  the  totalled  Ionic  migration.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  mythied  leader  of 
the  Cretan  colonists,  Miletus : it  was  also  called 
PitytiM  (niTt/ouo-a),  and  Anactoris  ('AyaicTop(a). 
The  city  stood  upon  the  2S.  headland  of  the  i^inus 
Latmicus,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Macander, 
and  possessed  4 distinct  harbours,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Lode,  DromiMus,  arid  Perne. 
The  city  wall  enclosed  two  distinct  towns,  called 
the  outer  and  the  inner  ; the  latter,  which  was 
also  called  Old  Miletus,  stood  upon  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  w'as  of  great  strength. 
Its  territory  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Moe- 
ander,  as  far  apparently  as  the  promontories  of 
Mycnle  on  the  N.  and  Posidiom  on  the  S.  It 
was  rich  in  docks ; and  the  city  was  celebrated 
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for  its  woollen  fiibrica,  the  MUesia  vellera.  At  a 
Terr  earlv  period  it  became  a forest  maritime  state^ 
extending  its  commerce  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  eeen  beyond  the  Pillars  of  ifrrcules, 
but  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine, 
along  the  shore  of  which  the  Milesians  planted 
several  important  colonies,  such  os  Cyzicus,  Sinope, 
Abydoa,  Istropolis,  Tomi,  Olbia  or  Boryithenes, 
Apollonia,  Odessus,  and  Panticnpnetim.  Kau> 
emtis  in  Kgv  pt  was  also  a colony  of  Miletns.  It 
also  occupies  a high  place  in  the  early  histniy* 
of  Greek  literainre,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  phi- 
losophers Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximo> 
net,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  ileca- 
taeus.  After  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  monnrchy, 
Miletns,  by  its  naval  strength,  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Alyaites  and  Sadyattes  for  1 1 years,  but  fell  be- 
fore Croesus,  whose  success  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  intestine  fiictinns  which  for  a long  period 
w-eakened  the  city.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was 
conquered  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cynis,  in 
B.  c.  557  ; and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
it  still  retained  its  prosperity  till  the  great  Ionian 
revolt,  of  which  Miletus  was  the  centre  [Arista- 
GORAA,  ilisTiAirsjy  and  after  the  suppression  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (b,  c. 
494).  It  recovered  sufficient  importance  to  oppose 
a vain  resistance  to  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
brought  upon  it  a second  ruin.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  it  still  appears  as  a place  of  some  conse- 
quence, until  its  final  destruction  by  the  Turks. 

Its  ruins  are  difficult  to  discover,  on  account  of 
the  great  change  made  in  the  coast  by  the  river 
Maeander.  [Mabandsr.]  They  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  those  at  the  wretched  village  of 
I^aiatia^  on  the  8.  hank  of  the  Menderehy  a little 
above  its  present  mouth  ; but  Forbiger  has  sho\»m 
that  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  Mrrs, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  in  a lake 
formed  by  the  Menderth  at  the  foot  of  Ml 
Latmns. 

IGUolllU,  a Phoenician  god,  represented  as  the 
son  of  a satyr  and  of  the  n}*mph  Myiice,  and  with 
horns  on  his  bead.  (SiL  Ita).  hi.  103.) 

MUiehtis  (MctXixor),  a small  river  in  Achaia. 
which  6owed  by  the  town  of  Patrae,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Amiiickus 
Aixos)  on  account  of  the  human  victims  sacrificed 
on  its  banks  to  Artemis. 

nio  or  Milon  (MiAwv).  1.  Of  Crotona,  son  of 
Diotiinus,  an  athlete,  famous  for  his  extraordinary 
bodily  strength.  He  was  6 times  victor  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the  P3'- 
thian  ; but  having  entered  the  lists  at  Olympia  a 
7th  time,  he  was  worsted  by  the  superior  agility 
of  his  adversary.  By  these  successes  he  obtained 
great  distinction  among  his  countni’men,  so  that  he 
was  even  appointed  to  command  the  army  which 
defcau*d  the  Sybarites,  b.  c.  511.  Mo:iy  stories 
are  related  by  ancient  writers  of  Milo’s  extraordi- 
nary feata  of  strength  ; such  as  his  carrying  a 
heifer  of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders  through 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  eating 
the  whole  of  it  in  a tingle  day.  The  mode  of  his 
death  is  thus  related : as  he  was  passing  through 
a forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  he  saw  the  trunk 
of  a tree  w*hich  had  been  partially  spilt  open  by 
woodcuttersL,  and  attempted  to  rend  it  further,  but 
the  wood  closed  upon  Ills  hands,  and  thus  held 
him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attacked  and  de- 
voured by  W’oives.^d.  A general  in  the  service 
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of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  who  sent  him  forward 
with  a body  of  troops  to  garrison  the  citadel  of 
Tarentum,  previous  to  his  own  arrival  in  Italy. 
When  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted  that  country  and 
w'ithdrew  into  Epirus,  be  still  left  Milo  in  charge 
of  the  citadel  of  Tnrenium.  t'^getlier  with  his  son 
Ileleiiuft.-*»3.  T.  Annlus  Milo  Papinianos,  was 
the  son  of  C.  Papius  Celsus  and  Aiinio,  and  was 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather  T.  Annius 
Luscus.  He  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  place 
he  was  in  B.C.  53  dictator  or  chief  magistrate.  Milo 
w*ai  a man  of  a daring  and  unscrupulous  character  ; 
and  ns  he  w’ns  deeply  in  debt,  ho  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a wealthy  pn<vince.  For  this  purpose  he 
connected  himself  with  the  aristocracy.  As  tribune 
of  the  plebs  B.C.  57,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  Cicero's  recall  from  exile,  and  from  this 
time  he  carried  on  a fierce  and  memorable  contest 
with  P.  Clodius.  In  53  Milo  was  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  and  Clodius  fur  the  pmetorship  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the  candidates  kept  a* 
gang  of  gladiators,  and  there  were  frequent  combats 
between  the  rival  nilfinns  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
At  length,  on  the  *2Uth  of  January,  52,  Milo  and 
Clodius  met  appiLrently  by  accident  at  Bovili.ie  on 
the  Appian  road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodius  W’us  slain.  At  Rome 
such  tumults  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodius, 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to 
restore  order  to  the  state.  Pompey  immediately 
brought  foru*ard  various  latvs  in  connection  with 
the  late  disturliances.  As  soon  os  these  were 
pas^d.  Milo  was  formally  accused.  All  Pompey's 
influence  was  directed  against  him ; but  Milo  was 
not  writhout  hoj>e,  since  the  higher  aristocracy, 
from  jealousy  of  Pompey,  supported  him,  and 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  His  trial  opened 
on  the  4th  of  April,  52.  He  was  impeached  on 
3 counts  — He  !'»,  de  Ambitu^  or  bnbery,  and  de 
Sotialiliis,  or  illegal  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
elections.  L.  l)omitius  Ahenobarbus,  a consular, 
WHS  appointed  quaesitor  by  a special  low  of  l^um- 
pey's,  and  all  Rome  and  thousands  of  spectators 
from  Italy  thronged  the  fonira  and  its  avenues. 
But  Milo's  chances  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred 
by  the  virulence  of  bis  advcTi>ariet,  who  insulted 
and  obstructed  the  witnesses  the  procei^s,  and 
the  conductors  of  the  defence.  Pompey  availed 
himself  of  these  disorders  to  line  the  forum  and  its 
encompassing  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero  was  in- 
timidated, and  Milo  was  condemned.  Had  he  even 
been  acquitted  on  the  1st  count,  de  Tt,  the  two 
other  charges  of  bribery  and  conspiracy  aw*nited 
him.  He  therefore  went  into  exile.  Cicero,  who 
could  not  deliver,  re-wioie  and  cxf»aniii‘d  the  de- 
fence of  Milo— the  extant  oration  — and  sent  it 
to  him  at  Marseilles.  Milo  remarked,  **  1 am  glad 
this  was  not  spoken,  since  1 must  have  been  ac- 
quitted, and  then  had  never  known  the  delicate 
llavour  of  these  Marscilies-mullcts.'*  Caesar  re- 
fused to  recall  Milo  from  exile  in  49,  when  he 
p«'niiitied  many  of  the  other  exiles  to  return.  In 
the  following  year  (48)  M.  Cnelius,  the  praetor, 
had,  during  Caesar's  absence,  promulguti^d  a bill 
for  the  adjustment  of  debts.  Neednig  desperate 
allies,  Caelius  accordingly  invited  Milo  to  Italy, 
os  the  fittest  tool  for  his  purposes.  At  the  head 
of  a band  of  criminals  and  run-aw*ay  slaves,  Milo 
appeared  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  praetor  Q.  Pedius,  and  slain  under  the  walls 
of  an  obKure  lort  in  th«  district  of  Tburii.  Milo, 
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in  57,  married  Fausta,  a daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  She  proved  a Giithleea  wife,  and  Sallust, 
the  historian,  was  soundly  Kourged  by  Milo  for 
an  intri^e  with  her. 

KiltiadM  (MiAridSijf).  L Son  of  Cypoelus, 
was  a roan  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratua.  The  Doloncians,  a Thra> 
cian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chersonesus,  being  hard 
pressed  in  war  by  the  Absinthians,  applied  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and  were  directed  to 
adroit  a colony  led  by  the  man  who  should  be  the 
first  to  entertain  them  after  they  left  the  temple. 
This  was  Miltiadea,  who,  eager  to  escape  from  the 
rule  of  Pisistrmtus,  gladly  took  the  lead  of  a colony 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  and  became 
tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  fortified  by  a 
1^1  built  acrou  its  isthmus.  In  a war  with  the 
people  of  Lampsneus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesus.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sove- 
reignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Stesagoras,  the  son 
of  bis  half-brother  Cimon.  Sacrifices  and  games 
were  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  no  Lamp- 
sacene  was  iiifTered  to  take  part  ^2.  Son  of  Cimon 
and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  became  tyrant  of  the 
Chersonesus  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  being  sent 
out  by  Pisistratus  from  Athens  to  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  inheritance.  By  a stratagem  be  got 
the  chief  men  of  the  Chersonesus  into  his  power 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  took  a force  of 
mercenaries  into  bis  pay.  In  order  to  strengthen 
his  position  still  more,  he  married  HegesipyU,  the 
daughter  of  a Thracian  prince  named  Olorus.  He 
joined  Darius  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  When 
the  appointed  time  had  expired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Greeks 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his  &te. 
Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  an  inroad 
of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from  his  posses- 
sions ; but  after  the  enemy  had  retired  the  Dolon- 
ciani  brought  him  back.  It  appears  to  have  been 
between  this  period  and  his  withdrawal  to  Athens, 
that  Miltiades  conquered  and  expelled  the  Pelas- 
gian  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  and  Irobros  and  sub- 
jected the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  Attica. 
Lemnos  and  Imbros  belonged  to  the  Persian  do- 
minions; and  it  is  probable  that  this  encroach- 
ment on  the  Persian  possessions  was  the  cause 
which  drew  upon  Milti^es  the  hostility  of  Darius, 
and  led  him  to  fly  from  the  Chersonesus,  when  the 
Phoenician  fleet  approached,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Ionia.  Miltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but 
his  eldest  son  Metioclius  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Persians.  At  Athens  Miltiades  was  arraigned,  as 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted  against 
tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When  Attka  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
Datis  and  Artnphernes,  hliltiades  was  chosen  one 
of  the  ten  generals.  Miltiades  by  bis  arguments 
induced  the  polemarch  Callimachus  to  give  the 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  risking  a battle  with  the 
enemy,  the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being 
equally  divided.  Miltiades  waited  till  his  turn 
come,  and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  array 
on  the  ever  memorable  held  of  Marathon.  [Ma- 
rathon.] After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  Mil- 
tiades endeavoured  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  and  induced  them  to  entrust  to 
him  an  anuameotof  70  ships,  without  knowing  the 
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purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pn^ 
ceeded  to  attack  the  island  of  Paros,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  a private  enmity.  His  attacks, 
however,  were  unsuccessful ; and  after  receiving  a 
dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg,  while  penetrating  into  a 
■acred  enclosure  on  some  superstitious  errand,  he 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by  Xanthippus 
for  having  deceived  the  people.  Hit  wound  had 
turned  into  a gangrene,  and  being  nnablc  to  plead 
bis  cause  in  person,  be  was  brought  into  court  on 
a couch,  his  brother  Tisagoras  conducting  his  de- 
fence for  him.  He  wras  condemned ; but  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  to  the  state  the  penalty  was 
commuted  to  a hne  of  50  talents,  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  armament.  Being  unable  to  pay 
this,  he  was  throvni  into  prison,  where  he  not  long 
after  died  of  his  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequently 
paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 

MilViof  Poni . [Roma.] 

Xiljhts  MiXvdT:  MiA^Milyae),  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  all  Lycia ; but  it  was  afterwa^ 
applied  to  the  high  table  land  in  the  N.  of  Lycia, 
between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  into  Pisidia.  Its  people  seem  to 
have  been  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Lycia.  It  contained  a city  of  the  same 
name.  After  the  defeat  of  Antioebus  the  Great, 
the  Romans  gave  it  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamua, 
but  its  real  government  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Pisidian  princes. 

Mimallon  (M(/ioAy\cvr),  the  Macedonian  name 
of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Bac- 
chic Amaconi.  Ovid  {Art  Am.  bi\)  uses  the 
form  Mimallonides. 

Mimas  (Mi/uir),  a giant,  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Ares,  or  by  Zeus,  with  a flash  of  light- 
ning. The  island  of  Prochyte,  near  Sicily,  was 
believed  to  rest  upon  his  body. 

XinmermiLS  (Ml^eg^ior),  a celebrated  el^ae 
poet,  was  generally  called  a Colophonian,  but  was 
properly  a native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  descended 
from  those  Colophonians  who  reconquered  Smyrna 
from  the  Aeolums.  He  flourish^  from  about 
B.  c.  634  to  600.  He  was  a contemporary  of 
Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  one  of  bit 
poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living.  Only  a 
kw  fragments  of  the  compositions  of  Mimnermus 
have  come  down  to  ns.  They  belong  chiefly  to 
a poem  entitled  Aainvo,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of 
Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  el^iac 
poetry.  Before  his  time  the  elegy  bad  been  de> 
voted  chiefly  either  to  warlike  or  national,  or  to 
convivial  and  joyous  subjecta  Archilochus  had, 
indeed,  occasionally  employed  the  elegy  for  strains 
of  lamentation,  but  Mimnermus  was  the  first  who 
systematically  made  it  the  vehicle  for  plaintive, 
mournful,  and  erotic  stniiia.  The  instability  of 
human  happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the 
cores  and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  the 
brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretebedneu  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  dwelt 
upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as  the  onlr 
consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being  worth 
having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  The 
latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dwelt  upon,  and 
as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  in 
antiquity.  (Uor.  ii.2. 100.)  The  fngmenta 
arepubUsh^  separately  by  Bach,  Lips.  1826. 

Milt— i (Mircubi),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of 
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Ambia,  dwelt  on  the  W.  coaat  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  peniniula,  and  carried 
on  a large  trade  in  spieca,  incense,  and  the  other 
products  of  the  land. 

IfiTuu  SablAtha  (M«tmr  Safordd),  a fort  in 
Babylonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Uter  Roman 
empire,  on  the  site  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Romans 
had  destroyed. 

IGneloa  (jVtncto),  a river  in  Gallia  Tranipa- 
dana,  Dows  through  the  lake  Benacus  {Latjo  di 
Cran/a),  and  falls  into  the  Po,  a little  below  Mantua. 

Mind&rtii  (MteSopor),  a Lacedaemonian,  sue- 
ceedcd  Astyochus  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  B.C.  41 1.  He  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Atheniaus  near  Cyzkus  in  the 
following  year. 

IGaerva,  called  Athena  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article. 
[Athsna.]  MiueiA’a  was  one  of  the  great  Ro- 
man divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  root  as  mens/  and  she  is  accordingly  the 
thinking,  calculating,  and  inventive  power  per- 
soniiiod.  Jupiter  was  the  1st,  Juno  the  :2nd,  and 
Minerva  the  3rd  in  the  number  of  the  Capitoline 
divinities.  Torquin,  the  son  of  Demaratus,  w*as 
believed  to  have  united  the  3 divinities  in  one 
Ciimmon  temple,  and  hence,  when  repasts  were 
prepared  for  the  g:ods,  these  3 always  w«  Dt  toge- 
ther. She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  wielded  the  thunderlrolts  of 
her  &ther.  As  Minerva  was  a virgin  divinity, 
and  her  father  the  supreme  god,  the  Romani  easily 
identified  her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attributes  of  Athena  were  gradually 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Minerva.  But  we  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Being  a maiden  . 
goddess,  her  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves  which  I 
bad  not  borne  the  yoke.  She  is  said  to  have  in- 1 
vented  numbers ; and  it  is  added  that  the  law  | 
respecting  the  driving  in  of  the  annual  nail  was  j 
for  this  reason  attached  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  j 
She  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of  all  the  I 
arts  and  trades,  and  at  her  festival  siic  was  parti- 1 
cuUrly  invoked  by  all  who  desired  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  any  art  or  craft,  vtich  as  painting, 
poetry,  the  art  of  teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spin- 
ning, wearing,  and  the  like.  This  character  of  the 
goddess  may  be  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs 
**  to  do  a thing  pintfui  ;t/rnerra,*'  i.  e.  to  do  a thing 
in  an  awkward  or  clumsy  manner;  and  sh$  Mi- 
nerram,  of  a stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva,  however,  was 
the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  «m  whom  she 
conferred  skill  in  sewing,  spinning,  weaving,  Ac., 
but  she  also  guided  men  in  the  dangers  of  war, 
where  victory  is  gained  by  cunning,  prudence,  | 
courage,  and  perseverance.  Hence  she  was  repre- : 
sented  vrith  a helmet,  shield,  and  a coat  of  mail ; 
and  the  booty  made  in  war  was  frequently  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Minerva  was  farther  believed  to  he 
the  inventor  of  musical  instniments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religions  worship,  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly subjected  to  a sort  of  purificalion  every 
year  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva. 
This  festival  lasted  5 days,  from  the  19th  to  the 
23rd  of  March,  and  was  called  Qninqwitruf,  because 
it  began  on  the  5th  day  after  the  ides  of  the  monUi. 
This  number  of  days  was  not  accidental,  for  we 
are  told  that  the  number  5 was  sacred  to  Minerva. 
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The  most  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  was 
prolisbly  that  on  the  Capitol ; another  existed  on  the 
Aveniine ; ai:d  she  had  a chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  w'here  she  bore  the  surname  of  Capta. 

Minervae  Arx  or  Minerviiiin  (GuTro),  a hill 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  Aeneas  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

IGnervae  Promontdrium  {Punta  della  C<tmpa~ 
neila  or  della  Afinerra),  a rocky  promontory  in 
Canrpania,  running  out  a long  way  into  the  sea,  6 
miles  S.K.  of  Snrrentum,  on  whose  summit  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ulysses,  and  which  was  still  standing  in 
the  time  of  Seneca.  Here  the  Sirens  are  reported 
to  have  dwelt.  The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Oenotria. 

ICbslo  {.\tiffnone\  a small  river  in  Etruria, 
which  rises  near  Satrium,  and  fails  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea  between  Qraviscae  and  Centum  Cellar. 

Hiultu  (A/*nAo),  a river  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain, 
rises  in  the  (santabrian  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
Gallaeoio,  and  falls  into  the  ocean.  It  was  also 
called  Baenis,  and  derived  its  name  of  Minins 
from  the  minium  or  vermilion  carried  down  by  its 
water*. 

Miiida  (N<i^).  L A small  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  oil  the  coast  of  Megaris,  and  opposite  a pro- 
montory of  the  same  name,  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a bridge,  and  funned,  with  the  pro- 
montory, the  harbour  of  Nisaea.  [See  p.  429.] 
A town  on  the  E.  coast  of  lAoonia,  and  on 
a promontory  of  the  same  name,  N.K.  of  Epidau- 
nir  Lirneni. -»S.  A town  on  the  W.  {tart  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  betw**en  the  promontories  I)re- 
panum  and  Psaeum.  — »4.  A town  on  the  E.  part 
of  the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lyctus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  island. -*5.  A town  in  Sicily.  See  HsRACLxa 
Mikoa. 

Minoa  (MiWv).  L Son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
brother  of  Rhadamanthns,  was  the  king  and  legis- 
lator of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  beoime  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades.  He  was  the 
father  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne  ; and,  according 
to  Apollodorus,  the  brother  of  Sarpedoii.  Some 
traditions  relate  tliat  Minos  married  Itone,  daugh- 
ter of  Lyctius,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  Lycastus, 
and  that  tHe  latter  became,  by  Ida,  the  daughter 
of  Cnty’bas,  the  father  of  another  Minos.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know 
only  of  one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnoasus,  and  the 
son  and  friend  of  Zens  ; and  that  they  relate  nearly 
the  same  things  about  him  which  later  traditions 
assign  to  a s<‘Cond  Minos,  the  grandson  of  the 
former.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  mythical 
traditions,  a rationalistic  criticism  attempted  to 
solve  contradictions  and  dUficalties  in  the  stories 
about  a person,  by  assuming  that  the  contridictory 
accounu  must  r^er  to  two  different  personages. 
^2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  a son  of  Ly- 
castus and  Ida,  was  likewise  a king  and  law- 
giver of  Crete.  He  is  described  as  the  husband  of 
Pasiphae.  a daughter  of  Helios  ; and  os  the  father 
of  Catmis,  Deucalion,  Glaucu*,  Androgeus,  Acalie, 
Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  After  the  death 
of  Asterius.  Minos  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of 
Crete,  and  declared  that  it  was  destined  to  him  by 
the  gods  ; in  proof  of  which,  he  asserted  that  the 
gods  always  answered  bis  prayers.  Accordingly, 
os  he  was  offering  up  a sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  be 
prayed  that  a bull  might  come  forth  fri>m  the  soa, 
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find  promised  to  Mcrifice  the  animal.  The  bull 
appeared,  and  Minoe  became  king  of  Crete. 
(Others  say  that  Minos  disputed  the  government 
\rith  his  brother,  Saqiedon,  and  conquered.)  But 
Minott,  who  admired  the  beauty  of  the  ball,  did 
not  sacrifice  him,  and  substituted  another  in  his 
place.  Poseidon  therefore  rendered  the  bull  furious, 
and  made  Pasiphaf  conceive  a passion  for  the 
animal.  Daedalus  enabled  Pasipba^  to  gratify 
her  passion,  and  she  became  by  the  bull  the 
mother  of  the  Minotaurus,  a monster  with  a 
human  body  and  a bull's  head,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  a bull's  body  and  a human  head. 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cnossus, 
constructed  by  Daedalus.  Daedaliu  fled  from 
Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to  Sicil}*, 
and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus  and  his  daughters. 
— Minot  is  further  said  to  hare  divided  Crete  into 
3 parts,  and  to  hare  ruled  9 yeart.  The  Cretans 
traced  their  legal  and  political  institutions  to 
Minot.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
art  of  lawgiving  by  Zeus  hhnself ; and  the  Spartan, 
Lycurgus,  was  l>elievcd  to  have  taken  the  legis- 
lation of  Minos  as  his  model.  In  his  time  Crete 
was  a powerful  maritime  state ; and  Minos  not 
only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  contem- 
poraries, but  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  most  ancient  legends 
describe  Minos  at  a just  and  wise  law-giver, 
whereas  the  later  accounts  represent  him  as  an 
unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  order  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  his  son  Androgeus  [Anorooxcs] 
at  Athens,  be  made  war  against  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  He  subdu^  Megara,  and  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  either  every  year  or  es'ery  9 
years,  to  send  him  as  a tribute  7 youths  and  7 
maidens,  who  were  devoured  in  Uie  labyrinth  by 
the  Minotaurus.  The  monster  was  slain  by 
Theseus. 

XlndUonu.  [Mino&] 

Minthn  a daughter  of  Cocytus,  beloved 

by  Hades,  was  metamorphoeed  by  Dcmeter  or 
Persephone  into  a plant  called  after  her  mtniAa, 
or  mint.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  there  was 
a hill  called  after  her,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a 
temple  of  Pluto,  and  a grove  of  Deroeter. 

Mittth5  (Mf>^ : rtniaiiaa),  a mountain  of  Elis 
in  Triphylia,  near  Pylos. 

ICiattiraM  (Mintumensis:  TraJrtJa\  an  im- 
portant town  in  I^tium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Lirit,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  Ausones 
or  Aurunci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Homans  of  its 
own  accord,  and  received  a Roman  colony  B.c. 
296.  It  was  subsequently  rccolooised  by  Julius 
Caesar.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a grove  sacred 
to  the  nymph  Marica,  and  also  extensive  mamhes 
{Paiud^M  Mviturwtues\  formed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Liris,  in  which  Marins  was  taken 
prisoner.  [See  p.  418,  a.]  The  neighbourhood  of 
Mintuniae  |m>duced  good  wine.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the 
modem  TVryetfa. 

Xiiinciftinia  (Miroviciaedf).  L A Greek  rhe- 
torician, was  a contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  Herroogenes  of  Tarsus  (fl.  a.  D.  170), 
with  whom  he  w*as  at  variance.^8.  An  Athenian, 
the  son  of  Nicagoraa,  was  abo  a Greek  rhetorician, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  OaUiennA  (a.  t».  260^ 
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268).  He  was  the  author  of  several  rhetorical 
works,  and  a portion  of  bis  is  ex- 

tant, and  is  published  in  the  9ih  volume  of  Walz's 
HhHoru  Grtuci* 

ICnflcIua  Aognilniia.  [AnouniNtm.] 
Klnflclui  Baintu.  [BAnaua.] 

ICXndoIaA  Rufoa.  1.  X.,  consul  ac.  221,  when 
he  carried  on  war  Against  the  Istriaus.  In  217 
he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabiut 
Maximus.  The  cautious  policy  of  Fabios  dis- 
pleased Minucius  ; and  accordingly  when  Fabiut 
was  called  away  to  Home,  Minucius  disobeyed 
the  positive  commands  of  the  dictator,  and  risked 
a battle  with  a portion  of  Hannibal's  troops.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a victory  ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  became  so  popular  at  Rome, 
that  a bill  woa  passed,  giving  him  equal  military 
power  with  the  dictator.  The  Roman  army  was 
DOW  divided,  and  each  portion  encamped  separately 
under  its  own  general.  Anxious  for  distinction, 
Minucius  eagerly  accepted  a battle  which  was  of- 
fered him  by  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  m<d  his 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  Fabius,  with  all  his  forces. 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged  hit 
error,  gave  up  his  seuuate  command,  and  placed 
himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the  dictator. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  following 
year.  ~ 8.  Q.,  plebeian  aedile  201,  praetor  200, 
and  consul  197,  when  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Boii  with  success.  In  189  be  was  one  of  the 
10  coromisiioneni  sent  into  Asia  after  the  conquest 
of  Antiochus  the  Great ; and  in  163  he  n*at  one  of 
the  3 ambassadors  sent  into  Gaul»8.  X,  praetor 
I97.**4.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  121,  brought 
forward  a bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus. 
This  Marcus  Minucius  and  his  brother  Quintus 
are  mmtioned  as  arbiters  between  the  inliabitnms 
of  Genua  and  the  Viiurii,  in  a very  interesting  in- 
scription, which  was  discovered  in  the  vear  1506, 
about  10  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Genoa.-* 
5.  Q.,  consul  110,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
OTovince,  carried  on  war  with  succeu  against  the 
barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 
triumph  by  building  the  Porticus  Minuda,  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius. 

Mlndoloa  Felix.  [Felix.] 

IGnjNte  (Mirvai),  an  ancient  Greek  race,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly.  loleos,  in  Thessaly, 
U'os  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats.  Their  an- 
cestral hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  mignitcd  from 
Thessaly  into  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  and  there  to  have 
established  the  empire  of  the  Minyar,  with  the  ca- 
pital of  Orchomenos.  [Oxchominos.]  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argonauts  were  descended  from 
the  Minyae.they  are  themselves  called  Mitiyae.  The 
descendiPts  of  the  Argonauts  founded  a colony  in 
Lemuoi,  called  Minyae.  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  Elia  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  of  Thera. 

Xinjhka  (Mtvvar),  son  of  Chryses,  and  the 
ancestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyae.  The 
accounts  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  the 
different  traditions,  for  some  call  him  a son  of 
Orchomenus  or  Kteoclcs,  others  of  Poseidon,  Aleui, 
Ares,  Sisyphus,  or  Halmua  He  is  further  called 
the  husband  of  Triu^iia,  Clytodom,  or  Phano- 
syra.  Orchomenus,  Pretlion,  Aihamas,  Dioebthon- 
daa.  Eteoclymene,  Periclymene,  Leucippe,  Artinoa, 
and  Alcathoe  or  AlcithoS,  are  mentioned  as  hif 
children.  Hia  tomb  was  abo  a n at  Orchomenos 
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in  Boeotin.  A daughter  of  Minjat  wai  called 
MinffitiM  (•Adff)  or  Minlit  (4dM).  (See  Or.  Mel. 
IT.  I.  32.) 

Mirobri^  1.  A town  of  the  Celtici  in  Lusi- 
tania, on  the  coaet  of  the  ocean.  <^8.  A Roman 
manicipium  in  the  territory  of  the  Turduli,  in 
Hlspenia  Baetica,  on  the  rood  from  Emerita  to 
C^eMmugnsta. 

ICiabilTim  {Punia  di  Mieeno\  a promontoiy  in 
Campania,  S.  of  Cumae,  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  Miaenus,  the  companion  and  trumpeter 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  drowned  and  buried  here. 
The  baj  formed  by  this  promontory  was  conrerted 
by  Augustas  into  an  excellent  harbour,  and  was 
made  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on 
the  Tyrrhene  sea.  A town  sprang  up  around  the 
harbour,  and  here  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  usually 
resided.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Misenates 
and  Misenenses.  The  Roman  nobles  had  pre- 
viously built  Yillis  on  the  coast  Here  was  the 
villa  of  C.  Marius,  which  was  purchased  by  Lu- 
cullos,  and  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

Kititbaua,  the  father-in-law  of^the  emperor 
Gordian  III.,  who  married  his  daughter  Sabinia 
Tranquillina  in  a.  d.  241.  Misitheus  was  a man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  ability.  He  was  appointed 
br  his  son-in-law  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and 
effected  many  important  reforms  In  the  royal 
household.  He  accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  be  was  cut  off  either 
by  disease,  or  by  Uio  treachery  of  bis  successor 
Pbilinpns,  243. 

Mitana  (Mtflpor),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persiaos.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and 
theoee  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
god  is  commonly  represented  as  a handsome  youth, 
wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling 
00  a bull  which  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
whoee  throat  he  is  cutting.  The  bull  ie  at  the 
tame  time  attacked  by  a dog,  a serpent,  and  a 
ecorpton.  Thie  group  appears  frequently  among 
ancient  works  of  art,  and  a fine  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Muneum. 

Mithriditas  or  Mithrsd&tM  (MtapiSdrrrr  or 
Mtj^e3dTi|s),a  common  name  among  the  Medes  and 
Perstane,  derived  from  or  A/t/Ara,  the  Per- 
sian name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  do,  signifying 
**to  give.**  Mithridates  would  therefore  mean, 
**  given  by  the  tun.**  1. 1.  K ing,  or,  more  properly, 
■atn^  of  Pontus,  was  son  of  Ariobananes  I.,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ariobarzane*  11.,  about  b.  c. 
363.  The  kings  of  Pontus  claimed  to  be  lineally 
descended  from  one  of  the  7 Persians  who  had 
conspired  against  the  Magi,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently establiehi^  by  D^ns  lirstaspis  in  the 
goverament  of  the  countries  holering  on  the 
Euxine  tea.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  faist^ 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire.  ••  2.  II. 
King  of  Pontus  (337 — 302).  succeeded  his  fother 
Arioharsanes  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  tbe  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  be  was  for  a time  subject 
to  Anttgonua ; but  during  the  war  between  the 
socnasors  of  Alexander,  be  succeeded  in  establish- 
iog  bis  iodepeudeoce.  He  died  at  the  age  of  K4. 
««*8.  TP-  King  of  Pontus  (302^266X  son  and 
successor  of  tbe  pracedhig.  He  enlarged  his  pa- 
ternal dominions  by  tbe  aeqaisitioD  of  great  part 
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of  Cappadocia  und  Papblagooia.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ariobwzanes  III. •■•4.  IV. 
King  of  Pontus  (about  240 — 190),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ariobarzanes  III.  He  gave  his  daughter 
lAiodiee  in  marriage  to  Antioebus  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Phamaces  1.  4.  Y.  King 

of  Pontus  (about  156—120),  sumamed  Euer- 
gatat,  son  and  successor  of  Phamaces  L He  was 
the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  assisted  in 
the  3rd  Punic  war  and  in  the  war  against  Aristo- 
nicus  (131 — 129)w  He  was  assauinat»l  at  Sinope 
by  a conspiracy  among  his  own  immediate  at- 
tendanta.  6.  YI.  King  of  Pontus  (120 — 63), 
sumamed  Eupator,  also  Bionysus,  but  more 
commonly  tile  Otaat,  vms  the  ton  and  tueceseor 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  only  11  years  old  at 
the  period  of  hts  accession.  We  have  very  imper- 
fect infonnation  concerning  the  earlier  years  of  his 
reign,  and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to 
ns  wears  a very  suspicious  aspect.  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  tbe  throne  he  found 
himself  assailed  by  the  designs  of  his  guardians, 
but  that  he  succeeded  in  eluding  all  their  machina- 
tions, partly  by  displaying  a courage  and  address 
in  warlike  exercises  Iwyond  his  years,  partly  by 
the  use  of  antidotes  against  poison,  to  which  be 
began  thus  early  to  accuitoro  himself.  In  order 
to  evade  the  designs  formed  against  his  life,  he 
also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  hunting,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  remotest  aud  roost  unfrequented 
r^ons,  under  pretence  of  pursuing  the  pleasures 
of  tbe  chase.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  accounts,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  attained 
to  manhood,  he  was  not  only  endowed  with  con- 
summate skill  in  all  martisd  exercises,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardships, 
as  well  as  a spirit  to  brave  every  danger,  but  his 
naturally  vigorous  intellect  had  been  improved  by 
careful  culture.  As  a boy  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  had  probably  received  the 
elements  of  a Greek  education  ; and  to  powerful 
was  his  memory,  that  he  is  said  to  have  learnt  not 
lees  than  25  langoagee,  and  to  have  been  able  in 
the  days  of  bis  greatest  power  to  traneac^  busioese 
with  the  deputise  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  rule 
in  their  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  first  steps  of 
his  mreer  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  nid  to 
have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a ehaie  in 
the  royal  authoritr  had  been  left  by  Mithridates 
Ruergetee ; and  this  was  followed  by  the  assae- 
sination  of  bia  brother.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  b^ween  the 
Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia,  including 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province  called  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  even  extended  his  conquests  beyond 
the  Caucasus.  He  arniited  PariMdet,  king  of  the 
Bosporus,  Bgainst  the  Sannatians  and  Roxolani, 
and  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
tributary  to  bis  kingdom.  After  the  death  of 
Parisadee,  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  vraa  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  such  great  power,  that  he  began  to 
deem  himeelf  equal  to  a contest  with  Roma  itself. 
Many  cauees  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithridates  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  the  mandates  of  Rome.  Even  after 
expelling  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  and  Nico- 
mi^ee  from  Bithynia  in  90,  be  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  tbe  Romans  when  they  restored  these 
monarchs  to  their  kingdom.  But  when  Nlco> 
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mede*,  urged  by  the  Homan  legates,  invaded  the 
territories  of  Mithridates,  the  latter  made  prepara- 
tions for  immediate  hostilities.  His  success  was 
rapid  and  striking.  In  he  drove  Ariobarxanes 
out  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  out  of  Bitbynia, 
defeated  the  Roman  generals  who  had  supported  the 
latter,  made  himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and  at  last  of  the  Homan  province  of  Asia.  During 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the  same  day,  all 
the  Roman  and  Italian  citizens  who  were  to  be 
found  within  their  walls.  So  hateful  bad  the 
Romans  rendered  themselves,  that  these  commands 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Asia,  and  80,000  Romans  and  Italians  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Mean* 
time  Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  crossed  over  into  Greece 
in  87.  Mithridates,  however,  had  resolved  not  to 
await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had  sdready  sent 
his  general  Archelaus  into  Greece,  at  the  head  of 
a powerful  army.  The  war  proved  un&vourable 
to  the  king.  Archelaus  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla 
with  imroeiuc  loss,  near  Chaeroneaand  Orchomenos 
in  Boeotia  (86).  About  the  some  time  Mithridates 
was  himself  defeated  iii  Asia  by  Fimbria.  [Fih* 
BRIA.]  These  discisters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  Sulla  was  willing  to  grant,  because  be  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  his  enemies.  Mithridates  consented  to 
abandon  all  his  conquests  iu  Asia,  to  pay  a sum  of 
2000  talents,  and  to  surrender  to  the  Romans  a fleet 
of  70  ships.  Thus  temniuiied  the  1st  Mithridntic 
war  (84).  — Shortly  afterwards  Murena,  who  hod 
been  left  in  command  of  Asia  by  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates  (83),  under  the  flimsy 
pretext  that  the  king  had  not  yrt  evacuated  the 
whole  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  following  year  (82) 
Murena  renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Halys.  But  shortly  afterwards  Murena  received 
peroroptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  desist  from  hoitill* 
ties  ; in  consequence  of  which  peace  was  again  re- 
stored. This  is  usually  called  the  2nd  Mithridatic 
war.  — Mithridates,  however,  was  well  aware  that 
the  peace  between  him  and  Rome  was  in  fact  a 
mere  suspension  of  hostilities  ; and  that  the  repul^ 
lie  would  never  sufler  the  massacre  of  her  citizens 
in  Asia  to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No 
formal  treaty  w’as  ever  concluded  between  Mithri- 
dates  and  the  Roman  senate  ; and  the  king  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  ratifleation  of  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sulla.  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  to  a crisis.  That 
monarch  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  the  Roman 
people  ; and  Bithynia  was  accordingly  declared  a 
Homan  province:  but  Mithridates  asserted  that 
the  late  king  had  left  a legitimate  son  by  bis  wife 
Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  immediately  prepared 
to  support  by  his  arms.  He  bad  employed  the 
last  few  years  in  forming  a powerful  army,  armed 
and  disciplined  in  the  Homan  manner  ; and  he 
DOW  took  the  field  with  120,000  foot  soldiers, 
16,000  horse,  and  a vast  number  of  barbarian 
auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  3rd  I 
5(iihridatic  war.  The  two  Homan  consuls,  Lucullui  i 
and  Cotta,  were  unable  to  oppose  his  first  irruption.  I 
He  traversed  Bithynia  without  encountering  any 
resistance  ; and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to 
give  him  battle  under  the  walls  of  Cbalcedon,  the  | 
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consul  was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Mithridates  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Cyzicus 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  city,  cut  off  the  king's  supplies,  and  even- 
tually compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  eoriy  in 
73.  On  his  retreat  Mithridates  suffered  great  loss, 
and  eventually  took  refuge  in  Pontus.  Hither 
Lucullus  followed  him  in  the  next  year.  The  new 
army,  which  the  king  had  collect^,  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  Roman  general  ; and  Mithridates, 
despairing  of  opposing  the  farther  progress  of  Lucul- 
lus, took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia.'  Tigranes  at  first 
showed  no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
his  father-in-law  ; but  being  oflTeuded  at  the  haughty 
conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus  had 
sk'M  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates,  the 
Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this  request,  but  de- 
termined to  prepare  for  war  with  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cordingly in  69  Lucullus  marched  into  Armenia,  de- 
feated Tigranes  and  Mithridates  near  Tigranocerta, 
and  in  the  next  year  (68)  ognin  defeated  the  allied 
monarchs  near  Artaxnta.  The  Roman  general 
then  turned  aside  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibis.  Here  the  Roman  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home ; and 
Lucullus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return 
to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucullus  to  in- 
vade Pontus  at  the  head  of  a large  army.  He  de- 
flated Fabius  and  Triarius,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Pontus  had  been  committed ; and  when  Lucullus 
returned  to  Pontus,  be  was  unable  to  resume  the 
otTensive  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
his  own  soldiers.  Mithridates  was  thus  able  be- 
fore the  close  of  67  to  regain  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  bis  hereditary  dominions.  In  the 
following  year  (66)  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
entrusted  to  Pompey.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  Mithridates  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Pompey  ; and  as  Tigranes 
now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  dominions,  he 
resolved  to  plunge  with  his  small  army  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  thciicc  make  his  way  to  the 
Palus  Maeotls  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Ar- 
duous as  this  enterprise  appeared  it  was  success- 
fully  accomplished  ; and  ho  at  length  established 
himself  without  opposition  at  Panticapaeum,  the 
capital  of  Bosporuii.  He  h.id  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  turned  bis  arms 
first  against  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  against  Syria. 
Unable  to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except  he 
would  come  in  person  to  make  his  submission, 
Mithridates  conceived  the  daring  project  of  march- 
ing round  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  the  Euxiue, 
through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sarmaiinns  and 
Geiae,  and  having  gathered  round  his  standard  all 
these  barbarian  nations,  to  penetrate  into  Italy 
itself.  But  meanwhile  disaffection  had  made  rapid 
progress  among  his  followers,  liii  son  Phamaces 
at  length  openly  rebelled  against  him.  He  was 
joined  l>oth  by  the  whole  army  and  the  citizens  of 
Panticapaeum,  who  unanimously  proclaimed  him 
king ; and  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
a strong  tower,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  him 
but  death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him  ; but  bis 
constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes, 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  call  io  the  assistance  of  one  of 
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BU  Gftulish  mercennri^  to  dp*patch  him  with  his 
■word.  He  died  in  (53.  His  bodr  was  sent  hr 
Phamacea  to  Ponipcy  at  Amisus,  as  a token  of  hia 
submission  ; but  the  conqueror  caused  it  to  be  in* 
terred  with  rental  honours  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
forefathers  at  Sinope.  He  was  68  or  69  years  old 
at  thtt  time  of  his  death,  and  had  reigned  57  years, 
of  which  25  had  been  occupied,  with  only  a few 
brief  intervals,  in  one  continued  struggle  against 
the  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  adversaries  is  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  his  great  abilities;  Cicom  calls  him  the 
greatest  of  all  kings  after  Alexander,  and  in  an- 
other passage  says  that  he  was  a more  Ibrmidable 
opponent  than  any  other  monarch  whom  the  Ro- 
man arms  had  yet  encountered.— 7.  Kings  of  Par- 
ihia.  [Arsacbs,  6,  9,  13.]  — 8.  Of  Pergamiis,  son 
of  Menodotus  ; but  his  mother  having  had  an 
amour  with  Mithridnies  the  Great,  he  was  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  in  reality  the  son  of  that 
monarch.  The  king  himself  Ifostowed  great  care 
on  bis  education  ; and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
have  exercised  the  chief  control  o\*cr  the  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a subsequent  period  he 
served  under  Julius  Cae«ar  in  the  Alexandrian  war 
(48)  ; and  after  the  defeat  of  Phamoces  in  the 
following  year  (47),  Caesar  bestom-cd  upon  Mithri- 
dates  the  kingdom  of  the  BoRpnrns,  and  also  the 
tetrarchy  of  the  Galatians.  Rut  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus  still  remained  to  be  won,  fur  Asan- 
der,  who  bad  revolted  against  Phamaces,  was  in 
fact  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  Mithridates 
having  attempted  to  expel  Asander,  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Kithrid&tit  Begio  (M<9p«5drot;  x«ga),  a dis- 
trict of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
river  Rhn  ( Hb/^u),  so  called  because  it  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  last  Mithridates,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudins. 

MItjrltei.  [MrTiLXNK.] 

Mnat4af  (MeaWasb  of  Patara  in  T^ycia,  not  of 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  was  a pupil  of  Rmtosthenes 
and  a grammarian  of  considerable  celebrity.  He 
wrote  2 works,  one  of  a chorographical  description, 
entitled  Peripiut  (rivplirAour),  and  the  other  a 
collection  of  oracles  given  at  Delphi. 

Mn&m&  i.  e.  memory,  one  of  the  3 

Muses  who  were  in  early  times  worshipped  nt 
Ascra  in  Bocotia.  There  seems  to  hare  b^n  also 
a tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses,  for  Ovid  [Met.  v.  268)  calls  them  Mnemo- 
nides ; unless  this  l>e  only  an  abridged  form  for 
the  daughters  of  Mnemoivtie.  [Musas.] 

](&eii)t6fjhi8  < Viyiifju}irvvj}\  i.  e.  memor)',  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanidet,  became 
by  Zeas  the  mother  of  the  Mutes. 

Mneaarchiu  (Mniirapxot)-  1-  Son  of  Rupbron 
or  Euthyphron,  and  father  of  Pythagoras.  He  was 
genermlir  believed  not  to  have  been  of  purely 
Greek  origin.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
longed  to  the  Tyrrhenians  qf  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  an  engraver  of  rings. 
According  to  other  accounts,  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Pytba^ras  was  Marmaciis,  whooe  father  Hip- 
pasus  came  from  Phlius.  — 8.  Grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  son  of  Pyth^ras  and  Theano. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  succeeded  Aristaeus 
as  president  of  the  Pythagorean  school.- 8.  A 
Stoic  philosopher,  a disciple  of  Panaetius.  Hnurished 
about  B.  c.  110,  and  taught  nt  Athens.  Among 
hu  pupils  was  Antioclius  of  Ascaloii. 
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Knealclet  (Mn^oarX^f),  one  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian oniets  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  w*as  the  architect 
of  the  Propjfiaea  of  the  Acnipolis,  the  huilding  of 
which  occupied  5 years,  n.c.  437 — 433.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  fell 
from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  mortally  injured,  but  was  cured  by  a herb 
which  Athena  showed  to  Pericles  in  a dream. 

ICneaithdai  (MKntrtdcor),  a physician,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the  4th 
century  b.  c.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  comic  poet 
Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a gnmt  reputation,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  others. 

llnMter  a celebrated  pantomime 

actor  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  was 
also  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  empress  Messiilimt, 
and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of  the  latter. 

Xneitlieus,  a Trojan,  who  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Memmii. 

(Mwa^irts,  Md^a : Mwa^rai,  Mon- 
bltae : O.  T.  Moab.  fur  both  country  and  people), 
a diitrict  of  Arabia  Petraoa,  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  the  river  .Arnon  (HWv'cf-JfojVA,  the  bound- 
ary between  Palestine  and  Arabia)  on  the  N.,  to 
Zoar,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S.. 
between  the  Amoritos  on  the  N.,  the  Midianiles 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Edomites  on  the  8.,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  Israclitish  conquest  of  Canaan.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  coumiy  of  Moab  had  extended 
N.-w-ards,  beyond  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jabbok,  but  it  hod  been  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Amorilcs.  The  plains  E.  of  the  Jordan 
were,  how'ever,  still  called  the  plains  of  Moab.  The 
Moabites  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Israelites  on 
their  march  to  Canaan  ; but  Dal.ik,  king  of  Moab, 
through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did  what  he  could 
to  harm  them,  first  by  his  vmn  attempt  to  induce 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the  people  whom  a 
divine  impulse  forced  him  to  bless,  and  then  by 
seducing  them  to  worship  Baal-peor.  Hence  the 
hereditary  enmity  between  the  Israelites  and 
Moabites,  and  the  threntenings  denounced  against 
Moab  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of 
the  Judges  they  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  w'ith  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalekit<^,  and  held  it  for  18  years  (Judges 
iii.  12  full.).  They  were  conquered  by  David,  after 
the  partition  of  whose  kingdom  they  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They  revolted  after  the 
death  of  Ahab  (fi.c  896)  and  appear  to  have  be- 
come virtually  independent ; and  afivr  the  fo 
tribes  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  the  Moabites 
teem  to  have  recovered  the  N.  port  of  their  ori- 
ginal territory.  They  were  subdued  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  other  nations  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine, very  soon  after  the  Babylonian  conquest  of 
Judaea,  after  which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a dis- 
tinct nation,  but,  after  a few  references  to  them, 
they  disappear  in  the  genera]  name  of  the  Arabians. 
The  name  Moabitis.  however,  was  still  applied  to 
the  district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Arnon  (the  & 
frontier  of  Peraea,  or  Palestine  K.  of  the  .Fordan), 
and  the  Nabathaei,  in  the  momiUiins  of  Seir.  I'bc 
Moabites  were  a kindred  race  with  the  Hebrews, 
being  descended  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot, 
They  worshipped  Baal-Peor  and  Chemosh  with 
most  licentious  rites,  and  they  sometimes  offered 
human  snerihees.  Their  government  was  monarchi- 
cal. They  were  originally  a pastoral  |ieop1e  ; but 
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the  exceteiee  fertility  of  their  couitry,  which  i«  a 
mountainotu  tract  intersected  with  rich  valleys  and 
numerous  streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  succeM 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  niina  of  towns  and 
traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the  face  of 
the  country,  show  how  populous  and  prosperous  it 
was.  The  chief  city,  Ar  or  Babbatll-Xrab,  afL 
Ar«opoU«  (/?o56a,  Hu.),  was  about  25  miles  S.  of 
the  Anion. 

XodMtiiitis,  Herennltu.  a Roman  jurist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  Maximinus  and  the  Oordians,  a.  d. 
*222 — 244.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger  Maxi- 
minus.  Though  Modestinus  is  the  lat^  of  the 
great  Roman  jurists,  he  ranks  among  the  most 
distinmisbed.  There  are  345  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
from  his  writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  labours. 

Mbdestus,  a military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
LAdlui  d«  Voendmli$  Rei  3fi7i^aris,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Tacitus,  A.  D.  275.  It  is  very  brief, 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest.  Printed  in  all 
the  chief  collections  of  Scripions  ds  Rb  Miliiari, 

Modiola  (iVoasa).  a town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  river  Lambms,  N.  of  Mediolanum 
(Afilan\  where  Theodoric  built  a palace,  and 
Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  Langobards,  a splendid 
church,  which  still  contains  many  of  the  precious 
gifts  of  this  queen. 

Xddin  (Modsli^,  •eels',  or  iel^>.  a little  village 
on  a mountain  N.  of  I^ydda  or  Diospolis,  on  the 
extreme  N.W.  of  Judaea,  celebrated  as  the  native 
place  of  the  Maccabaean  family.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain. 

JCoenof,  Xoenis,  Xaeniu,  or  Kenoa  (3fam), 
a river  in  Germany,  which  rises  in  the  Sudeti 
Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Her- 
rounduri  and  the  Agri  decumatee  of  the  Romans, 
and  flills  into  the  Rhine  opposite  Mogontiacum. 

Xoerif  or  Xyrifl  a king  of 

I^ypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  reigned  some  900 
years  before  his  own  visit  to  ^at  country,  which 
teems  to  have  been  about  b.  a 450.  VVe  hear  of 
Moeris  that  he  formed  the  lake  known  by  his  name, 
and  joined  it  by  a canal  to  the  Nile,  in  ord»  to 
receive  the  waters  of  the  river  when  they  were 
superabundant,  and  to  sapply  the  defect  when  they 
did  not  rise  sufficiently.  In  the  lake  he  built  2 
pyramids  on  each  of  which  was  a stone  itatne, 
seated  on  a throne,  and  intended  to  represent  him- 
self nnd  his  wife. 

Xooris  commonly  called  Xoerii  Atti* 

data,  a distinguished  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
work  still  extant,  entitled  ’Arriiiral,  though 

the  title  varies  somewhat  ia  different  moniiscripta. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  the  author  nothing  is 
known.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  lived  about  | 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ  His 
treatise  is  a sort  of  comparison  of  the  Attic  with 
other  Greek  dialects  ; consisting  of  a list  of  Attic 
words  Olid  expressions,  which  are  illustrated  by 
those  of  other  dialects,  especially  the  common  Greek.  i 
Edited  by  Pierson,  Lugd.  Bat.  1759.  | 

Xoerii  XAcma  (Molpior  or  MolpAov  Xl^mf : 
Birkei-^-KfroHn  \ a great  lake  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  in  Middle  Eg^'pt,  need  for  the  reception 
and  subsequent  distribution  of  a part  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile.  It  was  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  have  been  dug  by  king  Moeris  ; but  it  is  really 
a nat«iral,  and  not  on  artificial  lake. 

Xeero  or  Xyro  a poetess  of 
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Byzantium,  wife  of  Andromachus  sumamed  Philo- 
logus,  and  mother  of  the  grammarian  and  tragic 
poet  Homenu,  lived  about  u.  a 300.  She  wrote 
epic,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poems. 

Xoeroolaa  (Mo4g<MrA^r),  an  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  Salamia,  was  a contemporary  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  like  him  an  opponent  of  Philip  and 
Alexander. 

Xoeiiai,  called  by  the  Greeks  Xyain 
also  M.  fr  Zitfmwji,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mysia 
in  Asia),  a country  of  Europe,  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  M.  Haemus,  which  separated  it  from 
Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Scordtit,  which 
separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  M. 
Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savui,  which 
separated  it  from  Illyricum  and  Punnonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  £L  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  <SrrrKi  and  Bulgaria^ 
This  country  was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, but  does  not  appear  to  have  l^n  foraully 
constituted  a Roman  province  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  originally 
only  one  province,  bat  was  afterwards  formed  into 
2 provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
by  Trajan),  called  Mouia  Superior  and  Moesia 
hi/trior^  the  former  being  the  western,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  countT}*,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  river  C^brus  or 
Ciabrus,  a tributary  of  the  Danube.  When  Au- 
relian  surrendered  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the 
S.  of  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Moesia 
was  called  Dacia  Aare/mm';  and  this  new  pro- 
vince wM  divided  into  Dacia  Apenris,  the  dis- 
trict along  the  Danube,  and  Dada  /n/erior,  the 
district  S.  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia.  In  the  reign  of  Valens,  some  of 
the  Goths  croseed  the  Danube  and  settled  in 
Moesia.  These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  Moeso- 
Goths,  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic  about  the 
middle  of  the  4tb  century.  The  original  inhabit- 
anu  of  the  country,  called  Xoeai  by  the  Romans, 
and  Kyti  (Mvaol)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a Thracian 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  as 
the  Triballi,  Pbucini,  Ac. 

Xogontl&oam,  Xog:onti&eTua  or  Xagontifr- 
cum  (Afatar  or  Afayenos).  a town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Moenus  {Mam\  was  situated  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vongiones,  and  was  subsequently  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Germania  Priroa.  It  was  a 
Roman  municipium,  and  was  fonnded,  or  at  least 
enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Drusus.  It  was  always 
occupied  by  a strong  Roman  garrison,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  downfall  of  the  empire  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  Roman  fortresses  on  the  Rhine. 

Xoirae  (Molpai)  called  Parcaa  by  the  Romans, 
the  Fates.  Moira  properly  signifies  ^ a shore,** 
and  as  a personification  **  the  deity  who  assigns  to 
every  man  his  fate  or  bis  share.**  Homer  usually 
speaks  of  one  Moira,  and  only  once  mentioni  the 
Moirac  in  the  plural.  {IL  zxiv.  29.)  In  his 
poems  Moira  is  fate  personified,  which,  at  the 
birth  of  man,  spins  out  the  thnad  of  his  future  life, 
follows  his  steps,  and  directs  the  eonsequences  of 
; his  actions  aeoordtng  to  the  counsel  of  the  gods, 
j But  the  personification  of  his  Moira  is  not  complete; 
I for  he  mentions  no  particular  appearance  of  the 
I goddess,  no  attribut^  and  no  parentage.  Hit 
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Mntr*  ii  therefore  quite  tjnonjnout  with  Jim 
(Alffa).  — In  Hesiod  the  penooificntiou  of  the 
Moiree  U complete.  He  culle  them  daoghtert  of 
Z(‘ue  and  Themie,  and  makee  them  S in  number, 
fit.  dotbo,  or  the  spinning  fate ; LaehMU,  or  the 
one  who  aMignt  to  man  hU  &te ; and  Atropoit  or 
the  fiite  that  cannot  be  aroided.  Later  writers 
differ  in  their  genealogy  of  the  Moirae  from  that 
of  Hesiod;  thus  they  are  called  children  of  £rebus  i 
and  Night,  of  Cronos  and  Night,  of  Oe  and 
Ooeanus,  or  lastly  of  Ananke  or  NecessitT.^Tbe 
.character  and  nature  of  the  Moime  are  differently 
described  at  diderent  timet  and  by  different 
anthors.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  diYtnitiee  of 
fate  in  tbe  strict  sense  of  the  tenn,  and  sometimes 
only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  duration  of  hu- 
man  life. — In  tbe  fwroer  charaeter  they  take  care 
that  tbe  fate  assigned  to  every  being  by  eternal 
laws  may  take  its  course  witbcmt  obstruction  ; and 
Zeua,  as  well  as  tbe  other  gods  and  men,  must 
submit  to  them.  Th^  assign  to  tbe  Eiinnyea, 
who  inflict  tbe  punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their 
proper  functions  ; and  with  them  they  direct  fate 
according  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  sisters  of  the  Erinnyea.  These 
grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by 
the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  sceptres,  the 
symbol  of  docninioa.'-~The  Moirae,  as  the  divinities 
of  the  duration  of  hmnin  life,  which  is  determined 
by  the  two  points  of  birth  and  of  death,  are  con- 
ceived either  as  goddesses  of  birth  or  as  goddesses 
of  death,  and  hence  their  immber  was  3,  as  at 
Delphi,  and  was  subeequently  increased  to  3.  The 
distribution  of  the  funetioos  among  tbe  3 was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  And  all  3 de- 
scribed as  spinning,  although  this  should  be  the 
function  of  Clotho  alone,  who  is  moreover  often 
mentioned  alone  as  the  representative  of  all.  As 
goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin  the  tbrei^  of  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  and  even  prophesy  the  fata  of  tbe 
newly  bom,  they  are  mentioned  along  with  Ilithyia, 
who  is  called  their  companion.  The  symbol  with 
which  they,  or  rather  Clotho  alone,  are  represented 
to  indicate  this  function,  is  a spindle,  and  the  idea 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  fitr,  that  sometimes 
we  read  of  their  breaking  or  cutting  off  tbe  thread 
when  life  is  to  end.  Being  goddesses  of  fate,  they 
must  necessarily  know  the  future,  which  at  times 
they  reveal,  and  thus  become  prophetic  divinities. 
As  goddesses  of  death,  they  appesir  together  with 
tbe  Kms  and  tbe  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom 
they  are  even  conlbiinded.  For  the  same  reason 
they,  along  with  the  Charitas,  lead  Persephone  out 
of  the  lower  world  into  the  r^ons  of  light.  The 
various  epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Moirae 
geaecally  refer  to  tho  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
■teinuess  of  fista.  They  bad  sanctuaries  in  many 
parts  of  Greece.  The  poets  sometimes  describe 
tboffl  as  aged  and  hideous  women,  and  even  as 
lama,  to  xndicata  the  slow  march  of  fiua ; but  in 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  as  grave  maidens, 
with  diffarent  attribute^  vis.,  Clotho  with  a spindle 
or  a roll  (the  book  of  fate);  Lackasis  pmnting  with 
a staff  to  the  globe;  and  Atropoa  with  a pair  of 
scalea,  or  a sundial,  or  a cutting  instnimaDt. 

XoUdna.  [Molionbs.] 

XoIISms  or  (MoAmswc,  MoX/ose, 

MoXiaWfloi),  that  is,  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  to 
called  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are  also 
ealled  JetoridM  or  Aetoriom  {*kKTQpimr*)  after 
their  reputed  fiitber  Actor,  the  husband  of  Molione, 
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though  they  were  generally  renrdod  as  the  sons 
of  Poseidon.  According  to  a late  tradition,  they 
were  bom  out  of  an  egg ; and  it  is  further  stated, 
that  their  bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had 
only  one  body,  but  2 heads,  4 arms,  and  4 1^^ 
Homer  mentions  nmie  of  these  extraordinary  cir^ 
cumsu&ncee;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Moliones, 
when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedition  of  the 
Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pylians.  They 
are  represented  as  nephews  of  Angeas,  king  of  the 
Epeans.  When  Hercules  marched  against  Aiigeas, 
the  latter  entmsted  the  oonduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Moliones ; but  as  Heitules  was  taken  ill,  he  con- 
cluded peace  with  Augeaa,  whcretipon  his  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Molionidae.  In 
order  to  take  venoeance,  he  afterwards  slew  them 
near  Geonae,  on  tne  frontiers  of  Argolis,  when  the< 
had  been  sent  from  Elis  to  sacriflce  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  on  behalf  of  the  town.— The  Moliones  are 
mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor  in  the  chariot 
race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  Cteatus  was  tbe  fisther  of  Amphimachus  by 
Theronice ; and  Eurytus,  of  Thalpitis  by  Themphone. 
Their  eons  Amphimachus  and  Thaipius  M the 
Epeans  to  Troy. 

Molo.  surname  of  Apollonius,  the  rhetorician  of 
Rhodes.  [Apollonius,  No.  2.] 

Molochath.  [Mulucha.] 

Iffllossi  (MoAooo’oi),  a people  in  Epinis,  who 
inhabited  a narrow  slip  of  country,  ealled  after 
them  KoIomU  (Mo^oo-oia)  or  Huloisis,  which 
extended  from  the  Aous,  along  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Anchthna,  as  fiu*  u the  Ambrimian  gnlf.  The 
Molosti  were  a Greek  people,  who  claim^  descent 
from  Molouua,  the  sou  of  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemui) 
and  Andromache,  and  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thessaly  into  Epirus,  under  the  guidance 
Pyrrhus  bimselC.  In  their  new  abodes  they  inter- 
mingled with  the  origioal  inhabitants  of  the  land 
and  with  the  Deighbouring  Illyrian  tribes,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  weye  regarded  by  the 
other  Greeks  as  half  barbarians.  They  were, 
however,  by  far  tbe  most  powerful  people  in 
Epirus,  and  their  kings  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  tho  whole  of  the  countiy'.  The 
first  of  their  kings,  who  took  tbe  title  of  king  of 
Epirus,  was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy 
E.&  326.  [Epirus.]  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Mulosii  was  PassaIkh*,  but  Ambracia  after- 
wards became  tbeir  chief  town,  and  the  residence 
of  tbeir  kings.  The  Molossian  hounds  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prised  for 
hunting. 

Molyerium  (Mok^peier,  also  MoX^irpeio,  Mo* 
Avupla:  MoAvirptof,  MoAv«pi«i/9,  MoAiMrpaios),  a 
town  in  the  most  S.dv  part  of  Aetolia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  CorititLitn  gulf,  gave  tbe  name  of 
Rhiom  Molycriura  ('Pier  MoAoupiov)  to  tbe  neigh- 
bouring prommitory  of  Antirrhium.  1 1 was  founded 
by  the  Corinthiaas,  but  was  afterwards  taken  pow 
session  of  by  the  Aetolians. 

Mfrmeaipliis  PojKNt^/Tlef,  or  ilfo- 

e.  Lowr  ilfemyiAw),  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Moroemphites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  tbe  lake  Mareotis. 

Xdmus  (Mw^of),  tbe  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure. is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called  in 
Hesiod  the  son  of  night.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
censured  in  the  roan  fonaed  by  Hephaestus,  that 
a little  door  bad  not  been  left  in  his  breast,  so  as 
to  unable  one  to  look  into  his  secret  thoughts. 
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Xona  (Anpfe^)^  an  island  oiT  the  coast  of  the 
Ordovices  iu  Britain,  was  one  of  the  chief  •eats  of 
the  Druids.  It  was  invaded  hv  Suetonius  Paiili- 
nus  A.  D.  61,  and  was  conquered  by  Agricola,  7U. 
Caesar  (/i.  f*’.  v.  13).  erroneously  describes  this 
island  os  half  way  between  Britannia  and  Hi- 
berni^  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  that  the  Muna  of  Caesar  is  the  IiJe  o/*  A/on  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  be  received  a false 
report  respecting  the  real  position  of  Mona,  espe- 
ci^ly  since  all  other  ancient  writers  give  the  name 
of  Mona  to  the  /s/e  o/  Anjjlaey^  and  the  name  of 
the  latter  island  is  likely  to  have  been  mentioned 
to  Cnesar  on  account  of  its  celebrity  in  connection 
with  the  Druids. 

Xon&esea.  1.  A Parthian  general  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Parwi.  iii.  6.  9)  is  probably  the  same 
as  Surenas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
CMSfus.«*3.  A Parthian  noble,  who  deserted  to 
Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade  Parthia,  but  soon 
nfterw'ards  returned  to  the  Parthian  king  Phraates. 
-•3.  A general  of  the  Parthian  king,  V'ologesesl., 
in  the  reign  of  Nero, 

Xonapla  or  Monarliut  (/s/e  o/ A/iua), an  island 
between  Britannia  and  Hibernia. 

Xonda  or  Xoaida  ( )« a river  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  between 
the  Tagus  and  Durios. 

Mbnata,  a surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans, 
by  which  she  was  characterised  as  the  protectress 
of  money.  Under  this  name  she  bad  a temple  on 
the  Capitoline,  in  which  there  was  at  the  same 
time  the  mint,  just  as  the  public  treasury  w'as  in 
the  temple  of  Sutum.  The  t -mple  had  be^  vowed 
by  the  dictator  L.  Furius  in  a battle  against  the 
Aurunci,  and  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  stood.  Mo- 
neta  signifies  the  mint ; but  some  writers  found 
such  a meaning  too  plain.  Thus  Livius  Andronicus 
used  Moueta  as  a translatinn  of  Mnemosyne  (M*^ 
HOiTvyri).  and  tiius  ipade  her  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  or  Camcnae.  Cicero  relates,  that  during 
an  earthquake,  a voice  was  heard  issuing  fri»m  the 
temple  of  Juim  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
{monens)  that  a pregnant  sow  shonid  be  sacrificed. 
A somewhat  more  probable  reason  for  the  name  is 
given  by  Suidas,  though  be  assigns  it  to  too  late  a 
time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarenlines, 
he  says,  the  Koroaus  l^ing  in  want  of  money, 
preyed  to  Juno,  and  were  told  by  the  goddess, 
that  money  would  not  be  wanting  to  them,  so  long 
as  they  would  hght  with  the  anus  of  justice.  As 
the  Homans  by  experience  found  the  truth  of  the 
w ords  of  Juno,  they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her 
festiv'al  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Konlma  (Moi'f/xn),  a Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratonicea,  in  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  was  the  wife 
of  Mithndates,  but  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
this  monarch,  when  he  Hed  into  Armenia,  B.  C.  7'J. 

Monoeci  Portiu,  also  H«nniUi  Monoeoi  Portos 
(A/ooooo),  A port-town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
between  Nicnea  and  Albium  I ntemelium,  founded 
by  the  Massilians,  was  situated  on  a promontory 
(hence  the  arjt  Afonoeci  of  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  801), 
and  possessed  a temple  of  Hercules  Monoecus, 
from  whom  the  place  derived  iu  name.  The 
harbour,  though  small  and  exposed  to  the  S.K. 
wind,  was  of  importance,  as  it  was  the  only  one 
•n  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Liguria. 

XotttAaiui,  OortiLna,  was  exiled  by  Nero. 
A.  D.  67  i but  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  at 
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his  father*!  petition.  On  the  aceemion  of  Ves. 
pasian.  he  Tenemently  attacked  in  the  senate  the 
notonons  delator,  Aquilius  Hegulus.  If  the  same 
person  with  the  Curtios  Montanus  satirised  by 
Juvenal  (iv.  lU7,  131,  zi.  34),  Montanus  in  later 
life  sullied  the  fair  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  youth  ; 
for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a corpulent  epicure, 
a parasite  of  Domitian,  and  a hackneyed  declairoer. 

XoatAnns,  Yoltifoiu,  an  orator  and  declaimer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  his  propensity 
to  rehne  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  was  named 
the  “Ovid**  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  He  was 
convicted  on  a charge  of  majestas,  and  died  an 
exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  a.  o.  *J5. 

Xoptia  or  Xopso|^  an  ancient  name  of  Pam- 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsos,  the  mythical  leader 
of  certain  Greeks  who  were  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  as  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  name  appears 
more  than  once  in  the  ge<^rmphical  names  in 
Cilicia.  (See  e.  g.  MopstrcRXNS,  Mopscbutia.) 

Xopilaia  M<hlnot),atown  of  Thessaly 

in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a hill  of  tlie  samo  name 
between  Tempe  and  Larissa. 

Hopsticrteb  or  be.  Bo 

Sprinp  Afopua)^  a city  of  Cilicia  Campestria,  on 
the  8.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  1*J  Roman  miles 
from  Tarsus,  was  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Constantius  died,  a.  d.  364. 

XopanetUa,  (Mdi/rou  ^orfo,  Mo^oueor/o,  i.  e. 
the  Uearik  of  Afcfpeu^  also  Mdifwv  wdAu  and  : 

: Maroistra,  in  the  Middle  Ages : A/rssis), 
an  important  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on  l»oth 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  12  Roman  miles  from 
iu  mouth,  on  the  mad  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  the 
beautiful  plain  called  rd  *AA^7oy  vsSfor,  was  a 
ctvitas  iibera  under  the  Romans.  The  2 paru  of 
the  city  were  connected  by  a handsome  bridge 
built  by  Constantius  over  the  Pyramus.  In  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  is  notable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesiia. 

Xopaiu  (Mdijwr).  1 Son  of  Ampyx  or  Am- 
preus  by  the  nymph  Chloris.  Being  a seer,  be 
was  al»o  called  a son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  w’as  one  of  the  Lapithae  of  Oeebalia  or  Ti- 
taeron  (Thessaly),  and  took  part  in  the  combat 
At  the  wedding  of  Pirithons.  He  was  one  of 
the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  also  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  was  a himons  prophet  among  the 
ArgonauU.  He  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite  of  a 
snake,  and  was  bnried  there  by  the  ArgonauU. 
He  was  afterwards  wonhipped  ns  an  orncular 
herov  <8.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  the  danghter 
of  Tiresias,  and  also  a celebrated  seer.  He  con- 
tended in  prophecy  with  Olchas  at  Colophon, 
and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  latter  in  pro- 
phetic power.  (Cau^HAa.)  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  Mallos  in  Cilicia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  socr  Ainphilochus.  A dispute  arose 
between  the  two  seen  respecting  the  possession 
of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in  comliat  by  each 
other's  hand.  Mopsus  had  an  nmole  at  Mallos, 
which  existed  as  late  as  the  lime  of  Strabo. 

Xorganaom,  Xorgantina,  Xorgantla,  Kor- 

gBUtla  i Mopydvrton^  Mopyayrltrtf ; Mop7o>w7ref, 

Murffentinus),  a town  in  Sicily  found^  by  the 
Morgetns,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy 
by  the  Oenotrians.  According  to  Livy  (xxiv.  27) 
this  city  was  situated  on  the  K.  coast,' probably  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Symaethus ; but  accordim;  to 
other  writen  it  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
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inland,  S.  R.  of  Agyrium,  and  near  the  SymvthoA.  I 
The  neiuhboarinff  country  produced  good  wine.  | 

Xorgdtes  (M<^ryirr«r),  nn  ancient  people  in  the  | 
S.  of  Italy.  Accordiiiff  to  Strabo  they  dwelt  in  | 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hhegiuni,  but  being  drireii 
out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians  croaaed  orer  to 
Sicily  and  then*  founded  the  town  of  Morgantium. 
According  to  Dionyaiui  of  Ilalicaniaasua,  Morges 
wa«  the  fUcce«»or  of  the  Oenotrian  king  ltalua.and 
hoapitably  received  Siculus,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  I^tium  by  the  Aborigines,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  earlier  Oenotriaiis  were  called  Italietet^ 
Jifor^tU*  and  SieuHi  according  to  this  account,  the 
Morgetes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a branch  of  the 
Oen<  triana. 

Xoria  or  Xor^a  (Mo^pioe  ffpot),  a mountain  of 
Judaea,  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  temple  was  built.  [Jsru- 
8ALRM.] 

Xorun^e  the  N.W.  district  of 

Cappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  llalys,  assigned 
under  the  Romans  to  Galatia.  Its  m«'adows  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

Kdrllli,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  W.  of  the 
Nervii  and  Menapii,  and  the  most  N.dr  people  in 
all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them  efTmai  iominum 
( Aat.  viii.  7-7).  They  dwelt  on  the  coast,  opposite 
Britain,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
between  Oaul  and  Britain,  which  is  hence  some- 
times called  Fntum  A/urt»orimi  or  Mori»um. 
They  were  a brave  and  W’arlike  people.  Their 
country  was  covered  with  woods  and  marshes. 
Their  principal  town  was  Gksoriacitm. 

Korlof  (Mwpiof  I.  a small  river  in  Doeotia,  a S. 
tributary  of  the  Cephissua,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Thurion  near  Chaeron^ 

Xormo  (Mnp^,also  Mop^toXv«ry},  Mop^toAvirsTor), 
a female  spectre,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
frighten  children. 

XorphetiB  (Mop^vs,),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreama  The  name  signihes  the  fa> 
sbioner  or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or  formed 
the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the  sleeper. 

Xort,  called  ThanitOB  {Bdmros)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
Heath  docs  not  appear  as  a distinct  divinity, 
though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of  Sleep, 
together  with  whom  he  carries  the  Iwdy  of  Sar- 
p^on  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  country  of 
tlie  Lycians.  In  Hesiod  he  is  a son  of  Night 
ond  a brother  of  Her  and  Sleep,  and  Death  and 
Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In  the  Alcestis 
of  Kuripides,  where  Heath  comes  upon  the  stage, 
he  appears  aa  an  austere  priest  of  Hades  in  a dark 
robe  and  with  the  sacrificial  sword,  with  which 
he  cuts  off  a lock  of  a dying  person,  and  devotes 
it  to  the  lower  world.  On  the  whole,  later  poets 
describe  Death  as  a sad  or  terrific  being  (Horat. 
Cirm.  L 4.  13  ; ■Sat.  ii.  1.  57)  : but  the  l^st  artists 
of  the  Greeks,  avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be 
displeasing.  al:«ndoned  the  idea  suraested  to  them 
by  the  poets,  and  represented  Death  under  a more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  Night 
was  represented  wUh  two  boys,  one  black  and  the 
other  white ; and  at  Sparta  there  were  statues  of 
both  Death  and  Sleep.  Both  were  usually  re- 
presented as  slumbering  youths,  or  as  genii  with 
torches  tnmed  upside  down.  There  are  traces 
of  sacrifices  haring  been  oflTered  to  Death,  but 
DO  tomples  are  mentioned  anywhere. 

Xorychus  (Mdpux<”)t  ^ tragic  poet,  a con- 
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temporary  of  Aristophaoet,  noted  especially  for 
bis  ffluttony  and  efiTeminacy. 

M5aa  {Afoot  or  Afrase),  a river  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  rises  in  Ml  Vogesus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  fiows  first  N.E.  and  then  N.vV.,  and 
falls  into  the  Vahalis  or  VV.  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

Motcha  (Mdcr^a : Afutcat)^  an  important  sea- 
port on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Arabw  Felix,  N.W.  of 
Syagrus,  the  E.-most  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
(Hat  ei-//ad)i  a chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  Arabia. 

Koiohi  (Md<rx<’0*  a people  of  Asia,  whose  ter- 
ritory {if  Moaxotft^  Moschorum  Tractus)  formed 
originally  the  S.  part  of  Colchia,  but,  at  the  time  of 
Angustua,  vras  divided  between  Colchia,  Iberia, 
and  Armenia. 

llotchloi  Xontos,  or  -lotii  Xoni  (r^  Mo<rx<a& 
opTi:  Alnjuli\  a range  of  mountains  extending  S. 
and  S.W.  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to 
that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Colchia  and  Iberia : named  after  the 
Muschi,  who  dwelt  among  them.  Though  lofty, 
they  were  well  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their 
lower  slopes  were  planted  with  vines. 

Kotchion  (Moo’xfwi'),  a Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a short  Greek  tzeatise  ^ On  Female  Dis- 
eases,** is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  century  after  ChrisL  The  work 
is  edited  by  Dewez,  Vienn.  1793. 

Xofohiu  (Md^rxor),  of  Syracuse,  a grammarian 
and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  B.  c.  25U.  Suidas 
says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Aristarchus. 
According  to  this  statement  his  date  ought  to  be 
placed  later ; but  he  calls  himself  a pupil  of  Bion, 
in  the  idyl  in  which  be  bewails  the  death  of  the 
latter  [BionJ.  There  are  4 of  his  idyls  extant. 
He  writes  with  elegance  and  liveliness  ; hut  he  is 
inferior  to  Bion,  and  comes  still  further  behind 
Theocritus.  His  style  labours  under  an  exceas  of 
polish  and  omamenL  For  editions  see  Bion. 

Xotalla  {Afotel  or  A/ose//e),  a river  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  rises  in  Ml  Vogesus,  fiowt  N.E.  through 
the  territories  of  the  Treviri,  and  falls  iuto  the 
Rhine  at  Coofiuentes  {CuUtnt).  This  river  forms 
the  subject  of  a descriptive  poem  by  Ausonius. 

Xofttai  (Mo<m7ro/,  Md(rriea,  MoMrr^rn,  Miar. 
a city  of  Lydia,  in  the  llyrcauian  plain,  S.K. 
of  Tbyatira,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  a.  d.  17.  Its 
coins  arc  numerous. 

Uosyehloi.  [ Lbunos.] 

Xosynoaoi  (MotrvFoucoi,  Moctriieoziroi),  or  Xo- 
tyni  or  XOMyni  (Mooveoi,  Moaowol),  a people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Fontus,  £.  of  the 
Cbalybes  and  the  city  of  Cerasus,  celebrated  for 
their  warlike  spirit  and  savage  customs,  which  are 
described  by  Xenophon  {AuaU  iv.  4,  v.  4),  Their 
name  was  derived  from  the  conical  wooden  houses 
in  which  they  dwelL  Their  government  was  very 
curious : a king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly 
guarded  in  a house  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
maintained  at  the  public  cost ; but  as  soon  as  he 
displeased  the  commons,  they  literally  stopped  the 
supplies,  and  starved  him  to  death. 

Xotltfine.  [Msthonr.] 

Xot&ca  (MdroMtfo;  Mutycensis:  Afodica),  a 
town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  promontory 
PachynuB  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Moty- 
ebanus  {Fimtt/it  di  fioffuta).  Since  both  Cicero  and 
Pliny  call  the  inhabitants  Mutycenses,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  AftUj/ca  is  tbe  more  correct  form  of  the 
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niune.  This  town  most  not  be  omfoixnded  with 

the  more  celebrated  Motya. 

Xotta  : MoruoZot),  an  ancient  town  in 

the  K.W.  of  Sicily,  aitiuited  on  a imaU  inland 
{I$oia  di  Mexxo)  only  6 stadia  from  the  coast, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a mole.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  territory  of  the 
Elymi.  It  possessed  a good  harbour,  and  was  in 
early  times  one  of  the  most  dourishing  cities  of 
Sicily.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  taken  from  them  by  Diont*sms 
of  Syracose,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Himilco,  who  transplanted  all 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Lilybaenm,  which 
he  had  founded  in  its  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  397. 
From  this  time  it  disappears  from  history. 

Xotyohintu.  [Motoca.] 

Ktlcla,  daughter  of  Q.  Mucius  Seaeyola,  the 
augur,  consul  s.  c.  95,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  by 
whom  she  had  2 sons,  Cneius  ond  Sextus,  and  a 
daughter,  Pumpoia.  She  was  divorced  by  Pompey 
in  6’J.  She  next  married  M.  Aemilitis  Scaurtit, 
a step-son  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  In  39,  Mueia 
went  to  Sicily  to  mediate  between  her  son  Sex. 
Pompey  and  Angtistus.  She  was  H?iag  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actiom,  31.  Augustus 
treated  her  with  neat  respect. 

Xuoiintu.  L P.  Lieinltu  Crawu  Diyaa 
KueUnos,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaeeola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Craasus  Dives. 
He  was  consul  B.  c.  131,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Aristonieus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  latter.  He  succeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
pontifex  maximus.  He  was  distinguished  both 
as  an  orator  and  a lawyer.  ~ 8.  Lidnlua  Xu- 
d&ntu,  three  times  consul  in  a.  O.  52,  70,  and 
75.  On  Nero's  death  in  68,  Mucianos  bad  the 
command  of  the  prorince  of  S3rria  ; and  he  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  to  Vespasian,  when  the  latter 
resolved  to  seize  the  imperial  throne.  As  soon 
%s  Vetpaatan  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Mneianns 
set  oQt  for  Europe  to  oppose  Vitellius  ; but  the 
Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Antonius 
Primus  [Primus],  before  Mucianos  entered  Italy. 
Antonius  however  had  to  surrender  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  Mucianos,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Mneianua  was  an  orator 
and  an  historian.  His  powers  of  oratory  are 
greatly  praised  by  Tacitus.  He  made  a colle<^ion 
of  the  speeches  of  the  republican  period,  whicti  he 
published  in  11  books  of  A<fa  and  3 of  I^Hoiae. 
The  subject  of  his  history  is  not  mentioned ; but  it 
appears  to  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  East. 

XudnB  8caev6la.  [Scabvola.] 

(Mugillanns),  a town  in  Latmm  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a family  of  the  Papirii  pro> 
bablv  derived  their  name  Mugillanui. 

Xulelber,  a snrnamo  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
he  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  property 
of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their  pur- 
suits. It  ocenrs  frequently  in  the  I^atin  poets. 

Xnlftcha,  Xalra,  or  XoUeliBtlt  (M^Aox^^ : 
Wad  el  .yfultciaoT  Mokaiou^  or  Soarb-<m^HeH>)^  the 
largest  rivvr  of  Mauretania,  rising  in  the  Atlas, 
and  flowing  N.  by  E.  into  the  Gu//  r>f  MelUluk^ 
has  been  successively  the  boundary  between  the 
Mauri  and  the  Massaesvlii,  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia,  Mauretania  Tingitana  and  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  Maroceo  and  Alj^ier.  [Comp.  MaU- 
BBTAJCIA.] 
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Xuaunlua.  1.  L,  tribone  of  the  plebs,  b.  c 
187,  and  praetor  177.«>^  L.,  sarDaii^  Achai- 
ci'8,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor  154.  when  he 
carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  further  Spain, 
against  the  Lositaniaos.  He  was  consul  in  146, 
when  he  woo  for  himself  the  sorname  of  Achaiens, 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Rotniui  prorinoe  of  Achaia.  After  defeating 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  league  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corinth  without  opposition. 
The  city  was  burnt,  rased,  and  abandoned  to  pil- 
iage : the  native  Corinthians  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  the  rarest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  were 
given  up  to  the  rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqneror. 
Polybius  the  historian  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing 
at  draughts  upon  the  fiusfiuiMKi  picture  of  Diony- 
sus by  Aristides ; and  Mummius  himself  was  so 
nnoonscioBS  of  the  real  value  of  his  prise,  that 
he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  earring,  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  exacted 
securities  from  the  masters  of  vessels  who  con- 
veyed the  renuunder  to  Italy,  to  replace  by 
equivalents  any  picture  or  statue  lost  or  injnred 
in  the  passage.  He  remained  in  Greece  during 
the  greater  part  of  145  with  the  title  of  proconsuL 
He  arranged  the  fiscal  and  municipal  constitution 
of  the  newly  acquired  prorince,  and  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  provincials  by  his 
integrity,  jnstice,  and  equanimity.  He  triumphed 
in  145.  He  was  censor  in  142  with  Scipto 
Africanus  tbe  younger.  The  politieal  opinions 
of  Mummius  melin^  to  the  popular  side.^S. 

brother  of  tbe  preceding,  and  his  legatus  at  Co- 
rinth  in  146 — 145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In  political  opinions 
Spurius  was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and 
was  a high  aristocrat.  He  composed  ethical  and 
satirical  epistlea,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's 
age,  and  were  probably  in  the  style  which  Horace 
afterwards  cultivated  so  successfully. 

XtmAtXos  Planoof.  [Plancur] 

Xnada.  L A Roman  colony  and  an  important 
town  in  Hispaaia  Baetiea,  situated  on  a small 
river,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  2 battles  fought 
in  its  neighboorbood,  the  victory  of  Cn.  Scipio 
over  the  C^baginiant  in  b.  c.  216,  and  tbe  im- 
portant victory  of  Jnlitu  Ca«%fir  over  the  sons  of 
Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  fiillen  into  decay 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  site  bf  the 
ancient  town  is  osually  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
village  of  Momda^  S.W.  of  Malaga ; but  Munda 
was  more  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cor- 
dova, and  there  are  mins  of  ancient  n*ans  and 
towers  between  Martas,  Alcandete,  Espejo  and 
Baena,  which  are  conjectured  to  be  the  remains  of 
Mnnda.  A river.  See  Monda. 

Xatjh^bXa  (Movruxfo),  a hill  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeus,  which  formed  the  .citadel  of  the  ports 
of  Athens.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
foot  lay  the  harbour  of  Munyebia,  one  of  the  3 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  fortified  by 
Themistoclca.  The  names  of  these  3 harbours 
were  Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Munyebia.  The  last  was 
the  smallest  and  the  most  E.-ly  of  the  3,  and  is 
called  at  the  present  day  Pkanari : Zea  was 
situated  between  Piraeus  and  Munyebia.  Most 
topographers  have  erroneously  supposed  Phanuri 
to  be  Phaleron,  and  Zca  to  be  Munyebia.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Munyebia  was  very 
narrow,  and  conld  be  closed  by  a chain.  The  hill 
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ofMunycItia  contained  teveml  public  building!.  : 
Of  thcM  the  most  important  were:  (l)a  temple 

of  Artemi*  MunyebU,  in  which  person*  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  rehige  : (2)  The 
Bendideum,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thracian  Artemis 
Bendis,  in  whose  honour  the  fesUTal  of  the  Ben- 
didea  was  celebrated:  (3)  The  theatre  on  the  N.W. 
slope  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  sometimes  held. 

Xtmla,  XurtSft,  or  Kortda,  a sumamc  of 
Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a statue.  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  myiYus,  a 
myrtle).  w*ns  believed  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient  times 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a myrtle  grove  in  the 
front  of  her  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 

Xttrcuj.  L.  Btatlns,  was  Caesar's  legatus,  b.c.  4 A, 
and  praetor  45.  He  went  into  Syria  after  his  year 
of  office  expired ; and  after  Caesar's  death  be<^e 
an  active  supporter  of  the  republican  party.  Cas- 
sius appointed  him  prefect  of  the  fleet.  After  the 
min  of  the  republican  pmty  at  Philippi,  in  42, 
Marcus  went  over  to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  Here 
be  was  assassinated  by  Pompey's  order  at  the 
instigation  of  bis  freedman  Menas^  to  whom  Mar- 
cus had  home  himself  loftily. 

Xarana,  Lioinlna.  The  name  Murena,  which 
is  the  proper  w'ay  of  writing  the  word,  not  Mu- 
racno,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  family  having  a great  liking  for  the 
lamprey  (mnrenaX  and  building  tanks  (vivaria) 
for  them. -*1.  P.,  a man  of  some  literary  know- 
ledge, lost  bit  life  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
B.C.  82.^2.  L,  brother  of  the  preceding,  served 
under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
After  Sulla  had  mode  peace  with  Milbridates  (84), 
Murena  was  left  as  propraetor  in  Asia.  Anxious 
for  distinction,  Murena  sought  a quarrel  with 
Mithridates ; and  after  cariy'ing  on  the  war  for 
2 years,  was  at  length  compelled  by  the  strict 
orders  of  Sulla  to  stop  hostilities.  [See  p.4.52,  a.] 
Murena  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a triumph  in 
81.  He  probably  died  soon  after. ^^3.  L.,  son  of 
the  last,  served  under  his  father  in  the  2nd  Mi- 
tbridatic  war,  and  also  under  Lucullus  in  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  In  65  he  was  praetor,  in  64 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  in  63  w'ls 
elected  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Serv.  Sul- 
picios,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted  a pro- 
secution against  Murena  for  bribiTy  {amfntuM)^  and 
he  was  supported  in  the  matter  by  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  Cn.  Postumius,  and  Serv.  Sulpicius  the 
younger.  Murena  was  defended  by  Q.  Korten- 
oitis,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  and 
M.  Licinius  Cnu*ut.  The  speech  of  Cicero,  which 
is  extant,  was  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. The  orator  handled  his  subject  skilhilly, 
by  making  merry  with  the  formulae  and  the  prac- 
tm  of  the  lawyers,  to  which  class  Sulpicius  be- 
longed, and  with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to 
which  sect  Cato  had  attached  himself.  Murena 
was  acquitted,  and  was  consul  in  the  following 
Tear,  62.  m 4.  A.Terexitiai  Varro  Xurt&a.  pro- 
bably the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by 
A.  Terentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wart 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  bis  property,  and  C.  Procu- 
leins,  a Roman  eques,  is  said  to  have  given  him  a 
•hare  of  bis  own  property.  This  Proculeius  is  called 
the  brother  of  Varro,  but,  if  we  take  the  words  of 
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Horace  literally  (Cbrm.  ii.  2),  Procoloiiis  had  m'>re 
than  one  brother.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  Pro- 
cuieiuB  was  a son  of  the  brother  of  Na  3,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  one  Proculeius.  This  would 
make  Proculeius  the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  com- 
mon enough  among  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by 
the  name  of  brothers  (/I'oier  patruelis  and  /rater). 
In  25  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  {Ao$Ui)  in  their 
territory.  He  was  consul  suffectus  in  23.  In 
22  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fan- 
nJus  Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Pro- 
culeius and  Terentis,  the  sister  of  Murena.  Ho- 
race (Cam,  iL  10)  addresses  Murena  by  the  name 
of  Licinius,  and  probably  intended  to  give  him 
some  advice  as  to  being  more  cautious  in  bis  speech 
and  conduct. 

Murgontita.  L Sec  MoaoANTiUM.^2.  A 
town  in  Samnium  of  uncertain  site. 

Xurgis,  a town  in  Hispnnia  Baetica,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  qn  -the  road  from 
Acci  to  Malaga. 

Xaridflmun  orMorldtUttun  (£>oreies^),  called 
Btmituii  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Durotriges 
in  the  S.  of  Britain.  At  Dordteder  there  are 
remains  of  the  walls  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
ancient  town. 

Xuna  or  Xtirtla  {E9$eck^  capital  of  Slavonia), 
an  important  town  in  Pannonin  Inferior,  situated 
on  the  Dravus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  was  a Roman  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Here  Magnentius 
was  defeated  by  Constantins  II.,  a.  d.  351. 

Xonella,  or  Xorsa  Minor,  a town  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  onlv  10  miles  W.  of  the  great  Mursa. 
Xna,  DSmiia.  [Dxciua.] 

Xhsa,  Antfilltu,  a celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Eitphorbui,  the  physician  to 
king  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  bad  been  originally  a slave. 
When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and  had 
been  made  worse  by  a hot  regimen  and  treatment, 
& c.  23,  Antonios  Musa  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  health  by  means  of  cold  bathing  and  cooling 
drinks,  for  which  service  he  received  from  Augus- 
tus and  the  senate  a large  sum  of  money  and  the 
permission  to  W'ear  a gold  ring,  and  also  had  a 
statue  erected  in  his  honour  near  that  of  Aescula- 
pius by  public  subscription.  He  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which 
Horace  alludes  (Epid.  i.  15.  3),  but  failed  when 
he  applied  it  to  the  case  of  M.  Marcellus,  who  died 
under  his  care  a few  months  after  the  recovery  of 
Augustus,  23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
wo»s,  which  art  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  but 
of  which  nothing  except  a few  fragments  remain. 
There  are,  however,  2 short  Latin  medical  works 
ascribed  to  Antonias  Musa,  but  these  are  univer- 
sallv  considered  to  be  spurious. 

XflM  or  MUxa  (Meoco,  Moo^a : prob. 

N.  of  MolAa)y  a celebrated  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
on  the  W.  coast,  near  its  S.  extremity,  or  in  other 
words  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Eml  «Sea,  near  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el»Mandeb, 

Moiae  (Mowrai),  the  Muses,  were,  according  to 
the  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  goddesses  of  song, 
and,  according  to  later  notions,  divinities  presiding 
over  the  different  kinds  of  poetiy,  and  over  tba 
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nrt«  and  sciences.  Ther  were  originally  regarded 
R8  the  nymphs  of  inspiring  wells,  near  which  they 
w«re  worshipped,  and  they  bore  different  names  in 
different  plaerji,  until  the  Thraco-Boeotmn  wor- 
ship of  the  nine  Muses  spread  from  Boeotia  over 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  beoime  gene- 
rally established. — 1.  Genealogvo/theMuers,  The 
most  common  notion  was  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  and  bom  in 
Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus.  Some  call 
them  the  daughters  of  -Umniis  and  Gaea,  and 
others  daughters  of  Pienis  and  Antiope,  or  of 
Apollo,  or  of  Zeus  and  Plusia,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Moneta,  probably  a mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne 
or  Mneme,  whence  they  arc  called  Mnemonidee^  or 
of  Zeus  and  Minerva,  or,  lastly,  of  Aether  and 
Gaea. — 2.  A'«m6er  of  the  .Mttsee.  Originally  there 
were  .S  Muses  worshipped  on  Mt,  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  namely,  (meditation),  Mneme 

(memory),  and  Aoide  (song).  Three  Muses  also 
were  recognised  at  Sicyon  and  at  Pelphi.  As 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Plusia  we  find  mention  of 
4 Muses,  viz.  Thelrinoe  (the  heart  delighting), 
Aoide  (song),  Arche  (beginning),  and  Mehie. 
f^me  accounts,  in  wdiich  they  are  called  daughters 
of  Pierus,  mention  7 Muses,  viz.  AVo,  T/vVone, 
Asopo,  Hejiajiora^  AcAe/oti,  Trpopioy  and  7?/io<//a  ; 
nnd  others,  lastly,  mention  8,  which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  number  recognised  at  Athens.  At 
length,  however,  the  number  9 became  established 
throughout  all  Greece.  Homer  sometimes  men- 
tions Musa  only  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes 
^fusae  in  the  plural,  and  once  only  he  speaks  of 
9 Muses,  though  without  mentioning  any  of 
their  names.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  states  the 
names  of  all  the  9,  and  these  9 names  became  the 
usual  ones.  They  are  Oioy  Euterpe,  Thalia^  Mel- 
y»mc«e,  TVrTWcAorr,  EratOy  Polymnia  or  Potyhym- 
aw,  Urania^  and  Calliope, — 3.  A'afttre  ond  cha- 
mcier  of  the  Muset.  In  HomerV  poems,  they  are 
the  goddesses  of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  in 
Olympus.  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at 
the  repasts  of  the  immortals.  They  bring  ^fore 
the  mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  song. 
The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of  the  Muse 
or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  actually  be- 
lieved in  their  being  inspired  by  the  goddesses; 
but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of  the  Muses  was 
a mere  formal  imitation  of  the  early  poets.  Tha- 
myris,  who  pr  sumed  to  excel  the  Muses,  was  de- 
prived by  them  of  the  gift  they  had  bestowed  on 
him,  and  punished  w'iih  blindness.  The  Sirens, 
who  likewise  ventured  upon  a contest  with  them, 
were  deprived  of  the  feathers  of  their  wings,and  the 
Muses  put  them  on  theirowm  persons  as  ornaments. 
The  9 daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival 
the  Muses,  were  metamorphi>sed  into  birds.  Since 
)M>ets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  friH^nemly  called  either  their  dis- 
ciples or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a son  of  Am- 
phimanis  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  or 
1'crpsichore ; Hyacinthus  a son  of  Pierus  and 
Clio;  Orpheus  a son  of  Calliope  or  Clio,  and 
Thamyris  a ion  of  Erato.  These  and  a few 
others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses  are  de- 
scribed as  mothers ; but  the  more  general  idea 
was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were  virgin 
divinities.  Being  goddrsses  of  song,  they  were 
naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the 
lyre,  who  like  them  iiislrucU  the  l«tds,  and  is 
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mentioned  along  with  them  even  by  Homer.  In 
later  times  Apollo  is  phaced  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  for  he  is  descril)ed  as  the 
leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses  by  the  surname 
Muenyetet  (MowooTcrnr).  A further  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Muses  is  their  prophetic  power, 
which  belongs  to  them,  partly  bemuse  they  were 
regarded  as  inspiring  nymphs,  and  partly  because 
of  their  connection  with  the  prophetic  god  of  Delphi. 
Hence,  they  instructed,  for  example,  Aristaeus  in 
the  art  of  propheej'.  As  the  Muses  loved  to  dwell 
on  Mt  lielicon,  they  were  naturally  associated 
with  Dionysus  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  hence 
they  are  described  as  the  companions,  playmates, 
or  nurses  of  Dionysus.  The  worship  of  the  Muses 
points  originally  to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Mt 
Olympus,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia ; 
and  the  names  of  mountains,  grottoes,  and  wells, 
connected  with  their  worship  in  the  N.»  were  like- 
wise transferred  to  the  S.  Near  Mt.  Helicon, 
Kphialtes  nnd  Otus  are  said  to  have  offered  the 
first  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  same  place  there 
was  a sanctuary  w*ith  their  statues,  the  sat-red 
wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and  on  Mt. 
Libethrion,  which  is  connected  with  Helicon, 
there  was  a sacred  grotto  of  the  Muses.  Pierus, 
a Macedonian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  nine  Mum-a,  from 
Thrace  to  Thespiar',  at  the  foot  of  Ml.  Helicon. 
There  they  had  a temple  nnd  statues,  and  the 
Thespinnt  celebrated  a solemn  festival  of  the 
Muses  on  Mt,  Helicon,  called  Mutea.  Mt.  Par- 
nassus was  likew'ise  sacred  to  them,  with  the 
Castalian  spring,  near  which  they  had  a temple. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Muses  consisted  of 
libations  of  water  or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The 
various  surnames  by  which  they  are  designated  by 
the  poets  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
places  which  were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  they 
were  worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sw'eetiiess  of  their  songs.  — 4.  liepreaeniations  tf 
the  Muse$  in  tcorits  of  art.  In  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  3 Muses,  and  their  attri- 
butes are  musical  instruments,  such  ns  the  flute, 
the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton.  Later  artists  gave  to 
each  of  the  9 sisters  different  attributes  as  well  ns 
different  attitudes.  1.  ColIiSpey  the  Muse  of  epic 
poetry,  appears  w'ith  a tablet  and  stvlns,  and  some- 
times w’ith  a roll  of  paper ; 2.  dioy  the  Muse  of 
histoiy,  appears  in  a sitting  attitude,  with  an  open 
roll  of  paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  books ; 3.  EuferpCy 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  with  a flute;  4.  Meljio- 
thihie,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  with  n tragic  mask, 
the  club  of  Hercules,  or  a sword,  her  head  is  sur- 
rounded with  vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the 
cothurnus;  6.  Terpsichtirey  the  Muse  of  choml 
dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  nnd  the 
plectrum  ; 6.  Er&to,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
mimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyre ; 
7.  Po/ymniay  or  Polyhymnia,  the  Muse  of  tiie  sub- 
lime hymn,  usually  appears  without  any  attribute, 
in  a pensive  or  meditating  attitude  ; 8.  Cramoy  the 
Muse  of  astronomy,  w’ith  a staff  pointing  to  a 
globe  ; 9.  TkatiOy  the  Mute  of  comedy  and  of 
merry  or  idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a comic  mask, 
a shepherd's  staff,  or  a wreath  of  ivy'.  Sonietimes 
the  Muses  are  seen  with  feathers  on  their  beads, 
alluding  to  their  contest  with  the  Sirens. 

XusaetLS  (MoutroTor).  1.  A semi-mythological 
personage,  to  be  classed  with  Olen,  Orpheus, 
and  Paoiphus.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author 
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of  Tvious  poetical  compoutioni,  especially  at  coa- 
nected  witli  the  mystic  rites  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
orer  which  the  legend  represented  him  as  pre* 
siding  in  the  time  »f  Hercules.  He  was  reputed 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  being 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene.  In  other  vari- 
ations of  the  myth  he  was  less  dehnitelv  called  a 
Thracian.  According  to  other  legends  be  was  the 
son  of  Orpheus,  of  whom  he  was  generally  consi- 
dered os  the  imitator  and  disciple.  Some  accounts 
gave  him  a wife  Deioce  and  a son  Eumolpus. 
There  was  a tradition  that  the  Museum  in  Piraeus 
bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  [dace  where 
Musacus  w*as  buried.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
positions attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients  the 
most  celebrated  were  his  OnideM,  Onomacritui, 
in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidae,  made  it  bis  busi- 
ness to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  passed 
under  the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  banished  by 
liipmrchus  fcM*  iiiterpoUtii^  in  the  collection  oracles 
of  his  own  making. « 2.  A grammarian,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  persoiuU  his- 
tory of  the  writer ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  poem 
is  a late  production.  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
author  did  not  lire  earlier  than  the  5th  century  of 
our  em.  Edited  by  Passow,  Lips.  1810;  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 

Kflia^tet.  [Musam.] 

C.  Xdadnloi  Bofoi,  a celebrated  Stoic  pbilo- 
•opher,  was  the  son  of  a Roman  eques,  and  was 
banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  G^aros,  in 
A.  o.  66,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  He  relumed 
f^rom  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  and  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  Vespasian, 
as  he  was  allowed'  to  remain  at  Rome  when  the 
other  philosophers  were  banished  from  the  dty. 
Mojonius  wrote  various  philosophical  works,  ill 
of  which  hare  perished. 

Haiti  (MoJcmi),  a town  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (Zeugitana),  near  the  river  Bagradas,  on 
the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sicca  Veneris  Here 
Uegulns  killed  an  enormous  serpent. 

Hathal,  a river  of  Numtdia,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  AdherbaL 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  RuBRicarva. 

Matllai,  G.  Faploi,  one  of  the  principal  Samnite 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  c.  90 — 

Hadna  (Muiinensis : Modena^,  an  important 
town  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  high  road  from 
Mediolanum  to  the  S.  of  Italy,  was  originally  a 
Celtic  town,  and  was  the  first  place  which  the 
Romans  took  away  from  the  Boii.  It  is  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Punk  war  (u.c.  218) 
under  the  name  of  ^/uriso,  as  a fortified  [dace 
inhabited  by  the  RomsSs  ; but  it  was  not  till  183 
that  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  Muiina  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after 
Caesar’s  death.  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  here 
by  M.  Antonius  1mm  December,  44,  to  April,  43; 
and  under  its  walls  the  battles  were  fought,  in 
whkb  the  coustils  Hirtins  and  Pansa  perished. 
Hence  this  war  was  called  the  BeUmm  Mutitienm, 
The  best  wool  in  all  Italy  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mutina. 

Hatonoi  or  Hatinait  was  among  the  Romans 
the  same  as  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
averter  of  demons,  and  of  all  evil  that  resulted 
from  pride,  boastfulness,  and  the  like. 
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Hj^cUe  (MoadAi):  SttwumM\  a moantain  in  the 
S.  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Macander.  It  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Mes> 
logis,  and  runs  fiir  out  mto  tlie  sea,  opposite  to 
Samos,  forming  a sharp  pronumtory,  which  was 
called  Mycole  or  TrogilnaD  (TperylAior,  T^Mryv- 
Xior : C.  & Jlfawio).  ibis  cape  and  the  S.E.  pro- 
montory of  Samos  (Posidoniiim)  overlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  2 tongues  of  land  arc  separated  by 
a strait  only  7 stadia  (little  more  than  3*4ibs  of  a 
mile)  in  width,  which  is  itmowued  in  Greek  history 
as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persiaa 
fleet  by  Leetychidn  and  Xanthippns,  ac.  479. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a city  of  the  same  name 
on  or  near  the  promontory.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
promoDioni’,  near  Priene,  was  the  great  temple  of 
Poseidon,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  far  ike 
Panioaic  festival  and  Ampbictyonj. 

Hjroalesiaa  (Mu<raA7)#s4t : MuxoA^o^rios),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  in  Doeotla,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  froca  Aulis  to 
Thebes,  In  B.  c.  413  some  Thracian  reercenariea 
in  the  por  of  .\thens  surprised  and  sacked  the 
loim,  and  butchered  the  iababitazits.  From  thk 
blow  H never  recovered,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
rime  of  Pausanias.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple 
of  Demeter,  who  was  nence  sumamed  Mycalessia. 

Hycdnae  sometimes  HycSxie  (MMcnifcu,  Mv- 
1 MwnfvaTus : A'arnWa),  an  ancient  town  in 
Argolis,  about  6 miles  N.  E.  of  Argos,  is  sita.*itcd 
on  a hili  at  the  head  of  a narrow  valler,  and  in 
bence  described  by  Horeer  as  **  in  a recess 
oTlhe  Argive  land**:  hence  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  Mycenae  ia  said  to  have  been  (bunded 
Perseas,  and  was  suhseqaently  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Pelopidae.  During  the  reign  of 
AgamenTnon  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all 
Greece ; bat  afrer  the  conquest  of  Pciepovmesas  by 
the  Durians,  it  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
It  still,  however,  continued  ac  independent  town 
till  B.  c.  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Argives, 
whose  hatred  the  Mycenaeuns  aie  said  to  have 
meurred  by  the  port  they  took  in  the  Persian  war 
in  favour  the  Greek  cause.  The  massive  walls 
of  Mveenae  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Argives; 
bat  toe  mbabitaats  were  at  length  compel^  by 
(anune  to  abandon  their  town.  They  efl'ected  their 
escape  without  a surrender,  and  took  reft^,  some 
at  Cleonae,  some  in  Achaia,  and  others  m Mace- 
donia. Mycenae  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Argives 
and  was  never  reboilt;  but  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which  on  accouni  of 
their  antiquity  and  grander  are  some  of  the  most 
mteresting  in  all  Greece.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  subterranean  vault,  commonly 
called  the  ^ Treasnry  of  Athens,**  but  which  was 
more  probably  a sepnichre,  and  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
so  called  from  2 lions  scnlptured  over  the  gate. 

Hyedne  (Mu«n|n)),  daughter  of  Inachus  and 
wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of  Mycenae 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name : tbe  true 
etymology  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

’Hjou^oi,  or  Hecherlnoa  (Miwspirot,  Mfx<- 
irrof),  ton  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  node  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His  conduct 
(bnned  a strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as  theirs  had  been  ty- 
rannical. On  tbe  death  of  bis  daughter,  be  placet 
her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body  of  a wood*  n 
cow,  which  was  covered  with  gold.  Herodotus 
tells  OS  that  it  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Sam  in  bis 
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time.  We  further  hear  of  Mjcerinus  that,  being 
warned  by  an  otacle  that  he  ihould  die  at  the 
end  of  6 years,  because  he  had  been  a gentle 
ruler  and  had  not  wreaked  the  Tengeance  of  the 
gods  on  ^ypt,  he  gaTe  himself  up  to  revelry, 
and  strove  to  double  hts  allotted  time  by  turning 
night  into  day*  He  began  to  buUd  a pyramid,  but 
died  before  it  was  finished.  It  was  smaller  than 
those  of  Cheops  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  wrongly  ascrib^  by  some  to  the 
Greek  heUera  Rhodopii. 

lfyo5nas  (MOtcoyot:  Mvadnor:  Mycono)^  a small 
island  in  the  Aegacan  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.E.  of  Tenos  and  £.  of  Delos,  never  attained  any 
importance  in  history,  but  is  celebrated  in  mytho- 
logy as  one  of  the  places  where  the  giants  were 
defeated  by  Hemiles.  The  island  was  poor  and 
unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants  were  rapacioua 
It  contained  2 towns,  a promontory,  called  PkorUa, 
and  a mountain  named  Z>tmasftts.  The  large 
number  of  bald  persons  in  this  island  was  consi- 
dered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Mygdon  son  of  Aemon,  a Phry- 

gian king,  who  fought  with  Otreus  and  Priam 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  Myg- 
donians.  He  had  a son  Coroebus,  who  is  hence 
called  AftfgHonidet. 

Mygd5i^a  (Mto^SoWa;  MvydoKif).  1.  A dis- 
trict in  the  E.  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Its 
people  were  of  Thracian  origin.  ~ 2.  A district  in 
the  N.  of  Asia  Minor,  between  M.  Olympus  and 
the  coast,  in  the  E.  of  Mysia  and  the  W.  of  Bi- 
thynia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people,  Mygdones, 
who  formed  a settlement  here,  but  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Bith}*ni,  «3.  The  N.E.  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  between  M.  Masins  and  the  Cha- 
boras,  which  divided  it  from  Osroene.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemosia  (*Ay- 
BfHowla).  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was  first  in- 
troduced after  the  Macedonian  conquests : in  the 
passage  of  Xenophon  (Anah.  iv.  3),  sometimes 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  true  reading  is 
Map)ov(Oi,  not  Mvy3dv<oi, 

MyU  (Muta),  dnuffhter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  and  wife  of  Mtlon  of  Crotona.  A letter, 
addressed  to  a certain  Phyllis,  is  extant  under 
her  name. 

Mylae  (MuXof:  MvXaior,  MuXafn^r).  1.  (3/e- 
Iaxzo)„  a town  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  sitiuitcd  on  a promontory  running  out  far 
into  the  sea,  w'ith  a harbour  and  a citadel.  It  was 
founded  by  Zancle  (Messana),  and  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  latter  city.  It  was  o6f  Mylae  that  I 
Atrrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  b.  c.  ' 
36.^2.  A town  of  Theasaly  in  Magnesia,  of  un- 
certain site.  I 

KylUa  or  llylaiia  (r&  MvAaira,  MvXacraa : | 
MuXatrevT : 3/e/us*o,  Ril),  a very  ancient  and  I 
flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  80  stadia  (8 
geog.  miles)  from  the  coast  at  the  Gulf  of  lassnt. 
in  a fertile  plain,  on  and  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated 
rock  of  beautiful  w'hite  marble,  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  splendid  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  most  important  of  these 
buildings  was  the  great  national  temple  of  Zeus 
Carius  or  Osagon.  [Caria.]  Mylasa  was  the 
birthplace  and  capital  of  Hkcatomnvs.  Under  I 
the  Romans  it  w*os  made  a free  city.  In  the  civil  ' 
wars,  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  La- 
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bienus.  Its  remains  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  are  supposed  to  have 
been  found  on  the  rock  which  formed  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  city. 

Kyndns  (Mdrdor:  Mvs6(or:  prob.  Pori  Gu- 
mishlu^  Hu.),  a Dorian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  settlers  from  Troezene, 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  I^leges, 
which  continued  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Palae- 
myndua  Myndus  stood  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Halicamassas  stood. 
It  was  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorian  Hexi^lis, 
but  never  became  a place  of  much  importance. 

My&n  or  Xydnia  (Mdwv,  Mvovia:  MuomiIt).  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Osolac,  situated  on  a considerable 
height  30  stadia  from  Amphi&sa,  and  in  one  of  the 
passes  which  led  from  Aetolia  into  Phocia 

Xyonnisos  {Mv6vyTjtros : C.  Hypsili)  a pro- 
montory of  Ionia,  with  a town  and  a little  island 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Teos  and  W.  of  Lebedns, 
and  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Ephe- 
sus. Here  the  Romans,  under  the  pmetor  L.  Aemi- 
liua,  gained  a great  naval  victory  over  Antioebus 
the  Great,  a c.  1 90. 

Hormos  (6  Mv^t  i.  e.  Afutdo-porty 
rather  than  Afou$e~port^  for  pvs  is  the  Greek  for 
Mttsefr,  and  this  thell-fish  is  very  common  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  aft  Veneris  PoTtUi 
CAppuHrris  6p/uos),  an  important  sea-port  town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus 
on  a promontory  of  the  tame  name,  6 or  7 days* 
journey  from  Coptos.  Some  of  the  best  modem 
geographers  identify  the  port  with  Ko$$eir  (lat. 
26^  10'),  which  is  still  an  important  port  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the  cara- 
van to  Mecca.  Kotyeir  lies  due  E.  of  Coptos,  and 
is  connected  with  it  by  a valley,  which  contains 
traces  of  an  ancient  road,  and  which  still  forms  the 
route  of  the  Mecca  caravan.  At  the  village  of 
AlfU-Shaar^  near  Cosset r,  are  extensive  mint,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  town  of 
Myot  Hormos.  Others,  however,  place  it  a degree 
further  N.,  in  laU  26^10,  opposite  the  Jafutine 
islands. 

Xyra  of  Xyron  (rd  and  ^ Mdposv : Mi»- 

peilf : Afyra,  Grk.,  Dembre^  Turk.,  Ru.).  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Lveia,  and,  under  the  later  Roman  em- 
pire, the  capital  of  the  province,  was  built  on  a rock 
20  stadia  \2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  had  a 
port  called  Andriaca  (*AK8puunf).  St  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a prisoner  to  Rome,  and  the 
passage  where  this  is  mentioned  (3cfs,  xxvii.  5, 6), 
affords  incidental  proof  that  the  place  was  then  an 
important  sea  port.  There  are  still  magnificent 
rains  of  the  city,  in  great  part  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 

Myriaadms  (Mopioi^pof),  a Phoenician  colony 
in  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  a 
day's  journey  from  the  Cilician  Gates.  It  probably 
sto^  a little  S.  of  Alexandria,  at  a spot  where 
there  are  ruins.  Herodottu  calls  the  Gulf  of  Issus  6 
MapioySurdr  sdXiror,  a name  evidently  derived  from 
this  place,  with  a slight  variation  of  form. 

XyrietU  (Mopiirovr),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Troai, 
opposite  to  Tenedos. 

Kyrlu  (4  Mupfm,  or  Mtipirra,  Mvgfrr;; 

MvpiroTof).  1.  {!^a$^darlik9)^  a very  ancient  and 
strongly  fortified  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia, 
founded,  according  to  mythical  tradition,  by  Myri- 
nus  or  by  the  Amazon  Marina,  and  colonized  by  the 
Aeolians,  of  whose  confederacy  it  formed  a member. 
It  was  also  called  Smyrna,  and,  under  the  Roman 
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empire,  Sel^pjtopolit : it  wu  made  by  the  Romani  frequency  of  tbe  pnctice  of  makinj^  lucb  marble 
a civiias  libera.  It  wat  deitrojed  by  earthquakes  copies  of  celebrated  brouzes,  all  concur  to  put  the 
under  Tiberius  and  Trajan,  but  each  time  rebuilt,  question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Of  these  copies 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  epigrammatic  poet  we  possess  one  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the 
Agathias.^2.  [See  LsM^(oa.]  British  Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  groundi 

Myrl8a  (MvpXcia:  MvpAsdror:  AmapoU.,  Ru.,  of  Hadrian's  Tibunine  Villa,  in  1791.  The  Cow 
a little  distance  inland  from  A/Kdasi«eA),  a city  of  Myron  appears  to  have  been  a perfect  work 
of  Bithynia,  not  far  from  Pmsa,  founded  by  the  of  its  kind.  It  was  celebrated  in  many  popular 
Colophonians,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Pnisiasl.,  who  Terset,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  still  contains 
called  it  Apamea  after  his  wife.  The  Humans  no  less  than  36  epigrams  upon  it.  The  Cow 
colonized  it  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  was  represented  at  lowing,  and  the  statue  was 

KjimicIdM  a sculptor  and  en-  placed  on  a marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the 

graver,  of  Miletus  or  Athens,  is  generally  men-  largest  open  place  in  Athens,  where  ft  still  stood 
tioned  in  connection  with  Callicrmtes,  like  whom  i in  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
he  aus  celebrated  for  the  minuteneai  of  bis  works.  \ it  u-as  no  longer  there  ; it  must  hare  been  re- 
[Calljcratks.]  His  works  in  irory  were  so  mqved  to  Rome,  where  it  wms  still  to  be  seen  in 
■mnll  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  without  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  time  ot  Procopius. — 3. 
placing  them  on  black  hair.  Of  Priene,  the  author  of  on  historical  account  of 

IIynn6e!tim  ( a Scythian  or  Cim-  tbo  first  Messenian  war,  probably  lired  not  earlier 
merian  town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  situated  than  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

on  a promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  narrowest  XyrdnldM  (Mvpws>(6ur),  a skilful  and  successful 
part  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  the  Acbilleum  in  Athenian  general  ln.B.c.  437,  he  defeated  the 
Asia.  Corinthians,  who  had  invaded  Megara  ; and  jn 

Xynnldoil  (Mt^puiSs^K),  son  of  Zeus  and  Eury-  456  he  defeoted  the  Boeotians  at  Oenophyta. 
medusa,  daughter  of  Clitoe,  whom  Zeus  deceived  I XyrTba  (Mv^^a)  or  Smyrna,  daughter  of  Ciny- 
in  the  disguise  of  an  ant  Her  son  was  for  this  ras  and  mother  of  Adonis.  For  details  see  Adonis. 
reason  called  Myrmidon  (from  an  ant),  XyrrbintU(M(^^ii'or't:  a demus 

and  was  regard^  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Myr-  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
midons  in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Pisi-  Pandionia,  a little  S.  of  the  promontory  Cynosura. 
dice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Antiphus  It  is  said  to  hare  been  built  by  a hero  CoUenus, 
and  Actor.  and  it  contained  a temple  of  Artemis  Colaenia 

Xyrmldfinet  (Mup^84K«r),  an  Achaean  race  in  Kynlliu  (Mdp<r<AoT).  L [CANOAtrr.Bs]«»2.  A 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled  over  ' Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date,  a native 
and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy.  They  I of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
are  said  to  hare  inhabited  originally  the  island  of  1 borrowed  a port  of  his  account  of  the  Pelasgions. 
Aegina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Peleus  into  Mymlniia.  [MYRTirNTiUM.] 

Thessaly ; but  modem  critics  on  the  contrary  sup-  XyrtIUi,  a town  of  the  Turdetani  on  the  Anas 

pose  that  a colony  of  them  eroigiated  from  Thessaly  in  Lusitania,  possessing  the  Jus  Latii. 
into  Acgina.  The  Myrmidones  disappear  from  XyrtHus  (MvprfAor),  son  of  Hermes  by  Cleo- 
history  at  a later  period.  The  ancients  derived  bale,  Clytia,  Pbaetusa  or  Myrto.  He  was  the 
their  name  either  fmm  a mythical  ancestor  Mvr-  charioteer  of  Oenomaus  king  of  Elis,  whom  he 
MiDON,  or  from  the  ants  in  Aegina,  betrayed,  when  Pelopi  contended  with  his  roaster 

which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphoied  in  the  chariot-race.  He  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  men  in  the  time  of  Aeacus.  [Abacus.]  into  the  sea  by  Pelops  near  Geraestus  in  Euboea  ; 

Xjfr6a  {Mipoty).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  tbe  and  that  part  of  the  Aegean  is  said  to  have 
father  of  Aristonymns,  and  grandfiithpr  of  Clit*  thenceforth  been  called  after  him  the  Myrtoan  sea. 
thenes.  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in  [Osnomaub  ; Pblops.]  At  the  moment  he  ex- 
the  chariot-race  in  fi.  c.  648.^2.  One  of  the  pired,  he  pronounced  a curse  upon  the  house  of 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and  also  Pelops,  which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
a sailptor  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Eleutherae,  Erinnyea.  His  frther  placed  him  among  tbe  stars 
in  Boeotia,  about  480.  He  is  also  called  an  as  oari/a. 

Athenian,  because  Eleutherae  had  been  admitted  Xyrtii  (Muprif),  a lyric  poetess,  a native  of 
to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was  the  disciple  Anthedon,  in  Boeotia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
of  Agcladas,  the  fellow-disciple  of  Polycletos,  been  the  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have  con- 
and  a younger  contemporary  of  Phidias.  He  tended  with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  This 
flourished  about  431,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  is  alluded  to  in  an  extant  fragment  of  Corinna. 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  chief  characteristic  There  were  statues  in  honour  of  her  in  various 
of  Myron  seems  to  bare  been  hii  power  of  ex-  parts  of  Greece. 

pressing  a great  variety  of  forms.  Not  content  Xyrt6nm  Xare  (t8  Mvpr&ow  wi\ayof\  the 
with  the  human  figure  in  its  moat  difficult  and  port  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.  of  Kuboea,  Attica  and 
momentary  attitudes,  he  directed  hie  art  towards  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
various  o^er  animals,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose  it  to  come 
the  first  great  artist  who  did  so.  His  great  works  from  Myrtilos,  whom  Pelops  threw  into  this  sea, 
were  neaHy  all  in  brotise.  The  most  celebrated  or  fhem  the  maiden  Myrto. 
of  hU  statues  were  his  Di$eobolu»  snd  hie  Cow.  XyrttuttilTllB  (Msyirodmer;  Mt^odmos),  called 
Of  his  OieeobolMM  there  are  several  marble  copies  Myrslnus  fMdpcrirof)  in  Homer,  a town  of  the 
in  existence.  It  b true  that  we  cannot  prove  by  Epcana  in  EUt,  on  tbe  road  from  Elis  to  D}*me. 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were  XTitnf.  [Mtrtoum  Marx.] 

really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita-  X^  (Mur),  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart* 

tioni  of  it ; but  the  resemblance  between  them,  ment,  engmved  the  battle  of  the  Laptthae  and 
the  £une  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known  tbe  Centaurs  uid  other  figuree  on  tbe  shield  of 
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Phuitas's  coloftial  bronze  Ktatue  of  Atbeoa  Proma> 
choA,  in  tbe  Acropolit  of  Athcnt.  He  is  men- 
tioned iu  one  of  the  moAt  dittinguithed  engTHrert 
by  Aereral  ancient  writera. 

Mjrte^loa  or  MvcricffAXot),  A native 

of  Acbaia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  (Me4am,  xr,  1), 
an  Hcradid,  and  the  eon  of  an  Argive  named  Ale- 
roon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Italy,  B.C.  710,  in 
accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  oracle 
had  commanded  him  to  build  a city,  where  he 
ihoutd  And  rain  with  hne  weather.  For  a Icng 
time  he  thought  it  impoesible  to  fulfil  the  command 
of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found  in  Italy  a 
beautiful  woman  in  tears  ; whereupon  he  perceived 
that  the  oracle  w*as  accomplished,  and  straightway 
founded  Croton  on  the  spot. 

(Mo<roi),  one  of  the  Thracian  peoplda, 
who  teem  to  have  crossed  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  begins.  They 
appear  to  be  the  same  people  os  the  Moesi  (in 
Greek  also  Mo«ro/),  on  the  l^ks  of  the  Danube. 
[Mobsia.]  They  stand  in  close  connection  w’ith 
the  Teucri.  These  2 peoples  appear  to  have  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  to  the  S.E.  of 
Thrace,  forcing  the  Bithyni  over  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed 
over  into  Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  S.E.  shore 
of  the  Propontis,  as  far  W.  as  the  river  Hhyndacus 
(the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Propontis  and 
the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by  Pbiygions),  and 
also  in  the  R.  and  S.  parts  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Mysia,  in  the  mountains  called  Olyiupos 
and  Temnus,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  Ida.  The  Ten- 
criani  obtained  a permanent  footing  also  on  the  N. 
side  of  Ida,  in  the  Trend.  Being  afterwards  driven 
W.«ward  over  the  Khyndocui  by  the  Bithynians,and 
hemmed  in  on  the  W.  and  N-  by  the  Aetilian  colo- 
nics, the  Mysiant  may  be  regarded  at  about  shut  up 
within  the  ranges  of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  N.K.  and  Temnus  on  the  S.  They  were  a simple 
pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Their  language  and  religion  bore  a strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  tame  Thracian 
origin  as  themselves  ; and  hence  arose  the  error, 
which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  deriving  them 
direct]}'  from  the  Lydians. 

X^Ia  (ii  Mooio,  poet.  Muoit  o7a : Motrds,  M^- 
sus  and  Mysius;  Chan  A’aron,  the  N.W.  district  j 
of  Anadofi)^  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  called  also 
the  Asiatic  Mysia  (Mortal}  ’AertoH)*  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Moesia  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Originally  it  meant  of  course  the  territory  of  the  | 
Mysi,  but  in  the  usual  division  of  .Asia  Minor,  as  | 
settled  under  Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  pentmula,  between  the 
Hellespont  on  the  N.W. ; the  Propontis  on  the 
N. ; the  river  Rhyndocus  and  M.  Olympus  on  the 
£.,  which  divided'  it  from  Bithynia  aud  Phrygia; 

M.  Temnus,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
Temnus  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Elaitic  Gulf,  on  the  S.,  i 
where  it  bordered  upon  Lydia;  and  the  Aegean  | 
S<'a  on  the  W.  It  was  subdivided  into  .5  parts: 

( I.)  Mysia  Minor  (M.d  ^uepd),  along  the  N.  coast. 
(2.)  Myna  Major  (M,  AirydA^j),  the  S.E.  in- 
land region,  with  a small  portion  of  the  coast 
between  the  Tr«>ad  and  the  Aeolic  settlements 
about  the  KlaiticGulC  (3.)  Troas  (d  Tpwds),  the 

N. W.  angle,  Wtween  the  Aegean  and  Hellespont 
and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida.  (4.^  A^lis 
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j or  AsoUa  (d  AfoXi'r  or  AioAia),  the  S.  part  of  the 
^ \y . coast,  around  the  Elaitic  Gulf,  whero  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  confederacy  were  planted ; 
but  applied  in  a wider  sense  to  the  W.  coast  iu 
general ; and  (5.)  Teuthrania  (d  Tsudpoi'/a),  the 
S.W.  angle,  between  Temnus  and  the  borders  of 
Lydia,  where,  in  very  early  times,  Tcuthras  was 
: said  to  have  established  a Mysian  kingdom,  which 
! was  early  subdued  by  the-kings  of  Lydia;  this 
: port  was  also  called  Pergamene,  from  the  celebrated 
city  of  PaaoAMCS,  which  stood  in  it.  This  ac« 
count  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
pire ; the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its  subdivisions, 
varied  greatly  at  other  times.  In  the  heroic  ages 
we  find  the  great  Tcucrian  monarchy  of  Troy  in 
the  N.W.  of  the  countrv,  and  the  Phiygiaiis  along 
the  Hellespont:  as  to  tKe  Mysions,  who  appear  as 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  it  is  not  clear  whether  they 
arc  Kuropeans  or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia  of  the 
legends  respecting  Telepbus  is  the  Teuthranian 
kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a wider  extent  than 
the  Uu  r Truthrania.  Under  the  Persian  empire, 
the  N.W.  portion,  w'hich  a'as  still  occupied  in  part 
by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  sctiiements, 
was  called  Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the  Greeks 
HxLLKi'PONTt'a.  Mysia  was  the  region  S.  of  the 
chain  of  Ida ; knd  both  formed,  with  Lydia,  the 
second  satrapy.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia  fell,  with  Thrace,  to 
the  share  of  Lyiimachus,  b.c.  311,  after  whose 
defeat  and  death,  in  281,  it  became  a part  of  the 
Greco-byrian  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
S.W.  portion,  where  Philetaerus  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Pbkgamus  (280),  to  which  kingdom  the 
whole  of  Mysia  was  assigned,  Utgether  with 
Lydia,  Phr}*gia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pisidio,  and  Pam- 
phylia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by 
the  Homans  in  190.  With  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pergnmus,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in 
133,  by  the  bequest  of  Attains  III.,  and  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Under  the  later 
empire,  Mysia  formed  a separate  proconsular  pn^ 
vince,  under  the  name  of  Hullespontus.  Tbe'eoun- 
tiy  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous ; its  chief 
chains  being  those  of  Ida,  Olympcs,  and  Tkm- 
Nra,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union  of  which 
forms  the  elevated  laud  of  S.  E Mysia.  Their  pro- 
longations into  the  lea  form  several  important  bays 
and  capes ; namely,  among  the  former,  the  great 
gulf  of  Adrnmyttiura  {Adramyifi)^  which  cuts  off 
Lesbos  from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  Ela'iticns 
(G.  of  CiumdfU)  ; and,  among  the  latter,  Sigeiim 
(C.  JVniWderi)  and  Lectum  {G,Daba\  at  the  N.W. 
and  S.W.  extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Cane 
(C.  Coloni)  aud  Hydria  (Folda),  the  N.  and  S. 
headlands  of  the  Elaitic  Gulf.  Its  rivers  are  nu- 
merous ; some  of  them  considerable,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  country  ; and  some  of  first-rate 
importance  in  history  and  poetry : the  chief  of 
them,  beginning  on  the  E.,  were  Rhyndacl’.^  and 
Macbsti  s,  Tarph’s,  Asssprs,  Granicl’s  Rho- 
Dit's,  Sisiais  and  Scamanoxr,  Satnui.s,  Eve- 
M'R,  and  CAiCl’s.  The  peoples  of  the  country,  be- 
sides the  general  appellations  mentioned  above, 
were  known  by  the  following  distinctive  names: 
the  Olympifiii  or  Olyinpeni  (^OXufiWtriyol^  *OAi»>i- 
wTjKoi),  in  the  district  of  OlympCnc  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Olympus ; next  to  them,  on  the  S.  and  W., 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  Proper, 
the  AUrettcni,  who  had  a native  divinity  called  by 
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the  Greeke  'A9ptm\y6s  • tbeTrimenthoritBe,! 
the  PentademTtee,  And  the  Hyeomaoeddne*,  all  In 
the  region  of  M.  Temnuft. 

K^tloi  {Brrpama)^  A tributaiT  of  the  river 
Caicue  in  Myita,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  the 
Caicut  itielf,  had  iU  source  in  M.  Temnua. 

Kjson  (Moo’wr),  of  Chenae,  a village  either  in 
Laconia  or  on  Mt.  Oeta,  is  enumerated  by  Plato  as 
one  of  the  7 sages,  in  place  of  Periander. 

MyrtU,  a town  in  the  S.E.  of  Bruttiunif  a little 
above  the  Prom.  Cocintum. 

M^foa  or  ICt^loia  MirvA^K^ : 

the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usually 
found  on  coins  and  inscriptions ; the  latter  is  some- 
times found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the  commoner 
form  in  MSS.  : MeTiA.Tys'aiof,  Mitylenaeus:  Afyrt- 
/cue  or  .l/rte/ta),  the  chief  city  of  Lksdos,  stood  on 
the  R.  side  of  the  inland  opposite  the  coast  of 
Asia,  iipm  a promontory  a'hich  was  once  an 
islaml,  and  l^ith  sides  of  which  formed  excellent 
harbours.  Its  hrst  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Ca- 
rians  and  Pclasgians.  It  a*as  early  colonised  by 
the  AeoHnns.  [LssBoa]  Important  hints  re- 
specting iu  political  history  are  furnished  by  the 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Alcaeus,  whence  (and 
from  other  eourccs)  it  seems  that,  after  the  rule 
and  overthrow  of  a series  of  tyrants,  the  city  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of 
the  factions  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta* 
cus  was  appointed  to  a sort  of  dictalorshrp,  and  the 
nobles  were  expelled.  [Afxssu.s;  PiTTACfa.] 
Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great  importance 
as  a naval  power,  and  had  founded  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Mysin  and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century  b.  c..  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
colonies,  Sigeure  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  disputed  iu  war  between  the  Mytilenneans 
and  Athenians,  luid  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the 
award  of  Periander.  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among 
the  other  colonies  of  Mytilene  were  Achilleum, 
Assoe,  Antandrui,  dec.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis, 
and  furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyses  against  Rgypt  and  of  Darins  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  after 
the  failure  of  which  it  again  became  subject  to 
Persia,  and  took  (>art  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
againit  Greece.  After  the  Persian  war,  it  formed 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  remained  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  Athenian  confede- 
racy, retaining  its  independence  till  the  4th  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  428,  when  it 
headed  a revolt  of  the  greau  r part  of  Lesbos,  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (See  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene.  Its 
subseqnent  fortunes  cannot  be  related  in  detail 
here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Homans  after 
the  Mitbridatic  War.  Respecting  its  im{»ortant 
position  in  Greek  literary  hutorv,  see  Lbsboo. 

Myttiitratun.  [Amsstratus.] 

Xjus  (Muovs : Moovoior:  PalaHcu,  Ru.),  the 
least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood  in  Caria, 
on  the  & side  of  the  Maeander,  SO  stadia  from  its 
mouth,  and  rery  near  Miletus,  lu  original  site 
was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  hut  iu 
rite  gradually  became  an  unhealthy  marsh ; and 
by  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  to  deserved  by  its 
inhabitants  that  the  few  who  remained  were  reck- 
sued  as  citisens  of  Miletus. 
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Kaarda  (KodpSa),  a town  of  Babylonia,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  with  a Jewish  academy. 

Kaantialoha  or  Hahnnaleha  (Naop/idAx^^* 
i*  King't  Canal:  6 

iroro^r,  d ^^o’lAcirb  Siripof,  fluinen  regium : AViAr- 
ai-Maik  or  A>  O'ruff  MeUk)„  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Kuphrates  and  the  Tigris,  was 
situated  near  the  N.  limit  of  Babylonia,  a little  S. 
of  the  Median  Wall,  in  lat.  .'13®  &'  about  Its 
formation  w'as  ascribed  to  a governor  named  Go- 
bares.  It  was  repaired  upon  the  building  of 
Seleucia  at  iu  junction  with  the  Tigris  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  again  under  the  Homan  emperors, 
Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian. 

KahalU.  [Navalia.] 

Habanftnes  (Nagop^di^s),  a Persian,  conspired 
along  with  Bessns.  against  Darius,  the  Iasi  king  of 
Persia.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander. 

K&lditaei,  K&bftthae  (Nagaraiot,  No^dror : 
0.  T.  Nebaioth),  an  Arabian  people,  descended 
from  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmae),  had  their  original 
abodes  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  who 
dwelt  on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  changes  effected  among  the  peoples  of  these  re- 
gions by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judaea,  the  Na- 
baihaeans  extended  W.  into  the  SinaVtic  peninsula 
and  the  territory  of  the  Edomites,  while  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  S.  of  Judaea  [Idumabi]; 
and  hence  the  Nnbathaeans  of  Greek  and  Rotiiao 
history  CNrcupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  along  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Hed  Sea,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idumaean 
mountains  (M.  of  Seir),  where  they  had  their  cele- 
brated rock-hewn  capital,  Pbtra.  At  first  they 
were  a roving  pastoral  people  ; but,  as  their  position 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade  Iwtween 
Arabia  and  the  W.,  they  prosecuted  that  trade 
with  great  energy,  establishing  regular  caravans 
between  I.euce  Come,  a port  of  the  Hed  Sea,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  port  of  Rhinocolura 
{El-Aruk)  on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Palestine  and  Kg>  pt.  Sustained  by  this 
traffic  a powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  re- 
sisted all  the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  which,  sometimes  at  least,  extendi  iu  power 
as  far  N.  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
even  after  the  Nabathaeans  had  nominally  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  we  find  even  Damascus  in  pos- 
session of  an  ethnarch  of  “ Aretas  the  king,**  L e,  of 
the  Nabathaean  Arabs : the  usual  names  of  these 
kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodna.  Under  Angustos 
the  Nabathaeans  are  found,  as  nominal  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire,  assisting  Aelius  Gallus  in  his 
expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  through  which,  and 
through  the  journey  of  Athenodorui  to  Petra, 
Strabo  derived  important  information.  Under  Tra- 
jan the  Nabathaeans  were  conquered  by  A.  Comolins 
Palma,  and  Arabia  Petraea  ^came  a Roman  pn>- 
rince,  A.  D.  lO.I — 107.  In  the  4th  century  it  was 
considered  a part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the 
diocese  of  a metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petra. 
The  Mohamedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabathaeans,  which  had  been  long 
declining : their  country  soon  became  a haunt  of 
the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Desert;  and  their  very 
name  disappeared. 
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KabU  succeeded  in  making  himself 

tyrant  of  L^edaemop  on  the  death  of  Machanidas, 
B.C  '207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyrajiny  to  the 
furthaat  possible  extent.  All  persons  possessed  of 
property  were  subjected  to  incessant  exactions,  and 
the  most  cruel  tortures  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
satisfying  his  rapacity.  One  of  his  engines  of  tor- 
ture resembled  the  maic^a  of  more  recent  times  ; 
it  was  a figure  resembling  his  wife  Apega,  so  con- 
structed as  to  clasp  the  rictim  and  pierce  him  to 
death  with  the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and 
bosom  of  the  figure  were  studded.  The  money 
which  he  got  by  these  means  and  by  the  plund^ 
of  the  temples  enabled,  him  to  raise  a large  body  of 
mercenaries,  whom  be  selected  from  among  the 
most  abandoned  and  reckless  villains.  With  these 
forces  he  was  able  to  extend  his  sway  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus  ; but  his  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Flaminius,  who  after  a 
short  campaign  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace 
(195).  The  tyrant,  hoa*ever,  was  allowed  to  re* 
tain  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and  soon  afier  the 
departure  of  Ftoininus  from  Greece,  be  returned 
hostyities.  He  was  opposed  by  Fhiiopocrocn,  the 
general  of  the  Achaean  league ; and  tliough  Nabis 
met-at  first  with  some  success,  ho  w'ss  eventually 
defeated  by  Pbilopoemen,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
aasasiinated  by  some  Aetoliaut  who  bad  been  sent 
to  bis  assistance  (192). 

Kabonassar  (NoGoi*d^apof),  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from  which 
they  began  their  calculations.  This  era  is  called 
the  Era  of  Nabomumr.  It  commenced  on  the 
2Gth  of  February,  B.C.  747. 

NabrUsa  or  Hebriasa,  sumamed  Vcncria,  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Bactis. 

HacoUa  (NoirdXcia,  or -la,  or  NoirsfAcia:  Si'U' 
Most),  a town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  W. 
Wik  of  the  river  Thymbrius,  between  Dorylaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  was  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Valens  defeated  his  rival  Procopius,  a.  d.  3G6. 

Kaenlai  i.  e.  a dirgo  or  lamentation,  chaunted  at 
funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  and  worshipped 
as  a goddess.  She  had  a chapel  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalia 

Haa^oi,  CiLt  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of  whose 
life  few  particulars  have  been  recorded.  He  was 
probably  a native  of  Cktmpania,  and  was  bom  some* 
where  betweenBX.274and264.  He  appears  to  have 
cone  to  Rome  early,  and  he  produced  his  first  play 
in  235.  He  was  attached  to  the  plebeian  party; 
and,  with  the  licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  he 
made  the  stage  a vehicle  for  bis  attacks  upon  the 
aristocracy.  He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  MetcIIi ; 
but  he  w'as  indicted  by  Q.  Melcllus  and  thrown 
into  prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plautus  alludes 
in  his  Mile*  Glorioiu*  (il  2.  56).  Whilst  in  prison 
he  composed  two  plays,  the  Uariolut  and  Aeon,  in 
which  he  recanted  his  previous  imputations,  and 
thereby  obtained  bis  release  through  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  His  repenUnce,  however,  did  not  last 
lung,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  expiate  a new 
offence  by  exile.  He  retired  to  Utica  ; and  it  w'as 
here,  probably,  that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first 
Punic  war  ; and  here  it  is  certain  that  be  died,  either 
in  2U4  or  202.  Naevius  was  both  an  epic  and  a dra- 
matic poet.  Of  hii  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  a 
few  fragments  are  still  extant  It  was  written  in  the 
old  Saturnian  metre  ; for  Ennius,  who  introduced 
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the  hexameter  among  the  Romans,  was  not  brought 
to  Rome  till  after  the  banishment  of  Naeviusi 
The  poem  appears  to  have  opened  with  the  story  of 
Aeneas's  flight  from  Troy,  his  visit  to  Cubage 
and  amour  with  Dido,  together  with  other  legends 
connected  with  the  early  history  both  of  C^hage 
and  of  Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by 
Ennius  and  Virgil  The  latter  author  took  many 
passages  from  it;  particularly  the  description  of 
the  ktonn  in  the  first  Aeneid,  the  speech  arith 
which  Aeneas  consoles  his  companions,  and  the 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dFomstie  wri- 
tings comprised  both  tra^^dies  and  comodies,  most 
of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek.  Even  in  the 
Augustan  age  Naevius  was  still  a favourite  with 
the  admirers  of  tbo  genuine  old  Khool  of  Roman 
poetry  ; and  the  lines  of  Horace  {Ep,  ii.  1.  53) 
show  that  bis  works,  if  not  so  much  read  as  for- 
merly, were  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men. 
The  best  edition  of  the  foagmenU  of  Naevius  is  by 
Kluuman,  flva  .Jena,  1843. 

Haavioa  Sertodna  Kacro.  [Macro.] 

NaharrUi,  a tribe  of  the  Lygii  in  Germany, 
probably  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  In 
their  country  was  a grove  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
2 divinities  called  Alces,  whom  Tacitus  compares 
with  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Hahrmalcha  [Naarsialcua]. 

[Nymphar.] 

Hain  (NoZe : Aum),  a city  of  Galilee,  S.  of  M. 
Tabor.  (/.nJfer,  viu  11.) 

Haiitu,  Haiiaiia,  or  Kaearu  (NoZirds,  NoZ^adr, 
NoTairot : iVosa),  an  important  town  of  Upper 
Moesio,  situated  on  an  mbutary  of  the  Margus, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Constantiue  the 
Great.  It  wras  enlarged  and  beautified  by  C<m- 
staotinc,  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Jiutinion. 

Kanmfitae  or  Kamaetea,  a people  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  N.  bonk  of 
the  Liger,  which  separated  them  from  Aquitania. 
Their  chief  town  was  Condivincum,  afterwards 
Namnetes  (A^uis^). 

Hamflaa,  ABfldina,  a Roman  jurist,  one  of  the 
numerous  pupils  of  Serv.  Sulpiciui. 

Kantn&tae  or  Kaato&tea,  a people  in  the  S.  E. 
of  Gallia  Bvlgica  between  the  Rhodanus  and  the 
Rhenua,  and  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Locus 
Leman  us. 

Kapaeae.  [Nymphar.] 

Kap&ria,  a northern  tributary  of  the  Danube : 
its  modem  name  is  uncertain. 

Nap&ta  (Ndvara:  prob.  El-K(^  Ru-,  at  the 
great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  tho  S.W.,  between  the 
4th  and  5th  cataracts),  the  capital  of  an  Aethiopian 
kingdom  N.  of  that  of  Meme,  was  the  S.-most 
point  reached  by  Petroniiis,  under  Augustus.  Its 
sovereigns  were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  (Can- 
dace ; and  through  a minister  of  one  of  them 
Christianity  was  iutroduced  into  Aethiopia  in  the 
apostolic  age  (Acts  viii.  27).  This  custom  of  female 
government  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times 
m the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  SJtendy.  In  the 
reign  of  Nero,  Napata  was  only  a small  town. 

Hap5ca  or  Nap&ca  (NapocensU  or  Napucen- 
sis),  a Roman  colony  in  Ikicia,  on  the  high  road 
leading  through  the  country,  bctw'cen  PatavUsa 
and  OpLitiana. 

Nar  (AVm),  a river  in  central  Italy,  rises  in 
M.  Fiscellui,  oo  the  frontiers  of  Umbria  and  Pice- 
num,  flows  in  a S.W.  ly  direction,  forming  tbo 
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boundary  between  Umbria  and  the  hnd  of  the 
Sabini,  and  after  receiving  the  Velinua  ( Fe/cno) 
and  Toleniia  (rarono),  and  paating  by  Interamna 
and  Narnia,  bdU  into  the  Tiber,  not  £ar  from 
Ocriculam.  It  waa  celebrated  for  its  sulphareous 
water*  and  white  colour  {$ulpkumi  \araUjm  o^au, 
Vinf.  Am,  viu  ol7). 

Vara^gira  (Nopdvapa:  Katsir  JAir^  Ru.)  one 
of  the  moot  important  inland  cities  of  Numidia, 
between  Thagura  and  Sicca  Venena,  was  the  scene 
of  Scipio's  celebrated  interview  with  Hannibal 
before  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Harbo  MarUtu,  at  a later  time  Harbona  (Nar- 
bonentis:  A’ar^onae),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Uanl 
and  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonentis,  was  situated  on  the  river  Atax 
[Audf\  also  called  Narbo,  and  at  the  heod  of  the 
lake  Kubrcsos  or  Hubrensis  (also  called  Narbo- 
nitis),  which  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
caJial.  By  this  menus  the  town,  which  w*as  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  was  made  a sea-port  It  was 
a very  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
oriirh^ly  called  Ataz.  It  was  made  a Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  or  Martius,  b.  c. 
118,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Martius; 
and  it  was  the  first  coI6ny  founded  by  the  Romans 
in  Gaol.  Julios  Caesar  also  settled  here  the 
veterans  of  his  10th  legi<m,  whence  it  received 
the  name  of  Colonia  Decunmnorum.  It  was  a 
handsome  and  populous  town ; the  residence  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province  ; and  a place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  The  coast  was 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  oysters.  There  are 
scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  amcieni  town ; but 
there  are  still  remains  of  the  canal. 

Karboneiuis  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

Karcissus  (Ndp«tooor).  L A bwatiful  youth, 
son  of  the  river  god  Cephittus  and  the  n}'iuph 
Liriope  of  Thespiae.  He  ww*  wholly  inaccessible 
to  the  feeling  of  love  ; and  the  nymph  Echo,  who 
was  enamoured  of  him,  died  of  grieC  [Echo.] 
One  of  hit  rejected  lovers,  however,  prayed  to 
Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  his  unfeeling  heart. 
Nemesis  accordingly  caused  Narcissus  to  see  his 
own  image  refiect^  in  a fountain,  and  to  become 
enamour^  of  it  But  a*  be  could  not  approach 
this  object,  be  gnduallj  pined  away,  and  bis 
corpse  WHS  metamnrpbos^  into  the  flou'er  which 
besLTs  his  name.  ^2.  A freedronn  and  secretary  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  on- 
botmded  infiurnee.  He  long  connived  at  the  irre- 
gularities of  Metsalina  ; but  fearing  that  the  em- 
press meditated  his  death,  he  betrayed  to  Clatidiui 
her  mamsge  with  C.  Silius,  and  obtained  the  order 
for  her  ezeention,  a.  d.  48.  After  the  murder 
of  Clandios,  NarciMus  was  pat  to  death  by  com-  . 
mand  of  Agrippina,  54.  He  bad  amassed  an  eimr- 
mous  fortune,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  400,000,000 
sesterces,  equivalent  to  3,125,0004  of  our  money. 
~8.  A celebrated  athlete,  who  strangled  the  em- 
peror Commodus,  192.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  the  lions  by  the  emperor  Sevenis. 

Harisei,  a small  but  brave  people  in  the  S.  of 
Germany,  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  W.  of  tlie 
Maroonianni  and  E.  of  the  Hermunduri,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  Sudeti  Montes  on  the  N.  to  the 
Danube  on  the  ^ thus  inhabiting  part  of  the 
Upper  PalaHmaU  and  the  country  of  the  Fiehlelge^ 
Ittye,  ^ 

Ramutleba.  [Naarmalcha.] 

Hamla  (Naroiensis : Nami)^  a town  in  Um- 
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bria,  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Nar,  originally  called  Vequiinun,  was  made 
a Roman  colony  B.C.  299,  when  its  name  was 
.changed  into  Narnia,  after  the  river.  Tbit  to«'n 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  accessible 
only  on  the  £.  and  \V.  sides.  On  the  W.  side  it 
could  only  be  approached  by  a very  lofty  bridge 
which  Augustus  built  over  the  river. 

Karo,  sometimes  Kar  (Aareata),  a river  in 
Dalmatia,  which  rises  in  M.  Albius,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  ten. 

Kard&a,  a Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situated 
on  the  river  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  soa,  and  on 
the  road  to  Dyrrhachium. 

Karsea,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanioas.] 
Kan^  (Nop<rfir),  a celebrated  general  and 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  an  eunuch. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  domiiiimi  in  Italy  by 
two  brilliant  campaigns,  a.  r>.  552,  553,  and  ojj- 
uezed  Italy  again  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  He 
w*as  rewarded  by  Justinian  with  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  he  held  for  many  years.  Ho 
was  deprived  of  this  office  by  Justin,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Justinian,  whereupon  be  invited  the 
Longobards  to  invade  Italy.  His  invitation  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  their  king  Alboin  ; but  it  is 
said  that  Norses  soon  after  repented  of  his  conduct, 
and  died  of  grief  at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Lango- 
barda  had  crossed  the  Alps  (5G8).  Narses  was  95 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Karthaoinm  (Nopftfraos'),  a town  in  Thessaly, 
on  .M.  Narthaciuft,  S.W.  of  Phvsalus. 

Kaiyx,  also  Kar^eiui  or  Karjfeltim  (Ndpvf, 
Ndgi;«or,Napuirro*':  Napvaiof,  NapoKoTor ; Talanda 
or  TaUmti\  a town  of  the  Locri  Opontii  on  the 
Euboean  sea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileus,  who  is  nence  called  Naryciu*  herot. 
Since  Locri  Episephyrii  in  the  S.  of  Italy  claimed 
to  be  a colony  from  Naryx  in  Greece,  w*e  find  the 
town  of  Ix»cri  called  iVuf3Kua  by  the  poets,  and  the 
pitch  of  BniUium  also  named  Naryeia. 

Nka&zndnet  (Ncurofiws'er),  a powerful  but  savage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven  inland  by  the 
Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaka,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Romans.  An  interesting  account  of  their  manners 
and  customs  is  given  by  Herodotus  (iv.  172),  who 
also  tells  (ii.  32)  a curious  story  respecting  an  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Libyan  Desert,  undertaken  by 
5 Naiomonian  youths,  the  result  of  which  was 
certain  important  information  cooeeniing  the  interior 
of  Afr’ica.  [NtosjB.] 

Hatiea,  Sdplo.  [Scipio.] 

Kiaidlfiiius,  a wealthy  (5eofrw)  Roman,  who 
gave  a supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  ridi- 
cules in  the  8th  satire  of  his  2nd  book.  It  appt'ars 
from  V.  58,  that  Rufus  was  the  cognomen  of  Nasi- 
dienus. 

Kasuditif,  Q.  or  L.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
B.C.  49,  with  a fleet  .of  16  ships  to  relieve  Mas- 
silia,  when  it  was  besieged  b}'  D.  Brutus.  He 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
I he  had  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet:  He 

I served  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pompey,  whom  be  de- 
I Belted  in  35.  He  joined  Antony,  and  commanded 
part  of  his  fleet  in  the  war  with  Octavian,  31. 
Kuo,  Ovidlos.  [Ovioii'R.] 

Kaaos  or  Ketua.  [Osniadar.] 

Katlao  (A'a/tsoes),  a small  river  in  Veoetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  which  flows  by  Aquileia,  and  fislls 
into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 
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9att*  or  Haooa,  a fuller/'  the  name  of  an 
ancient  fainilr  of  the  Piiuria  gens.  The  Natta 
KUirised  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  6.  124)  ft>r  hie  dirty 
meanness,  was  probably  a member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by  the 
poet  for  such  conduct. 

Kattcr&tei  (NauapdT7?s),  of  Erythrae,  a Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a diKiple  of  Isocrates,  is  mentioned 
among  the  orators  who  competed  (b.c.  352)  for  the 
prize  offered  by  Artemisia  for  the  best  funeral 
omtion  delivered  over  Mausolus. 

KancriLtU  (Nai/apavit:  Nauaparlrijs : Sa»^- 
JladjaTy  Ru.)«  a city  in  the  Delta  of  K{r.V]»t,  in  the 
Komus  of  Sal's,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  also 
Ntiucraticum  Ostium.  It  was  a colony  of  the 
Milesians,  founded  probably  in  the  reiga  of  Amasis, 
about  B.  a 550,  and  remained  a pure  Greek  city. 
It  was  the  only  place  in  Kgypt,  where  Greeks  were 
permitted  to  settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek 
and  Roman  conquests  it  continued  a place  of  great 
prosperity  and  luxury,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Athenaeua,  Lyceas,  Pbylarchua,  Polychxu'mus,  and 
Julius  Pollux. 

Naac^daa  (Naujn^pr),  an  Argive  statimn,',  son 
of  Motbon,  and  brother  and  teacher  of  Polycle* 
tus  II.  of  Argos,  flourished  B.c.  420. 

Kaul5ohus  (NovAoxes),  that  ia,  a place  where 
ships  can  anchor.  1.  A naval  station  on  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Mylac  and 
the  promontory  Pclorus.— 1^.  A small  island  off 
Crete,  near  the  promontory  Sammonium.^S.  A 
naval  station  belonging  to  Mesembrin  in  Thrace. 

KaaiPAchTni  (Navudx<<>^),  & Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  nge,  some  of  w'bose  verses  are  preserved 
by  Stolioeus. 

NaopactlU  (Navirairros : NauTderms: 

an  ancient  and  strongly  fortified  ton*n  of 
the  liocri  Ozolae  near  the  promontory  Antirrbium, 
po<i«4>ssing  the  largest  and  best  barliour  on  the 
whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulC  It  , 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Hera*  ' 
clidae  having  hero  built  the  doet,  with  which  they  I 
crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Per-  I 
sinn  wwrs  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
who  settled  here  the  Messenians  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  countiy*  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  Messenian  war,  b.c  455;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  the  hcad*qaarten  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  against  the  \V.  of 
Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
M'  ssenions  were  obliged  to  leave  Naupactus,  which 
tossed  into  the  hands  first  of  the  Locriaos  and  , 
nftrrwardN  of  the  Achaeans.  It  was  given  by  I 
Philip  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Loerian  tetri-  | 
ticy  to  Actolia,  but  it  was  again  assigned  to  Lucris  | 
by  the  Romans, 

NanpUA  (NauvAfa ; Nat/xXuvt : Xaupfia\xhe 
port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was 
never  a place  of  importance  in  antiquity,  and  was 
in  mins  in  the  time  of  Pausaniai.  The  inhabitants 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Aniives  ns  early  as  the 
2nd  Messenian  war  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the 
Spartans,  who  in  consequence  settled  them  at  Me-  ' 
thone  in  Messenia.  At  the  present  day  Nauplia 
is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

Kattldlllf  (NavwA<or).  1.  Of  Atgos,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Amymone,  a dunous  navigator,  and 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nauplia. 8.  Son  of 
Clytonens,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  a de- 
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•Cendant  of  the  preceding.  ••  8.  King  of  Enboea, 
and  father  of  Palamedes,  Oeax,  and  Naasime- 
don,  by  Clymene.  Catreus  had  gi\*en  his  daughter 
Clymcne  and  her  sister  Aoope  to  Naupliua,  to 
be  carried  to  a foreign  land ; but  Nauplius  mar- 
ried Clymene,  and  gave  Aerope  to  Plisthenea,  who 
became  by  her  the  hither  of  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus.  His  son  Palamedes  had  'been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Greeks  during  the  siege 
of  Troy;  and  as  Nauplius  considered  his  condem- 
nation to  be  an  act  of  injustice,  he  watched  for  the 
rt'tum  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  they  approached  the 
const  of  Euboea  he  lighted  torches  on  the  danger- 
ous promoutory  of  Capbareua.  The  sailors  Aus 
misguided  suffered  shipwTeck,  and  perished  in  the 
w'aves  or  by  the  sword  of  Naupliua 

Hanport^  (Ober  or  Upper  an  ancient 

and  important  commerci^  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
situated  on  the  river  Nauportus  {LaibaeA\  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Savus,  in  Pannonia  Superior.  The 
town  fell  into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Aemona 
(Laibaek)^  which  was  only  15  raih  s from  it  The 
name  of  Nauportus  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danube 
and  the  Savus  to  this  place  and  here  built  the 
town  ; and  it  is  added  that  they  afterwards  car- 
ried their  ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
sea,  where  they  again  embarked.  This  legend, 
like  many  others,  probably  owea  its  origin  to  a 
piece  of  l«ad  elymohigj’. 

Kaulc&a  (Nauffiicda).  daughter  of  Alcinotis, 
king  of  the  Phaeociant,  and  Arete,  who  conducted 
Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  fistber,  when  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast 

KauMthdua  ( Nauat5oor),  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Pcriboca,  the  daughter  of  Eurymedon,  was  the 
father  of  Aiciiious  and  Rhexenor,  and  king  of 
the.  Pliaeadans,  whom  he  led  from  Hyporia  in 
Thrinacia  to  the  island  of  Schcria,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  Cyclopes. 

Kautaca  (Navroxa : A’’aXs5e5  or  AVsX),  a city  of 
Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxus,  towards  the  E.  part  of  its 
course. 

Naatea.  [Nautia  Gens.] 

Kantiia  Oota,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Nautes,one  of  the  companions 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  which  was  placed 
uiuier  the  care  of  the  Nautiiat  Rome.  The  Nautii, 
all  of  whom  were  sumanied  Rmti/iy  fiequently  held 
the  highest  offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the 
republic,  but  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gentea 
they  disappear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Somnite  wars. 

Kava  (A'oXe),  a \V.  tributary  of  the  Rhine  in  Gaul, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  IHmfen. 

Havana  or  Naballa.  a river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  probably  the  E, 
arm  of  the  Rhine. 

Navlua,  Attni,  a renowned  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  PriKus.  Tbie  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and 
to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  tw*o 
of  his  friends,  but  was  opposed  by  Navius,  because 
Romulus  hod  originally  arranged  the  equites  under 
the  sanction  of  the  auspicea.  and  consequently  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  them  without  the  same 
sanction.  The  tale  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tar- 
quinios  thereupon  commanded  him  to  divine  whe- 
ther what  he  w’os  thinking  of  in  his  mind  could  be 
done,  and  that  when  Navius,  after  consulting  the 
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hearent,  declared  that  it  coald«  the  king  held  out  a 
wheutone  and  a razor  to  cut  it  with.  Narios  im- 
mediately  cut  iL  Hit  statue  was  placed  in  the 
comitiuTTi,  on  the  itepc  of  the  tenAte*houte,  the  place 
where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  betide 
the  ttatne  the  whetstone  was  preserved.  Attus 
Naviot  teemt  to  be  the  best  orthography,  nuking 
Attus  an  old  praenomen,  though  we  frequently  find 
the  name  written  Attiot. 

Haxoa  (Nd{et : Nd{<ot).  1.  (Xasut\  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  tea,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades, 
is  situated  nearly  half  way  between  the  coasu  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  about  18  miles  in 
length  and  1*2  in  breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  producing  an 
abundance  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  It  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  hence  plays 
a prominent  part  In  the  legends  about  Dionysus. 
Here  the  god  is  said  to  have  found  Ariadne  after 
•he  bad  been  deserted  by  Theseus.  The  marble 
of  the  island  was  also  much  prised,  and  was  con- 
•idered  equal  to  the  Parian.  — Naxos  is  frequently 
called  D%a  (Am)  by  the  poets,  which  was  one  of 
its  ancient  names.  It  was  likewise  called  Strrmffjfie 
(2rpoyyii\7l)  on  account  of  its  round  shape,  and 
Diomytiaa  (AiorMridt)  from  ita  connection  with  the 
wonhip  of  Dionysus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians  and  then  by 
Carians,  and  to  bare  derived  its  name  from  a 
Carian  chiefs  Naxos.  In  the  hbtorical  age  it  was 
inhabited  by  loniana,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Athens.  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Pisistratus,  who 
established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of  the  island  about 
B.C  540.  The  Persians  in  501  attempted,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Aristaguras,  to  subdue  Naxos ; and 
upon  the  hulure  of  their  attempt,  Aristagoraa, 
fearing  punishment,  induced  the  Ionian  cities  to 
revolt  from  Persia.  In  490  the  Persians,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  conquered  Naxos,  and 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  The  Naxtans 
recovered  their  independence  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (480).  They  were  the  6rit  of  the  allied 
state#  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection 
(471),  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned 
in  history.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  also 
called  Naxos ; and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
small  towns  of  Traguea  and  Lestadae.  8.  A 
Greek  city  on  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Mc 
Taums,  was  founded  B.  c.  735  by  the  Chalcidians 
of  Euboea,  and  was  the  first  Greek  colony  esta- 
blished in  the  island.  It  grew  so  rapidly  in  power 
that  in  only  5 or  6 years  after  iu  foundation  it 
sent  colonies  to  Catana  and  Leontinl  It  was  for 
a time  subject  to  Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gela ; but 
it  soon  recovered  its  independence,  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  Metsana,  and  was  subse- 
quently an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse. 
In  403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysius  of  Syr«- 
cute  and  destroyed.  Nearly  50  yaua  afterwards 
(358)  the  remains  of  the  Nazians  scattered  over 
Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromachos,  and  a new 
city  was  founded  on  Mt.  Taurus,  to  which  the  mune 
of  Taurornenium  was  given.  [Tauromkmium.J 

Kaxn&nn  (No^oueba:  jVoibAmm),  a city  of 
Armenia  Major,  on  the  Araxea,  near  the  coi^nes 
of  Media. 

Kuaxeth,  Nasari  (Na^'aped,  vt  or  -a : 
NaCopoibf,  NaJWpcToT,  Nazarftius,  Nazarftis : en- 
Xunruh)^  a city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee,  S.  of  Cana, 
on  a hill  in  the  midst  of  the  range  of  mountains  N. 
of  the  plain  of  Esdratlon. 
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yaiiaanta  (No^iaf^df : Na^ioe^ut'di),  a city  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  road  from  Arcbela'is  to  Tyona, 
celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  tlie  Father  of  the 
Church,  Gregory  Nazianten.  Its  site  is  doubtful 

Keaera  (Nsoipa),  the  name  of  several  nymphs, 
and  also  of  several  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

Neaethui  : A’wfo),  a river  in  Bruttium 

in  the  S.  of  It^y,  falling  into  Che  Tarentine  gulf  a 
little  N.  of  Croton.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  women 
are  said  to  have  burnt  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

Healoet  (NeeUxttf),  a painter  who  nourished 
in  the  time  ^ Aratus,  & c.  245. 

Neandiia  (N«ds4p«ia : pi),  a town 

of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had 
diiappran*d. 

Keantliea  (K«<b^yir\  of  Cyticum,  lived  about 
B.  c 24 1,  and  was  a dtKiple  of  the  Milesian  Phi* 
liscus,  who  himself  had  been  a disciple  of  Isoeratea 
He  was  a voluminous  writer,  principally  of  history. 

Ne&p61ia  (NcdroAir;  NtowoAfrBr,  Neapoliia- 
nus).  \.  In  Europe.  L (A*apo/iorA'ap/es),acity  in 
Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  river  Sebethua,  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Cumae,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
place  colled  Parthixi6pe  (Tfopdcrdvi)),  after  the 
Siren  of  that  name.  Hence  we  find  the  town 
called  Parthenopc  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It 
was  called  the  ^ New  City,**  because  it  was  re* 
garded  simply  as  a new  quarter  of  the  neighbouring 
dty  of  Cumae.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history,  it  consisted  of  2 parts,  divided 
from  each  other  by  a wall,  and  called  respectively 
Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis.  This  division  probably 
arose  after  the  capture  of  Cumae  by  the  Samnites, 
when  a large  number  of  the  Cumaeans  took  refuge 
in  the  city  they  had  founded  ; whereupon  the  old 
quarter  was  called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter, 
Wih  to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  was 
named  Neapolis.  There  has  been  a dispute  re- 
specting the  site  of  these  2 quarters ; but  it  is  pro* 
k«ble  that  Palaeopolis  was  situated  on  the  W.  side 
near  the  harbour,  and  Neapolis  on  the  E.  side  near 
the  river  Sebethns.  In  B.  c.  827  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  290  it  pasted  into 
the  bands  of  the  Romans,  who  allowed  it  however 
to  retain  its  Greek  constitution.  At  a later  period 
it  became  a municipium,  and  finally  a Homan 
colony.  Under  the  Ilomras  the  2 quarters  of  the 
city  were  united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  dis- 
appeared. It  continued  to  bo  a prosperous  and 
flourithiiqr  place  till  the  time  of  the  empire ; and 
its  l>eaatiful  scenery,  and  tbe  luxurious  life  of 
its  Greek  population,  made  it  a favourite  resi- 
dence with  many  of  tbe  Homans.  In  the  reign  of 
Titus  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  was  rebi^lt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Homan 
style.  The  modem  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand 
on  exactly  the  same  nte  as  Neapolis.  Tbe  ancirnt 
city  extended  further  E.  than  the  modem  city, 
since  the  former  was  situated  on  the  Sebethus, 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Fi%m»  della  Madalema!  but  the  modem  city  on 
the  other  hand  extends  further  N.  and  W.  than 
the  ancient  one,  since  the  island  of  Megaria,  on 
which  the  Caetel  del  Ooo  now  stands,  was  situated 
in  ancient  times  between  Pausilypum  and  Neapoha. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  there  were  warm 
baths,  the  celebmted  villa  of  Luculliis,  and  the 
villa  PausUypi  or  Pausilypum,  bequeathed  by  Va- 
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diuf  Pollio  to  Augustus,  and  which  has  jciteu  its 
name  to  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Posilippo  between 
Naples  and  Pnzzuoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the 
tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  showiL«i-"2.  A part  of  Sjra* 
cuae.  [SvRACUsas.]^S.  (ATopohi),  a town  on  the 
W.  coiut  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  celebrated  for  its 
warm  baths. (Aotu/Zo),  a sea*port  town  in 
Thrace,  lubseqaentiy  Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the 
Strymonic  gulf,  between  the  Strfmon  and  Neatus. 

In  Am  and  Africa.  1.  {Soala  A'aoco,  or 
near  it),  a suiall  Ionian  city,  on  the  coast  of 
Lydia,  N.  of  Mycale  and  S.W.  of  Ephesus.  The 
Ephesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  belong^,  exchanged 
it  with  the  Samians  for  MARATHBSitrM.^H,  3. 
Two  towns  of  Caria,  the  one  near  Harpasa,  the 
other  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new  town  of  Myn- 
dus.  ">•4.  {TuHntk  f Ru.),  in  Pisidia  S.  of  Antioch; 
afterwards  reckoned  to  Galatia.— >6.  In  Palestine, 
the  Sychem  or  Syebar  of  Scripture  (SvxsX 
xdp,  'intifiOf  Joseph.:  A'a^ow),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  ralley 
between  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  was  the  re> 
ligious  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  temple  was 
built  upon  Mt  Oerisim.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
by  John  Ilyrcanus,  n.  c.  129.  Ite  full  name,  under 
the  Homans,  wu  Flavia  Neapolia  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Justin  Martyr.  — 6.  A small  town  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  the  opening  of  the  King's  Canal.— *7.  In 
Kg)’pt  [Caxnb].  — In  N.  Africa  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  by  some  identified  with 
I/eptii  Magna,  by  others  with  the  modem  TripoU. 
— 9.  (A'oW),  a very  ancient  Phoenician  colony, 
oil  the  E.  const  of  Zeugitnna,  near  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  great  gnlf  which  was  called  after  it  Sinus 
Neapolitanus  {Otdf  of  Hamrmnkdi),  Under  the 
Homans  it  was  a libera  civitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  a colony. 

Koar^us  (Nmpx^O*  * distinguished  friend 
and  officer  of  Alexander,  was  a natire  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolis.  He  nppenrs  to  have 
occupied  a prominent  position  at  the  court  of  Phi- 
lip, by  whom  he  was  banished  for  prtrticipaiing  in 
the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most distinction  by  Alexander.  He  accompanied 
tbe  king  to  Asia ; and  in  h.c.  he  was  entrusted 
by  Alexander  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which 
he  bad  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the  Hydasprs. 
Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indtis,  Alexander 
resolved  to  send  round  hU  shi;is  by  sea  from  thence 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  he  gUdiy  accepted  tlie 
offer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake  the  command  of 
the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigatioo. 
Nearchus  set  out  on  the  21st  of  September,  32b, 
and  arrived  at  Susa  in  safely  in  February,  325. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a crown  of  gold  for 
his  distinguished  services,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtained  in  marriage  a daughter  of  the  Hhodian 
Mentor  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom  Alexander  him- 
self bad  been  previously  married.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
received  the  government  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
which  he  held  as  subordinate  to  Antigoaus.  In  I 
317  he  accompanied  Antij^nus  in  his  ma^  a|^st  i 
Eumenes,  and  in  314  he  is  mentioned  agrin  as  one  I 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonns.^Near»us  left  a j 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  his  **  Indica." 

Vebo,  a moonuin  of  Palestiue,  on  the  E.  side 
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of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho^  was  in  the  8. 
part  of  the  range  called  Abarim.  It  was  on  a 
summit  of  this  mountain,  called  Pisgah,  that  Moees 
died. 

Nebrddes  IContei,  the  principal  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Sicily,  running  thnugh  the  whole  sA  the 
island,  and  a continuation  of  the  Apennines. 

Keoo  or  Necho  (NsksIs,  N«xws,  Ncaoor, 
Xoeir,  N«x<m^),  son  of  Psaminetiehas,  whom  he 
ticoeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  b.c.  617. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  considerable  energy  and 
enterprise.  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  intended  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Golf ; but  be 
desisted  from  the  work,  according  to  Uerodotua, 
on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  con- 
structing it  only  for  the  aie  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vader. But  the  greatest  and  most  interesting 
enterprise  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  is 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians, 
in  his  senioe,  who  set  sail  from  the  Arabian  Oulf^ 
and  Bccomplishiog  the  voyage  in  somewhat  mors 
than  2 years,  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
His  military  expeditions  were  distinguished  at  first 
by  brilliant  success,  which  was  followed,  however, 
by  the  most  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  bia 
inarch  against  the  Babylonians  and  Modes,  whose 
joint  forces  had  recenUy  destroyed  Nineveh,  he 
was  met  at  Magdohu  (Megiddo)  by  Josiab,  king 
of  Judah,  w'bo  was  a vass^  of  Bal^lon.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Neebo  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  conquered  the  Babylonians 
and  took  Carchemiih  or  Circesium,  where  be  ap- 
pears to  have  established  a ffarriaon.  After  the 
battle  at  Megiddo,  he  took  the  tosm  of  Cadytis, 
probably  Jerusalem.  In  606,  Nebuchadneaxor 
attacked  Corcheroish,  defeated  Necho,  and  a’ould 
appear  also  to  have  invaded  Egypt  iuHfi  In  601 
Neoho  died  after  a reign  of  16  yean,  and  was 
sucersoded  by  liii  son  Psammis  or  Psanimuthia. 

Nectanibia,  VectanSbns,  or  Kectafitbaa  (Ne«- 
j Tdra6«,  NtKTciMfos,  ’StKrav^Sv^)-  L King  of 
I Egypt,  tho  1st  of  the  3 sovereigns  of  the  Seben- 
mte  dynasty,  succeeded  Nepherites  on  the  throne 
hl>out  B.c.  374,  and  in  the  following  year  success- 
fully resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  force 
under  Pharnabnxut  and  Iphicrates.  He  died  after 
a reign  of  10  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachoa. 
^8.  The  nephuw  of  Tiichos,  deprived  the  latter 
of  the  sovereignty  in  361,  with  the  assistance  of 
Agfsilaui.  Fur  some  time  he  defeated  all  the 
attempts  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus)  to  recover 
Egypt,  but  he  was  at  length  defented  himself,  and 
despairing  of  making  auy  further  resistance,  he  • 
fled  into  AethiopU,  ^0.  Nectanabis  was  the  3rd 
king  of  the  Sebennite  dynasty,  and  the  last  native 
sovereign  who  ever  ruled  in  ^ypt. 

K4da  (N4ia:  Buxi\  a river  in  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Arcadia  in  Mt  Cerauiioo,  a branch  of 
Mt  Lyeaeus,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Mes- 
senia,  and  between  Messenia  and  Elis. 

Kegra  or  Kegrana  frd  N^ypewa : Et-Nokra^  N. 
of  Afuroft),  a city  of  Arabia  Felix,  destroyed  by 
Aelius  Grilus. 

Kfilana  (NTjAeds).  L Son  of  Ty^  the  daughter 
of  Salmoneua.  Poseidon  once  visited  Tyro  in 
the  form  of  the  river-god  Enipetis,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Peltas  mid  Neleus. 
To  conc^  her  shame  she  exposed  tbs  two  boya. 
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bul  th^  were  found  imd  reared  by  *nme  country* 
men.  They  ■Dbeeqoently  learnt  their  parentage ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Cretheut,  king  of  lolcoa, 
who  bad  married  their  mother,  they  fetxed  the 
throne  of  loleoi,  excluding  Aeton,  the  ion  of 
Cretheui  and  Tyro.  But  Peliaa  toon  afterwards 
expelled  hit  brother,  and  thus  became  sole  king. 
Thereupon  Neleot  went  with  Melampot  and  Bias 
to  Pyloa,  which  hit  uncle  Aphareut  gmre  to  him, 
and  of  which  he  thus  became  king.  i^Teral  town* 
of  this  name  claimed  the  honour  of  Ireing  the  city 
of  Neleut  or  of  hit  ton  Nettnr,  tuch  at  Pylot  in 
Mettenia,  Pylot  in  Elit,  and  Pylot  in  Triphylia; 
the  last  of  which  it  probably  the  one  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  connection  with  Neleut  and  Nestor. 
Neleut  was  married  to  Chloria,  a daughter  of  Am- 
phion  of  Orchomenot,  according  to  Homer,  and 
a Theban  woman  according  to  otliert.  By  her  he 
became  the  father  of  Nettor,  Chronnut,  Pericly* 
menus,  and  Pero,  though  he  had  in  all  12  tons. 
When  Hercules  had  killed  Iphitus,  he  went  to 
Neleus  to  be  purified;  but  Neleut,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eorytus,  the  fiither  of  Iphitut,  refuted  to 
grant  the  request  of  Hercules.  In  order  to  take 
vengeance,  Hercules  afterwards  marched  against 
Pyloa,  and  slew  all  the  tons  of  Neleut,  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor:  tome  later  writers  add  that 
Neleus  himself  was  also  killed.  Neleot  arms  now 
attacked,  and  bit  domtoiont  plundered  by  Augeat, 
king  of  the  Epeans ; bat  the  attacki  of  the  latter 
were  repelled  by  Nettor.  The  detcendnnU  of 
Neleut,  the  Nelldae,  were  erentually  expelled  from 
their  kingdom  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  migrated  for 
the  mott  part  to  Athens.  — 2.  The  younger  ton  of 
Codrus,  disputed  the  right  of  hit  elder  brother 
Medon  to  tbe  crown  on  account  of  hit  lameness, 
and  when  the  Hglphie  oracle  declared  in  fovour  of 
Medon,  be  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  colo- 
nists who  migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded 
Miletus.  His  son  Aepytus  headed  the  colonists 
who  settled  in  Prienc.  Another  ton  headed  a 
body  of  settlers  who  reinforced  the  inhabitants  of 
lasus,  after  they  Imd  lost  a great  number  of  their 
citisent  in  a war  with  the  Carians.»-8.  Of  Seen* 
lit.  the  ton  of  Coritcus,  was  a disciple  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus,  the  latter  of  whom  bequeathed 
to  him  his  library,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors.  The  history  of  the  writings  of  Aristode 
at  connected  with  Neleus  and  his  heirs,  is  related 
elsewhere  [p.  86,  a]. 

NeUdes,  HHftl&dM,  and  NAUm 
NriAnlddnr,  patronymics  of  Neleus,  by 

which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  AntUo- 
chus,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

Nemaoias  (Nenuntsensis : Msaiss),  one  of  the 
mott  important  towns  of  Oallia  Narbonentis,  wat 
the  capital  of  the  Arecomki  and  a Roman  colony. 
It  was  sitnated  inland  E.  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
highroad  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  on  the  S.  slope 
of  M.  Cerenna.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  plam 
from  which  the  family  of  the  Antonines  came. 
Though  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the 
Roman  remains  at  A^uwes,  whkh  are  tmne  of  the 
molt  perfect  N.  of  the  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient 
Nrmausus  was  a large  and  flourishing  city.  Of 
these  remains  the  mott  important  are  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  ^fai»on  Oarret^  a name  given  to 
a beautiful  Corinihian  temple,  and  the  ms^ificent 
aqueduct,  now  called  P<mt  du  fforrf,  consisting  of 
3 rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the  other,  and 
180  feet  in  height. 
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V4mH  (Ne^^  Ion.  K«uri»),  a valley  in  Ar- 
galis between  Oeonae  and  Phlius,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercules  slew 
the  Nemean  lion.  [See  p.  308,  b.]  In  this 
valley  there  was  a splendid  temple  of  Zeus  Ne* 
mfus  surrounded  by  a ucred  grore,  in  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  celebrated  every  other  year. 
(See  Die(.  of  Antia.  art.  AVssea.) 

HemeaUnns,  II  Aurellns  Olympias,  a Roman 
poet,  probably  a native  of  Africa,  flourished  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Canu  (a.  d.  283),  carried  off 
the  prixe  in  all  the  poetical  contests  of  the  day,  and 
was  esteemed  second  to  the  youthful  prince  Nume* 
rianus  alone,  who  honoured  him  so  flir  as  to'permit 
him  to  dispnte,  and  to  yield  to  the  palm  of  verse. 
We  are  told  that  Nemesianus  was  the  author  of 
(toems  upon  Ashing,  hunting,  and  aquatics;  all  of 
which  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a frag- 
ment of  the  extending  to  325  hexameter 

lines,  which,  in  to  far  as  neatness  and  purity  of 
expresaidii  arc  concemed,  in  some  degree  jastifies 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  The  best 
edition  of  this  fragment  is  by  btem,  published  along 
with  OratiuB  Faliscus,  Hal.  Sax.  1832. 

N4m4sis  a Greek  goddess,  is  most 

commonly  described  as  a daughter  of  Night,  though 
some  call  her  a daughter  of  Erebus  or  of  Oeeanus. 
She  is  a peraonifleation  of  the  morn)  reverence  for 
law,  of  toe  natural  fear  of  committing  a culpable 
action,  and  hence  of  conscience.  In  later  writers, 
M Herodotus  and  Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out 
happiness  and  unhappiness  to  mortals ; and  he  who 
is  blessed  with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of 
fortune,  is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  su^eringi, 
in  order  that  be  may  become  humble.  This  notion 
arose  from  a belief  that  the  gods  were  envious  of 
excessive  human  happiness.  Nemesis  wat  thus  a 
check  upon  extravagant  frvonn  conferred  upon 
man  by  Tyche  or  F^une ; and  from  this  idea  lastly 
arose  that  of  her  being  an  avenging  and  punishing 
frte,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  and  the  ^nnyes, 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  rtckleai  sinner.  She 
is  frequently  mentioned  under  the  surnames  Adras- 
tia  (Adrastia,  No.2],  and  Rhamnuiia  or  Rham- 
nusts,  the  latter  of  which  she  derived  from  the 
town  of  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a cele- 
brated sanctuary.  She  was  usually  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a virgin  divinity:  in  the  more 
ancient  works  she  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphro- 
dite, whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more  grave 
and  lerioua  Bat  there  is  mo  allegorical  tradition 
that  Zeus  begot  by  Nsmetis  at  Rhamnus  an  egg, 
which  Leda  found,  and  from  which  Helena  and 
the  Dioscuri  sprang,  whence  Helena  herself  is 
called  Khamnnait. 

Hirndelos  (Neu^iot),  the  author  of  a Greek 
treatise  On  Abaters  Jfae,  is  called  bishop  of 
Emeaa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  centnry  after 
Christ.  His  trvatise  is  an  interesting  philosophical 
work,  which  has  generally  been  highly  prais^  by 
all  who  have  read  it.  Edited  by  Mattbui,  Halae, 
8va  1802. 

NemeUcom.  [Nik  itocinn  a . ] 

Kemhtes  or  Hamitae,  a people  in  Oallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  Novio- 
magus,  tubsequeoUy  Nemetae  {Sptyer  or  Spire$). 

Nematooenna  or  Nametacom  (Arras),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Atrebates  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
sabsequently  Atiebati,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Kamoreiuii  Lacoa.  [AaiciA.] 
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Kamouui.  [Arvkhni.] 

HooblUe.  [AncutLocHus.] 

Ne5oMsar4a(N«oK<u<ra^«Ia : N«oira40’a^uf,Neo- 
caeiahen»ii).  1.  (AVibar),  the  capital,  uuder  the 
Roman  empire,  of  Pontu*  Polemonincut,  in  Atia 
Alinor,  it>Mid  on  the  river  Lycut,  63  Roman  milea 
£.  of  Anuuia.  It  waa  a splendid  city,  and  is  famous 
in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  council  held  there 
in  A.D.  314. —2.  (A'M/a/-en-AVJttr.«  Ro.),  a fortress 
estalihshed  by  Justinian,  on  the  Kiiphrates,  in  the 
district  of  Syria  called  Chalyhonitis. 

NSon  (N4a>K : Nswvios,  Kcwi'aror),  an  ancient 
town  in  Phocis  at  the  K.  foot  of  ML  Tithorea, 
a branch  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  was  80  stadia  from 
Delphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  but  was  lubse- 
quenily  rebuilt  and  named  TithSrSa  (T<dop4a: 
Tidopsuf)  after  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
situated.  The  new  town  however  was  not  on 
exactly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  one.  Tithorea 
w'as  situated  at  the  modem  V’tlUxa^  and  Neon  at 
Palea^Fiva^  between  4 and  o miles  K.  of  VeliuiL 
Tithorea  was  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war,  and 
was  again  rebuilt,  but  remained  on  unimportant, 
though  fortified  place. 

Neonttchoi  (N«o*'  rtlxou  h e.  AVie  iro//).  1. 
(Atnad*jJe\  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Aeolis  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Hermits,  on  the  slope  of  M.  Sardene, 
3U  stadia  inland  fmm  Larissa.  One  tradition 
makes  it  older  than  Cyme;  but  the  more  probable 
account  is  that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolians  of 
Cyme  as  a fortress  aguiust  the  Pelasgians  of  Laris&a. 
»2.  A fort  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
ChersonesuB. 

KdOpUn&intU  (N«oirdA,c/<or).  1.  Also  called 
Pyrrhoa,  son  of  Acltilles  and  Deidainia,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes  ; according  to  some  he  was 
a son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  and  after  the 
sacrifice  of  his  mother  was  carried  by  his  father  to 
the  island  of  Scyroe.  The  name  of  Pyrrhus  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Lycomedes,  because 
be  had  fair  hair,  or  because  Achilles, 

while  disguised  as  a girl,  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pyrrha.  He  was  called  Neoptoleraus,  that  is, 
young  or  late  warrior,  either  because  he  bad  fought 
in  early  youth  or  because  he  had  come  late  to 
Troy.  From  his  father  be  is  sometimes  called 
JcAi/fJdrt,  and  from  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, PelXdet  and  AeaeuUt.  Neoptolemus 
was  brought  up  in  Scyros  in  the  palace  of  Lyeo- 
inedes,  and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to 
join  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  because 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Helenas  that  Neopto- 
Icmus  and  Philoctetes  were  necessary  for  the 
capture  of  Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed 
himself  worthy  of  hit  great  father,  lie  was  one 
of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the 
sacred  hearth  of  Zeus,  and  sacrificed  Polyxena  to 
the  spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  Andro- 
mache, the  widow  of  H*‘Ctor,  was  given  to  Neopto- 
lemus, and  by  her  he  became  the  father  of  Molossns, 
Pielus,  Perganius,  and  Araphiolus.  Respecting  his 
return  from  Troy  and  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life  the  traditions  differ.  It  is  related  that  Neo- 
ptoleinus  returned  home  by  land,  because  he  bad 
been  forewarned  by  Helenus  of  the  dangers  which 
the  Greeks  would  have  to  encounter  at  sco.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  Neoptolemus  lived  in  Fhthia,  | 
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the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  here  he  married 
Hermione,  whom  her  father  Menclaus  sent  to  him 
from  Sparta.  According  to  others  Neoptolemus 
I himself  went  to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  be- 
cause he  bad  heard  a report  that  she  was  betrothed 
to  Orestea.  Most  writers  relate  that  he  aban- 
doned his  native  kingdom  of  Phthia,  and  settled 
in  Epirus,  where  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Molouian  kings.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  with 
Hermione,  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  he 
was  murdered ; but  the  reason  of  his  visiting 
Delphi,  as  well  as  the  person  by  s'hom  he  was 
slain,  are  differently  related.  Some  say  lie  w'cnt 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  ApoHo,  others  to  present 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  offering  to  the  god, 
and  others  again  to  consult  the  god  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione.  Some  relate 
that  be  w*as  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Orestes,  who 
was  angry  at  being  deprived  of  Hennionc,  and 
others,  by  the  priest  of  the  temple,  or  by  Machae- 
reus,  the  son  ol  Daetas.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Delphi;  and  he  was  wonhipped  there  as  a hero.«» 
2.  L King  of  Epirus,  w*as  son  of  Aketas  I.,  and 
father  of  Alexander  I.,  and  of  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Neoptolemus  reigned  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Arymbas  or  Arrybas 
till  his  death,  about  B.  c.  360.  <—8.  II.  King  of 
Epirus,  son  of  Alexander  I.  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  At  his  father*!  death  in  326,  he  was 
probably  a mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  were  passed  over  in  favour  of  Aeacides.  It 
was  not  till  302  that  the  Epirots,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Acocides,  rose 
in  insurrection  against  him.  and  set  up  Neoptolemus 
in  his  stead.  The  latter  reigned  for  the  sp.icc  of  6 
years,  but  was  obliged  to  share  the  throne  whh 
Pyrrhus  in  296.  He  was  shortiv  afterwards  as- 
sassinated by  Pyrrhus. » 4.  A Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Armenia.  In  321  he 
rcvrJted  from  Perdiccat,  and  joined  Craterus,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  was  slain  in 
battle  by  the  hands  of  the  latter. ~5.  A general  of 
Mitbridates*  and  brother  of  Archelaus.  «6.  An 
Athenian  tragedian,  who  performed  at  the  games 
in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  336.  7. 

Of  Paros,  a Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Atbeiuteus  and  the 
Scholiasts. 

HSpIte,  Kepa  or  Kepet  (Nepesinus:  Ntfn)^ 
an  ancient  toam  of  Etruria,  but  not  one  of  the 
12  cities,  was  situated  near  the  saltus  Ciminius 
and  was  regarded  os  one  of  the  keys  and  gates 
of  Etruria  {duutim  por/oegae  Flrurute,  Liv.  vi.  9) 
It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  was  subsequently  made  a Roman 
colony.  There  are  still  remains  at  Nepi  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

HSpbtli  (N«4>*Aq),  wife  of  Athamas  and  mother 
of  Phnxus  and  Ilelle.  Hence  Helle  is  called  .Ve- 
by  Ovid.  For  details  see  Atiiamss. 

H4philis  (N«^sMr),a  small  town  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between  Anemurium 
and  Anliochia. 

KIph&rU  a fortified  town  in  the  im- 

mediate neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  on  a rock  near 
the  coast. 

Kapot,  CornSlItlf,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Catullus,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neighbouring  village. 
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And  died  daring  the  reign  of  Augostut.  No  other 
pnrticulare,  with  regard  to  hit  penonal  hUtory, 
utre  been  tnintmitted  to  ui.  He  it  known  to  have 
written  the  following  piecee,  all  of  which  are  now 
loet.  1.  Ckromca^  an  Epitome  of  Universal  Uittory, 
probably  in  3 bookt,  to  which  Catullui  appeara  to 
allude  in  dedicating  hit  poemt  to  Corneliiu  Ncpoa. 

2.  Ejttmplorum  Lihri^  probably  a collection  of  re- 
markable tayingt  and  doing*.  3.  De  Viri*  Him*- 
Cri^wt,  perhaps  the  same  work  at  the  preceding, 
quoted  under  a different  title.  4.  Vita  Ciceronis. 
^ Eputolus  <ui  Ciceroneoi,  6. />e //utonctt. — There 
it  still  extant  a work  entitled  ri/oe  ErcxlUnhutn 
Imptrutnrum^  containing  biogmphiet  of  several 
distinguished  commanders,  which  is  supposed  by 
many  critics  to  have  been  the  production  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  Id  all  MSS.,  however,  tbit  work  ii 
ascribed  to  an  unknown  Aemilius  Probus,  living 
under  Theodotius  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  aera,  with  the  exception  however  of  the 
life  of  Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of  a life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Come* 
Uus  Nepot.  These  2 lives  may  safely  be  assigned  I 
to  Cornelius  Nepos;  but  the  Latinity  of  the  other  * 
biographies  is  such  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  | 
to  have  been  written  by  a learned  contemporary  of 
Cicero.  Ac  the  tome  time  their  style  presents  a 
strikiog  contrast  to  the  meretricious  finery  of  the 
later  empire  ; and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  Probus  abridged  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 
the  biographiei,  as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality 
epitomes  of  live*  actually  written  by  Nepos.  The 
most  useful  editions  of  theM  lives  are  by  Van  Sia- 
veren,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1773;  by  Tischucke,  8vo. 
Getting.  1804  ; by  Bremi,  8vo,  Zurich,  1820  ; and 
by  Roth,  Basil.  8vo.  1841. 

Kepos,  JAUtia,  last  emperor  but  one  of  the  West, 
A.  o.  474 — 175,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Leo, 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  Nepos  easily  deposed 
Glycerius,  who  was  regarded  at  Constantinople  as 
an  usurper  [Olvcuriuk]  ; but  be  was  in  hit  turn 
deposed  in  the  next  year  by  Orestes,  who  pro- 
claimed his  son  Romulus.  Nepos  fled  into  Dal- 
matia, where  be  was  killed  in  480. 

HspotUnuf,  FUtIos  Popillos,  ton  of  Eutropia, 
the  half-sister  of  Consuntine  the  Great,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Home  in  a.  H.  350,  but  was 
slain  by  Marcellinus,  the  general  of  the  usurper 
Mi^eutius,  after  a reign  of  28  days. 

Feptflnai,  called  Poseidon  by  theOreeka  The 
Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article.  [Po* 
sitnoN.]  Neptunus  was  the  chief  marine  divinity 
of  the  Romona.  As  the  early  Homans  were  not  a 
maritime  people,  the  marine  divinities  are  rarely 
mentiuned,  and  we  scarcely  know  with  certainty 
what  day  in  the  year  was  set  apart  as  the  festiv^ 
of  Neptunus,  though  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
23rd  of  July  (X  AW.  Hi*  temple  stood 

in  the  Campus  Martius,  not  far  from  the  septo.  At 
his  festival  the  people  formed  tents  (umbras)  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselves 
in  feasting  and  drinking.  {Diet  of  AnL  art.  AVp- 
/uim/mi).  when  a Homan  commander  set  sail  with 
a fleet,  be  first  offered  up  a sacrifice  to  Neptunus, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  the  Homan 
poets  Neptunus  is  completely  identified  with  the 
Greek  Poseidon,  and  accordingly  all  the  attributes 
of  tbs  latter  are  transferred  by  them  to  the  former. 

Keratins  Prisons,  a Homan  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  it  said  that  Trajan 
sometimes  had  the  design  of  making  Ncratiua  bit 
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successor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  He  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  under  Hadrian,  and  w*as  one  of  bis  con- 
sUtarii.  His  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Kfirbis  or  Nerfiis  (Ni)p«h.  in  Horn.  Ni7p-qtf),  a 
daughter  of  Nercus  and  Doris,  ami  used  especially 
in  the  pluml.  Nereides  Nt)g7|i3vf)  to 

indicate  the  30  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
The  A’ere^es  were  the  marine  nymphs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  contradistinction  from  the  Auicn/es, 
or  the  nymphs  of  fresh  waUT,  and  the  Orta- 
nida^  or  the  nvmphs  of  the  great  ocean.  Their 
luunes  are  not  Che  same  in  all  writers  ; one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
They  are  described  as  lovely  diunities,  dwelling 
with  their  father  at  the  bottom  of  the  tea,  and 
were  believed  to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and 
‘ especially  to  the  Argonauta  They  were  worshipped 
I in  sevcial  ports  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  in 
seaport  towns.  The  epithets  given  them  by  the  poets 
refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly  to  their 
place  of  alaidc.  They  are  frequently  represented 
in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  at  youthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  naked  maidens ; and  they  ore  often 
grouped  with  Tritons  and  other  marine  beings. 
Sometimes  they  appear  on  gems  as  half  maidens 
and  half  fishes. 

Nerelof,  a name  given  by  the  poets  to  a de- 
scendant of  Nereus,  such  as  Phoens  and  Achilles. 

Neretom  or  Neritum  (Nerctinus:  Aarbo),  a 
town  of  the  Salentini  in  Calabria  in  the  S.  of  llaty. 

NerdUi  (Nnpsvf),  son  of  Pontus  and  Gaea,  and 
husband  of  Doris  by  whom  he  became  the  (ather 
of  the  50  Nereides.  He  it  described  as  the  wise 
and  unerring  old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  cf 
which  he  dwelL  His  empire  it  the  Mediterranean 
or  more  particularly  the  Aegean  sea,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  Aegean.  He  was  believed, 
like  other  marine  divinities  to  have  the  power  of 
prophesying  the  future  and  of  appearing  to  mortals 
in  different  shapes ; and  in  the  story  of  Hercules 
be  acts  a prominent  part,  just  as  Proteus  in  the 
story  of  Ulysses  snd  Olaucus  in  that  of  the  Argo- 
nauts V'irgil  {Am*  ii.  418)  mentions  the  trident 
as  bit  attribute,  and  the  epithets  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  to  bis  old  age,  his  kuidlinest,  and  his 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  future.  In  works 
of  art,  Nereus  like  other  tea-gods  represented 
with  pointed  sea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in 
the  eyebrows  the  chin,  and  the  breast. 

K^otis.  [Lbucas] 

Kiiiiia,  equivalent  to  NereU,  a daughter  of 
Nereus  [Nbrxis] 

Herio,  Kerifins  or  Kerifinia.  [Mars] 

Kixitom,  a mountain  in  Ithaca.  [Ithaca.] 

Nirltiia,  a smally  rocky  island  near  Ithaca, 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ithaca  itself. 

Kerltuii,  alto  called  Celtlcom  (C.  FinuUm\ 
a promontory  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nerli,  a tribe  of  the  Celtic 
Artabri,  whence  the  promontory  is  also  called 
Artabrum. 

Hero,  Claudius.  Nero  is  said  to  have  signified 
**  brave  **  in  the  Sabine  tongus  1.  Tib.,  one  of 
the  4 sons  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  B.  c. 
312,  from  whom  all  the  Claudii  Nerones  were  de- 
scended. ^2.  C.,  a celebrated  general  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war.  He  was  praetor  212,  and  aras  tent 
into  Spain  to  oppose  Haidrubal,  who  eluded  his 
attack,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Scipio  Africanus 
Nero  was  consul  in  207  with  M.  Livius  Salinator. 
Nero  marched  into  the  S.  of  Italy  against  llanni- 
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bfd,  wbom  he  defemted.  He  then  marched  into 
the  N.  of  Italv,  effected  a junction  with  hU  col- 
league M.  Lirius  in  Picennm.  and  proceeded  to 
crush  Hasdrubal  before  his  brother  Hannibal  could 
come  to  his  assistance.  Hasdrubal  was  defeated 
and  slain  on  the  river  Metaunis.  This  great 
battle,  which  probably  saved  Rome,  gave  a lustre 
to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  consecrated  it  among  the 
recollections  of  the  Komana 

Quid  debeas,  o Roma,  Neronibus, 

Testis  Metaunim  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Herictus.  Horat.  Cbrm.  iv.  4. 

Nero  a*as  censor,  204,  with  M.  Livios.  — ■ 8. 
Tib.,  praetor,  204,  with  Sardinia  for  his  pro- 
vince ; and  consul  202,  when  he  obtained  A^ca 
as  his  province,  but  his  fleet  suffered  so  much  at 
sea,  that  he  was  wiable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.™ 
4.  Tib.,  served  under  Pompev  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  b.c.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tib. 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  had  been  seised,  should 
be  kept  confined  till  Catiline  w*as  put  down.™ 5. 
Tib.,  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  probably 
the  son  of  the  last.  He  served  as  quaestor  under 
Caesar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  He  sided 
w’ith  L.  Antonius  in  the  war  of  Perusia  (4l)  ; and 
when  this  town  surrendered,  he  passed  over  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and  subs^uently  to  M. 
Antony  in  Achaea.  On  a reconciliation  being 
effected  between  Antony  and  Octavian  at  the 
close  of  the  year  (40),  he  returned  with  bis  wife 
to  Rome.  Livia,  who  possessed  great  beauty, 
excited  the  pauion  of  Octavian,  to  whom  she 
was  surrender  by  her  husband,  being  then  6 
months  gone  with  child  of  her  second  son  Drutos. 
Nero  di^  shortly  after,  and  left  Octavian  the  tutor 
of  his  two  tons. 

Ndro.  1.  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  54 — 68,  was 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbut,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanieus  Caesar,  and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  name  was  L. 
Domifius  Akmndarinu^  but  after  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  with  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius, 
he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (a.  D.  50),  and  was 
called  Aero  Oaudius  Caemr  Dnutu  Gfrmanictu. 
Nero  was  bom  at  Antiiim,  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  37.  Shortly  after  his  adoption  by  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  being  then  16  years  of  age,  married 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messalina 
(53).  Among  bis  early  instructors  was  Seneca. 
Nero  had  some  talent  and  taste.  He  was  fond  of 
the  arts,  and  made  verses ; but  he  was  indolent 
and  given  to  pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for 
laborious  studies.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (54), 
Agrippina  secured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Dritannicus,  the  son  of  Claudiua  His 
mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
and  her  ambition  was  the  cause  of  Nero's  first 
crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  between  Nero  and  his 
mother,  which  soon  broke  out  into  a quarrel,  and 
Agrippina  threatened  to  join  Britaimicus  and  raise 
biro  to  hit  father's  place  ; whereupon  Nero  caused 
firitannicus  to  be  poisoned,  at  an  entertainment 
w''ere  Agrippina  and  Octavia  were  present  (55). 
During  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  and 
of  Burrhus,  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina.  Mean- 
time the  young  emperor  indulg^  his  licentious 
inclinations  without  restraint.  He  neglected  his 
wife  for  the  beautiful,  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sa- 
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bina,  the  wife  of  Otho.  This  abandoned  woman 
aspired  to  become  the  emperor's  wife  ; but  sinco 
she  had  no  hopes  of  succeeding  in  her  design  while 
Agrippina  Hv^,  she  nsed  all  her  arts  to  urge  Nero 
to  put  his  mother  to  death.  Accordingly  in  59, 
Agrippina  was  assassinated  by  Nero's  order,  with 
the  approbation  at  least  of  ^neca  and  Bturhus, 
who  saw  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  destruc- 
tion either  of  the  motherorthe  son.  Though  Nero 
had  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt  the 
punishment  of  his  guilty  conscience,  and  said  that 
he  wn$  haunted  by  his  mother's  spectre.  He 
attempted  to  drown  his  reflections  in  fresh  riot, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a band  of  flat- 
terers. He  did  not,  however,  immediately  marry 
Poppaea,  being  probably  restrained  by  fear  of 
Burrhus  and  Seneca.  Hut  the  death  of  Borrhos 
in  62,  and  the  retirement  of  Seneca  from  public 
aflairs,  which  immediately  followed,  left  Nero 
more  at  liberty.  Accordingly  he  divorced  his 
wife  Ocbivia,  and  in  18  days  married  Poppaea. 
Not  satisfied  with  putting  away  his  wife,  be  falsely 
charged  her  with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to 
the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  shortly 
after  put  to  death.  — In  64  the  great  fire  at  Rome 
happened.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order, 
as  some  ancient  vrriten  assert.  Out  of  the  14 
regiones  of  Rome  into  which  Rome  was  divided, 
3 were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  7 others  only  a 
few  half-burnt  houses  remained.  The  emperor 
set  about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  wider  streets.  He  found  money  for  bit  pur* 
poses  by  acts  of  oppression  and  violence,  and  even 
temples  were  robbed  of  their  wealth.  With  these 
means  he  began  to  erect  his  sumptuous  golden 
palace,  on  a scale  of  magnitude  and  splendour 
which  almost  surpasses  belief.  The  vestibule  con- 
tained a colossal  statue  of  himself  120  feet  high. 
The  odium  of  the  confli^^tion  which  the  emperor 
could  not  remove  from  himself,  be  tried  to  throw 
on  the  Christians,  who  were  then  numerous  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  a cruel 
death.  — The  tjTanny  of  Nero  at  but  (65)  led  to 
the  organisation  of  a formidable  conspiracy  against 
him,  usually  called  Piso's  conspiracy,  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  accomplices.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  many  distinguished  per- 
sons were  put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso 
himself^  the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  though  the  latter  appears  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  plot  In  the  sante  year,  Pop- 
paea died  of  a kick,  which  her  bmtal  husband 
gave  her  in  a fit  of  passion  when  she  was  with 
child.  Nero  now  married  Statilia  MessalHna.  The 
history  of  the  remainder  of  Nero's  reign  is  a cata- 
logue of  his  crimes.  Virtue  in  any  form  was  the 
object  of  bis  fear  ; and  almost  every  month  was 
marked  by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  some 
distinguished  man.  Among  his  other  victims 
were  Thrasea  Paetus  and  Bar^  Soranus,  both 
men  of  high  rank,  but  of  spotless  iptegrity.  In 
67  Nero  paid  a visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  in 
the  contests  of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games.  He  commenced  a canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  but  the  works  were  afterwards  sus- 
pended by  his  own  orders.  While  in  Greece  be 
•ent  orders  to  put  to  death  bis  faithful  general 
Domitius  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  anti- 
cipated by  stabbing  himself.  The  Roman  u'orld 
long  been  tir^  of  its  oppressor ; and  tbs 
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•torm  At  length  broke  out  in  Osul,  where  JnHoe 
Vindez,  the  goreroor,  openly  mUcd  the  eUndnrd 
of  revolt.  HU  example  was  followed  by  Galba, 
who  was  governor  of  Hispania  TniraconensU. 
Oalba  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  hU  troop*,  but 
he  onlv  assumed  the  title  of  legates  of  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  people.  Soon  after  these  news 
reached  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who  was 
praefectus  praetorio  sJong  with  Tigellinua,  per- 
•eaded  the  troops  to  proclaim  Oalba  Nm  was 
imniediately  deserted.  He  escaped  from  the  palace 
at  night  with  a lew  freedmen,  and  made  bU  way  to 
a house  about  4 miles  from  Rome,  which  belonged 
to  his  freedman  Phaon.  Here  he  gave  himself 
a mortal  wound,  when  he  heard  the  trampling 
of  the  horses  on  which  hU  pursuers  were  mounted. 
The  centurion  on  entering  attempted  to  stop  the 
6ow  of  blood,  but  Nero  saying,  **It  U too  late. 
Is  this  your  fidelity  f **  expired  with  a horrid 
stare.  Nero's  progress  in  crime  U easily  traced, 
and  the  lesson  U worth  reading.  Without  a good 
education,  and  with  no  talent  for  hU  high  sUtion, 
he  was  placed  in  a position  of  danger  from  the 
first  He  was  sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display, 
and  then  he  became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy 
his  expenses  ; he  was  timid,  and  by  consequence 
he  became  cruel  when  he  anticipated  danger ; and, 
like  other  murderers,  hU  first  crime,  the  poisoning 
of  Britannicus,  made  him  capable  of  another.  But, 
contemptible  and  cruel  as  be  was,  there  are  many 
persons  who,  in  the  same  situation,  might  run  the 
same  guilty  career.  He  was  only  in  hU  31st 
year  when  he  died,  and  he  had  held  the  supreme 
power  for  18  years  and  8 months.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the 
dictator  Caesar.  — The  most  important  external 
events  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 
ef  Armenia  by  Dimitius  Corbulo  [Corbvlo],  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadioea, 
which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Panlinna  [PatJLl- 
Mua]. 2.  Eldest  son  of  Germanieos  and  Agrip- 
pina. fell  a victim  to  the  ambition  of  Sejanus,  who 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  sons  of  Gerroanicus  in 
order  to  obtain  the  imperial  throne  for  hiroeelt 
Dnisus  the  brother  of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to 
second  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  in  hopes  that  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  would  secure  him  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  ; and  accord- 
ingly in  A.  0.  29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  was  removed  to  the  island  of  Pontia, 
and  was  there  either  starred  to  death  or  perished 
by  his  own  hands. 

Hertobrig*.  1.  ( f^aUra  U a town  in 

Hispania  B^tica,  with  the  surname  Concordia 
Julia,  probably  the  aune  place  which  Polybius 
calls  (xxiT.  2)  Ereobrica  (’EpadfpncoX— 2.  (Ai- 
mma),  atown  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis  on  the  road  from  Rmerita  to  Caesar 
aususta. 

ReHUom,  a fortified  place  in  Lucania  on  the 
Via  Popilia. 

Karra,  Coooeiiii.  1.  K.,  coneul  b.c.  86,  brought 
about  the  reconoiliaiion  between  M.  Antonius  and 
Octavianns,  40,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Cocceius 
mentioned  by  Horace  (5o/.  t A 28).— 2.  IL, 
probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  grand- 
lather  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  He  was  consnl 
A.  n.  22.  In  83,  he  resolutely  surved  himself 
to  death,  notwithstandmg  the  intreaiies  of  Tv 
berius,  whose  constant  companion  he  was.  He 
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was  a celebrated  Jurist  and  is  often  mentkmed  in 
the  Digeet— 3.  IL,  the  son  of  the  last,  and  pro- 
bably miher  of  the  emperor,  was  also  a celebrated 
jurist,  and  is  often  cited  in  the  I>ige«t  under  the 
name  of  Nerva  Kilius.  — 4.  X.,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  D.  96-98,  was  bom  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  a.  o. 
32.  He  was  consul  with  Vespasian,  71,  and  with 
Domiiiao,  90.  On  the  asaassination  of  Domitian, 
in  September,  96,  Nerva,  who  bad  probably  been 
F^vy  to  the  eemspitmey,  was  declared  emperor  at 
Rome  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
admioistratioo  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
state.  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those  who 
had  been  accu^  of  treason  (majestas),  and  al- 
lowed many  exiled  persons  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  class  of  informers  were  suppressed  by  peiwl- 
ties,  and  some  w^  put  to  death.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  Nerva  swore  that  he 
would  put  no  senator  to  death  } and  he  kept  his 
word,  even  when  a conspincy  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  by  Calpumius  Crassos.  Though 
Nerva  was  virtuous  and  humane,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess much  energy  and  vigour ; and  his  feebleness 
was  shown  by  a mutiny  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers. 
The  soldiers  demand^  the  punishment  of  the 
assassins  of  Domitian,  which  the  emperor  refused. 
Though  his  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong, 
and  he  offered  them  bis  own  neck,  and  declared 
bis  readiness  to  die.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  soldiers  effected  their  purpose,  and  Nena 
was  obliged  to  put  Petronius  S^ndus  and  Por- 
Utenius  to  deatn,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  mas- 
sacred by  the  seddiers.  Nerva  felt  bis  weakness, 
but  he  showed  bis  noble  character  and  his  good 
sense  by  appointing  as  his  successor  a man  who 
possessed  both  vigour  and  ability  to  direct  public 
affiiirs.  He  adopted  as  his  son  and  successor, 
without  any  legaird  to  his  own  kin,  M.  Ulpius 
Trajamu,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  on  the  27th 
of  January,  a.  d.  98,  at  the  age  of  65  yeers. 

NenrU,  a powerful  and  wariike  peoj^e  in  Gallia 
Belgiea,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  river 
Sabis  (5biaAre)  to  the  Ocean,  and  part  of  which 
was  covered  by  the  wood  Arduenna.  They  were 
divided  into  several  amaller  tribea,  the  Centronea, 
Grudii,  Levaci,  Pleumoxii  and  Oeidnni.  In  & c. 
58  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar  with  such 
slaughter  that  out  of  60,000  men  o^Mible  of  bear- 
ing arms  only  500  were  left. 

Keaaotiiain,  a town  in  Istria  on  the  river  Ania, 
taken  by  the  Romans,  a.  c.  177, 

Keais  (Msi/a),  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  between  PuteoU  and  Neapolis,  and 
opposite  Ml  Pausilypns.  This  island  was  a fa- 
vourite residence  of  some  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

KotaOnia  (NeircrwWr),  a lake  in  Thessaly,  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Peoeus,  and  N.  £.  of  Lariasa, 
ie  in  summer  roerriy  a swamp,  but  in  u'inter  ia 
not  only  full  of  water,  but  even  overflows  its 
banks.  Nessonis  and  the  neighbouring  lake  Boe> 
beU  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  remains 
of  the  vast  lake,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  whole  of  Tbestaly,  till  an  outlet  was 
made  for  its  waters  through  the  rocks  of  Tempe. 

Neasua  (N^^oof),  a centaur,  who  carried  Deia- 
nira  across  the  river  Evenus,  buL  attempting  to 
ran  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  Hercules  with  a 
poisoned  arrow,  which  aRerwards  became  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Hercules.  See  pp.  310,  311. 

Ksstor  (N^oraip),  king  of  Pylos,  son  of  Nelsus 
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and  Chlorta,  hx^band  of  Earydice  and  father  of  Pi* 
tidic«i  Polycaite,  Perteus  Stratiui,  Aretut«  Eche* 
phron,  Pisistratui,  Antilochua,  and  Thraiyinedea 
Some  relate  thaU  &ft«r  the  death  of  Kurydice,  Nee- 
tor  married  Anaxibia,  the  dauf^hter  of  AtreiUf  and 
sitter  of  Agamemnon  ; but  this  Anaxibia  is  else- 
where described  as  the  wife  of  Strophius,  and  the 
mother  of  Pylades.  When  Hercules  inraded  the 
country  of  Neletis,  and  slew  his  sons,  Nestor  alone 
was  spared,  either  because  ha ' was  absent  from 
Pylos,  or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Gerjonea  In  bis 
youth  and  early  manhood,  Nestor  was  a distin- 
guished warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Arcadians 
and  Eleans.  He  took  part  in  the  hght  of  the  La- 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  Calydonian  hnnters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  for  advanced  in  age,  he  sailed  with  the 
other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having  ruled 
over  three  generations  of  men,  his  advice  and 
authority  were  deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  be  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
his  justice,  and  his  knowledge  of  war.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy  he  returned  home,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Pylos,  where  Zeus  granted  to  him  the  full  en- 
joyment of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent  and 
bnve  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  of 
the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being  the  city 
sf  Nestor.  On  this  point  sec  p.  471.  ft. 

Kestdrldefl  (Neo’rop/df^r),  L e.  a ton  of  Nestor, 
as  Antilochus  and  Pisistratus. 

Hestorias,  a celebrated  Haeresiorch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  428,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  heresy  was  deposed  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  431.  His  great  opponent  was 
Cyril.  Nestorius  was  subsequently  banished  to 
one  of  the  Oases  in  Egvpt,  and  he  died  in  exile 
probably  before  430.  Nestorius  carefully  distin- 
guished between  the  divine  and  human  nature 
attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused  to  give  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Theoiocus  (©eordifot)  or 
“Mother  of  God.^  The  opinions  of  Nestorius 
are  still  maintained  by  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

Hastus,  sometimes  Kaisui  (N/<rrot:  Metio 
by  the  Greeks,  A'oraitt  by  the  Turks),  a river  in 
Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mt  Rhodope,  flows  S.  E., 
and  fails  into  the  Aegaean  sea  W.  of  Abdera  and 
opposite  the  island  of  Thasos.  The  Nestus  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great 

FeftU.  [OftNlADAR.] 

Hetuzn  (Netinus:  .Vote  Anti^  near  A^oto),  a 
town  in  Sicily  S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  a de- 
pendency of  the  latter. 

Henri  (NsDpoi,  Nci/pof),  a people  of  Sarraatia 
Europaea,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  not  of 
Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scythian 
enstoma  Having  been  driven  out  from  their  earlier 
abodes  by  a plague  of  serpents,  they  settled  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Tyras  (Dnu4ier). 
They  were  esteemed  skilful  in  enchantment 

Hevimnm.  [Noviodit<um,  No,  2.] 

HToaea  (Ntxaia:  Niftoifi/s,  Nixasvv,  Nicaeensit, 
Nicensis).  1.  (Jznik,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
lake  AKania  (Iznik)  in  Bithjmia.  Its  site  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  very  ancient  times  by  a 
town  called  Attaea,  and  afterwards  by  a settlement 
of  the  Dottiaeans,  called  Ancore  orHelicore,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mysians.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Greet,  Antigxmus  built  on 
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the  same  spot  a city  which  he  named  after  himself, 
Antigonea;  but  Lysimachus  soon  after  changed  the 
name  into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  Under 
the  kings  of  Bitbynia  it  was  often  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  it  long  disputed  with  Nicomedia  the 
rank  of  capital  of  Bithv'nia.  The  Roman  emperors, 
bestowed  upon  it  numerous  honours  and  benefits, 
which  are  recorded  on  its  coins.  Its  position,  at 
the  junction  of  several  of  the  chief  ro^i  leading 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  made  it  the 
centre  of  a large  traffic.  It  is  very  fiunons  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  as  the  teat  of  the  great  Oecu- 
menical Council,  which  Constantine  convoked  in 
A.  o.  325,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Arian 
controveny,  and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  the  well  known 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  added 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  381. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  commonly  call  it)  also 
settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  A second 
council  held  here  in  787  decided  in  favour  of  the 
worship  of  images.  In  the  very  year  of  the  great 
Council,  Nicaea  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Valens  in  36G. 
Under  the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  long 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  Ckmstantinople  against 
the  Arabs  and  Turks : it  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks 
in  1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sultan 
Soliman;  it  was  retaken  by  the  First  Crusaders  in 
1097.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Latin  empire  tliere  in  1204,  the  Greek  emperor 
Theodorus  l.Ascaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital  of 
a separate  kingdom  ; in  which  hit  followers  main- 
tained themselves  with  various  success  against  the 
Latins  of  Constantinople  on  the  one  aide,  and  the 
Seljuks  of  Iconium  on  the  other,  and  in  1201  re- 
gained Constantinople.  At  length,  in  1330.  Nicaea 
was  finally  taken  by  Oreban  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman.  /xnik,  the  modem 
Nicaea,  is  a poor  village  of  about  100  bouses  ; but 
the  double  walls  of  the  ancient  city  still  remain 
almost  complete, exhibiting  4 large  and  2 small  gates. 
There  are  also  the  recniuns  of  the  2 moles  which 
formed  the  harbour  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqueduct,  of 
the  theatre,  and  of  the  gymnasium  ; in  this  last 
edifice,  we  are  told,  there  was  a point  from  which 
all  the  4 gates  were  visible,  so  great  w*as  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  city  was  built.  %.  (Xilul) 
a city  of  India,  on  the  borders  of  the  Paropami&adae, 
on  the  \V.  of  the  river  Cophen.  — 8.  ( Proh.  Dara- 
poor^  Ru.),  a city  of  India,  on  the  river  Hydaspes 
(Jeium)  built  by  Alexander  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Porus.-*«4.  A fortress  of  the  Epicne- 
midian  Locrians  on  the  sea,  near  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, which  it  commanded.  From  its  important 
position,  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  w'ars  nf  Greece 
w*ith  Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans.  In  the  for- 
mer, its  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Thracian  dynast 
Phalaecus  led  to  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  War, 
&.  c.  346;  and  after  various  changes,  it  is  found,  at 
the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Aetolians.  ~ 6.  In  Illyria.  [Nicu]. 

An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in  Corsica. » 7. 
(A^uxo,  Aftes),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  a 
little  E.  of  the  river  Var;  a colony  of  Massilio,  and 
subject  to  that  city ; hence  it  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  Gaul,  though  it  was  just  beyond  the 
frontier.  It  first  became  important  as  a stronghold 
bf  the  Christian  religion,  which  w*as  preached  there 
by  Naaarius  at  an  early  period. 
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Hicftnder  (N^iray^pos).  1.  King  of  Sp&rta,  ion 
of  Chiirilaus  and  father  of  Theopompus,  reigned 
about  B.  c,  809  — 770. —»2.  A Greek  poet,  gram* 
mnrian  and  physician,  was  a natire  of  Claroa  near 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  he  is  frequently  called 
a Colophonian.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  one  of 
the  hereditary  priests  of  Apollo  Clarius.  He  appears 
to  have  flourished  al>nut  B.  c.  185 — 135.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Nicanderonlj  two  poems  are  ex- 
tint,  one  entitled  which  consists 

of  nearly  1000  hexameter  lines,  and  treats  of  veno- 
mous animals  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and 
another  entitled  Ale:ripharmaca  (*AAg(t0fltp^gira), 
which  consists  of  more  than  COO  hexameter  lines, 
and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Among 
the  ancients  hit  authority  in  ail  matters  relating 
to  toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high. 
His  works  are  frequently  qnoted  by  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  style  is  harsh  and 
obscure  ; and  his  works  are  now  scarcely  ever 
read  as  poem*^  and  are  only  consulted  by  those 
who  are  inten^ted  in  points  of  zoological  and 
medical  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, who  published  the  Alejnpharmaca  in  1792 
ilalae  ; and  the  Theriaca  in  1816,  Lips. 

Kic&uor  (Nncdi'wp).  1.  Son  of  Parmenion,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander, 
died  during  the  king's  advance  into  Boctria,  B.  & 
330.  2.  A Macedonian  officer,  who,  in  the  di- 

vision of  the  provinces  af\er  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
(321),  obtained  the  government  of  Cappadocia. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Antigonus, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Media  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
312,  when  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  Seleucus. 
^8.  A Macedonian  officer  under  Cassandfr,  by 
whom  he  was  secretly  despatched,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  Antipater,  319,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia.  Nicanor 
arrived  at  Athens  before  the  nows  of  Antipaier's 
death,  and  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress^  Soon  afterwards  he  surprised  the  Piraeus 
also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the  hands  of 
Casaunderon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Attica  in 
31R.  Nicanor  was  afterwards  despatched  by  Cas- 
soiider  with  a fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
gained  a victory  over  the  admiral  of  Potysperchon. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  incurreil  the  suspicion 
of  Cassander,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Nlcarchua  (Nfimpxo^),  the  author  of  36  epi- 
(l^ms  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  near  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

ifio&tor.  Selaucos.  [Sblkucus.] 

(NUn),  called  Yiotdrla  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victoiy,  is  described  as  a daughter 
of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  os  a sister  of  Zelus  (zeal), 
Cratos  (strengthf,  and  Bia  (forced.  When  Zeus 
commenced  fighting  ngninst  the  Titans  and  called 
upon  the  goda  for  assistance.  Nice  and  her  2 sisters 
were  the  first  who  came  forward,  and  Zeas  was  so 
pleased  with  their  readiness  that  he  cauved  them 
ever  after  to  live  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice  bad 
a celebrated  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens 
* which  is  itill  extant  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
She  is  often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of 
art.  especially  with  other  divinities  such  as  Zeus 
and  Athena,  and  with  conquering  heroes  whose 
hones  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  resembles 
Athena,  but  has  wings  and  carries  a palm  or  a 
wTeath,  and  is  engaged  in  raising  a trophy,  or 
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in  inscribing  the  victory  of  the  conqueror  on  a 
shield. 

Klc6ph5rituii  (Nixtj^dptoi').  1.  {fiakkah')^  .1 
fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bilecha  {el  Behkh's^ 
and  due  S.  of  Edessa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  probably  completed  under  Seleucus  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Oallinloni  or  Cal- 
linlonm  (KoXA/vixor  or  ov),  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  repaired  by  Justinian.  Its  name  wns 
again  changed  to  LeonldpSlia,  w'hen  it  was  adorned 
with  fresh  buildings  by  the  emperor  Leo.  «»2.  A 
fortress  on  the  Propontis  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Pergamus. 

Hlciphdrlns  (Ntfn>^pi0f),  a river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigrunes  built  his  residence  Ti- 
GRANOCERTA.  It  WAS  A tributary  of  the  I'pper 
Tigris  ; probably  identical  with  the  Cbntritbs 
or  a small  tributary  of  it. 

Vio6ph5rai  <N<ivn<p3pov).  L CalliattLi  Xan- 
thopulus  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  and 
died  about  1450.  His  Ecclesiastical  history  was 
originally  in  23  books  of  which  there  ore  1 8 extnns 
extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas  in  610.  Although  Ni- 
cephonis  compiled  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
be  entirely  remodelled  his  materials  and  his  style 
is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  his  contempomries. 
Edited  by  liiicaeus  Paris  1 630,  2 vols.  fol.  — 2. 
Oragoraa.  [Gragohas]  » 3.  Patriarcka,  ori- 
ginally the  notary  or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the 
emperor  Constantine  V'.  Copronjmus  subsequently 
retired  into  a conrenS  and  was  raised  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  in  806.  He  was  depooed 
in  815,  and  died  in  828.  Several  of  bis  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  entitled  Breviarium  Hitioricum^  a Byzantine 
history,  extending  from  602  to  770.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Edited 
by  Petavius,  Paris  1616. 

Hioer  (AVrAar),  a river  in  Germany  Adling 
into  the  Rhine  at  the  modem  Mannheim, 

Kiceratuj  (NiKTiparos).  L Father  of  Niciaa.  the 
celebrated  Athenian  general. » 2.  Son  of  Nscias 
put  to  death  by  the  30  tyrants  to  whom  hit  great 
wealth  was  no  doabt  a temptation.  ■—•8.  A Greek 
writer  on  plants  one  of  the  followers  of  Aaclepiadee 
of  Bithyiiia. 

Nicdtaa  (Nnnfrat).  L AoonuJiatus  also  called 
ChoniAtet*  because  he  was  a native  of  Chonne, 
formerly  Colos&ne,  in  Phrv-gis  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th,  and  the  former  half  of  the  13th 
cenruriea  He  held  important  public  offices  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  of  which  be  has 
given  us  a faithful  description.  He  escaped  to 
Nicoes  where  he  died  about  1216.  The  history 
of  Nicetas  consists  of  10  distinct  works,  each  of 
which  contains  one  or  more  books  of  which  there 
are  21,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors  from 
1118  to  1206.  The  best  edition  it  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1835.^2.  EugeBia&ai,  lived  probably 
tow'ai^s  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  wrote 

The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Drusilla  and  Cha- 
rieles*'  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the  Greek  romances 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Boissooade,  Paris,  1819,  2 vols. 

Hioia  {Enta  ^),  a tributary  of  the  Po  in  Gallia 
\ Citalpina. 
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(Nuiaf).  1.  A celebrated  Athenian 
general  during  the  Pelopouneiian  war,  was  the  son 
of  Niccmtui,  from  ▼horn  he  inherited  a large  for- 
tune.  His  property  was  valued  at  100  talents. 
From  this  cause,  combined  with  his  anambitious 
character,  and  his  aversion  to  all  dangerous  inno- 
vations,  he  was  naturally  brought  into  connection 
with  the  aristocratical  portion  of  bis  fcllow-citiaens. 
He  was  several  times  associated  with  Pericles,  as 
ftrat^us  : and  his  great  prudence  and  high  cha- 
racter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more  openly 
as  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other  dt^magogues 
of  Athens  ; but  from  his  military  reputation,  the 
mildness  of  his  character,  and  the.  liberal  use 
which  he  made  of  his  great  wealth,  he  was  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens. 
His  timidity  led  him  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the 
sycophants.  He  was  a man  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  the 
Eifuilei  for  his  timidity  and  superstition.  His  cha- 
racteristic caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  military  career  ; and  his  military  operations 
were  almost  always  successful.  He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  the  death 
of  Cleon  (me.  42‘2)  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
bring  about  a peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
following  year  (421).  For  the  next  few  years 
Nicias  used  all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  was  constantly  opposed 
by  Alcibiades,  who  bad  now  becomo  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party.  1d417*,  the  Athenians  resolved 
on  sending  their  great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  ap- 
pointed  Nicias,  Alcibiades  and  Lamaebus  to  thecom- 
mand.  Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, and  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  the 
Athenians  from  this  course.  But  his  representa- 
tions produced  no  effect ; and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  his  colleagues.  Alcibiades  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled  [Alcibiades]  ; and  the  sole  com- 
mand was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  hands  of  Nicias. 
His  early  operations  were  attended  with  success. 
He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  the  autumn,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
several  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  Siccl  tribes 
in  the  island.  In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  Syracuse  ; he  seised  Epi- 
polae,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  commenced 
the  circumvallation  of  Syracuse.  About  this  time 
Lamachus  was  slain,  in  a skirmish  under  the 
walls.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  to 
stop  the  circumrallatiou  failed.  The  works  were 
ne^y  completed,  and  the  doom  of  Synmte  seemed 
sealed,  when  Gylippus,  the  Sportim,  arrived  in 
Sicily.  [Gylippus.]  The  tide  of  success  now 
turned  ; and  Nicias  found  himself  obliged  to  send 
to  Athens  for  reinforcements,  and  requested  at  the 
same  time  that  another  commander  might  be  sent 
to  supply  his  place,  as  his  feeble  health  rendered 
him  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
Athenians  voted  reinforcements,  which  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Eur)*me- 
don  ; but  they  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign 
bis  command.  Demosthenes,  upon  his  arrival  in  j 
Sicily  (413).  made  a vigorous  eflfort  to  recover 
Epipolae,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost.  He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  dually  driven  bock  with 
severe  loss.  Dt'moathcnes  now  deemed  any  further 
attempts  against  the  city  hopeless,  and  therefore 
proposed  to  abandon  the  siege  and  return  to  Athens. 
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To  this  Nicias  would  not  consent  He  professed 
to  stand  in  dread  of  the  Athenians  at  home ; but  he 
appears  to  have  had  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
party  amongst  the  Syracusans  themselves  were 
likely  in  do  long  time  to  fac^itate  the  reduction  of 
the  city.  But  meantime  fresh  succours  arrived  for 
the  Syracusans  ; sickness  was  making  ravages 
among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length  Nicias 
himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating.  Secret 
orders  were  given  that  every  thing  should  be  in 
readiness  for  departure,  when  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  happened.  The  credulous  superstition  of 
Nicias  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
armament.  The  soothsayers  interpreted  the  event 
as  an  injunction  from  the  gods  that  they  should 
not  retreat  before  the  next  full  moon,  and  Nicias 
resolutely  determined  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
The  Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
an  eDgagement,  and,  in  a decisive  naval  battle, 
defeated  the  Athenians.  They  were  now  roasters 
of  Uie  harbour,  and  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  a desperate  effort  to  escape. 
The  Athenians  were  again  decisively  defeated  ; 
and  liaving  thus  lost  their  fleet,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  by  land.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender. 
Both  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Syracusans.  ~ 8.  The  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  offered  to  the  Romnn  consul 
to  poison  the  king,  for  a certain  reward.  Fabricius 
not  only  rejected  his  base  offer  w'ith  indignation, 

I but  immediately  sent  him  back  to  Pyrrhus  with 
^ notice  of  his  treachery.  He  is  sometimes,  but 
, erroneously,  called  (y'ioeaa.  3.  A Coan  gramma- 
rian, who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate.  4.  A celebrated  Athe- 
nian painter,  flourished  about  b.  c.  320.  He  w*as 
the  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Euphnuior.  His 
works  seem  to  have  been  all  painted  in  encaustic. 
One  of  his  greatest  paintings  was  a represeniati(kn 
of  the  infeiW  regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He 
refused  to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although 
the  price  offered  for  it  was  GO  talents. 

Ificochkrai  (Ntaoxdpift),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Philonides,  was  con- 
temporary with  Aristophonea 

Niooolef  (NticovAnf).  1.  King  of  Salomis  in 
Cyprus,  son  ^ Evacoras,  whom  he  succeeded  d.  c. 
374.  Isocrates  addressed  him  a long  panegyric 
upon  his  father's  virtues,  for  which  Nicoclcs  re- 
warded the  orator  with  the  magnificent  present  of 
20  talents.  Scarcely  any  particulars  are  known  of 
the  reign  of  Nicoclea  — He  is  said  to  have  pe- 
rished by  a violent  death,  but  neither  the  period 
nor  circumstances  of  this  event  are  recorded.  2. 
Prince  or  ruler  of  Paphos,  in  during  the 

period  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander.  He 
was  at  first  one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Pto- 
lemy against  Antigonus  ; but  having  subsequently 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  he 
was  compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  310.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  was  deposed 
by  Aratus,  after  a reign  of  only  4 months,  251. 

Kieoerion  (Nuemepswx),  king  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  took  part 
with  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  and  w'os  entrusted 
by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  command  over  the 
whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  philosopher  Anaxarchns  to  be  pounded  to 
death  in  a stone  mortar,  in  revenge  for  an  insult 
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which  the  latter  had  offered  the  king,  when  be 
rifited  Alexander  at  Trre. 

Hicol&ua  Cbaloocondylei.  [CHaLcocoNOTLKs.] 

HiooUua  Damasc^nus,  a Greek  hittorian,  and 
an  intiinate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of 
Angiutna  He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a native 
of  Damascus,  and  a son  of  Antipater  and  Slratonice. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  he  car- 
ried on  his  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Herod,  at  whose  court  he  resided.  In  B.C,  13  he 
accompanied  Herod  on  a visit  to  Augustus  at 
Rome  ; on  which  occasion  Augustus  made  Nicolaus 
a present  of  the  finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
the  emperor  called  A'icofoi,  — a name  hv  which  it 
continued  to  be  knoT\ii  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  to  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
that  he  w-as  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great 
service  to  Herod,  when  the  emperor  w*as  incensed 
against  the  latter.  Nicolaus  wrote  a large  number 
of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  were  : — 1. 
A life  of  himself,  of  which  a considerable  portion 
is  still  extant  ‘2.  An  universal  history,  w’hich 
consisted  of  144  books  of  which  we  have  only  a 
few  fragments.  3.  A life  of  Augustus,  from  which 
we  have  some  extracts  made  by  command  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus.  He  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,  and  other  philosophical  works 
and  was  the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  co- 
medies : Stohaeus  has  presen'ed  a fragment  of  one 
of  his  comedies,  extending  to  44  lines  The  best 
edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1804. 

Hicom&chtu  (SucSfiaxot).  1.  Father  of  Aris* 
totle.  See  p.  84,  a — 2.  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Herpyllis.  He  w'as  himself  a philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works  A portion  of 
Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  Nicormu^ean 
but  why  we  cannot  tell  ; whether  the 
father  BO  named  them,  as  a memorial  of  his  affection 
for  his  young  son,  or  w'hether  they  derived  their 
title  from  being  afterwanls  edited  and  commented 
on  by  Nicomachtts  3.  Called  f7crasen«s,  from 
his  native  place,  Gerasa  in  Arabia,  was  a Py- 
thagorean, and  the  writer  of  a life  of  Pythagoras, 
now  lost  His  date  is  inferred  from  his  mention 
of  Thrasyllui,  who  lived  under  Tiberius  He  wrote 
on  arithmetic  and  music  ; and  2 of  his  works  on 
these  subjects  are  still  extant.  The  work  on  arith- 
metic was  printed  by  Weehei,  Paris,  1538  ; also, 
after  the  TVo/a^ianeaa  Arilhmtiicaf^  attributed  to 
larablichus.  Lips  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursius,  in  his  collection,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1616,  and  In  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  Arost. 
1652. Of  Thebes,  a celebrated  painter,  was 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter 
Aristides  He  flourished  B.  c.  860,  and  onwards, 
lie  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apelles  and  Piw 
togenes  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Cicero 
says  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Rchion, 
Pmtogenes.  and  Apelles,  every  thing  was  already 
perfect  {ffmtusy  18.) 

lTlc5iQ§des  1.  I.  King  of  Bi- 

thrnia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  b.  c.  278.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Gauls,  whom  he  invited  into  Asia,  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  his  brother  Zipoetes,  who  bad  for 
some  time  held  the  independent  sovereignty  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Bithynio.  The  rest  of  his 
reign  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed,  and  under 
his  sway  Biihynia  mse  to  a high  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity.  He  founded  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
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which  he  made  the  ^ital  of  his  kingdom.  The 
length  of  his  reigti  is  uncertain,  but  ne  probably 
died  about  250.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ziela8.-»2.  II.  Sumamed  EpiruANKK,  king  of 
Bithynia,  reigned  B.  a 149 — 91.  He  was  the 

son  and  successor  of  Prusias  II., and  4th  in  descent 
from  the  preceding.  He  was  brought  up  at  Home, 
where  be  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
senate.  Prusias,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  of 
his  son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  bis  assos- 
i^ination.  The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nicomedes,  who 
thereupon  returned  to  Asia,  and  declared  open  war 
against  his  father.  Prusias  was  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  son, 
149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil  reign  of  Nicomedes 
few  events  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  131.  He 
subsequently  obtained  possession  of  Pspblagonia, 
and  attempted  to  gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying 
Laodice,  the  w'idow  of  Ariamthes  VI.  He  was, 
however,  expelled  from  Cappadocia  by  Mithridates ; 
and  he  was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
abandon  Paphlngonio,  when  they  deprived  Mithri- 
dates of  Cappadoci.a.  » 3.  III.  Surnaroed  PHito- 
PATOR,  king  of  Bithynia  (91^74),  son  and  suc- 
ceuor  of  Nicomedes  II.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  he  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  set 
up  against  him  his  brother  Socrates  ; but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year  (90). 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  Nicomedes  now 
proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Mithridates, 
who  expelled  him  a second  time  from  his  kingdom 
(88).  This  w'lu  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  lit 
Mithridatic  war  ; at  the  conclusion  of  which  (84) 
Nicomedes  was  again  reinstated  in  his  kingdom. 
He  reigned  nearly  10  years  after  this  second  re- 
storation. He  di^  at  the  b^inning  of  74,  and 
having  no  children,  by  his  will  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 

KledmUIa  (Nu(o>tf;3<ia : fern.  Nu 

KOfihitffffa  : Ixmiii  or  Ixnikmpl^  Ru-)«  aTelebrated 
city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  king 
Nicomedes  I.  (b.c.  264),  at  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  Sinus  Astacenus  {Gulf  of  Jznddt  comp.  As- 
TACua).  It  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  then  known  worid.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  wm  a colony,  and  n favourite  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great.  Though 
repeatedly  iniured  by  earthquakes,  it  was  always 
restored  by  toe  munificence  of  the  emperors.  Like 
its  neighl^ur  and  rival,  Nicaba,  it  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  wars  sgninst  the  Turks  ; 
but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Arrian. 

Kicdnla  or  Kicdnlnm,  a town  in  Scythia  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Tyras  (/>*tfs/er). 

Klodphon  and  Klcdphron  (Nivo^wp,  Nurd^awp), 
an  Athenian  c<Hnic  poet,  son  of  Theron,  and  a con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  at  the  close  of  bis 
career. 

inc5p61is  (NdcdwoXit : NuraroX/rrjf,  Nicopo- 
liUnus).  1.  (/Weoy>m^ra,  Ru.),  a city  at  the 
S.W. 'extremity  of  Rpinis,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  l>attle  of  Actimn,  and 
was  peopled  from  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and 
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other  neighbouring  cities,  and  also  with  settlers 
from  Aetolia.  Augustus  also  built  a temple  of 
Apollo  on  a neighbouring  hill,  and  founded  games 
in  honour  of  the  god,  which  wei^  held  ereiy  5th 
year.  The  city  was  received  into  the  Araphic- 
tyonic  league  in  place  of  the  Dolopes.  It  is  spoken 
of  both  as  a libera  civitas,  and  as  a colony.  It  had 
a considerable  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries. 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  by  Constantine, 
and  its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian  and 
by  Justinian.*— 2.  {Nicop(M\  a city  of  Moesia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan  in  me- 
mory of  a victory  over  the  Dacians,  and  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Franks  by  the  sultan  Bajarct,  on  Sept.  28, 
1396.»S.  (knderrz^  or  Derripni9)^  a city  of 
Armenia  Minor,  on  or  near  the  Lycus,  and  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Hnlys,  founded  by  Pompey 
on  the  spot  where  he  gain^  his  first  victory  over 
Mithridates : a fiourishing  place  in  the  time  of 
Augustus:  restored  by  Justinian.— *4.  A city  in 
the  N.  E.  comer  of  Cilicia,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus.-*6.  (Aar*,  Kiassera^  or 
Otr$ar's  Castle^  R”-)»  ^ city  of  Lower  Eg^’pt, 
about  2 or  3 miles  E.  of  Alexandria,  on  the  canal 
between  Alexandria  and  Canopus,  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  his  last  victory  over  An- 
tonins. Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to 
Actium,  Augustus  founded  a temple  of  Ap<»llo. 
with  games  every  5th  year.  Not  being  mcniionod 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars,  it  would  seem 
to  hare  become  a mere  suburb  of  Alexandria. 

Kicottr&tos  (NucdiTTpaTotli,  the  youngest  of  the 
3 sons  of  Aristophanes,  was  himself  a comic  poet. 
His  plays  belonged  both  to  the  middle  and  the 
new  comedy. 

Kigeir,  Higirt  orNigrif  (Siyftp^'Slytp^  acorn- 1 
pounded  form  of  the  word  Grir  or  (?iV,  which 
seems  to  be  a native  African  term  for  a river  in  gene- 
ral), changed,  by  a confusion  which  was  the  more 
easily  made  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  people 
of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  Viger,  a great 
river  of  Aethiopia  Interior,  which  modem  u.»age 
has  identified  with  the  river  called  Joli-ha  (i.  e. 
Gnat  River)  and  Quorra  (orrathcr  Aotoara),  in  \V, 
Africa.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  find 
an  authentic  statement  concerning  a river  of  the  in- 
terior of  Libya,  which  is  evidently  identical  both 
with  the  Nigir  of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  with  the  Quorra.  He  tells  us  (ii.  32)  that  5 
young  men  of  the  Nasamones,  a Libyan  people  on 
the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  started 
to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya  ; that,  after 
crossing  the  inhabiUNl  part,  and  the  region  of  the 
wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many  days  through 
the  Desert  towards  the  U'.,  till  they  came  to  a 
plain  where  fruit  trees  grew  ; and  as  they  eat  the 
fruit,  they  were  seised  by  some  little  black  men, 
whose  language  they  could  not  understand,  who 
led  them  through  great  marshes  to  a city,  inha- 
bited by  the  same  sort  of  little  black  men,  who 
were  all  enchanters ; and  a great  river  flowed  by 
the  city  from  W.  to  E„  and  in  it  there  were  cro- 
codiles. Herodotus,  like  his  informants,  inferred 
from  the  course  of  the  riv<  r,  and  from  the  cro- 
todiles  in  it,  that  it  was  the  Nile;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  any  river  but  the  Quorra  ; and  that  the 
city  was  Timbneloo  is  far  more  probable  than  not 
The  opinion,  that  the  Niger  was  a W.  branch  of 
the  Nile,  prevailed  very  generally  in  ancient 
times  ; but  by  oo  means  universally.  Pliny  gives 
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the  same  account  in  a very  confused  manner,  and 
makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  boundary 
between  N.  Africa  and  Aethiopia.  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, who  evidently  had  new  sources  of  information 
rp'pecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir 
rise  not  far  from  its  real  source  (allowing  for  the 
imperfect  observations  on  which  his  numerical  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  are  founded)  and  follow  a 
direction  not  very  different  from  w’hat  that  of  the 
JoUJia  and  Quorra  would  be  if  we  suppO!«e  that 
the  Zirmiy  Koji^  and  leo,  form  an  unbroken  com- 
munication between  the  Quorra  and  the  lake  Tchad, 
But  Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries render  a very  remarkable  statement,  that  a 
branch  of  the  Nigeir  communicates  with  the  lake 
Libya  (Ai^u^),  which  he  places  in  16®  30'  N.  lat. 
and  35®  E.  long.  (i.  e.  from  the  Fortunate  I.=17® 
from  Greenwich).  This  is  almost  exactly  the  po- 
sition of  lake  Tchad;  and,  if  the  Tchadda  really 
flows  out  of  this  lake,  it  will  represent  the  branch 
of  the  Nigeir  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  in- 
formants, however,  seem  to  have  inverted  the 
direction  of  its  stream.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  Ptolemy  places  on  the  Nigeir  a city  named 
Thamondoenna  in  the  exact  position  of  Timbuctoo^ 
and  that  the  length  of  the  river,  computed  from 
his  position,  agrees  very  nearly  with  its  real  length. 
The  error  of  connecting  the  Niger  and  the  Nile 
revived  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  only 
been  exploded  by  very  recent  discoveries. 

Nigar,  C.  PaacezLnlna,  was  governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  on 
whose  death  he  w'as  saluted  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  the  East,  a.  o.  193.  But  in  the  following  year 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Septimins 
Severus,  Many  anecdotes  have  been  presen'ed  of 
the  firmness  with  which  Niger  enforced  the  most 
rigid  discipline  among  his  troops;  but  he  preserved 
his  popularity  by  the  impartiality  which  ho  dis- 
played, and  by  the  example  of  fnig^ity,  temperance, 
and  hardy  endurance  of  toil  which  be  exhibited  in 
his  own  person. 

Hi^a  (Ntysipo,  Ptol. : Jenneh  ?),  a city  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  cajutid  of  the 
Nioritab. 

Kigrltaa  or  -atci  {tiiypireu,  "Rkypirai 
Ni'7p»?Tej),  the  N.-most  of  the  Ethiopian  (i.  e. 
Neyro)  peoples  of  Central  Africa,  dwelt  about  the 
Niffir,  in  the  great  plain  of  Soudan. 

Hi^tia  Lactu  (Nt7p7rtf  a lake  in  the 

interior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  represents 
the  river  Nigir  as  flowing.  He  places  it  about  at 
the  true  source  of  the  Nigir  (i.  e.  the  Joli-ba)  ; but 
I it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether  the  river  has  iu 
' source  in  a lake.  Some  modem  geographers  ideu- 
I tifv  it  with  the  lake  Ikbo^  S.  W.  of  Tt^ucioo. 

or  NUos  (N«(Xuv  wdXif,  NsiXor).  a 
city  of  the  Heptannmis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  iu  the 
Nomos  Heracleopulites,  was  built  on  tui  island  in 
the  Nile,  20  geographical  miles  N.K.  of  Hera- 
cleopolis.  There  was  a temple  here  in  which,  as 
throughout  Egypt,  the  river  Nile  was  worsbippt'd 
, as  a god. 

Kllni  ( ' N<tXor,  derived  probably  from  a word 
which  still  exisu  in  the  old  dialects  of  India, 
Nilas,  i.  e.  black,  and  sometimes  called  MsAat  by 
the  Greeks:  NsiAos  occurs  first  in  Hesiod ; Homer 
calls  the  river  Aiyvwrrfj ; Nile,  Arab. /loAr-A’iV, 
or  simply  Bahr,  i.  e,  the  River : the  modem  names 
of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  are 
various).  This  river,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
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the  world,  flows  through  a channel  which  fonni  A 
sort  of  cleft  extending  N.  and  S.  through  the  high 
rocky  and  sandy  land  of  N.E.  Africa,  lu  W.  or  main 
branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  scarce,  but 
it  has  been  followed  up  to  a point  in  4°  42'  N.  lat. 
and  E.  long.,  where  it  is  a rapid  mountain 

stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  6 knots  an  hour  over 
a rocky  bed,  free  fMm  alluvial  soil  After  a course 
in  the  general  direction  of  N.  N.  K as  far  as  a 
place  called  Kkartmm^  in  15®  34'  N.  lat  and  32® 
30'  E.  long.,  this  river,  which  is  called  the  Ikihr- 
tl  Ahiady  u e.  WltiU  Uirtr^  receives  another  large 
river,  the  Iiakr-<i~Atrek,  i.  e.  Blue  /fttrr,  the 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  highlands  of  Ai^mia^ 
about  ) I®  N.  lat  and  37  E.  long : this  is  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  Aararua 
of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  £.  branch,  called 
Tacazze^  the  Astaboras  of  the  ancients,  rites 
alto  in  the  highlands  of  Ahyseiaia^  in  about  1 1® 
40'  N.  lat.  and  39"  40'  E.  long^  and  joins  the 
Nile  (i.  e.  the  main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  and  the  Atrtk)^  in  17"  4.V  N.  lat,and 
about  34®  5'  £1.  long. : the  point  of  junction  was  the 
apex  of  the  island  of  Meros.  Here  the  united 
river  is  about  2 miles  broad.  Hence  it  flows 
through  iVw5ia,  in  a magnifleont  rocky  valley,  fal]<> 
ing  over  6 cataracts,  tlie  N.-most  of  which,  called 
the  Fint  cuiaraet  (L  e.  to  a person  going  up  the 
river),  is  and  has  always  b^n  the  S.  boundary 
of  Egypt  Of  its  course  from  this  point,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mediterranean,  a sufficient  ge- 
nera] description  has  been  given  under  Aigyptl's 
(p.  14).  The  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
S.  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient  times,  S in 
number,  and  these  again  parted  into  7,  of  which, 
Herodotus  tells  ua,  5 were  natural  and  2 artificial. 
These  7 mouths  were  nearly  all  named  from  cities 
which  stood  upon  them  : they  were  called,  pro- 
ceeding from  E.  to  W.,  the  Pelusioc.  the  Tanitic 
or  Seilic.  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnitic  or  Path- 
metic  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  or 
Bolbitine,  and  the  Canobic  or  Canopic.  Through 
the  alterations  caused  by  the  alluvial  dq>osits  of 
the  river,  they  have  nowall  shifted  their  positions, 
or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except  2,  and 
these  are  much  diminished  ; namely,  the  Damiat 
mouth  on  the  K.  and  the  Hoeetta  mouth  on  the  W. 
Of  tlie  canals  connected  with  the  Nile  in  the  Delta, 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Canobic,  w’hich  con- 
nected the  Canobic  mouth  with  the  lake  Mareotis 
and  with  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  (after- 
wards called  that  of  Trajan)  which  connected  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta  with  the  bay 
of  Herobpolis  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea : the 
formation  of  the  latter  is  aKribed  to  king  Nccho, 
and  its  repair  and  improvement  luceeuivelr  to 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns  and  Trajan.  That  the  Delta,  indeed  i 
the  whole  nlluvuil  soil  of  ^rrpt  has  been  created  | 
by  the  Nile,  cannot  be  doubted  ; but  the  present 
small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the  formation 
must  bare  been  made  long  before  the  historical 
period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
spoken  of  under  Axgvpti’s.  It  is  caused  by 
the  tropical  rains  on  the  highlands  in  which  it  rises. 
The  best  ancient  accounts,  preserved  by  Ptolemy, 
place  its  source  in  a range  of  mountains  in  Centra) 
Africa,  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ; and 
the  most  recent  information  points  to  a ranee  of 
mountains,  a Utile  N.  of  the  Equator,  called 
H-Kumriy  or  the  Blue  MouuUUny  as  containing  the 
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probable  sources  of  the  Bakr  Abiad.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  deifled  the  Nile,  and  took  the  utmost 
care  to  preserve  its  water  from  pollution. 

HiillllA,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of  Ninus 
or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  his  exploits  is  given 
under  Semiramis,  his  «'ife,  whose  name  was  more 
celebrated.  [Ssmiramis.] 

HlnTta,inalYe  (NlKov,or  less  correctly  KtFor:  0. 
T.  Nineveh,  LXX.  Kiyetr^,  Nu'sv* : NiVtor,  NinU 
vltae,p].),thecapiial  of  thegreat. -Assyrian  monarchy, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  sto^ 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigri.'s,  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  in  the  district  of  Atoria.  The  accounts  of 
its  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  as  those 
respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  general  [As* 
Syria].  ^ The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ascribe 
its  foundation  to  Ninus  ; but  in  the  book  of  6’eive> 
AS  (x.  11)  we  are  told,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  and  his 
foundation  of  Babel  and  other  cities  in  Shinar 
(t.  e.  Babylonia),  that  **  out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshor*'  (or  otherwise,  “he  — i.  e.  Nimrod  — 
went  forth  into  Assyria**),  “and  builded  Nine- 
veh.** There  is  no  further  roentioii  of  Nineveh  in 
Scripture  till  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  B.C. 
825,  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  commissioned  to 
preach  repentance  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then 
described  as  “ an  exceeding  great  city,  of  3 days* 
journey,** and  as  containing  “more  than  120.0U0 
persons  that  cannot  discern  betw'een  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,**  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to 
children,  would  represent  a population  of  600,000 
souls.  The  other  passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
prophets  denounce  min  against  it,  bear  witness  to 
its  sixe,  wealth,  and  luxnry,  and  the  latest  of  them 
{Zepk.  il  13)  is  dated  only  a few  years  before  the 
final  destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  effected  by 
the  Medes  and  Babylonians  about  8.  c.  606.  It  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon, 
and  Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  150  stadia  by  90,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  480  stadia  (more  than  55  statute  miles) : if 
so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  together 
with  its  suburbs.  In  Judging  of  these  statements, 
not  only  must  allowance  he  made  for  the  immense 
space  occupied  by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for 
the  Oriental  mode  of  building  a city,  so  as  to  in- 
clude large  gardens  and  other  open  spaces  within 
the  walls.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described  as 
100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3 chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them  ; with  1500  towers,  200 
feet  in  height.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  about  B.  c.  606  ; and  fre- 
quent allusions  occur  to  its  desolate  state.  Under 
the  Homan  empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with 
a city  Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiahene,  men- 
tionetl  by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Ammiaims  Mar- 
oellinus,  and  a medieval  historian  of  the  13ih  cen- 
tur\'  mentions  a fort  of  the  same  name : but  state- 
ments like  these  must  refer  to  some  later  place 
built  among  or  near  the  mins  of  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh. Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
none  was  thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost 
than  the  capital  of  The  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out  a few  shapeless 
mounds  opposite  Mo$vi  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  as  all 
that  remained  of  Nineveh  ; and  a few  fragments  of 
masoniy'  were  occasionally  dug  up  there,  and  else- 
where in  Assyria,  bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost 
unknown  character,  called,  from  its  shape,  cuneU 
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form  or  arrow-hea4e<l.  Within  the  last  10  years, 
however,  those  shapvleM  mounds  have  beco  shown 
to  contain  the  remains  of  great  palaces,  on  the 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and  tlie 
records  of  Assyrian  conquests  are  sculptured  ; while 
the  efforts  which  had  long  been  mode  to  decipher 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  in  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  Ass>Tia,  have  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  make  it  probable  that  we  may  soon 
read  the  records  of  Assyrian  history  from  her  own 
monuments.  It  is  as  yet  premature  to  form  defi- 
nite conclusions  to  say  great  extent  The  results 
of  Major  Rawlinsoii‘'s  study  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  Assyria  are  only  in  proccuof  publica- 
tion. The  ezeavatioos  conducted  by  Dr.  Layard 
and  M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
xemains  of  immense  palaces,  not  ouly  at  the  tradi- 
tinnal  site  of  Nineveh,  namely  Kouyunjik  and 
AV66»>yimi(s,  opposite  to  and  at  KhoraaUid^ 

about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  but  also  in  a mound, 
10  mites  lover  down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Tigris  and  the  6'rsui  Z*ib^  which 
still  bears  thh  name  of  Simrowl;  and  it  is  clear 
that  their  renmins  belong  to  different  periods,  em- 
bracing the  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  ex* 
tending  over  several  generations  ; none  of  which 
caa  be  later  than  B.  c.  606,  while  some  of  them 
probably  belong  to  a period  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  13th,  and  p^haps  even  the  15th  century  ac. 
There  ore  other  mounds  of  ruins  as  yet  unex^ored. 
Which  of  these  ruins  correspond  to  the  true  site  of 
Nineveh,  or  w'hether  (as  1)t.  Layard  suggests) 
that  vast  city  may  have  extended  all  the  way 
along  the  Tigris  frum  Kouyunjik  to  XimrouJ^  and 
to  a corresponding  breadth  N.  E.  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  fCkormljOfi,  are  questions  still  under  disctis- 
sion.  Meanwhile,  the  study  of  the  monuments 
and  inscriptions  thus  discovered  must  soon  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject.  Some  splei^did 
fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Layard 
from  Ximroatl,  ore  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
htuseuDL 

Minj^  (Nivdos),  son  of  Ninas  and  Semiramis. 
See  SgMiNAMia 

NI5be  (Ifid^Ti).  1.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  and 
by  Zens  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgus.  — " 2. 
Daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Plemd  Taygete  or 
the  Hyad  Dione.  She  was  the  sister  of  Pelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  6 sons  and  6 daughters. 
Being  proud  of  the  number  of  her  cbildren,  she 
deemed  herself  superior  to  I«eto,  who  had  given 
birth  to  only  2 children.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  in- 
dignant at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  their  arrows.  For  9 days  their  bodies  !ay  in 
their  blood  without  any  one  burying  them,  for 
Zeus  had  changed  the  people  into  stones  ; but  on 
the  10th  day  tbe  gods  themselves  buried  them. 
Niobe  herself,  who  hod  gone  to  Mt.  Siprlus,  w*as 
metamorphosed  into  stone,  and  even  thus  continued 
to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  ibe  gods  bad 
vikited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story,  which 
Inter  writers  have  greatly  modified  and  enlarged. 
The  number  and  names  of  the  children  of  Niobe 
vary  very  much  in  the  dilTerent  accounts  ; for  while 
Homer  states  that  their  number  was  12,  Hesiod 
and  others  mentioned  20,  Aleman  only  6,  Sappho 
IK,  and  Herodotus  4;  but  the  most  commonly  re- 
ceived number  m later  times  appears  to  have  been 
14,  uaimdr  7 S'>ns  and  7 dauulitt^rk.  According  to 
Huiuer  all  tbe  children  of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows 
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of  Apollo  and  Artemis : but  later  writers  state  that 
one  of  her  sons.  Amphion  nr  Amyclns,  and  one  of 
her  daughters,  Mcliboea,  were  saved,  but  that  Me- 
liboea,  haring  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  her  dying  brothers  aad  sisters,  was  aftern'ajTla 
called  Chloris.  The  time  and  place  nt  w hich  the 
children  of  Niobe  wore  destroyrd  are  likewise 
stated  dilTerently.  According  to  Homer,  they  pe- 
rished iu  tlteir  mother's  house.  According  to  Ovid, 
the  sons  were  slain  while  they  were  engaged  in 
gymnastic  exercises  iu  a plain  near  Thebes,  and 
the  daughters  during  the  funeral  of  their  brothers. 
Otliera,  again,  transfer  the  scene  to  Lydia,  or  make 
Niobe,  after  the  death  of  her  children,  go  from 
Theb«i  to  Lydia,  to  her  father  Tantalus  on  Mu 
Sipyliis,  where  Zeus,  at  her  own  request,  meta- 
morphosed her  into  a stone,  which  daring  the 
summer  ahrays  shed  tears.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
saoias  people  still  fancied  they  could  see  the  petri- 
fied figure  of  Niobe  on  Mu  Bipylus.  The  tomb  of 
the  cbildren  of  Niobe,  however,  was  shown  at 
Thebes.  Tbe  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children  was 
frequently  taken  as  a subject  by  ancient  artists. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  works  of 
art  still  extant  is  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  filled  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Home,  and  which  was  dis- 
cover at  Home  in  the  year  1583.  This  group  is 
now  at  Florence,  and  consists  of  the  mother,  who 
holds  her  youngest  daughter  on  her  knees,  and  1 3 
statues  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  besides  a figure 
usually  called  the  paedagogus  of  the  cbildren.  The 
Homans  themselves  were  uncertain  whether  the 
group  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or  Prazitelea 

(d  Ni^rijf,  i.  e.  Sno^mountain  .* 
Bo7aa),  a mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  forming  an 
E.  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  from  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Euphrates  towards  the  Lake  of  Ion, 
before  reaching  which  it  turns  to  the  S.,  and  ap- 
proaches the  Tigris  below  Tigranocerta ; thus  sur- 
rounding on  the  N.  and  £.  the  basin  of  the  highest 
course  of  the  Tigris  (which  is  enclosed  on  the 
and  S.VV.  by  Ml  Marius),  and  dividing  it  from 
the  valley  of  tbe  Arsanias  (Afvrodl)  or  S.  bratich 
of  the  Eupbratea  The  continuation  of  Ml  Ni- 
phates  to  the  S.E.  along  the  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris 
valley  is  formed  by  the  uoiimains  of  tbe  C^duebi 
{Afis.  o/ Kurtiutan), 

H&aiu  (Ntptus),  son  of  Charopiia  and  Aglaia, 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  tbe  handsomest  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  fh>m  the  island  of 
Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  Cnidus).  l*ater  writers 
relate  that  ht>  wns  slain  by  Eurypylus  or  Aeneaa 

Kisaea.  [Mxuarx.1 

Ki^a,  Kisaei,  Hisaotu  Campos  (Niiroia, 
Ni(ra7o(,  rb  Niaotoi'  vector),  these  names  are  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Homan  writers  used  for  various 
places  on  tbe  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  Caspian  : thus  one 
writer  mentions  a city  Nisaea  in  Morgiana,  and 
another  a people  Nisaei  in  the  N.  of  Aria;  but 
most  ap|dy  the  term  Nisoean  Plain  to  a plain  in 
the  N.  of  Great  Media,  near  Hbagae,  tbe  pasture 
ground  of  a great  number  of  horsc^s  of  the  finest 
breed,  which  supplied  the  studs  of  the  king  and 
nobles  of  Persia.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  liiis 
breed  of  horses  was  called  Nisaean  from  their  ori- 
ginal home  in  Margiana  (a  district  famous  for  its 
horses^  and  that  the  Nisaean  plain  received  its 
name  from  the  horsea  kept  in  it. 

Hislbis  Ui9i€riy6$).  I.  Also  Antio- 

eMa  Ky^oniae  (0.  T.  .Aram  Zoba  ? Ho.  or.  A'iss* 
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a ceVbmtM  cit^r  of  Meaopotamio,  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  >[vgdoiiia,  stood  on  the 
rirer  Myjrdonius  (,Nakr-al~Htnxii)  37  Roman  miles 
S.W.  of  Tigmiiocerta,  in  a very  fertile  district.  It 
iKiu  the  centre  of  a considerable  tmde,  and  was  of 
great  importance  as  a miliiarr  post.  In  the  sac* 
ctisive  vk-ars  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranea« 
tite  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  it  a*as  several 
times  taken  and  retaken,  until  at  last  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian.  ^ 8. 
A city  of  Aria  at  the  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus. 

Klsat  (Nitfor).  1.  King  of  Mecara,  was  ton 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  Aegeus,  Pallas, 
and  Lycus,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Scylla»  When  Megnra  was 
besieged  by  Minos,  Scyllo,  who  had  fallen  in  lore 
with  Minos,  pulled  out  the  purple  or  golden  hair 
which  grew  on  the  top  of  her  father's  head,  and  on 
which  his  life  depended.  Nisus  thereupon  died, 
and  Minos  obtained  poesession  of  the  city.  Minos, 
however,  was  so  horrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  un-  i 
natural  daughter,  that  he  ordered  Scylla  to  be  | 
fastened  to  the  poop  of  bit  ship,  and  afterwards 
drowned  her  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  According  to 
others,  Minos  left  Megara  in  disgust ; Scylla  leapt 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship  ; but  her 
father,  w'ho  had  been  changed  into  a sea-eagle  (Ao- 
luiectus)^  pounced  down  upon  her,  ^'hereupon  she 
was  metamorpboeed  into  either  a hsh  or  a bird 
called  Ciris. — Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is 
sometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phnreus.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Nueia  Virgo^  and 
Aweis.  [Scylla.]  — Ntsoea,  the  pert  town  of 
Megara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of  Scyllaenm  from  his 
daughter.  •>•2.  Son  of  Hyrtocus,  and  a friend  of 
Kurralai.  The  two  friends  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy, and  perished  in  a night  attack  against  the 
Rutulian  camp. 

Kisfnta  (Ni<rov/>ef : Kikero)^  a small  island  in 
the  Carpathian  Sea,  a little  distance  off  the  pro>  | 
montory  of  Caria  colled  Triophun,  of  a round  form, 
80  stadia  (8  geog.  miles]  in  circuit,  and  composed 
of  lofty  ro^s,  the  highest  being  *2271  feet  high.  Its 
volcanic  nature  gave  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  its 
origin,  that  Poseidon  tore  it  off  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Coe  to  hurl  it  upon  the  giant  Polybotes. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and 
mill^stones.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  stood 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  where  considerable 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain.  Its  first  inhabitants 
are  said  to  bove  been  Corians  ; but  already  in  the 
heroic  age  it  had  received  a Dorian  population, 
like  other  islands  iietf*  it,  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the  Greeks. 
It  received  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the  histori- 
cal age.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  it  be- 
long^ to  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia:  it  next 
be^me  a tributary  ally  of  Athens : though  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spartan  alliance'  by  the  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  recovered  for  Athens 
by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  B.  c.  894.  After  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochits  the  Great, 
it  was  assigned  to  Rhodes  ; and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Rhodian  republic,  was  united  to  the  Homan 
empire  about  & c.  70. 

BitiobrlgM,  a Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica  between  the  Oarumna  and  the  Ligcr,  whose 
fighting  force  consisted  of  5000  men.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aginnl'u  {Ag^n), 
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I Kitfierit  (N/T»#fp*t).  L A queen  of  Babylon, 
I mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascrilies  to  her 
many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  supposed  by  most  modem  writers  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnetzar,  and  the  mother 
or  grandmother  of  Labynetus  or  Belshnzznr,  the 
Inst  king  of  Babylon.  -«2.  A queen  of  Kgypt,  was 
elected  to  the  sovereiirmy  in  place  of  her  brother, 
whom  the  Egyptians  had  killed.  In  order  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  she 
built  a very  long  chamber  under  ground,  and  when 
it  was  finished  invited  to  a lianquet  in  it  those  of 
the  Egyptians  a*ho  hod  had  a principal  share  in  the 
murder.  While  they  were  engaged  in  the  Uinqiiet 
■he  let  in  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by 
means  of  a large  concealed  pipe,  and  droamed  them 
all,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  other  au- 
thorities that  she  was  a ctlebcated  personage  in 
Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  built  the 
third  psTatnid.  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Mycerinui.  Modem  writers  make 
her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  6 th  dynasty,  and 
state  that  she  reigned  6 years  in  place  of  her  mur- 
dered husband  (not  her  brother,  os  Herodotus 
states),  whose  name  wm  Menthuophis.  The  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  Moe- 
ris  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans. 

Kitzioa,  KitroriAe  (Htrpiai,  N/rpto,  Nlrpcuoi : 
Birkti^-Dmarah\  the  celebrated  natron  lakes  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a valley  on  the  S.W. 
margin  of  the  Delta,  and  gave  to  the  surrounding 
district  the  name  of  the  No/t^r  Nirpouris  or  Ni- 
Tpiwry^r,  and  to  the  inbabitaiilsi,  whoso  chief  occu- 
pation was  the  extraction  of  the  natron  from  tite 
lakes,  the  name  of  Nirpt^cu.  This  district  wns 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Sernpis,  and  the 
only  place  in  Egypt  where  slieop  were  sacrificed. 

Kul  Dii,  a general  term,  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  those  divinities  who  were  believed  to  assist 
women  in  child-birth. 

NobUtor,  Fol\diU,  plebeians.  This  family  wns 
originally  called  Fodtinos,  and  the  name  of  No- 
bilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate  that 
he  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  this  name. 
L Ssr.,  consul  b.  c.  255,  with  M.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  'l  he*2 
consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  bring  off  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  army  of  Regulus.  On  their  way  to 
Africa  they  gained  a naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians ; but  on  their  return  to  Italy,  they  were 
wrecked  off  the  const  of  Sicily,  and  most  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed. 2.  IC.,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  cunile  nedile  195;  pmetor  193,  whcMi 
he  defeated  the  Celliberi  in  Spain,  and  look  the 
town  of  Toletum  ; and  consul  189,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Actuliana. 
He  took  the  town  of  Ambmcia,  and  compelled  the 
Aetolions  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  ho  was  censor  with  M.  Aemilius  J.«epidu9, 
the  pontifex  maximus.  FuWius  Nobilior  had  n 
taste  for  litaraiura  and  art ; he  was  a patron  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  Aetolian 
campaign  ; and  he  belonged  to  that  party  among 
the  Roman  nobles  who  were  introducing  into  the 
city  n taste  for  Greek  literature  and  refinement. 
He  WAS,  therefore,  attacked  by  Cato  the  censor, 
who  made  merry  with  his  came,  callmg  him  mo- 
ll 2 
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bilior  initead  of  nobHiur.  Fulviut,  In  his  consor- 
ship,  erected  a temple  to  Hercules  and  the  Muses 
ill  the  Circus  Flamiuius,  as  a proof  that  the  state 
ought  to  cultivate  the  liberal  arts  ; and  he  adorned 
it  with  the  paintings  and  statues  which  he  had 
brought  from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  Aetolia. 
•-•3.  K.,  son  of  No.  *2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171  ; 
ciirule  aedilc  16^«  the  year  in  which  the  Andria  of 
Terence  was  performed  ; and  consul  159.^4., 
also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  153,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain, 
by  whom  he  wnt  defeated  with  great  loss.  He 
Nvas  censor  in  13G.  He  inherited  his  father's  love 
for  literature:  he  presented  the  poet  Ennius  with 
the  Uomon  franchise  w'hen  he  w*as  a triumvir  for 
founding  a colony. 

Kola  (Noiflnus : AWa),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  21  Roman  miles  S.  K.  of 
Capua,  on  the  mad  from  that  place  to  Nuceria, 
w*as  founded  by  the  Ausoniana,  but  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrrheni  (Etruscans),  whence 
some  writers  call  it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  a.  c.  327 
Nula  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  se^d  2U00  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Ncapolis.  In  313  the  town 
wms  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faithful 
to  the  Romans  even  after  the  liattle  of  Cannae, 
when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted  to  Han* 
nibal ; and  it  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  retain 
its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con. 
federates,  and  when  taken  by  Sulla  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  Saumite  garrison.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  made  a Roman  colony 
by  Vespasian.  The  emperor  Augustus  died  at 
Nolo.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  Campanian  vases  have  been 
found  in  modern  times.  According  to  an  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  diurch  bells  were  invented  at 
Nola,  and  were  hence  called  CamfMna^. 

Nomant&iuu,  mentioned  by  Horace  os  pro- 
verbially noted  for  extravagance  and  a riotous 
mode  of  living.  The  Scholiasts  tell  us  that  bis 
full  name  was  L.  Cassius  Nomemanus. 

Nomenttim  (Nomentanus:  Aa  AfmtanaX  ori- 
ginally a Latin  team  founded  by  Alba,  but  sulise- 
quently  n Siibinc  town,  14  (Roman)  miles  from 
Home,  from  which  the  IVa  yoinmta^  (more  an- 
ciently Via  Ficulensis)  and  the  }*oria  AbmeN/aaa 
At  Hume  derived  their  name.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Ndmla  {rh.  Kd^ia),  a rootmbun  in  Arcadia  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a nymph  Nomia. 

Ndmloi  (NdM4or),  a surname  of  divinities  pro- 
tecting the  pastures  and  shepherds,  such  os  Apollo, 
I’an,  Hermes,  and  Aristaeus 
Nonloril  (NcsKsapir:  Nws’ajrfudri^r,  Nattupi- 
a torni  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  N.VV.  of  Phe- 
neus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  in  w'hich 
the  river  Styx  took  its  origin.  The  town  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Nonacris,  the  wife 
of  Lycnon.  From  this  town  Hermes  is  called 
XfifHicriaief,  Evander  Aom/eri/w,  Atalanta  Abwi- 
rrirt,  and  Callisto  Nonucriua  I'iryOt  in  the  general 
B4m%e  of  Arcadian. 

Ndnlas  KarceUos.  [MaRCKLLua] 

lYdnlni  Suibnu.  [Sufsn.^8.] 

Koanoi  (Kds’KOf).  L A Greek  poet,  was  n 
native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  ami  lived  iu  the  (Tih 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Res{H>cting  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a Christiau. 
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He  is  the  author  of  an  enormous  epic  poem,  svhich 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Dioay^ 
siaca  or  Banurica  (AioyutrioKd  or  haaaapiKd)^  and 
w’hich  consists  of  48  hooks.  The  work  has  no 
literary  merit ; the  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated  ; 
and  the  incidents  are  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  Edited  by  Qraefe,  Lips.  1819 — 
1826,  2 vols.  8to.  Nonnus  also  made  a paraphrase 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  Hexameter  verse,  which 
is  likewise  extant.  Edited  by  Hainsius,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1G27.~2.  Theophanes  Nonnof,  a Gre<«k 
medical  writer  who  lived  in  the  lOth  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  entitled  a **  Compendium  of 
the  whole  Medical  art,"  and  is  compiled  from  pre- 
vious urriters.  Edited  by  Bernard,  Gotbae  et 
Amstel.  1794,  1795,  2 vols. 

Kdra  (rd  Nwpa : Nwpaeiir,  Norensis).  L ( Tom 
Forcadiso)^  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sardinia, 
founded  by  Iberian  settlers  under  Norax,  stood  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitatms,  32  Homan  miles 
S.W.  of  Caralis.^8.  A mountain  fortress  of  Cap* 
padocia,  on  the  borders  of  LycaoniOt  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Taurus,  noted  for  the  siege  sustamed  in 
it  by  Eumenes  against  Antigomis  for  a whole 
winter.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  N^po- 
Offtrds^  it  was  the  treasury  of  Sisinos,  a pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia. 

Norba  (Norhanensis,  Norbanus).  1.  (A'brMa), 
a strongly  fortified  town  in  Latiuin  on  the  slope  of 
the  VoiKian  mountains  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Nyinphaeus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Latin  and 
subsequently  to  the  Volscian  league.  As  early  as 
B.C.  492  the  Homans  founded  a colony  at  Norba. 
It  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Are  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
W'hen  it  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla’s  generals. 
There  are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a 
subterraneous  passage  at  Norma.  » 3.  Surnamed 
Caesarea  (Alc<tutarti)f  a Roman  colony  in  Lusi- 
tania on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.W.  of 
Augusta  Emerita.  The  bridge  built  by  order  of 
Trajan  over  the  Tagus  at  this  place  is  still  extant. 
It  is  600  feet  long  by  28  wide,  and  contains  6 
arches. 

Norb&nus,  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  95, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  of  majesias. 
but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime  in  the 
follow'ing  year,  on  account  of  disturbances  w'hich 
took  place  at  the  trial  of  Caepio.  In  90  or  89, 
Norb^us  w*os  pmetor  in  Sicily  during  the  Marsic 
war  ; and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused  the  Mariau 
party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he  was  de- 
feat^ by  Sulla  near  Capua.  In  the  follow  ing 
year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Carbo  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  entirely  deft.Mted 
by  Metellus  Pius.  Norbanus  escaped  from  Italy, 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
Life,  when  his  person  was  demanded  by  Sulla. 

Norbazina  Flaoctu.  [Flaccua.] 

IToreia  (Nwpncta ; Nfumarkt  in  Sfyria)^  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in  Noricum. 
from  w hich  the  whole  countiy  probably  derived  its 
name.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Noricum, 
a little  S.  of  the  river  Murius,  and  on  the  nmd 
from  Virunum  to  Ovilaba.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
place  W'herc  Carbo  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
B.c.  113.  It  w*ns  besieged  by  the  Boii  in  the 
time  of  .Tuliut  Caesar.  (Coes.  D.  G.  i.  5.) 

Noricum,  a Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
which  proflably  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Nor  XU,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  ou 
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the  W.  by  Rhaetia  and  Vindelic:a,  on  thi?  E.  by 
Paimonio,  and  on  th«  S.  by  Pannonia  and  Italy. 
It  WM  teparated  from  Rha«tia  and  Vindelicia  by 
the  river  .'\eimi  (/««),  from  Pannonia  on  the  E. 
by  M.  Cctins,  and  from  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
S.  by  the  river  Savu%  the  Alpea  C'nmicae,  nnd  I 
M.  6cm.  It  thui  correspond*  to  the  greater  part 
of  Styria  and  Carinthla,  nnd  a part  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  nnd  Salzburg.  Xoricuin  was  a moun- 
tainous country,  for  it  was  not  only  surrounded  on 
the  S.  nnd  E.  by  mountains,  but  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Alps,  the  Aims  Nouicak  I 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg),  ran  right 
through  the  province.  In  iho**.*  monninins  a larce 
quantity  of  excellent  iron  was  found  ; and  the 
None  swords  were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Gold 
also  is  s.aid  to  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  in 
ancient  time*.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  Celia,  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which 
the  Taurisci,  also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital 
Noreift,  were  the  most  important.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  towanls  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  after  the  subjugation  of  Raetia 
by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  their  country  was 
formed  into  a Roman  province.  In  the  later  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  provinces, 
Noricum  was  formed  into  2 provinces.  A'.  Ripeute^ 
along  the  hank  of  the  Danube,  and  A^.  Mfditfrra-  I 
aew/«,  se^Mimted  from  the  former  by  the  mountains,  i 
which  divide  Austria  and  Slyria:  they  both  be-  I 
longed  to  the  diocese  of  lllyricuin  and  the  prefec-  | 
ture  of  Italy.  ! 

Hortia  or  HnrtXa,  an  Etruscan  divinity,  wor- 
shipped at  Volsinii,  where  a nail  was  driven  every  ^ 
year  into  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for  the  purpose  of  ' 
marking  the  number  of  years. 

Koisil,  a Greek  poetess,  of  Locri  in  Italy, lived 
about  B.  c.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  12  epigrams 
of  considerable  beauty  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Hdtofl.  [ArsTSR.] 

NoTarla  (Novarensis:  Aorara),  a town  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  (6'o»/aa),  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  Vcrcellae,  subsequently  a Roman  municipium. 

Koratl&nUB,  a heretic,  who  insisted  upon  the  per- 
petual exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all  Christians, 
who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith  under  the 
terror*  of  persecution.  On  the  election  of  Corne- 
lius to  the  see  of  Rome,  a.  o.  251,  Novatianui 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  a rival  party,  but  was 
condemned  by  the  council  held  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  After  a vain  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  position,  be  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a new  sect,  who  from  him 
derived  the  name  of  Kovatians.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  individual  who  first  proclaimed 
these  doctrines  was  not  Novatianiis,  but  an  African 
presbyter  under  Cyprian,  named  Novatus.  Hence 
much  confusion  has  arisen  bctw*een  A'ovattis  nnd 
A^omtianus^  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  A few  of  the  works  of  Novatianus 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Jack- 
son.  Lond.  172B. 

Koyfttoi.  [NovATiANua.] 

KoYensIlM  or  KoveBildei  Dii,  Roman  gods 
whose  name  is  probably  composed  of  note  and 
insidet,,  and  therefore  signifies  the  new  gods  in 
opposition  to  the  Jndigrifs^or  old  native  divinities. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Romans,  after  the 
conquest  of  a neighlwuririg  town,  to  carry  its  gods 
to  Home,  and  there  establish  their  worship. 
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KOTBsItun  (AVttss),  a fortified  town  of  the  Uhii 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  ro.id  leading  from  Cobinia 
Agrippina  (CW<^7we),  to  Castra  Vetera  uV«»fen). 
The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  restored  by 
Julian  in  a.  o.  359.  . 

HOTioddntnn,  a name  given  to  many  Celtic 
places  from  their  being  situated  on  a hill  {dun). 
1.  (AWza),  a towm  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  E.  of  their  capital  Avaricum. '■i*  2. 
(A’etvrs),  a town  of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugdunen 
sis.  on  the  road  from  Aiigustodunuro  to  Lutetia, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niveris  nnd  the  Liger, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  called  Nevimum,  and 
thus  acquired  its  modem  name. « 3.  A town  of 
the  Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  prubahly  the  same 
as  Augusta  Suessonum.  [Augusta,  No.  6.] —4. 

( A’’to«),  a town  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lacus  Lomanus,  was  made 
a Roman  colony  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.c.  45,  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Equestris.  —5.  (/sacn),  a for- 
tress in  Moesia  Inferior  on  the  Danulie,  near 
which  Vnlens  built  hi*  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  in  his  campaign  against  the  Goths. 

NoviomagnB  or  Noeomagtis.  1.  {CusU  htan  de 
A/«/oc),  a town  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci  in  (Jallia 
Aquitanica.  N.  \V.  of  Burdignla.  ->*2.  A town  of 
the  Tricastini  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  prolmbly  the 
modem  Alans,  though  some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  place  as  Augusta  Tricastinorum  (Ao»5/e). 

3.  (Sjnrts)^  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  [Nkme- 
tks.]^4.  town  of  the  Treviri  in 

Gallia  Belgica  on  the  Mosella.— (A’iiwuvjpe«),a 
town  of  the  Batavi. 

Q.,  a celebrated  WTiter  of  Atellnne 
plays,  a contemporary  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

jfoTtun  Comtim.  [Co.mum.] 

Ktlbft  Palm  (NoC'^a  prob.  L,  FiltreK 

In  Dar  Zahh)^  a lake  in  Central  Africa,  receiving 
the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who 
places  it  in  15°  N.  lat.  and  40°  E.  long.  (=22° 
from  Greenwich.) 

Nilbaa,  Nnbmi  (Nonpar.  NoodaTot),  an  African 
people,  who  are  found  in  2 places,  namely  aiwut 
the  lake  Nuba,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
N.  of  Mero^,  that  is,  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
AltUa : the  latter  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own,  independent  of  Meroe.  By  the  reign 
I of  Diocletian  they  had  advanced  N.-wardi  as  for  as 
j the  frontier  of  Egypt. 

! Ndc&rla  (Nucerinus.)  1.  Snmamed  Al&tterna 
I (A’t>cera),  a town  in  Canipania  on  the  Samus 
I (5umo),  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  S.  E.  of  Nola,  and 
9 (Roman)  miles  from  the  c»>08t,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Snmnite  wars,  and  w*as  again  taken 
by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
built, and  both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here 
colonies  of  veterans.  Pompe-ii  was  used  a*  the 
harbour  of  Nuceria.^2.  Sumamed  Camellaria 
(AVxrm),  a toam  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the 
Via  Flaminia.^3.  (AKrram),  asmall  town  in  Gal- 
liaCispndana  on  the  Po,  N.  E.  of  Brixellum.— 4.  A 
towm  ill  Apulia,  more  correctly  called  Luckria. 

Ntlithonea,  a people  of  Germany,  dwelling  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (£V/<e),  S.  W.  of  the 
Saxones,  and  N.  of  the  Langnljordi,  in  the  $.  E. 

; part  of  the  modem  MeckUnhurg. 

Kama,  Xarclai.  1.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Niima  Pompilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  where  Nuraa  made  him  the  1st 
I Potiiifex  Maximus.  Marcius  aspired  to  the  kingly 
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dimity  on  the  death  of  Pompiliui,  and  he  itarred 
himself  to  death  on  the  election  of  Tullus 
m2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  is  said  to  have  married 
Pompilia,  the  daughter  of  Nuina  Poinpilina,  and 
to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Anciis  Marciua. 
Niuna  Marciua  was  appointed  by  Tullus  Iloslilius 
praeb'ctus  urbu 

Numa  Fompillus,  the  2nd  king  of  Rome,  who 
belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  was 
elected  king  one  year  after  the  death  of  Homuluis 
when  the  people  Wcame  tired  of  the  interregnum  of 
the  senate.  • He  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
his  piety  ; and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
had  derived  his  knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His 
reign  was  long  and  pe.'ic'ful,  and  he  devoted  his 
chief  care  to  the  establishment  of  religion  among 
his  rude  subjects.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Ca* 
mona  iCgeria,  who  visited  him  in  a grove  near 
Rome,  and  who  honoured  him  with  her  love.  He 
was  revered  bj'  the  Homans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first  ap- 
pointed the  pontiffs,  the  nugurs,  the  dnmens,  the  vir- 
gins of  Vesta,and  the  Salii.  He  founded  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  remained  aU’nyt  shut  during  his 
reign.  The  length  of  bis  reign  is  stated  differently. 
Livy  makes  it  43  years  ; Polybius  and  Cicero,  39 
years.  The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  which  he  pre- 
scribed all  the  religiofus  rites  and  ceremonies,  were 
said  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a separate  tomb, 
and  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident,  500  years 
afterwards,  in  0.  c.  181.  They  were  carried  to  the 
city-praetor  Petilius,  and  were  found  to  consist  of 
12  or  7 books  in  Latin  on  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
the  same  number  of  books  in  Greek  nn  philosophy  : 
the  latter  were  burnt  on  the  command  of  the  senate, 
but  the  former  were  carefully  preserved.  The 
Btoiy  of  the  discover)*  of  these  books  is  evidently  a 
forgery  ; and  the  books,  which  were  ascribed  to 
Numa,  and  which  were  extant  nt  a later  time, 
were  evidently  nothing  more  than  works  containing 
on  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  religion. 

Nofili&0  {Umana  Distrutta\  a town  in  Pice- 
num,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ancona  to  Aternnm 
along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and 
was  subsequently  a municipium. 

NumanUa  {NumantTnus:  nr.  Pnente  de  Don 
Guarniy  Ru.l,  the  capiul  of  the  Arevocae  or  Are-  i 
vaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the  most  ira-  < 
portant  town  in  all  CcUibrria,  was  situated  near  i 
the  sources  of  the  Durius.  on  a small  tributary  of  I 
this  river,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  A'>tnrica  ! 
to  Caes.araugusta.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  I 
nature,  being  built  on  a steep  and  precipitous,  I 
though  not  lofty,  hill,  and  accessible  by  only  one  | 
path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali-  , 
sades.  It  was  24  stadia  in  circumference,  but  w*as 
not  surrounded  by  regular  walls,  w’hich  the  natural 
strength  of  its  position  rendered  unnecessary.  It 
was  lung  the  he^-quarters  of  the  Celtil>erians  in 
their  wars  with  the  Homans  ; and  its  protracted 
siege  and  final  destruction  by  Scipio  .\fricanus  the 
younger  (b.  c.  133)  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  early  hUtorj*  of  S|iain. 

NomSnlus  (Nou/iTiVrof),  of  Apamea  in  Srria.  a 
Pythagoreo-Platonic  philosopher,  vvho  was  Liglily 
esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  his  school,  as  well  as  by 
Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  the 
Anioninei.  Hii  object’ was  to  trace  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  up  to  Pythagoras,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  that  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
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dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  J.>ws,  Magi, 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fragments  of  his 
w'orks  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his 
Pntepar^itio  Ersintielica. 

Kumeiiftnui,  IC.AareUns,  the  younger  of  the 
2 sons  of  the  emperor  Canis,  who  accompanied  bis 
father  in  the  exp^itioii  against  the  Persians,  a.  d. 
283.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  same  year,  Kumerianus  was  acknow. 
ledged  as  joint  emperor  with  his  brother  Carlnus. 
The  army,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Cams,  who  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  compelled  Kumerianus 
to  retreat  towards  Europe.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  march,  w'hich  lasted  for  8 mouths,  he 
was  confined  to  his  litter  by  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  ; but  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  having 
b^me  excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way 
into  the  imperial  tent,  and  discovered  the  dead 
body  of  their  prince.  Arrius  Aper,  praefect  of  the 
praetorians,  and  falher-in-iaw  of  the  deci'ascd,  was 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a military  council,  held 
at  Chalcedon,  and,  without  being  permitted  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  h:id  already 
proclaimed  emperor.  [Dioclktianur.] 

Kftmlcdaf  or  K&mlotui  (A’ttmice),  a small  river 
in  Ijatium  flowing  into  the  Tyrrlieno  sea  near 
Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Aeneas,  whom  the  inhabitants  called  Jupiter 
Indiges. 

Kibnldla  (Nou^SUi,  ^ SoftaSla  and  : 

No^r,  Numida,  pi.  No^aScr  or  NouaSer  Ai^ucv, 
NQmtdae:  Alffier)^  a country  of  K.  Africa,  which, 
in  its  original  extent,  was  divided  from  Mauretania 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Malra  or  Mulucha,  and  on 
the  E.  from  the  territory  of  Carthage  (aft.  the 
Roman  Province  of  Africa)  by  the  river  Tusca:  its 
N.  boundary  w*as  the  Mediterranean,  ai>d  on  the 
S.  it  extended  indefinitely  tow*ards  the  chain  of 
the  Great  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the  Gaetuli. 
Intersected  by  the  chain  of  tho  Lesser  Atlas,  and 
watered  by  tlie  streams  running  down  from  it,  it 
abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which  were  early  taken 
possession  of  by  u*andering  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  from  their  occupation  as  herdmen  were  called 
by  the  Greeks,  here  as  elsewhere,  NoudScr,  and 
this  name  w*as  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country. 
A sufficient  account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their 
connection  with  their  neighbours  on  the  W.,  is 
given  under  Malrktania.  The  fertility  of  the 
country,  inriting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gave  a 
somewhat  more  settled  character  to  the  people; 
and,  at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  history, 
we  find  their  2 great  tribes,  the  Massylians  and 
the  Massaesyliuns,  forming  2 monarebiet,  which 
w’ere  united  into  one  under  Masinissa,  B.C.  201. 
(For  the  historical  details,  see  Masinissa).  On 
Masinissa 's  death  in  148,  bis  kingdom  was  divided, 
by  his  dying  directions,  between  bis  3 sous.  Mi* 
cipsa,  Mastannbal,  and  Gulussa;  but  it  was  soon 
reunited  under  Micifsa,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  both  his  brothers.  His  death,  in  1)8, 
was  speedily  followed  by  tho  usurpation  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  an  account  of  which  and  of  the  ensuing 
war  w'ith  the  Rom.ant  is  given  under  Juol'RTH  a. 
On  the  defeat  of  Jiigurtha  in  106,  the  country  be- 
came virtually  subject  to  the  Homans,  but  they 
permitted  the  family  of  Masinissa  to  govern  it, 
with  the  royal  title  (see  Hiksipsal,  No.  2 ; Juba, 
No.  1),  until  B.  G.  46,  when  Juba,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Pompey  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
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WM  deftntod  And  dethroned  hr  Julias  Caesar,  and 
Nuroidia  was  made  a Roman  province.  It  seems 
to  have  been  abont  the  same  time  or  a little 
latef,  under  Ai^ustas,  that  the  W.  part  of  the 
ennntry  was  taken  from  Xamidiny  and  added  to 
Mauritania,  as  far  E.  as  Saldae.  In  b.  c.  30 
Augustus  restored  Jaha  II.  to  his  father's  king- 
dom of  Numidia  ; bot  in  B.  c.  25  he  exchanoed  it 
for  Mauretania,  and  Numidia,  that  is,  the  caantrv 
Itetween  Saldae  on  the  W.  and  the  Tosca  on  the 
became  a Komn  prorinee.  It  a*as  again 
dimiuisbed  by  neor  a hal£»  under  Claudins  (see 
Mauritania)  ; and  henceforth,  until  the  Arab 
conquest,  the  senatorial  proTince  of  Numidia  de- 
notes the  district  between  the  river  Ampsaga  on 
the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the  E.:  its  capitiU  was 
Cirta  {Cvmtantineh).  The  country,  in  its  later 
restricted  limits,  is  often  distroffuished  by  the 
name  of  New  Numidia  or  Numidia  Proper.  The 
Numidians  are  celebrated  in  military  iiistory  as 
furnishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
first  of  Carth^re,  and  afteru'ards  of  Rome. 

Kumldlotu  Sintii  (Nov^ixhT  adXTor : B<ip  of 
SicraK\  the  great  gulf  E.  of  Pr.  Tretum  (>Sirrea 
Capet),  on  the  N.  of  Numidia. 

Vnxnistro  (Namistrftnus),  a town  in  Lucania 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia. 

Romltor.  [RoMutua] 

Nnrsla  (Nsrslnus : Norda\  a town  in  the  N. 
of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  amidst  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Vii^il  (Men,  vh.  716) 
A^arsM.  It  was  the  bii^place  of  Sertorius 
end  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

HyotMi  (NuirrT^tr),  tlmt  is,  Aatiope,  dnaghter 
of  Nrcteus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
[Antiopi  ; Nyctkus.] 

Kyeteoi  (Nwrrswt),  sen  of  Ilyrieus  by  the 
nymph  Clonia,  and  husband  of  Polyxo.  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Antiope  ; though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asopua  Antiope  was  carried  off  by 
Epopetis,  king  of  Sreyon  ; whereupon  Nycteus,  who 
governed  Thebes,  as  the  guardian  of  Labdactis. 
invaded  Sicyon  with  a Theban  anny.  Nycteus 
WAS  defeated,  and  being  severely  wounded,  he  was 
carried  hock  to  Thebes,  where,  previous  to  bu  death, 
he  appointed  his  brother  Lycui  guardian  of  Lab- 
dneus,  and  at  the  same  time  required  him  to  take 
vengeance  on  Epopens.  [Lycua] 

Hyotlmiiii,  daughter  of  Epopens,  king  of  Les- 
bos, or,  according  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  Pursued 
-and  dishonoured  by  her  amorous  father,  she  con- 
cealed hersi'lf  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where  she 
was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  an  owl. 

Nymphae  the  name  of  a numerous 

cIam  of  female  divinities  of  a lower  rank,  though 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus,  and 
are  described  as  the  daughters  of  Zens.  They  mny 
be  divided  into  2 great  classes.  The  1st  class  em- 
braces those  who  were  recognised  in  the  worship 
of  nature.  The  early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phe* 
nomena  of  ordinary  nature  some  manifestation  of 
the  deity  ; springs,  rivers,  grottoes,  trees,  and 
mountnins,  all  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  life  ; 
and  all  were  only  the  visible  embodiments  of  so 
many  divine  agents.  The  salutary  and  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and  re- 
garded as  so  many  divinities.  The  2nd  class  of 
nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  laces,  and 
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states,  such  as  Cyrene,  and  many  otners. 

The  nymphs  of  the  1st  class  must  again  be  snb- 
divided  into  various  species,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. 1.  N^7»pha  of  ike  watery  element.  To 
these  belong  6rst  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean,  Oeca~ 
nuUt  ('fiacaMTeai,  'Hirsavfdsr,  vvp^ai  dAtai),  who 
were  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Oceanus  ; and 
next  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean  or  inner 
tea,  who  were  regarded  ns  the  daughters  of  Nerens, 
and  hence  were  called  Nereidet  (Nr^pvtSst).  The 
rivers  were  represented  by  the  Potawwides  (IIoto- 
who,  as  local  divinities,  were  named  after 
their  rivers,  as  Acheloidca.  Anigrides,  Ismenldea, 
Amnisiades,  Pactolides.  The  nvmpbs  of  fresh 
water,  whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs, 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  name  Saiadet 
(NijtSsf),  though  they  had,  in  addition,  specific 
names  (KpqMuai,  IIir>ar<u,  'EAsios'daoi,  fufivariits, 
or  Aiftsitf  sf ).  Even  the  rivers  of  the  lower  regions 
were  described  os  having  their  nymphs  ; hence  we 
read  of  Nymphae  in/rrvae  palwiit  and  A tmia^er. 
Many  of  these  nymphs  presided  over  waters  or 
springs  which  were  believed  to  inspire  those  who 
drank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselveswere,there- 
fore,  thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  power, 
and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and  to  confer  upon 
them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Hence  all  persons  in  a 
state  of  rapture,  such  ns  seers,  poets,  madnen,  &c., 
were  said  to  bo  caught  by  the  nymphs 
Xriwrot,  in  LaU  lym^ati,  lympkatiei).  As  water 
is  necessary  to  feed  all  vegetation  as  well  as  all 
living  beings,  the  water-nrniphs  frequently  appear 
in  connection  with  higher  diviaitieo,  as.  for  example, 
with  Apollo,  the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector 
of  herds  and  docks ; with  Artemis,  the  huntress 
and  the  protectress  of  game,  who  w’as  herself  ori- 
ginally an  Arcadian  nymph  ; with  Hermes,  the 
fructifying  god  of  docks  ; with  Dionysus ; and  with 
Pan,  the  Sileni  and  Sat3T8,  whom  they  join  in 
their  Bacchic  revels  and  dances.  ^2.  Nifmpht  o/ 
mouafaint  and  prottoet,  called  Orettdes 
’OpoScMwdSsf),  but  sometimes  also  by  names  de- 
rived from  the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited 
(s.  y.  Ki0aipevW5<r,  IlT?Aid$er,  KopVKiai).  ~ 3. 
Nympht  ef  /oretit,  proret,  ami  plent,  were  believetl 
sometimes  to  appear  to  and  frighten  solitar)'  tra- 
vellers. They  are  designated  by  the  names  ’AA- 
*T\r)oepoiy  AvAairid3«9,  and  KoTraZdi.  4. 
Nymphs  of  ipeet,  were  believed  to  die  together 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
with  which  they  had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadryotles  (Apvd5#r, 
'hpaipvdlts  or  ’ASpudScr),  from  6pof.  which  sijr- 
nifies  not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing  Iofc\’ 
tree  ; for  the  n}*mphs  of  fruit  trees  were  culled 
Melidet  (MifAiScv,  also  MvtAjdScr,  *EinuT|A(5fr,  or 
*A;iaui)Ai8er).  They  seem  to  be  of  Arcadian  ori- 
gin, and  never  appear  together  w'hh  any  of  the 
groat  gods.— ILThe  2nd  class  of  nymphs,  who  were 
connected  with  certain  races  or  localities  (I9dp<pai 
X66ytai),  nsually  have  a name  derived  from  the 
places  with  which  they  ore  associated,  as  Nysiades, 
Dodonides,  Lemniae.  - — The  sacrific«*s  offered  to 
nv’mphs  usually  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk, 
and  oil,  but  never  of  wine.  Tliey  were  worshipped 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  especially  near  springs, 
groves,  and  grottoes.  They  are  represented  in  works 
of  art  ns  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked  or 
only  half-covered.  I^ter  poets  sometimes  describa 
I thcBM  having  sca-culu«red  hair. 

II  4 
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HympiuMum  (Nv/i^aZov,  i.  e.  Xympk's  abode). 
L A mounlaii)f  with  perhape  a Tillage,  by  the  river 
Aoua,  near  Apollonia,  in  Illyrictini.  * 3.  A port 
and  promontory  on  the  coa«t  of  Iliyrictim,  3 Homan 
milei  from  Lusus.«-3.  iC.Ghtortn)^  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory of  Acte  or  Athoa,  in  Chalcidice.«4.  A 
aea-port  town  of  the  Cheraonesus  Taurica  (Crimea) 
on  tho  Cimmerian  Bosporua,  25  atadU  (2^  geog. 
railea)  from  Panticapaeum.  »5.  A place  on  the 
coaat  of  Bithynia,  30  atadia  (3  geog.  miiea)  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oxinea.-*6.  A place  in 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderia  and  SoW. 

Kympbaena  (Num^<uo$).  1.  (Xw/a  or  A'impo), 
a amall  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  aea  above 
Aatura;  of  aome  note  aa  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pomptinc  marahea.  It  now  no  longer 
rcochea  the  aea,  but  falla  into  a little  lake,  called 
Laf^o  di  Momaci  2.  A harbour  on  the  \V.  aide 
of  the  ialaiid  of  Sardinia,  between  the  Prom.  Mer- 
curii  and  the  town  of  Tillium.  »S.  Also  called 
Kymphlna  (Basilim/a)^  a amall  river  of  Sophene 
in  Armenia,  a tributary  of  the  upper  Tigria,  flow- 
ing from  N.  to  S.  paat  Martyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  Niphatei  and  M.  Maaiua. 

Kymphidloi  Sablnoi,  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian troopa,  together  with  Tigellinua,  towarda 
the  latter  end  of  Nero'a  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Kero,  A.  D.  68,  he  attempt)^  to  aeiae  the  throne, 
but  waa  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba. 

Hymphis  (Nu/i^ui),  aon  of  Xenagoras,  a native 
of  the  Pontic  Hcracica,  lived  about  B.  c.  2.^0.  He 
waa  a person  of  distinction  in  hii  native  land*  as 
well  aa  an  hiatorical  writer  of  aome  note.  He 
wrote  a work  on  Alexander  and  hia  aucocasora,  in 
24  books,  and  also  a history  of  Heraclea  in  1 3 books. 

Hympboddnti  (Nv^^dSwpos).  L A Greek  his- 
torian of  Ampbipolia,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  a work  on  the  Laws  or  Cuttomi  of  Asia  (Ndfti/ia 
*A<rlar).»2.  Of  Syracuse,  likewise  an  historian, 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great  He  wrote  a Periplus  of 
Asia,  and  a work  on  Sicilv. 

or  Nyua  (Ndao,  Nv^ira).  was  the  le- 
gendary scene  of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus,  whence 
the  name  was  applied  to  several  places  which  were 
sacred  to  that  god.  1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of 
Goryaea,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Pumju\  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rirera  Cophen  and  Choaapes, 
probably  the  tame  place  aa  Nog&ra  or  Dionyaopolia 
(Xwfar  or  Xofiffar).  Near  it  was  a mountain  of 
like  name.  A city  or  mountain  in  Aethiopia. 
— 8.  {SuiUtB-IIitar^  Ru.,  a little  W.  of  AVijrfi),  a 
city  of  Caria,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Messr*gi%  built 
on  l>oih  tides  of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kudon, 
which  falls  into  the  Maeander.  It  w'oa  said  to 
hare  been  named  after  tho  queen  of  one  of  the 
Antiochi,  having  been  previously  called  Athymbra 
and  Pythopolis.-»4.  A city  of  Cappadocia,  near 
the  Halys,  on  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Ancyra: 
liie  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyesa.  —•5.  A town 
in  Thrace  between  the  rivers  Kcsius  and  Strymoiu 
««6.  A town  in  Boeotia  near  Ml  Helicon. 

Kysfteas,  Kyilnt,  Hysetia,  or  Nyiigdna,  a 
Biimame  of  Dionysus,  derived  from  Nyta,  a moun- 
tain or  city  (see  above),  where  the  god  waa  said 
to  have  bem  brought  up  by  nymphs. 

Hfteldes  or  Hyii&aef,  the  nymphs  of  Nysa, 
who  are  said  to  have  reared  Dionysus,  and  whose 
names  arc  Cisse'is,  Nysa,  Erato,  Eripbia,  Bromia, 
and  Pulyhymno. 

Hyx  (.Nv{),  called  Hox  by  the  Homans,  waa  a 
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personification  of  Night.  Homer  calls  her  the 
subduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  relates  that  Zeus 
himself  stood  in  awe  of  her.  In  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies Night  is  one  of  the  very  lirat  ertated 
beings,  for  she  is  described  aa  the  daughter  of 
Chaos  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Aether  and  Uemera.  She  is 
further  said  to  have  given  birth,  without  a hus- 
band, to  Moros,  the  Kerea,  Thanatoa,  Hypnos, 
Dreamt,  Momui,  Oixya,  the  Hesperides,  Muerae, 
Nemetii,  and  similar  beinga  In  later  poets,  with 
whom  she  is  merely  the  personification  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  she  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
winged  goddess,  and  sometimes  as  ricBtig  in  a 
chariot,  covered  with  a dork  garment  and  accom- 
panied by  the  stars  in  her  course.  Her  residence 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Hadea. 
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O&nut  C'navor;  Frateolari\  a small  river  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Comorino. 

O&nif  ("Oopof),  a considerable  river  roentimied 
by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Thyssagetae,  and  falling  into  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(6isa  o/  Azov)  E.  of  the  Tana'is  (Don).  As  there 
is  no  river  which  very  well  answers  this  description, 
Herodotna  is  auppo^  to  refer  to  one  of  the  E. 
tributaries  of  the  Douj  such  aa  the  5u/  or  the 
Afanytek, 

O&ais  (*'Oeurir,  Atfcurtr,  and  in  later  writers 
’'Cloffis)  is  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian  word 
(in  Coptic  omoAc,  an  inhabited  place)^  which  was 
used  to  denote  an  isiarni  in  the  $ea  of  mind  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert : the  word  has  been  adopted 
into  our  language.  The  Oases  are  depressions  in 
the  great  table-land  of  Libya,  preserved  from  the 
inroad  of  the  shifting  sands  by  steep  bills  of 
stone  round  them,  and  water^  by  springs,  which 
make  them  fertile  and  habitable.  With  the  sul>- 
stitution  of  these  springs  for  the  Nile,  they  closely 
resemble  that  greater  depression  in  the  Libyan 
table-land,  the  valley  of  EgypL  The  chief  specific 
applications  of  the  word  by  the  ancient  writers  are 
to  the  2 Oases  on  the  \V,  of  Egypt,  which  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Egy’ptians  at  an  early 
period.  L Oami  Xilior,  the  Lesser  or  ^iecoiid 
Oasis  (''Oaotr  Miivpa,  or  ^ Setrrepa : Wuh-el^Ihik- 
ryeh  or  BuA-e/-/ieAiiesa),  lay  W.  of  Oxyrjnchus, 
and  a good  day's  journey  from  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  lake  Moeria.  It  was  reckoned  as  belongiiiff  to 
the  Heptanoniis,  or  Middle  Egii'pt ; and  formed  a 
separate  Nomos.~2.  Oaiia  M^or,  the  Greater, 
Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ("O.  d ^ 

bmm  'O.,  and,  in  Herodotus,  vdAir  *'Oao‘it  ami  »^aoi 
Maxdfws',  Wah  d‘Khargeh)^  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  7 days'  journey  W.  of  Abydos,  which  applies 
to  its  N.  end,  as  it  extends  over  more  than  of 
latitude.  It  belonged  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  like 
the  other,  formed  a distinct  nome  : these  2 nomes 
are  mentioned  together  as  **  duo  OasiUe  " (ai  3vo 
'Oao-Trai).  When  the  ancient  writers  use  the  word 
Oasis  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  must  goierally  be 
understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  contains  consider- 
able ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman 
periods.  Between  and  near  these  were  other  Oases, 
about  which  we  learn  little  or  nothing  from  the 
ancient  writers,  though  in  one  of  them,  the  B oA- 
ei-Oharhee  or  Wah-el-Dakhlrhy  3 days  W,  of  the 
Greater  Oasis,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a Homan 
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temple,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  of 
Titus.  The  Greater  Oasis  is  about  lerel  with  the 
mlley  of  the  Nile,  the  Lesser  is  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly  the  some  latitude. 
•*•8.  A still  more  celebrated  Oasis  than  either  of 
these  was  that  called  Ammon,  Hasunon,  Ammo- 
niom,  Hamm^^tis  Oraonlom,  from  its  being  a 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  and  oracle  of  the  god 
Ammon.  It  was  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  middle 
ages  Stinfariak^  and  now  Sivah.  It  Is  about  15 
geog.  miles  long,  and  12  wide:  its  chief  town, 
.ViiraA,  is  in  29®  12'  N.  laL,  and  26<>  17'  E,  long.: 
its  distance  from  Cairo  is  12  days,  and  from  the 
N.  consf  about  160  statute  miles:  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  12  days  from  Memphis,  and  5 days 
from  Paractonium  on  the  N.  coast  It  nms  inha- 
bited by  various  Libyan  tribes,  but  the  ruling 
j'eople  were  a race  kindred  to  the  Aethiopiaiis 
above  Ejypt  who,  at  a period  of  unknown  anti- 
quity, had  introduced,  probably  from  Meroe,  the 
worship  of  Ammon:  the  government  was  mo- 
narchical. The  Ammonians  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy.  Cam* 
hyses,  after  conquering  Egypt  in  b.  c.  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  which  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  s.'inds  of  the  Desert.  In  b.  c.  331,  Alexander 
the  Great  visited  the  oracle,  which  hailed  him  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  also 
nsited  by  Cato  of  Utica.  Under  (he  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans,  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  and 
formed  paft  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings, 
abundant  springs' of  ^t  water  (as  well  as  fresh) 
from  which  salt  was  made,  and  a welt,  called  Eons 
Solis,  the  water  of  which  was  cold  at  noon,  and 
warm  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Considerable 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are  still  standing  at 
the  to«7)  of  Skmh,  In  nnci«‘nt  timesi,  the  Oasis 
had  no  town,  but  the  inhabiUints  dwelt  in  scattered 
vilUges.^4.  In  other  ports  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
there  were  oases  of  which  the  ancients  had  some 
knowledge,  but  which  they  do  not  mention  by  the 
name  of  Oases,  but  by  their  specific  names,  such 
as  ArniLA,  Phazania,  and  others. 

Oaxet.  [0axu8.] 

Oaxus  U'Oa^oc  *Od(iof),  called  Axtu  C^A^ot) 
by  Herodotus,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Crete  on 
the  river  Oaxes,  and  near  Eleutherno,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  or  Oaxus,  who 
was.  according  to  some  accounU,  a son  of  Acncallis, 
the  daughter  of  Minns,  and,  according  to  others,  a 
son  of  Apollo  by  Anchiale. 

Obilx  (Art/d),  a town  of  the  Vettones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis. 

ObliTidaij  Flumen.  [Limaka.] 

Obrlxnaa  (Knja-Cbai  or  Sjndukii-Chat)^  an  E. 
tributary  of  the  Maeomler,  in  Phrygia. 

Obringa  (Aor),  a NV.  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Gennania  Superior 
and  Inferior. 

Oba^uens,  JftUtlS,  the  name  prefixed  to  a frag- 
ment entitled  Dt  Pro>li//iu  or  Prodif/uimiH  fAleUtu^ 
containing  a record  of  the  phenomena  clashed  by 
the  Romans  under  the  general  designation  of 
Pirniutia  or  Ontenia,  The  series  extends  in  chrono- 
logical order  from  tho  consulship  of  Scipio  and 
Laeliua,  B.C.  190,  to  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and 
.Delius,  B C.  11.  The  materials  are  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  Livy,  whose  very  words  are 
frequently  employed.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
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piler  we  know  nothing.  The  style  is  tolerably 
pure,  but  docs  not  belong  to  the  Augustan  age. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Scheffer,  AmsL  1679,  and 
by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat  1720. 

Obucdla,  ObnoblA  or  OboldUa  (.t/om/ora),  a 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  road  from  llisp^is 
to  Emerita  and  Corduba. 

Obolco  {Poreuna\  tumamed  PontificenM,  a 
Roman  municipium  in  Ilisponia  Baetica,  300  stadia 
from  Corduba. 

Oo&lte  ('AaoA^  'flaoA^T),  also  *nadX.«ui. ’Haa- 
A«oi:  *naoAct/s),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeoti.1,  be- 
tween Haliartus  and  Alalcomenae,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  falling  into  the  lake  Copais, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  roountgin  Tilphusion. 
Oceijildee.  [Nympmab.] 

OciSjilu  ('Axcopdf),  in  the  oldest  Greek  poets, 
is  the  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  bo  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and  other  waters 
of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in  the  ThfDpony  of 
Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (Otlpupot 
and  ro7a),  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father 
of  all  the  river-gods  and  water-nymphs  of  the 
whole  earth.  He  is  introduced  in  penon  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  As  to  the  physical  idea 
attached  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems 
that  they  regarded  the  earth  as  a flat  circle,  which 
was  encompassed  by  a river  perpetually  fiowiiig 
round  it,  and  this  river  wosOceanus.  (This  notion 
is  ridiculed  by  Herodotus.)  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set ; and  on  its  banks  were  the  al>odes  of  tho 
dead.  From  this  notion  it  naturally  resulted  that, 
as  geographical  knowledge  advancetL  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  great  outer  waters  of  the  earth,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  inner  seat,  and  especially 
to  the  Atlantic^  or  the  sen  without  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (^  daAdrra,  Mare  Exterius)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  MetiUerranean^  or  the  with- 
in that  limit  (if^rrdv  ddAorro,  More  Internum): 
and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
mis.  The  epithet  Atlantic  (^  'ArAaiTtiri? 

Herod.,  6 A.  udvrot,  Eurip.;  Atlonllcuro  More) 
was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  l>eing  on  its  shores.  The  other  great  waters 
which  were  denoted  by  the  same  term  are  de- 
scribed under  their  specific  names. 

OodUf  ('OviiAif:  0'4e/a),  a celebrated  harbour 
and  emporium,  at  the  S.W.  point  of  Arabia  Felix, 
just  at  the  entraTice  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Ooellui  LucAnu,  a Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  a native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lucanin,  but 
we  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  We  have 
still  extant  under  his  name  a considerable  fragment 
of  a work,  entitled,  **  On  the  Nature  of  the  Whole," 
(irf^l  rrjs  rov  Toyrhs  ^v<rtos)^  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect ; but  it  is  much  disputed  whether  it  is  a 
genuine  work.  In  this  work  the  author  maintains 
that  the  whole  (t5  rar,  or  6 K6<rfios)  had  no  l>e- 
ginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Ru- 
dolphi.  Lips.  lUOl — 8. 

OefinnL  L A town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Lusitania 
between  tho  Tagus  and  the  Durius,  whose  inh.a- 
bitonts,  the  Ocelenses,  alto  bore  the  name  of  Lau- 
cienses.  {(/oelio  or  Cteau)^  a town  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  was  the  last  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
before  entering  the  territories  of  king  Cottius. 

Oclut  ("Oxv)),  the  highest  mountain  in  Euboea, 
was  in  the  S.  of  the  island  near  Caiyitns,  running 
out  into  the  promontory  Capbareus. 
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Ochns.  [Artaxxrxss  III.] 

OcbTlf  (*'Ox<>s  ft  jjrcni  river  of  Central 

Aftia,  OowiitG;  f^mm  the  N.  »i<ie  of  the  Paropamiiui 
{Iftntloo  K»>o$h)^  according  to  Strabo,  through 
Hyrcatiia,  into  the  Cnapinn;  according  to  Pliny  and 
Pli'lemy,  through  Bactria,  into  the  Oxus.  Some 
{•tipjiofte  it  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  Oxus. 
In  the  Pehlvi  dialect  the  word  denotes  a river  in 
general. 

BcricOItim  fOcriculanus : nr.  0/rico/i  Ru.),  an 
important  municipium  in  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Tiber  near  iti  confluence  with  the  Nor,  and  on  the 
Via  Flaminui,  leading  from  Rome  to  Narnia,  Ate. 
There  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
ond  temples  near  the  modem  OlricUu 

Ocrisla  or  Oolisla,  mother  of  Servius  Tullius. 
For  details,  see  TuLLiua. 

Oct&Yia.  1.  SisUT  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
was  ro.irried  first  to  C.  Marcellus,  consul,  fi.  c.  50, 
and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  tlie  latter,  to 
Antony,  the  triumvir,  in  40.  This  marriage  was 
regarded  ns  the  harbinger  of  a lasting  peace.  Au- 
gustus was  warmly  attached  to  his  sister,  and  she 
possessed  all  the  clmnns  and  virtues  likely  to 
secure  a lasting  influence  over  the  mind  of  a hus- 
band. Her  l^auty  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  and  her  virtue  was 
such  as  to  excite  admmitiuu  in  an  age  of  growing 
licentiousness  and  corruption.  For  a time  Antony 
seemed  to  forget  Cleopatra ; but  he  soon  became 
tired  of  his  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  his  return  to 
the  Fast,  ho  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  When  nt 
length  the  wnr  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  Octavia  was  divorced  by  her  husband  ; 
but  instead  of  resenting  the  insults  she  bod  re- 
ceived from  him,  she  brought  up  with  care  his 
children  by  Fulvia  and  Cleopatra.  Site  died  b.  c. 
11.  Octavia  had  5 children,  3 by  Marcellus,  a 
son  and  2 daughters,  and  *2  by  Anumy,  both 
daughters.  Her  son,  M.  Marcellus,  was  adopted 
by  Augustus,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  successor, 
but  died  in  23.  [Marcellus,  No.  0.]  The 
descendants  of  her  2 daughters  by  Antouius  suc- 
ce«>sively  mied  the  Roman  world.  The  elder  of 
them  married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  be- 
came the  grandmother  of  the  emperor  N^ro  ; the 
younger  of  them  married  Drusus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of  the 
emperor  Caligula.  [Antonia.]— 2.  The  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  bis  3rd  wife,  Valeria 
Afessalino,  was  bom  al>out  a.  d.  42.  She  was  at 
first  Ix'troibed  by  Claudius  to  L.  Silanus,  who  put 
an  end  to  bis  life,  ns  Agrippina  had  destined  Oc- 
tavia to  be  the  wife  of  her  son,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero,  She  was  married  to  Nero  in  a.  D. 
53,  but  was  soon  deM^rted  by  her  young  and  pn> 
digate  husband  for  Poppaea  Sabina.  After  living 
with  the  latter  os  his  mistress  for  sonic  time,  he 
resolved  to  recognise  her  os  his  legal  wife  ; and 
accordingly  he  divorced  Octavia  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  sterility,  and  then  married  Poppaea, 
A.  o.  62.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octavia  was  falsely 
accused  of  adulterv',  and  w‘as  banished  to  the  little 
island  of  Pnndntaria,  where  she  was  put  to  death. 
Her  untimely  end  excited  general  commiseration. 
Uctavia  is  the  heroine  of  a tragedy,  found  among 
tiie  w'orks  of  Seneca,  but  the  author  of  which  was 
more  prnlvably  Curialius  ^Intemus. 

OcUTi&noi.  [ A I'G  usTus.] 

Octivioi.  L sunia.'ucd  Eufos,  quaestor 
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about  a c.  230,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  family.  The  Octavii  originally  came  from  the 
Volscian  town  of  Velitme,  where  a street  and  an 
altar  bore  the  name  of  Octavius.  — 2.  ClL,  son  of 
No.  7,  plebeian  aedile  206,  and  praetor  205.  when 
he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  He  was  ac- 
tively employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  he  was  presimt  at  the  battle  of 
Zama.  — 3.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  166, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Perseus.  He  was  consul  165.  In  162  he 
was  one  of  3 ambassiidori  sent  into  Syria,  but 
was  assassinated  at  Laodicea,  by  a Greek  of  the 
name  of  Leptines,  at  the  instigation,  as  %’as  sup* 
posed,  of  Lysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Antiochus  V.  A statue  of  Octavius  was  placed  on 
the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.— 4.  Cn*,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  12B.  — 5. 
M.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the  coi- 
league  of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  the  tnbun.nte  of  the 
plcbs,  133,  when  he  opposed  his  tribunitian  veto 
to  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law.  He  was  in 
consequence  deposed  from  his  office  by  Tib.  Omv- 
chus.  — 6.  Cn.«  a supporter  of  the  aristocraiical 
party,  was  consul  87  with  L.  Cornelius  Ctiina. 
After  Sulla's  departure  from  Italy,  in  order  to 
cony'  on  the  vvar  against  Mithridatea,  a vehement 
contest  arose  between  the  2 consuls,  which  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  Cinua  from  the  city,  and  his 
being  deprived  of  the  consulship.  Cinna  soon 
afterwards  returned  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
amiy,  and  accompanied  by  Marius.  Rome  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  Octavius  was  one  of 
the  first  victims  in  the  massacres  that  followed. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  suspended  on  the  rostra. 

— 7.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  75,  died  in  74,  ne 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  w’as  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  province  by  L.  Luculiua  — 8.  Cn., 
son  of  No.  7,  consul  76.-9.  M.,  son  of  No.  8, 
was  curule  aedile  50,  alor\g  with  M.  Caeliua  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Octavius 
espoused  the  aristocratical  («rty.  and  served  as 
legate  to  M.  B.bulus,  who  liad  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  After  the  battle 
of  Phorsalio,  Octavius  sailed  to  Hlyricum ; but 
having  been  driven  out  of  this  country  (47)  by 
Caesar's  legates,  he  fled  to  Africa.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31),  when  he  com- 
manded port  of  Antony's  fleet.  — 10.  C.,  younger 
son  of  No.  1,  and  the  ancestor  of  Augustus, 
remained  a simple  Roman  eques,  without  attempt- 
ing to  rise  any  higher  in  the  state.- 11.  G.,  sou 
nf  No.  lU,  and  great-grandfather  of  Augustus, 
lived  in  the  time  uf  the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  which 
he  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  (^nnae  (2l6),  and  was  one  of 
the  few  who  survived  the  engagement  — 12.  C., 
son  of  No.  11,  and  grandfather  of  Augustus, 
lived  quietly  at  his  villa  at  Vclitrse,  without 
aspiring  to  the  dignities  of  the  Roman  state. 

— 13.  C.,  son  of  No.  12,  and  father  of  Augustus, 
was  praetor  Gl,  and  in  the  follow’ing  year  succeeded 
(2.  Antonios  in  the  govenimcm  nf  Mac-^donia, 
which  be  adiuiiiistcred  with  equal  inu*grity  and 
energy.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  59,  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  58,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  very 
Mune  room  in  which  Augustus  afterwards  breathed 
his  lost  By  his  2nd  wdfe  Alia,  Octavius  had  a 
daughter  and  a son,  the  latter  of  wdiora  was  subse- 
quently the  emperor  Augustus.  [ Auuu»ti'a.] — 
14  L.,  a legale  of  Pompiy  in  tlie  war  against  the 
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pimtci,  C7.  wnj  tpot  by  Pompey  intc  Civlfi  to 
K«ipcr«cde  Q.  Mrtciiui  in  the  command  of  (he 
Uland  ; but  Metellua  refused  to  surrender  the 
command  to  him.  [Mktelluh,  No.  16-J 
OcUtIos  Balboi.  [Balbl-r] 

Ootodftnil  (Octodurensis ; 3/artiyiiy)*  A totum 
of  iho  Veragri  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  is 
situated  in  a valley  surrounded  by  lofty  immiitaina, 
and  on  the  river  />rance  near  the  spot  where  it 
Sows  into  the  Rhone.  The  ancient  town,  like  the 
modem  one,  was  divided  by  the  Dmiice  into  2 
{tans.  The  inhabitants  had  the  Jms  ZatiU 

OctOgiaa,  a town  of  the  Ilcrgetea  in  Hispania 
TarraconeosU  near  the  Iberus,  probably  S.  of  the 
Sicoria. 

Octolbplltlt,  a place  of  uncertain  tite^  ui  the  N. 
of  Thessaly  or  the  S.  of  Macedonia. 

Ocj^td.  [HARprua.] 

OcjhrhdeCnaupoii.)  L One  of  the  danghtere 
of  Oceanos  and  Tethys.«<»2.  Daughter  of  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  a mare. 

Oden&thtu,  the  ruler  of  Palmyni,  checked  the 
victorious  career  of  tlxe  Persians  after  the  dehat 
and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.  d.  2ti0,  and  drove  Sapor 
out  of  SyriR  Incetum  for  these  services,  Gallie- 
nus  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. Odenathus  a*as  soon  aftemards  murdered 
by  some  of  his  relations,  not  without  the  consent, 
it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Zenobio,  266.  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ZiNOBiA. 

Odetttis  : *OS7ja<rfTrjs^  *08vfr<revf).  ) . 

(ranra),  also  called  Odyssus  and  Odissus  at  a 
liter  time,  a Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  the  later 
Moesia  Inferior)  on  the  Pontus  Euxiiius  nearly 
due  E.  of  Marcianopolis,  was  founded  by  the  Mi- 
lesians in  the  territory  of  the  Crobysi  in  the  reign 
of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  (a.  a 594 — 5 ‘>9). 
The  town  possess^  a good  harbour,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce.  2.  A seaport  in  &innatia 
Europaea.  on  the  N.  of  the  Pontjs  Euxinus  and 
on  the  river  Sangorius,  W.  of  Oibia  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Bor^'sthencs.  It  was  some  distance  N.£.  of 
the  modem  O/eswj. 

Odo&cer,  usually  called  king  of  the  Heruli,  was 
the  leader  of  the  barbftrinns,  who  overthrew  the 
AVestem  empire,  A.  d.  476.  He  look  the  title  of 
king  of  Imly,  and  reigned  till  hit  power  was  over- 
thrown by  Tlieodoric,  king  of  the  Goths.  Odnaccr 
was  defeated  In  3 decisive  bntlies  by  Theodoric 
(4119 — 490),  and  then  took  refuge  in  Ravt  ima, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  3 years.  He  at  last 
capitulated  on  condition  that  be  and  Theodoric 
should  be  joint  kings  of  Italy  ; but  Odooccr  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered  by  his  rival. 

OdomantiM  ('OSoftosTia^),  a district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Macedonb  between  the  Strymnii  and  the 
Nestus,  inhabited  by  the  Thracian  tribe  of  the 
Odomanti  or  Cldonuuites. 

Odr^saa  (*05.i/<ra{),  the  most  powerful  people 
in  Thrace,  dwelt,  according  tfi  Herodotus,  on  l>oth 
sides  of  tlie  river  Arilscus,  a tributmy  of  the  He- 
brus,  but  also  spread  fiinher  W.  over  the  whole 
plain  of  the  Hebrus.  Soon  after  (he  Persian  wars 
Teres,  king  of  the  Odiysae,  obuiined  the  sove- 
r.-ijrnty  over  several  of  the  other  Thracian  tribes, 
and  extended  bis  domininns  as  far  as  the  Black 
sea-  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  SiUilc«*s,  who 
V-eenme  the  mast*T  of  almost  the  whole  of  Thrace. 
His  empire  comprised  all  the  territory  from 
Abdcra  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from 
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Byzantium  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  ; and  it 
is  described  by  Thucydide-i  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  gulf  and  the 
Kuxine,  l>oth  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Sitalces 
assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
aimiiist  Pi*rdiccas,king  of  Macedonia.  [iSitai.ce-v] 
He  died  B.  c,  424.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew Seulhes  I.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  about 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  power  of 
the  Odiysae  declined.  For  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Odrysae,  see  Thracia. 

OdysMR  a town  of  Hispnnia  Bae- 

ticn,  situated  N.  of  Abdem  amidst  the  mountaim 
of  Turdetnnia,  w’iih  a temple  of  Athena,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Odysseus  ( Ulyss-  s').  Its  position 
is  quite  uncertain.  &)inc  of  the  ancients  supposed 
it  to  lie  the  same  as  Olisipo. 

Odytieus.  [Ulysses.] 

Obr  t'Ewu,  Ptol:  Oeensit:  Trtpo/i 9 nu.).acity 
on  the  N.  ct»a»t  of  .\frica,  in  the  llegio  Syrtica 
(i.  e.  between  the  Syries),  was  one  of  the  3 cities 
of  the  African  Tripolis,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a 
colony  by  the  name  of  Aella  Augusta  Felix.  It 
had  a mixed  population  of  Libyans  and  i>icilians. 

Oea  (Ola),  a town  in  the  island  of  Aegiua,  20 
stadia  from  the  capital. 

OeagruB,  or  Oe&ger  (Ofoy^t),  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  father,  hr  the  muse  Calliope,  of  Orpheus 
and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus  are 
called  Oeturridf*-,  in  the  sense  of  the  Muses.  The 
adjective  fMi//rtas  is  also  used  by  the  poets  ns 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Hence  Oe^i'irs  //urmas, 
Orayrtitf  llrl/rut^  &c. 

OeuthR  or  Odanthla  (O/dy^i?,  Oldt^cia  : Oia**- 
: GtUaiidki)^  a town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  on 
the  const,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crissnean  gulf. 

Oe&BO  or  OfiasBO  (O^rzaa),  a town  of  the  Va- 
scones  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarrnconenvis 
situated  on  a promontory  of  the  same  imme,  and 
on  the  river  Magrndn. 

Oeax  (Ofa{).  son  of  Nnuplius  and  Clymene,  and 
brother  of  Palanicdes  and  Nausimedon. 

Oeb&lofl  (Of^aAor).  L Son  of  Cynortas.  hus- 
band of  Gorgnphone,  and  father  of  Tyndareiis, 
Pirene,  and  Arcne,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  be 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  an  heroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  son  of  Perieres  and 
grandson  of  Cynortns,  and  was  married  to  the 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
The  patronymic  Qelulidt*  is  not  only  applied  to  his 
descendants,  but  to  the  Sp^irtmis  trencrelly,  as 
Hyacimhtit,  Castor,  Pollux,  &c.  The  feminine 
patronymic  Oeio/fs  and  the  adjective  Othaliu*  are 
applied  in  the  same  way.  Hence  Helen  is  called 
by  the  poets  and  Ckhtilia  pflUjt ; the  city 

of  Tarentutn  is  termed  Oahalia  or.r,  because  it  w'ns 
founded  by  the  I^acedaemonians  ; and  since  the 
Sabines  were,  according  to  one  tmdition,  a I*ace- 
daemonian  colony,  we  find  the  Sabine  king  Ti(us 
Talius  named  Utbaliut  TiVns,  and  the  Sabine 
women  OriMtlules  mu/rrs.  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  260,  iiu 
2.30.)»2.  Son  of  Telon  by  a nymph  of  the  stream 
Sel>ethus.  near  Naples,  ruled  in  Campnnia. 

OeChlilla  (Oixo^ia:  01x<O<kv%  0<xaXi(«rT)i). 
L A town  in  The«ia1y  on  the  Poiieus  near  Triccn. 
—•2.  A town  in  Thessaly,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Trnchis.  — 3.  A town  in  Messenia  on  the 
frontier  of  .Arcadia,  identified  by  Paiisanias  with 
Cnniasinm,  by  Simbo  with  Andania.  — 4.  A town 
of  Euboea  ill  the  district  Erctria.  — The  ancii  nts 
were  divided  in  opinion  which  of  these  places  tvas 
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the  re«idencc  ofd^iirytu*.  whom  Ilercnie*  defeated 
and  slew.  The  orifirinnl  legend  probably  belonged 
to  the  Thessalian  Oechalia,  and  was  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  towns. 

OecflDlSilIuB  bishop  of  Tricca  in 

Thessaly,  a Greek  commentator  on  various  parts  of 
the  New  Test-unent,  probably  flourished  about  a.  d. 
950.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a judicious  com- 
mentator, careful  in  compilation,  modest  in  offering 
his  own  judgment,  and  neat  in  expression.  Most 
of  his  commentaries  were  published  at  Paris.  1631. 

Oedipus  (Oi5(>our),  son  of  Laius  and  Joenste  ; 
■)f  Thel^g.  The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  more  ' 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legend.'iry  per- 
sonage, on  account  of  the  frequent  use  which  the 
tmg'c  poets  have  made  of  it.  In  their  hands  it 
underwent  various  changes  and  embellishments  ; 
but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows.  Laius,  son 
of  I..nhdacus,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  huslmnd  of 
JocRite,  a daughter  of  Menoeceus  and  sister  of 
Creon.  An  oracle  had  informed  Laius  that  he  was 
destinei  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  own  son. 
Accordingly,  when  Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a son, 
they  pierced  his  feet,  bound  them  together,  and 
ex|>o8ed  the  child  on  Mt.  Cithaeron.  There  he  was 
found  by  a shepherd  of  king  Polybus  of  Corinth, 
and  was  c.alled  from  his  swollen  feet  Oedipus. 
Having  been  carried  to  the  p.il.nce,  the  king  and 
bis  wife  Merope  (or  Periboea)  brought  him  up  aS 
their  own  child.  Once,  however,  Oedipus  was 
taunted  by  a Corinthian  with  not  being  the  king's 
son,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle.  The  oracle  replied  that  he  was  destined 
to  stay  his  father  and  commit  incest  with  his 
mother.  Thinking  that  Polybus  was  his  father, 
he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth ; but  on  his 
road  l>etween  Delphi  and  Daulis  he  met  his  real 
father  Laius.  Polyphont4^8,  the  charioteer  of  Laius 
bade  Oedipus  make  way  for  them  ; whereupon  a 
scuffle  ensui-d  in  which  Oedipus  slew*  both  Laius 
and  his  charioteer.  In  the  mean  time  the  celebrated 
Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.  Seated  on  a rock,  she  put  a riddle  to 
every  Theban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster.  This 
calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  proclaim  lli.it 
whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the  Sphinx, 
should  be  made  king,  and  should  receive  Jocaste 
as  his  wife.  Oedipus  came  forward,  and  when  he 
approached  the  Sphinx  she  gave  the  riddle  as 
follows:  “ A being  with  4 feet  has  2 feet  and  3 
feet,  and  only  one  voice ; but  its  feet  vary,  and 
when  it  has  most  It  is  weakest.'*  Oedipus  solved 
the  riddle  by  saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in 
infancy  crawls  upon  nil  fours,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  upon  2 feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tot- 
tering logs  with  a sialT.  The  Sphinx,  enraged  at 
the  solution  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  her- 
self down  from  the  rock.  Oedipus  now  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother, 
by  whom  he  l>ccame  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Poly- 
niccs,  Antigone,  and  Ismene.  In  consequence  of 
this  incestuous  alliance  of  which  no  one  was  aware, 
the  country  of  Thebes  wras  visited  by  a plague. 
The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  ordered  that  the 
murderer  of  Laius  should  be  expelled.  Oedipus 
accorUingly  pronounced  a solemn  curse  upon  the 
unknown  murderer,  and  declare*d  him  an  exile; 
but  when  ho  endeavoured  to  discover  him,  be  was 
informed  by  the  seer  Tiresias  that  he  himself  w*as 
both  the  parricide  and  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
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JocAste  now  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus  put  out  his 
own  eyes.  From  this  point  traditions  differ,  for 
according  to  some.  Oedipus  in  his  blindness  was 
expelled  from  Thebes  by  his  sons  and  brother-in- 
law,  Creon,  who  undertook  the  government,  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  Antigone  in  his  exile  to 
Attica;  while  according  to  others  he  was  imprisoned 
by  his  sons  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  his  disgrace 
might  remain  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  father  now  cursed  his  suns,  who  agreed  to  rule 
over  Thebes  nltem.nlely,  but  l>ecamo  involved  in  a 
dispute,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fought  in 
single  combat,  and  slew  each  other.  Hereupon 
Creon  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  expe  led 
Oedipus.  After  long  wanderings  Oedipus  arrived 
in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  near  C-olonns,  in 
Attica;  he  was  there  honoured  by  Theseus  in  his 
I misfortune,  and.  according  to  an  oracle,  the  Kume- 
; nides  removed  him  from  the  earth,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  approach  his  tomb.  According  to 
Homer,  Oedipus,  tormented  by  the  Erinnyes  of  liis 
mother,  continued  to  reign  at  Thebes,  after  her 
death ; he  fell  in  battle,  and  was  honoured  at 
Thebes  with  funeral  solemnities, 

0en(0zi(Ol»'<w»':  OiVfwi'fut),  a seaport  town  of 
the  Locri  Oaolae,  E.  of  Naupacttjs. 

Oeneus  (OtV«oj),  son  of  Porthens,  husband  of 
Althaea,  by  whom  he  became  the  fother  of  Tydens 
and  Meleager,  and  was  thus  the  grandfather  of 
Diomedes.  He  was  king  of  Plenron  and  Calydon 
in  Aetnlia.  This  is  Homer's  account;  but  according 
to  later  authorities  he  was  the  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryie,  and  the  father  ofToxeus,  whom  he  hims«‘lf 
killed,  Thymis  (Phereus),  Clymenus,  Periphns, 
Agclaus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  Eurymede.  Melanippe, 
Mothnne,  nnd  Deianira.  His  second  wife  was 
Melanippe,  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom 
he  had  Tydeus  according  to  some  accounts;  though 
according  to  others  Tydeus  was  his  son  by  his  ow*n 
daughter  Uoige.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius, 
W'ho  imprisoned  and  ill  used  him.  He  was  sul>te- 
quently  avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew  Agrius 
nnd  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom  either  to 
Ooneas  himself,  or  to  his  son-in-law  Andraemon, 
as  Oeneus  was  too  old.  Diomedes  took  his  grand- 
father w'ith  him  to  Peloponnesus,  but  some  of  the 
sons  who  lay  in  ambush,  slew  the  old  man,  near 
the  altar  ofTelephus  in  Arcadia.  Diomedes  buried 
his  body  at  Argos,  and  named  the  tow*n  of  Oenoe 
after  him.  According  to  others  Oeneus  lived  te 
extreme  old  age  with  Diomedes  at  .Argos,  and  died 
a natural  death.  Homer  knows  nothing  of  all 
this ; he  merely  relates  that  Oeneus  once  neglected 
to  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  sent  a monstrous  boar  into  the  territory  of  Cn- 
lydon,  which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  The  hero 
Bellerophon  was  hospitably  entermined  by  Oeneus, 
and  received  from  him  a costly  girdle  ns  a present. 

Oonl&dad  (OtVtdSoi : Triparllon  or  Trikhanh>\ 
an  ancient  town  of  Acarnania,  situated  on  the 
Achelous  near  its  mouth,  and  surrounded  by 
m.*irshe8  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
which  thus  protected  it  from  hostile  attacks.  It 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Erjsiehe  ('Eoturfx^), 
and  its  inhabitants  Exysiehoei  (’Epucrixatoi)  ; and 
it  probably  derived  its  Inter  name  from  the  mythi- 
cal Oeneus,  the  grandfather  of  Diomedes,  Unlike 
the  other  cities  of  Acarnania,  Oenindne  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  thg 
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tnwn  WM  taken  by  the  Aetoliant,  who  expelled 
tne  inhabituits;  but  the  Aololians  were  expelled 
ill  their  turn  by  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  I 
who  surrounded  the  place  with  ttrong  fnrtihcationa. 
The  Romans  restored  the  town  to  the  Acanianians. 

1 he  ibrtreM  Nesus  or  Nasus  belonging  to  the  terri* 
tory  of  Oeniadae  w*as  situated  in  a small  lake  near 
Oenindae. 

Oenidea,  a patronymic  from  Oeneus,  and  hence 
given  to  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  and  I>io> 
modes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus. 

Oenoanda  or  Oeneanda,  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  N.W.  cf  Piiidia,  or  the  district  of  Cabalia, 
subject  to  Cibyra. 

Oenobaraa  (Oteo^dpav),  a tributary  of  the 
Oroiites,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Antioch,  in 
byria. 

OenSd  (OiWn ; OtVoaZos).  1.  A demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  (lippothoontis,  nenr  Kleu* 
theme  on  the  frontiers  of  Doeotuu  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Peloponnesian  war.«8.  A demus  of 
Attica,  near  Mamthon,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aiantia,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis.»3.  A fortress 
of  the  Corinthians,  on  thb  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween the  promontory'  Olmiae  and  the  frontier  of 
Megnris.  — 4.  A town  in  Argolis  on  the  Arcadian 
fmntior  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Artemisinm.  •*6.  A 
toaii  in  Klis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Selleis. 

A town  in  the  island  Icarus  or  Icaria. 

Oendmiui  (Oi^d^t).  1.  King  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
was  ton  of  Ares  and  llarptniia.  the  daughter  of 
Atopus,  and  husband  of  tiie  Pleiad  Sterape,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hip|iodan)ia.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  a son  of  Ares  and  Sterope 
or  n son  of  Alxion.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  ' 
be  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son-in  law;  , 
and  as  his  horses  were  swifter  than  those  of  any 
other  mortal,  he  declared  that  ^nll  who  came  for- 
ward as  suitors  for  Hippodamia's  hand  should 
contend  with  him  in  the  chariot-race,  that  w hoever 
conquered  should  receive  her,  and  that  whoever 
was  conquered  should  suffer  death.  The  race-course 
extended  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  The  suitor  started  with  Hip- 
podamia  in  a chariot,  and  Oenomaiis  then  hasten^ 
wnth  his  swift  horses  after  the  lovers.  He  had 
overtaken  and  slain  many  a suitor,  when  Pelops, 
the  son  of  Tantalus,  came  to  Pisa,  Pelops  bril:«d 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  to  take  out 
the  linch  pins  from  the  wheels  of  his  master's 
chariot,  and  he  received  from  Poseidon  a golden 
chariot,  and  most  rapid  horses.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 
he  fell  out  and  was  killed.  Thus  Pelops  obtained 
Hippodamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa.  There  are 
some  variations  in  this  story,  such  as,  that  Oenomaus 
was  himself  in  love  with  his  daughur,  and  for  this 
reav>n  slew  her  lovers.  Myrtilus  also  is  said  to 
have  loved  Hippodamia.  and  as  she  favoured  the 
suit  of  Pelops,  she  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the 
linch-pins  out  of  the  wheels  of  her  father's  chariot. 
As  Oenomaus  was  breathing  his  last  he  proimunced 
n cur«e  upon  Myrtilus.  This  curse  had  its  desired 
effect,  for  as  Pelops  refused  to  give  to  Myrtilus 
the  rew'ard  he  had  promised,  or  as  Myrtilus  had 
attempted  to  dishonour  Hippodamia,  Pelops  thnist 
him  down  from  Cape  Geraestus.  Myrtilus,  while 
dying,  likewise  pnmounced  a curse  upon  Pelops, 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that 
afierwmrda  befell  his  house.  The  tomb  of  Oeno- 
mans  was  shown  on  the  river  Cladeus  in  Elis.  His 
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house  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  only  one 
pillar  of  it  remained  standing.  — 2.  Of  Gadiim,  a 
cynic  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry. 
He  wrote  a work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
— S.  A tragic  poet.  [DiocaNaa,  No.  5.J 

Oenoue  (O/vweTi),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried  off 
Helen.  [Pario.] 

Oendne  or  Oaoopla,  the  ancient  name  of 
AsersA. 

Oano^j^  (vd  Ois'd^ura:  /nia),  a town  in 
Roeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopiis,  and  on 
the  road  from  Tanagm  to  Oropus,  memorable  for 
the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
Boeotians,  b.  a 456. 

Oendpldes  of  Chios,  a distinguished 

astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a contem- 
porary of  Anaxagoras.  Ocnopides  derived  most  of 
hii  astronomical  knowledge  from  the  priests  and 
astrononwrt  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
some  time.  He  obtained  from  this  source  his  know’- 
dedge  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  discovery' 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  claimed.  The  lengtii 
of  the  solar  year  was  fixed  by  Oenopides  at  1365 
days,  and  somewhat  lets  than  9 hours.  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  the  I2th  and  23rd  propositions 
of  the  1st  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  quadrature  of 
the  meniscus. 

Oendploa  (Otrorlwv),  son  of  Dionysus  and  hus- 
band of  the  ny’mph  Helice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  ofThalus,  Euanthes,  Melas,  Salngus, 
Athamas,  ami  Mernpe,  Aerope  or  Hnero.  Some 
writers  call  Oeiiopinn  a son  of  Rhsdamnnthiis  by' 
Ariadne,  and  a brother  of  Stapliylus.  From  Crete 
he  migrated  with  his  sons  to  Chios,  which  Kha- 
damanthus  had  assigned  to  him  ns  his  habitation. 
When  king  of  Chios,  the  giant  Orion  sued  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  kferope.  As  Oenopion  refused 
to  give  her  tq  Orion,  the  latter  violated  Meropc. 
whereupon  Oenopion  put  out  his  eyes,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  island.  Orion  went  to  I^emnos  ; ho 
was  afterwards  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  returned 
to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  Oenopion.  But  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends 
had  concealed  him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  un- 
able to  discover  hinMiwent  to  Crete. 

Oandtri,  Oenotrla.  (Italia.] 

Oen&txides,  2 small  islands  in  the  Tyrrhene 
sen,  off  the  coast  of  Liicnnia,  and  opposite  the 
town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Helos. 

Oanbtropae.  [Amus.] 

Oen$tnu  (OfMerpov),  youngest  son  of  Lycnnn, 
emigrated  with  a colony  from  Arcadia  to  Italy,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Oenotria  to  the  district  in  which 
he  settled. 

Oentia  (OiVotr : AV<*staa),  a river  in  Laconia, 
rising  on  the  Ironticr  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Kurotas,  N.  of  Sparta.  There  was  a town  of  the 
same  name  upon  this  river,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Oennsaae  t^OiroO<roai^  OiVoutrotl.  1.  A gri'up 
of  islands  lying  off  the  S.  point  of  Messenia,  oppo- 
I site  to  the  port  of  Fhoeniciis:  the  2 largest  of  them 
arc  now  called  Saptema  and  CW/rrra.  — 2.  (6)>a/- 
maJori  or  Kgonu$tt\  a group  of  5 islands  between 
Chios  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Oeonoa  (Otwvdr),  son  of  I.icymnius  of  .Midea 
in  Argolis,  flrst  victor  ut  Olympia,  in  the  fooi-riice. 
He  IS  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Sparta  by  the 
sons  of  ilippocoon,  bat  was  avenged  by  Hercules, 
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wfaoM  kinnian  he  wee,  and  wu  honoured  with  a 
monument  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

OirM  ('n«pdn)f  an  island  in  Boeotia,  formed  by 
the  river  Asopus  and  opposite  Plataeae. 

Oeecna  (laJeer  or  JCsJixr)  called  Oacdtis  ("O^raior) 
by  Tliucydidea,  and  Sclns  (2ir(ov)  by  Herodotus, 
a river  in  Moesia,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Scoiuius 
nccordin((  to  Thucydides,  or  in  Mt.  Rhodope  ac- 
cordim^  to  Pliny,  but  in  reality  on  the  W.  slope  of 
Ml  Hnenms,  and  flows  into  the  Danube  near  a 
town  of  the  same  name  (Oretzovitz), 

Oet^nia  (Oioil^i; : Olffvfta7ot\  called  Aesjhna 
(AtVw^>l)by  Homer  (/f.viii.  304).  an  ancient  town 
in  Tbnicc  betw*cen  the  Strymon  and  tlie  Nestua,  a 
colony  of  the  Thasiani. 

Oeta  (OfrT;,  rk  Oireuort'  oifpta:  Katavotkra)^  a 
rugged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  an 
eastern  branch  of  Ml  Pindos,  extended  S.  of  Mt. 
Othrys  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the 
Maliac  gulf  at  Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  N. 
barrier  of  Greece.  Strabo  mid  Livy  give  the  name 
of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of  Oeta,  an 
apprilation  which  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus  and 
the  earlier  writers.  Respecting  the  pass  of  Ml 
Oetn*  see  Tubumopylab.  Oeta  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which  Her* 
cules  burnt  himself  to  death.  From  this  mnun* 
tain  the  S.  of  Thessaly  bordering  on  Pbocis  was 
called  Oetaaa  (Oiroia;  and  its  inhabitants  Oetaai 
(Otrauu). 

Oetylut  (OfrvXos  t OlruXior : FiVy/o),  also 
called  Tylos  (ToAor),  an  ancient  town  in  Laconia, 
on  the  Messenlon  gnlf,  S.  of  Tbalama,  called  after 
an  Argive  hero  of  this  name. 

Ofella,  a man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a straight* 
forw'ard  character,  whom  Horace  contrasts  with  the 
Stoic  quacks  of  his  time. 

Ofella,  Q,  Ltierdtiltui,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  the  army  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Praenestc,  B.  c.  H'2.  Ofella  become  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year, 
although  he  had  not  yet  Itecn  either  quaestor  or 
praetor,  thus  acting  in  defiance  of  one  of  Salle's 
laws.  He  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by 
Snlla's  orders. 

OfllXu,  a distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Serrius  Sulpicins,  and  a friend  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  works  are  often  cited  in 
the  DigesL 

Oglaaa  (Afonie  Chritio)^  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Kiruria. 

Ogulnli,  and  Cn.,  2 bn^thers,  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  B.  c.  300,  carried  a law  by  which  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  was  increased  f^>m  4 to  H, 
and  that  of  the  augurs  from  4 to  9,  and  which 
enacted  that  4 of  the  pontiffs  and  5 of  the  augurs 
should  be  Liken  from  the  pleba  Besides  these  3 
pontiffs  there  was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is 
generally  not  include  when  the  number  of  pontiffs 
is  spoken  oC 

Ogygla  {*Clyvyla\  the  mythical  island  of  Ca- 
lypso, is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  central 
point  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  all  lands.  Later 
writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  promontory  Lncinium,  in  Bruttium. 

Og^gox  or  Ogjlges  {*Cly^yrfs)^  sometimes  called 
a Boeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes  son  of  Boe- 
olus,  and  king  of  the  Uectenrs,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ruler  of  the  territory  of  Thebes, 
which  was  ca^  alter  him  Ogygia.  la  his  reign 
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the  waters  of  lake  Copais  rose  above  its  banks,  and 
inundated  the  whole  italiey  of  Boeotia.  This  flood 
is  usually  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  The  name 
of  Ogyges  is  al&o  connected  with  Attic  story,  for 
in  Attica  an  Ogygian  Hood  is  likewise  mentioned, 
and  he  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  Attic  hero 
Eleusis.  and  as  the  father  of  Daire,  the  daughter 
of  Oceanus.  In  the  Boeotian  tradition  he  was  the 
father  of  Alalcomenia,  Thelzinoen  and  Aiilis.— > 
Bacchus  is  called  O^ypiiu  because  he  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  at  Thebes. 

Ogfiu  ("fVyifpis),  an  island  of  the  Errthmeon 
Sea  { Jadiam  Oceaa),  off  the  coast  of  Carmania,  nc 
a distance  of  2UOO  stadia  (20  geog.  miles),  noted 
as  the  alleged  burial-place  of  the  ancient  king 
Erythras. 

bidet  or  Oident  ('OueXfir,  '0?kAvvs),  son  of 
Antiphates,  grandson  of.Melampus  and  father  of 
Ampniaraus,  of  Argoa  He  is  also  called  a son  of 
Amphiaraus,  or  a son  of  Mantius,  the  brother  of 
Antiphatea  Oiclea  accompanied  Hercules  on  his 
expedition  against  Laomedon  of  Troy,  and  was 
there  slain  in  battle.  According  to  other  traditions 
he  returned  home  from  the  expedition,  and  dwvU 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  grandson 
AJemaeon,  and  where  his  tomb  was  shown. 

(ffltat  (’OSAciir),  son  of  Hodoedoens  and  Lao- 
nome,  grandson  of  Cyuus,  and  great-grandson  of 
Opus,  was  a king  of  the  Locrinns,  and  married  to 
Eriopis,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ajax, 
wlio  is  hence  called  0‘ilidu^  OitVkde*^  and  A 
CHlti,  O^leus  was  also  the  father  of  Medon  by 
Rbene.  Ue  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts. 

Olba  or  Olbd  ("OAfftr),  an  ancient  inland  city  of 
Cilicia,  in  the  mountains  above  Soloe,  and  between 
the  rivers  Lanins  and  Cydnns.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  by  mythical  tradition,  to  Ajax  the  son  of 
Teucer,  whose  alleged  descendants,  the  priests  of 
the  very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  once  niled  over 
all  Cilicia  Aspem.  In  later  limes  it  belonged  to 
Isanria,  and  was  the  see  of  a bishop. 

Olb&aa  C'OAtfaira).  L A city  of  Cilicia  Aspem. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  N.  of  Svlinus.  and  N.W. 
of  ^ confounded  with  Olba.^2. 

A city  in  the  S.E,  of  Lycaonia,  S.W.  of  Cybisira, 
in  the  district  called  Antiochiana.  ~ S.  A city  in 
the  N.  of  Pisidia,  between  Pcduelissus  and  Selge. 

Olbe.  [Olba.] 

OlMa  ('OA^ta).  L (Prob.  Eouhe$^  near 
a colony  of  Massilia,  on  the  coast  of  GHlIia  Nnrbo- 
nensis,  on  a hill  called  Olbionos,  K.  of  Telo  M«r- 
tius  (TWoa).  — *2.  (Prob,  Terra  A'oro),  a very 
ancient  city,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  £.  side  of  the 
island  of  Siirdinio,  with  the  only  good  harbour  on 
this  coast ; and  therefore  the  usual  landing-place 
for  persons  coming  from  Rome.  A mythical  tra- 
dition nscribed  its  foundation  to  the  Thespiadne."^ 
3.  In  Bithynia  [Astacus],  The  gulf  of  .\stacus 
was  also  called  from  iL  Sinus  Olbmmis.»4.  A 
fortress  on  the  W.  frontier  o!  Panipbylia,  on  the 
coftsL  W.  of  the  river  Catnrhamictes  { not  iiuprt^ 
bnhly  ou  the  same  site  as  the  later  Attalia.^S. 
[Bokvsthb.nbh.] 

Olc^et,  an  ancient  people  in  Hisponia  Tarraco- 
nensis,  N.  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas,  in  a part  of  the  country  afterwords  in- 
habited by  the  OreUini.  They  are  mentioned 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain.  Ilannilial  tmnsplantcd  some 
of  the  Ulcades  to  Africa.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Althaea  and  Carteia,  the  site  ol  both  of  wAicb  is 
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tmcntun  ; tbe  latter  place  nmat  not  be  eonfonoded 
with  the  celebrated  Cartsia  in  Baetica. 

Oldolnm  (OIcinifttAe : J>uIci<pio\  an  ancient 
town  on  the  coast  of  lll^rria,  S.  W.  of  Scodra,  be* 
to  tbe  territoiy  of  Qentius. 

Ole&nu.  [Olurur] 

OleaatnuxL  L A town  of  tbe  Cotetani,  in 
Hitpania  Tarraconeneis,  on  the  road  from  Derto^a 
to  Tarraco,  probably  the  place  which  the 

pium/mtn  OUntfrente  derived  its  name.  *2.  A 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica«nenr  Oadee. 

Olea  (*nx^K),  a mythical  personage,  who  is  re* 
presented  aa  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  the 
brst  author  of  sacred  hymns  in  hexameter  verse. 
He  is  closely  connected  with  tbe  worship  of  Apollo, 
of  whom,  in  one  lemtid,  he  was  made  the  prophet. 
Ills  connection  wi&  Apollo  is  also  marked  by  his 
being  called  Hyperborean,  and  one  of  tbe  esta- 
bUshers  of  oracles ; though  the  more  common  story 
made  him  a native  of  Lycia.  He  is  said  to  have 
settled  at  Delna  His  name  seems  to  signify  simply 
the  Of  the  ancient  hymns,  which 

went  under  his  name,  Pausaniaa  mentions  those  to 
Here,  to  Achaeia,  and  to  llithyia  ; the  last  was  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

OUntis  (*OA«rof:  'AXmor).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  AetoUn,  near  New  Pleuron.  and  at  tbe* 
foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthua,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Aetoluiiis  at  an  early 
period.  ~ 8.  A town  in  Achaia.  between  Patme 
and  Dyme,  refused  to  join  the  Achaean  leapue  on 
its  restoration,  in  me.  2b0.  In  tbe  time  of  btraho  I 
the  town  was  deserted.  The  goat  Amalthaea.  I 
which  suckled  the  infant  Zeus,  is  called  Olenia 
eapelia  by  the  poets,  either  because  the  goat  was 
supposed  to  have  l^n  bom  near  the  town  of  | 
Olenus,  and  to  havo  been  subsequently  transferred 
to  Crete,  or  because  the  nymph  AnuiUhaca,  to 
whom  the  goat  belonged,  was  a daugb.<;r  of 
Olenus. 

Olgmuyi  f OATcurirvt : Al-Gn  Dagih\  a lofty, 
steep,  ami  rugged  mountain  chain  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  nearly  W.  and  £.  through  the  E.  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  centre  of  Paphl^gonia  to  the 
river  Halys,  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain  of  Olympus, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a branch.  Nu- 
merous temples  were  built  upon  it  by  tbe  Papbla- 
gonians. 

OUinu  (*AXiapos,  *AA^pof : *AAidpiot:  Ai^’ 
pares),  a small  island  in  the  Aegean  sea.  one  of 
tiiu  Cyclades,  W.  of  l^rot,  originally  colonized  by 
tbe  Phoenicians,  is  celebrated  in  modem  times  for 
its  stalactite  grotto,  which  is  not  menlioued  by  an* 
cient  writers. 

Oligyrtns  (’OAi^vpror),  a fortress  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Ar^ia  on  a mountain  of  the  stone  name,  be- 
tween Stymphalus  and  Capbyae. 

OUsIpo  {Li$bon\  a town  in  Lusitania,  on  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Ta^[us  near  its  mouth,  and  a 
Roman  municipium  wnh  the  surname  Felicitas 
Julia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  swift  horses.  Its 
name  is  sometimes  written  Ulyssippo,  becmiae  it 
WAS  snppoeed  by  some  to  have  been  the  town 
which  Ulysses  was  said  to  hare  founded  in  Spain  ; 
but  the  town  to  ahicb  this  legend  referred  was 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  Tuitletnoin. 

012xdn  a town  of  Thessai)*  on  the 

coast  of  Magnesia  and  on  tbe  Psgaaaenn  gul^ 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

OlHoj  {Oijlio)y  a river  in  Gallia  Tranipadana, 
filia  iDio  the  Po,  S.  W.  of  MaotuiL 
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Olmlae  ('OX/uaf),  a promontory  in  the  territory 
of  Corinth,  which  separated  the  Corinthian  and 
Alcyonian  gulfs. 

OloOMdn  {^OXoo<rev9  \ 'OXooaadrioT : E!a»- 
soita),  a town  of  the  Perrhnebi  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
dismet  of  Hestiaeotis.  Homer  (//.  it.  739)  calls  it 
**  white,^  an  epithet  which  it  obtained,  according 
to  Strabo,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  soil. 

Olophyxiu  (*OAd^u(ot:  *OAo^v((Of),  a town  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos. 

Olpao  or  Olpe  ("OAxai,  'OAtiI  : 'OAiroiar) 
1.  (Arttpi)^  a town  of  the  Amphilochi  in  Acar* 
nania,  on  the  Ambroctan  gulf,  N.  \V.  of  Argot  Am- 
pbilochicum.*8.  A town  of  tbe  Locri  Ozolae. 

Olflms  ('OAoupos:  'OKovptos)  1.  A town  in 
Achaia,  near  Pellene,  on  the  Sicyonioii  frontier. «-» 
8.  Also  OlflrU  (*UAoi/p(s),  called  Boritun  (Atv* 
piov)  by  Homer,  a town  in  Messenia,  S.  of  the 
river  Neda. 

Oltls  fOAovj;  *OAoiWior),  a town  and  harbour 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  promoutory  of 
Zephyriiun. 

Olybrina,  Anicius,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  472, 
was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Ricimer,  who  deposed 
Anthemius.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  tame 
year,  after  a reign  of  3 months  and  13  days.  His 
successor  was  Olycxrius. 

Olympina.  and  OljmpSni,  or  Olympifini 
(*OAv^«n*^«  *OAwp»7)vol,  the  names 

of  the  district  about  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Olympia  (*OAv/iir/a),  the  name  of  a small  plain 
in  Elis,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  tbs  and  N.  E. 

by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Olympus,  on  tbe  S. 
by  the  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Clad^ui.  In  this  plain  was  tbe  sacred  grove  of 
Zeus,  called  Alti$  ('AXritj  an  old  Elean  form  of 
AAops,  a grove),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus, 
and  300  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of  Pisa, 
The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
adorned  with  numerous  temples,  statues,  «iml  public 
buildings,  to  which  the  general  appellation  of  Olympia 
was  given  ; but  there  was  no  town  of  this  name. 
The  Altis  was  surrounded  by  a wall.  It  contained 
the  following  temples  : — 1.  The  Olympitum,,  or 
temple  of  Z^s  Ulympius,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  and 
which  contained  the  master-piece  of  Greek  art,  the 
colossal  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias.  The  statue 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  god  W'as 
represented  as  seated  on  a throne  of  ced.tr  wood, 
adorned  writh  gold,  ivory*,  ebony,  and  precious 
stones.  [Phidjas.]  2.  The  Neraeum^  or  temple 
of  Hera,  which  contained  the  celebrated  chest  of 
Cypselus,  and  was  situated  N.  of  the  OlympiCum. 
3.  The  Afefrdum,  or  temple  of  the  M<'ther  of  tiie 
gods.  The  other  public  buildings  in  the  Altis 
most  worthy  of  notice  were,  the  TJtesauri^  or  trea- 
suries of  tbe  different  states,  which  bad  sent  dedi- 
catory offerings  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Cronion  : the  JCa$ies„  or  statues  <if 
Zous,  which  had  been  erected  from  fines  imposed 
; upon  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  Olympic  contests,  and  which 
w*ere  placed  on  a stone  platform  near  the  i'hetfauri : 
i\\ts  PrytaneuM,  in  which  the  Olympic  victors  dined 
after  the  contests  had  been  brought  to  a close : the 
BouleuUrion^  in  which  all  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  games  were  made,  and  which  cimtaioed  a 
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ftUtue  of  Zeut  Horcmt,  before  which  the  asual 
oaths  were  taken  by  the  judges  and  the  com- 
(jatants : the  Fhilippenm^  a circular  building  of 
brick«  surmounted  with  a dome,  which  was  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  which 
w'as  situated  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Altis, 
close « to  the  Piyuineum  : the  Hipfodamlwn^  a 
sacred  enclosure  erected  in  honour  of  Hippodamia: 
the  a sacred  enclosure,  erected  in  honour 

of  Pelnps.  The  2 chief  buildings  outside  the  Allis 
were  the  Stadiutn  to  the  £.  of  Ml  ('ronion,  in 
which  the  gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  and 
the  llipjiodromus^  a little  S.  £.  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot  races  txM>k  place.  At  the  place 
which  formed  the  connection  between  the  Stadium 
and  Hiupodromui,  the  Hellanodicae,  or  judges  of 
the  Oiynipic  games  had  their  seats.  (For  details 
see  Did.  of  Antiq.  arts.  Uipfxxirotmu  and  .Sfu- 
dium,)  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  fmm 
the  earliest  times  in  Greece,  and  their  establish- 
ment was  assigned  to  various  mythical  personages. 
There  was  an  interval  of  4 years  between  each 
celebration  of  the  festival,  which  interval  was 
called  an  Olympiad  ; bat  the  Olympiads  were  not 
employed  as  a chronological  aera  till  the  victor}*  of 
Coroehiis  in  the  font-race,  B.  c,  776.  An  account 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  Did.  rf  Antiq.  arts.  Oi^mpia  and  Oltfmpias. 

Oljmpl&a  ('OAv^widr),  wife  of  Philip  11.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
w*as  the  daughter  of  Neoptoiemus  1.,  king  of  Kpinis. 
She  w’ai  inarritsl  to  Philip  b.  c.  359.  The  nu- 
merous amours  of  Philip,  and  the  passionate  and 
jealous  character  of  Olympias  occasioned  frequent 
disputes  between  them  ; and  when  Philip  married 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus  (337),  Olympias 
withdrew  from  Macedonia,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of  Kpirus.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  assassination  of  Philip,  336;  but  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  she  evinced  her  approbation  of  that 
deed  in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  writers. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returiKnl  to  Mace- 
donia, w'liere  she  enjoyed  great  influence  through 
the  affection  of  Alexander.  On  the  death  of  the 
hitter  (323),  she  withdrew  from  Macedonia,  where 
her  enemy  Amipater  had  the  undisputed  control 
of  affairs,  and  took  refuge  in  Epirus.  Here  she 
continued  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  exile,  until  the 
death  of  Amipater  (319)  presented  a new  opening 
to  her  ambition.  She  gave  her  support  to  the  new 
resent  Polysperchon,  in  opposition  to  Cassander. 
who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydice  the 
wife  of  Philip  Arrhidacus,  the  nominal  king  of 
l^f.-iceiionia.  In  317  Olympias,  resolving  to  obtain 
t!te  supreme  )>nwer  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
cminiry.  along  with  Polygperchon,  defeated  Eury- 
(iice  in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  husband 
to  death.  Olympias  followed  up  her  vengeance  by 
tiie  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander, 
as  w'ell  as  of  100  of  his  lending  partisans  among 
the  Macedonian  nobles.  Cassander,  who  was  at 
tliat  time  in  the  Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Macedonia.  Olympias  on  his 
approach  threw  herself  (together  with  Koxana  and 
the  young  .\Icxander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was 
closely  liinckaded  by  Cassander  throughout  the 
W’inter.  At  length  in  the  spring  of  316,  sho  was 
coinpr-llcd  to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
her  be  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  without 
svmetJiing  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  spirit 
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which  distinguished  her  son,  but  her  ungovernable 
passions  led  her  to  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty  that 
must  for  ever  disgrace  her  name. 

01ympI5d5rai  (’OAe^tvid^wpor).  1.  A native 
of  Thel>es  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  5th  century 
after  ChrisL  He  wrote  a work  in  22  books  (entitled 
Tcrropiaol  Adyoi),  which  comprised  the  history  of 
the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Hononu^ 
from  A.  D.  407  to  October,  a.  d.  425.  Olympio- 
doms  took  up  the  history  from  about  the  point  at 
which  Kunapius  had  ended.  [Eunapiua.]  The 
; original  work  of  Olympiodorus  is  lo&t,  but  an 
abndgm<’nt  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Photiiis. 
After  the  death  of  Honorius  ()lympiodorus  removed 
to  Byxantium,  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius. Hierodos  dedicated  to  this  Olympiodorus 
his  work  on  providence  and  fate  [Hiiaoxts]. 
Olympiodorus  was  a heathen. « 2.  A peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  where 
Proclus  w*as  one  of  his  pupils.  ~ 3.  The  last  phi- 
losopher of  celebrity  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of 
Alexandria.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  His  life  of  Plato,  and  commentaries  on 
several  of  Plato's  dialogues  are  still  extant « A 
An  Aristotclic  philosopher,  the  author  of  a com- 
mentary 00  the  Afdeoroiopica  of  Aristotle,  w'hich 
is  still  extant,  lived  at  Alexafidria,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  6th  century  after  Christ  Like  Sim- 
plicius, to  whom,  however,  he  is  inferior,  he 
endeavours  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Olymplof  (*OAd/iir(or),the  Olympian,  occurs  at 
a surname  of  Zeut,  Hercules,  the  Muses  (0(ym- 
piadfs)^  and  in  general  of  all  the  gods  who  were 
believed  to  live  in  Olymiput,  in  contradUiinctioa 
from  the  gods  of  the  low*er  world. 

Olympias  NemesiSknas.  [Nbhisianus.) 

Olympus  (‘'OAufiror),  the  name  of  2 Greek 
musicians,  of  whom  one  it  mythical,  and  the  other 
historical.  -*1.  The  elder  Olympus  belongs  to  the 
mythical  genealogy  of  Mysian  and  Phrygian  6ute- 
plnyers  — H\*agnis,  Mursyas,  OhTnpus  — to  each 
of  w'hnm  the  invention  of  the  flute  was  ascribed, 
under  whose  names  we  have  the  mythical  repre- 
sentation of  the  contest  between  the  Phrygian 
auletic  and  the  Greek  cithnroedic  music.  Olympus 
was  said  to  have  been  a native  of  Mysia,  and  to 
have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  Olympus  not 
unfrequently  appears  on  works  of  art,  as  a boy. 
sometimes  instructed  by  Marsyas,  and  eomelimes 
as  witnessing  and  lamenting  his  fate.«M3.  The 
true  Olympus  >vas  a Phn.*gian,  and  perhaps  be- 
longed to  a family  of  native  musicians,  since  he 
was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  first  Olympus. 
Ho  flourished  about  b.  c.  660 — 620.  Thongh  n 
Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympus  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  Greek  musicians ; for  all  the  accounts 
make  Greece  the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity  ; and 
he  may  be  ermsidered  at  having  naturalised  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had  previously 
been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrt'gia. 

Olympus  ('OAw^woO.  I*  Europe.  L (Grk. 
Elumfto^  Turk.  Setnarul-Kri^  i.  e.  Ab^e  of  the  CV- 
Ufiiaia).  The  E.  part  of  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  W.  and  E.  from  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory  on  the  Adriatic,  to  the  1'her- 
maic  Gulf,  and  which  formed  the  N.  boundar}*  of 
ancient  Greece  proper.  In  a wide  sense,  the  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  part  of  this  great 
chain  which  lies  K.  of  the  central  range  of  Pindus, 
and  which  is  usually  called  the  Oun bunion  moun- 
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tAins  \ but  the  more  specific  Mid  ordinAnr  use  of 
the  name  Olympus  is  to  denote  the  extreme  £. 
part  of  the  chain,  which  striking  off  from  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  to  the  S.E.,  skirts  the  S.  end  of 
the  slip  of  coast  called  Pieria,  and  forms  at  its 
termination  the  N.  wall  of  the  vale  of  Tsmpb. 
Its  shape  is  that  of  a blynt  cone,  with  its  ontline 
picturesquely  broken  by  minor  summits;  its  height 
is  about  9700  feet;  and  its  chief  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  From  its  position  as  the 
boundary  bt'tween  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is 
sometimes  reckoned  to  the  former,  sometimes  to 
the  latter.  — In  the  Greek  mytholog}*,  Olympus 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of 
which  Zeus  was  the  head.  It  was  a really  local 
conception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  not  metaphoncsJly,  that  these  gods 
**  on  the  snowy  lop 
or  cold  Olympus  ruled  middle  air, 

Thnr  heaven.** 

Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  either  of  the  terms ‘'OXu^woi 
and  metaphorically,  it  is  the  latter  that  is 

a metaphor  for  the  former.  Even  the  fable  of  the 
giants  scaling  heaven  must  be  understood  in  this 
sense;  not  that  they  placed  Pelion  and  Ossa  upon 
the  o/OljTUpus  to  reach  the  still  higher  Xcore«, 
bartnat  they  piled  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
both  on  the  Uyicor  dojtes  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the 
summit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
Homer  describes  the  gods  as  having  their  several 
palaces  on  the  summit  of  Olympus ; us  spending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  round  whom  they 
sit  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the  younger  gods 
dance  before  them,  and  the  Muses  entertain  them 
with  the  lyre  and  song.  They  are  shut  in  from 
the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a wall  of  clouds, 
the  gates  of  which  are  kept  by  the  Hours.  The 
same  conceptions  are  found  in  Hesiod,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  later  poets ; w*itb  whom,  how- 
ever, even  as  early  as  the  lyric  poets  and  the  tra- 
gedians, the  idea  becomes  less  material,  and  the 
real  abode  of  the  gods  is  gradually  transfurred  from 
the  sammit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(i.e.  the  sky)  itself.  This  latter  is  also  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  pocU,  so  far  at  least  as  any 
definite  idea  can  be  fi^ed  out  of  their  compound 
of  Homer's  language  w’ith  later  notions.  2.  A 
hill  in  Lacemia,  near  Sellasia,  overhanging  the  river 
Oenus.  — 3.  Another  name  for  Lycaeuin  in  Ar- 
cadia.—IL  In  yfjrfa.  — L The  Xjaian  Olyxnpoi 
i^O\vfiiro9  6 Mwior : Keshish  Dagk.,  Ala  JJagb., 
Jshik  Dagk,  and  Kudi-Duyh\  a chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  forming, 
with  Ida,  the  W.  part  of  the  N.-most  line  of  the 
mountain  system  of  that  peninsula.  It  extends 
from  \V.  to  E.  through  the  N.  E.  of  Mysia  and 
the  S.W.  of  Bithynio,  and  tiience,  inclining  a little 
N.- wards,  it  first  passes  through  the  centre  of 
Bithynia,  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Bi- 
thynin  and  Galatia,  and  then  extends  thnuigh  the 
S.  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  river  Halys.  Beyond  the 
Halys,  the  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Pontus  fonn  a 
continuation  of  the  chain.  — 2.  (Fanor  a 

volcano  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lyeia,  above  the  city  of 
Phoenicus  (lanar).  The  names  of  the  mountain 
and  of  the  city  are  often  interchanged.  [Puox- 
Nicrs.] 

Olynthtii  (*'OXvK0oj : *O\iiv0ios:  Aio  Afamae), 
a town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf,  and  at  a little  distance  from  the 
coast,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pallene  and  Si- 
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thonia.  It  u-as  the  most  important  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  though  we  have 
no  record  of  its  foundation.  It  al'tera’ards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thracian  Bottiaei,  when  tliev 
were  expelled  from  their  own  country  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. [Bottiabi  J It  was  taken  by  Arto- 
boztis.  one  of  the  genei^s  of  Xerxes,  wim  peopled 
it  with  Chalcidians  from  Torone ; but  it  owed  its 
greatness  to  Perdiccas,  who  persuaded  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Chalcidice 
to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  settle  in  Olyntbiis. 
This  happened  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Pelnpoonesian  war  ; and  from  this  time  Olynthus 
appears  as  a prosperous  and  flourishing  town,  with 
a population  of  5000  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
amis.  It  became  the  head  of  a confederacy  of  nil 
the  Greek  towms  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Macedonians ; 
but  in  B.C.  379  it  u*as  compelled  to  submit  to  SpaiiA, 
after  canying  on  war  with  this  state  for  4 years. 
When  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thebans,  Olynthus  recovered  ita  independence, 
and  even  received  an  accession  uf  power  from 
Philip,  who  WAS  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a 
counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aegean.  With  this  view  Philip  gave 
Olynthus  the  territory  of  Potidai'o,  after  he  had 
w'rested  this  to\vn  from  the  Athenians  in 
But  when  he  had  sufficiently  consolidated  his 
pow’er  to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthus 
and  Athens^  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  former  city.  The  Olymhians  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  w'ere  warmly 
supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynihiac  om- 
tions  ; but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  render  the 
city  any  effectual  assistance,  it  was  token  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves  (347).  Ohmihut  was  never  restored, 
and  the  remnants  of  its  inhabitants  were  at  a later 
time  transferred  by  Cassander  to  Cassandrea.  At 
the  time  of  its  prosperity  Olynthus  used  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Mecyberna  as  its  seaport. 

Om&lUt  or  Om&Tinm  ("Ouajia,  ^Ofioyov).  1.  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
a little  above  the  E.-most  point  of  the  peninsula, 
Pr.  Syagros  {Hue  el  J/ud  \ on  a large  gulf  of  Uie 
same  name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Arabia 
were  called  OmanitM  ('OMcu'irat)  or  Omani,  and 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman.  — 2.  (Prou.  Schaina),  a sea-port  town  in 
the  £.  of  Carmania  ; the  chief  emporium  on  that 
const,  fur  the  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia. 

OmanltM  and  Om&nam.  [ 0 m a n a.  ] 

Ombi  : *0^€iTai : Koum  Ombott^  I.  e. 

IliU  o/OtnUm^  Ru-)»  the  last  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  which  it  was  distant 
about  30  miles,  stood  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Ombiles  Nomos,  and  was  celebrated  os  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  w'orship  of  the  crocodile. 
Juvenal's  15lh  satire  is  founded  on  a religious  war 
bctw'een  the  people  of  Oml>i  and  those  of  Tcntyr.i, 
who  bated  the  crocodile  ; but,  as  Tcntyra  lies  so 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  intir- 
vening  cities  celebrated,  ns  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile-worship,  critics  have  suspected  an  error 
in  the  Bames,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read 
Cofttos  or  Cofiton  for  Ombot  in  v.  35.  It  seems, 
however,  better  to  suppose  that  Juvenal  used  the 
name  without  reference  to  topographical  precision. 
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Opposite  to  Ombif  on  the  left  bank,  wna  the  town  | 
of  Contra-Ombot.  I 

Omphilft  daufrhter  of  the  Lydian  [ 

king  lardantis,  and  wife  of  Ttnolue,  after  who»o 
death  she  undertook  the  govcmiaent  herself.  When 
llerculea,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  ’ 
w'ns  afflicted  with  a scrioiis  dise.ise,  and  was  in-  > 
formed  by  the  oracle  that  he  could  only  be  cured  | 
by  serving  some  one  for  wages  for  the  space  of  3 ' 
years,  Hermes  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale.  The  ! 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  to 
please  her,  he  is  said  to  have  spun  wool  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  a woman,  while  Omphale  wore 
his  iioirs  skin.  She  bore  Hercules  several  children. 

Omphalltun  *Oti(pa\irTjs\  a town 

in  Crete  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Coossus. 

On.  [Heliopoi.is.] 

On&tai  (*Ovdrat),  of  Aegimu  the  son  of  Micon, 
w*as  a distinguished  statuary  and  painter,  enn- 
temporary  with  Polygnotus,  Ageladas,  and  Hegias. 
He  nourished  down  to  about  b.  c.  4G0,  that  is,  in 
the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Phidias. 

Onoaa  ("O^xcu),  a village  in  Boeotia  near 
Tlicbes,  from*  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  (*07Kata(),  and  which  contained 
a sanctimry  of  Athetut,  who  was  hence  called 
Athena  Onen.  * 

Onchatmas  or  Onchismof  ("O  ''O7- 

Xifff^o^ : Orehitio)^  a s»*aport  town  of  Epirus  in 
Chaonia,  opposite  tlie  W.  cxtrenniy  of  Corcynu 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Anchises, 
whence  it  is  named  by  Dionysius  the  **H.arbour  of  | 
Anebis's*’  {*Ayx'*^ov  Aimu*').  Prom  this  place  j 
Cicero  calls  the  wind  blowing  from  Epirus  towards  | 
Italy  Onchesmiiei,  { 

Okebesttu  : 'O-yx^a-Ttos)  1.  An 

ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  i 
by  Onchestua,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  situated  a little  I 
S.  of  the  lake  Copais  near  Huliartuv  It  contained  I 
a celebrated  temple  and  grove  of  Poseidon,  and  | 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  Amphic-  ! 
tyonr.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  still  to  bo  seen 
on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  mountain  Fagn.>*3.  A | 
river  in  Theasnly,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  i 
of  Erctria,  and  dow's  by  Cynoscephnlae,  and  falls 
into  the  lake  BoebCis.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  ns 
the  river  Onoehdnus  (’Opdxwor)  mentioned  by 
Herodotus. 

OneeioiitXLl  ( Orr^IjcptrorX  a Greek  historical  I 
writer,  who  accompauied  Alexander  on  his  cain> 
paigns  in  Asia,  nod  wrote  a history  of  them,  which  I 
is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  He  is  called 
by  some  authorities  a native  of  Astt'palaea,  and  • 
by  others  of  Aegina.  When  Alexander  constnictod 
his  Beet  on  the  Hydaspes,  he  appointed  Onesicritus 
chief  pilot  of  the  Beet,  a post  which  he  held  not 
only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  through- 
out  the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  tlml  river  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nearebua  Though  an  eye-w'Unoss  of  1 
much  that  he  described,  it  appears  tlmt  be  inter- 
mixed many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  nar- 
rative, to  that  he  early  fell  into  discredit  as  an 
authority. 

Oningii  or  Oxingis.  [Orisoi.s.1 

(hiXroi  ("OKetpof),  the  Dream-God,  w'as  a per- 
soniheation  of  dreams.  According  to  Homer 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  dork  shores  of  the  W.  Occa- 
nus,  and  the  deceitful  dreamt  come  through  an 
ivoiy  gale,  while  the  true  ones  issue  from  a gate 
taade  of  boro.  Hesiod  calls  dreams  the  children 


of  night ; and  Ovid,  who  calls  them  chiidreo  of 
Sleep,  mentions  3 of  them  by  name,  viz.  Morpheus, 
Icelus  or  Phobetor.  and  Phaiuasus.  Euripides 
called  them  sons  of  Gaea,  and  conceived  them  os 
genii  with  black  w'ings. 

Ondbai,  sunmmed  Aesttt&riia  (1/uelva)^  a sea- 
port town  of  the  Turdetani  in  llispnnia  Baetica, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Baetis  and  Anas,  on  an 
acstunry  formed  by  the  river  Liixia.  There  are 
remains  of  a Homan  aqueduct  at  //oe/ra. 

Onomacxitai  ('Ofo^aokpitos),  on  Athenian,  who 
occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He  lived  about 
B.  c.  o20— -485.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Hipparchus,  until  he  was  detected  hv  Lasiis  of 
Hermione  (the  diihyrambic  poet)  in  making  an  in- 
terpolation in  an  oracle  of  Musaeus,  for  which  Hip- 
parchus l)onished  him.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
into  Persia,  where  the  Pisistmtids,  al^er  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Athens,  took  him  again  into  favour, 
and  employed  him  to  persuade  Xerxes  to  engage 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  by  reciting  to 
him  ail  the  ancient  oracles  which  seemed  to  favour 
the  attempt.  It  appears  that  Onomacritus  had 
made  a collection  and  arrangement  of  the  oracles 
ascribed  to  Musaeus.  It  is  further  stated  that  bo 
made  interpolations  in  Homer  as  well  as  in  Mu- 
saeus, and  that  be  was  the  real  author  of  some  of 
the  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

Onomarohni  (’Ovo/sapxor),  general  of  the  Phn- 
cians  in  the  Sacred  war,  succeeded  his  brother  Phi- 
lomeluB  in  this  command,  B.  c.  S.SS.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  Philip, 
and  perished  in  attempting  to  reach  by  swimming 
the  Athenian  ships,  which  were  lying  off  the  shore. 
His  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  w*ho  causeil 
it  to  be  cnicided,  as  a punishment  for  hia  sacri- 
lege. 

Onosand^  the  author  of  a cele- 

brated work  on  military  tactics  (entitled  STpoTvi- 
7t«(5r  Xdyot),  which  is  still  extant.  All  subsequent 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  the  same  subject 
made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it  is  still  held 
in  eonsidcrable  estimation.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  50.  In  his  style  he  imitated 
Xenophon  with  some  success.  Edited  by  Schw'ebel, 
NUrnberg,  1781  ; and  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1822. 

Onn-gaatiiiu  (^Ovou  yydBot : £laphowvn)^  an 
island  and  a promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lorauia, 
W.  ofC.  Malea. 

Ondphif  (''Orot^u),  the  capital  of  the  Komos 
Onuphites  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  Its  site  is  un- 
certain ; but  it  was  probably  near  the  middle  of  the 
Delta. 

Ophillon  (’nipfAiwi/),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  B.  c.  330. 

Oph^at  of  Pella  in  Macedonia, 

was  one  of  the  general*  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  w*hose  death  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Ptolemy.  In  B.  c.  322,  he  conquered  Cvrene  for 
Ptolemy,  of  which  city  he  held  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  Egrpti  in  king  for  some  years.  Bui 
soon  after  313  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Pto- 
lemy, and  continued  to  go\*eni  Cvrene  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  for  nearly  5 yean.  In  308  be  formed 
an  alliance  with  Agatbocles,  and  marched  against 
Carthage  ; but  he  was  treacherously  attacked  by 
Agathocles  near  this  city,  and  was  slain. 

Ophaltas  ('O^'ATsft).  1.  Also  called  Arclia- 
morna.  [Archemorus.]  — 8.  One  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates,  who  attempted  to  carry  off  Diouy* 
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tut.  and  were  therefore  metamorphoaed  into  dol* 
phint. 

OpUozL  (’O^fwi').  1,  One  of  the  oldett  of  the 
Titan*  was  married  to  Eunrnome,  with  whom  he 
ruled  over  OljTnpui,  but  being  conquered  by  Cro- 
not  and  Rhea,  he  and  Euiynome  were  thrown  into 
Oceaimt  or  Tartanis.*«2.  A giant,  who  perished 
in  the  battle  with  Zeus. « 3.  Father  of  the  cen- 
taur Amycus,  who  it  hence  called  OpklSttldf*. 

Ophionmiea  or  Ophienaes 
a people  in  the  N.E.  of  AetoHa. 

Ophir  (O.  T.  LXX.  n 

place  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Teitament, 
as  prororbial  for  ila  gold,  and  to  which  Solomon, 
in  conjunction  with  Hirum,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  n 
fleet,  which  brought  back  gold  and  tondabwood 
and  precious  stones.  These  ship*  were  sent  from 
£aion-geber«  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
also  king  Jehoshaphat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold,  but  this  voyage  was  stopped  by  a ship* 
wreck.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Ophir  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraeum  Mere  of  the  ancients, 
or  our  Indian  Ocean.  Among  the  most  plausible 
conjectures  as  to  its  site  are:  (1)  that  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  Indio,  or  a name  for  India  itself ; (2) 
that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arabia  furnished 
all  the  articles  of  commerce  which  were  brought 
from  Ophir,  for  Ophir  may  have  been  a great 
emporium  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  trade ; (3) 
that  it  is  not  the  name  of  any  specific  place,  but  a 
general  designation  for  the  countries  (or  any  of 
them)  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
supplied  the  chief  articles  of  Indian  and  Arabian 
commerce. 

Ophia  ( 0(p(r;,  a river  in  Arcadia,  which  flowed 
by  Mantin^a. 

Ophiflsa  or  Ophinsaa  (*O0i3«ocra,  *O^i0t/o<ra, 
’O^oeoa,  1.  e.  abomndirng  in  tnnkr$).  1.  [PiTTU* 
2.  Or  Opbiussa  (Perhaps  Palanea\  a 
town  of  Europnean  ^ythia  on  tlio  left  bank  of 
the  Tyros  (Dniester). « 3.  A little  island  near 
Crete. « 4,  {A/tia  or  AoUm),  a small  islaud  in  the 
Propontis  of  Marmara)^  oft  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  N.\V.  of  Cysicus  and  S.W.  of  Proconnesus. 
—5.  [Rhodus.]  — 6.  [Tends.] 

Ophrynliini  i^O^wuov : proK  F’mi*A''ert),  a 
sm.*i]|  town  of  the  Trood,  near  the  lake  of  Pieleos, 
l>etweeti  Dardanos  and  Rboeteum,  with  a grove 
consecrated  to  Hector. 

OpIoL  [Osu.] 

Opillos  Maerlniu.  [MAcniNirs.]  i 

Opillot,  Aorelloa,  the  freedman  of  an  Epi- 
curean, tausht  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then  rhe- 
toric, and,  finally,  grammar.  He  gave  up  his  school 
upon  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  (a  c.  92), 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna,  and  there  the 
two  friends  grew  old  together  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society.  He  composed  several  learned 
works,  one  of  which,  named  d/asoe,  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gelliui. 

Optmlos.  1.  Q.,  consul  b.c.  134,  when  he 
subdued  some  of  thn  LiffurUn  tribe*  N.  of  the 
Alps,  who  hiul  atticked  Mnssilia.  He  was  noto- 
rious in  hit  youth  for  his  riotous  living.M2. 
L.,  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  125,  in  which 
year  he  took  Fregellae,  which  bad  revolted  against 
the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the  high  aristocia- 
tical  party,  and  was  a violent  opponent  of  C. 
Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  121,  and  took  the 
leading  pext  in  the  proceedings  which  ended  in  the 
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murder  of  Gracchus.  Opimiusand  his  party  abii-sed 
their  victory  most  savagely,  and  are  said  to  have 
killed  more  than  300  persons.  For  details  see 
p.  288.  a.  In  the  following  rear  (120),  he  was 
accused  of  liaving  put  Rumnu  citizens  to  death 
without  trial  ; but  he  was  defended  by  the  consul, 
C.  Pnpirius  Carbo,  and  was  acquitted.  In  112  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commis^^iun  which  wns 
sent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  dominions 
of  Micipsa  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal,  and 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  to  assign  to  him  the 
better  part  of  the  countr}*.  Three  years  after  he 
urns  condemned  under  the  law  of  the  tribune,  C. 
Mamilius  LimeUmus,  by  which  on  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  had  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Opimins  went  into 
exile  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epirus,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years,  hated  and  insulted  by  the  people,  and 
where  he  eventually  died  in  great  poverty.  He 
richly  deserved  his  punishment,  and  met  with  a 
due  recompense  for  his  cniel  and  ferocious  conduct 
towards  C.  Gracchus  and  his  party.  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  after  his  consulship,  had  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  aristocraticnl  party,  fre- 
quently laments  the  fate  of  Opimius.  Tlie  year  in 
which  Opimius  was  consul  (121)  was  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  an  unprecedented 
quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated  as 
the  rsivam  Opimianum^  and  was  preserved  for  an 
almost  incredible  space  of  lime. 

Opia  (*n«if),  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis,  at  the  con- 
fiuence  of  the  Physcus  (OUomth)  with  the  Tigris; 
not  mentioned  later  than  the  Christian  era. 

Opitei^gittm  (Opiterginus : Ckferzo),  a Roman 
colony  in  V'’enetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Liquentia  near  its  source,  and  on  the  high  mad 
from  Aquileia  to  Verona.  In  the  Marcoinaniiic 
war  it  was  deotmyed  by  the  Quadi,  but  it  was  re- 
built, and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Exarchate. 
From  it  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  called 
A/oo/es  Opitfr^ni. 

OppRUltta  ('Omoi'^v),  the  author  of  2 Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  fishing,  en- 
titled fialisutica  (*AA<tvTurd),  and  the  other  on 
hunting,  entitled  CyiM^/ilro  (Konrywiwd).  Mo- 
dem critics,  however,  have  shown  that  these  2 
poems  were  written  by  2 difierent  penons  of  this 
name.  4 The  author  of  the  HedUntica^  was  bom 
either  at  Corycus  or  at  Anaznrba,  in  Cilicia,  and 
flourished  about  A.  o.  180.  I'he  poem  consists  of 
about  3500  hexameter  lines,  divided  into  5 bonks, 
of  which  the  first  2 treat  of  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  and  the  other  3 of  the  art  of  fiihing.^S. 
The  author  of  the  Cyaeyetica^  was  a native  of  Apa- 
mea  or  Pella,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  a little  later 
than  the  other  Oppianut,  about  a.  D.  206.  Hi* 
poem,  which  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
consists  of  about  2100  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
4 books.  The  best  edition  of  the  2 poems  is  hy 
Schneider,  Argent.  1776,  and  2nd  ed.  Lips.  1813. 
There isalsoaprose paraphraseof  apoemon  hawking 
{*l(*vrtKd)  attribute  to  Oppinnus,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful to  which  of  tho  2 authors  of  this  name  it  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  w ork  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Dionysius. 

OppIns.  1.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  213, 
carried  a taw  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.  It  enact^  that  no  woman 
should  have  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
K K 2 
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wear  a dmi  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a car- 
nage in  the  city,  or  in  nny  town,  or  within  a mile 
of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrihcca.  This 
law  was  repealed  in  195,  notwithstanding  the  tc- 
hemcnt  opposition  of  the  elder  Catn.^2.  Q.,  a 
Homan  general  in  the  Miihridatic  war,  B.C.  KB, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  but  was  subse- 
sequently  surrendered  by  the  latter  to  Sulla.  *-*3.  C., 
an  intimate  friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose 
prirate  affairs  he  managed  in  conjunction  with 
Cornelius  Balbus.  Oppius  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral w'orks,  referred  to  by  the  ancient  w-riters,  but 
all  of  which  have  perUhed.  The  authorship  of  the 
histories  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish 
wars,  was  a disputed  point  ns  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius  and 
others  to  Hirtiiis.  But  the  similarity  in  style  and 
diction  between  the  work  on  the  Alexandrine  war 
and  the  last  book  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  war,  leads  to  theconcliuion  that  the  former, 
at  all  events,  was  the  work  of  Hirtius.  The  book 
on  the  African  war  was  probably  written  by  Op- 
pius. He  also  wTotc  the  lives  of  several  distin- 
gtiished  Romans,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  Marius,  Pompey,  and  probably  Caesar. 

Opi,  a female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and  fer- 
tility, as  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 
connected  with  opimus,  optUeniut^  taops,  and  copra. 
She  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Sntumus,  and 
the  protectress  of  every  thing  connected  with 
agriculture.  Her  abode  was  in  the  earth,  and 
hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to  touch  the 
ground.  Her  worship  w*as  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  her  husband  Satumus,  for  she  had 
both  temples  and  festivals  in  common  with  him  ; 
but  she  had  likewise  a separate  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  jugariua,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Satumus,  she  had  an  altar  in  common 
with  Ccrea  The  festivals  of  Ops  are  called  Opalia 
and  OpicoHgiria^  from  her  surname  Cbnst’co,  con- 
nected with  the  verb  serere,  to  sow. 

OptAtxis,  bishop  of  Milevi  in  Numidia,  flou- 
rished under  the  emperors  Yalentiuian  and  Valena  : 
He  wrote  a work,  still  extant,  against  the  errors 
of  the  Donatists,  entitled,  IM  &humate  DofuUu- 
tarum  a/iversus  ParmenioMum,  Edited  by  Dupin, 
Paris  fol.  1700. 

Opuf  (’Oiroi/j,  contr  of  •Owdeir:  *OTo^rr<oy). 
L ( Ta/anda  or  Taianii  ?),  the  capital  of  the  Opun- 
tian  Locrians,  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
15  stadia  (2  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  GO  stadia  from 
its  harbour  Cynos;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  J mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Patroclus.  The  bay  of  the  Euboean  sea  near 
this  town  was  called  Opuxitiai  8intlS.  [Lcx:rz.]  — 
2.  A small  town  in  Elis. 

Ora.  1.  (*'Opo)  a city  of  Carmania,  near  the 
borders  of  Gedrosio.— •2.  C'Xlpo),  a city  in  the  N.W. 
of  India,  iienr  the  sources  of  the  Indus. 

Orae.  [Oritax.] 

Orbilua  a mountain  in  the  N.E.  of 

Macedonia,  on  the  Iwrders  of  Tlirace,  exter'ds  from 
Mt.  Rhodope  along  the  Str}'mon  to  Mt.  Pongaeus. 

Orbilliu  PupilloA,  a Homan  grammarian  and 
schoolmaster,  best  known  to  us  from  his  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Jlurace,  who  gives  him  the 
epithet  of  pfap(^us  from  the  severe  floggings  which 
bis  pupils  received  from  him.  (Hor.  JCp.  ii.  1.  71.) 
He  was  a native  of  Beneventum,  and  after  serving 
as  an  apparitor  of  the  magistrates  and  also  as  a 
•oldier  in  the  army,  be  setUed  at  Romo  in  the  50th 
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year  of  his  age,  in  the  coniiilship  of  Cicero,  B.C  63. 
He  lived  near)}’  100  years,  but  had  lost  his  memory 
long  before  his  death. 

Orbdna,  a female  Roman  divinity,  was  invoked 
by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of  the»r  children, 
and  desired  to  have  others,  and  also  in  dangerous 
maladies  of  children. 

Orc&dei  Inifrlae  (f>nbiey  and  Shetland  fsfe»\  a 
group  of  several  small  islands  off  the  N.  caist  of 
Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted when  Agricola  sailtNl  round  the  N.  of 
Britain. 

OrcbdoiSniu  : *Opxop*ytos).  1. 

fjVnym),  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  powerful  city  ot 
Boeotia,  the  capital  of  the  Minyean  empire  in  the 
ante-historical  ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by 
Homer  the  Minyenn  Orchomenos  (*Opx-  Mtvwioj). 
It  was  situated  N.W.  of  the  lake  Copais  on  the 
river  Cephissus  and  «*as  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  acropolis.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Andreis  (*Ai'- 
8p«i'r),  from  Andreus,  the  ton  of  Pencus,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Penens  in  Thessaly  ; to  have 
been  afterwards  called  Phtepyu  (♦Arywa),  from 
Phlegy*as,  a son  of  Ares  and  Chrv'se  ; and  to  have 
finally  obtained  its  later  name  from  Orchomemis, 
son  of  Zeus  or  Kteocles  and  the  Danaid  Hesione, 
and  father  of  Minyos.  This  Orchomenus  w*as  re- 
garded as  the  real  founder  of  the  Minyean  empire, 
which  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  W.  of  Boeotia.  The  cities  of 
Coronea,  Halinrtiii,  Lebedca,  and  Chaeronea  were 
subject  to  it ; and  even  Thebes  at  one  time  was 
compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  lost,  however, 
much  of  its  power  after  its  capture  by  Hercules, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  still  ap- 
pears as  a powerful  city.  Sixty  yean  after  the 
Trojan  war  it  was  token  by  the  Boeotians  ; its 
empire  was  completely  destroyed  ; and  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league.  All  this  belongs 
to  the  mythical  period.  In  the  historical  age  it 
continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  town  till 
B.C.  367,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans,  and  its  inhabitants  murdered  or  sold  ns 
slaves.  In  order  to  weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  but  w*as  soon 
destroyed  again  by  the  Thebans  ; and  although  it 
was  again  restored  by  Philip  in  3.18,  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity ; and  in  the  time  of 
Stmbo  WAS  in  ruins.  The  most  celebrated  building 
in  Orchomenos  was  the  so-called  ireasuTy  of  Minyas, 
but  which,  like  the  similar  monument  at  Mycenae, 
was  more  probal)Iy  a family-vault  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  the  place.  It  w*as  a circular  >nult  of 
massive  masonry  embedded  in  the  hill,  with  nn 
arched  roof,  and  had  a side  door  of  entrance.  The 
remains  of  this  building  are  extant;  and  its  fonn 
may  still  be  traced,  though  the  whole  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  vault  has  disappeared.  Orchomenos 
possessed  a very  ancient  temple  of  the  Charites  or 
Graces  ; and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  most  ancient 
times  a musical  festival,  which  was  frequented  by 
poets  and  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenie 
world.  There  was  a temple  of  Hercules  7 stadh 
N.  of  the  town,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Mela*. 
Orchomenos  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  great 
victory  which  Sulla  gained  in  its  neighbourhood 
over  Archelatia,  the  general  of  Milhridatos,  K6.— 
2.  {Ka/paJei)^  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadi.*i,  mentioned 
by  Homer  with  the  epithet  to  distin- 

guish it  from  the  Alinyean  Orchomenus,  it  said  to 
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hare  been  founded  br  Orrhomenus,  fton  of  Lrcaon. 
It  WAB  situated  on  a hill  N.W.  of  Mantinea,  and 
its  territory  included  the  toamt  of  Methydriiim, 
Theisoa,  Teuthis,  and  the  Tripolis.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  Orchomenus  sided  with  Sparta,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians.  After  the  battle  of 
Ijeuctm  the  Orchomeninns  did  not  join  the  Arcadian 
confederacy  in  consequence  of  its  hatred  ngainst 
Mantinca.  In  the  contests  between  the  Achaeans 
and  AetoUana,  it  was  taken  successively  by  Cioo- 
menes  and  Antisonns  Doson ; but  it  erentually 
became  a member  of  the  Achaean  Lea^e.^S.  A 
town  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
and  hence  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  former, 
and  sometimes  to  the  latter  country. 

Orens.  [Hadso.] 

OrdesfUf  ('OpSf}<ro'df\  a tributary  of  the  Tster 
(Danube)  in  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modem 
river. 

Ordovices.  a people  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  oppo- 
site the  island  Mona  {Anpletry)^  occupying  the  N. 
portion  of  the  modem 

Ord&des.  [Nvmphar.] 

Orestae  (*Op«Wai),  a people  in  the  N.  of  Epirus 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  inhabiting  the  district 
named  after  them,  Orestia  or  OreitiES.  They  were 
originally  independent,  but  were  afterwards  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  They  were  declared 
free  by  the  Homans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  Ac-  ' 
chiding  to  the  legend,  they  derived  their  name  ' 
from  Orestes,  who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this 
country  after  murdering  his  mother,  and  to  have 
there  founded  the  town  of  Argos  Orcsticum. 

Orestes  (’Op^o’rijr).  1.  Son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemiiestra,  and  brother  of  Chrysotbemis,  Liio- 
dice  (Electra),  and  Iphianassa  (Iphigenia).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  Agamemnon  on 
his  return  from  Troy  was  murdered  by  Aegiathus 
and  Ciytaemnestra  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him.  In  the  tith  year  after  his  father's 
murder  Orestes  came  from  Athens  to  Mycenne  and 
slew  the  murderer  of  his  father.  This  simple  story 
of  Orestes  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
various  ways  hy  the  tragic  poets.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  at  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended 
to  despatch  Orestes  also,  but  that  by  moans  of 
Eloctra  he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophius,  king 
in  Phocis,  who  w'as  married  to  Anaxibio,  the  sister 
of  Agamemnon.  According  to  some,  Orestes  was 
saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allow'od  Aegisthus  to  kill 
her  own  child,  supposing  it  to  be  Orestes.  In  the 
house  of  Strophius,  Orestes  grew  up  with  the  king's 
son  Pylades,  with  whom  he  had  formed  that  cloee 
and  intimate  friendship  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial. Being  frequently  reminded  by  messengers 
from  Electro  of  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  father's 
death,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which 
strengthened  him  in  his  plan.  Ho  therefore  re- 
paired in  secret  to  Ai^s.  Here  he  pretended  to 
be  a messenger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  After  visiting  his  fatlier's  tomb, 
and  sacrificing  upon  it  a lock  of  his  hair,  he  made 
himself  know  n to  his  sister  Electra,  and  soon  after- 
wards slew  both  Aegisthus  and  Ciytaemnestra  in 
the  palace.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother  he  was  seized  with  madness.  He  now  fled 
from  land  to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his 
mother.  At  length  by  Apollo's  advice,  he  took 
refuge  with  Athena  at  Athens.  The  guddess  af- 
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forded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  to  decide  his  fate.  The  Erinnyes 
brought  forward  their  accusation,  and  Orestes  made 
the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  his  excuse. 
When  the  court  voted,  and  was  equally  divided, 
Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  command  of  Athena 
According  to  another  modification  of  the  legend, 
Orestes  coniuUed  Apollo  how  he  could  be  delivered 
from  his  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
god  advised  him  to  go  to  Tauris  in  Scythia,  and 
to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  Artemis, 
which  WAS  believed  to  have  fallen  there  from  hea- 
ven, and  to  carry  it  to  Athens.  Orestes  and  Pylades 
accordingly  went  to  Taiiris,  where  Thoos  was  king. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  seized  by  the  natives, 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of  Orestes,  and, 
after  recognising  each  other,  all  three  escaped  w'ith 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  After  hit  return  to  Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes  took  possession  of  his  fiither'a 
kingdom  at  Mycenae,  which  had  been  usurped  hy 
Aletes  or  Menelaus.  M’hen  Cylarabes  of  Argos 
died  w'ithout  leaving  any  heir,  Orestes  also  became 
king  of  Argos.  The  Lac^aemonians  likewise  made 
him  their  king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they 
preferred  him.  the  grandson  of  Tyndareus,  to  Nico- 
stratus  and  Megapenthes,  the  sons  of  Menelatis  by 
a slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Phocians  increased 
his  power  by  allying  themselves  with  him.  He 
married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  MeneUus,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Tisamenns,  The  story 
of  hit  marriage  with  Hermione,  who  had  previously 
been  married  to  Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[Hkrmioni;  Nboptoliuus.]  lie  died  of  the 
bite  of  a snake  in  Arcadia,  and  his  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  oracle,  was  afterwards  carried 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried.  His  hones 
are  said  to  have  been  found  at  a later  time  in  a 
war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegootana, 
and  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Sparta.»3.  Regent 
of  Italy  during  the  short  reign  of  bis  infant  son 
Romulus  Augnstulus,  a.d.  475 — 476.  He  was  bom 
in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  some  years  under  At- 
tila : after  whose  death  he  rose  to  eminence  at  the 
Homan  court.  Having  been  entnisted  with  the 
command  of  an  anny  by  Julius  Nepos,  be  deposed 
this  emperor,  and  placed  his  son  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus  on  the  throne ; but  in  the  follnwing  year  he 
was  defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  ta  death-  [Ouoa- 
cKiu]  — 3.  L.  Anreliui  Orestea,  consul  b.c.126, 
received  Sardinia  as  bis  province,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  3 years.  C.  Gracchus  was  quaestor  to 
Orestes  in  Sardinia.«»4.  Cou  Anfrditu  Orestes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Aurelia  gens,  whence  his 
surname  of  Orestes,  and  was  adopted  by  Cn.  Au- 
fidius,  the  historian,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.  Orestes  was  consul,  71. 

OrestSom,  OresthSoxn.  or  Oresthuitim  (*Op4- 
oTctop.  *Opitrd*ioy^  *0(MC$durioy)^  a town  in  the  S- 
of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  not  far  from 
Megalopolis. 

(hrestXai.  L The  country  of  the  Orestac. 
[Ors8Tae.]«^8.  A name  frequently  given  by  the 
Byzantine  waiters  to  Hadnanopolis  in  Thrace. 
OrestiUa,  Aurelia.  [Aurklia.] 

OrStftni,  a powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Baetica, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Carpetani.  on  the  \V.  by  Lusita- 
nia. and  on  the  E.  by  the  Bastetani ; their  territory 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  port  of  Qramada^  the 
K S 3 
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whole  of  I/x  Mancha^  and  the  western  part  of 

Murcia.  Their  chief  town  was  CasTULO. 

OrSuB  'flpelTnOt  « town  in  the  N.  of 

Euboea,  on  the  river  Callas.  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Teleihrium,  and  in  the  district  He*- 
tiaeotis,  was  itself  originailj  called  Hestiaeaor  His- 
tiaea.  After  the  Persian  wars  Oreus,  with  the 
rest  of  Euboea,  became  subject  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  on  the  revolt  of  the  island,  in  a & 445,  Oreus 
Tras  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  expelled, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  2000  Athenians.  The 
site  of  Oreus  made  it  an  important  place,  and  its 
name  fre<inently  occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  league. 

Orgetdriz,  tlie  noblest  and  rich^t  among  the 
Helveiii,  formed  a conspiracy  to  obtain  the  royal 
power  a&  61.  and  persuaded  his  conntrv*men  to 
emigrate  from  their  own  country.  Two  years  were 
devoted  to  making  the  necessary  preparations ; bnt 
the  real  designs  of  Orgetorix  having  meantime 
transpired,  and  the  Helvetii  having  attempted  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  he  suddenly  died,  probably,  as 
was  su8}>ected,  by  bis  own  hands. 

Oribulns  {*Op*i€offtot  or  *Opt€dcios),  an  emi- 
nent Greek  medical  writer,  bom  about  a.  n.  325, 
either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pergarans  in  Mysia. 
He  early  acquired  a great  professional  reputation. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  be  became  acquainted  seveml  years 
before  Julian's  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was 
almost  the  only  person  to  whom  Julian  imparted  ' 
the  secret  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He 
accompanied  Julian  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  363. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
confiscated  the  property  of  Oribasius  and  banished 
him.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  from  exile,  and  ; 
was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  395.  Of  the  personal  i 
character  of  Oriluisius  we  know  little  or  nothing, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  much  attached  to  pa- 
ganism and  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  He  was 
on  intimate  friend  of  Kunapius,  who  pimises  him 
very  highly,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  We 
possess  at  present  3 works  of  Oribasius:  1.  Col- 
lecia  Mf<licinalia  (SwayttfTol  'lorpixai),  or  some* 
times  HrhdcmfecrU'xbiltlos  (*E65o/Af}irorrtlg(gXoi)> 
which  was  compiled  at  the  command  of  Julian, 
when  Oribasius  was  still  a young  man.  It  contains 
but  little  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers  whose 
works  are  no  longer  extant  More  than  half  of 
this  work  is  now  lost,  and  what  remains  is  in  some 
confiuion.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 
work.  2.  An  abridgment  (Suvoifru)  of  the  former 
work,  in  9 books.  It  was  written  30  years  after 
the  funner.  3.  liMporula  or  De  Partti^bus 
(EMpnrra),  in  4 books.  Both  thn  and  the  pu-e. 
ceding  work  were  intended  as  manuals  of  the  prao> 
tics  of  medicine. 

Orlcum  or  OrictUI  fnpucoe,  ''Agixor : 'Aplmor : 
Bridto\  an  important  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of 
Iliyrim  near  the  Cemunian  mountains  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epirus.  According  to  tradition  it  w*as 
founded  by  the  Euhocans,  who  were  cast  here  by  a 
storm  on  their  return  from  Troy ; but,  according  to 
another  legend,  it  was  a Colchiaa  colony.  The 
town  was  strongly  fortified,  but  its  harlwur  was 
not  very  secure.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  turpen- 
tine tree  (tens6taMiif)  grew  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Urous. 
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Origfinef  (*Ap<7«rnt),  usually  cnll<*d  Or^n, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  a.  n.  186.  He 
received  a careful  education  from  bis  father,  Leo- 
nides, who  was  a devout  Christian;  and  he  stibse- 
quciuly  became  a pupil  of  dement  of  Alexandria. 
His  father  having  been  put  to  death  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in  the  10th  year  of  Severua 
(202),  Origen  was  reduced  to  destitution;  where- 
upon be  became  a teacher  of  grammar,  and  soon 
acquired  a great  reputation.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  instruction  in  Christianity  to  several  of  the 
heathen ; and  though  only  in  his  16th  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Catechist,  which  was 
vacant  through  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  conse- 
quent on  the  persecution.  The  young  teacher 
showed  a teal  and  self-denial  beyond  his  years. 
Deeming  his  profession  as  teacher  of  grammar  in- 
consistent with  his  sacred  work,  he  gave  it  up  ; 
and  he  lived  on  the  merest  pittance.  His  f<x)d  and 
his  periods  of  sleep  were  restricted  within  the  nnr- 
rowest  limits ; and  he  porforroed  a strange  act  of  self- 
mutilation,  in  obedience  to  what  he  reg^ed  as  the 
recommendation  of  Christ  (Matth.  xix.  12.)  At  a 
later  time  however  he  repudiated  this  literal  under- 
standing of  our  Lord's  words.  About  21 1 or  212 
Origen  visited  Home,  where  he  made  however  a very 
short  stay.  On  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  as  Catechist,  and  to 
pursue  his  biblic^  studies.  About  216  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  about  230  he  tra- 
velled into  Greece.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria, he  had  to  encounter  the  o]>en  enmity  of 
Demetrius9  the  bishop  of  the  city.  He  was  first 
deprived  of  his  office  of  Catechist,  and  wascompcllcd 
to  leave  Alexandria;  and  Demetrius  afterwards 
procured  his  degradation  from  the  priesthood  and  his 
excommunication.  The  charges  brought  against  him 
are  not  specified;  but  his  unpopularity  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  obnoxious  character  of  some  of 
his  opinions,  and  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  even  in  liis  lifetime  his  writings  were  seriously 
comipted.  Origen  withdrew  to  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine, where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. Among  his  pupils  at  this  place  was  Gregory 
Thmiroaturgus,  who  afterwards  became  bis  pane- 
gyrist In  235  Origen  fied  from  Caesarea  in 
Palestine,  and  rook  refuge  at  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia, where  he  remain^  ccmcealed  2 years.  It 
w'as  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  a 2nd 
journey  into  Greece,  the  date  of  which  is  doubtful. 
In  the  Decian  persecution  (249 — 251),  Origen  was 
put  to  the  torture ; but  though  his  life  was  spared, 
the  sufferings  which  he  undenvent  hasten^  his 
end.  He  died  in  253  or  254,  in  his  69th  y6ar  at 
Tyre,  in  which  city  he  was  buried. — The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  Origen's  works : 1.  The 
//ejvtp/o,  which  consisted  of  6 copies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  Ut 
column  contained  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  2nd  the  same  text  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, the  3rd  the  version  of  Aquila,  the  4th 
that  of  Symniachus,  the  5th  the  Septuagint,  the 
6ih  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Beside  the  com- 
pilation and  arrangement  of  these  versions,  Origen 
added  marginal  notes,  containing,  among  other 
things,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names.  Only 
fragments  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant ; the 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Mont&ucon,  Paris,  1714. 
2.  JSrr^efr'co/  trorb,  w'hicb  comprehend  3 classes  ; 
1(1.)  Tomiy  which  Jerome  renders  To^iiainia,  ccd- 
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taining  ample  CAmmentorietf  in  which  he  gave  full' 
scope  to  hii  intelltfct.  (2.)  St'^o/ia^  bnuf  notes  on 
detached  passages.  (3.)  popular  expo* 

silions,  chiefly  delirered  At  Caesarea.  In  his  variont 
expositions  Drigen  sought  to  extract  from  the 
Sacred  Writings  their  historical,  luysiical  or  pro- 
phetical, and  moral  signiticance.  His  desire  of 
finding  continually  a mystical  sense  led  him  fre- 
quently into  the  negU^ct  of  the  historical  sense,  and 
even  into  the  denial  of  its  truth.  This  capital  fault 
has  at  all  times  furnished  ground  for  depreciating 
his  labours,  and  has  no  doubt  materially  dmiinivhed 
their  value:  it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  his  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred 
^V filings  is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  which  some  of 
bis  accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  IM  Frin- 
rifiiis  (I1«p«  i'his  work  was  the  great  ob- 

ject of  attack  with  Origen’s  enemies,  and  tlie  source 
from  which  they  derived  their  chief  evidence  of  his 
vnriotiB  alleged  heresies.  It  was  divided  into  4 
bonks.  Of  this  work  some  important  fragments  are 
extant;  and  the  Latin  version  of  Ruflnnt  has 
come  down  to  us  entire;  but  Uaflnus  took  great 
liberties  with  the  original, . and  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  his  version  is  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  Jerome.  4.  Kfhortatio  ad  Martyrium 
(Eij  yapTvpiOP  Tporprw^iKh%  X<f7os),  or  DeMar- 
tyria  (Ilepi  yaprvpiov),  wTitten  daring  the  perse- 
cution under  the  emperor  Maximin  (235—238), 
and  still  extant.  5.  Conira  Cel$um  Libri  VIII, 
(Kord  KfAcroif  rbyoi  i;'),  still  extant.  In  this 
important  work  Origen  defends  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity against  the  attacks  of  Celsut.  [Cblsua.]  — 
There  it  a vnlnnblc  work  entitled  Fhiiocalia  (♦i- 
\oKei\ta\  which  is  p compilation  by  Basil  of  Cne- 
srtrea  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  made 
almost  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
which  many  important  fragments  hare  been  thus 
preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the 
variety  of  their  attainments  than  Origen,  or  have 
been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more  acrimonious 
disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several 
had  refeience  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the 
subject  ot  the  incamapou.  and  to  the  pre*existence 
of  Christ's  human  acml.  which,  as  well  as  tae  pre- 
existence  of  other  human  souls,  he  affirmed.  He 
was  charged  also  wiUi  holding  the  corporeity  of 
angels,  and  with  other  errors  as  to  angels  and 
daemons.  He  held  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  and  ascribed  to  man  a nature  less  corrupt  and 
depraved  than  was  consistent  w’ith  orthodox  views 
of  the  operation  of  divine  gmee.  He  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  restoration  of  the  guilty, 
conceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would  suiTer  eternal 
punishment.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Delanie,  Paris,  1733 — 175?,  i vols.  fo. 

Oringis  or  Oaingit,  prolmbly  the  same  place  as 
Anrinx^  a wealthy  town  in  Hispania  Baelica,  with 
silver  mines,  near  Mnnda. 

Orion  (’Opiwi'),  son  of  Ilyricns,  of  Hyria,  in 
Bocotia,  a handsome  giant  and  hunter,  said  to  have 
been  called  by  the  Boeotians  Candnon.  Once  he 
come  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  in  love  with 
Aero,  or  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Oenopion,  by  the 
nymph  Helicc.  He  cleared  the  island  from  wild 
beasts,  and  brought  the  spoils  of  the  chase  as  pre- 
sents to  hit  beloved  ; but  as  Oenopion  constantly 
deferred  the  marriage,  Orion  once  when  intoxicated 
otTered  violence  to  the  maiden.  Oenopion  now 
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implored  the  assistance  of  Dionysns,  who  caused 
Orion  to  be  tbrowm  into  n deep  sleep  by  scityrs,  in 
which  state  Oenopion  deprived  him  of  his  sight. 
Being  informed  by  An  oracle  that  he  should  recover 
his  sight,  if  he  would  go  towards  the  east  and  ex- 
pose his  eye-liallt  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
Orion  followed  the  sound  of  a Cyclops'  hAmmer, 
went  to  Lemnos,  where  Hephai^stus  gave  to  him 
Cedalion  as  his  guide.  Having  recovered  his  sight, 
Orion  returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on 
Oenopion  ; but  as  the  latter  had  been  concealed  by 
his  friends,  Orion  was  unable  to  find  him,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Cn*te,  where  he  lived  as  a hunter 
with  Artemis.  The  cause  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  either  in  Crete  or  Chios,  is  differently  stated. 
According  to  some,  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion 
for  his  beauty,  enrried  him  off,  but  as  the  gods 
were  angry  at  this,  Artemis  killed  him  with  an 
arrow  in  Ortygia.  According  to  others,  he  was 
beloved  by  Artemis,  and  Apollo,  indignant  at  his 
sister's  affection  for  him,  asserted  that  she  was  un- 
able to  hit  with  her  arrow  a distant  point  which 
he  showed  her  in  the  sea.  She  thereupon  took  aim, 
and  hit  it,  but  the  point  was  the  head  of  Orion, 
who  had  been  swimming  in  the  sea.  A third  ac- 
count, which  Horace*  follows  (Carm.  ii.  4.  72), 
states  that  he  attempted  to  violate  Artemis  (Diana), 
and  was  killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her 
arrowa.  A fourth  account,  lastly,  states  that  he 
boasted  he  w ould  conquer  every  animal,  and  would 
clear  the  earth  from  all  wild  b^ts  ; but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a scorpion  which  destroved  lam.  Aescu- 
lapius attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but  was  slain 
by  Zens  with  a fla>h  of  lightning.  The  accounts 
of  his  fArentage  and  birth-place  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent writers,  for  some  call  him  a son  of  Poseidon 
and  Euryale«  and  others  say  that  he  was  bom  of 
the  earth,  or  a son  of  Oenopion.  He  is  further 
called  a Theban,  or  Tanagmcan,  but  probably  be- 
cause Hyria,  his  native  place,  sometimes  Wlonged 
to  Tanagra,  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  After  his 
death,  Orion  was  placed  among  the  stars  where  he 
appears  os  a giant  with  a girdle,  sword,  a lion's 
skin  and  a club.  The  constellation  of  Orion  set  at 
the  commencement  of  November,  at  which  time 
storms  and  rain  wen*  fre*]nent  ; hence  he  2S  ofiea 
cali«.*ii  nimf.<ositg^  or  oyaoKS's. 

Orion  and  Orus  (’r«^<u.w  and  '*Apos),  names  of 
several  ancient  grammnrinns,  who  are  frequently 
confounded  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however, 
that  w*e  may  distinguish  3 writers  of  these  names. 
L Orion,  a Theban  grammarian,  who  taught  nt 
Caesarea,  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  and  it 
the  author  of  a lexicon,  still  extant,  published  by 
Sturx,  Lips.  1820.^2.  Onu,  of  Miletus,  a gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  2nd  centuiy  after  Christ,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  w'orks  mentioned  by  Suidas. 

3.  Omi,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ 

Orippo,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road 
between  Oades  and  Hispalis. 

Oritao,  Horitae,  or  Orae  (^npcTrai,  *npai),  a 
people  of  Oedrosta,  who  inhabited  a district  on 
the  const  nearly  200  miles  long,  abounding  in 
w ine,  com,  rice,  and  palm-trees,  the  modem  VHoo 
on  the  coast  of  Bcloochistan.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  assert  that  they  were  of  Indian  origin, 
while  others  say  that,  though  they  rtsembled  the 
Indians  in  many  of  their  cuslums,  they  spoke  a 
different  longtmge. 
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Orith^  ('0^/6via\  daughter  of  Erechtheai, 
king  of  Athens,  and  Praxithea.  Once  as  she  bad 
strayed  beyond  the  river  llissus  the  was  seized  by 
Boreas,  and  carried  oiT  to  Thrace,  where  she  bore 
to  lk>rcas  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais. 

Orn^nna  )« ton  of  Cercaphus,  grandson 

of  Aeolus  and  fathar  of  Amyntor,  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Onuenium,  in  Thessaly. 
Prom  him  Amyntor  is  sometimes  called  Ortnenuirs, 
and  Astydamia,  his  grand-daughter,  Ornieuu. 

Ora$M  {’Opvtai : "Opvtdrtjs),  an  ancient  town 
of  Ai^olis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory'  of 
Phlius,  and  1'20  stadia  from  Argos.  It  wiis  origi- 
nally independent  of  Argos,  but  was  subdued  by 
the  Argives  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  o.  c.  415. 

Ornetu  (*Opvc(/r),  son  of  Erechtheus,  father  of 
Peteus,and  grandfather  of  Meneslheus  ; from  him 
the  town  of  Orneae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name. 

Oroanda  ('OpdoFSa:  *Opoaytfvs^  or  wKiir,  Oro- 
andensis),  a mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  S.  E.  of 
Aiitiuchio,  from  which  the  ^Oroandicus  tracUis  ” 
obtained  its  name. 

Oro&tia  ('Opodrtr : 7u5),  the  largest  of  the 
minor  rivers  which  How  into  the  Persian  GuU^ 
formed  the  boundary  between  SusUna  and  Persis. 

Olibiae  (’Opo^iat),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Ku- 
booa,  not  far  from  Aegae,  with  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 

Ord^S  (’Op«4dnr},  the  name  of  2 kings  of  Par- 
thin.  [Ahsacks  XI\\  XVII.] 

Oroetes  (’Opoirifv),  a Persian,  was  made  satrap 
of  Sardis  by  Cysus,  which  government  he  retained 
under  Cambysea  In  b.c.522,  he  decoyed  PoLV- 
CRATB8  into  his  power  by  specious  promises,  and 
put  him  to  death.  But  being  suspected  of  aiming 
at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  order  of  Darius. 

Orontes  {’OftoyrTfs).  L (Xa^tr-el-Asy)^  the 
largest  river  of  Syria,  bos  2 chief  sources  in  Coo- 
lesyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanus,  the  other  fur- 
ther N.  in  the  Libanus ; Hows  N.  E.  into  a lake 
S.  of  Emesa.  aod  thence  N.  past  Epiphania  and 
Apnmea,  till  ne.ir  Antioch,  where  it  suddenly 
sweeps  round  to  the  $.  W.  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  foot  of  Pieria.  According  to  tradition 
its  earlier  name  was  Typhon  (Tiapwi'),  and  it  was 
called  Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it.  — 2.  A mountain  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hyreauia.*— 
S.  A people  of  Assyria,  K.  of  Gaiigamela. 

Ordptu  (’Apctfirdr : 'Clpwros : Orop^i)^  a tow'n  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  Bocotia  and  Attica,  near 
the  Euripus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Boeotians, 
but  was  at  an  early  time  seized  by  the  Athenimis, 
and  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
2 peoples.  At  length,  after  being  taken  and  re- 
taken several  times,  it  remained  permanently  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  is  always  reckoned 
by  later  writers  as  a tuwn  of  Attica.  Its  seaport 
was  Delphinium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopui,  a^ut 
mile  fruni  the  town. 

Ordtltu,  PatUni,  a Spanish  presbyter,  a native 
of  Tarragona,  flourished  under  .\rcadius  and  Ilono- 
rius.  Having  conceived  a W’ann  admiration  for 
St.  Augustine,  he  passed  over  into  Africa  about 
A.  D.  4 13.  After  remaining  in  Africa  about  2 
years,  Augustine  sent  him  into  Syria,  to  coumernct 
the  iiiHuence  of  Pelogius,  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  in  Palestine.  Orosius  found  a warm 
friend  in  Jerome,  but  was  unable  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  Pclagius,  and  was  himself  aiuuhe- 
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matized  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  be 
brought  a formal  chaise  against  Pelagius.  Orosius 
subsequently  returned  to  Africa,  and  there,  it  is 
believed,  died,  but  at  what  period  is  not  known. 
The  following  works  by  Orosius  are  still  extant. 
1.  Hiiioriarum  aUtenus  Fapano$  Libri  T//., 
dedicated  to  Sl  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion 
the  task  w*as  undertaken.  The  pagans  naving 
been  accustomed  to  complain  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Homan  empire  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of 
the  ancient  deities,  whose  worship  had  been  aban- 
doned, Orosius,  upon  his  return  from  Palestine, 
composed  this  history*  to  demonstrate  that  from  the 
earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been  the  scene  of 
calamities  as  great  as  the  Homan  empire  was  then 
sutTcring.  The  work,  which  extends  from  the 
Creation  dow  n to  a.  b.  417,  is, with  exception  of  the 
concluding  portion,  extracted  from  Justin,  Eutru- 
pius,  and  inferior  second-hand  authorities.  Edited 
by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat.  1738.  2.  Lihtr  Apofo- 

ffetiem  de  A rUirii  LiberlaUy  written  in  Palestine, 
A.D.  4lo,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  History 
by  Havercamp.  3.  C*immonitori>Mn  ad  Augu$ti-‘ 
MUM,  the  earliest  of  the  w’orks  of  Orosius,  composed 
soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

Orofpida  or  OrtospSda  (iSierru  dd  the 

highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Sipain, 
b^ran  in  the  centre  of  ML  Idubeda,  ran  first  W, 
and  then  S.,  and  terminated  near  Caipe  at  the 
Fretum  Herculeum.  It  contained  several  silver 
mines,  whence  the  part  in  which  the  Baetis 
rises  was  called  ISiL  Argentorius  or  the  Silver 
Mountain. 

Orplxeaa  (*Op<p<ur>,  a mythical  personage,  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  early  poets,  w*bo  lived  before  the  time  of  Homer. 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  He- 
siodic  poems  ; but  it  already  had  attained  to  great 
celebrity  in  the  lyric  period.  There  were  numerous 
legends  about  Orpheus,  but  the  common  story  ran 
as  follows.  Orpbout,  the  son  of  Oeagrui  and  Cal- 
liope, lived  in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts, 
whom  he  accompanied  *m  their  expedition.  Pre- 
sented with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by 
the  Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  music 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their  places 
to  follow  the  sound  of  his  gulden  harp.  The  pow*er 
of  his  music  caused  the  Argonauts  to  seek  bis  aid, 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  their 
expedition : at  the  soimd  of  hit  lyre  the  Argo 
glided  down  into  the  sea ; the  Argonauts  tore 
themselves  aw*ay  from  the  pleasures  of  Lemnos  ; 
the  Symplegadae,  or  moving  rocks,  which  threatened 
to  crush  the  ship  between  them,  were  fixed  in  their 
places  ; and  the  Coichian  dragon,  which  guarded 
ilie  golden  Hecce,  was  lulled  to  sleep : other  legends 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  read  in  the  Argoaautxca^ 
which  bears  the  name  of  Orpheus.  After  his 
return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  a cave  in  Thrace,  and  employed  him- 
self in  the  civilisation  of  its  wild  inhabitants.  There 
is  also  a legend  of  his  having  visited  Egypt  The 
legends  respecting  the  loss  and  recovery  of  his 
wife,  and  his  own  death,  are  veiy*  various.  Ilii 
wife  was  a nymph  named  Agriope  or  Eurydice. 
In  the  older  accounts  the  cause  of  her  death  is  not 
referred  to.  The  legend  followed  in  the  well  known 
passages  of  V’irgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the 
death  of  Euty'dice  to  the  bite  of  a serpent,  is  no 
doubt  of  high  antiquity ; but  the  iiuruduction  of 
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Amtaeas  into  the  legend  cannot  be  traced  to  anv 
writer  older  than  Virgil  lumtelf.  He  followed  hie 
ln«t  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Hades,  where  the 
chamis  of  his  lyre  suspended  the  tonnents  of  the 
damned,  and  won  back  his  wife  from  the  most 
iiiexonible  of  all  deities  ; but  bis  prayer  was  only 
granted  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should  not 
look  Ijack  upon  his  restored  wife,  till  they  had 
arrived  in  the  upper  world:  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  about  to  pass  the  fatal  bounds,  the 
anxiety  of  love  overcame  the  poet ; he  looked 
round  to  see  that  £un>*dice  was  following  him  ; 
and  he  beheld  her  caught  back  into  the  infernal 
regions.  His  grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurv'dice  led  him 
to  treat  with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who 
in  revenge  tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excitement 
of  their  Ricchanalian  ot^cs.  After  his  death,  the 
Muses  collected  the  fragments  of  his  body,  and 
buried  them  at  Libethra  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly  over  his  grave. 
His  head  was  lbrow*n  into  the  Hebnis,  down  which 
it  rolled  to  the  sea,  and  w*as  home  across  to  Lesbos, 
where  the  grave  in  which  it  was  interred  wrasshow’n 
at  Antissa.  His  lyre  was  also  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  Lesbos ; and  both  traditions  are  simply 
poetical  expressions  of  the  historical  fact  that  Les- 
bos was  the  first  great  sieat  of  the  music  of  the  lyre : 
indeed  Antissa  itself  W'as  the  birth-place  of  Ter- 
pander,  the  earliest  historical  musician.  The  astro- 
nomers taught  that  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  placed 
by  Zeus  among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  these  legends  there 
are  some  points  which  are  sufficiently  clear.  The 
invention  of  music,  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  its  fint  great  application 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  Orpheus  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  introduced,  its  power  over  the 
passions,  and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  intimately 
allied  with  the  very  existence  of  all  social  order, 
~are  probably  the  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the 
whole  legend.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  the  dark 
features  of  the  Greek  religion,  in  which  the  gods 
envy  the  advancement  of  man  in  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  and  severely  punish  any  one  who 
tnnagretses  the  bounds  assigned  to  humanity.  In 
a later  age,  the  conflict  was  no  lunger  viewed  as 
between  the  gods  and  man,  but  between  the 
worshippers  of  different  divinities  ; and  especially 
between  Apollo,  the  symbol  of  pure  intellect, 
and  Dionysus,  the  deity  of  the  senses  ; hence 
Orpheus,  the  servant  of  Apollo,  falls  a victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  Dionysus,  and  the  fury  of  his  wor- 
shippers.-»Orp4»o  hfocietia  and  Mysteries,  About 
the  time  of  the  first  development  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, societies  were  formed,  consisting  of  persons 
called  the  fUlmetrs  of  Orpheus  (of  *Op^<«cof),  who, 
under  the  pretended  guidance  of  Orpheus,  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  They  per- 
formed the  rites  of  a mystical  worship,  but  instead 
of  cotifliiing  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they 

fiiiblished  them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to 
iterary  works.  The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship 
the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed,  was  Dionysus  Za- 1 
greus,  closely  connected  with  Demeter  and  C^ra 
(Persephone).  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems 
related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionyius,  who  was 
combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  w’ith  Hades  ; and 
upon  whom  the  Orphic  theologers  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immortality 
of  the  souL  Bat  their  mode  of  celebrating  this 
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worship  was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites 
of  Bacchus.  Tb^  Orphic  worshippers  uf  Bacchus 
did  not  indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and 
frantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic 
purity  of  life  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with 
Dionysus,  must  be  considered  as  a later  inveotion, 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original  legend,  in 
which  he  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  : 
but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain  the  transition. 

— Many  priems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids  [Onuma- 
CRiTua].  They  are  often  quoted  by  Plato,  and 
the  allusions  to  them  iu  later  writers  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  extant  poems,  which  bear  the  name 
of  Ori^eus,  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  gram- 
marians and  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
but  among  the  fnigmeuta,  which  form  a part  of  the 
collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  period  of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps 
a little  earlier.  The  Orphic  literature,  which  in 
this  sense  may  be  called  genuine,  seems  to  hare 
included  //ymns,  a Tbeogonyy  Oracies^  Ac.  The 
apocry'phal  productions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are,  1.  Aryrmauticay  an  epic  poem  In  1384 
hexameters,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  2.  IlymnSy  87  or  88  in  num- 
ber. in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school.  3.  LWtica  (Atducd),  treats 
of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and  common, 
and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments, 
chiefly  of  the  Tkeogoey.  It  is  in  this  cbiss  that 
we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the  literature  of 
the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a much  later  date.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Hermann,  Lips.  1805. 

Orthlft  ('0/>flta,  or  *OpBmeia)y  a surname 

of  the  Artemis  who  it  also  called  Iphigenia  or 
Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded  ns  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  Her  wo^hip  was  probably  brought 
to  Sparta  from  Lemnos.  It  was  at  the  altar  of 
Artemis  Orthia  that  Spartan  boys  bad  to  undergo 
the  flogging,  called  diamasiigosis, 

OrtlidlXa  (’OpfloKria).  L A city  of  Caria,  on  the 
Moeander,  with  a mountain  of  the  sanie  name, 
whore  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Corians  ac.  187. 
~2.  A city  of  Phoenice,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Eleuthenis,  and  12  Homan  miles  from  Tripolii. 

Orthntf  ('Opflpof),  the  two-lieaded  dog  of  Gery- 
ones,  who  was  begotten  by  Typbon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  slain  by  Hercules.  [See  p.  309,  b.] 

Ortospana  or  -oxn  (’Oprdtrwcu'a ; CabtU9),  a 
considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadae,  at  the 
sources  of  a W.  tributary  of  the  river  Coes,  and 
at  the  junction  of  3 roads,  one  leading  N.  into 
Bactria,  and  the  others  S.  and  E.  into  India.  It 
was  also  called  Carura  or  Cabura. 

(’Oprtryia).  L The  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Artemis  (Diana)  and  Apollo  were 
bom  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  call  the  goddess 
Ortygia^  and  give  the  name  of  Ortygiae  bot'es  to  the 
oxen  of  Apollo.  The  ancients  cunnected  the  name 
with  OrtyjB  (^Opru{)  a quail.  [See  p.  379,  a.] 

— 2.  An  island  near  Syracuse.  [Syhaci/rakJ.«* 
8.  A grove  near  Ephesus,  in  which  the  Ephesians 
pretended  that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom. 
Hence  Propertius  calls  the  Cayiter,  which  flowed 
near  Ephesus,  Ortygius  Cayster. 

Onu.  [Horuh;  Orion. j 

Oaca.  1.  {IJuesca  in  Amigonia),  an  important 
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toMm  of  tho  llergetei  and  a Romjui  colony  in  Hi»- 

faiiia  Turmconeniiis  on  the  road  from  Tnrmco  to 
lerdo,  with  silver  mines;  whence  Livy  speaks  of 
arffenium  Osciewse,  though  these  words  may  perhaps 
mean  silver  money  coined  at  Oaca.»2.  (W.  of 
Hucscar  in  Qmnnda),  a town  of  the  Turdetani  in 
Hispania  Baetico. 

Oflcdla.  [Lkpontii.] 

Oiei  or  Opioi  (*'0(r«roi,  *OmKol\  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tnl>es  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  from  which  they  had  driven  out  the 
Siculi.  Their  principal  settlement  was  in  Campania, 
but  we  also  6nd  them  in  ports  of  lyitium  and  Sam- 
niuni.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Sabines  and 
Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared  from  history  at  a 
comparatively  airly  period.  They  were  called  in 
their  own  Iangur4ie  Uthis.  They  are  identified  by 
many  writers  with  the  Ausones  or  Aurnnei;  but 
others  think  that  the  latter  is  a collective  name  for 
all  the  people  dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the 
Osci  were  a bmnch  of  the  Ausones.  The  Osenn 
language  was  closely  connected  with  the  other  an- 
cient Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed  ; and  it  (,-ontiuued  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people  of  (^mpania  long  after  the  Oscans 
had  disappeared  as  a se(iarate  people.  A know- 
ledge of  it  was  preserved  at  Rome  by  the  Fahulae 
Atellnnae,  which  were  a species  of  (arce  or  comedy 
written  in  Oscan. 

Oil,  a people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the  monn- 
tains  between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Gran,  were,  according  to  Tncitus,  tributary  to  the 
Sarmatians,  and  spoko  the  Panuonian  language. 
Oficerda.  [OssiasRoa.] 

Osiris  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 

and  husband  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus 
they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Kg^'ptian  name  is  said 
to  have  been  llysiris,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean 
^son  of  Isis;”  though  some  said  that  it  meant 
*^mnny-eycd.*'  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  reclaimed  bis  subjects 
from  a barbarous  life  by  teaching  tliem  agriculture, 
and  enacting  wise  laws.  He  afterwoids  travelled 
into  foreign  lands,  spreading,  wherever  he  went, 
the  blessings  of  civilisation.  On  his  return  to 
Egypt,  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  rikI  threw  them  into 
the  Nile.  After  a long  search  isis  discovered  the 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horus  defeated  Typhon,  and 
recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon  had 
usurped.  See  I era. 

Ofiffmli,  a people  in  Gallia  Logdunensis,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Quimp^r  and  Brest. 

Osrt^ia  (^Oeporir^  : *0<rfM>rtrol^  pi. : Pashalik 
n/Or/uk\  the  \V.  of  the  2 portions  into  which  N. 
Mesopotamia  was  divided  by  the  river  Chaborns 
(A'^a^oar),  which  separated  it  from  Mygdoiiia  on 
the  E.  and  trom  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
S. : the  Euphrates  divided  it,  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrheitice,  and  Commngene  ; and  on  the  N.  it 
was  separated  by  M.  Mosius  from  Armenia.  Its 
uacie  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Osroi;s,  an 
Arabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Seleu- 
cidac,  established  over  it  a petty  principality,  with 
Kub!»sa  for  its  capital,  which  lostosi  till  the  reign 
of  Caracalla,  and  respecting  the  history  of  which, 
aae  Abuahos. 
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Oua  (^0<raa : ATusaro,  i.  e.  tty-eAuf),  a celA 
bnited  mountain  in  the  N.  of  Magnesia,  in  Thes- 
saly, connected  with  Pelion  on  the  S.  E.,  and 
divided  from  Olympus  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  vale 
of  Tempb.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Greece^  but  much  less  lofty  than  0)>*mpus.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  legend  of  the  war  of 
the  Giants,  respecting  which  see  Olvmpur. 

Oiset,  with  the  surname  Constantia  Julia^  a 
town  in  Hispania  Raetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Baeiis,  opposite  Hispalis. 

Oasigerda  or  Oaieerda  (Ossigerdensis),  a town 
of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tazraconensis,  and  a 
Roman  municipium. 

Osdgi  {Mwfuiz\  a town  of  the  Turduli  iuHis* 
pania  Baetica,  on  the  spot  where  the  Ihietis  nrst 
enters  Baetico. 

Ossoxi5ba  ( f^stoy  N.  of  Aaro),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the  Tagus  and 
Anas. 

Oste&det  rrprost  Aiicur\  an  island 

at  some  distance  from  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  oppo- 
site the  town  of  SolL 

Oltift  (Ostiensis:  Osfu),  a town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  harbour  of  Rome,  from 
which  it  was  distant  IG  miles  by  land,  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  arm  of  the  river.  It 
was  founded  by  Ancui  Martins,  the  4th  king  of 
Rome,  was  a Homan  colony,  and  eveiiiualiy  be- 
came an  important  and  flourishing  town.  In  the 
civil  wan  it  was  destroyed  by  Marius,  but  it  w-as 
soon  rebuilt  with  greater  splendour  titan  before.  The 
emperor  Claudius  constructed  a new  and  better 
harbour  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Trajan.  This  new  har- 
bour was  called  simply  Porius  Jiomartus  or  Portus 
Aupusti^  and  around  it  there  sprang  up  a flourishing 
town,  also  called  Portus  (the  iuhabitanU  Ponu- 
enses).  The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose  harbour  had 
been  already  partly  tilled  up  by  sand,  now  sank 
' into  insigniticance,  and  only  continued  to  exist 
through  iu  salt-works  {sa-'imie),  which  had  been 
established  by  Ancus  Martius.  The  ruius  of  Ostia 
are  between  2 and  3 miles  from  the  coast,  as  the 
sen  has  gradaally  receded  in  consequence  of  tbo 
accumulation  oi‘  sand  deposited  by  toe  Tiber. 

Ostia  Kill.  [ N ilus.  J 

Ostorios  ScapIUa.  [Scapula.] 

Os^  (Oftrilnus),  n town  iu  Umbria  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Senonea 

X.  Otitdllu  Grassos,  a Roman  general  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  was  praetor  b.  c.  217,  and 
subsequently  pro-praetor  iu  Sicily.  In  215  be 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  laid  w'aste  the  Car^ 
thoginion  coast.  He  was  praetor  fur  the  2nd  time, 
21 4,  and  his  command  wiu  prolonged  during  ibo 
uextSyears.  He  died  in  Sicily,  211. 

L.  OticUltti  Pilittu,  a Roman  rhetorician,  who 
opened  a school  at  Rome  b.  c.  bl,  was  origiunlly  a 
slave  ; but  having  exhibited  talent,  and  a love  of 
literature,  he  was  manumitted  by  his  master.  Cn. 
Pompeius  Magnus  was  one  of  bis  pupils,  and  he 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey,  and  of  his  father 
likewise. 

OtanM  (’Ords^s).  1.  A Persian,  son  of  P(iar- 
naspet.  was  the  first  who  suspected  tiie  imposture 
of  Smerdis  the  Magion,  and  took  the  chief  p.ort  in 
organising  the  conspiracy  against  the  pretender 
(b.  c.  521).  After  the  accession  of  Darius  llys- 
tospis,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Persuin 
force  which  invaded  Samos  fur  the  purpose  of 
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placing  Syloton,  brother  of  Polycratea,  in  the 
goremment.  2.  A Perilin,  §on  of  Sisamne«, 
succeeded  Megabrzus  (b.  c.  506)  in  the  cnminnnd 
uf  the  forces  on  the  sea-coast,  and  took  Byzantium, 
Chalcedon,  Antandrus,  and  I.Junponiuin,  as  well  ns 
the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  He  vraa  pro* 
bably  the  same  Otanes  who  is  mentioned  as  a son- 
in-inw  of  Darius  Hysuispis,  and  ns  a general  em- 
ployed against  the  revolted  lonians  in  499. 

Otho,  L.  Roteiui,  thbane  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  67, 
w'Rs  a w'arm  supporter  of  the  aristocratica)  party. 
He  opposed  the  proposal  of  Oabinius  to  b^tow 
upon  Pomper  the  command  (»f  the  war  against  the 
pirates  ; and  in  the  same  year  he  proposed  and 
carried  the  taw  which  gare  to  the  eqiiites  a sprcinl 
place  at  the  public  spectacles,  in  fourteen  rows  or 
seats  (m  quaUaordccim  pritdAus  sire  ordinibut ), 
next  to  the  place  of  the  senators,  which  was  in  the 
orchestra.  This  law  was  very  unpopular  ; and  in 
Ciccro*s  consulship  (63)  there  was  such  a riot 
occasioned  by  the  obnoxious  measure,  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otho,  BaIvIus.  L X.,  grandfather  of  the  em- 
peror Otho,  was  descende<i  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  the  town  of  Fereniinum,  in  Etruria. 
His  father  was  a Roman  cques ; his  mother  was 
of  low  origin«perhapseven  afreedwoman.  Through 
the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  in  whose  house  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Otho  was  made  a Roman 
senator,  and  eventually  obtained  the  praelorshin, 
but  was  not  advanced  to  any  higher  honour.  ^ 2. 
L.,  son  of  the  {Mveeding.  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Otho,  stood  to  high  in  the  favour  of  Tiberius  and 
resembled  this  emperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that 
it  was  supposed  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He 
was  con^  suffectus  in  a.  d*  .'13;  was  afterwards 

froconsul  in  Africa;  and  in  42  was  sent  into  II- 
yricum,  where  he  restored  discipline  among  the 
soldiers,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Claudius. 
At  a Inter  time  he  detected  a conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed  against  the  life  of  Claudius. » 8.  L., 
snrnamed  TmANtis,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  was  con^ 
sul  52,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  63,  when  he  had 
Agricola  for  hit  quaestor.  It  it  related  to  the 
honour  of  the  latter  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  his  superior  officer,  who  indulged 
in  every  kind  of  rapacity.  On  the  death  of  Oalha 
in  January  69,  Titianus  was  a second  time  made 
consul,  with  his  brother  Otho,  the  emperor.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  pardoned  by  Vi* 
te)lius.«*«4.  IL,  Homan  emperor  from  January 
loth  to  April  16th«  A.D.  69,  was  the  younger  son  of 
No.  2.  He  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  32.  He 
was  of  moderate  stature,  ill-made  in  the  legs, 
and  had  an  effeminate  appearance.  He  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries ; but 
when  the  emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  but  proHigate  Poppoca  Sabina,  Otho  was 
•ent  as  governor  to  Lusitania,  which  be  adminis- 
tered with  credit  during  the  last  10  years  of  Nero's 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  Oalba  when  he 
revolted  against  Nerd,  in  the  hope  of  being  adopted 
by  him  and  succeeding  to  the  empire.  But  when 
Oalba  adopted  L.  Piso,  on  the  10th  of  January, 
69,  Otho  formed  a conipiracr  against  Oalba,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome, 
who  put  Gallia  to  death.  Meantime  Vitellius  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Cologne  by  the  German 
troops  on  the  3rd  of  January ; and  his  generals 
forthwith  set  out  for  Italy  to  place  their  master  on 
the  throne.  When  these  news  reached  Otho,  he 
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marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppose  the  generals 
of  V^iiellius.  The  fortune  of  war  was  at  first  in 
his  favour.  He  defeated  Caecinn,  the  general  of 
Vitellius,  in  more  than  one  engagement;  but  his 
army  was  sulisequently  defeated  in  a decisive  l»attle 
near  Bedrincmn  by  the  united  forces  of  Caecina  and 
Valens,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
at  Brixellum  in  the  37lh  year  of  his  age. 

Othrjf'ides  (’06py<i3i7r).  1.  A patronymic  given 
to  Panthotis  or  Panthus,  the  Trojan  priest  of 
Apollo,  as  the  son  of  Othiys.  —2.  A Spartan,  one 
of  the  300  selected  to  fight  with  an  equal  number 
of  Argives  for  the  possession  of  Tliyrea.  Olhryades 
was  the  only  Spartan  who  survived  the  battle,  and 
was  left  for  dead.  He  spoiled  the  dertd  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  remained  at  his  post,  while  Al- 
Conor  and  Chromiui,  the  two  survivors  of  the 
Argive  parly,  hastened  home  with  the  news  of 
victory,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents  had  been 
slain.  As  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides, 
a general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives  were 
defeated.  Othryadcs  slew  himself  on  the  field, 
being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  sur- 
vivor of  her  300  champions. 

Dthryi  ( O0pws),  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  which  extended  from  Mu  T\^^- 
phrestus,  or  the  most  S.-!y  port  of  Pindus,  to  the 
B.  coast  and  the  promontory  between  the  P.nga- 
saean  gulf  and  the  N.  point  of  Euboea.  It  shut  in 
the  great  Thessalian  plain  on  the  S. 

Otoi,  and  his  brotiier,  Sphlaltet,  are  better 
known  hv  their  name  of  the  Jl5ltl(u.  [Alokus.] 

P.  Orfdlns  Kmo,  the  Homan  poet,  was  bom  at 
Sulmo,  in  the  country  of  the  Pcligni,  on  the  20th 
March,  b.c.  43.  lie  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient equestrian  family,  but  possessing  only  mode- 
rate wealth.  He,  as  well  as  his  brother  Lucius, 
who  was  exactly  a year  older  than  himself,  was 
destined  to  be  a pleader,  and  received  a careful 
education  to  qualify  him  for  that  calling.  He 
studied  rhetoric  under  Arellius  Fuscus  and  Porcius 
Lalro,  and  attained  to  considerable  prnficienev  in 
the  art  of  declamation.  But  the  bent  of  his  genius 
showed  itself  very  early.  The  hours  which  siiould 
have  been  spent  in  the  study  of  jurispmdeiice  were 
employed  in  cultivating  his  poetical  talent.  The 
elder  Seneca,  who  had  heard  him  declaim,  tells  ns 
that  his  orator}'  resembled  a fdlufum  carmen^  and 
that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was  irksome 
to  him.  His  father  denounced  his  favourite  pur- 
suit as  leading  to  inevitable  poverty ; but  the  death 
of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age  of  20,  probably 
served  in  some  degree  to  milignte  his  father's  oppo- 
sition, for  the  patrimony  which  would  have  been 
scanty  for  two  might  amply  suffice  fov  one,  Ovid's 
education  was  completed  at  Athens,  where  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  with  the  poet  Macer,  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  is  a disputed  point  whether 
he  ever  actually  practised  as  an  advocate  after 
his  return  to  Rnme.  The  picture  Ovid  himself 
draws  of  bis  weak  constitution  and  indolent  tern* 
per  prevents  us  from  thinking  that  he  ever  followed 
his  profession  with  perseverance,  if  indeed  at  all. 
The  same  causes  deterred  him  from  entering  the 
senate,  though  he  had  put  on  the  laius  clarut  when 
he  assumed  the  toga  vtnYu,  as  being  by  birth  entitled 
to  aspire  to  the  senatorial  dignity.  ( Trisi.  iv.  1 0.  29.) 
He  became,  however,  one  of  the  TViamnW  Capitales; 
and  he  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Centum- 
viriy  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary  and  eves 
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criminal  caoset ; and  in  due  time  he  woi  promoted 
to  be  one  of  the  Jjecemviri,  who  aMembled  and 
presided  over  the  court  of  the  Cenlumviri.  — Such 
is  all  the  account  that  can  be  given  of  Ovid's  busU 
nesa  life.  He  married  twice  in  early  life  at  the 
desire  of  his  parents,  but  he  speedily  divorced 
each  of  his  wives  in  succession.  The  restraint  of 
a tvtfe  was  iiksome  to  a man  like  Ovid,  who  was 
devoted  to  gallantry  and  licentious  life.  His  chief 
mistress  in  the  early  part  of  bis  life  was  the  one 
whom  he  eelebmies  in  his  poems  under  the  name 
of  Corinna.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Corinna  was  no  less  a person- 
age than  Julia,  the  accomplished,  but  abandoned 
dauehter  of  Augustus.  There  are  several  passages 
in  Ovid's  mores  which  render  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  highly  probable.  Thus  it  appears  that 
his  mistress  was  a married  woman,  of  high  rank, 
but  proAigate  morals;  all  which  particulars  will 
suit  Julia.  How  long  Ovid's  connection  with  Co- 
rinna lasted  there  ore  no  means  of  deciding;  but  it 
probably  ceased  before  his  marriage  with  his  3rd 
wife,  whom  he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  We 
can  hardly  place  his  3rd  marriage  later  than  his  30th 
year,  since  a daughter,  Perilla,  was  the  fruit  of  it 
( Trist.  iii.  7.  3),  who  was  grown  up  and  married 
nt  the  time  of  his  banishment.  Perilla  was  twice 
iimrried,  and  had  a child  by  each  husband.  Ovid 
was  a grandfather  before  he  lost  his  futlier  at  the 
nge  of  90  ; soon  after  whose  decease  his  mother 
also  died.  Till  his  50th  year  Ovid  continued  to 
r<>side  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a house  near  the 
Capitol,  occasionally  taking  a trip  to  Ins  Pelignan 
f.irm.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
large  circle  of  distintruished  men,  but  the  regard 
nnd  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family. 
Hut  in  A.  D.  9 Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by 
All  imperial  edict  U>  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underw'ent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
licinishmcnt  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  {ArsAma^ 
}oria).  It  was  not,  however,  an  ertiUutn^  but  a 
rrUpatio ; that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut  off  from 
ail  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  his  citixenship. 
Tlie  real  cause  of  his  banishment  has  long  exer- 
‘ cised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars.  The  publication 
of  the  An  Amaloria  was  certainly  a mere  pretext 
The  poem  had  been  published  nearly  10  years  pre- 
viously ; and  moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to 
that,  the  OKtensibIc  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with 
it  another  which  he  mysteriously  conceiils.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his  intrigue 
with  Julia.  But  this  is  sufHciently  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  Julia  had  been  an  exile  since  a c.  2. 
Other  writers  suppose  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  intrigue  with  the  younger  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  one  ; and  the  remarkable  fact  that  th» 
younger  Julia  w*as  banished  in  the  same  year  with 
Ovid  leads  vcr\*  strongly  to  the  inference  that  his 
fate  was  in  tome  way  connected  with  hers.  But 
Ovid  states  himself  that  hit  fault  was  an  involun- 
taiy  one;  and  the  great  disparity  of  years  between 
the  poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  impro- 
bable that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  He  may  more  probably  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Julia's  protligacy  by  accident,  and 
by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  instance, 
by  concealing  it,  hare  given  oAence  to  Llvin,  or 
Augustus,  or  both.  Ovid  draws  an  affecting  pic- 
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ture  of  the  miseries  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
hie  place  of  exile.  He  complains  of  the  inhos- 
pitable soi',  of  the  seventy  of  the  climate,  and  of 
the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed,  when  tiie 
barbarians  plundered  the  surrounding  country,  and 
insulted  the  very  walls  of  Tomi.  In  the  most 
abject  terms  he  supplicated  Augustus  to  change  his 
place  of  banishment,  and  besought  bis  friends  to 
use  their  influence  in  his  behalf.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  misfortunes  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Nut  only  did  he 
tinish  hit  Fasii  in  his  exile,  besides  writing  the 
/5<s,  the  Trisiia,  Ej  Ponto^  but  he  likewise 
acquired  the  language  of  the  Oetae,  in  which  he 
composed  some  poems  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they  were  received 
with  tumultuous  applause  by  the  Tomitae.  With 
hit  new  fellow-citisena,  indeed,  he  had  succeeded 
in  rendering  himself  highly  popular,  insomuch  that 
they  honoured  him  with  a decree,  declaring  him 
exempt  from  all  public  burthens.  He  died  nt 
Tomi  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  18.  •••  The 
following  is  a list  of  Ovid's  works,  arranged,  as  far 
ns  possible,  in  chronological  order  : — 1.  Amorum 
Lihri  the  earliest  of  the  poet's  works.  Ac- 
cording to  the  epigram  prefixed,  the  work,  os  we 
now  possess  it,  is  a 2nd  edition,  revised  and 
abridged,  the  former  one  having  consisted  of  5 
l>ooks.  2.  Epiitolae  //eroii/am,  21  in  number. 
3.  Ar$  Ama/on'(f,  or  De  ArU  Amandi^  written 
about  B.  c.  2.  At  the  time  of  Ovid's  banishment 
this  poem  w as  ejected  from  the  public  libraries  by^ 
command  of  Augustus.  4.  Remedia  Amoni,  in  1 
book.  5.  Nux,  the  elegiac  complaint  of  a nut- 
tree  respecting  the  ill-treatment  it  receives  from 
wayfarers,  and  even  from  its  own  master.  6. 
^fetanwrpho»eon  lAbri  XK  This,  the  greatest 
of  Ovid's  poems  in  bulk  and  pretensions,  appears 
to  liave  been  written  between  the  age  of  40  and 
50.  It  consists  of  such  legends  or  fables  as  in- 
volved A transformation,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  last  being  that  emperor's 
change  into  a star.  It  is  thus  a sort  of  cyclic  poem 
made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  connected  into 
one  narrative  thread,  with  much  skill.  7.  Fa$to~ 
rum  Libri  Xll^  of  which  only  the  first  6 are 
extant.  This  work  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  banishment  Indeed  he  had  perhaps  done 
little  more  than  collect  the  materials  for  it ; for 
that  the  4th  book  was  written  in  Pontus  appears 
from  ver.  88.  The  Fasti  is  a sort  of  poetical 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  festivals  oiul 
mrtholog\',  and  the  substance  was  probably  taken 
in  a great  measure  from  the  old  Roman  aunalists. 
The  work  show's  a good  deal  of  learning,  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  Ovid  makes  frequent  mistakes 
in  his  astronomy,  from  not  understanding  the  books 
from  which  he  took  it.  8.  Trittium  Libri  I'.,  elegies 
written  during  the  first  4 years  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  descriptions 
of  his  afflicted  condition,  and  petitions  for  mercy. 
The  lOih  elegy  of  the  4lh  Ibook  is  valuable,  os 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid's  life.  9. 
Fpistolurum  ex  Pmto  Libri  I P.,  are  also  in  the 
elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  substance  as 
the  TristiOy  to  which  they  were  subsequent  It 
must  be  confessed  that  nge  and  misfortune  seem 
to  have  damped  Ovid's  genius  both  in  this  and  the 
preceding  work.  Even  the  rersifleation  is  more 
slovenly,  and  some  of  the  lines  very  prosaic.  10. 
a satire  of  between  GOO  and  700  elegiac 
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renos,  also  written  in  exile.  The  poet  inveighs 
in  it  against  an  enomr  who  had  traduced  him. 
Though  the  varielyof  Ovid's  imprecations  displays 
learning  and  fancy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impression 
of  an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachus.  11.  Con- 
Wo/io  (ui  Liriam  Aitpusiam^  is  colisidered  by  most 
critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is  allowed  on 
ail  hands  to  he  not  unworthy  of  Ovid's  genius. 
12.  Th#  Mrfiicnmina  Faciei  and  Hiificutic*m  are 
mere  fragments,  and  their  genuineness  not  alto- 
gether certain.  — Of  his  lost  works,  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  tragedy,  Atedea^  of  which  only  two 
lines  remain.  That  Ovid  possessed  a gretit  p(»etical 
genius  is  unquestionable ; which  makes  it  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the 
control  of  a sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigour  of  fancy,  warmth  of  colouring,  and  facility 
of  c«'mposition.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spunuineously  his  verses  flowed  ; but  the  facility  of 
conqosition  possessed  more  charms  for  him  than 
the  irksome,  but  indispensable  Labour  of  correction 
and  retrenchment  Ovid  was  the  hrst  to  depart 
from  that  pure  and  correct  taste  which  charac- 
terises the  Greek  poets,  and  their  earlier  Latin 
imitators.  His  writings  al>ound  with  those  false  . 
thoughts  and  frigid  conceits  which  wc  find  so  fre-  | 
quemly  in  the  Italian  poets ; and  in  this  respect 
he  must  be  regnrded  as  unantique.  The  best 
edition  of  Ovid's  complete  works  is  by  Burmann, 
Anistenlam,  1727,  4 vols.  4 to. 

Oxla  Paltu,  is  first  mentioned  distinctly  by 
Ammianus  Mnrcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  of 
AmU  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not  dis-  | 
tinguith  from  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  the  Ozi&nft  Paltu  (i} 

Kifiini)  as  a small  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sogdiana, 
he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  account  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Sra  of  Aml^  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  Pliny's  account  that  the 
gource  (instead  of  the  termination)  of  the  river  Oxus 
was  in  a lake  of  the  same  name. 

Oziani  (‘nfioyo.'  OOftoyoi),  a people  of  Sog- 
diana, on  the  N.  of  the  Oxus. 

Ozli  Montes  (r^  or  tfrn  \ prob. 

Ak  ta^)^  a range  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
f)xu8  and  Jaxartes  ; the  N.  boundary  of  Sogdiana 
towards  Scythia. 

Oztu  or  Oftzns  : Jihemn  or 

Amou\  a great  river  of  Central  AsLo,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographer*,  on  the 
N.side  of  the  Pnrnpamisiis  M.  (//(WuoA’oosA),and, 
according  to  others,  in  the  Einodi  M.,  and  flowed 
X.  W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana 
on  the  X.  and  Baclria  and  Margiana  on  the  S., 
.and  then,  skirting  the  X.  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell  into 
the  C<aspian.  The  %/ikouH  now  flows  into  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  .Sra  of  Arai;  but  there  are 
still  distinct  traces  of  a channel  extending  in  a 
S.  W.  direction  from  the  of  Aral  to  the 
Caspian,  by  which  at  )e.ast  a portion,  and  probably 
the  whole,  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  found  their 
way  into  the  Caspian  ; and  very  prolwibly  the  Sea 
of  Aral  itself  was  connected  with  the  Caspian  by 
this  channel.  The  ancient  geographers  mention, 
as  imp<^>rtant  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  OcHi'S, 
the  MAKGtn,  and  the  Bactru.s  which  are  now 
intercepted  by  the  sands  of  the  Desert.  The 
Oxus  is  a bmad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through 
a considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  funned,  in 
ancient  times,  a channel  of  commercial  intercourse 
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between  India  and  ^V.  Asia,  goods  being  bmnght 
down  it  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the  Cyrus 
and  across  Armenia,  into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies 
also  an  imponant  place  in  history,  having  been  in 
nearly  all  ages  the  extreme  boundary  between  the 
great  monarchies  of  S.  W.  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cynis 
and  Alexander  both  crossed  it ; but  the  former 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  .its  X.  side; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  in  Sogdiana,  though 
for  a time  presen'ed  under  the  Bactrian  kings,  were 
always  reganled  as  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  were  lost  at  the  fall  of  the 
Hactrian  kingdom. — Herodotus  does  not  mention 
the  Oxus  by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
river  which  he  calls  Araxes. 

Oxybli,  a Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of  OalHa 
Xarbonensis,  \V.  of  the  Alps,  and  between  the 
Flnraen  Argentcum  {Argent)  and  Antipolis  (.,4»- 
tdien).  They  were  neighbours  of  the  Salluvii  and 
Decintes. 

Oxydracae  ('O^udpcUai),  a warlike  people  of 
India  intra  Oangem,  in  the  Punjah^  between  the 
rivers  Hydaspes  {Jhelum)  and  Acesinos  (<!Vaa6), 
in  whose  capital  Alexander  wuis  wounded.  They 
called  themselves  descendants  of  Dionysus, 

Ozjflui  (''O(uAof),.  the  leader  of  the  llemclidae 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  ElU.  [See  p.  306,  b.] 

OxyrhynchOf  • liekKeteky  Ru.), 

a city  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile  on  its  W. 
side  {liahr  Yuttttf  ),  It  w*as  the  capital  of  the 
Nomos  Oxyrhynchites,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  tlie  fish  called  oxyiyncbui. 

Ozo^ardana,  a city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a lofty 
throne  or  chair  of  stone,  which  they  called  Tra- 
jan’s judgment-scat 
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FftdLrU.  [HvPACYRia.] 

Pacati&iLa.  [Pkhyuia]. 

Faccliu  or  Pacolna  AstioclmB,  a physician 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who  was 
a pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived  probably 
at  Rome.  He  made  a large  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
a certain  medicine  of  his  own  invention,  the  com- 
position of  which  he  kept  a profound  secret  At 
his  death  he  left  his  prescription  os  a legnry  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  who,  in  order  to  give  it  ns  wide 
a circulation  as  pt^ible,  ordered  a copy  of  it  to  be 
placed  in  all  the  public  libraries. 

Pachea  (ITdx^r),  an  Athenian  general  in  tho 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mylilene  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  B.  c.  427.  On  bis  return  to  Athens  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  condemnation  to  be  certain.  dn»w  his 
sword  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
judge's. 

PachymSrBt,  OBorglos,  an  important  Byrnn- 
tine  writer,  was  bom  about  a.t>.  1242  at  Nicaea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  a priest,  and  oppostMl  the  union  ot 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Pnchvmeres  wrote 
several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  \fi  a 
/ft/ztinliw  Ilittoiy^  containing  an  account  of  the 
emperors  Michael  Palaeologus  and  Andronicuo 
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PaliC>clngiM  the  elder,  in  13  books.  The  style  is 
ffmarkablr  good  end  pure  for  the  ace.  Kdited  by 
PosMnus.  Rome,  1666^ — 1G69,  2 voU.  fob,  and  by 
Beicker,  Donn,  lB3o,  2 vols.  Hvo. 

r :3b^Oi  or  Pach^om  {Capo  Paa$aro\  a pro- 
montoiy  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  one 
of  the  3 pn>montoriet  which  givo  to  Sicily  its  trian- 
^'^^r  hgure,  the  other  2 being  Pelorum  and  Lily- 
b«vfum.  By  the  side  of  Pachynus  was  a bay, 
which  was  used  os  a harbour,  and  which  is  called 
by  Cic»‘ro  Fortui  Pachyni  {Porto  di  Palo), 

Facllua,  t^e  ttanic  of  a fumily  of  the  patrician 
Furia  sens,  mentioaed  in  the  Car'.y  hUtor}'  of  the 
re}»ublic. 

Pacdnu.  1.  Son  of  Orodes  I.,  king  of  Parthia. 
His  history  is  given  under  ARifACKS  XIV.* 
2.  King  of  Parthhu  [ Arsacrs  XXI V.] 

Paotdlot  (IlaKTwAds : SaniUit)^  a small  but 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  Tmolui.  and  flowed  N.  past  Sardis  into  the 
Jlcnnua,  which  it  joined  30  stadia  below  Sardis. 
The  golden  sands  of  Pactoliis  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Lydia  w*as  long  the  California  of  the 
ancient  world,  its  stroams  forming  so  many  gold 
“ washings  j’’  and  hence  the  wealth  of  the  l^ydion 
kings,  and  the  alleged  origin  of  gold  money  in  that 
country.  But  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the 
surface,  and  by  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  W'as  so 
far  exhausted  us  not  to  repay  the  trouble  cf  cob 
lecting  it. 

Pactyas  (nturruar),  a Lydian,  who  on  the  con* 
quest  of  Sardis  (b.c.  546),  was  charged  by  Cyrus 
with  the  collcclimi  of  the  revenue  of  the  province. 
^Vhen  Cyrus  left  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Kcbatana, 
Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians  to  revolt  against 
Cyrus  ; bqt  when  an  army  w*as  sent  against  him  he 
first  fled  to  Cyme,  theu  to  Mytiiene,  and  eventually 
to  Chiris.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  Chians  to 
the  Persians. 

• Pact^e  (riairrw7:  SU  Gcorpc\  a town  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Propontis,  36  stadia 
from  C-ardia,  to  w hich  Alcibiades  retired  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  B.  c.  407. 

Paotylca  (naKTiM«cn)*  the  country  of  the  Pac- 
lycs  (ndJCTvsr),  in  the  N.W.  of  India,  W.  of  the 
Indus,  and  in  the  1 3th  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  is  most  prol>abIy  the  N.K.  part  of  A/~ 
yhaninittn^  about  JellalaUtd. 

H.  PflOBvlaSi  one  of  the  early  Roman  trage- 
dians, was  Wn  about  B.C.  220,  at  Bnindisiura, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  Pacuvius  app<^^rs  to  have  been  brought 
up  at  Brundisium,  but  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  and 
)>oetr}',  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  in  the 
fnnuer  art,  that  a painting  of  his  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  regarded 
ns  only  infiTinr  to  the  celebrated  painting  of  Fabius 
Pictor.  After  living  many  years  at  Rome,  for  he 
was  still  there  in  his  OOtli  year,  he  returned  to 
Brundisium,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
and  died  in  his  native  town,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  B.C.  130.  We  have  no  further  particulars 
of  hii  life,  save  that  his  talents  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Laelius,  and  that  he  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  his  younger  rival  Accius. 
Pacuvius  was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  tragic  poets,  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  56.)  He  is 
especially  praised  for  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts, 
the  vigour  of  his  language,  and  the  extent  of  his 
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knowledge.  Hence  w*e  And  the  epithet  doetu$ 
frequently  applied  to  him.  He  was  also  a favourite 
with  the  people,  with  whom  his  verses  continued 
to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  His 
tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great  Greek  writers  ; 
but  he  did  not  confine  himself,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  a mere  translation  of  the  latter,  but  worked  up 
his  materials  with  more  freedom  and  independent 
judgment  Some  of  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were 
not  based  upon  the  Greek  tragedies,  Imt  belonged 
to  the  class  called  Praeiextatae,  in  which  the  sub- 
jects were  taken  from  Roman  story.  One  of  these 
was  entitled  Pamlu$^  which  had  as  its  hero  L.Ae- 
milius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  fragments  of  I’acuvms  arc  pub- 
lished by  Bothe,  PoiX  Lot.  Scmic.  Fragm,  Lips. 
1»34. 

Pidtu  (Po),  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  w*hose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to 
have  boon  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine  trees  (in 
Celtic  padi)  which  grew  on  its  l^anks.  In  the 
Ligurian  language  it  was  ctilled  Iiodrncu$  or  Zfo- 
diucHi,  Almost  all  later  writers  identified  the 
Padui  with  the  fabulous  Eridantis,  from  which 
amber  was  obtained  ; ami  hence  the  Roman  poets 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the  Padus. 
The  reasLin  of  this  identification  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  Phoenician  vessels  received  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Padus  the  amber  which  had  been 
transported  by  land  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to 
those  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Padus  rises  from  2 
springs  on  the  E.  side  of  Ml  Vesula  {Mouie  Vt$o) 
in  the  Alps  and  flows  with  a general  R-ly  direction 
thrr>ugh  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
it  divides  into  2 parts,  Gallia  Cispadana  and  Gallia 
Transpadana.  It  receives  numerous  affluents,  which 
drain  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  descending  from 
the  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the  Apennines  on  the 
These  affluents,  increased  in  the  summer  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  frequently 
bring  down  such  a large  body  of  w*ater  as  to  cause 
the  Padua  to  overflow  its  bonks.  The  whole  course 
of  the  river,  including  its  windings,  is  about  450 
miles.  About  20  miles  from  the  sea  the  river 
divides  itself  into  2 main  branches,  of  w*hicb  the  N. 
one  was  called  Padoa  (Marstm^  Po  Grande^  or 
Po  delfe  Fornaci)  and  the  S,  one  Olana  {Po 
d\4riano)  ; and  each  of  these  now  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  several  mouths.  The  ancient  writers 
enumerate  7 of  these  mouths,  some  of  which  w’ere 
canals.  They  lay  between  Ravenna  and  Altinum, 
and  bore  the  follow’ing  names,  according  to  Pliny, 
beginning  with  the  S.  and  ending  with  the  N.  1. 
Padusa,  also  called  Augusta  Fossa,  was  a canal  dug 
by  Augustus,  which  connected  Ravenna  with  the  Po. 
2.  Vatrenus,  also  called  Eridanum  Ostium  or  Spine- 
ticum  Ostium  {Po  di  Primaro)^  from  the  town  of 
Spina  at  its  mouth.  3.  Ostium  Caprasiae  (/Wo 
Interiio  di  beU'  Ochio).  4.  Ostium  Ssigis  ( Porto  di 
Magnatacca),  5.  Olane  or  Volane,  the  S.  main 
branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above.  6.  Pad«>a. 
the  N.  main  branch,  subdivided  into  several  small 
branches  called  Ostia  Carbonnria.  7.  Fossae  Pbi- 
lisiinne,  connecting  the  river,  by  means  of  the  Tar- 
tarus, with  the  Aihesis. 

Pad&sa.  [Padus.] 

Paean  (Ilami',  or  ITouws’),  that  is.  “ the 

healing,”  is  according  to  Homer  the  designation  of 
the  phyiicmn  of  the  Olympian  gods,  who  heals,  for 
example,  the  wdunded  Ares  and  Hades.  After 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  word  Paean 
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became  a Bamame  of  AeBculapiuB,  the  god  who  bnd 
the  power  of  healing.  The  name  wa5,  however, 
used  nlfto  in  the  mure  general  sense  of  deliverer 
from  any  evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  applied  to 
Apollo  and  Thanatos,  or  Death,  who  are  conceived 
as  delivering  men  from  the  pains  and  sorrows  of 
life.  \Vitli  regard  to  Apollo  and  Thanatos,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  tiu;e  contain 
Oil  allusion  to  wcucit',  to  strike,  since  both  are 
also  recarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  iia;ne  Pman  was  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chaunted  to 
Apollo  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and  to 
warlike  songs,  which  were  sung  l^fore  or  during  a 
battle. 

Fae&nia  (Ilatat'fa ; naiaviciif),  a demus  in 
Attica,  on  the  E.  slupc  of  Mt.  Hymctius,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Poiidionis,  It  w*as  the  demus  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes, 

Faem&ni,  a people  of  German  origin  in  Qallia 
Celgicn. 

FaaSnea  {Tlaiov€s\  a pow'erful  Tltracian  people, 
w'lio  in  early  tiroes  were  spread  over  a great  pan  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  According  to  a legend 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  they  were  of  Teucrian 
origin  ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Plirv’gian  people,  a portion  of 
which  seems  to  have  settled  in  Europe.  In  Ilunier 
the  Paeoiiiaus  appeor  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
are  represented  as  having  come  from  the  river 
Axios.  In  liistoricnl  times  they  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  fpmtiers 
of  Illyria  to  some  little  distance  £.  of  the  river 
Stryroon.  Tficir  country  was  called  Faednla 
(naiovi'a).  The  Paeonians  were  divided  into  se- 
veral tribes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  go- 
Nenied  by  their  own  chiefs;  though  at  a later 
period  they  appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of 
one  king.  The  Poeonian  tribes  on  the  lower 
ct>urse  of  the  Strymon  were  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.c.  513,  and  many  of  them  were  trans- 
planted to  Phrygia  ; lirt  the  tribes  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  m.aintained  their  independence.  They 
were  long  trimblesome  neighbours  to  the  Mace- 
donian nionarchs,  whose  territories  they  frequently 
invaded  and  plundered  ; but  they  were  eventually 
subdued  by  Philip,  the  hither  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  wlio  allowed  them  nevertheless  to  retaiti 
their  own  moiiarchs.  They  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  kings  till  a much  later  period  ; and 
these  kings  were  often  virtually  independent  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  Thus  we  read  of  their 
king  Audolcon,  whose  daughter  Pyrrhus  married. 
After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
168,  the  port  of  Paconia  E.  of  the  Axius  formed 
the  2nd,  and  the  part  of  Paeonia  W.  of  the  Axius 
formed  the  3rd,  of  the  4 districts  into  which  Ma- 
cedonia was  divided  by  the  Homaiii. 

Faednltu  (naiwi'ios).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  an  archi- 
tect, prolmbly  lived  between  B.  c.  420  and  380. 
In  conjunction  w'ith  Demetrius,  he  tiiiallr  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus, 
which  Chersiphron  hod  begun  ; and,  with  Daphms 
the  Milesian,  he  began  to  build  at  Miletus  a tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  latter  was 
the  famuos  7>u/ymaeu/n,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
mns,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
Miletus.  The  former  temple,  in  which  the  Bran- 
chidae  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  burnt  at  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  army  of  Darius,  493. 
The  oew  temple,  which  was  ob  a scale  only  in- 
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ferior  to  that  of  Artemis,  was  never  finished.  2. 
Of  Mende,  in  Thrace,  a statuary  and  sculptor, 
Nourished  about  435. 

Fadoplod  (IlaidirAai),  a Paconian  people  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Strv'mon  and  the  Angites,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  transplanted  to 
Phrygia  by  order  of  Darius,  b.  c.  513.  Trtey  te- 
tumed  to  their  native  country  with  the  help  ol 
Ari&logorus,  500  ; and  we  hod  them  selllrd  N.  of 
Mu  Pangaeus  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  48U. 

Paerii&det  or  Ftrifidos  (noipioddijr  or  Ilapt* 
(raSr/f),  the  name  of  2 kings  of  Husponis.  1. 
of  Leucon,  succeeded  his  brother  Spariocus  a u 
349,  and  reigned  38  years.  He  coittmued  the 
same  friendly  relations  with  the  Athenians  which 
were  begun  by  his  father  Leucon.  2.  The  last 
monarch  of  the  hrst  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Bos- 
porus. The  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes  induced 
Paerisades  to  cede  his  sovereiLcnty  to  Mithridates 
the  Great.  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  112,  nor  later  than  88. 
Faest&nas  Sintu.  [Pabstim.] 

Faeatom  (Paesianus),  called  Fotiddola  (Ilo- 
crsfSwWa:  nocuiwytaTijs)  originally,  was  a city 
in  Lucania,  situated  between  4 and  5 miles  S.  K. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarui,  and  neur  the  bay 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  (IloaciSw- 
ViOTTiT  itdAirof,  Paestaniis  Sinus : O.  of  iyaltmo). 
Its  origin  U uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  in  ex- 
istence before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Sybarites 
about  b.  c.  524.  It  soon  become  a powerful  and 
nourishing  city  ; but  after  its  capture  by  the 
Lucanians  (between  438  and  424),  it  gradronlly 
lost  the  chanicieristics  of  a Greek  city,  and  its  in- 
hubiiants  nt  length  ceaved  to  speak  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Its  ancient  name  of  Posidouia  was  pnv 
biibly  changed  into  that  of  Pacstuiu  at  this  time. 
Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  founded 
a I^atin  colony  at  Paestum  about  b.  c.  274,  the 
town  gradually  s:ink  in  importance  ; and  in  tlie 
time  of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  beauiifui  msei  grown  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  ruins  of  Paestum  are  striking  and  mngnih- 
cent.  They  consist  <»f  the  romains  of  walls,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  2 fine  temples,  and  of  another 
building.  The  2 temples  are  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  rciuarltaUe  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Foasns  (Ilanrdr),  a town  in  the  Trond,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  deistroyed  before  the  lime 
of  $tral)o,  its  population  having  been  transplanted 
t^>  Lanipsacus.  Its  site  wm  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  {/irirwn-Dcn)  between  Lampsacus  and  Pa- 
hum. 

FaetiilUl,  the  name  of  a family  of  the  Fulvia 
Gens,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Nubilior.  [Nohilior.] 

FaatiU,  a cogiinmcii  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a persmi  who  had  a slight  cast  in  the  eye. 

Faatiu,  Aellos.  I.  F.,  prolialily  the  son  of 
Aelius  Pactus,  a ]>ontifex,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  He  was  plebeian  aedile  u.  & 2H4;  praetor 
2U3;  magister  cquituni  202;  and  consul  2Ul.  In 
his  consulship  he  fought  a l«ule  with  the  Boii.  .and 
made  a treaty  with  the  Ingauni  Ligures.  In  199, 
he  was  censor  with  P.  Scipio  Africonus.  He  after- 
wards became  an  augur,  and  died  174,  during  a 
pestilence  at  Rome.  He  is  mentioned  ns  one  of 
I the  Roman  jurists. » 2.  Sax.,  brother  of  the  ln<«t, 

I ciirule  aedile  200;  consul  198;  and  censor  193 
1 with  Cu.  Celhegus.  He  was  a jurist  of  euiiueiure. 
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mid  a pnid«nt  man,  whence  he  got  the  cognomen 
Cotus.  He  is  dcecribed  in  a line  of  Ennius  as 
**  Egregie  coixlatus  homo  Catus  Aelius  Sextus." 
He  is  enuroernted  among  the  old  jurists  who  col- 
lected or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  which  he  did 
in  a work  entitled  Tripuriita  or  Jw  AcUanum* 
This  was  a work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  w’hich 
contained  the  original  text,  an  interpretation,  and 
the  Legis  actio  subjoined.  It  was  prolwbly  the 
first  commentary  written  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  — 
3.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1.,  was  elected  augur  174,  in 

{>lace  of  his  father,  and  was  consul  167,  when  he 
aid  waste  the  territon.'  of  the  Ligurians. 

Faettif , P.  Autr^nluf,  was  elected  consul  for 
B.C.  6.5  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulla;  but  he  and  Stllla 
were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and 
L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  condemned.  Their 
election  t\as  accordingly  declared  void:  and  their 
accusers  were  chosen  consult  in  their  stead.  En- 
raged at  hit  disappointment  Paetus  conspired  with 
Catiline  to  murder  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Tor- 
quntus ; and  this  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrate  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who  gave  the  signal  prematurely  before  the  whole 
of  the  conspirators  had  assembled.  [Catilina.] 
Paetus  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  Cnti- 
linorian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy Paetus  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share 
he  had  had  in  it ; he  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  to  Epirus,  where  he  was  living  when 
Cicero  himself  went  into  banishment  in  58.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Paetus  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Paatut,  C.  CaeMimItif,  sometimes  called  Cae- 
lonltu,  consul  a.  d.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitius  Corbulo  in  Armenia. 
He  was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king  of  Porthia, 
and  purchased  pence  of  the  Parthians  on  the  most 
di^g^aceful  t4Tms.  After  the  accession  of  Ves- 
ptuian,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
deprived  Antiochus  IV.,  king  of  Coinmagcne,  of 
his  kingdom. 

Paetui  Thrash  [Thaasxa.] 

Pi{;ae  or.PSgaa  (IlaToi,  Att.  riTryal : TToTatof : 
Pmitho)^  a town  in  Megoris,  a colony  from  Megara, 
was  situated  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Alcyonian 
sea,  and  was  the  most  important  town  in  the 
cuuntry  after  Megara.  It  possessed  a good  harbour. 

PagAsae,  called  by  the  Romans  P&g&sa  -ae 
(no7o<yal : lo/o),  a toun  of  ThesKilr,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called  after  it 
Sinus  Fagasaeus  or  Pagasicus  (TIa7<t<rr;Tiir^v 
#cd\iryr:  G.  of  IVo).  It  was  the  port  of  lolcos, 
and  afterwards  of  Pherae,  and  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
ship  Argo.  Hence  some  of  the  ancients  derived 
its  name  from  wijyvvm ; hut  othen  connected 
the  name  with  the  ^untains  (wTrya/)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. — The  adjective  Po/TrtS'^ieiM  is  applied 
to  Jason  on  account  of  his  building  the  ship  Argo, 
and  to  Apollo  because  he  had  a sanctuary  at 
P.igasae.  The  adjective  it  also  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  Thess-alian : thus  Alcestis,  the  wife  of 
Admetus,  is  called  by  Ovid  Papastm  conjnjt. 

Pagraa  (IId7p<u : /y^rcis,  liarpat\  fi 

city  of  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  Ml  Amanus,at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian 
Gates,  on  the  road  between  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria : the  scene  of  the  Iwitlle  between  Alexander 
Dalas  and  Demetrius  Nicator,  d.  c.  145. 
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Paguf  (nd7or),a  remarkable  conical  hill,  about 
500  — 600  feet  high,  a little  N.  of  Smyrna  in 
Ionia.  It  w*as  crowned  with  a shriue  of  Nemesis, 
and  had  a celebrated  spring. 

Palaemon  (noXcupws').  1.  Son  of  Athamas 
and  Ino,  was  originally  called  Melicertes.  When 
his  mother,  who  w'as  driven  mod  by  Hera,  had 
thrown  herself,  with  her  boy.  into  the  sea,  both 
were  changed  into  marine  divinities,  Ino  becoming 
Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Palaemon.  [For  details 
see  Athamas.]  According  to  some,  Melicertes 
after  iris  apotheosis  was  called  Glauciis,  wheri'ns, 
according  to  another  version,  Glaucus  is  said  to 
have  leaped  into  the  sea  from  his  love  of  Meli- 
certes.  The  body  of  Melicertes,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  was  waslied  by  the  waves,  ar 
carried  by  dolphins  into  the  port  Schoonus  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to  that  spot  on  the  coast 
where  the  altar  of  Palaemon  subsequently  stood. 
There  the  body  was  found  by  his  luicle  Sisyphus, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  Corinth,  and  on 
the  command  of  the  Nereides  he  instituted  the 
Isthmian  games  aud  sacrihci'S  of  black  bulls  in 
honour  of  the  deihed  Palaemon.  In  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  it  is  said  that  children  were  tacriiiced  to 
him,  and  the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  had 
something  gloomy  about  it.  The  Romans  identified 
Palaemon  with  their  own  m>d  Portunus,  or  Por- 
tumnus.  [PoRTt^Nus.] 2.  Q.  Bemmius  Pa* 
laoxnon,  a grammarian  In  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  w*as  a native  of  Vi* 
centia  (riceara),  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  wns 
originally  a slave ; but  having  been  manumitted, 
he  opened  a school  at  Rome,  where  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  grammarian  of  his  time,  though' 
his  moral  character  was  infamoua  He  is  twice 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vi.  451,  vii.  251).  Ue 
was  the  master  of  Quintilian. 

Palaeop5Iii.  [Nsapolis.] 

Palaaph&tm  (rioAoiipaTor).  L Of  Athens,  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  ante- Homeric  periM. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  usually  placed  after  Pht^ 
monoe  [Phkmonoe],  though  some  writers  assigned 
him  even  an  earlier  date.— 2.  Of  Pams,  or  Pricne, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  the  work  ^On  Incredible  Tales,”  sfiokeii 
of  below.  *3.  Of  Ahydus,  an  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  loved  by  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  •— 
4.  An  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a grammarian. 
His  most  celebrated  work  was  entitled  7V«>#m 
(TpwiKd),  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  grammarians.  — There  is  extant  a stmill 
work  in  51  sections,  entitled  naAai^avus  rfpl 
dwiffTwr,  or  " On  Incredible  Tale*,”  giving  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legends.  It  is  on  abstract  of  a much  larger  work, 
whicii  is  losL  It  was  to  the  original  work  to 
whi,;h  Viigil  refers  (O’m,  ft8) ; **  Docta  Palae- 
phatui  teslatur  voce  papyrus.”  It  is  doubtful  wiio 
was  the  author  of  this  work  ; but  as  he  atlopts  the 
mtionnliitic  interpretation  of  the  myths,  he  must 
be  Io«>ked  upon  ns  a disciple  of  Evemerus  [Kvb- 
MERUsj,  and  may  thus  have  been  an  Alexandrine 
Greek,  and  the  same  person  ns  No.  4.  The  l»est 
edition  is  by  Westermonn,  in  the  A^/<t<v;ra/<As, 
Brunswick,  1843. 

Palaerot  (TlsAaipdr:  TTaAaipevr),  a town  on 
the  const  of  .Acamania  near  Lciicas. 

PEltMta  (/Wajru),  a town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
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PALAESTINA. 

coast  of  ChaonU,  and  a liitle  S.  of  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  mountains : here  Caesar  landed  hU  furcei 
when  be  crossed  over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  the 
war  ajpiiott  Fompey. 

Paiaeitina  ( naXaiaTiio?,  fiTlaXaurrlyrt  Svptij : 
noAoiorivdi,  Palaestiims«  and  rarely  Palaeatinensis ; 
Paletiine^  or  du  Holif  Land)^  is  the  Greek  and 
Roman  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  UM‘d 
to  denote  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
was  extended  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  Scrip* 
tures  it  is  called  Caaa&n,  from  Canaan,  the  son  of 
Ham,  whose  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants  ; 
the  Land  of  Lmtel,  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
Land  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Romans  usually  called  it  Judaea,  extending  to  the 
whole  country  the  name  of  its  S.  part.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a part  of 
Syria.  Its  extent  is  pretty  well  defined  by  natural 
boundaries ; namely,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 

W.  ; the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  X.  ; the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  E.,  in  the  originnl 
extent  of  the  country  as  defined  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  the  wider  and  usual  extent  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  the  Arabian  Desert  was  its  boundary  on 
the  R. ; and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  deserts 
which  stretch  N.  of  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean : 
here  it  was  separated  from  Egypt  by  the  small 
stream  called  in  Scripture  the  River  of  Egypt 
(prob.  the  brook  El‘Arish\  which  fell  into  the 
Meditemuiean  at  Rhinocolura  {El‘Arish)y  the 
frontier  town  of  Egy^pt.  The  S.  boundary  of  the 
territory  K.  of  Jordan  was  the  river  Amon  (IFody- 
el  Mojdi).  The  extent  of  country  within  these 
limits  was  about  1 1, QUO  square  miles.  The  poll- 
tidil  boundaries  varied  at  dilferent  periods.  By  ' 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  Id), 
the  whole  land  was  given  to  his  descendants,  from 
tkt  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Eu}ihrates  ; but  the  Is* 
laelites  never  bad  the  faith  or  courage  to  take 
permanent  possession  of  this  their  lot ; the  nearest 
approach  made  to  the  renlis.ition  of  the  promise 
was  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
conquests  of  the  former  embraced  a large  part  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  built  Tadmor  (aft.  Palmyra) 
in  the  Syrian  Desert ; and,  for  a time,  the  Eu- 
phrates seems  to  have  been  the  border  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  X.E.  (See  2 Sam.  viit.  3,  1 Chroii. 
xviii.  3).  On  the  VV.  again,  the  Israelites  never  had 
full  posseuion  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a strip  of 
which,  N.of  Mt. Carmel,  was  always  retained  by  the 
Phoenicians  [Phobnicb]  ; and  another  portion  in 
the  S.  W.  was  held  by  the  Philistines,  w'ho  were  in- 
dependent, except  during  brief  intervals.  On  the  S. 
and  E.  again,  portions  of  the  land  were  frequently 
subjugated  by  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  Anm- 
lek,  Edom,  Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  Ac.  Ou  the 
N.,  except  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Palestine  ceased  at  the  & entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Coelesyria,  and  at  M.  Hermon  in  Antilibaiius. — > 
In  the  physical  formation  of  Palestine,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  depression  which  forms 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  [Jor- 
DANBs],  between  which  and  the  Mediternmean 
the  coimtry  is  intersected  by  mountains,  cbi<'fiy 
connected  with  the  Lebanon  system,  and  running 

X.  and  S.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
the  central  range  and  the  W.  coast,  are  some 
comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  as  th»s«  of 
Etdraelon  and  Sharon,  and  several  smaller  valleys  ; 
in  the  S.  of  the  country  the  mountains  gradu^ly 
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subside  into  the  rocky  deserts  of  Arabia  Potraea. 
The  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  hills  axe  extremely 
fertile,  and  were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times, 
I when  the  soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  presen'ed 
I by  terraces  which  arc  now  destroyed  through  m*glect 
or  wantonness.  This  division  of  the  country  has 
only  a few  small  rivers  (besides  mountain  streams), 
which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean : the  cliief  of 
them  are  the  Belus,  just  S.  of  Ptolemais  (A<re), 
the  Kishon,  flooring  from  M.  Tabor,  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  falling  into  the  /li/y  oj 
Acre  N.  of  M.  Carmel,  the  Chorseus,  N.  of  Caesarea, 
the  Konah,  W.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
X.  of  Joppa,  the  Eshcol,  near  Askclon,  and  the 
Besbr,  near  Gnxa.  On  the  E.  of  the  Jordon,  the 
land  rises  towards  the  rocky  desert  of  the  Ilauran 
(the ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills  bordering  the 
Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  ^rtioii,  near  the  river, 
forming  rich  pastures,  watered  by  the  £.  tribu- 
taries of  the  Jordan,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Jlicronmx,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Arnon,  the  last 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea. — The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  were  the  several  tribes  of  Canaanites. 
It  it  unnecessary  to  recount  in  deUiil  those  events 
with  which  we  arc  fiimiliar  through  the  sacred  his- 
tory : the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia 
to  iireas  a stranger  in  the  land  which  God  promised 
to  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  his  and  his 
son's  and  his  grandson's  residence  in  it,  till  Israel 
and  his  family  removed  to  F^gjiit : their  return 
and  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  nf  the 
portion  of  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  the  whole  among  the  12  tribes : the  contests 
with  the  BuiTounding  nations,  and  the  government 
by  Judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  ^ul : the  conquests  of  David,  the  splendid 
rcigii  of  Solomon,  and  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom under  Rehoboam  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
including  2-3rds  of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
all  E.  of  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  including 
the  S.  portion  which  was  left,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  \V.  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a small 
extent  of  Jordan  on  the  E.  : and  the  histories  of 
these  2 monarchies  down  to  their  ovcrtlirow*  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  respectively.  The 
former  of  these  conquests  made  an  important 
change  in  the  population  of  Palestine,  by  the 
removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabiLints  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settlement  in  their 
place  of  heathen  peoples  from  other  parts  of  the 
Assyrnin  empire,  thus  restricting  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  genuine  Israelites  within  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hence  the  names  of  Judaea 
and  Jews  applied  to  the  country  and  the  people  in 
their  subsequent  history.  Between  these  last  and 
the  mixed  people  of  N.  Palestine  a deadly  enmity 
arose  ; the  natural  dislike  of  the  pure  race  of  Israel 
to  heathen  foreigners  being  aggravated  by  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  from  them,  especially  at  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  still 
more  by  the  act  of  religious  usurpation  of  which 
the  remnant  of  the  X.  Israelites  were  guilty  at  a 
later  period,  in  setting  up  a temple  for  themselves 
on  M.  Gerizim  [Samaria].  The  date  assigned 
to  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  0.  c,  721.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (passing  over  its  religious  his- 
tory, which  is  most  important  during  this  period) 
consists  of  alternate  contests  with,  and  submissions 
to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  till 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuebadnexsax 
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and  the  remoral  of  a part  of  iu  people  to  Baby- 
lonia, in  598f  and  the  destmction  of  Jenitalem 
and  the  temple,  after  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in 
588,  when  a ttill  laiT^er  portion  of  the  people  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  while  others  escaped  to 
E^^L  In  584,  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar sent  a further  pK>rtion  of  the  Jews  I 
into  captivity  ; but  there  «*as  still  a considerable  | 
remnant  left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  very  im- 
portant) foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced  ; so 
that,  when  Cyms,  after  overthrowing  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  issued  his  edict  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  ow*n  land  (a  c.  536),  there  was  no 
great  obstacle  to  their  quiet  settlement  in  it  They 
experienced  some  trouble  from  the  jealousy  and 
attacks  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  changeful  dis- 
positions of  the  Persian  court ; but  at  length,  by 
the  efforts  of  Zenibbabel  and  Joshtio,  and  the 
preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  new 
temple  was  finished  and  dedicated,  in  516,  and  Je- 
rusalem was  rebuilt  Fresh  bands  of  Jewish  exiles 
returned  under  Ezra,  458,  and  Nehemiah,  445  ; 
and,  between  this  time  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  , 
conquest,  Judaea  was  repeopled  by  the  Jews,  and 
through  the  tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was 
governed  virtually  by  the  high-priests.  In  B.C. 
332,  after  Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and  Oaza, 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews,  paj'ing  the  most  marked 
respect  to  their  religion.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Eg),*pt 
and  Syria,  the  contests  between  whose  kings  for 
its  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount  here  ; 
but  its  internal  government  seems  to  hare  been 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priests,  until 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  provoked  the 
successful  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmo- 
naeans,  whose  history  is  given  under  Maccasaxi, 
and  the  history  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty,  who 
succeeded  them,  is  given  under  ANTirATXR,  Hx- 
RODiR,  and  Archklaus.  The  later  Asmonaean 
princes  had  r^mined  the  whole  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee  (besides  Idumaea),  W.  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  several  districts  of  Peraea,  Batanea,  Gaulonitis, 
Ituraea,  and  Trachonitis  or  Auranitis,  E.  of  it ; and 
this  was  the  extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But, 
from  B.  c.  63,  w'hcn  Ponipey  took  Jerusalem,  the 
country  was  really  subject  to  the  Romans.  At 
the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  divided  : 
between  his  sons  as  tetiarchs,underthcsanction  of 
Augustus,  Archelaus  receiving  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumaea,  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
and  Philip  Batdnaeo,  Gaulonitis,  and  Trachonitis  ; 
all  standing  to  the  Homan  empire  in  a relation  of 
virtual  subjection,  which  successive  events  converted 
into  an  integral  union.  First,  A.D.  7,  Archelaus  «*as 
deposed  byAugustus,  and  Judaea  was  placed  under  a 
Roman  procurator : next,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and 
bis  government  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
and  was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa 
1.,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  roimd  DamoKUS.  In  39, 
Herod  Antipas  w-as  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his 
tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  j 
Agrippa ; and  2 years  later  he  received  from 
Claudius  the  government  of  Judaea  and  Simaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  wits  reunited  under  a nominal 
king.  On  his  death,  in  44,  Palestine  again  be- 
came a part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Judaea,  which  was  governed 


by  a procurator.  The  Jews  were,  however,  most 
turbulent  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  at 
last  they  broke  out  into  a general  rebellion,  which, 
after  a most  sanguinary  war,  was  crushed  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus ; and  the  latter  took  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  70.  Under  Constantine,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  afresh  into  the  three  provinces 
of  P.  Prima  in  the  centre,  P.  Sccnndn  in  the  N., 
and  P.  Tcrtia,  the  S.  of  Judaea,  with  Idumaea. 

Palamddlf  (noAcm^Svir).  L Son  of  Nauplius 
and  Clymene.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy ; but  Agamemnon,  Dio- 
m^es,  and  Ulysses,  envious  of  his  fame,  caused 
a captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palamedes  a letter 
in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a sonant 
of  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  under  his 
master's  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedes  of 
treachery ; upon  searching  his  tent  they  found 
the  letter  which  they  themselves  had  dictated  ; 
and  thereupon  they  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to 
death.  When  Palamedes  was  led  to  death,  he 
exclaimed,  ^ Truth,  I lament  thee,  for  thou  hast 
died  even  before  roe.*'  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions, it  was  Ulysses  alone  who  hated  and 
persecuted  Palamedes.  The  cause  of  this  hatred 
is  also  stated  differently.  According  to  tome, 
Ulysses  haled  him  because  he  had  been  compelled 
by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy;  according 
to  others,  because  be  had  been  severely  censured 
by  Palamedes  for  returning  with  empty  bands 
from  a foraging  excursion  into  Thrace.  The 
manner  in  which  Palamedes  perished  is  likewise 
related  differently.  Some  say  that  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  induced  him  to  descend  into  a well, 
where  they  pretended  they  had  discovered  a trea- 
sure, and  when  he  was  below  they  cast  stones 
upon  him,  and  killed  him  ; others  state  that  he 
was  dreamed  by  them  whilst  fishing ; and  others 
that  he  a*os  killed  by  Paris  with  an  arrow.  The 
place  where  be  a*as  killed  is  either  Colonae  in 
Troas,  or  in  Tenedos,  or  at  Geraestus.  The  story 
of  Palamedes,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
seems  to  have  been  first  related  in  the  Cypria,  and 
was  afterwards  developed  by  the  tragic  poets, 
especially  by  Euripides,  and  lastly  by  the  sophists, 
who  lik^  to  look  upon  Palamedes  as  their  pattern. 
The  tragic  poets  and  sophists  describe  him  as  a 
sage  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a poet ; and  he  is 
said  to  have  invented  light-houses,  measures,  scales, 
the  discus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the  art  of  regu- 
lating sentinels.  ~ 8.  A Greek  grammarian,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  introduces  him 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  hii  work. 

Palatlntzi  Ilona.  [Roma.] 

Pilatinm.  [Roma.] 

Pale  (nd\n  : naAcit,  Ion.  TloX/f  r,  Att  IlaAfit, 
in  Polyb.  TIaAatm:  nr.  Liruri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
4 cities  nf  Ccphallen'a,  situated  on  a height  op- 
posite Zacymhus. 

Palee,  a Homan  divinity  of  flocks  and  shep 
herds,  is  described  by  some  as  a male,  and  by 
others  as  a female  divinity.  Hence  some  modem 
writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  w*as  a combination 
of  both  sexes ; but  such  a monstrosity  is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  religion  of  the  Homans.  Some  of 
the  rites  performed  at  the  festival  of  Pales,  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  birth-day 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that 
I the  divinity  was  a female ; but  besides  the  expreta 
statements  to  the  contrary,  there  are  also  other 
reasons  for  bdieving  that  Pales  was  a male  divi- 
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nity.  Tb«  name  Menu  to  be  c<mneeted  with 
Pa)atimu»  the  centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of 
Rome,  and  the  god  himself  wai  with  the  Romans 
the  embodiment  of  the  same  idea  as  Pan  among 
the  Greeks.  Respecting  the  festiTal  of  the  Palilia 
see  OieL  of  A ntiq.  a v. 

PalioSitiui,  LeUlaa.  [Lollius.] 

PaRoi  (noXixei),  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin  sons 
of  Zeoi  and  the  nymph  Thalia,  the  daughter  of 
Hephseatua  Sometimes  they  are  called  sons  of 
Hephaestus  by  Aetna,  the  daughter  of  Oceaaui. 
Th^ia,  from  fear  of  Hera,  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth  ; her  prayer  was  granted  ; but  in 
due  time  she  Mnt  forth  from  the  earth  twin  buys, 
who,  according  to  the  absurd  etmology  of  the 
ancients,  were  called  DoAutol,  from  rov  wiXty 
IxMiiaL  They  were  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mt  Aetna,  near  Palice;  and  in  the 
earliest  tiroes  human  sacritices  were  offered  to 
them.  Their  eanctuary  was  an  asylum  for  lan- 
away  slaves,  and  near  it  there  gushed  forth  from 
the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains,  called  Deilloi, 
or  brothers  of  the  Palici ; at  which  solemn  oaths 
were  taken.  The  oaths  were  written  on  tablets, 
and  thrown  into  one  of  the  fountains ; if  the  tablet 
swam  on  the  water,  the  oath  was  considered  tn  be 
true,  but  if  it  sank  down,  the  oath  was  regarded 
as  a peiyury,  and  was  believed  to  be  punish^  in- 
stantar>eou^y  by  blindness  or  death. 

Palin tlnun  \C.  Pa/iaaro),  a promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Lucania,  which  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Paiinurus,  the  son  of  Jasut, 
and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Aeneas,  who  fell  into  the 
•ea,  and  was  uurde^  on  the  coast  by  the  natives. 

Pallaadpaa  (IlaAAcucdirat),  a canal  in  Baby- 
lonia, cut  from  the  Euphrates,  at  a point  800  stadia 
< HO  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Babylon,  W.-w*ard  to  the 
edge  of  the  Arabian  DeMit,  where  it  lost  itself  in 
marshes. 

PallUai  (llaAXdlai),  the  author  of  a large 
number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was 
a pagan  and  an  Alexandrian  grammarian.  He 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  epigrams  be  speaks 
of  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  as  still  alive. 
Hypatia  was  murdered  in  a.  o.  415. 

PalUdloJii  (noAXoSior),  properly  any  image  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  gene^Iy  applied  to 
an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  was  kept 
hidden  and  secret,  and  was  revered  as  a pledge  of  the 
siifety  of  the  town,  where  it  existed.  Among  these 
ancient  images  of  Pallas  none  is  more  celebrated  than 
She  Trojan  Palladium,  cmiceming  which  there  was 
the  following  tradition.  Athena  was  brought  up 
by  Triton;  ahd  when  his  daughter,  Pallas,  and 
Athena  were  once  arestling  together  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  2^us  interfered  in  the  stnicgle,  and 
sudoenly  held  the  aegis  before  the  face  ol  Pallas. 
Pallas,  while  looking  up  to  Zeua,  was  wounded  by 
Athena,  and  died.  Athena  in  her  sorrow  caused 
an  image  of  the  maiden  to  be  made,  round  which 
she  hang  the  aegis.  When  Eleetra  had  come  as 
a sup]»liaot  to  the  Palladium,  Zeus  hurled  it  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  earth,  because  it  bad  been 
sullied  by  the  bands  of  one,  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  upon  the  earth  at 
Troy,  when  llus  was  just  beginning  to  build  the 
city,  llus  erected  a sanctuary  to  it.  According 
to  some,  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Klcctm.  and 
according  to  others  it  was  given  by  Zeus  to  Dar- 
danus.  The  image  itself  is  said  to  have  >>een  3 
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cubits  in  height,  with  its  legs  close  together,  and 
bolding  in  its  ritrht  hand  a spear,  and  in  the  left  a 
spindle  and  a distaff.  This  Palladium  remained 
at  Troy  until  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  contrived  to 
carry  it  away,  b^use  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
so  long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred  trea- 
sure. According  to  some  accounts  Troy  contained 
two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  carried  off  by 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  while  the  other  was  con- 
veyed by  Aeneas  to  Italy,  or  the  one  taken  by 
the  Greeks  was  a mere  imitalion,  while  that  which 
Aeneas  brought  to  Italy  was  the  genuine  image. 
But  this  twofold  Palladium  was  probably  a mere 
invention  to  account  for  its  existence  in  more  than 
one  place.  Several  towns  both  in  Greece  and  Italy 
claimed  the  honour  of  possesaing  the  genuine 
Trojan  Palladium  ; as  for  example,  Argos  and 
Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that  Demopbon 
took  it  from  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy. 
[Dimophon.]  This  Palladium  at  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  different  from  another  image  of  Pallas 
there,  which  was  also  called  Palladium,  and  stood 
on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of  Rome, 
Laviniuro,  Lucerio,  and  Sins  likewise  pretended 
to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

nU&dlui  (noAAddios).  •>•1.  Of  Methone,  a 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  theGreat»2.  Bishop  of  Helenepolit, 
in  Bithynia,  to  which  he  was  raised  a.  o.  400. 
He  was  ordained  by  Chrv'sostom;  and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter.  Palladius  was  accused  of 
bolding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and.  fearful  of  the 
violence  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Rome,  405. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  ventured  to  return  to  the 
East,  but  arrested  and  banished  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  rc- 
storod  to  his  bishopric  of  Helenopolis,  from  which 
he  was  translated  to  that  of  Aspona  or  Aspuna  in 
Galatia,  perhaps  about  4 10  or  420.  Three  works 
in  Greek  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Palladius ; but  there  has  been  considerable 
dispute,  whether  they  were  written  by  one  indi- 
vidual or  more:  — (1.)  //wfond  Latmamt^ 
Lau$iac  //ti^ory,**  so  called  from  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  Iaosus,  a chamberlain  at  the  imperial 
court.  This  work  contains  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Helenopolis. 
It  gives  biographical  notices  or  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  a number  of  ascetics,  with  whom  Palladius 
was  personally  acquainted,  or  concerning  whom  he 
received  information  from  those  who  had  known 
them  personally.  Edited  by  Meurtius,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1616.  (2.)  7^  Lift  of  Chrytotiom^  was  probably 
written  by  a different  person  from  the  bishop  of 
Helenopolia  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680. 
(3.)  /As  (ifnlibut  Induie  et  Braymanihut  {Brak^ 
moms).  The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  the  writer  himself  bad  visited 
India.  Edited  by  Comerariut  in  LiUr  6'fiosto- 
lofficu*^  8vo.  Lips,  mithout  date  ; and  by  Bissaeus, 
London,  1665. » 3.  Sumainod  latrotophinfa,  a 
Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life  nothing  it 
knowm.  He  lived  after  Galen.  We  possess  3 
works  commonly  attributed  to  him : namely,  2 
books  of  commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  and  a short 
treatise  on  Fevers,  alt  of  which  are  token  chiefly 
from  Galen. — 4.  Palladittt  BatUIoi  Taurus 
Aemili&xius,  the  aiulior  of  a treatise  Be  Bt 
Rustica^  in  the  form  of  a Farmer's  Calendar,  the 
various  operations  connected  with  agriculture  and 
a rural  life  being  arranged  in  regular  order,  miy 
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cording  to  the  teaeoni  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
performed.  It  ie  comprised  in  14  books : the  first 
is  (iiirodiictory,  the  12  following  contain  the  duties 
of  the  12  months  in  succession,  commencing  with 
January  ; the  lost  is  a poem,  in  B5  elegiac  couplets, 
upon  the  art  of  grafting  {IM  insihone).  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  taken  from 
Columella.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncertain  ; 
btit  it  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The 
work  wasTcr)'  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  Edited 
in  the  Serif^tores  Hei  Hustieae  by  (iesner,  Lips. 
17B3  ; reprinted  by  Emesti  in  1773,  and  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794. 

Pallantla  ( Paliantinus : Pdencia\  the  chief 
toum  of  the  Vacesu^i  in  the  N.  of  Hi^paniaTarnico- 
nensis,  and  on  a tributary  of  the  Durius. 

PallantTaa  and  P&U^tifl,  patrontToics,  given 
to  Aurora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

Pailuitium  (noXAd^rios':  noAAoi^isi/r),  an 
aucient  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Tegea,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Erander 
is  said  to  have  come  from  this  place,  and  to  have 
ralleil  the  town,  which  he  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  Pailantium  (afterwards  PalaniXum  and 
Paladum)^  after  the  Arcadian  town.  On  the  foun- 
dation of  Megalopolis,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  settled  in  the  new  city  ; and  the  town 
remained  almost  deserted,  till  it  was  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  exempted  from  taxes  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  comiection  with  the  imperial 
city. 

PallM  (ndAAar).  — L One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Crius  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  father 
of  Zelus,  CratoB,  fiia,  and  Nice.~2.  A giant, 
slain  by  Athena  in  the  battle  with  the  gods.«*8. 
According  to  some  traditions,  the  father  of  Athena, 
who  slew  him  when  he  attempted  to  violate  her. 
^4.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  grandfather  of  Evander, 
is  said  to  hare  founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia.  Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poets 
Pdlaniiitt  keroi.^b.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  aliv 
of  Aeneas,  was  slain  by  the  Rutulian  Tumus. 

Son  of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Clytus  and  Butes.  His  2 sons  were  sent  with 
Ophalus  to  implore  assistance  of  Aeacus  against 
Minos.  Pallas  w'as  slain  by  Theseus.  The  cele- 
brated family  of  the  Fallanlidae  at  Athens  traced 
their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

F&llii  (IlaAAdv),  a surname  of  Athena.  In 
Homer  this  name  always  apwars  united  with  that 
of  Athena,  as  TIoAX^t  ‘ABifin}  or  IlaAA^f 
rcut}  ; but  in  later  writers  we  also  find  Pallas 
alone  instead  of  Athena.  Some  ancient  wruers 
derive  the  name  from  wdAXeir,  to  brandish,  in 
reference  to  the  goddess  brandishing  the  spear  or 
aegis,  others  derive  it  from  the  giant  Pallas,  who 
was  slain  by  Athena.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  same  word  as  wdXAof,  L e.  a 
virgin  or  maidbn. 

PallM,  a favourite  freodman  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunction  with  another  freedman. 
Narcissus,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. After  the  death  of  Messalina,  Pallas  per- 
suaded the  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrippirm  ; and 
as  Narcissus  had  been  opposed  to  this  marriage,  he 
now  lost  bis  former  power,  and  Pallas  and  Agrip- 
pina l»ecame  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
was  I’alUs  who  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  the 
young  Doinitius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Nero), 
the  son  of  Agrippina  ; and  it  was  doublleu  with 
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the  assistance  of  Pallas  that  Agrippina  poisoned 
her  husband.  Nero  soon  after  his  accession  be- 
came tired  of  his  mother's  control,  and  as  one  step 
towards  emancipating  himself  from  her  authority, 
be  deprived  Pallas  of  all  his  public  offices,  and 
dismissed  him  from  the  palace  in  5(>.  He  was 
sufifered  to  live  unmolested  for  some  years,  till  at 
length  his  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapacity  of 
Nero,  who  had  him  removed  by  poison  in  63. 
His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  become  proverb'al,  as 
w*e  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (i.  107),  pot- 
jrirfeo  pfiu  Pailante  ei  Luipiio.  The  brother  nf 
Pallas  was  Antonius  or  Claudius  Felix,  who  was 
appointed  by  Claudius  procurator  of  Judaea, 
j [Frlix,  .\NT0NIU8.] 

I Pallns  Laeus.  [Triton.] 

I PallSltd  (IloXX^i^).  L (noXXfis'aTot,  rioxx^- 
viov),  the  moat  W.-ly  of  the  3 peninsulas  running 
out  from  Cbalcidice  in  Macedonia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  called  Phlegm  (♦Xrypa),  and 
on  the  narrow  isthmus,  which  connected  it  with 
the  main  land,  stood  the  important  town  of  Poti- 
daeo.<»S.  (lleiXXuesdf,  rarely  naXXtieoTor),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochia, 

I was  situated  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Pentelicus,  a 
I few  miles  S.  W.  of  Momthon.  It  possessed  a 
; terojde  of  Athena,  sumamed  PailmU  (naXXyisH) 

, from  the  place  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  took 
place  the  contest  between  Pisistratus  and  the  party 
opposed  to  him. 

Palma  (Palma\  a Roman  colony  on  the  S.W, 
coast  ntf  the  island  Balearis  Major 

Falmarla  {Palmamofa)^  a small  uninhabited 
island  off  the  coast  of  Latium  and  the  promontory 
Circeium. 

Palmyra  (ndXuppa : ITaX^i^init.  PalmyrSnus : 
0.  T.  Tadmor : 7<Wmor,  Ru.),  a celebmted  city  of 
StTia,  stood  in  an  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert, 
wfaieh  from  its  position  must  have  been  in  tlie 
earliest  times  a halting  place  for  the  caravans  be- 
tween Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon 
built  a city,  which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmor, 
that  is,  the  city  of  palm-trtee ; and  of  this  name 
the  Greek  ndXMupa  is  a translation.  It  lies  in  34^ 
18'  N.  lat,  and  38®  I4'E.  long.,  and  was  reckoned 
237  Roman  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  176 
N.E.  of  Damascus,  80  E.  of  Emesa,  and  1 13  S.E. 
of  Apamco.  With  the  exception  of  a tradition 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnexcar,  we  bear 
nothing  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  government  of  the 
East  by  M.  Antonius,  w'ho  marched  to  surprise  it, 
but  the  inhabitants  retreated  with  their  moveable 
property  beyond  the  Eupbmtes.  Under  the  e.irly 
Homan  emp<*rors  it  was  a free  city  and  a groat 
commereial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  border 
between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominions  gave 
it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  but  also  sub- 
jected it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  Under  Hadrian 
and  the  Amonines  it  was  highly  favoured  and 
reached  its  greatest  splendour.  The  history  of  its 
temporary  ele\’aiion  to  the  rank  of  a capital,  in  the 
3rd  century,  is  related  under  OoKNATHua  and  Xs- 
N’oBiA.  On  its  capture  hy  Aurcliaii,  in  270,  it  was 
plundered,  and  soon  afterwards  an  insurrection  of 
its  inhabitants  led  to  its  partial  destruction.  It 
was  fiiitifiod  by  Justinian,  but  never  recovered 
from  its  fall.  In  the  Arabian  conquest  it  w'as  one 
of  the  first  cities  taken  ; but  it  was  still  inhabited 
by  a small  population,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Timotir  (Tamerlane)  in 
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1400.  It  hat  long  been  entirelr  deiorted,  except 
when  a horde  of  Bedonint  pitch  their  tenu  among 
itt  iplendid  mini.  Those  mint,  which  form  a 
most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  are 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly  inferior  in  the 
style  of  architecture,  as  well  at  in  grandeur  of 
effect,  to  those  of  Baalbek  [HKLZOPOLit],the  sister 
deserted  city  of  Syria.  The  finest  remains  are 
those  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ; the  most  interest* 
ing  are  the  square  lepulcbml  towers  of  from  3 to 
5 stories.  The  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  are  traceable  to  some  extent ; and  there  are 
several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Palmyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and  one 
or  two  in  Latin.  The  surrounding  district  of 
PalmyrSne  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from  the 
E.  border  of  Coelesyria  to  the  Euphrates. 

Pamltiu  (Tld^iffot).  L A southern  tributary  of 
the  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  — 2,  {Pirnat3a)„  the  chief 
river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  coun- 
try, 40  stadia  E.  of  llhome,  flows  first  S.  W.,  and 
then  S.  through  the  Mestenian  plain,  and  falls 
into  the  Messonian  gulf.  — 3.  A small  river  in 
I*;iconia,  fulls  into  the  Messenian  gulf  near  Leuc- 
tra.  It  was  at  one  time  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween Laccuia  and  Messenia. 

Pamphla  or  Puaphlum  (no^^o,  FTdu^tov),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians. 

Pampblla  (Tla^fxn).  a female  historian  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  She  is  descril>ed  by  tome  writers  as  a 
native  of  Epidaurus,  by  others  as  an  Egyptian. 
Her  principal  work,  of  which  Phoiius  has  given 
some  extracts,  was  a kind  of  Historical  Miscellany 
(entitled  ovu^iKrmv  [<rrop:HS»vviroiiyy]^6,T^vXiiyoi\ 
It  was  not  arranged  according  to  subjects  or  ac- 
cording to  any  settled  plan,  but  it  was  more  like  a 
common-place  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  in- 
formation was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer.  Modem  Kholars  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Pamphila,  from  a statement  in 
her  work,  presened  by  A.  Gellius  (xv.  23 \ by 
which  is  ascertained  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Hel- 
lanicui,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  respectively. 

P&mpbHaf  (ndu^Xor).  L A disciple  of 
Plato,  who  is  only  remembered  by  the  ciraim- 
stance  that  Epicurus,  when  a young  nmn,  heard 
him  at  Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  speak  of  him 
with  great  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
to  owe  anything  to  bis  instruction  ; for  it  was  the 
great  boost  of  Epicurus,  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  bis  own  philosophy.— 2.  An  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,  and  the 
author  of  a lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
lexicon  of  Heiychius.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  1st  contur}'  of  our  era.— 8.  A philosopher 
or  grammarian  of  Nicopolit,  the  author  of  a work 
on  agriculture,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
fragments  in  the  Ceopoaifti.  — 4.  Presbyter  of 
Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and  martyr,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  with  Eusebius,  who,  ns  a 
memorial  of  this  intimacy,  auuroed  the  surname  of 
Pamf^itua.  [EusKfiius.]  He  suffered  martyrdom 
A.  D.  307.  The  life  of  Pamphilut  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  biblical 
literature.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower 
of  Origen.  He  formed,  at  Caesarea,  an  impor- 
tant public  library  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this 
library  were  the  Teiraj>la  and  Nexapia  of  Origen, 
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from  which  Pamphilus,  in  conjunction  with  Euse- 
bius, formed  a new  recension  of  the  Septusgint, 
numerous  copies  of  which  w*ere  put  into  circulation. 
— 5.  Of  Amphipolis,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished  about  a c.  390 — 
350.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Kupoinpus,  the 
founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  fur 
the  establishment  of  which,  however,  Pamphilus 
seems  to  have  done  much  mure  than  even  Eupomptis 
himself.  Of  his  own  works  M*e  have  most  seamy 
accounts  ; but  as  a teacher  of  his  art  he  was  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  ancient  masters.  According 
to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  artist  who  possesst  d 
a thorough  act^iuaiutance  with  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  especially  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
without  which  he  used  to  say  that  the  art  could 
not  be  perfected.  AH  science,  therefore,  which 
could  in  any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect 
artist,  was  included  in  his  course  of  instruction, 
which  extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the 
fee  was  no  less  than  a talent.  Among  those  who 
paid  this  price  for  his  tuition  were  Apelles  and 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  school  of  Pam- 
philus remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  but  also  for 
the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  accuracy  in 
drawing. 

Psumphda  (nd^^r),  a mythical  poet,  who  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  later  than  Olen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected  par- 
ticularly with  Attica. 

Fampb^Ua  (Ila^vAfa: 

Aior,  Pamph^lTns),  in  its  original  and  more  re* 
stricted  sense,  was  a narrow  strip  of  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a sort  of  arch  along  the 
Sinus  Pampbyllus  (G.</w4</o/ia),  between  Lyda 
on  the  W.,  and  Cilicia  on  the  R.,  and  on  the  N. 
bordering  on  Pisidia.  Its  bonndaries,  as  commnnly 
stated,  were  Mt.  Climax  on  the  W.,  the  river 
Melas  on  the  E.,and  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus  on  the 
N. ; but  the  statements  are  not  teiy*  exact : ii<trnbo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Pamphylm  a length  of  640 
stadia,  from  Olbia  on  the  W.  to  Ptolenm'is,  some 
distance  K.  of  the  Meins,  and  he  makes  its  width 
barely  2 miles ; and  there  are  still  other  different 
accounts.  It  was  a I)elt  of  mountain  const  land, 
intersected  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurus 
in  a short  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a cnti- 
sidorab!?  body  of  water:  the  chief  of  them,  going 
from  W.  to  E.,  were  the  CAT.4nRHACTER,  Cks- 
TKV\  Eurvwedon,  and  Mii.a9*[Xo.  6).  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  a mixture  of  races,  whence 
their  name  Tldu^uAoq  q/" ali  races  ( the  genuine  old 
form,  the  other  in  -loi  is  later).  Brides  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  of  the  Semitic  (Syro-Arabian) 
family,  and  Cilicians,  there  were  very  early  Greek 
settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies  in  the  land.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  the  first  Greek  settlenients  to  Mop- 
sua,  after  the  Trojan  War,  from  whom  the  country 
was  in  early  timet  called  Mopcopift.  It  was  suc- 
cessively a part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Greco- 
Syrian,  and  Pergamene  kingdoms,  and  passed  by 
the  will  of  Attains  III.  to  the  Homans  (b.  c.  1 30), 
under  whom  it  was  made  a province  ; hut  this  pro- 
vince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Pisidia  and  Isnu- 
ria,  and  afterw*ards  a part  of  Lycia.  Under  Con- 
stantine Pisidia  wras  again  separated  from  Pam- 
phylia. 

Fampb^Uum  Mare,  Pampbflluj  Sintti  (rh 
Tlau^vAiop  xcAoyor,  Ila^^i/Aier  a^Awos:  Gulf 
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Ad(Jia.\  the  great  gulf  formed  in  the  3.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  direction  of  Taurus  chain 
and  by  Mt  ^lyma.  between  the  Pr.  Sacrum  or 
Chelidonium  (C.  KMulouia)^  the  S.E.  point  of 
Lycia^  and  Pr.  Anemurium  (C  .^nemoar^the  S. 
point  of  Cilicia.  Its  depth  from  N.  to  St,  from 
Pr.  Sacrum  to  Olbia,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
367  stadia  (36*7  geog.  miles),  which  is  too  little. 

Pamph^lot  (ndfi^oAor),  son  of  Aegimius  and 
brother  of  Dymas,  was  king  of  the  Dorians  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Pindas,  and  along  with  the  HeracUdae 
invaded  Peloponnesus. 

Put  (ndv),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeka  He  is  usually  called  a 
son  of  Hermes  by  the  daughter  of  Dryops  ; but  he 
is  also  described  as  a son  of  Hermes  by  Callisto, 
by  Oeneis  or  Thymbris,  or  by  Penelope,  whon^  the 
god  visited  in  the  shape  of  a ram,  or  as  a son  of 
Penelope  by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  con>- 
mon.  He  was  perfectly  developed  from  his  birth  ; 
and  when  his  mother  saw  him,  she  ran  away 
through  fear;  but  Hermes  carried  him  toOIympoa, 
where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him,  and 
especially  Dionysus.  From  his  delighting  all  the 
gods,  the  Homeric  hymn  derives  his  name.  He 
was  originally  only  an  Arcadian  god  ; and  Arcadia 
w*as  always  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship. 
From  this  country  hii  name  and  worship  after- 
wards spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece  ; but  at 
Athens  his  worship  was  not  introduced  till  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Mamlhon.  In  Arcadia  he 
was  the  god  of  forests,  pastures,  flocks,  and  shep- 
herds, and  dwelt  in  grottoes,  wandered  on  the 
summits  of  mountains  and  rocks,  and  in  valleys, 
either  amusing  himself  with  the  chase,  or  leading 
the  dances  of  the  nj'mphs.  As  the  god  of  fl'K'ks, 
both  of  wild  and  tame  animals,  it  w*as  his  province 
to  increase  and  guard  them  ; but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  failure 
to  him.  The  Arcadian  hunters  used  to  Kourge 
the  statute  of  the  god,  if  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  chase.  During  the  heat  of  mid-day 
he  used  to  slumber,  and  was  veiy  indignant  when 
any  one  disturbed  him.  As  the  god  of  flocks,  bees 
also  were  under  his  protection,  as  well  as  the  coast 
whore  fishermen  carried  on  their  pursuit.  As  the 
god  of  every  thing  comiccled  with  pastoral  life,  he 
w*os  fond  of  music,  and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx 
or  sliopherd't  flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  in  which  he  instructed 
others  also,  ideh  as  Daphnis.  He  is  thus  said  to 
liave  loved  the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  have  sung  and 
danced  his  lyric  songs,  in  return  for  which  Pindar 
erected  to  him  a sanctuary  in  fi*ont  of  his  house. 
Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dw'olt  in  forests,  w'os 
dreaded  by  travellers  to  whom  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared, and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden  awe  or 
terror.  Thus  when  Phidtppides,  the  Athenian, 
was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid  against  the 
Persians,  Pan  accosted  him,  and  {iromised  to  terrify 
the  burbarians,  if  the  Athenians  would  worship 
him.  Hence  sudden  fright  without  any  visible 
cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was  called  a Panic 
fear.  He  is  further  said  to  have  had  a terrific 
voice,  and  by  it  to  have  frightened  the  Titans  in 
their  fight  with  the  gods.  It  seems  that  this  fea- 
ture, namely,  his  fondm*ss  of  noise  and  riot,  was 
the  cause  of  bis  being  considered  the  minister 
and  companion  of  Cybelu  and  Dionysus.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  to  have  even  iustructed  Apollo 
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in  this  art.  While  roaming  in  his  foreets  he  fell 
in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom  or  by  Pitlio  he  be- 
came the  father  of  lynx.  His  love  of  Syrinx,  after 
whom  he  named  his  flute,  is  well  known  from 
Ovid  (Afs<.  i.  6dl,  seq.).  Fir-trees  were  sacred  to 
him,  since  the  nymph  Pitysi,  whom  be  loved,  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  that  tree  ; and  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  him  consisted  of  cows,  rams,  lambs, 
milk,  and  honey.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to 
him  in  common  with  Dionysos  and  the  nymphs. 
The  various  epithets  which  are  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  either  to  his  singular  appearance,  or  are 
derived  from  the  names  of  the  places  iu  which  he 
was  worshipped.  The  Romans  identified  with 
Pan  their  own  god  Inuus,  and  also  Faiuius,  which 
name  is  merely  another  form  of  Pan.  In  works 
of  art  Pan  is  represented  as  a voluptuous  and 
sensual  being,  with  boms,  puck-nose,  and  goat's 
feet,  sometimes  in  the  act  of  dancing,  and  some- 
times playing  on  the  syrinx. 

Pajaaoda  (neu^tia),  i.  e.  “ the  all-healing,"  a 
daughter  ef  Aesculapius,  who  bad  a temple  at 
Oropus. 

Paaacliaiens  Ko&s  (rh  5pot),  a 

mountain  in  Achoia,  6300  feet  high,  immediately 
behind  Patrae. 

Panacra  (nd*^pa^,  a mountain  in  Crete,  a 
branch  of  Mt.  Ida. 

Panactum  (ndvaxroi'),  a town  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica  and  Boeoiia,  originaJlv  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  and  after  being  a frequei^  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  at 
length  became  permanently  annexed  to  Attica. 

Panaeniu  (ndyats’or),  a distinguished  .Athenian 
painter,  who  flourished  b.  c.  448.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  be  assisted  in  decorating 
the  temple  of  2eus,  at  Olympia.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a series  of  paintings,  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  the  Poecile  at  Athens. 

Panaetitis  (ncu'ainof ),  a native  of  Rhodes,  and 
a celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  studied  first  at 
Pergninum  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  and 
subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  stoic  Diogenes, 
of  Babylon,  and  his  disciple  Antipater  of  Tarsus. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  whi  re  ho  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  Laelius  and  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger.  In  b.  c.  144  he  acctmi- 
panted  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he  undertook 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  Ponactius  succeeded  .Antipater,  as  head 
of  the  stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all 
events  before  11 1.  The  princi;)al  work  of  Panae- 
tiui  was  bis  treatise  on  the  theory  of  moral  obli- 
gation Tov  Mo6^KO»*Toj),in  3 books,  from  which 
Cicero  took  the  greater  part  of  his  work  De 
Panaotius  had  softened  down  the  harsh  severity  of 
tlic  older  stoics,  and,  W’ithout  giving  up  their 
fundamental  definitions,  had  modified  them  so  as 
to  make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence. 

Panaetoliaxn,  a mountain  in  Aetolia  near  Ther- 
mon,  in  which  toTvn  the  Panaetolium  or  general 
a&sembly  of  the  Aetolians  was  held. 

P^^  a river  in  the  country  of  the  Siraces  in 
the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
16). 

Fand&refit  (na»^P«a»T),  son  of  Merops  of  Mi* 
letiis,  is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Zeus 
in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which  Hephacstns  had 
made,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  Tantalus.  When 
Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Tantalus  to  claim  the  dog 
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back*  Tantalus  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his  pos- 
session. The  god,  however*  took  the  animal  by 
force,  and  threw  mount  Sipylut  upon  Tantalus. 
Pandarens  Hed  to  Athens*  and  thence  to  Sicily* 
where  he  perished  with  bis  wife  Hannothoe.  The 
story  of  Pandsreos  derives  more  interest  from  that 
of  his  3 daughters.  Aedon,  the  eldest  of  them, 
was  married  to  Zethus*  the  brother  of  Amphion, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Itylus.  From 
envy  of  Amphion,  who  had  many  children,  she 
determined  to  murder  one  of  his  sons,  Amaleus, 
but  in  the  night  she  mistook  her  own  son  for  her 
nephew*  and  killed  him.  The  *2  other  danshters 
of  Pandareos*  Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to 
Pansanias,  Camira  and  Gytia),  were,  according 
to  Homer*  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  palace. 
Aphrodite,  however,  fed  them  with  milk,  honey, 
and  wine.  Hera  gave  them  beauty  and  under- 
standing far  above  other  w'omen.  Anemis  ^ve 
them  dignity,  and  Athena  skill  in  the  arts.  \\  hen 
Aphrodite  went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the 
nuptials  for  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpiea. 

Pand&mi  (ndySopov.)  1.  A Lyctan*  son  of 
Lycaon*  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea  on 
Mt  Ida,  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  distinguished 
in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and  was  said  to 
have  received  his  bow  from  Apollo.  He  was  slain 
by  Dioroedes*  or,  according  to  others*  by  Sthenelus. 
lie  was  afterwirds  honoured  as  a hero  at  Pinara 
in  Lycia.««8.  Son  of.Alcanor,  and  twin-brother  of 
Diiias,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  and 
was  slain  by  Tumus. 

Pand&t&ria  ( Vemluime),  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  which 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished. 

Paitdih&ot  (ndy5i}/ior),  i.  e.  ^ common  to  all 
the  people,**  a surname  of  Aphrodite*  used  in  a 
twofold  sense:  1.  as  the  goddess  of  low  sensual 
pleasQret  as  IViius  ruiffitaga  or  popularii^  in  oppo- 
sition to  Venus  Urania,  or  the  heavenly  Aphrodite; 
2.  as  the  goddeM  uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  into  one  social  or  political  body.  Under 
the  latter  view  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
along  with  Peitho  (persuasion),  and  her  a'orship 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the 
time  when  he  united  the  scattered  townships  into  ' 
one  great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  w'hite  goats. 

Pandlon  (floi'StW).  1.  1.  King  of  Athens,  son 
of  Erichthonins,  by  the  Naiad  Pasitbea,  was  mar- 
ried to  Zeuxippo*  by  whom  be  became  the  father 
of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins  Krech- 
theus  and  Butes.  In  a war  against  Labdacus, 
king  of  Thebes,  be  called  upon  Tereus  of  DauUs 
in  Phocis,  for  assistance,  and  afterwards  rewrnnled 
him  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage. 
[TsRBua.]  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Dianysus  and 
Hemeter  were  said  to  have  come  to  Attica. » 2.  H. 
King  of  Athens,  son  of  Cecrop#  and  Metiadusa. 
Being  expelled  Athens  by  the  Metiouidae,  he 
fled  to  Megara,  and  there  marri^Pylia,  the  daughter 
of  king  Pylas.  When  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  a murder,  migrated  into  Peloponnesus,  Pandion 
ohiaini'd  the  government  of  Megara.  He  became 
the  father  of  Aegeus,  Pallas,  Nisus,  Lycus,  and  a 
natural  son,  Oeueus,  and  also  of  a daughter,  w'ho 
was  married  to  Sciron.  After  his  death  his  4 sons* 
called  the  PantiJSnhIae  (riarSioeidcu)*  returned  from 
Megara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  the  Metionidae. 
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Aegeus  obtained  Athens,  Lycus  the  E.  coast  of 
Attica,  Nisus  Megaris*  and  Pallas  the  S.  coast 

Pondfira  (narSwpa),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  bad  stolen 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  in  revenge  caused  He- 
phaestus to  make  a woman  out  of  earth,  who  by 
her  charms  and  beauty  should  bring  miseiy  npon 
the  human  race.  Aphrodite  adonied  her  with 
beauty;  Hermes  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  and 
cunning ; and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or  AU- 
gified^  as  each  of  the  gods  had  giten  her  some 
power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  ruin  of  man. 
Hermes  took  her  to  Epimetbeus,  who  made  her 
his  wife,  forgetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Pro- 
metheus that  be  should  not  receive  any  gifts  from 
Zcos.  In  the  house  of  Epimetbeus  was  a closed 
jar,  which  he  bad  been  forbidden  to  open.  But 
the  curiosity  of  a woman  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  know  its  contents ; and  when  she 
opened  the  lid  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shut  down  the  lid,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers  relate 
that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a box 
(and  not  a jar),  containing  all  human  ills,  upon 
opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread  over  the 
earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a still  later  pe- 
riod, the  box  u said  to  have  contained  all  the 
bIcMings  of  the  gods,  which  would  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  human  race,  bad  not  Pandora  opened 
the  veuel,  so  that  the  winged  blessings  escaped. 

Pandfitia  (not'Soata).  1.  (JKostn*),  a town  of 
Epirus  in  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  river 
Acheron*  and  in  the  territoiy'  of  the  Cassopaei.*^ 
2.  {Cwfitl  Fremeo  ^),  a town  in  Bruttiura  near  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  situated  on  the  river  Acheron, 
and  also  either  upon  or  at  the  foot  of  3 hills*  was 
originally  a residence  of  native  Oenotrian  chiefs. 
It  was  here  that  Alexander  of  Epirus  fell,  B.  c.  32$, 
in  accordance  with  an  oracle. 

Pandrdaoa  (nd>'8/>o#or),  i.e. **tbc  all-bedewing*'* 
or  “ refreshing,**  was  a daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Agraulos,  and  a sister  of  Er^'siebthon*  Herse,  and 
Aglauros.  She  was  worshipped  at  Athens*  along 
with  Thallo,  and  had  a sanctuary  there  near  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polios. 

Panias.  [Caksarka*  No.  2.] 

PanSxuD  or  -itllll  (ndrsior,  Ildvtor,  i.  e.  7*aN*s- 
oAodc),  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave*  in  a mountain 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  out 
of  which  the  river  Jordan  takes  its  ri^e,  a little 
above  the  towrn  of  Pan  eat  or  Caesarea  Philippi. 
Tlie  mountain,  in  whose  S.  side  the  cave  is,  was 
called  by  the  same  name  ; and  the  surrounding 
district  was  called  Paneas. 

Panguanm  orPangaetu  {Uayyouop^  ITdvymor: 
Pangea)yZ.  celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Strymnn  and  the  Ncstos,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi,  with  gold  and 
silver  mines,  and  with  splendid  roses. 

PanhallSnlni  (TTaw^^vtor),  Le.  the  g;od  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  Hellenes.  This  surname  is  said 
to  have  Wn  given  to  Zeus  by  Aeacus*  when  he 
offered  a propitiatory  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a famine.  In 
Aegina  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Zeus  Panliellenius, 
which  wsA  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aeacus; 
and  a festival,  Panhellenia,  w*as  celebrated  there. 

Panidnlum.  [Mvcalx:  and  IHeL  of  Ani. 
$.  r.  Panionia.'\ 

Panlom  ( ndrior),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
near  Ueraclea. 
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Fftimihiia,  one  of  the  mo«t  important  of  the 
Hnrnan  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alps,  WHS  separated  on  the  W.  from  Noricum  by 
the  Sinns  Cetiu<^  and  from  Upper  Italv  by  the 
Alpcs  Jutiae,  on  the  from  Illyria  by  tfie  ^rus, 
nn  the  E.  from  Dacia  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
N.  from  Oermany  by  the  same  river.  It  thus 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Aitsfria,  Siyria, 
Curinthut^  Cbr»i'o//i,  the  whole  of  ffunaary  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  a part  of 

CrtMtia  and  Iftania.  The  mountains  in  the  S.  and 
W.  of  the  country  on  the  borders  of  Illyria,  Italy, 
and  Noricum,  belonjied  to  the  Alps,  and  nre  therefore 
called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alp^'S  Panno- 
nicae,  of  which  the  separate  names  are  Ocra,  Car- 
viuicas,  Cetius,  and  Albii  or  Alboni  Montes.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Ponnnnia,  besides  llie  Danube, 
were  the  Dravi’s  (f>rare\  Savus  and 

Arralw  {Raah)^  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Danube. 
— The  Pannonlans  (Pannonii),  sometimes  called 
Pneonians  by  the  Greek  writers,  were  probably  of 
Illyrian  origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous 
tribes.  They  were  a brave  and  warlike  people, 
but  ore  described  by  the  Homan  writers  as  cruel, 
faithless,  and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their 
independence  of  Rome,  till  Augustus,  after  his 
compiest  of  the  Illyrians  (b.  c.  3o),  tunied  his  arms 
against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  shortly  after- 
wards subdued  by  his  general  V'ibius.  In  A.  D.  7 
the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians  and  the 
other  Illyrian  trilies  in  their  revolt  from  Home,  and 
were  witli  difficulty  conquered  by  Tiberius,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  3 years  (a.  d. 
7 — 9).  It  was  after  the  termination  ot  this  war 
that  Pannonia  appears  to  hare  been  reduced  to  the 
form  of  A Roman  province,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
several  Roman  legions.  The  dangemus  mutiny  of 
these  troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelleil  by  Dmsiis.  From  this 
lime  to  the  end  of  the  empire,  Pannonia  always 
contained  a large  number  of  Roman  troops,  nn  ac- 
count of  its  bordering  on  the  Quadi  and  other 
powerful  barbarous  nations.  We  find  at  a later 
time  that  Paiuionia  was  the  regular  quarters  of  7 
legions.  In  consequence  of  this  large  number  of 
troops  always  stationed  in  the  country,  several 
towns  were  founded  and  numerous  fortresses  were 
erected  along  the  Danube.  Pannonia  c»riginally 
formed  only  one  province,  but  was  soon  divided 
into  2 provinces,  called  Pawtonia  Snpvior  and 
Patinonia  In/frior.  These  were  sepafiited  from 
one  another  by  a straight  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Arrabo  S.  as  far  as  the  Savus,  the  country  \V’.  of 
this  line  being  P.  Superior^  and  the  part  E. 
P.  In/erior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was  governed 
by  a sepmte  propraetor  ; bnt  they  were  fre- 
quently sp'ken  of  in  the  plural  under  the  name 
of  Pannoniw.  In  the  4th  century  the  port  of 
P,  Inferior  betw'een  the  Arrabo,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Draviis,  was  formed  into  a separate  province 
by  Galerius,  w'ho  gave  it  the  name  of  Pu/erui  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  But  os  P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost 
a great  part  of  its  territory,  Constantine  added  to 
it  a portion  of  P.  Superior,  comprising  the  upper 
part  of  the  conrse  of  the  Dravus  and  the  Savns. 
I*.  Superior  was  now  called  Pannonia  /.,  and  P.  In- 
ferior Pannonia  II. ; and  all  3 Pannonian  pro- 
vinc#rs  (tog;ethcr  with  the  2 Noric  provinces  and 
Dalmatia)  belonged  to  the  6 Illyrian  provinces  of 
the  Western  Empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th 
c(‘Utiiry  Pannonia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
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Hunt.  After  the  death  of  Attila  it  passed  into 
the  Iiandi  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  subsequently  into 
thnse  of  the  Langobords. 

Pa&ompIuteiiB  (noyo/i^or),  t.e.  the  author  of 
all  signs  and  omens,  a surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  a 
sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont  between  capes  Hhoe- 
teum  and  Sigeum. 

P&ndpe  (flardwT}),  anymph  of  the  sea,  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

FanSpatii  (noymrsdr),  son  of  Phocus  and  Aste- 
rnpaen,  accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expedition 
against  the  TaphUns  or  Teleboans,  and  took  an 
oath  not  to  embezzle  any  part  of  the  booty ; bnt 
having  broken  his  oath,  he  was  punished  by  his 
son  Epeus  becoming  unwarlike.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 

Pindpeos  (iiaroTsus,  Horn.),  P&n$p6a0  (noro- 
ir^oi),  or  P&n5pd  (nai'drif,  Thuc. ; ethnic  Ilas'o- 
Tfdr,  Apio  Vtasi\  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on 
the  Cephiisns  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia, 
20  stadia  W.  of  Chacronea,  said  to  have  been 
founded  W Panopeus,  son  of  Phocus. 

Fan&poUa.  [Chrmsiis.] 

Panoptec.  [Argi's.] 

Panormni  {Udnof>nos\  that  is,  “All-Port,”  or 
a place  always  fit  for  landing,  the  name  of  several 
harbours.  1.  {Uavopfilriis^  Panormlta,  Panormi- 
tanns:  Pal^mo)^  an  important  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ore- 
thus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a 
later  time  received  its  Greek  name  from  its  ex- 
cellent harbour.  From  the  Phoenicians  H passed 
into  the  bands  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose 
power  it  remained  for  a long  time,  and  who  made 
it  one  of  the  chief  stations  for  their  fleet  It  was 
taken  bv  tlie  Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  w*ar,  B.c, 
254,  and  w'as  subsequently  ma<le  a Roman  colony. 
— 2.  {PorUi  Raphti)^  the  princijial  harbour  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Auiui,  near  the  demus  Prnsiae,  and 
opposite  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea. — 8.  ( TVXvA), 
a harbour  in  Achaia,  15  stadia  R of  the  promon- 
tory Rhiuin.~4.  A harbour  in  Epirus  in  the 
middleof  the  Aenveeraunian  rocks.  — 5.(Nr.  Mplo- 
poUimo  Rn.),  a towm  and  harbour  on  the-  N.  coast 
of  Crete.  — 6.  The  outer  harbour  of  Ephesus  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caysler.  p.  242,  a.] 

pABia,  C.  Viblni,  a friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  51,  and  was 
appointed  by  Caesar  in  46  to  the  govenmient  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  successor  to  M.  Brutus.  Caesar 
subAcqucntly  nominated  him  and  Hirtius,  consult 
for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in  that  year  along  with 
Hirciut,  and  fell  before  Mutina  in  the  month  of 
April.  The  details  are  given  under  Hirtits. 

Pantftej^,  Puit&glu,  or  Paat&glM  (tlar. 
Tairvot:  Fiume  di  Porrari)y  a small  river  on  the 
£.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Megara  and  Syracuse. 

Pant&lMn  (na>^a\<W),  son  ofOmphnlioD,  king 
or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period  of  the  34ih 
Olympiad  (b.c.  644),  assembled  an  army,  with 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  Olympia,  and 
assumed  by  force  the  sole  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Eleani  on  this  account  would  not 
reckon  this  as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiads. 
Pantaleon  assUted  the  Mcaenians  in  the  2nd 
Messenian  war. 

Panthia.  [AnRADATAa.] 

PanthSusi  (IldedsioK),  a celebrated  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Campiu  Martius,  which  is  still  extant 
: and  used  as  a Christian  church.  It  is  in  a circular 
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form,  rarmounte^l  by  a domo,  and  cootaini  a nobU 
Corinthian  portico  of  16  pillars.  In  its  general 
form  it  resembles  the  ColoKseurn  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  It  was  built  by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  3rd 
consulship,  B.C.  27,  as  the  inscription  on  the  por- 
tico still  testihes.  All.  the  ancient  authors  call  it 
a temple,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  done,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally on  entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name 
is  commonly  derived  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
sacred  to  all  the  gods  ; but  Dion  Cassius  expressly 
states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Venus. 
The  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  was  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  that  of 
Augustus  in  the  pronaos.  It  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Septimius  Sevems,  a.  n.  202.  Between 
60U  and  610  it  was  consecrated  os  a Christian 
church  by  the  pope  Boniface  IV.,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  Phocas.  In  655,  the  plates 
of  gilded-bmnxe  that  covered  the  roof  were  carried 
to  Constantinople  by  command  of  Constans  11. 
The  Pantheon  is  the  largest  circular  building  of 
antiquity  ; the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
142  feet,  and  the  height  fmm  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  about  140  fret.  The  portico  is  103  feet 
wide,  and  the  columns  47  fi'Ct  high. 

Fanthdna  contr.  PanthlU  (n^Ooot,  ndi^ovr), 
one  of  the  elders  at  Troy,  bushed  of  Phrontis,  and 
hither  of  Kupborbus,  Polydamas,  and  Ilyperenor. 
Hence  both  Euphorbus  and  Polydamas  are  called 
Panthoiifs.  He'’ is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  to  have  been  carried 
to  Troy  by  Antenor,  on  account  of  his  beauty.  He 
continued  to  be  a priest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by 
V'irgil  (Atn.  il.  319)  OMrya<fe«,  or  son  of  Otlir}*as. 

PanticapaeUBI  (nayrixdxcuor : TlayrtKairaios, 
narrixaraisdr.  IWrifrainarijt : KerUch)^  a town 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  was  situated  on  a hill 
20  stadia  in  circumference  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, and  opposite  the  town  of  Phanagorin  in 
Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Pan- 
ticapes.  It  wm  founded  by  the  Milesians,  about 
B.  c.  541,  and  from  its  position  and  excellent  bar 
hour  soon  became  a place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  hence  is  sometime  called 
Bosporus.  Justinian  caused  it  to  be  surrounded 
with  new  walls. 

Panticapet  a river  in  European 

Sormatio,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises  in 
a lake,  sepamles  the  agricultural  and  noroad  Scy- 
thians, flows  through  the  district  Hylaca,  and  falls 
into  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  nsiuilly  identified 
with  the  modern  Somartiy  but  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

FaxtyasU  (Tlankurtt).  1.  A Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a native  of  Haticanmssiis,  nnd  a relation  of  the 
historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle.  Pnnyasis 
began  to  be  known  about  B.C.  439,  continuiAi  in 
reputation  till  467,  nnd  was  put  to  death  by  Lyg- 
damis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicamasaus,  about  457.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  poems  of  Panyasis  was 
bis  Heradea  or  which  gave  a detailed 

account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  consisted 
of  14  books  and  9000  verses.  Another  poem  of 
Panyasis  bore  the  name  of (Twvucd),  and 
contained  7000  verses;  it  related  the  history  of 
Neleus,  Codrus,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  In  later 
times  the  works  of  Panyasis  were  extensively  read, 
and  much  admired;  the  Alexandrine  grammarians 
ranked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisandcr,  and 
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Antimachus,  as  one  of  the  5 principal  epic  poeU.« 
2.  A philosopher,  also  a native  of  Halicnma<tsus, 
who  wrote  2 books  *•  On  Dreams  **  (Ilfpl  ot'ctpwv), 
was  perhaps  a grandson  of  the  poet 

Paphl&g^nla  (notpAcryori'a : no^Xcryss*',  pi. 
-dver,  Paphlago).  a district  on  the  N.  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  W.  and  Pontus 
on  the  E,,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
river  Partbenius,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Halys; 
on  the  S.  it  was  divided  by  the  chain  of  Mt. 
Olympus  (according  to  others  by  OIgnssys)  from 
Phrygia,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  from  Galatia 
afterwards;  and  on  the  N.  it  bordered  on  the 
Euxine.  These  boundaries,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways exactly  observed.  Xenophon  brings  the 
Paphlagonians  as  far  E.  os  Themiscyra  and  the 
Jasonian  promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The 
Argnnautic  legends  mentioned  Paphlagon,  the  son 
of  Phineua,  as  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  ccuntiy*. 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  Pylaemenes  leads  the 
Paphlagonians,  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  the 
land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the  river  Parthenius,  a 
region  famed  for  its  mules : and  from  this  Pylae- 
menes the  later  princes  of  Paphlagonia  claimed 
their  descent,  and  the  country  itself  was  sometimes 
called  Pjlaemenia,  Herodotus  twice  mentions 
the  Halys  as  the  boundary  between  the  Paphlago- 
nians and  the  Syrians  of  Cappadocia ; but  we 
learn  also  from  him  and  from  other  authorities  that 
the  Paphlagonians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (i.  e.  the  Semitic  or  Svro-Anibian) 
and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and  their  cus- 
toms, from  their  Thracian  neighbours  on  the  W. 
They  were  good  soldiers,  especially  as  cavalry ; 
but  uncivilised  and  superstitious.  The  country 
had  also  other  inhabitants,  probably  of  a diflferent 
race,  namely  the  Heneti  and  the  Caucones  ; and 
Greek  settlements  were  established  on  the  coast  at 
an  early  period.  The  Paphlagonians  w'ere  first 
subdued  by  Croesus.  Under  the  Persian  empire 
they  belonged  to  the  third  satrapy,  but  their  sa- 
traps made  themselves  independent  nnd  assumed 
the  regal  title;  maintaining  themselves  in  this 
position  (with  a brief  interruption,  during  which 
Paphlagonia  >vns  subject  to  Kumenes)  until  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  Milhridates,  who  added 
the  E.  part  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over 
the  W.  part  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
gave  it  to  bis  son  Pylaemenes.  Afu-r  the  fall  of 
Milhridates  the  Romans  added  the  N.  of  Paphla- 
gonia, along  the  const,  to  Bithynia;  and  the  inte- 
rior was  left  to  the  native  princes,  as  tributaries  to 
Rome ; but,  the  race  of  these  princes  becoming 
soon  extinct,  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  was  made 
Roman,  and  Augustus  made  it  a part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Galatia.  It  was  made  a separate  province 
under  Constantine ; but  the  E.  part,  from  Sinope 
to  the  Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  the 
name  of  ilellespontns  Paphlagonia  was  a moun* 
tainous  country*,  being  intersected  from  W.  to  E. 
by  3 chains  of  the  Olympus  system,  namely  the 
Olympus  itself  on  the  S.  border,  Olgassys  in  the 
centre,  and  a minor  chain  with  no  specific  name 
nearer  to  the  coast.  The  belt  of  land  between 
this  last  chain  and  the  sea  was  very  fertile,  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  Amasiris  and  Sinope  brought  a 
considerable  commerce  to  its  shore ; but  the  inland 
parts  were  chiefly  covered  with  native  forests, 
which  were  celebrated  as  hunting  grounds.  Tho 
country  was  famed  for  its  hones  and  mules,  and 
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in  tome  parts  there  were  extensive  sbeepwalks; 
and  its  rivers  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
fish.  The  country  was  divided  into  9 districts, 
the  names  of  which  are  not  of  enough  importance 
to  be  specified  here. 

F&plitui  (ndipor),  son  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
statue  into  which  life  bad  been  breathed  by  Aphro- 
dite. From  him  the  town  of  Paphus  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name;  and  Pygmalion  himself  is 
called  the  Paphian  hero.  (Ov.  x.  290.) 

^phoa  (Ild^s : nd^tos),  the  name  of  2 towns 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  each  other,  and 
called  respectively  “ Old  Paphos  ’’  (IlaXaiiro^t) 
and  ^ New  Paphos"  (nd^os  rca).  Old  Paphos 
w'os  situated  near  the  promontory  Zephyrium  on 
the  river  Bocarus  10  stadia  from  the  coast,  adhere 
it  had  a good  harbour;  while  New  Paphos  lay 
more  inland,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  plain,  60 
stadia  from  the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (V'enus), 
who  is  said  to  have  landed  at  this  place  after  her 
birth  among  tho  waves,  and  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently colled  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia). 
Here  she  bad  a celebrated  temple,  the  high  priest 
of  which  exercised  a kind  of  religious  superin- 
tendence over  the  whole  island.  Ever)*  year  there 
was  a grand  procession  from  New  Paphos  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  the  old  city.  There  were 
2 legends  respecting  the  foundation  of  Paphos,  one 
describing  the  Syrian  king  Cinyras  as  its  foimder, 
and  the  other  the  Arcadian  Agapenor  on  his 
return  from  Troy.  These  statements  are  reconciled 
by  the  supposition  that  Cinyras  was  the  founder  of 
Old  Paphos  and  Agapenor  of  New  Paphos.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Old 
Paphos,  and  that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  was 
introduced  here  from  the  East ; but  an  Arcadian 
colony  cannot  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  is 
mentioned  by  later  writers  without  any  epithet, 
they  usually  mean  the  New  City ; but  when  the 
name  occurs  in  the  poets,  we  arc  generally  to 
understand  the  Old  City,  as  the  poets,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  the  place  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  Old  Paphos  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  called 
Augusta.  Under  the  Romans  New  Paphos  was 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 districts  into  which  the 
island  was  divided.  Old  Paphos  corresponds  to 
the  modem  KuJda  or  Konulduiy  and  New  Paphos 
to  the  modem 

Paplas  (rittiriaf),an  early  Christian  writer,  said 
to  have  been  a hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  a 
companion  of  Polycarp,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
on  the  border  of  Phrygia.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium,  maintaining  that  there  will  be  for 
1000  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a 
bodily  reign  of  Christ  on  this  earth.  Only  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  extant. 

Papinianns,  AemiUof,  a celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  was  praefectus  prmetorio,  under  the  emperor 
^ptimius  Events,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Britain. 
7 he  emperor  died  at  York  a.  n.  211,  and  is  said 
to  have  commended  his  2 sons  Caracalla  and  Geta 
to  the  care  of  Papinian.  On  the  death  of  his  lather. 
Caracalla  dismiMod  Papinian  from  his  office,  and 
shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  There  are 
595  excerpts  from  Papinian *s  works  in  the  Digest. 
These  excerpts  are  from  the  37  books  of  QwMHionet^ 
a work  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Edict, 
tlie  1 9 books  of  the  2 books  of 
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the  2 books  De  AduUeriU^  a single  book  De  Adul- 
/«nVs,  and  a Greek  work  or  fragment,  which  pro- 
bably treated  of  the  office  of  Aedile  both  at  Rome 
and  in  other  towns.  No  Roman  jurist  bod  a highei 
reputation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is  his  reputation 
unmerited.  It  was  not  solely  because  of  the  high 
station  that  he  filled,  his  penetration  and  his  know- 
ledge, that  he  left  an  imperishable  name ; his  ex- 
cellent imderstanding,  guided  by  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, has  made  him  the  model  of  a true  lawyer. 
P&I&nlua  BUtltu.  [Statius.] 

P^pirla  Gons,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician Papirii  were  divided  into  the  fiunilies  of 
CmssM,  6’iirior,  Ma$ty,  and  MugUlanus  ; and  the 
Plebeian  Papirii  into  those  of  Carfjo^  Paelau,  and 
Turdus,  Of  these  the  families  of  Carbo.  Cursor, 
Maso,  and  MtoillAnus, alone  require  mention. 

Papiri&nM  Fossae,  a village  in  Etruria  on  the 
Via  Aetnilia,  between  Luna  and  Pisa. 

Pifnrlus.  C.  or  8ex.,  the  author  of  a supposed 
collection  of  the  l^ges  Regiae,  w'hich  was  called 
Jus  Papiriamumy  or  Jus  Civile  Papiriamunu  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

npiu  Mafflus.  [Mutilus,] 

PappBx  (nanroua).  a lofty  rugged  mountain  on 
the  extreme  border  of  Numidia,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  Thammes  of  Ptolemy,  and  as  the  mountain 
abounding  with  wild  cats,  near  the  city  of  Meli- 
tene,  to  which  Diodorus  Siculus  refers  (xz.  56), 
but  without  mentioning  its  name. 

Pappus  (ndwwos),  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have 
lived  under  Theodosius  (a.  d.  379 — 395).  Of  the 
works  of  Pappus,  the  only  one  which  has  come 
dow*n  to  tis  is  his  celebrated  Maih^matkai  CU- 
leciiotts  {MaBrjfiOTtKiiy  (rvvayvyify  $i6\ia).  This 
work,  as  we  have  it  now  in  print,  consisu  of  the 
last  6 of  6 books.  Only  portions  of  these  books 
have  been  published  in  Oreek.  There  are  2 lAtin 
editions  of  Pappus ; the  first,  by  Commandinus« 
Pisauri,  1588  ; and  the  second  by  Manolessius, 
Bononiae,  1660. 

Paprlmis  (TTdirpf)/u<r),  a dty  of  Lower  Egypt, 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Papremites.  and  sacred  to  the 
Eg}*ptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Area  It  is  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cbou  of  later  times. 

Papu,  AemOIos.  L.  M.,  dictator  b.  c.  321 . — 
2.  Q.)  twice  consul  282.  and  278  ; and  censor 
275.  In  both  his  consulships  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  had  as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus.«» 
8.  L.,  consul  225,  defeated  the  Cisalpine  Gauls 
with  great  slaughter.  He  was  censor  220  with  C. 
FSaminiua 

ParaoheldltU  (nopax«Aw7rts),  the  name  of  the 
plain  in  Acamania  and  Actoliti,  near  the  mouth  oi 
the  Achelous,  and  through  which  that  river  flows. 

Porooliofttliraf  (nopaxod^pas,  rd  XlapaxodBfya : 
Muls.  of  Loum/aa),  a part  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains forming  the  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  was  the  boundary  between  Su- 
siana  and  Media.  The  same  name  is  given  to  an 
E.  branch  of  the  chain,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Parthia  and  the  desert  of  Carmonia, 
Strabo  places  it  too  far  N. 

ParaatkcBne  (napoiroirut^  : Tlaparauaiy  Ila- 
poiTtwcT^eoi,  Paraet&cae,  Pornetaceni),  the  name  of 
various  mountainous  regions  in  the  Persian  empire, 
is  the  Greek  form  of  a Persian  word,  signifying 
meuntaiwus.  L The  best  known  of  those  districu 
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was  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  a people  of  Median  origin,  who  are 
mentioned  several  times  by  the  historians  of  Alex* 
ander  and  his  successors.  — 2.  A district  between 
the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartcs,  on  the  borders  of 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana.«8.  A district  between 
Arachoiia  and  Drangiana,  also  called  Sacastana, 
from  its  inhabitants,  the  Scythian  Sacae. 

Paraetbttlam  or  Ammanfa  ( nopairdi'iov,  if 
'AfifJMt'la : El-Barfi(m  or  Ma$^-Labrit)^  an  im- 
portant city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  belonged  to 
Marmarica  in  its  widest  sense,  but  politically  to 
Egypt,  namely  to  the  Nomos  Libya:  hence  this 
city  on  the  W.  and  Pelusium  on  the  £.  are  called 
*•  cornua  Aegyptl*'  It  stood  near  the  promontory 
Artos  or  Pythis  (Ras-el-l/ateit) ; and  was  reck- 
oned 200  Roman  miles  W.  of  Alexandria,  between 
70  and  80,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  900  stadia  (all 
too  small)  E.  of  the  Catabathmos  Major,  and  1300 
stadia  N.  of  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  (.^KraA), 
which  Alexander  the  Great  visited  by  the  way  of 
Panetonism.  The  city  was  40  stadia  in  circuit. 
It  was  an  important  sea- port,  a strong  fortress,  and 
a renownod  seat  of  the  worship  of  Isis.  It  was 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  continued  a place  of  some 
consequence  till  its  complete  destruction  by  the 
late  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1820. 

P&rigon  ftinuf  (Tlaparyuy  adAvor : Gu/f  cf 
Omoa).  a gulf  of  the  Indicos  Oceanus,  on  the 
coast  of  O^rosia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in 
the  N.  W.  of  the  Iruiian  Ckran  by  the  approach  of 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  AraUa  to  that  of  Be/oocJiittan 
and  terna^  outside  of  the  entrance  to  the  Fertian 
Gulf. 

FtriUIa  (nopoAla),  the  sea-coast  district  of 
Attica,  around  the  promontory  of  Saniam,  extend- 
ing upa'ardt  as  far  as  Halae  Axonides  on  the  W. 
coast  and  Prasiae  on  the  £.  coast.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  district,  the  Purdlii  (IlapdAioi),  were  ' 
one  of  the  3 political  parties,  into  which  Attica 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  PUistratas,  the  other  2 
being  the  Diacrii  (Aidapioi),  or  Highlanders,  and 
the  Pediasii  (nc3id<riOi),  or  inhabitants  of  the 
plain. 

P&riUuf  (riapoAor),  the  younger  of  the  2 legiti- 
mate sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  his  brother  Xaii- 
thippns  were  educated  by  their  father  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  have  been 
of  inferior  ca^iacity,  which  was  anything  but  com- 
pensated by  worth  of  character,  though  Paralus 
seems  to  Lave  been  a somewhat  more  hopeful 
youth  than  his  brother.  They  both  foil  victims  to 
the  plague.  B.  c.  429. 

Fantpot&mli  or  la  (Jlapavorauio^,  -o^ta : 

ZtsW),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on  a 
steep  bill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ce- 
phissus  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
near  the  frontiers  of  Doeotia,  being  only  40  stadia 
from  Chaeronea  and  60  stadia  from  Orchomenus. 
It  is  probably  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  522). 
It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
was  destroyed  a second  time  in  the  Sacred  War. 

Par&ad]^  (napoo’wria),  a district  in  the  S.  of 
Boeotia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Asopus,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  Parasopii  (Ilapa- 

(TC^tOl). 

Pareae.  [Moiras.] 

Farentlnm  {Parenzt>)^  a town  in  latria,  with  a 
good  harbour,  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens,  but 
not  a Roman  colony,  31  miles  from  Pola. 

F&ria  (ndpis),  also  called  Alexander  ('AAc^oy- 
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3por),  was  the  second  sou  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
^fore  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  bad 
brought  forth  a hrebrend,  the  flames  of  which 
spre^  over  the  whole  city.  Accordingly  as  soon 
as  the  child  w*as  bom,  he  was  given  to  a shepherd, 
who  was  to  expose  him  on  Ml  Ida.  After  the 
lapse  of  5 days,  the  shepherd,  on  returning  to 
Ml  Ida,  found  the  child  still  alive,  and  fed  by 
a she-bear.  Thereupon  he  carried  the  boy  home, 
and  brought  him  up  along  with  his  own  child,  and 
called  him  Paris.  When  Paris  had  grown  up,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a valiant  defender  of  the 
flocks  and  shepherds,  and  hence  received  the  name 
of  Alexander,  i.  e.  the  defender  of  men.  He  also 
iQcceeded  in  discovering  hit  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  bis  son.  He  now  married 
Oenone,  the  daughter  of  the  river  god  Cebren,  by 
whom,  according  to  some,  he  became  the  father  of 
Corythus.  Rut  the  most  celebrated  event  in  the 
life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of  Helen.  This 
came  to  pass  in  the  ful]o^ving  w*ay.  Once  upon  a 
time,  when  Peleus  and  Thetis  solemnized  their 
nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  marriage, 
with  the  exception  of  Eris,  or  Strife.  Enraged  at 
her  exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription,  **  to  tbo 
fairest.*^  Thereupon  Hem,  Aphrodite  and  Athena 
each  claimed  the  apple  for  herself.  Zeus  ordered 
Hermes  to  take  the  goddesses  to  Ml  Garganis, 
a portion  of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  Paris, 
who  was  there  tending  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to 
decide  the  dispute.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  biro.  Hera  promised  him  the  sove. 
reignty  of  Asia  and  great  riches,  Athena  great 
glory  and  renown  in  war,  and  Aphrodite  the  faiivst 
of  women  for  his  wife.  Paris  decided  in  favour  of 
I Aphrodite,  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple.  This 
judgment  called  forth  in  Hera  and  Athena  fierce 
hatred  against  Troy.  Under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  Paris  now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was 
hospitably  received  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  at 
Sputa.  Here  he  succeeded  in  cany'ing  off  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  — The  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  the  same  in  all  writers.  According  to 
the  more  usual  account  Helen  followed  her  seducer 
willingly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Aphrodite, 
while  Menelaus  was  absent  in  Crete.  Others 
relate  that  the  goddess  deceived  Helen,  by 
giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of  Menelaus  ; and 
others  again  say  that  Helen  was  carried  off  by 
Paris  by  force,  either  during  a festival  or  during 
the  chase.— -On  his  return  to  Troy,  Paris  passed 
through  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  Troy  with  H^len  and  the  treasures  which  be 
had  treacherously  taken  from  the  hospitable  house 
of  Menelaus. — In  regard  to  this  voyage  tbe  ac- 
counts again  differ,  for  according  to  some  Paris  and 
Helen  reached  Troy  3 days  after  their  departure  ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen  did 
not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Zeus  and  Hera  allowed 
only  a phantom  resembling  her  to  accompany 
Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  re^  Helen  w*as  carried 
to  Proteus  in  EgypL  and  remained  there  until  she 
w'os  fetched  by  Menelaus.  ^ The  abduction  of 
Helen  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war.  Before  her 
marriage  with  Menelaus,  she  had  been  wooed  by 
the  noblest  chiefs  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Her 
former  suitors  now  resolved  to  revenge  her  ab- 
duction, and  sailed  against  Troy.  [Agamxmnun.] 
Homer  describes  Paris  as  a hmidAome  man,  fond 
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of  the  female  eex  and  of  music,  and  not  ignorant  of 
war,  but  as  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  his  ovi'D  friends  for  having  brought  upon  them 
the  fauil  w*ar  with  the  Greeks.  He  fought  with 
Menelaus  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Aphrodite.  He  is 
said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either  by  one  of  bis 
arrows,  or  by  treachery’  in  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo.  [Achilles.]  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by  Philoctetes 
with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to 
his  long  aljandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  she,  re- 
membering the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  l>eing  prevented  by  her  father,  refused 
to  heal  the  wound.  He  then  went  back  to  Troy 
and  died.  Oenone  quickly  repented,  and  hastened 
after  him  with  remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in 
her  grief  hung  herself.  According  to  others  she 
threw  herK’lf  from  a tower,  or  rushed  into  the 
dames  of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of 
Paris  was  bunnng.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a beautiful  youth,  without  a beard,  with 
a Phiygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an  apple  in 
his  band,  which  he  presented  to  Aphrodite. 

P&rit,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  pantomimes. 
1.  The  elder  Paris  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 

ror  Nero,  with  whom  he  was  a great  favourite. 

e was  originally  a slave  of  Domitia,  the  aunt  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  purchased  his  freedom  by  pay- 
ing her  a large  sum  of  money.  Paris  was  after- 
wards declared,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  have 
}>een  free-born  (ra^aviw),  and  Domitia  vvnt  com- 
pelled to  restore  to  him  tlie  sum  which  she  had 
received  for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted 
to  liecorae  a pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival.  2.  The  younger  Paris,  and  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a native  of  Kgypt, 
and  lived  in  tiic  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  he 
was  also  a great  favourite.  He  wms  put  to  death 
by  Domitian,  because  he  had  an  intrigue  with 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor. 

F&ri^.  [Lctktia  Parisiorv.v.] 

P&flani  (rb  ndp(or : naptav6s,  Tlapiriv6s^  Tlo- 
piovfvs  : AVoter,  Rn.),  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Trond,on  the  Propontis,  between  Lamp- 
sacus  and  Priapiia,  was  founded  by  a colony  from 
Milctus,ming!ed  with  natives  of  Parosand  Ery  thme, 
and  became  a Nourishing  seaport,  having  a better 
harbour  than  that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it 
w'os  made  a Homan  colony,  by  the  name  of  Co- 
Ionia  Pnrianu  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a renowned 
sent  of  the  worship  of  Ems,  Dionysus,  and  Apollo. 
The  siUTountling  district  w*as  call^  d nopiovn. 

Pama  (Parmensis  : Airma),  a town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name 
and  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Placentia  and 
Mutina,  w*as  originally  a town  of  the  Boii,  l>ut 
was  made  a Homan  colony  B.C.  IK3,  along  with 
Mutina,  and  from  that  time  became  a place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  suffered  some  injury 
in  the  civil  war  after  Caesar's  death,  but  was 
enlarired  and  embellished  by  Augustus,  and  re- 
ceived the  n.ime  of  Cofonia  •/ulia  Au^H$Ut.  After 
tho  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  for  a lime 
called  Chry»opoli$,  or  the  **  Gold-City,"  but  for 
what  reason  we  do  not  know.  The  country  around 
Parma  was  originally  marshy;  but  the  marshes 
were  drained  by  the  consul  Scaunis,  and  converted 
into  fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  par- 
Ijcularly  good. 

Pormenidei  (nop^cW^nr),  a distinguished 
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Greek  philosopher,  was  a native  of  Elea  in  Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  6.5, 
came  to  Athens  to  the  Pauathenaeo,  accompanied 
by  Zeno,  then  40  years  old,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  quite  young. 
Supposing  Socrates  to  have  been  1 9 or  20  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  we  may  place  the  visit  of  Par- 
menides  to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and  consequently 
his  birth  in  513.  Parmenides  was  regarded  with 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ; and  his 
fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  that  every 
year  they  bound  their  magislmtes  to  render  olxs 
dience  to  the  law’s  w’hich  he  had  enacted  for  them. 
The  philosophical  opinions  of  Parmenides  were 
developed  in  a didactic  poem,  in  liexameter  verse, 
entitled  On  Nature^  of  which  only  fragments  re- 
main. In  this  poem  be  maintained  that  the  phaeno- 
menn  of  sense  were  delusive  ; and  that  it  was  only 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a person  could  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  reality,  a One  and  All, 
a continuous  and  self-existent  substance,  which 
could  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  But  al- 
though be  believed  the  phnenomena  of  sense  to  be 
delusive,  nevertheless  he  adopted  2 elements. 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides  is  by 
Karsten,  in  Philcaophorttm  (Jraec.  I'elerum  C^>rr, 
Ueiiqniae^  Amstelod.  183.7. 

FarmSnlon  (Tlap^fviwv).  1.  Son  of  Philotas, 
a distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  sei^'ico 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great 
Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  used  to  say 
of  him,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  hnd  more 
than  one  general,  and  that  was  Parmenion.  In 
Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia,  Parmenion  was  re- 
garded as  second  in  command.  At  the  three  great 
iNittlcs  of  the  Granicus,  Issus  and  Arbela,  while 
the  king  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
Parmenion  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  left  and 
contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  on  all  tho?^e 
memorable  occasions.  The  conhdence  reposed  in 
him  by  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  unbounded, 
and  he  is  continually  spoken  of  as  tho  most  attached 
of  the  king's  friends,  and  ns  holding,  beyond  nil 
question,  the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  when 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Dranginiui  (B.C.  3.30)  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  ow'n  guilt,  when  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  plot. 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the  guilt  of 
Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a necessary  sacritice 
to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son,  he  caused 
his  aged  friend  to  be  assassinated  in  Media  before 
he  could  receive,  the  tidings  of  his  son's  death. 
The  death  of  Parmenion,  nt  the  nge  of  70  years, 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the 
character  of  Alexander.  It  is  questionable  whether 
even  Piulotas  w*ns  really  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy, and  w*e  may  safely  pronounce  that  Psrmenion 
had  no  connection  with  Of  Macedonia,  on 

epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  included  in 
the  collection  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica ; whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  flourished  in,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, the  time  of  Augiutus. 

PantaMtU  {napyaaff6s^  Jlapvoff6s,  Ion.  flag. 
rn<r6s\  the  name,  in  its  widest  signiheation,  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  Oeta  and 
Corax  S.  R.  through  Doris  and  Phocis,  and  under 
the  name  of  Cirphis  {Ktfxfnf)  terminates  at  the 
Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrba  and  Anticyro. 
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But  in  its  narrower  sense,  Parnassus  indicates  the 
highest  part  of  the  range  a few  miles  N.  of  Delphi. 
Its  2 highest  summits  were  called  Tithorla  (Ti* 
Bopda:  Veiilxa\  and  LycorSa  (AuNwpeia:  LwkHra)^ 
the  former  being  N.  W.  and  the  latter  N.  E.  of 
Delphi  ; and  hence  Parnassus  is  frequently  de- 
scribed by  the  poets  as  double-headed.  Imme- 
diately alwTe  Delphi  the  mountain  forms  a semi- 
circular range  of  lofty  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  was  built.  These  rocks  were  called 
Pkaedriades  (^cu^ptoScf)  or  the  ^ Resplendent/* 
from  their  facing  the  S.,  and  thus  receiving  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  the  day.  The  sides  of  Parnassus  were  well 
wooded  : at  its  foot  grew  myrtle,  laurel  and  olive- 
trees,  and  higher  up  firs  ; and  its  summit  w*as 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  port  of  the 
year.  It  contained  numerous  caves,  glens  and 
romantic  ravines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an 
inspiring  source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mt.  Ly- 
corea  was  the  Cor)cian  cave,  from  which  the 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian  nympha 
Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far-famed  Castaliaii 
spring,  which  issued  from  between  2 cliffs,  called 
j\auplia  and  Hyainplia,  These  clifis  are  frequently 
called  by  the  poets  the  summits  of  Parnassus, 
though  they  are  in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  mountain  also  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  on  one  of  its  summits 
the  Thyades  held  their  Bacchic  revels.  Between 
Parnassus  Proper  and  Mt.  Cirphis  was  the  valley 
of  the  Plistus,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran 
from  Delphi  to  Doulis  and  Stiris ; and  at  the 
point  where  the  road  branched  off  to  these  2 places 
(called  <rxurr^),  Oedipus  slew  his  father  Laius.** 
2.  A town  in  the  N.  of  Cappadocia,  on  a mountain 
of  the  same  name  {Pateka  £hit;h\  probably  on  the 
river  Halys,  and  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and  1 
Archelais.  | 

Pamia  (ndpwjr,  gen.  UapyjiBos : Ozia  or  Ao- 
si'a),  a mountain  in  the  N.  K.  of  Attica,  in  some  j 
pitru  as  high  as  4000  feet,  was  a continuation  of  | 
Mt.  Citliaeron,  from  which  it  extended  K.  wards  | 
as  far  as  the  coast  at  Kbamnas.  It  was  well  : 
wooded,  abounded  in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  I 
produced  excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica ; and  the 
pass  through  it  between  these  2 countries  was  ! 
easy  of  access,  and  was  therefore  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Athenians.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- ; 
tain  there  was  a statue  of  Zeus  Parneihius,  and 
there  were  likewise  altars  of  Zeus  Semaleoe  and 
Zeus  Ombrius  or  Apemius.  ! 

P&mdQ  (Jldptfotv.  A/aUvo),  a mountain  6335 
feet  high,  forming  the  boundary  between  Laiconla 
and  the  territoiy*  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

Paropamiaidaa  (nopora^iadSoi)  or  Paropa- 
miali,  the  collective  name  of  several  peoples  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  slopes  of  Mt.  Paropamisus  (sec  next 
article),  and  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  which 
was  not  known  by  any  other  name.  It  was  divided 
on  the  N.  from  Bactria  by  the  Paropamisus ; on 
the  W-  from  Aria,  and  o the  S.,  fVom  Drongiana 
and  Arachosia,  by  indefnite  boundaries;  and  on 
the  £.  from  India  by  the  river  Indus:  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  E.  part  of  A /^hanidan  and  the 
strip  of  the  Punjab  W.  of  the  Indus.  Under  the 
Persian  empire  it  was  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Ariana.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  when 
he  passed  through  it  on  bis  march  to  India  ; but 
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the  people  soon  regained  their  independence,  though 
parts  of  the  country  were  nominally  included  in 
tho  limits  of  the  Oreco-Syrian  and  Bactrian  king- 
doms. It  is  a nigged  mountain  region,  intersect^ 
by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.  In  the  N.  the 
climate  is  so  severe  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
writers,  eonhnned  by  modem  travellers,  the  enow 
almost  buries  the  bouses  ; but  in  the  S.  the  valleys 
of  the  lower  mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia.  In  its  N.  was  the 
considerable  river  Copbes  or  Copbsm  {Cabooi\ 
flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a tributary, 
Choas,  Chocs,  or  Chuaspss  (No.  2).  Tho  parti- 
cular tribes,  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Paropamisadae,  were  the  Cabolltae  (Ka5oXircu)  in 
the  N.,  whose  name  and  position  point  to  Cb5oo/, 
the  Parsii  (Tlopcriof)  in  the  S.W.,  the  Ambautae 
(*A^5avTai)  in  the  E.,  on  the  river  Choas,  the 
ParsuStoe  (I1ap<runrai)  on  the  S.,  and  the  *Api» 
ffrd^vA.01,  probably  a dominant  tribe  of  a different 
race,  on  the  W.  At  tho  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest  the  people  were  little  civilised,  but  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  The  chief  cities  were  Ortospann 
and  Alexandria,  the  latter  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Paropamifus  (Uapowdfueos^  and  several  other 
forms,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  Uapowdyurai : 
Hindoo-Koosh)^  a word  no  doubt  derived,  as 
many  other  words  beginning  like  it,  from  tho  Old 
Persian  purv,  a motmtosn,  is  the  name  of  a port  of 
the  great  mountain-chain  which  runs  from\V.  to 
£.  through  the  centre  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  high- 
lands of  Ootral  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the 
continent,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  great  cent^  table  land  of  Tar^ai^r  and 
Thibet.  It  is  a prolongation  of  the  chain  of  Anti- 
Taurus.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
chain  between  the  Sariphi  M.  (A/,  o/  KohidoH) 
on  tho  W.  and  M.  Imaus  {Himalaya)  on  the  £., 
or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Margus  on 
the  W.  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  on  the  E.  They  were  believed 
by  the  ancients  to  l>e  among  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world  (which  they  are),  and  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Oxns  and  the  Indus  ; the  last  state- 
ment being  an  error  which  naturally  arose  from 
confounding  the  cleft  by  which  the  Indus  breaks 
through  (he  chain  with  its  unknown  source.  M'hen 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  these  mountains,  his 
followers  — regarding  the  achievement  os  equiva- 
lent to  what  a Greek  considered  as  the  highest 
geographical  adventure,  namely  the  passage  of  the 
Caucasus  — conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  by 
simply  applying  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the 
mountain  chain  which  be  had  thus  passed  ; and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  was 
called  Caucasus  Indicus,  and  this  nania  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  native  form  of  Hindoo 
A'oosA,  and  in  others  also.  The  name  Paropamisus 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  great  S.  branch  of 
this  chain  {Soiiman  Af.)  which  skirts  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  W.,  and  which  is  more  speci- 
fically called  Parykti  or  Parsvstai. 

Pardpns  (Poropinus).  a small  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  N.  of  the  Nebrodes  Montes. 

Pardr5a  (nopwpsia),  L A town  in  Thrace 
on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  whose  inhabitants 
were  the  same  people  as  the  Paroraei  of  Pliny. « 
2.  Or  Pardria  (ric^wpfa).  a town  in  the  S.  of 
; Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis,  said  to  have  lieen 
founded  by  Paroreus,  son  of  Tricolonus,  ami  a 
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gnuidion  of  Lycaoo,  the  inhabitanu  of  which  took 

part  in  the  building  of  Megalopolis. 

Par5r5itae  (nopwpcdrcu).  the  most  ancieot  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  in  Triphjlia  in  Elis, 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Minyae. 

Parorios.  [Phrygia.] 

Pilot  (ndpot : Udfnos : Poro).  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  sea,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclades,  aws 
sitnated  S.  of  Delos  and  W.  of  Naxos,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a channel  5 or  0 miles 
wide.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  colonised  by  Cre- 
tans, but  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  lonians,  and 
became  so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  as 
to  send  out  colonics  to  Tbasos  and  to  Farium  on 
the  Propontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by 
tlie  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to  the 
Persians ; and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mil- 
tiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but  failed 
in  his  attempt,  and  received  a wound,  of  which  he 
died.  [Miltiadss.]  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
Paros  came  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cyclsdes.  Its  name 
rarely  occurs  in  subsequent  history.  The  most 
celebrated  production  of  Paros  w*as  its  marble, 
which  was  extensively  used  by  the  ancient  sculp- 
tors. It  was  chiefly  obtauicd  from  a mountain 
called  Afarpes$a,  The  Parian  figs  were  also  highly 
prixed.  The  chief  town  of  Paros  was  situated  on 
the  W.  coast,  and  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  The  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
modern  ParoUda,  Paros  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Archilochus.*^  In  Paros  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  inscription  called  the  Parian  Chronide^ 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford.  The  inscrip- 
tioy  is  cut  on  a block  of  marble,  and  in  its  perfect 
state  contained  a chronological  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  Greek  history  from  Cecrops,  b.  c. 
1582  to  the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  264. 

Parrhkila  (nofl^aWa:  Tla^|&a<ri0i\  a district  in 
the  S-  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
the  towns  Lycosura,  Thocnla,  Trapezus,  Proseis, 
Acacesiuro,  Acontium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea  be- 
longed. The  Parrbasii  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian  tribes.  At 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Maiitinea,  but  were  ren- 
dered independent  of  that  city  by  tho  Lacedae- 
monians. Homer  (/^  iu  608)  mentions  a town 
Parrhasia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Par- 
rhasus,  s6n  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pelasgiis,  son  of 
Arestor.  — The  adjective  Parrka$iu$  is  frequently 
used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Farrb&tlof  (na^^tor),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  was  a native  of  Ephesus, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Kvenor.  He  practised  his  art 
chiefly  at  Athens:  and  by  some  w'riters  he  is 
called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nians bad  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. He  flourished  about  B.  c.  400.  Parrhasius 
did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pictures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  what  had  been  done  for  sculpture  by  Phi- 
dias in  divine  subjects,  and  by  Polycletus  in  the 
human  figure  : he  established  a canon  of  proportion, 
which  was  followed  by  all  the  artists  that  came 
after  him.  Several  interesting  observations  on  the 
principles  of  art  which  he  followed  are  made  in  a 
dialogue  with  Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xenophon 
(A/em.  iii.  10).  The  character  of  Parrhasius  was 
marked  in  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance- 
which  often  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  pre- 
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eminent  ability.  In  epigrams  inscribed  on  his 
works  he  not  only  made  a boast  of  his  luxurious 
habits,  but  he  also  claimed  the  honour  of  havioc 
auigned  with  his  own  hand  the  precise  limits  of 
the  art,  and  fixed  a boundary  which  never  was  to 
be  transgressed.  Respecting  the  story  of  his  con- 
test with  Zeuxis,  see  Zkuxis.  Of  the  works  of 
Parrhasius,  the  most  celebrated  seems  to  liave  been 
bis  picture  of  the  Athenian  People. 

ParalL  [Paropamiradab  ] 

Fanld  Xontes  (rd  nopootA  Btukkurd 
in  the  W.  of  Beloodii$ian)j  a chain  of  mountains 
running  N.E.  from  the  Paragon  Sinus  ((?.  Oiwm) 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Carmania  and 
Gedrosia.  At  the  foot  or  these  mountains,  in  the 
W.  of  Gedrosia,  were  a people  called  Farsld&e, 
with  a capital  Farsii  (perhaps  5!rr6a5). 

Partyitae  {Tlapavrnm)^ a people  on  the  borders 
of  Amchosia  and  the  Paropamisadae,  with  a moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  w’hich  is  probably  identical 
with  the  pAknm  M.  and  with  the  Sutman 
mountains. 

Farthklii,  the  chief  city  of  the  Calingae,  a tribe 
of  the  Gangaridae.  in  India  intra  Gangem,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Oangeticus  {Sea  of  liettgal). 

Parth5ni  [Parthini.] 

PartllSnIas  (ncyiflcvfat),  also  called  PartliSlilB, 
a small  river  in  Elis,  which  flows  into  the  Alpheus 
E.  of  Olympia  not  far  from  Harpimia. 

PmziiLllutim  {liap^irtov),  1.  A town  in 
Mysia,  S.  of  Peigamnm.  {Felenk-iumm')^  k 
promontory  in  the  Cbersonesus  Taurica,  on  w'hich 
stood  a temple  of  the  Tauric  Artemis,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  name.  It  was  in  this  temple  that 
human  sacrifices  were  ofl^ed  to  the  goddeie. 

Faithininjn  Mare  (rd  Tlap$tru^  weAcryor), 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt 
and  Cyprus. 

FartaSnXui  (nopd^vios),  of  Nicaea,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a celebrated  grammarian, 
is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  bv 
Cinna,  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  to  have  been 
manumitted  on  account  of  his  learning,  and  to 
have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If  this  state- 
ment is  true,  Partbenius  must  have  attained  a 
great  age,  since  there  were  77  years  from  the 
death  of  Mithridates  to  the  accession  of  Tiberius. 
Partbenius  taught  Virgil  Greek  ; and  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  popular  among  the  distinguished 
Homans  of  his  time.  The  emperor  Tiberius  imi- 
tated his  poems,  and  placed  his  works  and  statues 
in  the  public  libraries,  along  with  the  most  cele- 
brated ancient  writers.  Partbenius  wrote  many 
poems,  but  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  ITcpl 
woBrfudrter.  It  contains  36  brief  love- 
stories,  which  ended  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  Gallos,  and  was  com- 
piled for  his  use,  that  he  might  arail  bimself  of 
the  materials  in  the  composition  of  epic  and  elegiac 
poema  The  best  edition  is  by  Westerroann,  in 
the  iSfythoprajJU^  Brunswick,  1843. 

Paithinlus  (Tloptfcrtos).  1.  A mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolit  and  Arcadia,  through 
which  was  an  imporunt  pass  leading  from  Argolis 
to  TegesL  This  pass  is  still  called  Pariheni^  but 
the  mountain  itself,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
3903  feet,  bears  the  name  of  Roino.  It  was  on 
this  mountain  that  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  w*as  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a 
hind ; and  it  atts  here  eIm  that  the  god  Pan  U 
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mid  to  hare  appeared  to  Phidippidet,  the  Athenian 
courier,  »hort]y  before  the  battle  of  MaratboD.**i^. 
(also  nap$4rris  : Otaii-Stt  or  Bartam’Su)^  the  chief 
river  of  Pnpblagonia,  rises  in  Mt.  Olgauye,  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Euxine  90  stadia  W.  of 
Amastris,  forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
the  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

ParthiaAn  (d  IlopflciWv,  j.  e.  the  Ofryta*#  cAam* 
Ur\  was  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the  finest  and. 
in  its  influence  upon  art,  one  of  the  most  important 
edifices  ever  built,  the  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  It  was  also  called 
Heoatompli^  ('EKard/iwedor)  or  Hecatompedos 
('Eirard^iredof,  sc.  I'cwr)  from  its  being  100  feet  in 
one  of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadth 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand. 
It  was  erected,  under  the  aiministraUon  of  Pe> 
rides,  on  the  site  of  th»  older  temple  of  Athena, 
burnt  daring  the  Persian  m>*asion,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess B.C.  438.  Its  architects  were  Ictinus  and 
Callicrates,  but  all  the  works  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Phidias.  It  was  built  entirely 
of  Pentelic  marble : its  dimensions  were,  227  En- 
glish feet  long,  101  broad,  and  65  high:  it  was 
50  feet  longer  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it. 
Its  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the 
purest  kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central 
buildiug  (the  eeiia  or  I'ccvr),  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a peristyle  of  pillars,  46  in  number,  8 at  each 
end  and  17  at  each  side  (reckoning  the  comer  pil- 
lars twice),  elevated  on  a platform,  which  was 
ascended  by  S steps  all  round  the  building.  Within 
the  porticoes  at  each  end  was  another  row  of  6 
pUla^  standing  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the 
retfa,  and  2 steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  2 chambers  of  unequal 
size,  the  prodomtu  or  pronaot  (vp69ofiou  *p6vaos\ 
and  the  opitthodomus  {6iriff069otu>s)  or  poeiiemm  ; 
the  former,  which  was  the  larger,  contained  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctuarr, 
the  latter  being  probably  used  as  a treasury  and 
vestry.  Both  these  chambers  bad  inner  rows  of 
pillars  (in  2 stories,  one  over  the  other),  16  in  the 
former  and  4 in  the  latter,  supporting  the  partial 
roof,  for  the  large  chamber,  at  least,  ^d  its  centre 
open  to  the  sky.  Technically,  the  temple  is  called 
peripteral  octaeiyls  kypaethi^.  It  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  colours  and  gilding,  and 
with  sculptures  w'hich  are  regarded  as  the  master- 
pieces of  ancient  art  The  colossal  chryselephan- 
tine (ivory  and  gold)  statue  of  Athena,  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodomus^  opposite  to 
the  entrance,  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself, 
and  surpassed  every  other  statue  in  the  ancient 
world,  except  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  by  the  same 
artist  The  other  sculptures  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Phidias  by  different  artists,  as  may 
still  be  seen  by  differences  in  their  style ; but  the 
most  important  of  them  were  doubtless  from  the 
hand  of  Phidias  himself.  (1.)  The  tympana  of  the 
pediments  (i.  e.  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  trian- 
gular gable-ends  of  the  roof  a^ve  the  2 end  porti- 
coes), were  filled  with  groups  of  detached  colossal 
statues,  those  of  the  E.  or  principal  front  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Athena,  and  those  of  the  W. 
front  the  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon 
forthe  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the  friexe  of  the 
entablature  (L  a.  the  upper  of  the  2 portions  into 
which  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  the 
roof  is  divided),  the  metopes  between  the  triffiypha  (i.  e. 
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the  sqnare  spaces  between  the  projections  answer- 
ing to  the  ends  of  beams  if  the  roof  had  been  of 
wood)  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief, 
92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on  each  side, 
representing  subjects  from  the  Attic  mythology, 
among  which  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  witk  the 
Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of  the  1.5  metopes  from 
the  $.  side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(3.)  Along  the  top  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
^/a,  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a frieze 
sculptured  with  a representation  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  in  very  low  relief!  A large  number  of 
the  slabs  of  this  frieze  were  brought  to  England 
by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  15  metopes  just  men- 
tioned, and  a considerable  number  of  other  frag- 
ments, including  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mutilated,  statues  from  the  pediments;  and 
the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the  luktion 
in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  temple  as  con- 
jecturally  restored.  The  wont  of  the  injuries 
which  it  has  suffered  from  war  and  pillage  was 
^ inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians 
in  1687,  when  a bomb  exploded  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much  of  both 
the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still,  however,  in 
sufficient  preservation  to  give  a good  idea  of  the 
construction  of  all  its  principal  parts. 

Parthl&5pMiif  (napfleKoiraroT),  one  of  the  7 
heroes  who  accompanied  Adrestus  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Thebes.  He  is  sometimes  called  a 
SOD  of  Ares  or  Milanion  and  Atolanta,  sometimes 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  and  sometimee  of 
Talaus  and  Lyiimache.  His  son.  by  the  nymph 
Clymene,  who  marched  against  Thebes  as  one  of 
the  Epigoni,  is  called  Promachus,  Stratolaus,  The- 
simenes,  or  Tlesimenes.  Porthenopaeus  was  killed 
at  Thebes  by  Aspbodicus,  Amphidicus  or  Pericly- 
menus. 

Parthfin&p5Ui  (napflfrdToXir),  a town  in 
Moesia  Inferior  near  the  Pontus  Euzinus,  and 
between  Calatis  and  Tomi. 

Parthla,  Partbj^aea,  Parthifoe  (Hci^fa,  Hap- 
fliKuo,  Hap$vrirfi : tldpOot,  nop^vcuoi,  Parthi,  Par- 
thi£ni : Khora$$an\  a country  of  Asia,  to  the  S.R. 
of  the  Caspian.  Its  extent  was  different  at  dif- 
ferent times : but,  as  the  term  was  generally  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  geographers,  it  denoted  the 
partly  mountainous  and  partly  desert  country  on  the 
S.  of  the  mountains  which  hem  hi  the  Csspian  on 
the  S.E.  (M.  Labuta),  and  which  divided  Parthia 
on  the  N.  from  Hyrcania.  On  the  N.E.  and  E.,  a 
branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdnranus, 
divided  it  from  Aria*  on  the  S.  the  deserts  of 
Parthia  joined  those  of  (^rmania,  and  further 
W.-ward  the  M.  Parachoathras  divided  Parthia 
from  Persia  and  Susiana : on  the  W.  and  N.W.  it 
was  divided  from  Media  by  boundaries  which  can- 
not be  exactly  marked  out.  Of  this  district,  only 
the  N.  part,  in  and  below  the  mountains  of  Hyr- 
cania, seems  to  have  formed  the  proper  country  of 
the  Parthi,  who  were  a people  of  Scythian  origin. 
The  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  name  means 
exUes ; but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a very 
warlike  people,  and  were  especially  celebrated  as 
horse-archers.  Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans 
had  fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
became  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a proverb. 
Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a cloud 
round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a shower  of 
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darts;  and  then  eraded  any  closer  conflict  by  a Miotween  Cappadocia  (i.  e.  Pontus  Cappadocius^  and 
rapid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot  thrir  ' Anncnia  (L  c.  Armenia  Minor).  In  a wide  sense 
arrow  backwards  upon  the  enemy.  Under  the  ] the  name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  so  far  N.K. 
Persian  empire,  the  Porthians,  with  the  Chorasniii,  | as  to  include  M.  Abus  (Arurtti)  in  Armenia. 
Sogdii,  and  Arii,  formed  the  Kith  satrapy:  under  I P&rydtl  Montes  (tA  naptorrwr  dpn,  from  the 
Alexander  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  Parthia  ! Indian  word/«rv/a,  L e.  a mouniain:  .So/iyiiaff  A/.), 
and  Hyrcania  together  formed  a satrapy.  About  the  great  mountain  chain  which  runs  N.  and  S.  on 

R.C.  250  they  revolted  from  the  Seleucidac,  under  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  forms 

a chieftain  named  Arsaces,  who  founded  an  inde-  the  connecting  link  between  the  mountains  which 
pendent  monarchy,  the  history  of  which  is  given  skirt  the  N.  coast  of  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the 
under  AasACBB.  During  the  period  of  the  down*  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  parallel  chain,  further  N., 
fall  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthians  overran  allied  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus  ; or,  be- 
the  provinces  K of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  tween  the  £.  extensions  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti- 

B.C.  130  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  B<ictria,  Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense.  This  chain 

so  that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the  formed  the  boundary  between  Arachosia  and  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Paropamisadae : it  now  divides  Be/oociis/oii  and 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxus ; ] Afyhanitlan  on  the  W.  Sctmle  and  the  Punjab 
but  on  this  N.  frontier  they  had  to  maintain  a on  the  K.,  and  it  meets  the  Hindoo-Kooeh  in  the 
continual  conflict  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central  N.E.  comer  of  Afykimistan^  between  CahoU  and 
Asia.  On  the  W.  their  progress  was  checked  by  Pe$ha\eur,  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  called 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  till  those*  kings  fell  sue-  Paryitae  (TTapi/^ai) ; and  the  name  Paruta  is 
cc^sively  before  the  Romans,  who  were  thus  brought  found  in  old  Persian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Zend- 
into  collision  with  the  Parthians.  After  the  me-  j avesta  (the  old  Persian  sacred  book),  as  that  of  a 
morable  destniction  of  Crass  us  and  his  army,  | people. 

B.  c.  53  [CK.issrs],  the  Parthians  threaten^  ; ParTS&tU  (Tlopdirarit  or  napoo-dris),  daughter 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  but  their  progress  was  | of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimonus,  king  of  Persia,  was 
stopped  by  2 signal  defeats,  which  they  suffered  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  her  own  brother 
from  Antony’s  legate  Ventidius,  in  30  and  38.  Darius,  sumamed  Ochus,  who  in  B.C.  424  suc- 
The  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome  ceeded  Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  The 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the  Par-  feeble  character  of  Darius  threw  the  chief  power 
thian  throne  between  Phraates  IV.  and  Tiridatea,  into  the  hands  of  Parysatis  ; whose  administration 
which  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus,  and  to  the  was  little  else  than  a st'riet  of  roarden.  Four  of 
restoration  of  the  standards  of  Cmssus,  B.  c.  20 ; her  sons  grew  up  to  manhood.  The  eldest  of 
an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets  often  allude  these,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  bom  before  Da- 
in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus,  almost  as  if  he  rius  had  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  and  on  this 
had  conquered  the  Parthum  empire.  It  is  to  be  pretext  Parysatis  sought  to  set  aside  his  claims  to 
observed  that  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  use  the  throne  in  favour  of  her  second  son  Cyrus, 
the  names  Porthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  she  neverthelcM  interposed 
The  Parthian  empire  had  now  begun  to  decline,  after  the  death  of  Darius,  405,  to  prevent  .-\na- 
owing  to  civil  contests  and  the  defection  of  the  xerxes  from  putting  Cyrus  to  death  ; and  prevailed 
governors  of  provinces,  and  had  ceased  to  be  for-  i w'ith  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  utrapy 
inidable  to  the  Romans.  There  were,  however,  ' in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the 
continual  disputes  between  the  2 empires  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  In  con-  display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her  favourite  son, 
sequence  of  one  of  these  disputes  Trajan  invaded  by  bestowing  funeral  honours  on  bis  mutilated 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a remains ; and  she  subsequently  succeeded  in  getting 
short  time  of  Mesopotamia;  but  his  conquests  were  into  her  power  all  the  authors  of  the  death  of 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates  Cyrus,  whom  she  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel 
became  the  boundary  of  the  2 empires,  tortures.  She  afterwards  poisoned  Statins,  the 
1'here  were  other  wars  nt  later  periods,  wliich  rc-  wife  of  Artaxerxes.  The  feeble  and  indolent  king 
suited  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Seleucia  was  content  to  banish  her  to  Babylon  ; and  it  was 
and  Ciesiphon,  and  made  the  district  of  Oirocne  a not  long  before  he  recalled  her  to  bis  court, 
Roman  province.  I'he  exhaustion  which  was  the  where  she  soon  recovered  all  her  former  influence. 
ctTt^t  of  these  wars  at  length  gave  the  l^ersions  Of  this  the  availed  herself  to  tuni  his  suspicions 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke,  against  Tissaphemes,  whom  she  bad  long  hated  as 
I.ed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardthir)  they  put  an  end  to ' having  been  the  flnt  to  discover  the  designs  of 
tlie  Parthian  kingdom  of  the  Arsacidao,  after  it  Cyrus  to  his  brother,  and  w*ho  was  now  put  to 
had  lasted  476  years,  and  established  the  Persian  death  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigation,  396.  She 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  a.  o.  226.  [ Arracbs  : appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 
Sassamdab.]  Ponrg&da  or  -ae  (riatrapydSa,  na<rop7({5cu), 

Parthlni  or  Fartheni  {TlapOofol^  the  older  of  the  2 capitals  of  Persis  (the  other 

an  IllyTun  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyr-  and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have  been 
rhachium.  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  spot  w here  h© 

Fartliiscai  or  ParthiMtu,  a river  in  Dacia,  gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages.  The  tomb 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tibiscus.  [TiiU!*cus.]  of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful 
Paryadres  (rTapud5pn>  *.  A'aru-/W  or  AV-  park.  The  exact  site  is  doubtful.  Strabo  describes 
a mountain  chain  of  W.  Asia,  running  S.W.  it  as  lying  in  the  hollow  part  of  Persis,  on  the  river 
and  N.K.  from  the  E.  of  Asia  Miuor  into  the  Cyrus  S.K.  of  Persepolis,  and  near  the  bordm  of 
centre  of  Armenia,  and  forming  the  chief  connecting  Cannonia.  Most  modem  geographers  identify  it 
link  between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  with  3/«r^Aa5,  N.E.  of  Persopolis  where  there  are 
Armenia.  It  wou  considered  os  the  boundary  the  remains  of  a great  sepulchral  mooumest  of  the 
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PASARGADAE. 

Ancient  Peninnt.  Others  place  it  at  Faraa  or  at 
Ikirah-^rd^  both  S.K.  of  Persepolis,  but  not 
anfiwerine  Strabo's  description  in  other  respects  so 
well  as  MurghtjA.  Others  identify  it  with  Perse* 
polls;  which  is  almost  certainly  an  error. 

Faaarg&dae  (na<rap7o9ai),  the  most  noble  of 
the  3 chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  other 
2 being  the  Maraphii  and  Ma«piL  The  royal  bouse 
of  the  Acbaemenidae  were  of  the  race  of  the  Pa- 
sargadae.  They  liad  their  residence  chiefly  in  and 
about  the  city  ^ Pasakgada. 

Faslaa,  a Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sicy- 
oiiian  school,  and  flourished  about  n.  c.  220. 

Pariem.  (nturlwy),  a wealthy  banker  at  Athens, 
was  originally  a slave  of  Anliithenes  and  Arches- 
tratus,  who  were  also  bankers.  In  their  service 
he  displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
business,  and  was  manumitted  as  a reward.  He 
afterwards  set  up  a banking  concern  on  hit  ow*n  tie- 
count,  by  which,  together  with  a shield  manufactory, 
he  greatly  enriched  himself,  while  he  continaed  all 
along  to  preserve  his  old  character  for  integrity, 
and  bis  credit  stood  high  throughout  Greece.  He 
did  not  however  escape  an  accusation  of  fraudu- 
lently keeping  back  some  money  which  hod  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a foreigner  from  the  Kuxine. 
The  plamtiff*!  case  is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Iso-  , 
crates  (rpaes^iTiirdf),  still  extant.  Pasinn  did  > 
good  service  to  Athens  with  his  money  on  several  | 
occasions.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom  ; 
of  the  citVr  and  was  enrolled  in  the  demus  of 
Acliarnac.  He  died  at  Athens  in  n.c.  370,.  after 
a lingering  illness,  accompanied  with  failure  of 
sight.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  afiairs 
were  administered  to  a great  extent  by  his  freed- 
man  Phormion,  to  whom  he  let  his  banking  shop 
and  shield  manufactory,  and  settled  in  his  will 
that  he  should  marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  underUike  the  guardianship 
of  his  younger  son  Pasiclet.  His  elder  son,  Apol- 
lodorus^  grievously  diminished  his  pathmony  by 
extravagance  and  law>suiis. 

P&aSpb&a  (rioiri^T?),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  and  a sister  of  Circe  and  Aeetes, 
was  the  wife  of  Minot,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Androgeos,  Catreus,  Deucalion,  QIaucut, 
Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  Fatiphacia  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  300.) 
Respecting  the  passion  of  Pasiphah'  for  the  beau- 
tiful bull,  and  the  birth  of  the  Miiiotaurus,  tee 
p.  450,  a. 

PaaltHai  (nwriTfAi^r).  1.  A statuary,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  463,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Colotes,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias.  — 8.  A sta- 
tuary, Kulptor,  aad  silver-chaser,  of  the  highest 
distinction,  was  a native  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  bis  countrymen 
in  It.  c.  do.  He  flourished  at  Rome  from  about  60 
to  30.  Pasiteles  also  wrote  a treatise  in  5 books 
upon  celebrated  works  of  sculpture  and  chasing. 

Paalthlia  (Ilaoiflca).  L One  of  the  Charitei, 
or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia.  — 8.  One  of  the  Ne- 
reids. 

Pasitigris  {Uafftnyfrus  or  Tlaffirtypisi  prob. 
A'uroofi),  a considerable  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  £.  of  Mesobatene,  on  the  eonflnes  of 
Media  and  Persia,  and  flowing  first  W.  by  N.  to 
M.  Zagros  or  Paracboathras,  then,  breaking  throngh 
this  chain,  it  turns  to  the  S.,  and  flows  through 
Sutiana  into  the  bend  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
receiving  the  Eulaeos  on  its  W.  side.  Some  geo- 
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graphen  make  the  Pasitigris  a tributary  of  the 
Tigris 

Poai&rflll  {Tlaffffdpvy:  near  Dhraiuifiiu  S.W. 
of  Jofmnina)y  a town  of  Epirus  in  Mo)o5sia,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossinn  kings.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Homans,  together  with  70 
other  towns  of  Epirus,  after  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, b.c.  168. 

Paaaiinna  Crispni^  [CRiapts.J 

Pasaitims  Fattlns.  [Pai.'x.i;8.J 

PatSiaci  (Ildraixoi),  Phoenician  divinities  whose 
dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phoenician 
ships. 

PatUa,  Fatalflne.  [Pattala.  Pattalxnx.] 

Fatira  (rd  Tldropa:  IlaTapsvf ; Fntara^  R>u), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lyein,  was  a flourishing^ 
sea-port,  on  a promontory  of  the  same  nnme(T; 
Uarifw¥  fUpa),  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  E.of  the 
mouth  of  the  Xamhtis.  It  was  early  colonised  hf 
Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became  a chief  sent  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  w'ho  had  here  a very  celebrated 
oracle,  which  uttered  responses  in  the  winter  only, 
and  from  whose  son  Patarus  the  name  of  the  city 
was  mythically  derived.  It  was  restored  and  en- 
larged by  Ptolemy  PhiladeIpKutr  who  called  it 
Aninoe,  but  it  remained  better  known  by  its  old 
name. 

P&t&Tfnm  (PatavTnns:  Padova  or  Padua)^  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on 
the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina 
to  Altinum,  w*as  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  It  became  a flourishing  and 
important  town  in  early  times,  and  was  powerful 
enough  in  B.  c.  302  to  drive  back  the  Spartan 
king  Cleoroenes  with  great  loss,  when  he  attempted 
to  plunder  the  surrounding  country.  Under  the 
Homans  Patavium  was  the  most  important  city  in 
the  X.  of  Italy,  and.  by  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures (of  which  its  woollen  stuffs  were  the  most 
celebrated),  it  attained  great  opulence.  According 
to  Strabo  it  possessed  500  citizens,  whose  fortune 
entitled  them  to  the  equestrian  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  AttUa  ; and,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  its  citizens,  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  Agilolf,  king  of  the  Langobards,  and  rated  to 
the  ground  ; hence  the  modem  town  contains  few 
remains  of  antiquity.  Patavium  is  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy.  — In  its 
neighbourhood  were  the  Aquae  Paiavinae^  aUo 
called  Aponi  Ponn^  respecting  which,  see  p.  65,  b. 

Patarcfllua,  C.  YeUeina,  a Homan  historian, 
was  probably  bom  about  B.  c.  1 9,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a distinguished  (Campanian  family. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ; and,  soon  after 
he  had  entered  the  array,  he  accompanied  C.  Caesar 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Eastland  was  present  with 
the  latter  at  his  interview  with  the  Parthian  king, 
in  A.  D.  2.  Two  years  afterwards,  a.  n.  4,  he  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  rank  of  Praefectus  Equitoro,  having  pre- 
viously filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  tribune  of 
the  soldiers  and  tribune  of  the  camp.  For  the 
next  8 years  Paterculus  served  under  Tiberius, 
either  as  praefeotus  or  Icgatus,  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  latter  in  Germany,  Pannoiya,  and 
Dalmatia,  and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained 
the  favour  of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  quaestor 
A.D.  7,  but  he  continued  to  serve  os  l^tus  under 
Tiberius.  He  accompanied  his  commander  on  hit 
return  to  Rome  in  12,  and  took  a prominent  port 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Tiberias,  along  with 
M li 
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hii  brother  Mogius  Celor.  The  2 brother*  were 
praetors  in  15.  Paterculus  was  alive  in  30,  as  he 
drew  up  hii  history  in  that  rear  for  the  use  ot 
M.  Viniciui.  who  was  then  consul  ; and  it  is  con* 
jevturcd,  with  much  probability,  that  he  perished 
in  the  following  year  (31),  along  with  the  other 
friends  of  Sejonua.  The  favourable  manner  in 
which  he  bad  so  recently  spoken  in  his  history  of 
this  powerful  minister  would  be  sulhclent  to  ensure 
his  condemnation  on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The 
work  of  Paterculus,  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  a brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  I’tl/trii  Patercu/i  Ifutoriue  /?o* 
manat  ad  M.  Vinicium  Co$.  Libri  II.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there  is  also 
a portion  lost  after  the  8th  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  w*as  to  give 
a brief  view  of  universal  history,  hut  more  espe- 
cially of  the  events  connected  with  Home,  the  his> 
tory  of  which  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the 
book.  It  commenced  apparently  with  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Troy,  and  ended  with  the  year  30.  In  the 
execution  of  hia  work,  Velleius  has  ibov.*n  great 
skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give 
a consecutive  account  of  all  the  events  of  history  ; 
he  seizes  only  upon  a few  of  the  more  prominent 
facts,  which  he  describes  nt  sufficient  length  to 
leave  them  impressed  upon  the  recollection  of  bis 
hearers.  His  style,  which  is  a close  imitation  of 
Sallust\  is  characterised  bycleamesa,  conciseness, 
and  energy.  In  his  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
the  leading  actors  in  Roman  history  he  generally 
exhibits  both  discrimination  and  judgment ; but 
he  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patron  Ti- 
liexius.  Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus  has 
come  down  to  us  ; and  as  this  manuscript  abounds 
with  eiTftrs,  the  text  is  in  n very  corrupt  state. 
'J'he  best  editions  arc  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1789  ; by  Orelli,  laps.  1835;  and  by  Bothe, 
Turici,  1837. 

Pat«rnuf,  Tarrantenns,  a jurist,  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  wns  praefectus  praetorio 
under  Commodus,  and  was  put  to  death  hy  the 
emperor  on  a charge  of  treason.  He  w'as  the  author 
of  a work  in  4 books,  entitled  l>e  Re  Slililari  or 
MUUarium^  from  which  there  are  tw*o  excerpts  in 
the  Digest 

Patmos  (ricfr/iof : Patmo\  one  of  the  islands 
cfllh'd  Spondee,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at  about  equal 
distances  S.  of  Samos,  and  W.  of  the  Prom.  Posi- 
dium  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  celebrated  as  the  place 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  in 
w'hich  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still 
affect  to  show  the  cave  where  St  John  saw  the 
apocalyptic  visions  (rd  9rf\koiov  rqr  druwoXvd'fMr). 
f)n  the  E.  side  of  the  island  was  a city  with  a 
imrbour. 

Patrae  (narpoi,  ITarpser  Herod.:  narpsos: 
y*afrris),one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  was  situated 
W.  of  Rhium,  near  the  opening  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Aroe  (*Apdi|),  and  to  have  been  founded  by  the  , 
nticocbthoit  Eumelus ; and  after  the  expulsion  of  * 
the  lonaans  to  liave  been  taken  possession  of  by 
I’atreus,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  The 
town  is  rarely  mentioned  in  early  Greek  histoiy*, 
and  was  chieHy  of  importance  as  the  place  from 
which  the  Peloponnesians  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  opposite  coast  of  Aetolia.  Patme  was 
one  of  the  4 towoi  which  took  the  leading  part  in 
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* founding  the  2nd  Achaean  league.  In  conse- 
quence of  assisting  the  Aetolians  against  the  Gauls 
' in  B.C.  279,  Patrae  became  so  weakened  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  town  and  took  up 
their  abodes  in  the  neiffhliouring  villages.  Under 
the  Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insignificant 
place  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the 
town  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  again  collected 
its  inhabitants,  and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhypae. 

[ Augustus  further  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  the 
j neighbouring  towns,  and  even  over  Iiocris,  and 
I also  bestowed  upon  it  the  privil<-ges  of  a Homan 
^ colony : hence  we  find  it  cdled  on  coins  ( Vomhi 
Augwsta  Aroe  Pairtnsis.  Strabo  describes  Patrae 
in  his  time  as  a flourishing  and  populous  town 
with  a good  harbour ; and  it  was  frequently  the 
place  at  which  persons  landed  soiling  from  Italy  to 
Greece.  The  modem  Patrxu  is  still  an  im- 
portant place,  but  contains  few  remains  of  anti- 
quity. 

FatroclM  (norpoicA^r),  a Macedonian  general 
in  the  service  of  Seleucus  I.  and  Antiochus  I., 
kings  of  Syria.  Patroclea  held,  both  under  Se- 
leucus and  Antiochus,  an  important  government 
over  some  of  the  E.  provinces  ot  the  Syrian  empire. 
During  the  period  of  his  holding  this  position,  he 
collected  accurate  geographical  information,  which 
he  aftern'ards  published  to  the  world  ; but  though 
he  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the 
utm<Mt  reliance  on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title 
j nor  exact  subject  of  his  work  is  mentioned.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  it  included  a general 
account  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Patrocles 
regarded  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a golf  or  inlet  of  the 
ocean,  and  maintained  the  possibility  of  sailing 
thither  by  sea  from  the  Indian  Oct^an. 

PatroeU  Insfila  (navpdxXou  yrtirot : fTa^um- 
nesi  or  Gaidronm)^  a small  island  oif  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 

Patrocloj  {HdrpcKKos  or  narpofrAqr),  the  ccle- 
iKatcd  friend  of  Achilles,  was  ton  of  Menoetius  of 
Opus,  and  grandson  of  Actor  and  Aegina,  wheiicc 
be  is  called  Actorides.  His  mother  it  commonly 
called  Sthenele,  but  tome  mention  her  under  the 
name  of  Perinpis  or  Polymele.  Aeacu.s  tho 
grandfather  of  Achilles,  W’as  a brother  of  Mcnoe- 
tiiis,  so  that  Achilles  and  Pntroclus  were  kins- 
men as  well  as  friends.  While  still  a boy 
Patroclus  involuntarily  slow  Clysonymut,  eon  of 
Amphidainaa.  In  consequence  of  this  accident  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  Peleus  at  Phthia, 
where  he  was  educated  together  with  Achilles. 
He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
Achilles.  He  fought  bravely  against  the  Trojans, 
until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action, 
when  Patroclus  followed  his  example.  But  when 
the  Greeks  were  hard  pressed,  he  begged  Achilles 
to  allow  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  with  his 
men  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks. 
.\cbilles  granted  the  request,  and  Pntroclus  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  Trojans  and  extin- 
guishing the  fire  which  was  raging  among  the 
ships.  He  slew  many  enemies,  and  thrice  made 
an  assault  upon  the  walls  of  Troy ; but  on  a 
sudden  he  w*as  struck  by  Apollo,  and  became 
senseless.  In  this  state  Euphorbus  ran  him 
through  with  his  lance  from  behind,  and  Hector 
gave  him  the  last  and  fatal  blow.  Hector  also 
took  possession  of  his  armour.  A long  struggle 
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row  emmed  between  the  Greeks  and  Tmjnns  for 
the  body  of  Patroclu*  ; but  the  former  obtained  ! 
poftteseion  of  it,  and  brought  it  to  Achilles,  who 
yvtis  deeply  griered,  and  rowed  to  arenge  the 
death  of  hit  friend.  Thetis  protected  the  body 
with  ambrosia  against  decomposition,  until  Achilles 
had  leisure  solemnly  to  bom  it  with  funeral  sacri-  • 
fices.  His  ashes  were  collected  in  a golden  um 
which  Dionysus  had  once  given  to  Thetis,  and 
were  deposited  under  a mound,  wliere  the  remains 
of  Achilles  were  subsequently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  met  again  in  tho  lower  world  ; or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 

PatrOAi  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  lived  for 
some  time  in  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cicero  and  others.  From  Rome  he  removed 
to  Athens,  and  there  succeeded  Phaedrus  as  pre< 
aident  of  the  Epicurean  school,  b.  c 6'2. 

Fatt&la.  [PATTALBNB.] 

Pattali&a  orPatalfoe  (narroAiit/^, 

Lotcfr  Scimie\  the  name  of  the  great  delta  formed 
by  the  2 principal  arms  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into 
the  sea.  At  tne  apex  of  the  delta  stood  the  city 
Patt&la  or  PatiUa  (prob.  Hyderabad).  The  name 
is  probably  a native  Indian  w*ord,  namely  the  { 
Sanscrit  ^d/a,  which  means  ibe  ir.  co»a/ry,  and 
is  applied  to  the  W.  part  of  N.  India  about  the 
Indus,  in  oootradistinctioa  to  the  £.  part  about 
the  Ganges. 

Patoldoi,  a rurruune  of  Janus.  [Jasus.] 

Pattimus  ( nirovnos : O.  T.  Pithom : prob.  near 
Habaaeyk,  or  an  Egyptian  city  in  the 

Arabian  Desert,  on  the  £.  margin  of  the  Delta, 
near  Bubastis,  and  near  the  commencement  of* 
Necho's  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea;  built 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  captivity  (Exod.i.  U). 

Paollna  or  Patil&ia.  1.  LoUia.  [Ijollia.] 
■<•2.  Pompeia,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
and  probably  the  daughter  of  Poropeius  Paulinos, 
who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
When  her  husband  was  condemned  to  death,  she 
opened  her  veins  along  with  him.  After  the  blood 
had  dowed  some  time,  Nero  commanded  her  veins 
to  be  bound  up ; she  lived  a few  years  longer,  but 
with  n paleness  which  testihed  how  near  she  bad 
been  to  death. 

PaoliitQS.  L Pompeiiii,  commanded  In  Oer- 
many  along  with  L.  Autistius  Vetusin  a.o.  A8,and 
completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inundations  of 
the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  bad  commenced  63  years 
before.  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  JH 
Brevitnte  VUae  ; and  the  Pompeia  Paulino,  w*hom 
the  philosopher  married,  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  this  PauUnus,«2.  C.  Saetdolof,  propraetor  in 
Mauretania,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
A.  D.  42,  when  he  conquered  the  Moors  who  had  re* 
volled,  and  adv^aneed  as  far  as  Mt  Atlas.  He 
had'  the  command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  from  59  to  62.  For  the  first  2 years  all 
bis  undertakings  were  successful  ; but  during  bit 
absence  on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of 
Mona  (Anffle9ey)i  the  Britons  rote  in  rebellion  | 
under  Boadicea  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonius 
on  his  return  from  Mona.  [Boadicba.]  In  66 
he  was  consul ; and  after  the  death  of  Nero  in  68 
be  was  one  of  Otliu's  generals  in  the  war  against 
Vitellius.  It  was  against  hit  advice  that  Otho 
fought  the  battle  at  Bedriacum.  He  was  pardoned 
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by  Vitellius  after  Nero's  death.  — 8.  Of  Milan  ( Jfe- 
dioianeruis),  was  the  secretary  of  St.  Ambrose,  after 
whose  death  he  became  a deacon,  and  repaired  to 
Africa,  where,  at  the  request  of  St.  Augustine,  he 
composed  a biography  of  his  former  patron.  This 
biography,  and  2 other  small  works  by  Paulinus, 

• are  still  extant  — 4.  Meropltu  Pontiua  AmciTii 
PaolinoB,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally 
designated  Baulinui  A'u/ojims,  was  bum  at  Bour* 
dcaux,  or  at  a neighbouring  town,  which  he  calls 
Embromagum,  about  a.  d.  353.  His  parents  were 
wealthy  and  illustrious,  and  he  received  a careful 
education,  enjoying  in  particular  the  instructions  of 
the  poet  Ausoniua  After  many  years  spent  in 
worldly  honours  be  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  409.  He 
died  in  431.  The  works  of  Paulinus  are  still 
extant,  and  consist  of  EpUtolae  (51  in  number), 
Carmina  (32  in  number,  composed  in  a great  va* 
ricty  of  nitres),  and  a short  tract  entitled  Passio 
S.  Geneni  Artlaienru.  Edited  by  Le  Bnin,  4to. 
Paris,  1685,  reprinted  at  Veron.  1 736. 

Paallna  or  Panina,  a Roman  cognomen  in  many  . 
gentes,  but  best  known  as  the  name  of  a family  of 
the  Aemilia  gena  The  name  was  originally 
written  with  a double  f,  but  subsequently  with 
' only  one  1. 

nnlai(naoXos\  Greek  writers.  1.  AaginSta, 
a celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal  hi«> 
tor}*  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  bom  in 
Aegina,  and  that  be  travelled  a good  deal,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  Alexandria.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  after 
Christ  He  wrote  several  medical  works  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  principal  one  is  still  extant,  with 
no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  De  Re 
dica  Ldtri  Septem.  This  work  is  chiefly  a compila- 
tion from  former  writers.  The  Greek  text  ).as 
been  twice  published,  Venet.  1528,  and  m<»il. 
1538,  There  is  an  excellent  English  translation  by 
Adams,  Iiondon,  1834,  seq.  — 2.  Of  Alexandria, 
wrote,  in  a.  d.  378,  an  Introduction  to  Aitro- 
loyy  (EiVa7wy^  “H)v  dwoTfAscr^TU^v),  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  edited  by  Sebatus  or  Schnto, 
Wittenberg,  1586.— 8.  Of  Samoa&ta,  a cele- 
brated heresiarch  of  the  3rd  century,  was  made 
bishop  of  Antioch,  abent  a.  d.  260.  He  was 
condemned  and  deposed  by  a council  held  in 
26.9.  Paulus  denied  tho  distinct  personality  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  maintained  that  the  Word 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus.  — 4.-81Ien- 
tiaritia,  so  called,  because  he  was  chief  of  the  si- 
lentiarii,  or  secretaries  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
He  wrote  various  poems,  of  which  the  following 
are  extant:  — (1.)  A description  of  Um  Church 
St.  Sojfhia  (^Ejctppaets  rov  yaov  riji  &7lor  So- 
nias), consisting  of  1029  verses,  of  which  the 
first  134  are  iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  This 
poem  gives  a clear  and  graphic  description  of  the 
superb  structure  which  forms  its  subject,  and  was 
recited  by  its  author  at  the  second  dedication  of 
the  church  (a.  d.  562),  after  the  restoration  of 
the  dome,  which  bad  fallen  in.  Edited  by  Graefe, 
Lips.  1822,  and  by  Bckker,  Bonn,  1837,  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  hislurums.  (2.) 

A Description  of  the  PnipH  (’'Ea^pao’tt  too  fos. 
fiwoos),  consisting  of  3U4  verses,  is  a supplement  to 
the  former  poem.  It  is  printed  in  the  editions 
roenrioned  above.  (3.)  Epigrams^  83  in  all,  given 
' in  the  Antkologia.  Among  these  is  a poem  On  the 
. PyUdats  Bathe  (Eir  ri  iv  nu4foij  ^ipya), 

uui 
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Fanlai,  AemlHai.  1.  X.«  consul  & c.  302, 
ind  magittcr  equitom  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  301.— >2.  M.,  consul  255 
with  Ser.  Pulvius  Paetinus  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  See  NoBiLioa, 
No.  l.«3.  L.,  son  of  No.  2.,  consul  2)9,  when 
he  conquered  Demetrius  of  the  island  of  Pharos  in* 
the  Adriatic^  and  compelled  him  to  lly  for  refuge 
to  Philip,  king  of  Ma^onia.  He  was  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  2)6  with  C.  Terentius  Varro.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  inemoreble  defeat  at  Cannae. 
[Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  against  the 
advice  of  Paulus ; and  he  was  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  Romans  who  perished  in  the  engage- 
ment, refuting  to  fly  from  the  held,  when  a tribune 
of  the  soldiers  offered  him  his  horse.  Hence  we 
find  in  Horace  (Carm.  i.  12)  : ^animaeqne  magnae 
prodigum  Paulum  superante  Poeno.**  Paulus  was 
a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocmey,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  plebeian  Te- 
rentiiis  Varro.  -*4.  L,  afterwards  sumamed  Macb- 
noNiCL'8,  son  of  No.  3,  teas  bom  about  230  or  229. 
since  at  the  time  of  his  2nd  cousulship,  168,  he 
was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  high  Roman  nobles.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  flatter  the  people  for  the 
offices  of  the  state,  maintained  with  strictness 
severe  discipline  in  the  array,  w'as  deeply  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  augurs,  to  whose  college  he  be- 
longed, and  maintained  throughout  life  a pure  and 
unspotted  character.  He  was  elected  curule  aedile 
192 ; was  praetor  191,  and  obtained  Further  Spain 
ns  his  province,  where  he  carried  on  w’or  with  the 
Lusitani ; and  was  consul  181,  when  be  conquered 
the  Ingauni,  a Ligurian  people.  For  the  next  13 
years  he  lived  quietly  at  Rome,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children.  He  was 
consul  a 2nd  time  in  168,  and  brought  the  war 
against  Perseus  to  a conclusion  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarch  near  Pydna,  on  the  22ml 
of  June.  Perseus  shortly  afterwards  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulus.  [PBRSSua.]  Paulus  remained 
in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of  the  follow*- 
ing  year  as  proconsul,  and  arranged  the  affairs  of 
Macedonia,  in  conjurtetion  with  10  Homan  commis- 
sioners, whom  the  senate  bad  despatched  for  the 
purpose.  Before  leaving  Greece,  he  marched 
into  Epirus,  where,  in  accordance  with  a cruel 
command  o(  the  senate,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillaged,  because  they  had  been  in 
alliance  with  Perseus.  The  triumph  of  Paulus, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  November, 
167,  w*as  the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet 
seen.  It  Listed  three  days.  Before  the  triumphal 
car  of  Acmilios  walked  the  captive  monarch  of 
Macedonia  and  bis  children,  and  behind  it  were 
his  two  illustrious  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Scipio  Alricanus  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  families.  But  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  clouded  by  family  mis- 
fortune. At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  two  younger 
sons;  one,  12  years  of  age,  died  only  5 days  be- 
fore his  triumph,  and  the  other,  1 4 years  of  age, 
only  3 days  after  his  triumph.  The  loss  was  all 
the  severer,  since  he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  bis 
name  down  to  }>osterity.  In  164  Paulus  was  censor 
with  Q.  Marcius  Philippas,  and  died  in  160,  after 
a long  and  tedious  illness.  The  fortune  he  left 
behind  him  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  he  sufficient 
to  pay  his  wife's  dowry.  The  Adeipbi  of  Terenca 
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was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  exhibited  in 
his  honour.  AemiKus  Paulus  w*as  marriod  twice. 
By  his  first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  had  4 children,  2 son^i, 
one  of  whom  was  adopted  by  Fabius  Maximus  and 
the  other  by  P.  Scipio.  and  2 daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the 
other  to  M.  Cato,  son  of  Cato  the  censor.  He 
afterwards  divorced  Papiria  ; and  by  his  2nd  wife, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  had  2 sons,  whose 
death  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a daughter, 
who  was  a child  at  the  time  that  her  father  H*as 
elect4?d  to  his  2nd  consulship. 

Paulas,  JAllus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Roman  jurists,  has  been  supposed,  without 
I any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  He  was  in 
the  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and  consequently  w*as 
acting  as  a jurist  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Scvenis. 
He  was  exiled  by  Elagabatus,  but  he  was  recalled 
by  Alexander  Severus  when  the  latter  became  em- 
peror, and  was  made  a member  of  his  consilium. 
Paulus  also  held  the  office  of  praefectus  praetorio : 
he  sun'ived  his  contemporary  tllpian.  Paulus  was 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Roman  law 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  from  him  in 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist,  except  Ul- 
pian.  Upwards  of  70  separate  works  by  Paulus 
are  quoted  in  the  Digest.  Of  these  his  greatest 
work  was  Ad  Edicinnu,  in  80  books. 

Paului,  Pataianui,  a contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  was  a distinguished  Roman 
eques,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiac  and  lyric 
poems.  He  belonged  to  the  same  rounicipium 
(Mevania  in  Umbria)  as  Propertius,  whom  he 
numbered  among  his  ancestors. 

Paujanlaa  (flaMroi'lat).  L A Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  Cleoro- 
brotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several  wTiters 
incorrectly  call  him  king;  but  he  only  succeeded 
his  father  Cleombrotus  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
cousin  Plistarchus.  the  son  of  Leonidas,  for  whom 
he  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty  from  b.  c.  479 
to  the  period  of  his  death.  In  479,  when  the 
Athenians  called  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid 
against  the  Persians,  the  Spartans  sent  a body  of 
5000  Spartans. each  attended  by  7 Helots,  niider  the 
command  of  Pausanios.  At  the  Isthmus  Pausa- 
nias  was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponnesian  allies, 
and  at  Eleusis  by  the  Athenians,  and  forthwith 
took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  the  other 
Greek  generals  forming  a sort  of  council  of  war. 
The  allied  forces  amounted  to  nearly  1 10,000  men. 
Near  Platacae  in  Roeotia,  Pausanias  defeated  the 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonius. 
This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence  of 
Greece.  Pausanias  received  as  his  reward  a tenth 
of  the  Persian  spoils.  In  477  the  confederate 
Greeks  sent  out  a fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pausanias,  to  follow  up  their  success  by  driving 
the  Persians  completely  out  of  Europe  and  the 
islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attacked,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  suMued.  From  Cyprus  Pausanias  sailed 
to  Bysantium,  and  captured  the  city.  The  capture 
of  this  city  afforded  Pausanias  an  opportunity  for 
commencing  the  execution  of  the  design  which  he 
had  apparently  fonned  even  before  leaving  Greece. 
Dazxled  by  his  success  and  reputation,  his  station 
as  a Spartan  citizen  had  become  too  restricted  for 
his  ambition.  His  position  as  regent  was  one 
which  must  terminate  when  the  king  became  of 
age.  He  therefore  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant  orer 
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the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  aseistance  of  the 
Persian  king.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  Dy- 
zantiiim  were  some  Persians  connected  with  the 
royal  iamUy.  These  he  sent  to  the  king,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the 
rest  of  Greece  under  his  power,  and  proposed  to 
niarry  his  daughter.  His  offers  were  gl^ly  ac- 
cepted, and  whatever  amount  of  troops  and  money 
he  required  for  accomplishing  bis  designs.  Pausa- 
nias  now  set  no  bounds  to  bis  arrogant  and  do* 
mineering  temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  his  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pelopon- 
nesians and  Aeginetans,  voluntarily  offered  to 
transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence  of 
rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  this 
way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
rise.  Reports  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  Pau- 
sanias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled  and  put 
upon  his  trial ; but  the  evidence  respecting  his 
meditated  treachery  was  not  yet  thought  sufficiently 
strong.  Shortly  afterwards  be  returned  to  Dy- 
xanttum,  without  the  orders  of  the  ephors,  and 
renewed  bis  treasonable  intrigues.  He  was  again 
recalled  to  Sparta,  was  ogaitt  put  on  his  trial,  and 
again  acquitted.  But  even  after  this  second  escape 
he  still  continued  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with 
Persia.  At  length  a num,  who  was  charged  with 
a letter  to  Persia,  having  his  suspicions  awakened 
by  noticing  that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on 
similar  ermnds  had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal 
of  Pausanios  and  opened  tlie  letter,  in  which  he 
found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  carried 
the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to  arrest 
Pausanias:  but  be  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus.  The  ephorg  stripped  off  the 
roof  of  the  temple  and  built  up  the  door  ; the 
aged  mother  of  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  first  who  laid  a stone  for  this  purpose. 
When  be  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors 
took  him  out  lest  his  death  should  pollute  tlie 
sanctuary.  He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside, 
a c.  470.  He  left  3 sons  behind  him,  Plistoonax, 
afterwards  king,  Cleomenes  and  Aristocles.*— >2. 
Son  of  Plistonnax,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  king  of  Sparta  from  a c.  408  to  394.  In  403 
he  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Attica,  and  secretly 
favoured  the  cause  of  Thmsybulus  and  the  Athe- 
nian exiles,  in  order  to  counteract  the  plans  of 
Lysandcr.  In  395  Pausanias  was  sent  with  an 
army  against  the  Thel)ons  ; but  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Lysauder,  who  was  slain  under  the 
walls  of  Haliartus,  on  the  day  before  Pausanias 
reached  the  spot,  the  king  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces  from  Boeotia.  On  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  was  impeached,  and  seeing  that  a fair  trial  was 
nut  to  be  hoped  for,  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  living  at  Tegea 
in  385,  when  Maniinca  was  besieged  by  his  son 
Agesipolis,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. » 8. 
King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aero- 
pus.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession by  Amyntas  II.,  394.^4.  A pretender  to 
the  throne  of  ^lacedonia,  mode  his  appearance  in 
367,  after  Alexander  II.  had  been  assassiruited 
by  Ptolemaeus.  Eurydice,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander, lent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
general,  Iphicmies,  who  expelled  Pausanias  from 
the  kingdom. -^6.  A Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
tinguished family,  from  the  province  of  Orestis. 
Having  been  shamefully  treated  by  Attalus  he 
conqtUinod  of  the  outrage  to  Philip ; but  as  Philip 
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took  no  notice  of  his  complaints,  he  directed  his 
vengeance  against  the  king  himself.  He  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  Philip  at  the  festi>*al  held  at 
Aegae,  336,  but  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  some 
officers  of  the  king's  guard.  Suspicion  rested  on 
Olympias  and  Alexander  of  haring  been  privy  to  the 
de^ ; but  with  regard  to  Alexander  at  any  rate 
the  suspicion  is  pro^bly  totally  unfounded.  There 
was  a story  that  Pausanias,  while  meditating  re- 
venge, having  asked  the  sophist  Hermocrates 
which  was  the  shortest  way  to  fame,  tlie  latter  re- 
plied, that  it  was  by  killing  the  man  w*ho  had  per- 
formed the  greatest  achievements. 6.  The  traveller 
and  geographer,  was  perhaps  a native  of  Lydia. 
He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  n«p(- 

a FrrUgem*  or  Itinerary  of  Grteee,  is  in  10 
books,  and  contains  a description  of  Attica  and 
Megaria  (1),  Corinthia,  Sicyonio,  Pbliasia,  and 
Argolis  (iL),  Loiconica  (iii.),  Messenia  (iv.),  Elis 
(v.  vi.1,  Achaea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (viii.),  Boeotia 
(ix.X  Phocii  (x.).  The  work  shows  that  Pausa- 
nias visited  roost  of  the  placet  in  these  divisions 
of  Greece,  a fiict  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  his  description. 
The  work  is  merely  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias  gives 
no  general  description  of  a country  or  even  of  a 
place,  but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to 
them.  His  account  is  minute  ; but  it  mainly  refers 
to  objects  of  antiquity,  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  pictures,  lie  also 
mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  the 
mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which 
indeed  are  bis  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them. 
His  religious  feeling  was  strong,  and  bis  belief 
sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  true  good 
faith  and  seriousness.  His  style  has  been  much 
condemned  by  modem  critics ; but  if  we  except 
some  corrupt  passages,  and  if  we  allow  that  his 
order  of  w'ords  is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers, 
there  is  hardly  much  obscurity  to  a person  who  is 
competently  acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  matter. 
With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of  modem 
timet,  who  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable 
facts  in  a small  volume.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Siebelis,  Lips.  1822 — 1828,  5 volt.  8vo.  and  by 
Schubartand  Walx,  Lips.  1838 — 40,  3 volt.  8vo. 

PatldaB  (riai/<rlar),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  paintori,  w'as  a contemporary  of  Aristides, 
Melanthius,  and  Apelles  (about  ac.  360^330), 
and  a disciple  of  Pnmphilus.  He  bad  previously' 
been  instructed  by  his  father  Brietes,  who  lived  at 
Sicyon,  where  also  Pausias  passed  his  life.  I'he 
department  of  the  art  which  Pausias  most  prac- 
tised was  painting  in  encaustic  with  the  oeetrutn. 
His  favourite  subjects  were  small  panel-pictures 
chiefly  of  boya  One  of  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures was  the  portrait  of  Glyceni,  a flower-girl  of 
his  native  city,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured 
when  a young  man.  Most  of  his  paintings  were 
probably  transported  to  Rome  with  the  other  trea- 
sures of  Sicyoniao  art,  in  the  acdileshipof  Scaunu, 
when  the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property,  in  order 
to  MV  its  debts. 

Paurilj^piun  (rh  ^au(r^^tnroll'),  that  is,  the 
**  grief-assuaging/*  was  the  name  of  a splendid 
villa  near  Neapolis  in  Campania,  which  Vedius 
mm3 
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Pollio  b^uwithed  to  Augxuttii.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  the  celebrat^  protto  (now  P<mHj>po) 
Wtween  Naples  and  Puzzuuli,  which  was  formed 
hr  a tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  by  the  architect 
Cocceius,  by  command  of  Agrippa.  At  its  entrance 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown. 

Feoaoh  (Ila^wt'),  a Greek  painter,  who  ap- 
pears from  the  description  of  Aristotle  {Pwi.  2.§  2.) 
to  hare  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  of  this 
philosopher. 

PaustUaa  (Pauiuldnni:  Monfa  Hell*  a 

town  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  between  Urbs 
Salvia  and  Ascuhim. 

Favor.  [Pali.or.] 

Fax,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  called  Xr5ne  by  the 
Greeks.  [Irsnb.] 

Pax  JftUa  or  Pax  Angtuta  a Roman 

colony  in  Lusitania,  and  the  seat  of  a Conventus 
juridicus,  N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis. 

Paxi  (Pajo  and  Aniip<Lro)^  the  name  of  2 small 
islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Greece,  between  Corcyra 
and  Leucas. 

P4daeom  or  Pedaaus  (IT^ator,  accns.,  Hom.  IL 
xiiL  172),  a town  of  the  Troad. 

F5d&lliim  (FlY^SdAiov).  1.  {C.  Ghinazi)^  a pro- 
montory of  Caria,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinns 
Olaucut,  called  also  Artemisium  from  a temple  of 
Artemis  upon  it— “2.  (Oipo  delUi  Grttfa)  a pro- 
roontorv  on  the  E.  side  of  Cyprus. 

PMiia  (n^a<ra  : XlT^ao-evr,  pi.  TTit3eur/«r, 
Hemd.),  a very  ancient  city  of  Caria,  w'as  originally 
A chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander  assigned  it 
to  Halicarnassus.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
it  had  entirely  vanished,  though  its  name  «*as  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  district  around  its  site,  namely 
Ped&sli  lu  locality  is  only  known 

thus  far,  that  it  most  have  stood  somewhere  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  and 
Stratonicea. 

Pid&aiif  (n^dcurot),  a town  of  Mysia  on  the 
Satnioia,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  a settlement  of  the  Leleges  on  M.  Ida. 

Padl&aiu,  Aacoalna.  [Arconiur.] 

Paditu.  L the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar’s  eldest  sister.  He  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  as  his  legatus,  & c.  37.  in  53,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  curole  aedileship  with  Co.  Plan- 
ciui  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election.  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  on  Caesar's  side.  He  was 
praetor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated  and 
slew  Milo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurii.  In  45, 
he  served  against  the  Pompeian  party  in  i5pain. 
In  Caesar's  will  Pedius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs 
along  with  his  two  other  great -nephews,  C.  Octa- 
vins  and  L.  Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  3-4ths  of 
the  property,  and  the  remaining  l-4th  being  divided 
l>etween  Pinarius  and  Pedius:  the  Utter  resigned 
his  share  of  the  inheritance  to  Octaviui.  After 
the  fall  of  the  consuls,  Hinius  and  Pansa,  at  the 
battle  of  Mtttina  in  April,  43,  Octavius  marched 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  in  the  month 
of  August  he  was  elected  consul  along  with  Pedius. 
The  latter  forthwith  proposed  a law*,  known  hy  the 
name  of  the  Lex  Pedioy  by  which  all  the  murderers 
of  Julius  Caesar  were  punished  with  aquae  et  ifmi* 
ixterdieiio.  Pedius  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city, 
while  Octavius  marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy.  He 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  shortly  after  the 
news  of  the  proscription  had  reached  Koine.  •—  2 
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Sextnf,  a Roman  jurist,  frequently  cited  bvPaulus 
and  ITIpian,  lived  before  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Pe<^41isnu(n<3KuXi<r(rJf),acity  in  the  interior 
of  Pisidia,  and  apparently  on  the  Eurymedon, 
above  Aspendus  and  Selge,  It  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state : but  was  almost  constantly  at  w*ar 
wrilh  Selge.  Mr.  Fellowes  supposes  its  site  to  be 
marked  by  the  mins  of  the  Roman  period  near 
Bofkat-Koi  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eurymedon. 

PMo  Albinovintu.  [.Albinovanuh.) 

Peducaeat,  Sex.  1.  Propraetor  in  Sicily,  & c. 
78  and  73,  in  the  Utter  of  which  years  Cicero 
sensed  under  him  as  quaestor. 2.  Son  of  the 
I preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticus  and 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  Peducaeus  sided  with 
j Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  the 
government  of  Sardinia.  In  39,  he  was  propraetor 
! in  Spain. 

I Pedum  (Ped&nus : Ga//u»iio),  an  ancient  town 
of  I^atium  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell  into 
decay  at  an  early  period. 

Fegae.  [Pagax.] 

P4giUis*  (Tlir)reioly>,  i.  e.  sprung  from  Pega*ui, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippocrenc,  which 
was  c^led  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The 
Muses  are  also  called  Pe^tiHes^  because  the  foun- 
tain Hinpocrene  was  sacred  to  them. 

Pi^MUS  (n^Tturot).  1.  The  celebrated  winged 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thus  related.  When  Perseus 
stmek  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom  Posei- 
don had  had  intercourse  in  the  form  of  a horse  or  a 
bird,  there  sprang  from  her  Chrysaor  and  the  horse 
Pegasus.  The  latter  received  this  name  because 
he  wrasbelieved  to  have  made  his  appearance  near 
the  sources  (w^ai)  of  Oceanua  He  ascended  to 
the  seats  of  the  immortals,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
the  palace  of  Zeus,  for  whom  he  carried  thunder 
and  lightning.  According  to  this  view,  which  is 
apparently  the  most  ancient,  Pegasus  w'os  the 
thundering  horse  of  Zeus ; but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  the  horse  of  Eos  (Aurora),  and  place 
him  among  the  stars. — Pegasus  also  acts  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  combat  of  Bellerophon  against  the 
Chimaera.  In  order  to  kill  the  Chimaera,  it 
was  necessary  for  Bellerophon  to  obtain  possession 
of  Pegasus.  For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Po- 
Iridus  at  Corinth  advised  him  to  spend  a night  in 
the  temple  of  Athena.  As  Bellerophon  was  asleep 
in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appeal^  to  him  in  n 
dream,  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon, 
and  gave  him  a golden  bridle.  When  he  awoko 
he  found  the  briille,  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  caught 
Pegasus,  while  ha  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pirene. 
According  to  some  Athena  herself  tamed  and  bridled 
Pegasus,  and  Burrendered  him  to  Bellerophon. 
After  he  had  conquered  the  Chimaera,  he  endea- 
voured to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his  winged  horse, 
but  fell  down  upon  the  earth.  [Bsllbrophon.] 
Pegasus  however  continued  hit  flight  to  heaven, 
— Pegasus  was  also  regarded  as  the  horse  of  the 
Muses,  and  in  this  connection  is  more  celebrated 
in  modem  times  thtn  in  antiquity  ; for  with  the  an- 
cients he  hod  no  connection  with  the  Muses,  except 
producing  with  his  hoof  the  inspiring  fountain 
Ilippocrene.  The  story  about  this  fountain  runs 
as  follows.  When  the  9 Muses  engaged  in  a con- 
test with  the  9 daughters  of  Pierus  on  Mt.  Heli- 
con, all  became  darkness  when  the  daughters  of 
Pierus  began  to  sing  ; whereas  during  the  song  of 
the  Muses,  heaven,  the  sea,  and  all  the  rivers 
stood  still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rose  heavenward 
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with  delight,  until  Pegnsus,  on  the  advice  of 
Poseidon,  stopped  its  ascent  by  kicking  it  with  his 
hoof.  From  this  kick  (here  arose  Hippocrene, 
the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on  Mu  Helicon, 
which,  for  this  reason,  Persius  calls/oNS  calaUiniu. 
Others  again  relate  that  Pegasus  caused  the  w*ell 
to  gush  forth  because  be  was  thirsty.  Peguns  is 
often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art 
along  with  Athena  and  Bellerophon.  8.  A Ro- 
man jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupils  of  Procu- 
Ins  and  pmefectns  urbi  under  Domitian  (Jur.  iv. 
7b).  The  Scnotusconsultum  Pegasianuro,  which 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  Pegasus 
was  consul  suflfectus  with  Pusio,  probably  took  its 
name  from  him. 

Feiiolftcna.  [Pilm  Lacus.] 

PelagltiA,  probably  a native  of  Britain,  cele- 
brated at  the  propaentor  of  thoae  heretical  opinions, 
which  have  derived  their  name  from  him,  and 
which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  by  his  con- 
temporaries Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  when  we  find  him  residing  at  Rome.  In 
the  year  409  or  410,  when  Alarie  was  threatening 
the  metropolis  Pelagias  accompanied  by  his  dis- 
ciple and  ardent  admirer  Coclestios  passed  over 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  proceeded  to  Africa,  and 
leaving  Coelestius  at  Cartilage,  sailed  for  Palestine. 
The  &me  of  bis  nnetity  had  preceded  him,  fur 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  great  warmth 
by  Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  church.  Soon  afterwards  the  opinions  of 
Pelagiut  were  denounced  as  heretical ; and  in 
A.  D.  417  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  were  anathema- 
tired  by  Pope  Innocentius.  A very  few  only  of 
the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  descended 
to  us.  They  are  printed  with  the  works  of  Je- 
rome. 

PeUgdnla  (ncXA>ovfa : TlcXayorst,  pi.).  1.  A 
district  in  Macedonia.  The  Pelagones  were  an 
ancient  people,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and 
seem  originally  to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Axius,  since  Homer  calls  Pelagon,  a son  of  Azins. 
The  Pelagones  afterwards  migrated  W.-wards  to 
the  Erigon,  the  country  around  which  received  the 
name  of  Pelagonia,  which  thus  lay  & of  Paeonia. 
The  chief  town  of  this  district  was  also  culled 
Pelagonia  (now  VitUia  or  ^/oaosfir),  which  w'as 
under  the  Romans  the  capital  of  the  4th  division 
of  Macedonia.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
not  far  from  the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. 

A district  in  Thessaly,  called  the  Pclagonian 
Tripolis,  because  it  ooruisted  of  the  3 towns  of 
AzOnis  Pythinm,  and  Doliche.  It  was  sitnated 
W.  of  Olympus  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Titare- 
sius,  and  belonged  to  Perrbaebio,  whence  these  3 
towns  are  sometimes  called  the  Perrhaebian  Tri- 
polis. Some  of  the  Macedonian  Pelagonians,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  Paeo- 
nians,  migrated  into  this  port  of  Thessaly,  which 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Durians. 

Pelaagi  (hf^oiryol),  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  who  established  the  worship  of  the  Dodo- 
naean  Zeus,  Hephaestus,  the  C^biri,  and  other  divi- 
nities that  belong  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  claimed  descent  from  a mythical 
hem  Felasgus,  of  whom  we  have  different  accounts 
in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
gians.  The  nation  svas  widely  spread  over  Greece 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  ; and 
the  name  of  wu  given,  at  one  time  to 
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Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  repre- 
sented Pelasgut.  as  a descendant  of  Phoroneus,  king 
of  Argos ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  the  Greeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from 
Argot  to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  were,  in  addition  to 
Argos,  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Pelasgi. 
They  were  also  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  according  to  some  writers  in  Italy  as  well.  Of 
the  language,  habits,  and  civilisation  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  says 
they  spoke  a barbarous  language,  that  is,  a lan- 
guage not  Greek  ; but  from  the  fru;ility  with  which 
the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  coalesced  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Athe- 
nians and  Arcadians  are  said  to  have  been  of  pure 
Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable  that  the  2 languages 
had  a close  alfinity.  The  Pelasgi  are  further  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  to  have 
possessed  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts.  The  most  ancient  architectural  remains  of 
Greece,  such  as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Athens  at 
Mycenae,  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelatgians,  and  are 
cit^  as  specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though 
there  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  itatements. 

PiUtgla  (n<Aa<r7la),  an  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  of  Delos  and  Lesboa,  referring,  of  course,  to 
their  having  been  early  seats  of  the  Pelasgians. 

Polaag^dtis(n«Xatf7t^iT),a  district  in  Thessaly, 
between  Hestiaeotis and  Magnesia.  [Thbs6alia.] 

Pdlatgxu.  [Pblasol] 

Pftlei^diiet,  a OUiberian  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  between  the  sources  of  the  Durius 
and  the  I hems. 

Pelethrdnliuxi  (nfXfd/>di'<or),H  mountainousdis- 
trict  in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mt.  Pelion,  where  the 
Lapithae  dwelt,  and  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Pelethronius,  king  of  the  Lapithae, 
who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and  the  saddle. 

Pilaua  (IlfrAstlr),  eon  of  Aeacus  and  Endeis, 
was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Pbtbia  in  Thessaly. 
He  was  a brother  of  Telamon,  and  step-brother  of 
Phocua,  the  son  of  Aeacus,  by  the  Nereid  Psnmathe. 
Peleus  and  Telamon  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Phocus, 
because  he  excelled  them  in  their  military  games, 
and  Telamon,  or,  according  to  others,  Peleus,  mur- 
dered their  step-brother.  The  2 brothers  concealed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocus,  but 
were  nevertheless  found  out,  and  expelled  by 
Aeacus  from  Aegina.  Peleus  went  to  Pbthia  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  murder 
by  Enrytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married  his  daughter 
Antigone,  and  received  with  her  a 3rd  of  £uiy'tion*s 
kingdom.  (Hhers  relate  that  he  went  to  Ceyx  at 
Trachis ; and  as  he  had  come  to  Thessaly  without 
companions,  he  prayed  to  Zeus  for  an  army ; and 
the  god,  to  please  Peleus,  metamorphosed  the  ants 
into  men,  who  were  accordingly  called 
Myrmidons.  Peleus  accompanied  Eurrtion  to  the 
Calvdonian  hunt,  and  involuntarily  killed  him 
with  his  spear,  in  consequence  of  which  he  lied 
from  Pbthia  to  lolcus,  where  he  was  again  purified 
by  Acastua,  the  king  of  the  place.  While  residing 
at  lolcus,  Astydaroio,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in 
love  with  him ; but  as  her  proposals  were  rejected 
by  Peleus,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  ot 
having  attempted  her  virtne.  Acastus,  unwilling 
to  stain  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  hospitably  received,  and  whom  he  bad  puri- 
fied frv>m  his  guilt,  took  him  to  Mt.  Pelion,  where 
they  bunted  wild  beasts ; and  when  Peleus,  over- 
M M 4 
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come  with  &tigue%  had  fallen  a«leep,  Acattus  left 
him  alone,  and  concealed  bU  sword,  that  he  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts.  When  Pcleus 
awoke  and  sought  his  sword,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Centaurs,  but  was  saved  by  Chiron,  who  also  re- 
stored to  him  his  sword.  There  are  some  modifi- 
cations of  this  account  in  other  writers : instead  of 
Astydamia,  some  mention  ilippolyte,  the  daughter 
of  Cretheus ; and  others  relate  that  after  Acastus 
had  concealed  the  sword  of  Peleus,  Chiron  or  Her- 
mes brought  him  another,  which  Itad  been  made 
by  Hephaestus.  While  on  Mt  Pelion,  Peleus 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Achilles,  though  some  regarded  this 
Thetis  as  different  from  the  marine  divinity,  and 
cJillcd  her  a daughter  of  Chiron.  The  gods  took 
}tart  in  the  marriage  solemnity ; Chiron  presented 
Peleiu  with  a lance,  Poseidon  with  the  immortal 
horses,  Bnliui  and  XaiUhus,  and  the  other  gods 
with  anna.  Eris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddess 
who  was  not  invited  to  the  nuptials,  and  she  re- 
venged herself  by  throw'ing  an  apple  among  the 
guests,  with  the  inscription  **  to  the  fairest.'* 
[Paris.]  Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  the  only 
son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  bat  later  writers  state 
that  she  had  already  destroyed  by  fire  6 children, 
of  w’iiom  she  was  the  mother  by  Peleus,  and  that 
as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  Achilles,  her 
7th  child,  she  w*as  prevented  by  Peleus.  After 
this  Peleus,  who  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
Argonauts,  in  conjunction  w*ith  Jason  and  the 
Dioscuri,  besieged  Acastus  and  lolcua,  slew  Asty- 
damio,  and  o\er  the  scattered  limbs  of  her  bodv 
led  his  warriors  into  the  city.  The  flocks  of  Peleus 
were  at  one  time  worrit  by  a wolf,  which 
Psamalhe  had  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  son 
Phocus,  but  she  herself  afterwards,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  tunied  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleus, 
who  bad  in  former  times  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accompany 
his  son  Achilles  against  that  city : he  remained  at 
homo  and  survived  the  death  of  bis  son. 

Fell&des  (n<Aio2«r),  the  daughters  of  Pelias. 
See  Pklus. 

PSUm  (TlsXlar),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Tyro,  a 
daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Poseidon  once  visited 
Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Knipeus,  with 
w hom  she  was  in  love,  and  she  became  by  him  tlie 
mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus.  To  conceal  her 
shame,  their  mother  exposed  the  2 boys,  but  they 
were  found  and  reared  by  some  countrymen.  They 
subsequently  learnt -their  parentage  ; and  after  the 
death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  lulcos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  they  seiaed  the  throne  of  lolcoa,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aeson,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro. 
Pclins  S(x>n  afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother 
Neleus,  and  thus  became  sole  ruler  of  lolcoi.  After 
Peluis  had  long  reigned  over  lolcos,  Jason,  the 
son  of  Aeson,  enmo  to  lolcos  and  claimed  the  king- 
dom as  his  right  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  Pe- 
lias sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 
ll**nce  arose  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. After  the  rt'lum  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut 
to  pieces  and  boiled  by  his  own  daughters  (the 
Pdiadcs)^  who  had  been  told  by  Medea  that 
ill  tills  maimer  they  might  restore  their  father 
to  vigour  and  youth.  His  son  Acastus  held 
faiHTal  games  in  his  honour  at  lolcus,  and  ex- 
pelled Jason  and  Medcn  from  the  country.  [Fur 
details,  see  JauoN;  Mbdba;  AruonaUT.\r.] 
Tilt  names  of  several  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
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are  recorded.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  was 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  Admetus,  who  is  therefore 
called  by  Ovid  Peluu  gener, 

PilU^  (tli^XslSfjr,  IlijAetwr),  a patronymic 
from  Peleus,  generally  given  to  his  son  Achillea, 
more  rarely  to  his  grandson  Neoptolemus. 

Piligai,  a brave  and  warlike  people  of  Sabine 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bounded  S.E.  by  the  Marat, 
N.  by  the  Marrucini,  S.  by  Samnium  and  the 
Frentanl,  and  E.  by  the  Frentani  likewise.  The 
climate  of  their  country  was  cold  ( Hor.  Carm.  iii.. 
Id.  ti.) ; but  it  produced  a conaiderable  quantity 
of  flax  and  was  celebrated  for  its  honey.  The 
Peligni,  like  their  neighbours,  the  Marti,  were 
rc^pirded  at  magicians.  Their  principal  towns 
were  CoRriNiuM  and  Sulmo.  They  otfeivd  a 
breve  resistance  to  the  Romans,  but  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  republic  along  with  their  neighbours 
the  Marsi,  Marrucini  and  Frentani  in  b.  c.  304. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war  (90, 89), 
and  their  chief  town  Corflnium  was  destined  by  the 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of 
Rome.  They  were  subdued  by  Pompeius  Strebo, 
aAer  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned. 

PSlinaeni  Kona  (t4  n«Ai>'cubs  jpor,  or  nsAAn- 
ymwi  M.  A7iat),  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  a little  N.  of  the  city  of  Chios,  with 
a celebrated  temple  of  Ztv$  IlfAisaubr. 

PoUima,  or  more  commonly  Peiinnaetun  (IT4- 
AI»'»'b,  n9kivt*cuo¥ : Oartihiki)^  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Hesliaeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus.  was 
taken  by  tlie  Homans  in  their  war  with  Antiochus. 

Pillon,  more  rarely  F£liot  (rb  Spos : 

PUuidhi  or  Zngora)^  a iufty  range  of  mountains  in 
Thessaly  in  the  district  of  Magnesia,  was  situated  be- 
tween the  lake  Roeb^ii  and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and 
formed  the  promontories  of  Sepias  and  Aeautium. 
Its  sides  were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit was  a temple  of  Zeus  Actaeas,  where  the  cold 
was  so  severe,  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro^ 
cession  to  this  temple  once  a year  wore  thick  skins 
to  protect  themselves.  Mt.  Pelion  was  celebrated 
in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their  war  with  the 
gods  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heap  Ossa  and 
Ohmipus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  Olym- 
pus in  order  to  scale  heaven.  Near  the  summit  of 
this  mountain  was  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
whose  residence  was  probably  placed  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  the  medicinal  plants  which 
grew  upon  the  mountain,  since  be  was  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  medicine.  On  Pelion  also  the 
timber  was  fellird,  with  which  the  ship  Argo  was 
built,  whence  Ovid  applies  the  term  Fthtut  arbor 
to  this  ship. 

Fella  (n^AAa;  IlcAAcuor,  Pellaeus).  1.  {A^a~ 
klisi)^  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Bottinea,  was  situated  upon  a hill,  and  upon  a lake 
formed  by  the  river  Lydias,  120  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  It  continued  to  be  a place  of  small  im- 
portance till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy, and  adorned  it  with  many  public  buildinga 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writeis 
on  accoimt  of  its  being  the  birtii-place  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  1 1 was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Afacedonia  [see  p. 
404, a.], and  wassubsequentiyroadea  Roman  colony 
under  the  name  of  CoL  Jnl.  Aug,  Peila.^2.  (A7« 
bujeJiS)^  the  S.-most  of  the  10  cities  which  com- 
posed the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  that  is  in  Pales- 
tine £.  of  the  Jordan,  stood  5 Roman  miles  S.E. 
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of  Scythopolii,  and  waa  alto  called  Botrtr.  It  was 
taken  by  Antiocbua  the  Great,  in  the  wars  between 
Syria  and  li^rpt,  and  was  held  by  a Macedonian 
colony,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
on  account  of  the  rcfu»^  of  its  inhabitants  to  em- 
brace the  Jewish  relipon.  It  was  restored  and  given 
back  to  its  old  inhabitants  by  Pompey.  It  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  Christians  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Homana  The 
exact  site  of  Pella  is  very  oncertain.  ••  8.  A city 
of  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  formerly  called  Phamace, 
was  named  Pella  by  the  Macedonians,  and  after* 
wards  Apauba  (No.  In  Phrygia.  [Pbl- 

TAB.) 

PeUaeni  PAgUI  was  the  name  given  by  Alex- 
ander, after  Pella  in  Macedonia,  to  the  district  of 
Sustana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  ; in  which 
be  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  called 
Charax. 

Pellina.  [Pbllinb,  No,  2.] 

PeUSn8  Dor.  n«AA^a:  flfXATirfJr), 

1.  A city  in  Achaia  bordering  on  Sicyonia,  the 
most  E.*ly  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated 
on  a hill  b'O  stadia  from  the  city,  and  was  strongly 
fortihed.  Its  port-town  was  Aristonautae.  The 
ancients  derived  its  name  from  the  giant  Pallas, 
or  from  the  Argive  Pellen,  the  son  of  Pborbat.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Homer ; and  the  inhabitants  of 
Scione  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia 
professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Pellenaeans  in 
Achaia,  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian 
coast  on  their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  Pellene  sided  with  Sparta.  In  the 
later  wars  of  Greece  between  the  Achaean  and 
Aetolian  leagues,  the  town  was  several  times  taken 
by  the  contending  parties.  — Between  Pellene  and 
Aegne  there  was  a smaller  town  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  celebrated  Pellcnian  cloaks 
yieucaX  made,  which  were  given  as 

priz'-s  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at  this  place. 
—■8.  Usually  called  PeUJUU,  a town  in  Laconia 
on  the  Kurdtas,  about  50  stadia  N.VV'.  of  Sparta, 
belonging  to  the  Spartan  Tripolis. 

PMddis  (Il7fAcs8i)r  in  App.  noAdcir ; 

Armyro\  a port-town  belonging  to  Buthrotum  in 
Epirus,  and  on  a bay  which  probably  bore  the 
same  name. 

Paldpte  or  Pelopla  (ITcA^fta),  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  dwelt  at  Sicyon,  where  her  father  offered 
her  V'olence,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his 
daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  father,  she 
married  her  uncle  Atreus.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
bore  a son  Aegisthus,  who  eventually  murdered 
Atreus.  [For  details,  see  Abgistiiuh.] 

Pelhpldaa  (n«Aoin'8af),  the  Theban  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  and  inherited  a large  estate,  of  which 
he  made  a liberal  use.  He  lived  always  in  the 
closest  friendship  with  Kpaminondas,  to  whose 
simple  frugality,  as  he  could  not  persuade  him  to 
share  bis  riches,  he  is  said  to  have  assimilated  his 
own  mode  of  life.  He  took  a leading  part  in  ex- 
pelling the  Spartans  from  Thebes,  n.c.  379  ; and 
f^rom  this  time  until  his  death  there  was  not  a 
year  in  which  be  was  not  entnisted  with  some  im- 
portant command.  In  37)  be  was  one  of  the 
Theban  comnuinders  at  the  battle  of  I^euctra,  so 
fatal  to  the  l^cedaemonuins,  and  joined  Epami- 
nondas  in  urging  the  expediency  of  immediate 
action.  In  369,  he  was  also  one  of  the  geoemlt  in 
the  Ut  iavaaUm  of  PelopooDetoa  by  the  Thebans. 
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Respecting  his  accusation  on  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  see  p.  241,  b.  In  368  Pclopidas  was 
sent  again  into  Thessaly,  on  2 separate  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  complaints  against  Alexander  of 
Pherae.  On  his  1st  expedition  Alexander  of 
Pherae  sought  safety  in  flight ; and  Pelopidas  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate  between  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Atoms.  Among  the 
hostages  whom  he  took  with  him  from  Mac^onla 
a*as  the  famous  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  his  2nd  visit  to  Thessaly,  Pelo- 
pidas went  simply  as  au  ambassador,  not  expecting 
any  opposition,  and  unprovided  with  a military 
force.  He  was  seized  by  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  was  kept  in  confinement  at  Pherae  till  his 
liberation  in  367,  by  a Theban  force  under  Epa- 
minondas.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  re- 
leased he  was  sent  as  ainbasaador  to  Susa,  to  coun- 
teract the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  nego- 
tiations at  the  Persian  court.  In  364,  the  Thessalian 
towns  again  applied  to  Thebes  for  protection  against 
Alexander,  ai^  Pelopidas  was  appointed  to  aid 
them.  His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  on 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (June  13),  and,  therefore,  leav  ing 
them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into  Thessaly  only 
300  horse.  On  his  arrival  at  Pharsalus  he  col- 
lected a force  which  he  deemed  suflicient,  and 
marched  against  Alexander,  treating  lightly  the 
great  disparity  of  numbers  and  remarking  that  it 
ans  better  as  it  was,  since  there  would  be  more 
for  him  to  conquer.  At  Cynoscephalae  a battle 
ensued,  in  which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  ground,  but  be  himself  was  slain  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  made  great  lamentations  for  his  death, 
and  the  latter,  having  eaniestly  requested  leave  to 
bury  him,  celebrated  bis  funeral  with  extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

PilopoanfiBUi  (i|  T\tkow6nn}trof : jyforea),  the 
S.  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  prosier  by  the  isthmus  of  Corintli. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  Peloponnesus 
or  the  **  island  of  Pelops,"  from  the  mythical  Pelops. 
(PxLOP.s.j  This  name  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 
In  his  lime  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called 
yi/n'a,  from  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos, 
and  sometimes  ryor ; which  names  a*ere  given  to 
it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponnesus  at  that  period.  Pt  loponncsus  w.is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  seu,  on  the  S.  hy  the 
Libyan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Cretan  and  Myitonn 
seas.  On  the  K and  S.  there  are  3 great  gulfs, 
the  Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Messonian.  The  ancients 
compai^  the  shape  of  the  country  to  the  leaf  of 
a plane  tree  ; and  its  modem  name,  the  Aforeu 
(6  Mwpe'or),  which  first  occurs  in  the  12th  century 
of  the  Christian  aem,  was  given  it  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  a mulberry-leaf.  Ptloponnesus 
was  divided  into  various  provinces,  all  of  which 
were  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arcadia,  which  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  country.  These  provinces  were  Achaia  in 
the  N.,  Eua  in  the  W.,  Mkssbma  in  the  W. 
and  S.,  Laconia  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  Corinthia 
in  the  E.  nnd  N.  An  account  of  the  get^raphy 
of  the  peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  7779  Eng- 
lish miles ; and  it  probably  contained  a population  of 
upwards  of  a million  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
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Greek  history.  — Pfloponresu*  was  ori^nally  in- 
habited by  Pdeaginna.  Subsequently  the  Achaean*, 
who  belonjred  to  the  Aeolic  race,  settled  in  the  E.  ' 
and  S.  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolia,  Laconia, 
and  Messenia  ; and  the  loniani  in  the  N.  part,  in  > 
Achaia  ; while  the  remains  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  the  Pclosgians,  collected  chiefly 
in  the  central  part,  in  Arcadia.  Eighty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  mythical  chronology, 
the  Dorians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Heraclidac, 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloponnesus,  and  esta- 
blished Doric  states  in  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Mes- 
senia, from  whence  they  extended  their  power  over 
Corinth,  Sicyon,and  Megara,  Part  of  the  Achaean 
population  remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary' 
subjects  to  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci ; 
while  others  of  the  Achaeans  passed  over  to  the  N. 
of  Peloponnesus  expelled  the  lonians,  and  settled 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  after 
thrm  Achaia.  The  Aetuliaiis,  who  had  invaded 
Peloponnesus  along  with  the  Dorians,  settled  in 
Elis  and  became  intermingled  with  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  peninstila  remained  under  t)oric 
influence  during  the  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city  of 
Athens.  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the 
Spartans,  it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  h.  c,  371. 

P51ops  (n«Xo4'),  grandson  of  Zeus,  and  son  of  ^ 
Tantalus  and  Dione,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  Some 
writers  call  his  mother  Euryanas&a  or  Clytia.  He 
was  married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Alreus,  Thvestes,  Dias,  Ctmosurus, 
Corinthius,  Hippalmus  (Hippalcmus  or  Hippal- 
cimus),  Hippasus,  Cleon,  Arglus,  Alcnthoiis,  Aeiins, 
Pittheus,  Troezen,  Nicippe,  and  Lysidice.  By 
Axioche  or  the  nymph  Danais  he  is  said  to  have 
be?en  the  father  of  Chrysippus.  Pelops  was  king 
of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  from  him  the  great  southern  I 
pemusulaof  Greece  was  believed  to  have  derived  I 
its  name  Peloponnesus.  According  to  a tradition  j 
which  became  very  general  in  later  times,  Pelops  was  ' 
a Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  Ilus  from  Phrygia  ! 
(hence  called  by  Ovid,  ^fft.  viii.  622,  Pfli»j>r7a 
arro),  and  thereupon  migrate<l  with  his  great  wealth 
to  Pi*a.  Others  describe  him  as  a Paphlogonian, 
and  call  the  Paphlagonians  themselves  n«Aoir^7o(. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a native  of  Greece  ; 
and  there  can  little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest 
traditions  Pelops  was  described  as  a native  of 
Greece  and  not  at  a foreign  immigrant;  and  in 
them  he  is  called  the  tamer  of  horses  and  the 
favourite  of  Poseidon.  The  legends  about  Pelops 
consist  mainly  of  the  story  of  his  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  boilt'd,  of  his  contest  w’ith  Oenomaus 
and  Hippodamia,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  honours  paid  to  his 
remains.  1.  Pe/ops  cut  to  pircfs  and  boiled 
(Kpcougyla  ITcAoirof).  Tantalus,  the  favourite  of 
the  gods,  once  invited  them  to  a repast,  and  on 
that  occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having 
boiled  him  set  the  flesh  before  them  that  they 
might  eat  it.  But  the  immortal  gods,  knowing 
what  it  was,  did  not  touch  it;  IVmeter  alone, 
being  absorl>ed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con* 
sumed  the  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hereupon  the  gods 
ordered  Hermes  to  put  the  limbs  of  Pelops  into  a 
cauldron,  and  thereby  restore  him  to  life.  When 
the  process  was  over,  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the 
cauldron,  and  as  the  shoulder  consumed  by  Demeter 
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f was  wanting,  the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by  ona 
made  of  ivory;  his  descendants  (the  Pelopidae), 
j as  a mark  of  their  origin,  were  believed  to  have 
one  shoulder  as  while  as  ivory.  2.  Contegf  triih 
ffenonutHS  and  Hippodamia.  As  an  oracle  had 
declared  to  Oenomaus  that  he  should  be  killed  by 
! his  son-in-law,  he  refused  giving  his  fair  daughter 
' Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any  one.  But  since 
I many  suitors  appeared,  Oenomaus  declared  that  he 
I w'ould  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  man  who  should 
j conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race,  but  that  he  should 
I kill  all  who  were  defeated  by  him.  Among  other 
J suitors  Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  he 
saw  the  heads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  Oenomaus,  he  was  seized 
with  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  promising 
him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
conquering  his  master.  MvTtilus  agreed,  and  left 
' out  the  linch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus.  In 
the  race  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  dow'n,  ai»d 
he  was  thro>vn  out  and  killed.  Thus  Hippodamia 
became  the  wife  of  Pelopa  But  as  Pelops  had 
now  gained  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep 
faith  with  Myrtilus  ; and  accordingly  as  they  were 
driving  along  a cliflf  he  threw  Myrtilus  into  the 
sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank,  he  cursed  Pelops  and  his 
whole  race.  Pelops  returned  with  Hippodamia  to 
Pisa  in  EHs,  and  soon  also  made  himself  master  of 
Olympia,  where  he  restored  the  Olympian  games 
with  greater  splendour  than  they  had  ever  been 
celebrated  before.  3.  The  tons  of  Pelops.  Chrv- 
sippus  was  the  favourite  of  his  father,  and  was  m 
consequence  envied  by  his  brothers.  The  two 
eldest  among  them,  Atreos  and  Thyestes,  with  the 
connivance  of  Hippodamia,  accordingly  murdered 
Chiy’sippus,  and  threw  his  body  into  a well.  Pe- 
lops, who  suspected  his  sons  of  the  murder,  expelled 
them  from  the  country.  Hippodamia,  dreading 
the  anger  of  her  husband,  fled  to  Midea  in  Ai)^- 
lis,  from  whence  her  remains  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed by  Pelops  to  Olympia.  Pelops,  after  his 
death,  w*as  honoured  at  Olympia  above  all  other 
heroes.  His  tomb  with  an  iron  sarcophagus  existed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alpbeus,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Artemis  near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which 
his  sanctuary  (TleAdrioe)  stood  in  the  Altis,  w'as 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercule.s,  who  also 
offered  to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  magistrates 
of  the  Eleans  likewise  offered  to  him  there  an 
annual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a black  ram,  with 
special  ceremonies.  The  name  of  Pelops  was  so 
celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  by  the  poets 
in  connection  with  his  descendants  and  the  cities 
they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  Pelopeims  Atreus^  and  Agamem- 
non, the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Atreus, 
called  Pelope'iut  Apametnnon.  In  the  same  way 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  Her- 
mione,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  are  each  called  by 
Ovid  Pelof^'ia  virgo.  Virgil  (Am.  ii.  193)  uses 
the  phrase  Pelopia  momia  to  signify  the  cities  in 
Peloponnesus,  which  Pelops  and  his  descendants 
niled  over  ; and  in  like  manner  Mycenae  is  called 
by  Ovid  Peiopetadet  Mpeenae. 

' Feloris,  PelOrlai,  oV  Peldntf  (llsXwplf,  n«- 
Awpidr,  tl/Xwpor:  C.  Faro\  the  N.E,  point  of 
Sicily,  was  N.E.  of  Messana  on  the  Fretum  Sicu- 
lum,  and  one  of  the  3 promontories  which  formed 
the  triangular  figure  of  the  island.  According 
to  the  usual  story  it  derived  its  name  from 
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Pelonis,  the  pilot  of  Hannibal's  ship,  who  was 
buried  here  after  being  killed  by  Hannibal  in 
a dt  of  anger;  but  the  name  was  more  ancient 
than  Hannibal's  time,  being  mentioned  by  Thucr* 
dides.  On  the  promontory  there  was  a temple  of 
Poseidon,  and  a tower,  probably  a light<honae, 
from  which  the  modem  name  of  the  {Faro) 
appears  to  hare  come. 

Fel6nu  (Tl^Xs#por : prob.  Lori  or  Z«n),  a river 
of  1 beria  in  Asia,  appears  to  have  been  a S.  tributary 
of  the  Cyrus  (A'oar.) 

PaUo  or  Peiso  a great  bke  in 

Pannonia,  the  w'aters  of  which  were  conducted  into 
the  Danube  by  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  thus 
gained  a great  quantity  of  fertile  land  for  his  newly 
formed  province  of  Valerio. 

Peltaa  (TIsAtcu  : IlcAn^rdr),  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia, 
10  parasaiigs  from  Celaenae  (Xenoph.),  and  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  the  PaUa  of  the  Homan 
writers,  26  Roman  miles  N.  or  N.E.  of  Apamea 
Cibolos,  to  the  comrenttu  of  which  it  belonged. 
The  surrounding  district  is  called  by  Strabo  r6 
IlcAnfi^s'  W8(or.  lu  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
identify  it  with  the  ruins  6 miles  S.  of  SanduJdi; 
others  with  those  near  l$krkU. 

PeltnXxmm  (Peltiitnat, 'Atis : ^font6  Dtllo)^ 
a town  of  the  Vestini  in  central  Italy. 

PtiiUIam  (TTi}Xo4^iov  : Egypt  Peremoun  or 
PNoroi ; O. T.  Sin.:  all  these  names  arc  derived 
from  nouns  meaning  mud.:  IlriKovfftomtt ; Pelu* 
siOta:  TVaeA,  Hu.),  also  called  Abaris  in  early 
times,  a celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt  stood  on 
the  £.  side  of  the  E.-most  month  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Pelusiac  mouth,  20  stadia 
<2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  mo- 
rasses from  which  it  obtained  its  name.  As  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.  E.,  and  the  frontier  city 
towards  Syria  and  Arabia,  it  was  strongly  fortifled, 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
the  wars  of  Egypt  with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and 
Rome,  from  the  defeat  of  ^nnachcrib  near  it  by 
Sethon,  down  to  its  capture  by  Octavianus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  In  later  times  it  was  the  ; 
capital  of  the  district  of  Augustamnica.  It  was  ' 
the  birth-place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Pu>le> 
maeus. 

Peafttat,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a private  family  and  of  the  state,  as 
the  great  family  of  citiseni.  Hence  w*e  have  to 
distinguish  between  private  and  public  Penates. 
The  name  is  connected  with  pmtu ; and  the  images 
of  those  gods  were  kept  in  the  penetralia.,  or  the 
central  part  of  the  house.  The  Lores  were  in- 
cluded among  the  Penstet;  both  names,  in  fact, 
are  often  ni^  synonymously.  The  Lores,  how- 
ever, though  included  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penatee ; for  each  family  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates  are 
always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  Since  Jupiter  nnd 
Juno  were  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  happiness 
and  peace  in  the  family,  these  divinities  were 
worshipped  as  Penates.  Vesta  was  also  reckoned 
among  the  Penates,  for  each  hearth,  being  the 
symbol  of  domestic  union,  had  its  V'esta.  All  other 
Penates,  both  public  and  private,  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  certain  sacred  relics  connected  with 
indefinite  divinities,  and  hence  Varro  says  that 
the  number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indefi- 
nite. Most  ancient  writers  believe  that  the  Penates 
of  the  state  were  brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy 
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I into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at  Laviniuro, 
afterwards  at  Alba  Longa,  and  finally  at  Home. 
At  Rome  they  had  a chapel  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  in  a place  called  sub  Velia.  As  the  public 
Lares  were  worshipped  in  the  centnO  part  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  public  hearth,  so  the  private  Pe- 
nates had  their  place  at  the  hearth  of  every  house  ; 
and  the  table  also  was  sacred  to  them.  On  the 
hearth  a perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in  their  honour, 
and  the  table  always  contained  the  salt-cellar  and 
the  firstlings  of  fruit  for  these  divinities.  Every 
meal  that  was  taken  in  the  house  thus  resembled 
a sacrifice  offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a libation  which  w'os 
poured  either  on  the  table  or  upon  the  hearth. 
After  every  absence  from  the  hearth,  the  Penates 
were  saluted  like  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
house ; and  whoever  went  abr«>ad  prayed  to  the 
Penates  and  Lares  for  a happy  return,  mul  when 
he  came  back  to  his  house,  he  hung  up  his  annour, 
staff,  and  the  like  by  the  side  of  their  images. 

FenSis,  that  is.  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Peneus. 

Pdn$ll5s  (Ilni'sAewr),  son  of  Hip|>alcmut  and 
Asterope,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  the' 
father  of  Ophelu^s,  and  it  also  mentioned  among 
the  suitors  of  Helen.  He  w*as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  where 
he  slew  Ilioneus  and  Lycon,  and  was  wounded  by 
Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Eur^’pylus,  the  son  of  Teb  pbus. 

PenllSpd  (Ilffi'cAdirTt,  nsvsAdiTT),  IIijreAdirfia), 
daughter  of  Icarius  and  Periboea  of  Sparta,  married 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  roar- 
ringe,  see  Icakiuh,  No.  2.]  By  Ulysses  she  had 
an  only  child,  Telemacbua,  who  was  an  infiint  when 
her  husband  Bailed  against  Trov.  During  the  long 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered  by  nume- 
rous and  importunate  suitors,  whom  she  deceived 
by  declaring  that  she  must  finish  a large  robe 
which  she  was  making  for  Laertes,  her  aged 
father-in-law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
Diuriog  the  daytime  the  accordingly  worked  at  the 
robe,  and  in  tKe  night  she  undid  the  work  of  the 
day.  By  this  meant  she  succeeded  in  putting  off 
the  suitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem  was  be- 
trayed by  her  servants ; and  when,  in  consequence, 
the  faithful  Penelope  was  pressed  more  and 
more  by  the  impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 
Having  recf^nised  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  [Ulysses.] 
While  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a most  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  later  a'ritcrs  charge  her 
with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and  relate  that  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors  together  she  became 
the  mother  of  Pan.  They  add  that  Ulvsses  ou  his 
return  repudiated  her,  whereupon  sbe  went  to 
Sparta,  and  thence  to  Mantineo,  where  her  tomb 
was  shown  in  after-times.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegonus,  after  he  had 
killed  his  father  Ulysses. 

PeaiUA  (IlijMidf).  L {Salambria  or  Salamrm)^ 
the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  ail  Greece,  rises  near  Alalcomenae  in 
Ml  Laemon,  a branch  of  Ml  Pindus,  flows  first 
S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  and  after  receiving  many 
affluents,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Knipeus,  the  Lethaeus,  and  the  Titaresius  forces 
its  way  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  between  Mta. 
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Osu  and  Ol^mpui  into  the  tea.  [Tkvpb.]  At 
a god  Peneui  wu  called  a ton  of  Ocean  uj  and 
Tethya.  By  the  Naiad  Cretiaa  he  became  the 
father  of  Hypaeua,  Stilbe,  and  Daphne.  Gyrene 
al»o  it  called  by  some  hU  wife,  and  by  others  hi* 
daughter ; and  hence  Peneua  ia  described  as  the 
genitor  of  Ariataeua.^  8.  a river  in 

Elia,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flows 
by  the  town  of  Elia,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between 
the  promontory  C'helonataa  and  Ichthya. 

Penlof,  a little  river  of  Pontus  flUling  into  the 
Eusine.  (Ovid,  £>  Fonto^  ir.  10.) 

Pennlnae  Alpei.  [Alpbs.] 

Pent&p51ia  (nerrdiroAif),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  5 citiea,  was  applied  apecifically  to 
• — 1.  The  5 chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica  in  N.  Africa, 
Gyrene,  Berenice,  Arsino^  Ptolema'^  and  Apol- 
lonia,  from  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Gyrenaica 
received  the  name  of  Pentapolia,  or  Pentapolia 
Libyae,  or,  in  the  Roman  wTitera,  Pentapolitana 
Regie.  AVhen  the  name  occurs  alone,  this  ia  its 
usual  meatiing  ; the  other  applications  of  it  are  but 
rare. — 8.  The  5 cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Palestine,  namely,  Gaxa,  Ashdod  (Azo* 
tus),  Askalon,  Oath,  and  Ekron. » 3.  In  the 
apocry’piial  Hook  of  the  Hltdom  of  Solomon  (x.  6.) 
the  name  is  appli^  to  the  5 **  citiea  of  the  plain  ** 
of  the  southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Oomorrha,  Adania, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoor,  all  of  which  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot)  were 
overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  valley  in 
which  they  stood  was  buried  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

PcfSteUtim  (nfrreActor),  a fortified  place  in  the 
N.  of  Arcadia  near  Phenens. 

PentSUons  ICont  (rh  TTcrrcAiir^*'  6ftot : Fon^ 
Uli)^  a mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus  of  PcntJle 
lying  on  its  S.  slope.  It  ia  a branch 
of  Mt.  Parncs,  from  which  it  runs  in  a S.E.  Iy 
direction  between  Athens  and  Marathon  to  the 
coast  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  mountain 
called  Brileuua  {Bpi\rifftr6s)  by  Thucydides  and 
others. 

Pratheailia  (rifr0f<riA<(a\  daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons.  After  the 
death  of  Hector,  she  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles,  who  mourned 
over  llie  dying  queen  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
youth  and  valour.  Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of 
Achilles,  aud  was  in  consequence  killed  by  the 
hero.  Thereupon  Diomedes,  a rebtive  of  Ther- 
•ilea,  threw  the  body  of  Fenthesiloa  into  the  river 
Scamander ; but  according  to  others,  Achilles  him- 
•elf  buried  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Ximthus. 

Pantheua  (T1f»'dfur),  aon  of  Eciilon  and  Ag&ve, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  Jle  succeeded  Cadmiii 
as  king  of  Thebes  ; and  having  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  his  king- 
dom, he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his  palace  was 
hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he  himself  was  tom  to 
pieces  by  his  own  mother  and  her  two  aisters,  Ino 
and  Autonoc,  who  in  their  Bacchic  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a wild  beast  The  place  where  Pentheus 
sutfered  death,  is  said  to  have  been  Mt  Cithaeron 
or  Mt.  Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got 
upon  a tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  tom  to  pieces.  According 
to  a Corinthian  tradition,  the  women  were  after- 
wards commanded  by  on  oracle  to  discover  that 
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tree,  and  to  worship  it  like  the  god  Dionysus  ; and 
accordingly  out  of  the  tree  two  carved  images  of 
the  god  were  made.  The  tragic  fate  of  Pentheus 
forms  the  subj«‘ct  of  the  Hocc/ku  of  Euripides. 

PenthIlaB(n«V9jAor),  son  of  Orestes  and  Kricone, 
is  said  to  have  led  a colony  of  AiH}Iiana  to  Thrace. 
He  was  the  father  of  Ecbelatoa  and  Damasias. 

Pentri,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes 
in  Samnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  along 
with  the  other  Samnitea,  and  were  the  only  one  of 
the  Samnite  tribes  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Romana  w'hen  the  rest  of  the  nation  revolted  to 
Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Their  chief  town 
was  Boviancm. 

Poor,  a mountain  of  Palestine,  in  the  land  of 
Moab.  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  smnmits  of  the  mountains 
called  Abarim,  which  ran  N.  and  S.  through 
Moabitis,  along  the  E.  aide  of  the  ^*alley  of  the 
southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

P5of  Artdmldoi  (tl^os,  probably  corrupted  from 
2ir4os,  cure,  *Aprcjui8os : Jieni  I/asnnt  Riu),  a 
city  of  the  Heptonoaiia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  to  lleriDopolia 
the  Great  on  the  W.  bank.  It  is  remarkable  os 
the  site  of  the  most  extensive  rock-hewn  catacombs 
in  all  Egypt,  the  walla  of  which  are  covered  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  elucidating  Egyptian  antiquities. 

PoparSthua  (Tlcrdpif^or:  Tl*irap7iBi0S : Piperi)^ 
a small  island  in  the  Aqgaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  and  E.  of  Haloneaiis,  with  a towm  of  the 
some  name  upon  it  and  2 other  small  places.  It 
produced  a considerable  quantity  of  wine.  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Haluuesua  in  the 
w'ar  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Halo- 
NBsua.] 

PephrMo  (ric<ppn5»).  [Grabab.] 

Pepflxa  ( : Ru.  near  Jictk-Shchr)^  a 
city  in  the  W.  of  Pbr)'gia,  of  some  note  in  ecclesi- 
astical histoij. 

Peraaa  nepeda,  sc.  7^  or  covntry  on 

the  opposite  tide },  a general  name  for  any  district  be- 
longing to  or  closely  connected  with  a country,  from 
the  main  part  of  which  it  was  separated  by  a sea  or 
river,  was  used  speciflcally  for  — L The  port  of 
Palestine  £.  of  the  Jordon  in  general,  but  usually, 
in  a more  restricted  sense,  fur  a part  of  that  region, 
namely,  the  district  between  the  rivers  Hieromax 
on  the  N.,  and  Arnon  on  the  S.  Respecting  its 
political  connections  w*ith  the  rest  of  the  country, 
see  Palabstina.— 2.  Feraea  Rhodiorum  (fl 
vfpala  rwy  'PoSiwi'),  also  called  the  Rhodian  Gber- 
Bonese,  a district  in  the  S.  of  Gari;t,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  from  Ml  Phoenix  on  the  W.  to 
the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  E.  This  strip  of 
coasL  which  wa«  reckoned  1500  stadia  in  length 
(hy  sea),  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
spots  on  the  earth,  was  colonised  by  the  Rhodians 
at  an  early  period,  and  w'as  always  in  close 
political  cutineclion  with  Rhodes  even  under  the 
successive  rulers  of  Oma;  and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antioclius  the  Great,  B.c.  100, 
it  was  assigned,  w'ith  the  whole  of  C^ian  Doris^ 
to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Khodiuus. 

[ Rhuol's.  3.  P.Tenodidmm  (wepoi'a  T*  s'tSiwy ), 
a strip  of  the  ^V.  coH«t  uf  Alysla,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Tenedos,  between  C.  ^igeum  on  the  K., 
and  Alexandria  Troas  on  the  S.  »4.  A city  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyttium,  one  of 
the  colonies  of  the  Mytileuaeons,  and  not  im* 
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probably  prea^rving  in  it»  name  that  of  a dUtrict 
once  called  Peraea  Mytilenaeonim ; for  the  people 
of  Mnilene  arc  known  to  have  had  many  aettle* 
ments  on  this  coa»t. 

Fwcdtd  (ncpacvTTj,  formerly  n«p«rar»if,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo : Bor^$  or  Burgus^  Turk.,  and  Pcr- 
ca/e,  Qrk.)f  a very  ancient  city  of  Myiia,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampaacus,  near  the  Hellespont*  on  a 
river  called  Percatet*  in  a beautiful  situation.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Ferdioeaa  (n«p81aaai)  1. 1.  The  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy*  according  to  Herodotus* 
though  later  writers  represent  Caranus  as  the  1st 
king  of  Macedonia*  and  make  Perdiccas  only  the 
4th.  [CaRANua.]  According  to  Herodotus*  Per- 
dicens  and  his  two  brothers,  Oauancs  and  Aeropns* 
were  Argives  of  the  race  of  Teinenus*  who  settled 
near  Mt.  Rermius,  from  whence  they  subdued 
the  rest  of  Macedonia  (Herod,  viii.  137*  138).  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas 
and  his  immediate  successors,  comprised  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  country  subsequently  known 
under  that  name.  Perdiccas  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Argoens. ->•8.  H.  King  of  Macedonia* 
from  abont  B.C.  4f»4  to  413,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  Shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Perdiccas 
was  at  war  with  the  Atheniana*  w'ho  sent  a force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas,  a 
Macedonian  chieftain,  against  the  king,  while  the 
hitter  espoused  the  cause  of  Potidaea*  which  had 
shaken  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  B.  c.  432.  In  the 
following  year  peace  was  concluded  between  Per- 
diccas and  the  Athenians,  bnt  it  did  not  last 
long,  and  he  was  daring  the  greater  part  of  his 
reitrn  on  hostile  terras  with  the  Athenians.  In 
429  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sitalees* 
king  of  the  powerful  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Odry- 
sians,  but  the  enemy  wns  compelled,  by  want  of 
provisions,  to  return  home.  It  was  in  great 
part  at  bis  instigation  that  Brasidas  in  424  set  out 
on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  In  the  following  year  (423)  however  a 
misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  Brasidas  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  abandoned  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  concluded  peace  with  Athens.  Sub- 
sequently we  find  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  and  at  another  time  with  the 
Athenians ; and  it  is  evident  that  he  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerent  parties  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  interest  at  the  moment*— 8. 
nr.  King  of  Macedonia*  B.C.  364 — 359,  was  the 
second  son  of  Amyntos  II.,  by  his  wife  Eurydice. 
On  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  II., 
by  Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  367,  the  crown  of  Mace- 
donia devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  right  but 
Ptolemy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  as 
guardian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  latter 
caused  Ptolemy  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took  the  j 
government  into  his  own  bands.  Of  the  reign  of ; 
Perdiccas  we  have  very  little  information.  We 
learn  only  that  he  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Athens  on  account  of  Amphipolis, 
and  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage  of 
men  of  letters.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Illy- 
riant*  359. « 4.  Son  of  Orontes,  a Macedonian  of 
the  province  of  Orestis,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great  j 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia  ; and  the  king  on  bis  death-bed 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  royal  signet  ring  from 
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his  finger  and  given  it  to  Perdiccas.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccas  had  the  chief 
authority  entrust^  to  him  under  the  command 
of  the  new  king  Arrhidaeus,  who  was  a mere 
puppet  in  his  hands,  and  he  still  further 
strengthened  his  power  by  the  assassination  of  his 
rival  Meleager.  [MblsaOSR.}  The  other  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  regarded  him  with  fear  and 
suspicion  ; and  at  length  his  ambitious  schemes 
induced  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy,  to  unite 
in  a league  and  declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas. 
Thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor,  to  make  head  against 
their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter,  while  he 
himself  marched  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  He 
advanced  without  opposition  os  far  as  Pelusium, 
but  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  ; in 
the  last  of  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lost  great 
numbers  of  men.  Thereupon  his  troops,  who  had 
long  been  discontented  with  Perdiccas*  rose  in 
mutiny  and  put  him  to  death  in  his  own  tent 

Perdix  (TlcpSi^),  the  sister  of  Daedalus,  and 
mother  of  Talus,  or  according  to  others,  the  sister's 
son  of  Daedalus*  figures  in  the  mythological  period 
of  Greek  art*  as  the  inventor  of  various  implements, 
chiefly  for  working  in  wood.  Perdix  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  Tolos  or  C^los,  and  it  is  best  to 
regard  the  various  legends  respecting  Perdix,  Talos, 
and  Colne,  as  referring  to  one  and  the  some  person, 
namely,  according  to  the  mytbographers,  a nephew 
of  Da^alus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  biro  are : 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a fish,  or  the 
teeth  of  a serpent ; the  chisel ; the  compasses  ; the 
potter's  wheel.  His  skill  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught 
him  in  his  fall,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird 
which  was  named  after  him,  pet'dur^  the  partridge. 

PmgTisni  ProtetiST  a cynic  philosopher,  bom 
at  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  After  a youth  spent  in 
debanchery  and  crimes,  he  visited  Palestine,  where 
he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypocrisy  at- 
tained to  some  authority  in  the  (Church.  He  next 
assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  his 
crimes,  he  divided  his  inheritance  among  the  popu- 
lace. He  again  set  out  on  bis  travels,  and  after 
visiting  many  places,  and  adopting  every  method 
to  make  himself  conspicuous,  he  at  length  resolved 
on  publicly  burning  himself  at  the  Olympic  games ; 
and  carried  his  resolution  into  effect  in  the  236ih 
Olympiad,  a.  d.  165.  Lucian*  who  knew  Pere- 
^nus,  and  who  was  present  at  his  simnge  sclf^ 
jDimolation,  hiu  left  us  an  account  of  his  life. 

PdrennR,  Anna.  [Anna.] 

Parennia,  succeeded  Patemus  in  a.  d.  1 83,  as 
sole  pmefect  of  the  praetorians*  and  Commodus 
being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sloth, 
virtually  ruled  the  empire.  Having,  however, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  soldiery,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or  187.  Dion  Cassius 
represents  Perennis  as  a man  of  a pure  and  upright 
life ; but  the  other  historians  charge  him  with 
having  encouraged  the  emperor  in  all  his  excesses, 
and  urged  him  on  in  his  career  of  profligacy. 

Perga  {n4pyq  : nrpyaior : Afuriana^  Hu.)*  an 
ancient  und  imporUnt  city  of  Pamphylia,  lay  a 
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little  inland,  N.  E.  of  Atulia.  between  the  riren 
Catarrhactes  and  Ceetnit,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  fonner.  It  was  a cele- 
brated seat  of  the  worship  of  Artemis.  On  an 
eminence  near  the  city  st^  a very  ancient  and 
renowned  temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  ayeariy 
festiral  was  celebrated;  and  the  coins  of  Perga 
bear  images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Pamphvlia  Secunda.  It  was  the  tirst  place  in 
Asia  Minor  visit  d by  the  apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts,  xiii.  13.;  see  also 
xir.  25).  Splendid  ruins  of  the  city  are  still 
visible  about  16  miles  N.  E.  of  AtUdia^ 

Fergima  and  Fergixnla  [Pbroamon,  No.  Ij. 

Perg&mon  or  *1101,  Perg&mos  or  -ui  (rh 
n«py<^ior,  y)  Tiifrfafioi : the  former  by  far  the 
most  usual  form  in  the  classical  writers,  though 
the  Utter  is  more  common  in  English,  probably  00 
account  of  its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Rible, 
iu  13.  ; in  Latin  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominative,  but,  when  used,  the  form  is  Perga* 
mum : Pergam^nus.  The  word  is 

significant,  connected  with  wop-yof,  u touxr  / it  is 
us^  in  the  pluml  form,  w^pTa^o,  os  a common 
noun  by  AeMbylus,  Prom.  S56 ; Euripides,  Pkoen, 
1098,  1176). — 1.  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  used 
poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  also  use  the 
forms  Parg&aa  (rd  nsVora^a)  and  Perg&mia 
nepyo^a,  sc.  wdAit) : the  king  of  Troy,  laiomedon, 
is  called  IlspycndSiIf,  and  the  Romans  are  spoken 
of  by  Silius  lialicus  as  **sanguU  Pergameus.*' — 
S.  {Bnyuma  or  Pergamo^  Ru.),  a celebrated  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Per* 
gam  os,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  province  of ' 
Asia,  was  situated  in  the  district  of  S.  Mysia 
called  Teuthmnia,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  Tallies  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the 
N.  bonk  of  the  river  Ca'icus,  at  a spot  where  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  2 small  tribu- 
taries, the  Solimis,  which  fioa'ed  through  the  city, 
and  the  (^tiui.  which  washed  its  waiU.  The 
navigable  river  Caicus  connected  it  with  the  sea, 
at  the  EUitic  Gulf,  from  which  its  distance  was 
somewhat  less  than  20  milea.  It  was  built  at  the 
foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes,  of  2 stoop  hills,  on 
one  of  w'hich  the  ruins  of  the  acroMlis  are  still 
visible,  and  in  the  plain  below  are  the  remains  of 
the  Abclepicum  and  other  temples,  of  the  stadium, 
the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other 
buildings.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  my- 
thical traditions,  which  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a colony  from  Arcadia  under  the  lleracleid  Te- 
lepbus,  and  its  name  to  Pergamus,  a son  of  Pyr- 
rims  and  Andromache,  who  made  himself  king  of 
Teuthrania  by  killing  the  king  Arius  in  single 
combat.  There  is  also  a tradition,  that  a colony 
of  Epidaurians  settled  here  under  Asclepius.  At 
all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon, a ytrs  ancient  city,  with  a mixed  popuUtion 
of  Teuthranians  and  Greeks;  but  it  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance  until  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  After  the  defeat  of  An* 
tigonus  at  Ipsus,  in  301,  the  N.W.  port  of  Asia 
Minor  was  united  to  the  Thracian  kingdom  of 
i.VMMACUis,  who  enlarged  and  beautified  the 
city  of  Pergamus,  and  used  it  as  a treasury  on 
account  of  iu  strength  as  a fortress.  The  command 
of  the  fortress  W'as  entrusted  to  PHiLKTABnua, 
who,  tow'ards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lysimachus, 
revolted  to  Seleuctts,  king  of  Syria,  retaining, 
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however,  the  fortress  of  Pergamus  io  his  own 
hands  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Seleccna,  in  2H0, 
Philetaerus  established  himself  as  an  independent 
ruler.  This  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  though  the  royal  title 
was  only  assumed  by  the  second  successor  of  Phi- 
letaerus, AiTAMa  1.,  after  his  great  victory  over 
the  Gauls.  The  successive  kings  of  Pergamus 
were:  pHitXTAXKiK,  280^263;  Eumbnua  I., 
263 — 241  ; AttalusI.,241 — 197;  Eumxnxk  II., 
197 — 159;  Attalus  11.  Philadxlpuus,  159 — 
138;  Attalus  111.  Philomxtor,  138 — 133. 
For  the  outline  of  their  history,  see  the  articles. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent  after  the 
defeot  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans,  in 
B.C.  190,  when  the  Homans  bestowed  upon  Eu- 
menes  11.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both  Phry* 
gias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia  and  Pamphylta.  It  was 
under  the  same  king  that  Pergamus  reached  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  and  that  the  celebrated 
library  was  founded,  which  for  a long  time  rivalled 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  formation  of  which 
occasioned  the  invention  of  parchment,  charia  Per- 
gamma.  This  library  w*as  afterwards  united  to 
tliat  of  Alexandria,  having  been  presented  by  An- 
tony to  Cleopatra.  During  its  existence  at  Per- 
gamus, it  formed  the  centre  of  a great  school  of 
literature,  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  death  of  Attalus  111.  in  B.  c.  133,  the  king- 
dom, by  a bequest  in  bis  will,  passed  to  the 
Romans,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  130  after 
a contest  with  the  usurper  Aristonictis,  and 
erected  it  into  the  province  of  Asia,  with  the 
city  of  Pergamus  for  its  capital,  which  continued 
in  such  (Asperity,  that  Pliny  calls  it  **loiige 
clarissimum  Asiae.*'  The  city  was  an  early  seat 
of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Seven  Churchea 
of  Asia,  to  w'bom  the  apocalyptic  epistlea  are  ad- 
dressed. St,  John  describes  it  m the  scene  of  a 
persecution  of  Christianity,  and  the  seat  of  gross 
idolatry,  which  had  even  infected  the  Church. 
The  expression  ^ where  Satan's  seat  is"  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  Asclepius,  the  patron  god  of  the 
city.  Under  the  Byxantine  emperors,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Asia  was  traitsferred  to  Ephesus, 
and  Pergamus  lost  much  of  its  importance.  Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  the  rheto- 
rician ApoUodorus  and  the  physician  Galen. 

3.  A very  ancient  city  of  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  Trojans  who  sunived 
their  city.  The  legislator  Lycurgua  was  said  to 
have  died  here,  and  bis  grave  w'ss  shown.  The 
site  of  the  city  it  doubtful.  Some  place  it  at 
Ptrttvuiy  others  at  Pfaiania, 

Pergiaaf.  [Pbrgamun.] 

Perge.  [Pxroa.] 

Pinander  ((IcpfoeSpor).  1.  Son  of  CypR>lnt, 
whom  be  sncceiKied  os  tyrant  of  Corinth,  b.  c.  625, 
and  reigned  40  yean,  to  B.  c.  585.  His  rule  w*as 
mild  and  beneficent  at  fint,  but  afterwards  became 
oppressive.  According  to  the  common  story  this 
change  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  ThrasybuIuM, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  whom  Periaiidur  bad  consulted 
on  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  his  power,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  taken  the  messenger  through  a 
corn-field,  catting  off,  as  he  went,  the  tallest  ears, 
and  then  to  have  dismissed  him  without  oommitting 
himself  to  a verbal  answer.  The  action,  however, 
was  rightly  interpreted  by  Pehander,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  rid  himself  of  the  most  powerful  noble# 
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in  the  state.  lie  made  his  power  respected  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home  ; and  ^ides  his  conquest  of 
Epidaunis  mentioned  below,  he  kept  Corcyra  in 
subjection.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other  Greek 
tyrants,  a patron  of  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
and  Arion  and  Anacharsis  were  in  favour  at  hi^ 
court.  He  was  very  c<*mmonly  reckoned  amon^ 
the  Seven  Sn^es,  though  by  some  he  was  excluded 
from  their  nuniber,  and  Mysoii  of  Cbeiue  in  La- 
conia was  substituted  in  his  room.  The  private 
life  of  Periander  was  marked  by  misfortune  and 
cruelty.  He  married  Melissa,  daughter  of  Procles, 
tyrant  of  Epidaunis.  She  bore  him  two  sons, 
Cypseliis  and  Lrcophron,  aini  was  pauionately 
beloved  by  him  ; but  he  is  said  to  have  killed  her 
by  a blow  during  her  pregnancy,  having  been 
rouwd  to  a fit  of  anger  by  a false  accusation  brought 
against  her.  His  wife’s  death  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  partly  through  the  remomo 
which  he  frit  for  the  dee^  partly  through  the 
alienation  of  his  younger  son  Lycophron,  inexorably 
exasperated  by  his  mother's  fate.  The  young 
man's  anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  Procles, 
and  Periander  in  revenge  attacked  Epidaunis,  and, 
having  reduced  it,  took  his  father-in-law  prisoner. 
Periander  sent  Lycophron  to  Corcyra ; but  when 
he  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  he  summoned 
Lycophron  back  to  Corinth  to  succeed  to  the  ty- 
ranny. seeiiig  that  Cypselus.  his  elder  son,  was 
unfit  to  hold  it,  from  deficiency  of  understanding. 
Lrcophron  refused  to  return  to  Corinth,  as  long  as 
his  father  was  there.  Thereupon  Periander  offered 
to  withdraw  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycophron  would  come 
home  and  take  the  govemmenL  To  this  he  as- 
sented ; but  the  Corcyraeans,  not  wishing  to  have 
Periander  among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 
Periander  shortly  afterw^s  died  of  despondency, 
at  the  age  of  flO,  and  after  a reign  of  40  years, 
according  to  Diogmes  Laertius.  He  was  succeeded 
hy  a relative,  Psnmmetichus,  son  of  Gordias.  — 2. 
Tyrant  of  Ambracin,  was  contemporary  with  his 
more  famous  namesake  of  Corinth,  to  whom  be  was 
also  related,  being  the  son  of  Gorgus,  who  was  son  | 
or  brother  to  Cypselus.  Periander  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian  I 
tyrant  (585).  | 

Fenbooa  (Ilcpt^ota).  1.  Wife  of  Icarius,  and 
mother  of  Penelope.  [Icakius,  No.  2.]-»2. 
Daughter  of  Alcathous,  and  wife  of  Telamon,  by  ^ 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ajax  and  Teiicer.  I 
Some  writers  call  her  Eriboen.  — 8.  Daughter  of 
Hipponous,  and  wife  of  Ueneus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Tydeus.  [Oinkus.]  •— 4.  ' 
Wife  of  king  I^olybns  of  Corinth. 

PeriolM  (n«pucAfir),  L The  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  sun  of  Xanthippos,  and 
Agariste,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  noblest 
families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of  bis  parents 
procured  for  him  a careful  education,  which  his 
extraordinary  abilities  and  diligence  turned  to  the 
best  account.  He  received  instruction  from  Da- 
mon, Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaxagoras.  With  An- 
axagoras he  lived  on  tenns  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  till  the  philosopher  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  Athens.  From  this  great  and  original 
thinker  Pericles  was  believed  to  have  derived  not 
only  the  cast  of  hit  mind,  but  the  character  of  his 
eloquence,  which,  in  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments, 
and  the  puritv  and  loftiness  of  its  style,  W'os  the  . 
fitting  expression  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  his  j 
chariKter  and  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  Of  | 
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the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  specimens  remain  to  us, 
but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  charac- 
terised by  lingular  force  and  energy.  He  was 
described  as  tliundering  and  lightning  when  he 
' spoke,  and  os  carrying  the  a’eapons  of  Zeus  upon 
; his  tongue.  ~ In  b.  c.  469.  Pericles  began  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  40  years  before  his  death, 
and  was  soon  regarded  as  the  bead  of  the  more 
democratical  part  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to 
Cimon.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the 
laws  which  he  got  passed  for  their  beneflt.  Thus 
it  was  enacted  through  his  means  that  the  cittxens 
I should  receive  from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of 
I their  admittance  to  the  theatre,  amounting  to  2 
oboli  Apiece  ; that  those  who  served  in  the  courts  of 
the  Heliaea  should  be  paid  for  their  attendance  ; 
and  that  those  citisens  who  served  as  soldiers 
should  likewise  be  paid.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  friend  Ephialtet  proposed  in  461  the 
! measure  by  which  the  Areopagus  was  deprived  of 
' those  functions  which  rendered  it  formidable  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  democratical  party.  This  success 
I was  followed  by  the  ostiucism  of  Cimon,  who  was 
I charged  with  Laconism  ; and  Pericles  was  thus 
' plae^  at  the  bead  of  public  aflfairs  at  Athens. 

! Pericles  was  distinguished  as  a general  as  well  as 
i a statesman,  and  frequently  commanded  the  Athe* 

I titan  armies  in  their  ware  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  In  454  be  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Sicyonians  and  Acama- 
nians ; in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War;  and  in  445  he 
rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  state  by 
recovering  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  had  revolted 
from  Athens.  Cimon  had  been  previously  recalled 
from  exile,  without  any  opposition  from  Pericles, 
but  hod  died  in  449.  On  his  death  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  was  headed  by  Thucydides,  the  son 
of  Melesias,  but  on  the  ostracism  of  the  latter  in 
444,  the  organised  opposition  of  the  aristocratical 
party  was  broken  up.  and  Pericles  was  left  without 
a rival  Throughout  the  remainder  of  bis  political 
course  no  one  appeared  to  contest  his  supremacy  ; 
but  the  boundless  influence  which  he  possessed  was 
never  perverted  by  him  to  sinister  or  unwmtby 
purposes.  So  far  from  being  a mere  selfish  dema- 
gogue. he  neither  indulged  nor  courted  the  multi- 
tude. The  next  important  event  in  which  Pericles 
was  engaged  was  the  war  against  Samos,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  w*hich  he  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Sopho- 
cles was  one  of  the  generals  who  fought  with  Pericles 
against  Samos.  For  the  next  10  years  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  were 
not  engaged  in  any  considerable  military  operations. 
During  this  period  Pericles  devoted  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Athenian  navy,  as  her  supremacy  rested 
on  her  maritime  superiority,  and  he  adopted  various 
judicious  means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening 
her  empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegaran.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were  to  a large  extent  devoted 
by  him  to  the  erection  of  those  magnificent  temples 
and  public  buildings  which  rendered  Athens  the 
w’ooder  and  admiration  of  Greece.  Under  bis 
administration  the  Pmpylaea,  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Odeum  were  erected,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  temples  and  public  buildings.  With  the 
Stimulus  aflbrded  by  these  works  architecture  and 
sculpture  reached  their  highest  perfection,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity  were  em- 
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ployfd  in  erecting  or  adorning  the  buildings.  The 
chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  public  editices 
was  enirUAted  to  Phidias.  [Phioias.]  These 
works  calling  into  activity  almost  evciy’  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce  at  Athens,  diffused  uni* 
versnl  prosperity  while  they  proceeded,  and  thus 
contributed  in  this,  as  well  os  in  other  ways,  to 
maintain  the  popularity  and  influence  of  Pericles. 
Rut  he  still  had  nuuij  enemies,  who  were  not  slow 
to  impute  to  him  base  and  unworthy  motives. 
From  the  comic  poets  Pericles  bad  to  sustain  nu- 
merous atUcka  They  exaggerated  his  power, 
spoke  of  his  party  as  Pisistnttidi,  and  called  upon 
him  to  swear  that  he  was  not  about  to  assume  the 
tyranny.  His  high  character  and  strict  probity, 
however,  rendered  all  these  attacks  bannicss.  But 
as  his  enemies  were  unable  to  ruin  his  reputation 
by  these  means,  they  attacked  him  through  bis 
friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
and  his  mistress  Aspasia  were  all  accused  Wfore 
the  people.  Phidias  was  condemned  and  cost  into 
prison  [Phidias]  ; Anaxagoras  was  also  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  and  quit  Athens  [Anaxagoras]  ; 
and  Aspasia  was  only  acquitted  through  the  en- 
treaties and  tears  of  Pericles.  The  Peloponnesian 
war  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  counselled 
(he  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
U'lcedAemonians,  and  he  pointed  out  the  immense 
advantages  which  the  Athenians  possessed  in  carry*  | 
ing  on  the  war  ; but  he  did  this  because  he  saw  that  , 
war  was  inevitable  ; and  that  as  long  as  Athens  | 
retained  the  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
Sparta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  w'ar  in  431  a Peloponnesian  army 
under  Archidamus  invaded  Attica  ; and  upon  bis 
advice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  moveable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
of  burden  to  Euboea,  and  allowed  the  Peloponne- 
sians to  desolate  Attica  without  opposition.  Next 
year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded 
Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  lunnner  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the 
devasUition  of  the  war  and  the  plague  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace,  and 
looked  upon  Pericles  as  the  author  of  all  their 
distresses,  inasmuch  as  he  had  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  war.  Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public 
Termcnt ; but  such  was  the  irritation  au'ainst  him, 
that  he  w*as  sentenced  to  pay  a One.  The  ill  feel- 
ing of  the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pencles 
s<»on  resumed  his  accustomed  sway,  and  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(429).  Meantime  Pericles  had  suffered  in  common 
with  his  fellow-citizcns.  The  plague  carried  off 
most  of  his  near  cminections.  Hit  son  Xanthippua, 
a profligate  and  undutlful  youth,  his  sister,  and 
roost  of  his  intimate  friends  died  of  it  ^till  he 
maintained  unmoved  his  calm  bearing  and  philo- 
sophic composure.  At  last  his  only  suniving 
legitimate  son,  Parolus,  a youth  of  greater  promise 
than  bit  brothcT,  fell  a victim.  The  firmness  of 
Pericles  then  at  last  gave  way  ; as  he  placed  the 
funeral  garland  on  the  head  of  the  lifeless  youth 
be  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud.  He  had  one 
son  remaining,  his  child  by  Aspasia;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  enrol  this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give 
him  hit  own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  429  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  his  friends  were  gaUtered  round 
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his  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and  enumerating  hia 
triumphs,  Pericles  overhearing  their  remarks,  said 
that  they  had  forgotten  his  greatest  praise ; that 
no  Athenian  through  his  means  had  been  made  to 
put  on  mourning.  He  survived  the  commencement 
of  the  war  2 years  and  6 months.  7*he  name  of 
the  wife  of  Pericles  is  not  mentioned.  She  had 
been  the  w'ife  of  Hipponicua,  by  whom  she  was  th« 
mother  of  Callias.  She  bore  two  sons  to  Pericles, 
Xanthippus  and  ParaJus.  She  lived  unhappily 
with  Pericles,  and  a divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent,  when  Pericles  connected  liimself  with 
Aspasia.  Of  his  strict  probity  be  left  the  decisive 
proof  in  the  fact  that  at  his  death  he  was  found 
not  to  have  added  a single  drachma  to  hit  here* 
ditary  property. —2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  by 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  and  vvas  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians 
with  the  other  generals,  406. 

Pendfmitttti  L One  of  the 

Argonauts,  was  ton  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  and 
brother  of  Nestor.  Poseidon  gave  him  the  power 
of  changing  himself  into  diflerent  forms,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  great  strength,  but  he  was  never- 
theless slain  by  Hercules  at  the  capture  of  Pylos. 
~2.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Chloris,  the  daughter 
of  Tiresias,  of  Thebes.  In  the  war  of  the  i^ven 
against  Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed 
Parthenopoeus ; and  when  he  pursued  Amphiaiaus, 
the  latter  by  the  command  of  Zeus  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth. 

PerifoM  {UtptiipTis),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete, 
king  of  Messene,  was  the  father  of  Aphareus  and 
Leucippus  by  Qorgopbonc.  In  some  traditions 
Perieres  was  called  a son  of  Cjmortas,  and  besides 
the  sons  above  mentioned  he  is  said  to  have  beeu 
the  father  of  Tyndareos  and  Icarius. 

Faiil&us  (HepiAaos),  son  of  Icarius  and  Peri- 
boea,  and  a brother  of  Penelope. 

Pirillni  (nspiAAor),  a statuary,  was  the  maker 
of  the  bronxe  bull  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  respecting 
which  see  further  under  PhaLaris.  Like  the 
makers  of  other  instruments  of  death,  Periilus  is 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the  victims  of  his  own 
handiwork. 

Perintlmf  (n^p<v9or : UfplyBtos : ErepU), 

an  important  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Propontis, 
was  founded  by  the  Samians  about  b.  c.  559.  It 
was  situated  22  miles  W.  of  Selymbria  on  a small 
peninsula,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill  with 
rows  of  houses  rising  above  each  other  like  scats 
in  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  which  it  offered  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a more  powerful 
place  than  Bysantium.  Under  the  Romans  it  still 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  town,  being  the  point 
at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leading  to  Byzan- 
tium. The  commercial  importance  of  the  town  is 
attested  by  its  numerous  coins  which  are  still 
extant.  At  a later  time,  but  not  earlier  than  the 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  aem,  we  And  it  called 
Ilerudea^  which  occurs  sometimes  alone  without 
any  addition  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
IJeradea  Thradae  or  Heradta  Fertntkut, 

PlhrlphM  (Ilept^r),  an  Attic  autochthon,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  a priest  of  Apollo, 
and  on  account  of  his  virtues  was  made  king  of  the 
country.  In  cooseqneiice  of  the  honours  paid  to 
him,  Zeus  wished  to  destroy  him ; but  at  the  re- 
quest of  Apollo  be  was  metamorphosed  by  Zciia 
into  an  eagle,  axid  his  wife  into  a bird. 
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Bird '■>«;«  View  of  the  Forum  of  romptll.  See  page  OOl. 


A.  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

B.  Temple  of  Vriiui. 

C.  Temple  of  Mercury. 

D.  BMilica. 

R.  Edittce  ofEumachl*. 

F.  Thermae. 

0.  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  Aurnetni. 

1.  K,  L.  Trlbuuala  or  Court*  of  Juiiloe. 


N.  flranarie*. 

P.  Curia  or  Senaculum. 

K.  Pait  not  yet  rxcavate«l. 

8.  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruit*. 

T.  Street  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 

V.  Triumphal  Arch. 

\V.  Pe«le«taU. 

Y.  Street  of  the  SilvenTnith*. 

{To /act  )*.  .Hf. 
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Falrae  in  Aciiala.  Piiki^e  530. 


Fella  In  Macedonia.  Page  530. 


Felicne  In  Achala.  Page  587. 


Perga  In.Parnphylia.  Page  Ml. 


Perlnthui  In  Thrace.  Page  M4. 


PItaeatm  In  Crete.  Page  651. 
p.  M5.1 


l*hamloi.  Page  6M. 


Phaaelb  in  Ljeia.  Page  &M.« 


Pheneua  In  ArauUa.  Page  656. 


PlUlippi  in  Macedonia.  Page  659. 
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P^phites  loti  of  HephAettut  and 

Anticite,  euraamcd  Corvnetej,  that  i«.  Club- 
bearer,  wu  a robber  at  Epidaurut,  who  alew 
trarellert  with  an  iron  club.  Theaeu*  at  lost  killed 
him  and  took  hia  club  for  hia  own  uae. 

Permetsui  (nfp^ii<r<rdt;  Kf/alari)^  a river  in 
Boeotia,  which  descenda  from  Mt.  Helicon,  unitea 
w'ich  the  Olmiua,  and  falla  into  the  lake  Copaia 
near  Haliartua. 

Pame  (flcpruX  a little  ialand  off  the  coaat  of 
Ionia,  oppoaite  to  the  territory  of  Miletua,  to  which 
an  earthquake  united  it.  • 

Piro  (Ilqpaj),  daughter  of  Neleua  and  Chloria, 
waa  married  to  Biaa,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

Parper^na  (n«pw«p^ya,  and  other  forma),  a 
amall  town  of  Myaia,  S.  of  Adramyttium,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  were  copper-minea 
and  celebrated  vineyardi.  It  waa  said  to  be  the 
place  at  which  Thucydidea  died. 

Perpema  or  Per^nna  (the  former  it  the  pre- 
ferable form).  1.  M>,  praetor  B.c.  Iti5,  when  he 
carried  on  war  againat  the  alavea  in  Sicily ; and 
conaul  1 30,  when  be  defeated  Ariatonicua  in  Aaia, 
and  took  him  priaoner.  He  died  near  Pergaroum 
on  hit  return  to  Rome  in  129.— *8.  M.,  aou  of  the 
laat,  conaul  92,  and  censor  86.  He  U mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  longevity.  He  attained  the  age  of  98  yean, 
and  died  in  49,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war 
broke  out  bettveen  Caeaar  and  Pompey.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  tlie  agitated  times  in  which 
he  Uved.—S.  M.  Perpema  Vento,  son  of  the 
loat,  joined  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
waa  raised  to  the  proetorahip.  AfWr  the  conquest 
of  Itoly  by  Sulla,  in  82,  Perpema  fled  to  Sicily, 
which  be  quitted  however  upon  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pe'  shortly  afterwords.  On  the  death  of  Suilo,  in 
Tu  Perpema  joined  the  consul  M.  Lcpidua  in  hia 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  new  oriatocratical  consti- 
tution, and  retired  with  him  to  Sardinia  on  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  Lepidua  died  in  Sardinia 
in  the  following  year,  77,  and  Perpema  with  the 
remains  of  his  army  crossed  over  to  Spain  and 
joined  Sertorioa.  Perpema  was  jealous  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Sertoriua,  and  after  aerving  under 
him  some  years  he  and  his  friends  assas<^inatcd 
Sertorius  at  a banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon 
brought  the  war  to  a close.  Perpema  was  de- 
feaU^  by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
put  to  death. 

Porrhaebi  (TIf^^6ot  or  II</mu6o1),  a powerful 
and  warKke  Peltegic  people,  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  migrated  from  Eubo^  to  the  mainland, 
and  settled  in  the  districts  of  Hestiacotis  and  Pe- 
lasgiotis  in  Thessaly.  Hence  the  northern  part  of 
this  country  is  frequently  called  Perrhaebia(nc^ 
^cuila^  Tlcpaiflia),  though  it  never  funned  one  of 
the  regular  Thessalian  provinces.  Homer  places 
the  Perrhoebi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thes- 
salian Dodona  and  the  river  Titaresius  ; and  at  a 
later  time  the  name  of  Perrhaobia  was  applied  to 
the  district  bounded  by  Macedonia  and  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  on  the  N-,  by  Pinduson  the  W., 
by  the  Pencus  on  the  S.  and  S.K.,  and  by  the 
Peneus  and  Ossa  on  the  E.  The  Perrhaebi  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  league.  At  on  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  the  Lapithae;  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  subject 
to  the  Thessalians,  and  subsequently  to  Philip  of 
Maoedon  ; but  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  wan  in 
Greece  they  appear  mdepeodent  of  MacedoaiiL 
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Perrhldae  an  Attic  demus  near 

Aphidno,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 

Pertabdra  orPeriaabdra  (n«xra6^pa : /in£or), 
a strongly  fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the  canal 
called  Maarsares  left  the  river. 

Peraae.  [Pbrsir.] 

Persaeut  (nspcalot),  a Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Cittinro  in  Crete,  and  a diKiple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  whom  be  seems  to  have 
been  in  high  favour.  Antigonus  appointed  him  to 
the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  be  «*as  slain, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  Aratus,  b.  c.  243. 

P8rs5  daughter  of  Oceanits,  and  wife 

of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aeet^s  and  Circe.  She  is  further  called 
the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Penes.  Homer  and 
Aprillonius  Rhodius  call  her  Perse,  while  otiiers 
call  her  Perseis  or  Persea. 

Pert$is,a  nome  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  daughter 
of  Perses  bv  Asteria. 

Penipb^S  called  Procerplsa 

by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Deme- 
ter.  In  Homer  she  is  called  Persepkonla 
^dvsia) ; the  form  Persephone  first  occurs  in  He- 
siod. But  besides  these  forms  of  the  name,  we 
also  find  Penephat$a^  Phfr$epkas$a,  PertephaUa^ 
Pkentphatta^  Pherref^kcuta^  PhfrephaUay  and  Pker- 
$ephonla^  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been 
proposed.  The  Latin  Proserpina  is  probably  only 
a corruption  of  the  Greek.  In  Attica  she  wot 
wonhipped  under  the  name  of  Cora  (Kdpv),  Ion. 
Koupf}),  that  is,  the  Dav^kiery  namely,  eff  Demeter; 
and  the  two  were  frequently  called  TKb  Mother 
and  the  Dau^kier  teal  Kdpn).  Being 

the  infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Styx.  In  Arcadia  she  was 
wonhipped  under  the  name  of  Despocna,  and  was 
called  a daughter  of  Poseidon  Hippius  and  Deme- 
ter, and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytiu.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of 
Hades,  and  the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic 
queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rules  over  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  along  with  her  husband.  Hence  she  is 
called  by  later  writen  Juno  Infema^  Artma^  and 
Shfffia ; and  the  Erinnyes  are  said  to  have  been 
her  daughten  by  Pluto.  Groves  snered  to  her  are 
placed  by  Homer  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
earth,  on  the  frontion  of  the  lower  world,  which 
is  lUelf  called  the  house  of  Penephone.  The  story 
of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Pluto  against 
her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  simply 
describes  her  as  the  wife  and  queen  of  Hades.  Her 
abduction  is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  The  ac- 
count of  her  abduction,  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
part  of  borstor}’,and  the  wanderings  of  her  motlier 
in  search  of  her,  and  the  worship  of  tho  2 goddesfees 
in  Attica  at  the  festival  of  the  Klensinia,  are  related 
under  Dbmbtbr.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the 
Orphics,  Persephone  is  described  as  the  all-per- 
vading goddess  of  nature^  who  both  produces  and 
destroys  every  thing;  and  she  is  therefore  men- 
tioned along,  or  identified  with,  other  mystic  divi- 
nities, such  as  Isis,  Rhea,  Ue,  Heitio,  Pandora, 
Artemis,  Hecate.  This  mystic  Persephone  is  fur- 
ther said  to  have  become  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Dionysus,  lacchus,  Zagreus  or  Sabaxius.—  Perse- 
phone frequently  appears  in  works  of  art.  She  is 
represented  either  with  the  grave  and  severe  cha- 
racter of  an  infernal  Juno,  or  as  a mystical  divinity 
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with  A K^ptre  And  a little  box,  in  the  act  of  being  Zeus  cauaed  the  chest  to  land  in  the  island  of 
carried  oiT  by  Pluto.  Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  Dictvs,  a 

FertipdUa  (n«p<r«ToX<r,  TlcperaliroXif : in  the  haherman,  found  tliem,  and  carried  them  to  Poly> 
middle  ages,  Itlakkar:  now  Takhti^Jein$hid,  i.  e.  dectes,  the  king  of  the  country.  They  were  treal^ 
Tkront  ofJemsiiid^  or  Ckil’Minur^  i.  e Fort\t  Pil-  with  kindness  by  Polydcctes;  but  the  Utter  bar- 
larsi  Urge  Ru.)  is  the  Greek  name,  probably  ing  afterwards  Ullen  in  love  with  Danaif,  and 
translated  from  the  Persian  name,  which  is  not  finding  it  impossible  to  gratify  his  desires  in  con- 
recorded,  of  the  great  city  which  succeetled  Posar-  sequence  of  the  presence  of  Perseus,  who  bad 
gada  as  the  capital  of  Persis  and  of  the  Persian  meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  sent  Perseus 
empire.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  away  to  fetch  the  head  of  Medusa,  one  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Babylonian  empire  taking  place  Goigons.  Guided  by  Hermes  and  Athena,  Per- 
about  the  time  when  ]*ersepoIis  attained  this  dig-  seus  first»w*ent  to  the  Graeae,  the  sisters  of  the 
nity,  it  appears  to  have  been  seldom  used  as  the  Gorgons,  took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their 
royal  residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  one  eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  they 
Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during  the  Persian  showed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs,  who  pos- 
period,  mention  it  at  all ; though  they  often  speak  sessed  the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet,  and 
of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbainna,  as  the  capitals  of  the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  rendered  the  wearer 
the  empire.  It  is  only  from  the  Greek  writers  invisible.  Having  received  from  the  Nymphs 
after  tlie  Macedonian  compiest  that  we  learn  iu  these  invaluable  presents,  from  Hermes  a sickle, 
rank  in  the  empire,  which  appc.yrs  to  have  con-  and  fiwm  Athena  a mirror,  be  mounted  into  the 
sisted  chiefly  in  its  being  one  of  the  2 burial  pUces  air,  and  arrived  at  the  Gorgons,  who  dwelt  near 
of  the  kings  (the  other  being  Pa&argada),  and  also  I'artessns  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Ocean,  whose  heads 
a royal  treasury ; for  Aleiander  found  in  the  were  covered,  like  those  of  serpents,  with  scales, 
palace  immense  riches,  which  were  said  to  have  ac-  and  who  had  large  tusks  like  boars,  brasen  hands, 
cumulated  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Its  foundation  and  golden  wings.  He  found  them  asleep,  and 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  more  cut  the  head  of  Medusa,  looking  at  her  figure 
generally  to  bis  son  Cauibyses.  It  W’ns  greatly  through  the  mirror,  for  a sight  of  the  monster  her* 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes,  self  would  have  changed  him  into  stone.  Perseus 
and  preserved  its  splendour  till  after  the  Macedo-  put  her  head  into  the  wallet  which  he  carried  on 
nian  conquest,  when  it  was  burnt ; Alexander,  as  his  back,  and  as  he  went  away  be  was  pursued  by 
the  story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his  2 other  Gorgons;  but  bis  helmet,  which  rendered 
own  hiuid,  at  the  end  of  a revel,  by  the  instigation  I him  invisible,  enabled  him  to  escape  in  safety, 
of  the  courtezan  Thais,  B.C.  ^31.  It  w'as  not,  Perseus  then  proceeded  to  Aethiopia,  where  he 
however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  historians  saved  and  married  Andromeda.  [ANOAOMKDa.] 
represenL  It  appears  frequently  in  subsequent  Perseus  is  also  said  to  have  come  to  the  Hyper- 
history.  both  ancient  and  medieval  It  is  now  boreans,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and 
deserted,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable,  though  too  to  Atlas,  whom  be  changed  into  the  mountain  of 
dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion  of  Persian  the  same  name  by  the  Gorgon's  head.  On  his 
architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cuneiform  in-  return  to  Seriphos,  he  found  his  mother  with  Dictys 
scriptions.  It  w*as  situated  in  the  heart  of  Persis,  in  a temple,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  vio- 
in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persis  (»cofX»j  lence  of  Polydectea  Perseus  then  went  to  iho 

not  far  ti'um  the  border  of  the  Cormanian  Desert,  palace  of  Polydectes,  and  metamorphosed  him  and 
in  a beautiful  and  healthy  valley,  watered  by  the  all  his  guests,  and,  some  say,  the  wliole  island, 
nver  Araxes  {U^-Emir)^  and  its  tributaries  the  | into  stone.  He  then  presented  the  kingdom  to 
Modus  and  the  Cyrus.  The  city  stood  on  the  N.  ! Dictys.  He  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  tho 
side  of  the  Araxes  and  had  a citadel  (the  ruins  of  , helmet  to  Hermes  who  restored  them  to  tiie 
which  arc  still  seen)  built  on  the  levelled  surface  i nj'mphs  and  to  Hades,  and  tliebead  of  Gorgon  to 
of  a rock,  and  enclosed  by  triple  w*alls  rising  one  Athena,  who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield 
above  the  other  to  the  heights  of  16,  48,  and  60  . or  breastplate.  Perseus  then  went  to  Argos  nc- 
cubits,  within  which  was  the  palace,  with  its  royal  companied  by  Danac  and  Andromeda.  Acriiius 
sepulchres  and  treasuries  remembering  the  oracle,  escaped  to  LfUrissa,  in  the 

Penet  {Tltfxrqs).  1.  Son  of  the  Titan  Crius  country  of  the  Pelasgians ; but  Perseus  followed 
and  Eurybia,  and  husband  of  Astoria,  by  whom  him,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return.  Some 
he  became  the  father  of  Hecate. — 2.  Son  of  Per-  w'riters  state  that  Perseus  on  his  return  to  ArgM, 
SCU5  and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks  as  found  Proetus  who  had  expelled  his  brother 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation. » 3.  Son  of  Acrisius  in  possession  of  the  kingdom;  and  that 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  of  Aeetes  : Perseus  slew  Proetus  i^ud  was  arterwards  killed 
and  Circe.  j by  Megapenthes  tlie  son  of  Proetus.  The  more 

Perieoa  (ncp<r(us),  the  famous  Argive  hero,  common  tradition,  however,  relates  that  when  Teu- 
w as  a sou  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  and  a grandson  of  tamidas  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  gomes  in  honour 
Acrisius  An  oracle  had  told  Acrisius  that  be  was  of  his  guest  Acrisius  Perseus,  wliu  took  port  in 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  DanatTs  son  ; them,  accidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acrisius  with  the 
and  he  therefore  shut  tip  his  daughter  in  an  apart-  discus  and  thus  killed  him.  Acrisius  was  buric*d 
ment  made  of  brass  or  stone.  But  Zeus  having  outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus  leaving 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a shower  of  gold,  the  kingdom  of  Argos  to  Megapenthes  the  son  of 
c;mie  down  through  the  roof  of  the  prison,  and  Proetus  received  from  him  in  exchange  the  govem- 
bccamc  by  her  tlie  father  of  Perseus.  From  this  ment  of  Tiryns.  According  to  others  Perseus 
circumstance  Persfiis  is  sometimes  called  auriffena,  remained  in  Argos,  and  successfully  opposed  the 
As  soon  as  Acrisius  discovered  that  Danav  had  introduction  of  the  Bacchic  orgies.  Perseus  is  said 
given  birth  to  a sun,  he  put  bdth  mother  and  son  | to  have  founded  the  towns  of  Midea  and  Mycenae . 
into  a chess  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ; but  ; By  Andromeda  he  became  the  father  of  Perscs 


PERSEUS, 

Alcaeus,  Sthenelns,  Heleus,  MestAr,  Electryon, 
Uorgophone:,  and  Autocbihe.  Perseus  was  wor- 
shipped as  a hero  in  several  places. 

Berseoi  or  Fertea  (nep^rtvs),  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  and 
reigned  11  years  from  b.  c.  178  to  168.  Before 
bis  accession  be  persuaded  his  father  to  put  to 
death  his  younger  brother  Demetrius,  whom  he 
suspected  tliat  the  Homan  senate  intended  to  set 
up  as  a competitor  for  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Philip.  Inunedialely  after  his  accession  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  he  know  to  be  inevitable,  though  7 years 
elapsed  before  actual  boftilities  commenced.  The  i 
w'ar  broke  out  in  171>  The  1st  year  of  the  war  | 
was  marked  by  no  striking  action.  The  consul 
P.  Licinius  Cross  us  first  sutfered  a defeat  in  Thes- 
saly in  an  engagement  between  the  cax-alry  of  the 
2 armies,  but  subsequently  gained  a slight  advan- 
tage over  the  king's  troops. — The  2nd  year  of  the 
war  (170),  in  which  the  consul  A.  Hosiilins  Man- 
cinus  commanded,  also  passed  over  without  any  im- 
portant battle,  but  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
Perseus.*— The  3rd  year  (169),  in  which  the  con- 
sul Q.  Marcius  Pbilippus  commanded,  again  pro- 
duced DO  important  results.  The  length  to  which 
the  war  had  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the 
ill  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  bad  by  this  time 
excited  a general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch ; but  the  ill-timed  avarice  of  Perseus, 
who  refused  to  advance  the  sum  of  money  which 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  demanded,  deprived 
him  of  this  vaiaable  ally ; and  the  same  unseason- 
able ni^ardlincss  likewise  deprived  him  of  the 
services  of  20,000  Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  had 
actually  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  his  support, 
but  retired  on  failing  to  obtain  their  stipulated 
pay.  He  was  thus  led  to  carry  on  the  contest 
against  Rome  single-handed.— Tbe  4th  year  of  the 
w-ar  (168)  was  also  the  last.  Tbe  new  consul, 
L.  Aeinilius  Paulus,  defeated  Perseus  with  great 
lots  in  a decisive  battle  fought  near  Pydua  on 
June  22, 168.  Perseus  took  refuge  in  tbe  island  of 
Somothraoe,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  surren- 
dered with  his  children  to  the  praetor  Cn.  Octa- 
vius. When  brought  before  Aemilius,  he  is  said 
to  have  degraded  himself  by  the  most  abject  sup- 
plications: but  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
tbe  Roman  general.  Tbe  following  year  he  w*as 
carried  to  Italy,  where  ho  was  compelled  to  adorn 
the  splendid  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Nov.  30, 
167),  and  afterwards  cast  into  a dungeon,  from 
whence,  however,  tbe  intercession  of  Aemilius  pro- 
cured bis  release,  and  he  was  permitted  to  end  his 
days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba.  He  sur- 
vived his  removal  thither  a few  years,  and  died, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion, while  others — fortunately  with  less  proba- 
bility—represent  him  as  falling  a victim  to  tbe 
cruelty  of  his  guards,  who  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
Perseus  had  been  twice  married  ; the  name  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his 
own  hand  in  a fit  of  passion,  is  not  recorded  ; his 
second,  Loodice,  was  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  IV. 
Philo{«tor.  He  left  two  children;  a son,  Alex- 
ander, and  a daughter,  both  apparently  by  his 
second  marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when 
carried  to  Rome.  Besides  these,  be  had  adopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  tbe  heir  to  his  throne, 
aitd  became  the  partner  of  bis  captivity. 


PERSIS. 

Persia.  [Pkrsis.] 

Ferslei  Kontes.  [Pahsici  Montes.] 
Perslens  Siniu,  Fersicnm  Hare  (d  nep^uedT 
troAvor,  d n<p<r<Kd  ^ldAa<r<ro,  and  other  forms : fAe 
/Vrwloa  Oul/)^  is  the  name  given  by  the  Liter  geo- 
graphers to  the  great  gulf  of  the  Mare  Erythmeum 
{Indian  Ocean),  extending  in  a S.E,  direction  frtmi 
the  msnths  of  the  Tigris,  between  the  N.E.  c«»ast 
of  Anibia  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Susiana,  Persia, 
and  Kamuuiia,  to  the  narrow  strait  formed  by  the 
long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  from  the  N. 
side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  stmit  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the  Indirm 
Ocean  called  Paiagon  Sinus  {Oh// o/  Oman).  The 
earlier  Greek  writers  know  nothing  of  it.  Hero- 
dotus does  not  distinguish  it  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea-  The  voyage  of  Alexander's  admiral  Nearchus 
from  the  Indus  to  tbe  Tigris  made  it  better  known, 
but  still  the  ancient  geographers  in  general  give 
veiy  inaccurate  statements  of  its  site  and  form. 

Partddai  (Dfp<r«i8i7r,  n<p<n)(a8ut),  a patrony- 
mic given  to  the  descendants  of  Perses. 

Fertio,  and  very  rarely  PexfU  (d  ntpffis,  and 
d Ilfpffi#n7,  sc.  7U,  the  fem.  adjectives,  the  masa 
being  IUp<tik6s,  from  the  ethnic  noun  n«p<r7;y,  p|. 
Xl4piTcu,  fera.  lUpffis,  Latin  Persa  and  Persi-s, 
pL  Persae;  in  modem  Persian  and  Arabic,  Fart 
or  Farsufant  i,  e.  s/an,  land  o/  /urs  = old  Persian 
purs,  /torM  or  /tonemant  Eng.  JVrfki),  originnlly 
a small  mruntainous  district  of  W.  Asia,  lying  on 
tbe  N.E.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  surrounded 
on  tbe  other  sides  by  mountains  and  deserts.  On 
the  N.W.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  Susiana, 
Media,  and  Panbia,  by  the  little  river  Oroaiis  or 
Orosis,  and  by  M.  Parachoathras ; and  on  the  K. 
from  Carmania  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
DeterL  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  sen-coast  colled  Fersii  Faralia : the 
rest  was  intersected  with  blanches  of  M.  Pam- 
cboathras,  the  valleys  between  w hich  were  watered 
by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Araxxs,  Cvruh,  and  Menus:  in  this  part  of 
the  counuy*,  which  w’as  called  Soile  Fersil,  stood 
the  capital  cities  Pasaroada  and  Pirsipous. 
The  country  has  a remarkable  I'aricty  of  climato 
and  of  products  ; tbe  N.  mountainous  regions  being 
comparatively  cold,  but  with  good  postures,  espe- 
cially for  camels ; the  middle  slopes  having  a tem- 
perate climate  and  producing  abundance  of  fruit 
and  wine  ; and  the  S<  strip  of  ooast  being  intensely 
hot,  and  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  tho 
palm-tree.  The  inhabitants  were  a collection  of 
nomad  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  thcDiselves  by  a name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  as  Artaai  (*Apra7ui),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Alii  (‘'Apioi),  signifies 
noOU  or  honourable,  and  is  applied  especially  to  the 
true  worshippers  of  Urmuxd  and  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster: it  was  in  fact  rather  a title  of  honour 
than  a proper  name ; the  true  collective  name  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Paraca.  According 
to  Hcrudotuj.  they  wei*e  divided  into  3 classes  or 
castes:  1st,  the  nobles  or  warriors,  containing  the 
3 tribes  of  the  Pasargadas,  who  were  the  most 
noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family  of  the  Acliae- 
inenidae  belonged,  tbeMaraphii  and  tbe  Maspii; 
2nd!}',  the  agriculturol  and  other  settled  trilics, 
namely,  the  Panthialaei,  Derushiei,  and  Gennanii ; 
3rdly,  the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  namely, 
the  Dnae,  Mardi,  Dropici,nnd  Sogartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  paru  of  W'.  and  Central  Asia,  The 
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Persians  had  a close  ethnical  affinity^  to  the  Medea, 
and  followed  the  same  customs  and  religion  [ Maui  ; 
/uruastir].  The  simple  and  warlike  habits, 
which  they  cultivated  in  their  native  mountains, 
preserred  them  from  the  corrupting  influences 
which  enervated  their  Median  brethren ; so  that 
from  being,  as  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of 
their  recorded  history,  the  subject  member  of  the 
Medo-Persian  kingdom,  they  obtained  the  suprO’ 
macy  under  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  great  Per* 
sian  Empire,  B.c.  529.  Of  the  Persian  history 
before  this  date,  we  know  but  little : the  native 
poetical  annalists  of  a later  period  are  perfectly 
untrustworthy : the  additional  light  lately  oIk 
tained  from  the  Persian  inscriptions  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  confirmatory  of  the  Greek  writers,  from  whom, 
and  from  some  small  portions  of  Scripture,  all  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived. 
According  to  these  accounts,  the  Persians  were 
first  subjected  by  the  Modes  under  Phraortes,  about 
B.  c.  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Median  Empire ; but  they  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  princes,  the  AcbaemenidM.  An 
account  of  the  revolution,  by  which  the  supremacy 
was  transferred  to  the  Persians,  is  given  under 
Ctrur.  At  this  time  there  existed  in  W.  Asia 
two  other  great  kingdoms,  the  Lydian,  which  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  W.  of  the 
river  Halys,  which  separated  it  from  the  Medo- 
Persian  territories;  and  the  Babylonian,  which, 
besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  embraced 
Syria  and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest 
of  these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  were 
extended  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  the  Aegean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Turning  his  arms  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  subdued  Bactria,  and  effected 
some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Maasagetae.  [Cvkua.]  His  son  Cam- 
byses  added  Egypt  to  the  empire.  [Cambvsbs.] 
Upon  Ilia  death  the  Magian  priesthood  made  an 
effort  to  restore  the  supremacy  to  the  Medes 
(Magi  ; Smkrdis],  which  was  defeated  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  7 Persian  chieftains,  whose  success 
conferred  the  crown  upon  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  This  king  was  at  first  occupied  with 
crushing  rebellions  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  with  the  two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and 
CyrenaVea,  of  which  the  former  entirely  ^led,  and 
the  latter  was  only  partially  succewful.  He  con- 
quered Thrace ; and  on  the  E.  he  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom;  bnt  in  this  quarter 
the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have  been 
much  more  than  nominal.  The  Persian  Empire 
had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent,  from  Tlirace 
and  Cyrenaica  on  the  W.  to  the  Indus  on  the  £., 
and  from  tho  Euxine,  the  Caucasus  (or  rather  u 
little  below  it),  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  on  the  N.  to  Acthiopta,  Arabia,  and  the 
Erythraean  Sea  on  the  S.,  and  it  embraced,  in  Eu- 
rope', Thrace  and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  N.  of 
the  Euxine;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica;  in 
Asia,  on  the  W..  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  the 
several  districu  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia. Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Atropatene, 
(ireat  Media;  on  the  N.,  Hyreania,  Margiana, 
Hactriaiui,  and  Sogdiana;  on  the  E.,  the  Paropa- 
misus,  Arachosia,  and  India  (L  e.  ptrt  of  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde);  on  the  S.  Persis,  Carnmnia  and 
Oedrotia ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  K.  part,  Porthia, 
Aria,  and  Drangiana.  The  capital  cities  of  the 
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empire  were  Babylon,  Susa,  Rcbatana  in  Media, 
and,  though  these  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as 
residences,  Pasargadn  and  Persepolis  in  Persis. 
(See  the  several  articlea)  Of  this  vast  empire 
Darius  undertook  the  otganisation,  and  divided  it 
into  20  satrapies,  of  which  a full  account  is  given 
by  Herodotus.  For  the  other  details  of  his  reign, 
and  especially  the  commencement  of  the  wars  with 
Greece,  see  Dariur.  Of  the  remaining  period  of 
the  ancient  Persian  history',  till  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  a sufficient  abstract  will  be  found  under 
the  names  of  the  several  kings,  a list  of  whom  is 
now  subjoined :—( 1)  Cyrus,  b.c.  559 — 5*29: 
(2)  Cambvsbs,  529 — 522;  (3)  Usurpation  of  the 
pseudo-SMBROis,  7 months,  522 — 521 : (4)  Da- 
rius I.,  son  of  Hystaspes,  521 — 485  : (5)  Xxrxbs 
I.  485 — 465:  (6)  Usurpati(«  of  Artabanus, 
7 months,  465 — 164  : (7)  Artaxbrxbs  I.  Lon- 
oimanus,464 — 425;  (8)  Xsrxbs  II.,  2 months: 
(9)  SooDiANUS,  7 mnnths.425 — 424  ; (10)  Ochus, 
or  Darius  II.  Nothus,  424 — 405;  (11)  Artax- 
BHXBS  II.  Mnemon,  405 — 359:  (12)  Ochus,  or 
Artaxbrxbs  III.,  359 — 338:  (13)  Arsbs.338 
— 336:  (14)  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  336 — 
331  [Albxandbk].  Here  the  ancient  history  of 
Persia  ends,  os  a kingdom;  but,  as  a people,  the 
Perstans  proper,  under  the  influence  especially  of 
their  religion,  preserved  their  existence,  and  at 
length  regained  their  independence  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Parthian  Empire  [Sassanidab].  — In  read- 
ing the  Roman  poets  it  mutt  he  remembered  that 
they  constantly  use  i'ersoe,  as  well  as  Medi,  as  a 
general  term  for  the  peoples  £.  of  tho  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  especially  for  the  Parthinns. 

A«  Fertlot  FUoeut,  the  poet,  was  a Roman 
knight  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  bom  at  Vola- 
terrae  in  Etruria  on  the  4 th  of  December,  a.  d.  34. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  in  bit 
native  town,  remaining  there  until  the  age  of  12, 
and  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
grammar  under  the  celebrated  Remmius  Palacmon, 
and  rhetoric  under  Verginius  Flavius.  He  was 
afterwards  the  pupil  of  Comutus  the  Stoic,  who  be- 
came the  guide,  philosopher,and  friend  of  his  future 
life,  and  to  whom  be  attached  himself  so  closely 
that  he  never  quitted  his  side.  While  yet  a youth 
be  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Lucan,  with  Caesius 
Boistts  the  lyric  poet,  and  with  several  other  per- 
sons of  literary  eminence.  He  was  tenderly  be- 
loved by  the  high-minded  Paetus  Thrasea,  and 
seems  to  have  been  well  worthy  of  such  affection, 
for  he  is  described  as  a virtuous  and  pleasing  youth. 
He  died  of  a disease  of  the  stomach,  on  the  24tii 
of  November,  a.  d.  62,  before  he  had  completed  his 
28tb  year.  The  extant  works  of  Persius,  who,  we 
are  told,  wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  of  6 short 
satires,  extending  in  all  to  650  hexameter  lines 
and  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  They  were 
slightly  corrected  after  his  death  by  Comutus  while 
Caesius  Bassus  was  permitted,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  Persius  had 
written  some  other  poems  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  advice  of  C<mmtna  Few  productiniis  have 
ever  enjoyed  more  popularity  than  the  Satires  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  Persius  owes  not  a little  of 
his  fame  to  a cause  which  naturally  might  have 
produced  an  effect  directly  the  reverse,  we  mean 
the  multitude  of  strange  terms  proverbial  phrai>es 
far-fetched  metaphors  Rud  abrupt  transitions  which 
every  where  embarrass  our  progress  The  difficulty 
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^xperifTiced  in  remoTing  tfaeM  impediments  necM- 
■arilr  impresKei  both  the  words  and  the  ideas  upon 
every  one  who  has  careftilly  studied  his  peges«  and 
hence  no  anther  dmgm  more  closely  to  onr  memory. 
The  first  satire  is  snperior  both  in  plan  and  eze- 
ciitton  to  the  rest ; and  those  passages  in  the  5th, 
where  Persius  describes  the  process  by  which  his 
own  moral  and  intellectoal  fiurulties  were  ex- 
panded, are  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  beanty. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jabn,  Lipa.  1843,  and  by 
Heinrich,  Lipa  1844. 

Pertliiaz,  Haliias,  Roman*  emperor  from  Ja- 
nnary  1st  to  March  28th,  a.  n.  193,  was  of  humble 
origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  centurion  both  to 
the  highest  military  and  civil  commands  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  Aurelias  and  Commodus.  On  the 
murder  of  Commodus  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
192,  Pertinax,  who  was  then  66  years  of  age,  was 
reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept  the  empire.  He 
eommenc^  his  reign  by  introducing  extensive 
reforms  into  the  dvil  and  military  administration 
of  the  empire;  but  the  troops,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed both  to  ease  and  license  under  Commodus, 
were  di^nsted  with  the  discipline  which  he  at- 
tempted to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  sovereign  after  a reign  of  2 months  and  27 
dara  On  his  death  the  praetorian  troops  put  up 
>the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  M. 
Didius  Salvius  Julianua  [See  p.  219,  b.] 

Flrd^  (Perusitms:  Perugia)^  an  ancient  city 
in  the  R part  of  Etruria  between  the  lake  Trasi- 
menus  and  the  Tiber,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederacy.  It  was  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by 
art.  In  conjunction  with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
it  long  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  It  is 
memorable  in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in  which 
L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir  took 
refuge,  when  be  was  no  lunger  able  to  oppose  Oo- 
tavianus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octavianus  for  some  months,  from 
the  end  of  b.  c.  4 1 to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender  ; but  one  of  its  citisent 
having  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  flames  spread, 
and  the  whole  city  was  humt  to  the  ground.  The 
war  between  L.  Antonias  and  Octavianus  is  known 
firora  the  long  siege  of  this  town  by  the  luune  of 
the  BtUwm  Pfrwnum.  It  was  rebuilt  and  colo- 
nised anew  by  Augustus,  from  whom  it  received 
the  Bomame  of  AynguUa.  In  the  later  time  of  the 
empire  it  was  the  most  important  city  in  all  Etruria, 
and  long  resisted  the  Goths.  Part  of  the  walls 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The 
beat  presened  of  the  gates  is  now  called  Arto 
d'Amtpuia^  from  the  inscription  Avgvsta  Pxr- 
vvniA  over  the  arch : the  whole  structure  is  at 
least  60  or  70  feet  high.  Several  interesting  tombs  | 
with  valuable  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been  ' 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  j 

Pesoennlua  Niw.  [Niuxa.] 

PmsIbAj  or  Peslnfts  (Tlscrots'ovr,  Tltinrovs: 
Tlffftripovrriot^  fern.  Iltoffipovtnls  : B<iia~W$ar 
Ro.),  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  tlw  S.W.  comer  of 
Galatia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Dindymus  or  Agdis- 
tis,  was  celehrated  as  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  under  the  surname  of  Agdistis,  whose 
temple,  crowded  with  riches,  stood  on  a hill  out- 
aide  the  city.  In  this  temple  was  a wooden  (Livy 
says  stone ) hn^  of  the  goddess,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibyl- 
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line  books.  Under  Constantine  the  city  ivasmade 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  hut 
it  gradually  declined  until  the  6th  century,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioned. 

PeUHa  or  Pet&lXao  (Peiaiiui)^  an  uninhadited 
and  rocky  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Euboea  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Ruripus. 

Petfila  orPotUla  (nenjAfa:  Petellnus:  5/ro»- 
poU)^  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Bruttinro,  founded,  according  to  tndition,  by  Phi- 
Inctetea.  (Virg.  Aen,  iii.  402.)  It  was  situated 
N.  of  Croton,  to  whose  territory  it  originally  be- 
longed, but  it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  thu 
Liicanians.  It  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
when  the  other  cities  of  Bruttium  revolted  to 
Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a long  and 
desperate  resistance  that  it  was  taken  by  one  of 
Hannibal's  generals.  It  was  repeopled  by  Hon> 
nibal  with  Bruttians;  but  the  Homans  subsequently 
collected  the  remains  of  the  former  population,  and 
put  them  again  in  possession  of  the  town. 

P5t55n  (HtTttor : rirrsi^riof),  a small  town  in 
Boeotio,  of  uncertain  site,  dependent  upon  Hali* 
artiis,  according  to  some,  and  upon  Thebes,  ac- 
cording to  others. 

PfitSfia  son  of  Omens,  and  father  of 

Menestheus,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Aegeus, 
and  went  to  Phocia.  where  he  founded  Stiria 

PltiUtit  or  Petillias.  1.  Capitolliuu.  [Capi- 
tolinu8.]~8.  Cere&lia.  [Cirbalih.]m8.  Spu- 
rlnUB.  [SpuaiNua.] 

PetosXrii  (rirrdffipis),  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  Nechepsos, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the 
founders  of  utrology.  Some  works  on  astrology 
were  extant  under  bis  name.  Like  our  own  Lilly, 
Petosiris  became  the  common  name  for  an  astro- 
loger. (Jiiv.  vi.  580.) 

Petffflo  or  Poetovio  (PeHau\  a tomi  in  Pan- 
nonia  Superior,  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  and  on 
the  Drams  (ZMzue),  was  a Roman  colony  with  the 
surname  Ufpia^  having  been  probably  enlarged  and 
mode  a colony  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  It  wos  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Pannonin,  bod  an  imperial 
palace,  and  was  the  bead-quarters  of  a Roman 
legion.  The  ancient  town  was  probably  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  opposite  the  modem 
PeOam^  as  it  is  only  on  the  former  spot  that  in- 
scriptions, coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found. 

Petra  (n  n«Vpa : nerpaior,  Petraeus,  later  Pe- 
trensis),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on  rocks, 
or  in  rocky  ploces.~L  A small  place  in  the  Co> 
rinthian  territory,  probably  on  the  coast,  near  the 
borders  of  Argolis  ^8.  A place  in  Elis,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  Acropolis.  The  sepulchral  mo- 
nument nf  the  phiiosopner  Pyrrho  was  shown  here. 
— 8.  {Com  tMia  Pietra),  also  called  Petraea  and 
PetrIlie  (the  people  n«Tp?yoi  and  Petrlni),  an  in- 
land town  of  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Agrigentum 
to  Panormos.  *4.  A town  on  the  coast  of  lllyri- 
cum,  with  a bod  harbour. « 6.  A city  of  Pieria  in 
Maeedonia. » 6.  A fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in 
Thrace.  •"■7.  (PI.  neut.),  a place  in  Dacia,  on  one 
of  the  3 great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube. 

8.  In  Pontus,  a fortress  built  by  Justinian,  on  a 
precipice  on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Acinosis.  — 9.  In  Sogdiona,  near  the 
Oxus  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  11).  — 10.  By  for  the  most 
celebrau^  of  oil  the  pU^  of  this  same  was  Petra 
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or  Petrae  ( Wad^Mu$Q)^  in  Arabia  Petraea.  the  ca- 
pita]«  tint  of  the  Idumaeana,  and  aftertrards  of  the 
Nabathacans.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  called  ScUh  (which  means,  like  ireVpo,  a roc^) 
and  Joktheel,  in  the  0.  T.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  Scir,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hor,  just 
half-way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  head  of 
the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a ralley,  or 
rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible 
precipices,  which  is  entered  ^y  a narrow  gorge  on 
the  K.,  the  rocky  walls  of  which  appn>ach  so 
closely  as  sometimes  hardly  to  pennit  2 horsemen  to 
ride  abreast.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs 
through  this  ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  a mile  in 
length,  and  half-a-mile  in  breadth  between  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  some  fine  ruins  of  its  public 
buildings  still  remain.  But  this  is  not  all : the 
rocks  which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley, 
but  all  its  lateral  ravines,  are  completely  honey- 
combed with  excavations,  some  of  which  were 
t^^mbs,  some  temples,  and  some  private  houses,  at 
the  entrances  to  which  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
sculptured  into  magnificent  architectural  facades, 
and  other  figures,  whose  details  are  often  so 
well  prescn'cd  as  to  appear  but  just  chiselled, 
while  the  effect  is  w'onderfully  heightened  by 
the  brilliant  variegated  colours  of  the  rock,  where 
red,  purjde,  yellow,  sky-blue,  black,  and  wdiite,  are 
seen  in  distinct  layers.  These  ruins  arc  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  period,  when  Petra  had  become  an  im- 
portant city  as  a centre  of  the  caravan  traflic  of  the 
Nabathacans.  At  the  time  of  Angustus,  as  Strabo 
i(*amt  from  a friend  who  had  resided  there,  it  con- 
tained many  Romans  and  other  foreigners,  and  was 
governed  by  a native  prince.  It  had  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  retained  it  under  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  whole  country  of  Arabia  Petraea.  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Petia  ; and  under  . 
the  later  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of  Palaestina 
Tertis. 

M.  Petnins,  a man  of  great  military'  experience, 
is  first  mentioned  in  ».  a G2,  when  he  sened  as 
legatus  to  the  proconsul  C.  Antonius,  and  com- 
manded the  army  in  the  battle  in  which  Catiline 
perished.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party; 
and  in  55  be  was  sent  into  Spain  along  with  L. 
Afnuiius  as  legatus  of  Pompey,  to  whom  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  two  Spains  had  been  granted.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  w*ar  in  49, 
Caesar  defeated  Afraniui  and  Petreius  in  Spain, 
whereupon  the  latter  joined  Pompey  in  Greece. 
After  the  loos  of  battle  of  Pbnrsalia  (48)  Pe- 
treius crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  in  4G,  which  w*as  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Petreius  then  fled 
with  Juba,  and  despairing  of  safety  they  fell  by 
each  other's  hands. 

Petiinoi  (Jforca  di  monti  Raponi\  a mountain 
near  Sinuessa  on  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania, on  which  good  wine  was  grown. 

PetrdcdrU,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in 
the  modem  Periponi.  Their  country  contained 
iron-mines,  and  their  chief  town  was  Vesunna 
{Peripu£u^), 

Patronluf,  C.,  or  T.,  an  accomplished  voluptuary 
at  the  court  of  Nero.  Ho  was  one  of  the  chosen 
compnnions  of  Noro.  and  was  regarded  as  director- 
in-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the  judge  whose 
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decision  upon  the  merits  of  any  proposed  scheme 
of  enjoyment  was  held  as  finsl  {E/tpaniia*  arhiitrX 
The  influence  thus  acquired  excited  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  Tigellinus:  he  was  accused  of  treason; 
and  believing  that  destruction  was  inevitable,  he 
resolved  to  die  os  be  had  lived,  and  to  excite  ad- 
miration by  the  frivolous  eccentricity  of  his  end. 
Having  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  he  from 
time  to  time  arrested  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  ap- 
! plicalien  of  bandages.  During  the  intervals  he 
I conversed  with  his  friends,  and  even  showed  bim- 
I self  in  the  public  streets  of  Cumae,  where  these 
events  took  place ; so  that  at  last,  when  he  sunk 
from  exhaustion,  his  death  (a.  o.  66),  although 
compulsory,  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
and  gradual  decay.  He  is  said  to  have  despatched 
in  his  last  moments  a sealed  document  to  the 
prince,  taunting  him  with  his  brutal  exceaeee. — A 
work  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  title  P&- 
tronii  Ati/Uri  Sb/yrtcoe,  which,  as  it  now  exists,  is 
composed  of  a series  of  fragments,  chiefly  in  prose, 
hut  interspersed  with  numerous  pieces  of  poetry. 
It  it  a sort  of  comic  romance,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  a certain  Encolpius  and  his  companions 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  chiefly  in  Naples  or  its  environs, 
are  made  a vehicle  for  exposing  the  &lse  taste  and 
vices  of  the  age.  Unfortunately  the  vices  of  the 
personages  introduced  are  depicted  with  such  fi- 
delity that  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  the 
obKeoity  of  the  descriptions.  The  longest  section 
is  generally  known  as  the  Supper  of  Jnwo^io, 
presenting  us  with  a detailed  account  of  a fantastic 
banquet,  such  as  the  gcrurmands  of  the  empire  were 
wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in  interest 
is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Ephesian  Matron.— 
A great  number  of  conflicting  opinions  have  been 
fonned  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the  author  of 
the  Satyricon.  Many  suppose  that  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  C.  or  T.  Pctroniiis  mentioned  above; 
and  though  there  are  no  proofs  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  work  belongs  to  the  first  century,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  best  edition  is  by  P.  Bunnannus,  4to.  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1709,  and  again  Amit.  1743. 

Peuoe  (IIci/ict;  : PieziHa)^  an  island  in  Mocsia 
Inferior  formed  by  the  2 southern  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  the  most  southemly  was  also 
called  Peuce,  but  more  commonly  the  Sacred  Mouth. 
This  island  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  is  said  by 
the  ancients  to  be  as  Isige  os  Rhodes.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  Peucini,  who  were  a tribe  of  the 
Baatamae,  and  took  their  name  from  the  island. 

PeuoSIa,  Peuoeladtis  (tlfVKcAa,  ncvasAo^is: 
Pekkdi  or  Pakkoli)^  a city  and  district  in  the  N. \V. 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  between  the  riven  Indus 
and  Suastua. 

Peocestas  (ncvx4<rrav),  a Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  ofBccr  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
had  the  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of  Alexander 
in  the  assault  on  the  city  of  the  Malli  in  India, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king  to  the 
satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323)  he  ob- 
tained the  renewal  of  his  government  of  Persia. 
He  fought  on  the  side  of  Eumenes  against  Anti- 
gonus  (317 — 316),  but  displayed  both  arrogance 
and  insubordii*ation  in  these  campaigns.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  Eumenes  by  the  Atgrraspids, 
Pcucestas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who 
deprived  him  of  hU  satrapy. 
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PeneitU.  [Apilta.] 

Peadni  [Pxcck.] 

Phaidum  (^oKitp:  ^oKKi/f : JU/ukal,  i moun- 
tain fortress  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Hestiaeotis 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fencus,  N.E.  of  Limnaca. 

Phaotiata  ^^ojcovcrora : FecmtMi)^  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Spoiadea 

PbaM  (^<ud),  the  name  of  the  sow  of  Crommyon 
in  Megaris  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Fhae&ces  (^oiaaes,  a fabulous  people 

immortalised  by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabit^  the 
island  Soheria  (2x*pia),  situated  at  the  extreme 
w'estem  part  of  the  earth,  and  wfio  were  governed 
by  king  Alcinous.  [Alcinous.]  They  are  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  a people  fond  of  the  feast,  the 
lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  hence  their  name  passed 
into  a proverb  to  indicate  persons  of  luzarions  and 
8et»iual  habits.  Thus  a glutton  is  called  Pfuuca 
by  Horace  {JCp.  L lo.  24).— The  ancients  identified 
the  Homeric  Scheria  with  Corcym, ' whence  the 
latter  it  called  by  the  poets  Pkatacia  kUus  ; but 
there  is  no  sound  argonieut  in  fiivour  of  the  identity 
of  the  2 islands,  and  it  is  better  to  regard  beberia 
as  altogether  fiibulous. 

Phaaaz  (#a(o4),  an  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man, and  a contemporary  of  Nicios  and  Alcibiadea 
b>ome  critics  maintain  that  the  extant  speech  against 
Alcibindes,  commonly  attributed  to  Andocides  was 
written  by  Phaeax. 

Phaedon  (^aiSwr),  a Greek  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Klis,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken 
prisoner,  probably  about  B.  c.  400,  and  was  brought 
to  Athena  It  is  said  that  he  ran  away  from  his 
master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one  of 
the  friends  of  the  latter.  Phaedon  .was  present  at 
the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was  still  quite  a 
youth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Athens  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then  returned 
to  Elis,  where  be  became  the  founder  of  a school 
of  philosophy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Plistonus, 
after  whom  the  Elean  school  w*as  merged  in  the 
Eretrian.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  bean  the  name 
of  Phaedon. 

Pluedra  (^oi^pa),  daughter  of  Minos  by  Pasi- 
phae  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Theseua  She  was 
the  stepmother  of  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus, , 
with  whom  she  fell  in  love  ; but  having  been  re> 
pulsed  by  Hippolytus,  she  accused  him  to  Theseus 
of  having  attempted  her  dishonour.  After  the 
death  of  Hippolytus,  his  innocence  became  known 
to  his  father,  and  Phaedra  made  away  with  herself. 
Kor  details  see  HiPPOLTTua. 

Phaediifidet.  [Paenaksus.] 

Fhaedziaa  (^oiiplas),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Ar- 
cadia, S.W.  of  Megalopolis,  15  stadia  from  the 
Messenian  frontier. 

Fbaadrua  (^tSpoi.)  L An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cicero's  residence  in  Athens,  b.c.  HO. 
He  died  in  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patron.  He 
was  the  author  of  a work  on  the  gods  (UepliOswv), 
of  which  an  interesting  fragment  w'as  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  in  1U06,  and  published,  by  Petersen, 
Homb.  1833.  Cicero  was  largely  indebted  to  this 
work  for  the  materials  of  the  first  book  of  the  Z>s 
Natufxt  The  Latin  Fabulist,  of  whom 

wo  know  nothing  but  what  is  collected  or  inferred 
from  bis  &bles.  He  was  originally  a slave,  and 
W'as  brought  from  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome, 
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where  he  learned  the  Latin  language.  As  the  title 
of  his  work  is  Pkaedri  Liicrti  /-uWur  Arao- 
piae^  we  must  conclude  that  he  b<id  beioiigeil  to 
Augustus,  who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberius 
he  appears  to  have  undergone  some  persecution 
I from  3ejaims.  The  fables  extant  under  the  name 
of  Phaedrus  arc  £>7  in  number,  written  in  iambic 
verse,  and  distributed  into  5 Ix^ks.  Most  of  the 
&bles  arc  transfusions  of  the  Aesopian  fables,  or 
those  which  pass  os  such,  into  Latin  verse.  The 
expression  is  generally  clear  and  concise,  and  the 
language,  with  some  few  exceptions,  as  pure  and 
correct  as  we  should  expect  from  a Roman  writer 
of  the  Augustan  age.  But  Phaedrus  has  not  es- 
caped censure,  when  he  has  deviated  from  his  Greek 
niodel,  and  much  of  the  censure  is  jusL  The  best 
fables  are  those  in  which  he  has  kept  the  closest  to 
his  original  Many  of  the  fables,  however,  are  not 
Aesopian,  as  the  matter  clearly  shows,  tor  tliey 
refer  to  historical  events  of  a much  later  period 
(V.  1,  8,  iii.  10) ; and  Phaedrus  himscR,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  oth  book,  intimates  that  he  had 
often  used  the  name  of  Aesop  only  to  recommend 
his  veraea  — There  is  also  another  collection  of  32 
fables,  attributed  to  Aesop,  and  entitled  Ejritojne 
Fuifuiarum^  which  aroa  first  published  at  Naples, 
in  lUOH,  by  Cassitti.  Opinions  are  much  divided 
ns  to  the  genuineness  of  this  collection.  The  pro- 
bability is.  that  the  Epitome  is  founded  on  genuine 
Roman  lablea,  which,  in  the  process  of  transcription 
during  many  centuries,  have  undergone  considerable 
changes.  — The  Inst  and  only  critical  edition  of 
Phaedrus  is  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1831. 

Fiiaeziar5t&  [SocrateilJ 

Fbaenlaa.  [Puania$.J 

Fhaeatos  : ^aierior).  L A toam  in 

the  S.  of  Crete  near  Gortyna,  2U  stadia  from  the 
sea,  with  a port-town  Matala  or  MataJis,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Heradid  Phaestus,  who 
came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  llomer,  but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period 
by  Gortyna.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Kpimenidcs, 
and  iu  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  wit 
and  sarcasm.  ^ 2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Theataliotis. 

Fb&iUlOil  (^asdwi'),  that  is,  **  the  shining,** 
occurs  in  If  omer  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helios 
(the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  w'riters  as  a proper 
name  for  Helios  ; but  it  is  more  commonly  known 
os  the  name  of  a son  of  Helios  by  the  Ocean  id 
Clymene,  the  wife  of  Meropa  The  genealogy  of 
Phaethon,  however,  is  not  the  same  iu  all  writers, 
for  some  call  him  a son  of  Clynienus,  the  son  of 
Helios,  by  Merope,  or  a son  of  Helios  by  Prote, 
or,  lastly,  a son  of  Helios  by  the  nymph  Rhode  or 
Khodoa  He  received  the  signincant  name  of 
Phaethon  from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
presumptuous  and  ambitious  enough  to  request  his 
father  to  allow  him  for  one  day  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  across  the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  son  and  of  Clvmcne  to 
yield,  but  the  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the 
horses,  they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and 
came  so  near  the  earth,  as  abnost  to  set  it  on 
fire.  Thereupon  Zeus  killed  him  with  a tiash  of 
lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the  river 
Eridanus.  His  stslcra,  the  heiiadae  or  Phaethon- 
tiade$^  who  had  yoked  the  bones  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamorphosed  into  pioplars,  and  their  tears 
into  amber.  [Hkludab.] 

FhaeUtonUidM.  [UxuAnAX.] 
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PhMtKftSA.  [Heliadak.] 

PhagTM  {^iyfrrif : Or^n  or  Or/ana\  ao  ancient 
and  fortified  town  of  the  Pieriant  in  Macedonia  at 
the  foot  of  Ml  Pan^pieon. 

PhaUactia  (^cUaiicos).  1.  Son  of  Onomarchua, 
iQcceeded  bit  uncle  Phavliut  at  leader  of  the 
l^hociant  in  the  Sacred  War,  & c.  351.  In  order 
to  tccure  hit  own  tafety,  he  concluded  a treaty 
with  Philip,  by  which  he  wat  allowed  to  withdraw 
into  the  Peloponnetut  with  a body  of  8000  mcrce- 
nariet,  leaving  the  unhappy  Phociant  to  their  fete, 
346.  Phalaccut  now  nasunied  the  part  of  a mere 
leader  of  mercenary  troops,  in  which  character  we 
find  him  engaging  in  various  enterprises.  He  was 
slain  at  the  siege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  ^ 2.  A 
lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre 
called  Phalaecian  took  its  name.  Five  of  his  epi- 
grams are  preser>*cd  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His 
date  is  uncertain  ; but  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
principal  Alexandrian  poets. 

Pitalaaslaa  (#oXax^hu),  a town  in  Arcadia,  S. 
of  Megalopolis  on  the  road  to  Sparta,  20  stadia 
from  the  Laconian  frontier. 

Phalanna  (^dAcp’Ka:  ^oAorralot:  Kar<uij(Ji\ 
a town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  the  Thessalian  district 
of  Hestiaeotis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  not 
far  from  Tempc, 

PlUUanthiU  (4dAav6o(),  son  of  Aracus,  was 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Partheniae,  or  the  off- 
spring of  some  marriages  of  disparagement,  which 
the  necessity  of  the  hrst  Messenian  war  had  in- 
duced the  Spartans  to  permit  (See  <if  Anliq, 
art  Varikenia^,')  As  the  Partheniae  were  looked 
down  upon  by  their  fellow-ciiiiens,  they  formed  a 
conspiracy  under  Phnlanthiis,  agaimt  the  govern- 
ment. Their  design  having  been  detected,  they 
went  to  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Pbalanthua, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum,  about  B.C.  708. 
Phalanthns  was  afterwards  driven  out  from  Ta- 
rentum by  a sedition,  and  ended  his  days  at  Brun- 
disium. 

Fbal&ra  (rh  ^dAopa:  ^aXog«us),a  town  in  the 
Thessalian  district  of  Phthiotis  on  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus,  served  as  the  harbour  of  Lamia. 

FhiU&rU  (^dAogir),  ruler  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  tynnt  j but  we  have  scarcely 
any  real  knowledge  of  his  life  and  history.  His 
reijm  probably  commenced  about  b.  c.  570,  and  is 
said  to  have  lasted  16  years.  He  was  a native  of 
Agrigentum,  and  appears  to  have  been  raised  by 
his  fellow-citisens  to  some  high  office  in  the  state, 
of  which  he  afterwards  availed  himself  to  assume 
a despotic  authority.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent 
wars  with  bis  neighbours,  and  extended  his  power 
and  dominion  on  all  sides,  though  more  frequently 
by  stratagem  than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  fury,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Telemachus,  the  ancestor  of  Themn, 
must  have  borne  a conspicuous  part  No  circum- 
stance connected  with  Phalaris  is  more  celebrated 
than  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  and  of  which 
we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
its  inventor  Perlllus.  This  latter  story  has  much 
the  air  of  an  invention  of  later  times;  but  the  fame 
of  this  celebrated  engine  of  torture  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Phalaris  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pindar.  (Hind.  7'jri!iL  i.  185.)  That  poet 
also  speaks  of  Phalaris  himself  in  terms  which 
clcagly  prove  that  his  reputation  as  a barbarous 
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tyrant  was  then  already  fully  established,  and  all 
subsequent  writers,  until  a very  late  period,  allude 
to  him  in  terms  of  similar  import.  But  in  the  later 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  to  have 
existed  or  arisen  a totally  different  tradition  con- 
cerning Phalaris,  which  represented  him  as  a roan 
of  a naturally  mild  and  humane  disposition,  and 
only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or  occasional  cruelty, 
by  the  pressuFe  of  ciraimstances  and  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies.  Still  more  strange  is  it  that 
he  appears  at  the  same  time  as  an  admirer  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy,  and  the  patron  of  men  of 
letters.  Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  his  cha- 
racter is  presented  to  us  in  2 declamations  commonly 
ascribed  to  Lucian,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Pba- 
laris  himself  These  epistles  are  now  remembered 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  controversy  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  masterly  dissertation 
in  which  Bentley  exposed  their  spuriousness.  They 
are  evidently  the  composition  of  some  sophist ; 
though  the  period  at  which  this  forgery  was  com- 
posed cannot  now  be  determined.  The  first  author 
who  refers  to  them  is  Stoboeus.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  1823. 

PhalArima  (^oXdpioK),  a fortress  named  after 
Phalaris  near  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a 
hill  40  stadia  R of  the  river  Himera. 

Phalasama  (r^  ^aAd<rapi'a),  a town  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Crete. 

Pbaldrum  (WAij/wv:  taXijpeus),  the  most  E.-ly 
of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  and  the  one  chiefly 
used  by  the  Athenians  before  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wart.  Phalerum  is  usually  described  as 
the  most  E.-ly  of  the  3 harbours  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeus;  but  this  appears  to  be  incorrecL  The 
names  of  the  3 harbours  in  the  peninsula  were 
Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Munychia ; while  Phalerum  Uy 
S.E.  of  these  3,  nearer  the  city  at  Qeorgio*, 

After  the  establishment  by  Themiitocles  of  the  3 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  Phalerum 
was  not  much  used;  but  it  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  meant  of  a wall  called  the  Phahrian  Wall 
(^oAT^pwr^i'  Paleron  or  Phalerus  was  also 

an  Attic  demus,  containing  temples  of  Zeus,  De- 
meter, and  other  deitiea 

PhalSxla  (^oAwpfa),  a fortified  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Hestiaeotis,  N.  of  Tricca  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus. 

Fbanaa  (^dKOj,  t|  ^ayaia  ixpa : C.  Afos/teo), 
the  S.  point  of  the  island  of  Chios,  celebmted  for 
its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  its  excellent  wine 

FhaiutgoHa  (^araydgeio,  and  other  forms : PAa- 
naffort,  Ru.,  near  Tanrun,  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
Slmiit  of  Kaffix\  a Greek  city,  founded  by  a co- 
lony of  Teians  under  Phanagoraa,  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  It  became  the 
great  emporium  for  all  the  tr^c  between  the  coasts 
of  the  Puns  Maeotis  and  the  countries  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  was  chosen  by  the  kings 
of  Bosponis  as  their  capital  in  Asia.  It  had  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Apaturus,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  rich  in  olive  yards.  In  the  6th  century 
of  our  era,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  surrounding 
barbarians 

Fhaxuurooft  (^ardpoia),  a great  plain  of  Pontns 
jn  Asia  Minor,  enclosed  by  the  mountain  chaini  of 
Paryadres  on  the  E.,  and  Lithms  and  Ophlimus  on 
the  W.,  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pontua 

Fhaalas  or  FhaeztlM  (^oelav,  of 

Eresot  in  lieabos,  a distinguished  Peripatetic  phi* 
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lotApber,  the  iDmiediAta  diictple  of  Arittotle,  and 
the  contemponuT,  fellow^citiaen,  and  friend  of 
Theophrastus.  He  flourished  about  & c.  336. 
Phamas  docs  not  seem  to  have  founded  a distinct 
school  of  bis  own,  but  he  was  a most  diligent 
writer  npon  every  department  of  philosophy,  as  it 
was  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  especially  logic, 
physics,  history,  and  literature.  His  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  are  frequently  quoled  by  later 
writers.  One  of  bis  arorks  most  frequently  cited 
was  a sort  of  chronicle  of  his  native  city,  bearing 
the  title  of  IIpwrdrviT  'Ep4ctot, 

Pbasboles  (#ai*oaAqt),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Inter  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  He  seems 
only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which  was  entitled 
r ^ KaXoL  The  work  was  upon  paedenuteia; 
but  the  subject  was  so  treated  as  to  exhibit  the 
retribution  which  fell  upqn  those  who  addicted 
themselves  to  the  practice.  We  still  posseu  a 
considerable  fragment  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  which  describes  the  love  of  Orpheus  for 
Calais,  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon  him  by  the 
Thracian  women.  The  fragments  of  Pbanocles  are 
edited  by  Bach,  PAi/etoe,  I/ermetiatiactit^  atqm 
P/kmociii  Reliquiae ; and  by  Schneidewln,  Dde^ue 
Poes.  Graee.  p.  158. 

PhanodSmos  the  antbor  of  one  of 

those  works  on  the  legends  and  antiquities  of 
Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Atthidea  His 
sge  and  birthplace  are  nneertain,  but  we  know 
that  be  lived  Wore  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  is 
cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

Fhanote  {GardldJd)^  a fortifled  town  of  Epirus 
in  Chaonia  near  the  Illyrian  frontier. 

Fhantaala  (^ayraala)^  one  of  those  nnmeroni 
mythical  personages,  to  whom  Homer  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  poema  She  is  laid  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian,  the  daughter  of  Nicarihus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Memphis,  and  to  have  written  an 
account  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Clytses. 

FhAdtt  (4dwr),  a boatman  at  Mytilene,  i«  said 
to  have  bm  originally  an  ugly  old  man ; but  in 
consequence  of  his  carrying  Aphrodite  acrois  the 
K>a  without  accepting  payment,  the  goddeM  gave 
him  youth  and  beauty.  After  this  S^pho  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  to  have  leapt 
from  the  Leucadion  rock,  when  be  slighted  her; 
but  this  well-known  itory  vanishes  at  the  brst 
spproach  of  criticism.  [Safpho.} 

Fh&nm  or  4^ku).  L {^upauvs  or  4op 

an  ancient  town  in  the  W.  part  of  Achaea, 
and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on 
the  river  Piems,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150 
from  Patrae.  It  was  one  of  tho  states  which  took 
an  active  part  in  reviving  the  Achaean  League  in 
b.c.281.  Augustus  included  it  in  the  territory 
of  Patrae.  9.  (^opairqr,  ^apaidrnv,  4opdrqr  : 
Kalamala),  an  ancient  town  in  Messenia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  on  the  river  Nedon,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Laconia,  and  about  6 miles  from  the  sea.  In 
B.C.  180  Pharae  joined  the  Achaean  I^eague  to- 
gether with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Thiiria  and 
Abia.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laconia. 
««8.  Originally  Fbaris  (^dpis:  ^opfrnr,  ^opi- 
drqr),  a town  in  Laconia  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  S.  of  Sparta.  ••4.  A town  in  Crete,  ^ 
founded  by  the  Messenian  Pharae. 

Fharbaethas  ; Horh^tf  Ru.),  the 

capital  of  the  Nomos  Pharbaethites  ia  Lower 
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Egypt,  lay  S.  of  Tanii,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pe- 
lusiac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Fltarcid5a  (^opraSwK),  a town  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  K.  part  of  Heetiaeotis. 

Fliarii.  [Pharae,  No.  3.] 

FhanoEonatEe  {^uppoKovcaat).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salarait,  in  the 
bay  of  Eleusis,  now  called  KyrtMiiee  or  Afepitii  and 
51iiri  Kjfpa  : on  one  of  them  was  shown  the  tomb 
of  Circe.  *—9.  Pharmaensa  (4a^Muxou<ra),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  1*20  stadia  from 
Miletus,  where  king  Attalus  died,  and  where  Julius 
Caesar  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  when  a very 
young  man.  The  whole  adventure  is  related  by 
Plutarch  (Caee.  1,2). 

Fhamab&ans  (4apvd^a(^os),  son  of  Phamaces, 
succeeded  his  father  as  satrap  of  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces near  the  Hellespont.  In  B.C.  411  and  the 
following  years,  he  rendered  active  assistance  to 
the  I^edocmoninns  in  their  war  against  the 
Athenians.  When  Dercyllidaa,  snd  subsequently 
AgesUaus,  passed  over  into  Asia,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  power,  we  find 
Phamabaxus  connecting  himself  with  Conon  to 
resist  the  Lacedaemonums.  In  374  Pbamabazus 
invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction  with  Iphicrates,  but 
the  expedition  failed,  chiefly  through  the  dilatory 
proceedings  and  the  excessive  caution  of  Phama- 
baxus. The  character  of  Pbamabazus  is  eminently 
distingtiished  by  generosity  and  openness.  He 
has  been  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of 
Alcibiades ; but  the  latter  probably  fell  by  the 
bands  of  others.  [Alcibiaosh.] 

Fharn&oes  (^apFditqv).  1.  King  of  Pontns, 
was  the  son  of  Mithridates  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  about  b.  c.  190.  He  carried 
on  war  for  some  yean  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergarous,  and  Ariarathei,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a disad- 
vantageous peace  in  179.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain  ; it  is  placed  by  conjecture  in  156. 
— 9.  King  of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  tho 
Bosporus,  wss  the  son  of  Mithridates,  the  Great, 
whom  he  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  hit  life  in  63. 
[Mithrioatbs  VI.]  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Pbarnaces  hastened  to  make  his  submission 
to  Poropey,  who  granted  him  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus  with  the  titles  of  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
aud  Pompey,  Phamaces  seized  the  opportunity  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  father's  dominions,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Colchis  and 
the  lesser  Arpienia.  lie  defeated  Domitins  Cal- 
vinus,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Asia,  but  w'as 
shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Caesar  himself  in 
a decisive  action  near  Zela  (47).  The  battle  was 
gained  with  such  case  by  Caesar,  that  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  IVat,  ru/i, 
vicu  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Phamaces 
was  again  defeated  and  was  slain  by  Asander,  one 
of  bis  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  master's 
k ingdom.  [ Asa  n d er.  ] 

FharilEClE  (^aproicfd : Kkerteomn  or  Kerasun- 
da\  a floorisbing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus  Poiemoniacus,  was  built  near  (some  think 
on)  the  site  of  Cerasus,  probably  by  Phamaces,  the 
grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  peopled 
by  the  transference  to  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
tyora.  It  bad  a large  commerce  and  extensive 
fisheries  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  the  iron- 
mines  of  the  CbalybcE  It  was  strongly  fortified. 
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and  wat  used  hy  Mithridates,  in  the  war  with 

Home,  for  the  place  of  refu;;e  of  his  harem. 

FharsUoi  (^dp<raAos,  Ion.  ^p<T7rXof : ^pacf- 
Xioi  : I*hnr$a  or  /Vrso/a),  a town  in  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Thessaliotis,  not  far  from  the  frontiers 
of  Phlhiotis,  W.  of  the  rirer  Enipeus,  and  on  the 
N.  slope  of  Mt  Narthacius.  It  was  divided  into 
an  old  and  new  city,  and  contained  a strongly  for- 
tified acropolis.  In  its  neighbourhood,  N.E.  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Knipeua  waa  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Thetis,  called  Thftidinm. 
Near  Hharsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  B.  c.  48,  which  made 
Caesar  master  of  the  Homan  world.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  battle  of  Phars&lta,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

Ph&nil  (^dpos),  1.  (Pharoi  or  Pandhai^el- 
L e.  /n/^n/ea),  a small  island  off  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Egvpt,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  describes  it  as  a whole  day's  sail  distant  from 
Aegyptos,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt  itself,  but 
the  river  Nile.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
planned  the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site to  Pharos,  he  caused  the  island  to  be  united  to 
the  coast  by  a mole  7 stadia  in  length,  thus  form- 
ing the  2 harbours  of  the  city.  [ALBXANDRrA.] 
The  island  was  chiefly  famous  for  the  lofty  tower 
built  upon  it  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  fora 
light-house,  whence  the  name  of  fAarv$  was  applied 
to  all  similar  structures.  It  was  in  this  island  too 
that,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  70  trans* 
lators  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  | 
hence  called  the  ^ptuagint,  were  confined  till  their 
work  was  finished.  The  island  was  well  peopled, 
according  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  inhabited  onlv  by  a few 
f)thennen.«8.  {Lenna  or  //rar),  an  island  of  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  E.  of  Jssa, 
with  a (ireek  city  of  the  same  name  {Cirila  V'ec- 
ekkt^  Hu.),  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  under  Aemilius  Paulus.  but  probably 
rebuilt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  of  Pbaria. 

FLarHsU  a people  in  the  interior 

(prob.  nr.  the  W.  coast)  of  N.  Africa,  who  carried 
on  a considerable  traffic  ivith  Mauritania. 

PhAf&elU  (#a<raWr:  prob.  Aia-e/-^MSat/),  h 
city  of  Palestine,  in  the  raliey  of  the  Jordan,  N.of 
Jericho,  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
FhasdUf  (^a<rnXlv,  ^otniAln^s:  TVibopo,  Rii.), 
an  important  sea-port  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
bonlers  of  Pamphyiia,  stood  on  the  gulf  of  Pam- 
phylia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Solyma,  in  a narrow  pau 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and  from  its  position, 
and  its  command  of  3 fine  harbours,  it  toon  gained 
an  extensive  commerce.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
Lycian  confederacy,  but  had  an  independent  go- 
vernment of  its  own.  It  became  afterwards  the 
head-quarters  of  the  pirates  w'bo  infested  the  S. 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  therefore  destroyed 
by  P.  Servilius  Isaiiricus ; and  though  the  city 
was  restored,  it  never  recovered  its  importance. 
Phase]  is  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which 
the  light  quick  vessels  called  w'ere  first 

built,  and  the  figure  of  such  a ship  appears  on  its 
coins. 

Pb&tit  1 . (Fas  or  /7ibsri),  a renowmed 

river  of  the  ancient  world,  rose  in  the  Moschiet  M. 
(or  according  to  others  in  the  Caucasus,  where,  in 
fact,  iu  chief  iributariet  rise),  and  flowed  W,-ward 
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1 through  the  plain  of  Colchis  into  the  E.  end  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sra),  after  receiving  several 
affluents,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion : the  name  of  the  latter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  ns  it  now  is,  to  the  main  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  38  miles  above  its  mouth  for 
large  vessels,  and  for  small  ones  further  up,  as  far 
as  Sarapana  (SAara^n),  whence  goods  were  con« 
veyed  in  4 oars  across  the  Moscbici  M.  to  the 
river  Cyrus,  and  so  to  the  (Caspian.  It  waa 
spanned  by  120  bridges,  and  had  many  tow'ns 
upon  its  banka  Its  waters  were  celebrated  for 
their  purity  and  for  viirious  other  supposed  qualities, 
some  of  a very*  marvellous  nature  ; but  it  was  roost 
famous  in  connection  with  the  story  of  tlie  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  [Aroonautak.]  Some  of  the 
early  geographers  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia ; it  was  afterwards  the  N.E.  limit 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and,  under  the  Romans, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  N.  frontier  of  their  empire 
in  W.  Asia.  Another  notable  circumstauce  con- 
nected with  it,  is  that  it  has  given  name  to  the 
pkeasami  (phasiaiius,  ^(Ttcu'dt,  ^xuruamchs 
which  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Greece 
from  its  banks,  where  the  bird  is  still  found  in 
great  numbers.  — When  the  geography  of  these 
regions  was  comparatively  unknown,  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  a doubt  as  to  the  identification 
of  certain  celebrated  names ; and  thus  the  name 
Phasis,  like  Araxes,  is  appli^  to  ditferent  riven. 
The  most  important  of  these  variations  is  Xeno- 
phon's application  of  the  name  Phasis  iu  the  river 
Araxea  in  Armenia.  (Aiia5.  iv.  6.)~8.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  S-  side,  was  a town  of 
the  same  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  the  Mile- 
sians as  an  emporium  for  their  commerce,  and  used 
under  the  Kings  of  Pontus,  and  under  the  Romans, 
as  a frontier  fort,  and  now  a Rtusian  fortified  sta- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Patu  Some  identify  it 
with  Sebastopolis,  hut  most  likely  incomctly.*3. 
There  was  a river  of  the  same  name  in  the  island 
of  Taprobane  (CryloH). 

PbaTorlaitB.  [Favorinur.] 

PhajrUu  (^vXXox).  1.  A celebrated  athlete 
of  Crotona,  who  had  thrice  gained  the  victory  at 
the  Pvthion  games.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  B.c.480,.in  a ship  fitted  out  at  bis  own 
expense.  ••  8.  A Pbocian,  brother  of  Onomarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  general  of  the  Phocians  in 
the  Sacred  War,  352.  He  died  in  the  following 
year  after  a long  and  painful  illness.  Pbayllus 
made  use  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Delphi  with  a 
far  more  lavish  hand  than  either  of  his  brothers, 
and  be  is  accused  of  bestowing  the  consecrated 
ornaments  upon  his  wife  and  mistresses. 

Phaaania  (Pezzau)^  a district  of  Libya  Interior. 
[Oaramantss.] 

Pbax5xno&  • prob.  A/arsitraa),  a city 

of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  of  Amasia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  W.  district  of  Pontus,  called 
PhaxemonUii  (I1a^r;/io»'rris),  which  lay  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Halys,  S.  of  Gazelonitis,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  mineral  springs.  Pompey 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Ncapolit,  and  the 
district  was  called  Neapolltis  ; but  these  names 
seem  to  have  been  soon  dropt. 

Pbea  (^«<d.  a towrn  on  the 

frontiers  of  Elis  and  Pisatis  with  a harbour  situated 
on  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  lardanns.  In  front  of  the  harbour . w'as  a 
small  island  called  Phtos 
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Pheea  or  Pheeadnm,  a fortren  in  TfaessaJr  in 
the  district  liestiaeotis, 

Phigena  Psophis  in  Arcadia, 

father  of  Alpheaiboea  or  Aninoe,  of  Pronoiis  and 
Afcenor,  or  of  Temenos  and  Axion.  He  purihed 
Alcmaeon  after  he  had  killed  hit  mother,  and  gave 
him  hit  daughter  Alpheaiboea  in  marriage.  Ale- 
maeon  presented  Aiphesiboea  with  the  celebrated 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harraonia  ; but  when  Alc> 
maeon  afterwords  wished  to  obtain  them  again  for 
his  new  wife  Callirrhoe,  he  was  murdered  by  the 
SODS  of  Phegena,  by  their  father's  command.  Phe- 
geus  was  himself  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the 
sons  of  Alcmaeon.  For  details  see  Alcm^so.v. 

Phallus  (^XAor  or  ^«X\dr:  ^cAAfnjr:  Ru. 
near  tSaaret),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  on  a moun- 
tain between  Xanihus  and  Antiphellus  ; the  latter 
having  been  at  first  the  port  of  Phellos,  but  after- 
wards eclipsing  it. 

PhaliftM^  a small  island  near  Lesbos. 

Pbdmlus  a celebrated  minstrel,  son  of 

Terpius,  who  entertained  with  his  song  the  suitors 
in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca. 

PhSmhid^  a mythical  Greek  poetess 

of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  hnt  priestess  at 
Delphi,  and  the  inventor  of  the  hexameter  verse. 
There  were  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Pbemonoe,  like  the  old  religious  poems  which  were 
ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Musaeos,  and  the  other  my- 
thological bards. 

Phinioa  or  : ^tytarns : Fantasy 

a town  in  the  N.F..  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Ml 
Cyliene,  and  on  the  river  Aroanius.  Its  territory 
was  called  Fheiui&tU  (^vsartr).  There  were 
extensive  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  waters 
of  which  were  partly  carried  off  by  a subterraneous 
emissary,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Hercules.  The  tewn  was  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  an  aatochthon  Pheaeus.  It  contained 
a strongly  fortified  acropolis  with  a temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia  ; and  in  the  town  itself  were  the 
tombs  of  Iphicles  and  Myrtiius,  and  templet  of 
Hermes  and  Demetcr. 

PKlhraa  : ValetiiHo)^  an  ancient 

town  of  Thessaly  in  the  S.E.  of  the  Pelaigian 
plain,  W.  of  Mt.  Pelion,  S.  W.  of  the  lake  Boebfiis, 
and  90  stadia  from  its  port-town  Pagasae  on  the 
Pogasaean  gulf.  Pherae  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Admetus,  and  in  history  on 
account  of  its  tyrants  who  extended  their  power 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Tagus  or 
generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  B.  a 374.  Jason 
was  succeeded  in  370  by  his  2 brothers  Polydorus 
and  Polyphron.  The  former  was  soon  after  assas- 
sinated by  Polyphron.  The  latter  a'os  murdered 
in  his  turn  in  369  by  his  nephew  Alexander,  who  | 
was  notorious  for  his  cnielty,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  in  367  by  liis  wife  Thebe  and  her  3 brothers. 
At  a later  period  we  read  that  Pherae  w*.is  sur- 
rounded by  a number  of  gardens  and  country 
houses. 

Phiraa.  [Puarsb.] 

Flierecr&tes  of  Athens  one  of 

the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  comic  poets  Cratinns,  Crates,  Eupolis, 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the 
others.  He  gained  bis  first  victory  b.  c.  438,  and 
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he  imitated  the  style  of  Crates  whose  actor  he  had 
been.  Crates  and  Pherecrates  very  much  modified 
the  coarse  satire  and  vituperation  of  which  this 
sort  of  poetiy  had  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a 
regular  plot,  and  with  more  dramatic  action.  Phe> 
recrates  did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether  fri>m 
personal  satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his 
plays  that  he  attacked  Alcibiades,  the  tragic  poet 
Melanthius  and  others.  He  invented  a new  metre, 
which  was  named,  after  him,  the  FkfrfcratMH. 
The  system  of  the  verse  \%  L ^ 
which  may  be  best  explained  as  a chorianibus  with 
a spondee  for  its  base,  and  n long  syllable  for  its 
termination.  The  metre  is  verv'  frequent  in  the 
choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace, 
as,  for  example  — Gralo  Vyrvhn  zuh  antro.  The 
extant  titles  of  the  plays  of  Pherecrates  are  18. 

FblrSc^det  1.  Of  Syros,  an  island 

in  the  Aegean,  an  early  Greek  philosopher  or  rather 
theologian.  He  flourished  about  a c.  544.  He  is 
said  to  hare  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
secret  hooks  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  have  tra- 
velled in  Egypt.  Almost  all  the  ancient  writers 
who  speak  of  oim  state  that  he  w*ns  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  According  to  a common  tradition  he 
died  of  the  lousy  disease  or  Morbus  Pediculonns  ; 
though  others  give  diflerent  accounts  of  his  denth. 
The  most  important  subject  which  he  is  said  to 
hare  taught  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  views  in  a work,  which  was  extant  in 
the  Alexandrian  period.  It  w*as  written  in  prose, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
in  the  explanation  of  philosophical  questions. » 
2.  Of  Athens  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Greek  logogrephers.  He  lived  in  the  former 
half  of  the  5th  century  b.  c.,  and  was  a contempo- 
rary of  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus.  His  principal 
work  was  a mythc4ogicaI  history  in  10  books.  It  be- 
gan with  a theogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  families 
of  that  time.  His  fragments  have  been  collected 
by  Stunz, Fra^inmUiy  Lijw.  1824,  2nd 
ed. ; and  by  C.  and  T.  MUiler  in  Fm^mehla  Hi*- 
fonmw  67 roecorvm,  voL  i. 

Fh£rei  (♦rfgnt).  L Son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro, 
and  brother  of  Aeson  and  Amythaon ; he  was 
married  to  Peridymene,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Admetus  Lycurgus  Idomene,  and  Pe- 
riapis  He  was  believed  to  have  founded  the  town 
of  Pherae  in  Thessaly. ~2.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea. 

FheretiSdes  (♦epTn'«o57jr)»  L e,  a son  of  Pheres, 
is  especially  used  as  the  name  of  Admetus 

FheretXina  (♦eperf^),  wife  of  Battus  III.,  and 
mother  of  Arccsilous  HI.,  successive  kings  of  Gy- 
rene. After  the  murder  of  her  son  by  the  Bm-- 
caeans  [Battmdail  No.  6J,  Pheretima  fled  into 
Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  viceroy  of  Darius  Hystas- 
is  and  representing  that  the  death  of  Arcesilmis 
ad  been  the  consequence  of  his  submission  to  the 
Persians  induct  him  to  avenge  iL  On  the 
capture  of  Barca  by  the  Persian  army,  she  caused 
those  who  bad  the  principal  share  in  her  son's 
murder  to  be  impaled,  and  ordered  the  breasts  of 
their  wires  to  be  cut  off.  Pheretima  then  rctunied 
to  EgypL  where  she  soon  after  died  of  a painful 
and  loathsome  disease. 

PhdroB  or  Pharos  (♦rfp«v,  4rp«5},  king  of 
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Egypt*  and  ion  of  Seioitrii.  He  was  visited  with 
blindiieii,  an  hereditary  complaint,  though*  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  preierved  in  Herodolui*  it 
was  a punishment  for  hit  presumptuoui  impiety  in 
throwing  a ipear  into  the  watcri  of  the  Nile  when 
it  had  overflowed  the  fleldi.  By  attending  to  the 
directions  of  an  oracle  he  was  cured ; and  be  dedi- 
cated an  obelisk  at  Heliopolis  in  gratitnde  for  his 
recovery.  Pliny  tells  tis  that  this  obelisk*  together 
with  another  also  made  by  him  but  broken  in  its 
removal*  was  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  Circus  of 
Caligula  and  Nero  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  hill. 
Pliny  calls  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Noncoreus* 
or  Nencoreus,  a name  corrupted*  perhaps*  from 
Menophtheus.  Diodorus  gives  him  his  father's 
name*  Sesoosia  Pheron  is  of  course  the  same  word 
as  Phnmoh. 

Pbidiaa  (^(iSios)*  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a native  of  Athens* 
and  the  son  of  Charmides,  and  was  bom  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon*  ac.490.  He 
began  to  work  as  a statuary  about  464,  and  one  of 
his  hrst  great  works  was  the  statue  of  Atlieiia  Pro- 
machus*  which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  must  have  establish^  his  reputation  ; but  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions  of  his 
own  hand*  and  of  others  working  under  bis  direc- 
tion* during  the  administration  of  Pericles.  That 
statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias  to  execute  the 
principal  statues  which  were  to  be  set  up*  but  gave 
him  the  oversight  of  all  the  works  of  art  which 
were  to  be  erected.  Of  these  a'orks  the  chief 
were  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis*  and*  above 
all*  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis*  called 
the  ParihfnotL,  on  which*  as  the  central  point  of 
the  Athenian  polity  and  religion*  the  highest  eflbrts 
of  the  best  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this 
temple*  the  remains  of  which  form  tlie  glon.'  of  the 
British  Museum*  were  executed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias  ; but  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  divinity  made  of  ivory  and  gold* 
which  was  enclosed  within  that  magnifleent  shrine* 
was  the  work  of  the  artist's  own  hand.  The  statue 
was  dedicated  in  438.  Having  finished  his  great 
work  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Elis  and  Olympia, 
which  he  was  now  invited  to  adorn.  He  was 
there  engaged  for  about  4 or  5 years  from  437  to 
434  or  433*  during  which  time  he  finished  his 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  greatest  of  all 
his  w'orka  On  bis  return  to  Athens*  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  je:ilouty  against  his  great  patron* 
Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height.  The 
party  opposed  to  Pericles*  thinking  him  too  power- 
ful to  1^  overthrown  by  a direct  attack*  aimed  at 
him  in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends. 
Phidias*  Anaxagoras*  and  Aspasia.  [PBRlcLss.] 
Phidias  was  first  accused  of  peculation*  but  this 
charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as  by  the  advice  of 
Pericles*  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the  statue  of 
Athena,  in  such  a manner  that  it  could  be  removed 
and  the  weight  of  it  examined.  The  accusers  then 
charged  Phidias  with  impiety*  in  having  intro- 
duce into  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  on  the  shield 
of  the  goddess  hU  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles. 
On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown  into 
prison*  where  he  died  from  disease*  in  432. — Of 
the  numerous  works  executed  by  Phidias  for  the 
Athenians  the  most  celebrated  was  the  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon*  to  which  reference  has 
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already  been  made.  This  statue  was  of  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  <hy$el«]^antiiiK, 
that  is  the  statue  was  formed  of  plates  of  ivory 
laid  upon  a core  of  wood  or  stons  for  the  flesh 
parts  while  the  drapery  and  other  omamenta  were 
of  solid  gold.  The  statue  atood  in  the  foremost 
and  larger  chamber  of  the  temple  {prudom%$).  It 
represented  the  goddess  standing*  clothed  with  a 
tunic  reaching  to  the  ancles  with  her  spear  in  her 
left  band  and  an  image  of  Victory  4 cubits  high  in 
her  right : she  was  girded  with  the  aegis  ond  had 
a helmet  on  her  hea^  and  her  shield  rested  on  the 
ground  by  her  side.  The  height  of  the  statue  was 
*26  cubits  or  nearly  40  fees  including  the  base. 
The  eyes  were  of  a kind  of  mnrbis  nearly  resembling 
ivory*  perhaps  painted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  pupil ; 
there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  statement 
which  is  frequently  made*  that  they  were  of  pre- 
cious stones.  The  weight  of  the  gold  upon  the 
status  which*  as  above  stated*  was  removable  at 
pleasurs  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  40 
talents  (ii.  13).  — Still  more  celebrated  than  his 
statue  of  Athena  was  the  colos»al  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Zeus  which  Phidias  made  for  the  great 
temple  of  this  god*  in  the  AUii  or  sacred  grove  at 
Olympia.  This  statue  was  regarded  as  the  master- 
piece, not  only  of  Phidias  but  of  the  whole  range 
of  Grecian  art ; and  was  looked  upon  not  so  much 
as  a status  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actual 
manifestatioD  of  the  present  deity.  It  was  placed  in 
the  prodoiHH*  or  front  chamber  of  the  temple* 
directly  facing  the  entrance.  It  was  only  visible* 
however,  on  great  festivals  at  other  times  it  was 
concealed  by  a magnificent  curtain.  The  god 
was  represented  as  seated  on  a throne  of  c^ar 
wood*  adorned  with  gold,  ivory*  ebony,  stones,  and 
colours  crowned  with  a wreath  of  olivs  bolding  in 
bis  right  band  an  ivory  and  gold  statne  of  Victory* 
and  in  his  left  hand  supporting  a Keptre,  which 
was  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  metals  and  sur- 
niounted  by  an  eagle.  The  throne  was  brilliant 
both  with  gold  and  stones  and  with  ebony  and 
ivory*  and  was  ornament^  with  figures  both 
painted  and  sculptured.  The  statue  almost  reached 
to  the  roof,  which  w*as  about  60  feet  in  height. 
The  idea  which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this 
his  greatest  work*  was  that  of  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  Hellenic  nation*  no  longer  engaged  in  con- 
flicts with  the  Titans  and  the  Giants  but  having 
laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  cntlironed  as  a 
conqueror*  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose*  ruling' 
with  a nod  the  subject  world.  It  is  related  that 
when  Phidias  was  asked  what  model  he  meant  to 
follow  in  making  his  statue,  be  replied  that  of 
Homer(/f.  i.  5*28 — 530).  The  imitation  of  this 
passage  by  Milton  gives  no  small  aid  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  idea  ( Paradise  Lost,  iii.  1 35— 137): 

* Thus  while  God  spake*  ambrosial  fragrance 
fill'd 

All  heaven*  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 

Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused." 

The  statue  was  removed  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius 1.  to  Constantinople*  where  it  was  destroyed 
by  a fire  in  A.  i>.  475. — The  distinguishing  character 
of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  idefd  beauty^  and  that  of 
tho  sublimest  order*  especially  in  the  representation 
of  divinities,  and  of  subjects  connected  with  their 
worship.  While  on  the  one  liand  he  set  himself^ 
free  from  the  stiff  and  unnatural  forms  which,  by 
a sort  of  religious  precedent,  had  fettered  his  pre- 
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deeetson  of  the  archaic  or  hieratic  echool,  be 
never,  on  the  other  hand,  deKended  to  the  exact 
imitation  of  any  human  model,  however  beautiful; 
nor  did  he  ever  approach  to  that  almost  meretri- 
cioas  grace,  by  which  some  of  his  greatest  fol- 
lowers, if  they  did  not  corrupt  the  art  themselves, 
gave  the  occasion  for  its  corruption  in  the  bands 
of  their  less  gifted  and  spiritual  imitators. 

Phidippfdte  orPhllippldte  (^<t5nnrldi|r,4iXiw- 
a courier,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Sparta  in  B.  a 490,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  arrived  there  on  the  2nd  day  from  his 
leaving  Athens.  On  bis  return  to  Athens,  be  re- 
lated that  on  his  way  to  Sparta  he  bad  fallen  in 
with  Pan  on  Mt  Partheninm,  near  Tegea,  and 
that  the  god  had  bid  him  ask  the  Athenians  why 
they  paid  him  no  worship,  though  he  had  been 
hitherto  their  friend,  and  ever  would  be  so.  In 
consequence  of  this  revelation,  they  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Pan  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
honoured  him  thenceforth  with  annual  sacrifices 
and  a torch-race. 

PMdon  (^(8«r).  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidas,and 
king  of  A^os,  restored  the  supremacy  of  Argos 
over  Cleonae,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Kpidaurua,  Troesen, 
and  Aegina,  and  aimed  at  extending  his  dominions  i 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Pisans  invited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (a.  c. 
748),  to  aid  them  in  excluding  the  Eleans  from 
their  osarped  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  to  celebrate  them  jointly  with  tnemselves. 
The  invitation  quite  fell  in  with  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  Phidon,  who  succeeded  In  dispos- 
sessing the  Eleans  and  celebrating  the  games  along 
with  the  Pisans ; but  the  Eleans  not  long  after  de- 
feated him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recovered 
their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the  power  of 
Phidon;  bnt  as  to  the  details  of  the  struggle  we 
hare  no  information.  The  most  memorable  act  of 
Phidon  was  his  introduction  of  copper  and  silver 
coinage,  and  a new  scale  of  weights  and  measures, 
which,  through  his  infiuence,  b^ame  prevalent  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  ultimately  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Greece,  The  coinage  of  Phidon 
is  said  to  have  been  struck  in  Aegina.«3.  An 
ancient  Corinthian  legislator  of  uncertain  date. 

Phigalia  (^(ToXfo,  ^tya\4a:  ^tya^ 

Xedr : PaolUxa\  at  a later  time  called  Phiftlia,  a 
town  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers 
of  Messenia  and  Elis,  and  upon  the  river  Lrmax. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spartans  n.  c.  559,  but  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Phignlians  with  the 
help  of  the  Oreithosians.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  wars  of  the  Achaean  and 
Actolian  Leagues.  — Phigalia  however  owes  its 
celebrity  in  modem  times  to  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  temple  in  its  territory,  situated  about  6 
miles  NE.  of  the  town  at  Bassae  on  Mt  Cotylum. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contemporary 
of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  architect,  along 
with  Callicrates,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Fpicurius,or  the  Deliverer, 
because  the  god  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  pestilence  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Pausanias  describes  this  temple  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  in  all  Peloponnesus  after  the  temple  of 
Athena  at  Teg^a.  Most  of  the  columns  are  still 
standing.  In  1812  the  friexe  round  the  interior 
of  the  inner  cella  was  discovered,  containing  a 
series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  and  of 
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I the  Greeks  and  the  Amaxons.  Their  height  is  a 
* little  more  than  2 feet,  and  their  total  length  is 
100  feet  They  were  found  on  the  ground  under 
the  spot  which  they  originally  occupied,  and  were 
much  injured  by  their  fell,  and  by  the  weight  of 
the  ruins  lying  upon  them.  They  were  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are 
•till  preserved,  and  ore  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pk^lian  5/ar4>fea  They  are  tome  of  the 
roost  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  ancient 
art  in  this  country. 

Phila  (♦IXa),  ^lughter  of  Antipater,  the  regent 
of  Macedonia,  was  married  to  Craterus  in  b.c.322, 
and  nfeer  the  death  of  Cratems,  who  survived  his 
marriage  with  her  scarcely  a year,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  young  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonua.  When  Demetrins  was  expelled  from  Mace- 
donia in  287,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  at 
Cassandreo.  She  left  2 children  by  Demetrius; 
Antigonus,  sumamed  Oonatss,  and  a daughter, 
Stratonice,  married  first  to  Seieuciu,  and  afterwards 
to  his  son  Antiochus. 

Phila  ^lAoiOf,  4iXdrqr).  I.  A town  of 

Macedonia  in  the  province  Pieria,  situated  on  a 
steep  hill  on  the  Peiieus  between  Dium  and  Tempe 
and  at  the  entrance  into  Thessaly,  built  by  Deme- 
trius II.  and  named  after  his  mother  PhUa.»9. 
An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  one  of  the 
Stoechades. 

PhQ&delphia  (4tXa5«A^la ; #i\a5<X^cvs.)  L 
(Ailak  Shfhr,  Rn.),  a city  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Cogamus,  S K.  of 
Sardis.  It  w.ts  built  by  Atialus  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Pergarous.  It  suffered  greatly  from  earth- 
quakes ; so  that  in  Strabo*s  time  (under  Augustus) 
it  had  greatly  declined.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  one  of  these  visitations. 
It  was  an  early  scat  of  Christianity,  and  its 
chnrch  is  one  ef  the  7 to  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
addressed.  (Rev.  iii.  7.)— *2.  A city  of  Cilicia 
Aspen,  on  the  Calycadnus,  above  Aphrodisias. 

3.  In  Palestine.  [RABB^tTAMAKs.] 

PhD&delphuf  (^iXd5«Xfot),  a surname  of  Pto- 
lemaeus  II.  king  of  Egypt  [pTOMaiAXL’ft]  and  of 
Attalus  II.  king  of  Pergamum  [Attalus]. 

Phllae  (^iXal;  i.  e.  the  Island 

of  Temples),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract,  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  country 
towards  Aethiopia.  It  was  inhabit^  by  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  jointly,  and  was  covered  with 
magnificent  temples,  whose  splendid  rains  still 
remain.  It  was  celebrated  in  Egyptian  mythology 
os  the  burial-place  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

Pbllaeni  (^IXoiroc),  2 brothers,  citizens  of  Car- 
thage, of  whom  the  following  story  is  told.  A dis- 
pute haring  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Cyrenaeans  about  their  boundaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  deputies  should  start  at  a fixed  time  from 
each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  mee^ 
ing,  wherever  it  might  be,  should  thenceforth  form 
the  limit  of  the  2 territories  The  Philaeni  were 
appointed  for  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  advanced  much  farther  than  the 
Cyrenaean  parly.  TheCyrenaeans  accused  them  of 
having  set  forth  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  but 
at  length  consented  to  accept  the  spot  which  they 
had  reached  as  a bound;try-line,  if  the  Philaeni 
would  submit  to  be  buried  alive  chore  in  the  sand. 
Should  they  decline  the  offer,  they  were  willing, 
they  said,  on  tbeir  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  as 
fer  as  they  pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyreue  an  ex* 
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tcDtion  of  territory  by  a siiniUr  death.  The  Phi* 
huoi  accordingly  then  and  there  devoted  themselvce 
for  their  country,  in  the  way  propo»ed.  The  Car- 
thaginians paid  high  honours  to  their  memor}',  and 
erected  altars  to  them  where  they  had  died ; and 
from  these,  even  long  after  all  truces  of  them  had 
vanished,  the  place  still  continued  to  be  called 
*•  The  Allan  of  the  Philaeni.”  Our  main  authority 
for  this  Btofy  is  Sallust,  who  probably  derived  his 
information  from  African  traditions  during  the 
time  that  he  was  proconsul  of  Numidia,  and  at 
least  3U0  years  after  the  event.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, accept  it  unreservedly.  The  Greek  name  by 
which  the  heroic  brothers  have  become  known  to 
us — ^lAo/yot,  or  lovers  of  praise  — seems  clearly 
to  have  been  framed  to  suit  the  tale. 

Fhilagrluf  (4^iAd7pios),  a Greek  medical  uTiter, 
bom  in  Epirus,  lived  after  Galen  and  before  Onba- 
sius,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  3rd  century' 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which, 
however,  only  a few  fragments  rcmaiiu 

Fhil&mmon  a mythical  poet  and 

musician  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Chione, 
or  Philonis,  or  Leuconoc.  By  the  nymph  Agriopc, 
who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  he  became  the  father  of 
Thiimyris  and  Eumolpus.  He  is  closely  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with 
the  music  of  the  cithom.  He  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished the  chomses  of  girls,  who,  in  the  Delphian 
worship  of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  in  w'hich  they 
celebrated  the  births  of  Latona,  Artemis,  and 
Apollo.  Pauianias  relates  that  in  the  most  ancient 
musical  contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysothemis  of  Crete,  the  second  wms  Phi- 
ammon,  and  the  next  after  him  his  son  I'hamyris. 

Philargyrlns  Jimlna,  or  Plulergyrus,  or  Ju- 
nilins  Plagriofl,  an  early  commentator  upon  Vir- 
gil, who  wrote  upon  the  Bucolics  and  Georgies. 
His  observations  arc  lest  elaborate  than  those  of 
Servius,  and  have  descended  to  us  in  a mutilated 
condition.  The  period  when  he  Nourished  is  alto- 
gether uncertain.  They  are  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Virgil  bv  Burraaniu 

Pliile  or  Philei,  Hannel  (MoyoobA  h ^(Ai)r),  a 
Byxantine  poet,  and  a native  of  Ephesus,  was  bom 
about  A.  n.  1275,  and  died  about  1 340.  His  poem, 
£>e  Animalium  ProprietaU^  chiefly  extracted  from 
Aclian,  is  edited  by  De  Paw,  Traj.  Khco.  1739  ; 
and  bis  other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited 
by  Wemsdnrf,  Lips.  1768. 

Pllilias  (^iA(as),  a Greek  geographer  of  Athens, 
whos<>  time  cnnriot  be  determined  with  certainty, 
but  who  proljably  belonged  to  the  older  period  of 
Athenian  iiiemture.  He  was  the  author  of  a Pe- 
riplus,  w hich  was  divided  into  2 ports,  one  on  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  Europe. 

Philemon  (^(An^ui;!/).  1.  An  aged  Phrygian 
and  hu»band  of  Baucis.  Once  upon  a time,  Zeus 
and  Hermes,  assuming  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
monali,  visited  Phrygia;  but  no  one  wm  willing 
to  receive  the  siningers,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of 
Philemon  and  Baucis  was  0{>ened  to  them,  where 
the  two  gods  were  kindly  treated.  Zeus  revsorded 
the  good  old  couple  by  t^ing  them  to  an  eminence, 
while  ail  the  neighbouring  district  was  visited  with 
a sudden  inundation.  On  that  eminence  Zeus  ap- 
pointed them  the  guardians  of  his  temple,  and 
allowed  them  both  to  die  nt  the  s;ime  moment,  and 
then  inetomarphosed  them  into  trees.— 2.  An 
Athenian  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  the  sou 
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of  Damon,  and  a native  of  SoU  in  Cilicia,  but  at 
an  early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there  received 
the  citixenship.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  a little  earlier  than  Menander,  w hom, 
however,  he  long  survived.  He  began  to  exhibit 
about  B.  C.  33U.  He  w'as  Uie  5rst  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy  in  order  of  lime,  and  the  second 
in  celebrity;  and  he  shares  with  Menander 
the  honour  of  its  invention,  or  rather  of  reducing 
it  to  a regular  fonn.  Philemou  lived  nearly* 
lUO  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  dif- 
ferently related ; some  oscriblug  it  tu  excessive 
laughter  at  a ludicrous  iucident;  others  to  joy  at 
obtaining  a victory*  in  a dramatic  contest;  while 
another  story*  re;  resents  him  as  quietly  called 
away  by  the  goddesses  whom  be  served,  in  the 
midst  of  the  composition  or  representation  of  his 
last  and  best  work.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Philemon  was  inferior  to  Menander  os 
a poet,  yet  he  w*n5  a greater  favourite  with  the 
Athenians,  and  often  conquered  bis  rival  in  the 
dramatic  contests.  [Msna.vdbr.]  The  extant 
fragments  of  Philemon  display  much  liveliness 
wit,  ehgunco,  and  practical  knowledge  of  life. 
His  favourite  subjects  seem  to  have  been  love  in- 
trigues, and  his  characters  were  the  sbtndutg  ones 
of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which  Plautus  and 
Terence  have  made  us  familiar.  The  number  of 
his  plays  was  97  ; the  number  of  extant  titles, 
after  the  doubtful  and  spurious  ones  arc  rejected, 
amounts  to  about  53  ; but  it  is  very*  probable  that 
some  of  these  should  be  assigned  to  the  younger 
Philemon.  The  fragments  of  Philemou  are  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  by  Meineke,  in  bis 
viejiia  Comicorum  (iraecorum^  Berol.  1841.^ 
3.  The. younger  Philemon,  also  a poet  of  the  New 
Comedy*,  was  a son  of  the  former,  in  whose  famo 
nearly  all  that  belongs  to  him  lias  been  absorbed  *, 
so  that,  although  he  was  the  author  of  54  dramas, 
there  ore  only  2 short  fragments,  and  not  one  title, 
quoted  expressly  under  his  name.— 4.  The  author 
of  a n-xyoKoyiK^v^  the  extant  portion  of 

which  was  6rst  edited  by*  Burney*,  Loud.  1812, 
and  afterw'ards  by  Osaiin,  Berlin,  1821.  The  au- 
thor infurmsus  that  his.wcrk  w*as  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a similar  Lexicon  by  the  GrammoiHan 
Hyperechius.  The  work  of  Hypcrechius  was  ar- 
ranged in  8 books,  according  to  the  8 different 
parts  of  speech.  Philemon's  lexicon  w as  a meagre 
epitome  of  ibis  work;  and  the  part  of  it  w*hich  is 
extant  consists  of  the  1st  book  and  the  beginning 
of  the  2ud.  Hyperechius  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  .5th  century*  of  our  era,  and  Philemon  maj 
probably*  be  placed  in  the  7th. 

Phllfitaenis  (^lA^raipor).  1.  Founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergomus,  was  a native  of  Tieium  in 
Paphlagonio,  and  an  eunuch.  He  is  first  meit- 
tioned  in  the  semee  of  Docimus,  the  general 
of  Antigomis,  from  which  he  pasi^ed  into  that 
of  Lysimachiis,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  the  treasures  which  ho  bad  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergamus.  Towards  llie  end  of 
the  reign  of  Lysimachus  he  declared  in  favour  of 
Seleucus  ; and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (&.  c, 
280),  ho  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Asia 
to  establish  himself  in  virtual  independence.  At 
his  death  be  transmitted  the  government  of  Perga- 
inus,  as  an  independent  state,  to  his  nephew  Ku- 
menes.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  80,  and  died  appa- 
rently in  263.-2.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy*  Some  said  he  w’os  tJbe  third  soa 
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of  Ariitophanea,  but  others  nuuntained  that  it  was 
Nicostratus.  Ue  wrote  21  plays. 

FhBitaa  •(♦tAirras),  of  Co».  the  ton  of  Tele- 
phiiB,  a distlnf^ished  Alexandrian  poet  and  gram- 
inarian«  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  his  son, 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  His  death  may  be 
placed  about  B.  c.  2H0.  Philetas  seems  to  hare 
been  naturally  of  a very  weak  constitution,  which 
at  last  broke  down  under  excessive  study.  He 
was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become  an  object  fur 
the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented 
him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes,  to  prevent 
his  being  blown  away  by  a strong  wind.  His 
poetry  was  chiefly  elegiac.  Of  all  the  w'riters  in 
that  department  be  was  esteemed  the  best  after 
Callimachus  ; to  whom  a taste  less  pedantic  than 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him  ; for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments, 
he  eMaped  the  snare  of  cumbrous  learned  affecta- 
tion. These  2 poets  formed  the  chief  models  for 
the  Roman  elegy : nay,  Propertius  expressly  states, 
in  one  passage,  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  prefer- 
ence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  of  Philetas  were 
chiefly  amatory*,  and  a large  portion  of  them  was 
devot^  to  the  praises  of  his  mistress  Bittis,  or,  as 
the  Latin  poets  give  the  name,  Battis.  Besides 
his  poems,  Philetas  wrote  in'  prose  on  grammar 
and  criticism.  His  most  important  grammatical 
work  was  entitled  ''Arairra.  The  fragments  of 
Philetas  have  been  collected  by  Bach,  with  those 
of  Herroesianax  and  Phanocles,  Halis  Sax.  1829. 

PldUui,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  built  the 
Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  SaTYRC’S,  and 
the  temple  of  Athena  PoUas,  at  Priene.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  Mausoleum  was  soon  after 
u.  c.  1^3,  the  year  in  which  Mausolus  died  ; that 
of  the  temple  at  Priene  must  have  been  about  20 
years  later. 

Philintii  1.  A Greek  of  Agrigen- 

tum.  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  campaigns 
against  Kome%  and  wrote  a history  of  the  Punic 
wars,  iu  which  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
towoids  Carthage.  An  Attic  orator,  a con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes  and* Lycurgus.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  against 
Midias,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Nicostratus,  and 
says  that  he  was  trierarch  with  him.  Three  ora- 
tions of  Philinus  are  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians.» 8.  A Greek  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici,  probably  lived  in  the  3rd  century  & c. 
He  wrote  a work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection, and  also  one  on  botany. 

Philippi  (4lXiinro( : ^lAmrevs,  ^iXiinr^crtof, 
^iKtmrriySi : l^'Hibak  ot  FdUxjik)^  a celebrated  city 
in  Macedonia  adjecta  [see  p.  404,  a],  was  situated 
on  a steep  height  of  Mt  Pangaeus,  and  on  the 
river  Qangas  or  Gangites,  between  the  rivers 
Nestus  and  Slrymon.  It  wia  founded  by  Philip 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  Crenides  (K^ri8«r), 
a colony  of  the  Thasians,  who  settled  here  on 
account  of  the  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Philippi  is  celebrated  in  history  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  gained  here  by  Octa- 
vianus  and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  b.  c. 
42,  and  as  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first 
preached  the  gospel  in  Europe,  a.d.  53.  The  church 
at  Philippi  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Christian  churches:  one  of  St.  Faurs 
KpisUcs  is  addressed  to  it.  It  was  made  a Homan 
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colony  by  Octavianus  after  the  victory  over  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  under  the  name  of  CoL  Augusta  Jnlia 
Fkilippmiu ; and  it  continued  to  be  under  the 
empire  a flourisliing  and  important  city.  Its  sea- 
port was  Datum  or  Datus  on  the  Strymoruc  gulf. 

Philippidei  (^tAdm'dnt).  1*  PHimm- 

Dxs.  »2.  Of  Athens,  the  son  of  Philocles,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  6 principal  comic  poets  of  .the 
New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  323.  Fhiiippides  seems  to  have  de- 
served the  rank  assigned  to  him,  as  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  attacked  the 
luxury  and  corruptions  of  his  age,  defended  the 
privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  tise  of  personal 
satire  with  a spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  excessive  joy  at  an  unexpected  victory;  similar 
tales  are  told  of  the  deaths  of  other  poets,  as  for 
example,  Sophocles,  Alexis,  and  Philemon.  The 
number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  at  45.  There  are 
15  titles  extant 

PUlippSpdlif  (^iXxvwdwoXis : PhiUppftpoU)^  an 
important  town  in  Thrace  founded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  on  the  site  of  a place  previously  called 
Eumolpias  or  PoneropoHs.  It  was  situated  in  a 
large  plain  S.E.  of  the  Hebrut  on  a hill  with  3 
summits,  whence  it  was  sometimes  called  Trimon- 
tium.  Under  the  Homan  empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Tliracia  in  its  narrower  sense,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  country. 

PMUppus  (^lAnrirut).  1.  Minor  hisiurtcul 
persotu.  L Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia, 
and  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.,  against  whom  be  re- 
belled in  conjunction  with  Derdai.  The  rebels 
were  aided  by  the  Athenians,  a.  c.  432.^2.  Son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  his  father's  will  te- 
traith  of  Ituraea  and  Traclionitis,  the  sovcreigrity 
of  which  was  conflnned  to  him  by  the  decision  of 
Augustus.  He  continued  to  reign  over  the  domt- 
nioiis  thus  entrusted  to  his  charge  for  37  yenrs 
(b.  c.  4 — .1,  D.  34).  He  founded  the  city  of  Cae- 
sarea, somaraed  Panens,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the*  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  named  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
[Cakkakba,  No.  2.]»*8.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  Mariamne,  whose  proper  name  was  IleruJn 
Fkiljpfmt,  He  must  not  be  confounded  witli  the 
preening  Philip.  He  was  the  first  husband  of 
Hcrodias,  who  afterwards  divorced  him,  contrarv 
to  Ihe  Jewish  law,  and  married  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Antipas.  It  is  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the 
preceding,  who  is  meant  by  the  Evangelisu  (.Matt, 
xiv.  .3;  Mark,  vi.  17 ; Luke,  iii.  19),  when  they 
speak  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Hcro^ 

1 T.  Kinfft  of  Macedonia, 

I.  Son  of  Argaeus,  was  the  3rd  king,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who,  not  reckoning 
Cakasus  and  his  two  immediate  successors  (Coe- 
nus  and  Thurimas  or  Turimmas),  look  upon  lN‘r- 
diccas  I.  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Philip 
left  A son,  named  Aliropus,  who  succeeded  him.*— 
IL  Youngest  son  of  Ajnyntas  II.  and  Eurydlce, 
reigned  b.  c.  359 — 336.  He  was  bom  in  .3*12,  and 
w.'is  brought  up  at  Thebes,  whither  ho  had  been 
carried  as  a hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he 
received  a most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother  Perdiccas  III.,  who  was  slain  in 
battle  against  the  Illyrians,  Philip  obtained  tho 
government  of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely  as  regent 
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and  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntai ; but  | 
at  the  end  of  a few  months  he  w*b  enabled  to  set 
aside  the  claims  of  the  joung  prince,  and  to  assume 
for  himself  the  title  of  king.  Macedonia  was  beset 
by  dangers  on  every  side.  Its  territory  wns  ra- 
^'aged  by  the  Illyrians  on  the  W.,  and  the  Paoo- 
nians  on  the  N.,  while  Pausanias  and  Argaeus 
toqk  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  put  forward  their 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.  By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he 
sustained  the  failing  spirits  of  the  Macedonians, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  introduced  among  them 
a stricter  military  discipline,  and  organised  their 
army  on  the  plan  of  the  phalanx.  He  hat  tunied 
his  arms  against  Argaeus,  the  roost  formidable  of 
the  pretenders;  since  he  was  supported  by  the 
Athenians.  He  defeated  Argaeus  in  battle,  and 
then  concluded  a peace  with  the  Athenians.  He 
next  attacked  the  Paeonians,  whom  he  reduced  to 
aubjection,  and  immediately  afterwards  defeated 
the  Illyrians  in  a decisive  hnttle,  and  compelled 
them  to  accept  a peace,  by  which  they  lost  a portion 
of  their  territory.  Thus  in  the  short  period  of  one 
Year,  and  at  the  age  of  24,  had  Philip  delivered 
liimself  from  his  dangerous  position,  and  provided 
for  the  security  of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and 
talents  such  os  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere 
security,  and  henceforth  his  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandisement.  His  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
various  Oreek  cities  upon  the  Macedonian  coast. 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  withdrawn  his 
garrison  from  Ampbipolis,  and  had  declared  it  a [ 
free  city,  because  the  Athenians  had  supported  I 
Argaeus  with  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphipolis, 
and  his  continuing  to  bold  the  place  would  have 
interpoeed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a peace  with  I 
Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  great  | 
importance  to  him.  But  he  bad  never  meant  se> 
riously  to  abandon  this  important  town  ; and  ac- 
corilingly  having  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with 
the  Arophipolitans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town  and 
gained  possession  of  it  in  358.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  no  assistance  to  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip  in  a secret  negotiation  with  the  Athenians, 
led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  willing  to  restore 
the  city  to  them  when  he  had  taken  it,  and  would 
do  so  on  condition  of  their  making  him  master  of 
Pydna.  After  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna,  w'hich  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  him  without  a struggle,  and  the  oequi* 
sition  of  which,  by  bis  own  arms,  and  not  through 
the  Athenians,  gave  him  a pretext  for  declining  to 
stand  by  his  secret  engagement  with  them.  The 
hostile  feeling  wdiich  such  conduct  necessarily 
excited  against  him  at  Athens,  made  it  most  im- 
portant for  him  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  town  of  Oiynthus,  and  to  detach  the 
Olynthians  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly  he 
gave  to  the  Olynthians  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
which  he  took  from  the  Athenians  in  Soon 

after  this,  he  attacked  and  took  a settlement  of 
the  Thosians,  called  Crenides,  and,  having  intro- 
duced into  the  place  a number  of  new  colonists,  he 
immt'd  it  Philippi  after  himself.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  uj*quisition  was,  that  it  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  district.  J’'roni 
this  point  there  it  for  some  time  a {tause  in  the 
active  operatiotu  of  Philip.  In  352  he  took  Me- 
thone  after  a lengthened  siege,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  himtelf  lost  an  eye.  The  capture  of  this 
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place  was  a neceoary  preliminar}*  in  any  movement 
towards  the  S.,  lying  os  it  did  between  him  and 
the  Thcualiait  border.  He  now  marched  into 
Thessaly  to  aid  the  Aleuadae  against  Lycophrun, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherne.  The  Phociani  sent  a force 
to  support  Lycophron,  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  their  general  Onomarchui  slain.  This 
victor)*  gave  Philip  the  ascendancy  in  Thessaly. 
He  established  at  Pherae  what  he  wished  the 
Greeks  to  consider  a fre«  government,  and  then 
advanced  S.-ward  to  Thermopylae.  The  pass, 
however,  he  found  guarded  by  a strong  Athenian 
force,  and  be  was  compelled,  or  at  least  thought  it 
expedient  to  retire.  He  now  turned  bis  arms 
against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
ascendancy  in  that  country  also.  Meanwhile  Philip's 
movements  in  Thessaly  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  real  danger  of  Athens  and 
Greece,  and  his  first  Philippic  (delivered  in  3.^2) 
w'os  his  earliest  attempt  to  rouse  hie  countrymen 
to  energetic  efforts  against  their  enemy;  but  be  did 
not  produce  much  etf^ect  upon  the  Athenians.  In 
349  Philip  commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Cbalcidian 
cities.  Olynthus,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  for 
aid,  and  Demosthenes,  in  his  3 Olynthiac  orations, 
roused  the  people  to  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy,  not  very  vigorous  at  first  and  fruitless  in 
the  end.  In  the  course  of  3 years  Philip  gained 
possession  of  all  the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  the  war 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  capture  of 
Olynthus  itself  in  347.  In  the  following  year 
(34G)  he  concluded  peace  with  the  Athenians. and 
straightway  marched  into  Phocis,  and  brought  the 
Phocion  war  to  on  end.  The  Pbocian  cities  were 
destroyed,  and  their  place  in  the  Amphicironic 
council  was  made  over  to  the  king  of  Mact-donia, 
who  was  appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  Th.  bans 
and  Thessalians,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian 
games.  Killing  as  he  did  over  a barbaric  nation, 
such  a rcci^ition  of  his  Hellenic  character  was  of 
the  greatest  value  to  him,  especially  as  he  looked 
forward  to  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire  in 
the  name  of  Greece,  united  under  him  in  a great 
national  confederacy.  During  the  next  few  years 
Philip  steadily  pursued  his  ambitious  projects. 
From  342  to  340  he  was  eng^d  in  an  expedition 
in  Thrace,  and  attempted  to  bring  under  his  power 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  that  country.  In  the  last 
of  these  years  he  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  and  By- 
xantium;  but  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  viewed 
Philip's  aggrandisement  with  fear  and  alarm,  now 
resolved  to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Phocion 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armament 
destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both  the  cities 
(339).  ' Pliilip  now  proceeded  to  carry  on  war 
against  his  northern  neighbours,  and  seemed  to  give 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  affairs  uf 
Greece.  But  meanwhile  his  hirelings  were  tn'oehe- 
rously  promoting  his  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  339  the  Amphictyons  declared  war 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  haring  taken 
possession  of  a district  of  the  sacred  land  ; but  as 
the  general  tiiey  bad  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Amphictyonic  array  w*as  unable  to  effect 
any  thing  against  the  enemy,  the  Amphictyons  at 
their  next  meeting  in  338  conferred  upon  Philip 
the  command  of  their  army.  Philip  straight- 
way marched  through  Thermopylae  and  teixed 
Elatea.  The  Athenians  heard  of  his  approach  with 
alarm ; they  succeeded,  mainly  through  the  influence 
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of  Demofthenef  in  fonning  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebani ; but  their  united  anny  wae  defeated  by 
Philip  in  the  month  of  Auguit,  S3H,  in  the  deciaire 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dear  for  her 
resistance,  but  Athens  was  treated  with  more 
^votir  than  she  could  hare  expected.  Philip  now 
seemed  to  hare  within  his  reach  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  in- 
Tosion  and  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  a 
congress  held  at  Corinth,  which  was  attended  by 
deputies  from  every  Grecian  sUite  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  Sparta,  war  with  Persia  was  determined 
on,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  national  confederacy. 
In  337  Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the 
most  serious  disturbances  in  his  family.  Olympias 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
from  Macedonia ; and  though  they  returned  home 
soon  afterwards,  they  continued  to  be  on  hostile 
terms  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  his  preparations 
for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  not  neglected,  and 
early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into  Asia,  under  Par- 
mcnioD,  to  draw  over  the  Greek  cities  to  bis  cause. 
But  in  the  sninmer  of  this  year  he  was  murdered 
at  a grand  festival  which  he  held  at  Aegae,  to 
solemnise  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus.  His  murderer  waa  a youth  of 
noble  blood,  ntuned  Pausanias,  who  stabbed  him 
as  be  was  walking  in  the  procession.  The  assassin 
was  immediately  pursued  and  slain  by  tome  of  the 
royal  guards.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  to  hare  been  private  resentment 
against  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in 
Tain  of  a gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Atlalua 
Olympias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  [Olympias.] 
Philip  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
24th  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
the  Great  Philip  had  a great  numlwr  of  wives 
and  concubines.  Asides  Olympias  and  Cleopatra, 
we  may  mention,  1.  his  first  wife  Audata,  an  Illy- 
rian  princess,  and  the  mother  of  Cynane;  2.  Phila, 
sister  of  Derdas  and  Machatas,  a princess  of  Ely- 
miotis;  3.  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of 
Thessalonica ; 4.  Philinna  of  Larissa,  the  mother 
of  Arrhidaeus;  5.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelas,  king 
of  Thrace ; 6.  Ariino£.  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  1., 
king  of  Egypt*  with  whom  she  was  pregnant  when 
she  znarri^  Lagua  To  these  numerous  connections 
temperament  as  well  as  policy  seems  to  have  in- 
clined him.  He  was  strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to 
sensual  enjoyment  of  every  kind;  but  his  passions, 
however  strong,  were  always  kept  in  oubjeetion  to 
his  interests  aod  ambitious  viewa  He  was  fond 
of  science  and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which 
be  appears  to  have  been  liberal ; and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  his  connection  with 
Aristotle.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  political  objects  he 
was.  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous,  and  ever  ready 
to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corruption ; but  when  we 
consider  bis  humanity  and  generous  demeucy,  we 
may  admit  that  he  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage, 
even  morally  speaking,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow- 
conquerors  of  mankind  »HI.  The  name  of  Philip 
was  bestowed  by  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Arr- 
Kidaciis,  the  butard  son  of  Philip  11.,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  accordingly  appears  in  the 
list  of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  111.  For  his 
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life  and  reign  see  Ariuiidabus.  — 17.  Eldest  son 
of  Cassander.  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne, 
U.C.  296.  He  reigned  only  a few  months,  and 
W'os  carried  off  by  a consumptive  disorderly, 
Son  of  Demetrius  II.,  reigned  B.C.  220 — 176.  He 
w'as  only  8 years  old  at  ihe  death  of  his  falb^ 
Demetrius  (229) ; and  the  sovereign  power  was  con- 
sequently assumed  by  his  uncle  Antigonui  Doson, 
who,  though  he  certainly  ruled  as  king  rather  than 
merely  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  was  faithful  to 
the  interest  of  Philip,  to  whom  he  transferred  the 
sovereignty  at  his  death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  own  children.  Philip  was  only  17  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior  to 
his  years.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Achaeans  and  Aralus  by  the  Aetolians,  the  former 
applied  for  aid  to  Philip.  This  was  granted;  and 
for  the  next  3 years  Philip  conducted  with  distin- 
guished succeM  the  war  against  the  Aetolians. 
This  war,  usually  called  the  Social  war,  w'aa 
brought  to  a conclusion  in  217,  and  at  once  gained 
for  Philip  a distinguished  reputation  throughout 
Greece,  while  his  clemency  and  moderation  secured 
him  an  eqiml  measure  of  popularity.  But  a change 
came  over  his  character  soon  after  the  elose  of  the 
Social  war.  He  became  suspicious  and  cruel;  and 
having  become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and 
counsellor  Amtus,  be  caused  him  to  be  removed  by 
a slow  and  secret  poison  in  213.  Meantime  he 
had  beeomc  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans.  In 
215  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal;  but 
he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  any  activity 
against  the  Romans,  who  on  thek  part  were  too 
much  engaged  with  their  formidable  adversary  in 
Italy  to  send  any  powerful  armament  against  the 
Macedonian  king.  In  211  the  war  assumed  a 
new  character  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  by  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians.  It  was 
now  carried  on  with  greater  vigour  and  altematu 
success;  butasPhilip  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  Aetolians,  the  latter  people  made  peace  with 
Philip  in  205.  In  the  coarse  of  the  sante  year  the 
Romans  likewise  concluded  a peace  with  Philip, 
as  they  were  desirous  to  give  their  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  war  in  Africa.  It  is  probable  that 
both  parties  looked  upon  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a suspension  of  hostilities.  Such  was  clearly 
the  view  with  which  the  Romans  bad  accepted  it; 
and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to  carry  out  bis 
views  for  bis  own  aggrandisement  in  Greece,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Roman  alliances  in  that 
countrv’,  but  be  even  sent  a body  of  auxiliaries  to 
the  C^haginians  in  Africa,  who  fought  at  Zazna 
under  Hannibal.  As  soon  ns  the  Homans  had 
brought  the  2nd  Punic  war  to  an  end,  they  again 
declared  war  against  Philip,  200.  This  war  lasted 
between  3 and  4 yean,  and  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  consul  Flamininus 
nt  the  battle  of  C3moscephalae  in  the  autumn  of 
197.  [Flamininu&J  By  the  peace  hnaily  granted 
to  Philip  (196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  his  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  sur- 
render his  whole  fleet  to  the  Homans,  and  limit 
his  standing  army  to  5000  men,  besides  paying  a 
sum  of  1000  talents.  Philip  waa  now  effectually 
humbled,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  all-powerful  republic.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  detenziincd  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  war,  and  began  to  make  active 
preparations  for  this  purpose.  Jlis  declining  years 
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were  embittered  by  the  disputes  between  his  sons 
Perseus  and  Demetrius  ; ftnd  the  former  by  forged 
letters  at  length  persuaded  the  king  that  Demetrius 
\«*us  plotting  against  , bis  life,  and  induced  him  to 
consent  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  prince. 
Philip  was  struck  with  the  deepest  grief  and  re- 
morse, when  lie  afterwards  discovered  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  haunted  by  the  avenging  spirit  of 
Demetrius,  and  died  shortly  after,  iinprecatin? 
cufM^s  UfM>n  Perseus.  Mis  death  took  place  in  179, 
in  the  59th  year  of  Lis  age,  after  a reign  of  nearly 
43  years. 

1 1 [.  Family  of  tla  Marcii  Philipjn, 

1.  Q.  Marcias  Philippas,  praetor  180,  with 
Sicily  ns  his  province,  and  consul  186,  when  he  car- 
ried on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague  Sp.  Pos- 
tumius  Albinus.  He  w*aa  defeated  by  the  enemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Apuani,  and  the  recollection 
of  his  defeat  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the 
saltus  Marcius.  In  169  Philippus  w'as  consul  a 
2nd  time,  and.  carried  on  the  war  in  Macedonia 
against  Perseus,  but  accomplished  notlting  of  im- 
portance. [PsRssus.]  In  1G4,  Philippus  w'os 
censor  with  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  set  up  in  the  city  a new  sun-dial. » 2.  L. 
Marcias  Philippas,  was  a tribune  of  the  piebs, 
104,  when  he  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law, 
and  was  consul  in  91  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  In 
this  year  Pliilipptis  who  belonged  to  the  popular 
}iarty,  opposed  with  the  greutest  vigour  the  mea- 
sures of  the  tribune  Drusus,  who  at  first  enjoyed 
the  full  conhdeuce  of  the  senate.  But  his  oppo- 
sition was  all  in  vain  ; the  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
carried.  Soon  afterwards  Drums  began  to  be  re- 
garded with  mistrust  and  suspicion  ; Philippus 
U'came  reconciled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his  pro- 
p-isition  a senatus  consultuin  was  passed,  declaring 
all  the  laws  of  Drusus  to  be  null  and  void,  as 
having  been  carried  against  the  auspices  [Dru- 
sL'.k]  In  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  Philippus  took  no  part.  He  survived  the 
death  of  Sulla ; and  he  is  mentioned  afterwards 
118  one  of  those  who  advocated  sending  Pompey  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Phi- 
lippus w'as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of 
his  time  (Hor.  Epist.  i.  7.  46).  As  an  orator  he 
was  reckoned  only  inferior  to  Cmssus  and  Anto- 
nius.  He  was  a man  of  luxurious  habits,  which 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify:  his  fish-ponds 
were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  roagniticence 
and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
aloin:  with  those  of  Lucullus  and  Horlensius. 
Besides  his  son,  L.  Philippus,  who  is  spoken  of 
below,  he  had  a slep-son  Gellius  Publtcola  fPuB- 
lilol.v].»3.  L.  UareioB  Pliilippas,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  consul  in  56.  Upon  the  death  of 
C.  Octavius,  the  father  of  Augustus,  Philippus 
married  his  widow  Alia,  and  thus  became  the 
step-fatiter  of  Augustus.  Philippus  was  a timid  , 
m.!!!.  Notwithstanding  his  close  connection  with 
Caesar's  farally,  he  remained  neutral  in  the  civil 
wars;  and  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  ste|>-SQn,  the  young 
Octavius,  from  accepting  the  inheritance  which  the 
dictator  had  left  him.  He  lived  till  bis  step-son 
had  acrjuiied  the  siif»reinacy  of  the  Roman  world. 
He  n-siorod  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a colonnade,  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  under  the  name  of  Porticu$ 
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; Philippi.  {Clari  uiouiHienta  Philippt^  Ov.  Fatt, 
vi,  801.) 

IV,  Emjterors  cf  Home, 

L K.  JolioB  Philippoi  I.,  Homan  emperor 
A.  D.  244—249,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and 
entered  the  Roman  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  high 
rank.  He  accompanied  Gordianus  III.  in  bis  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians;  and  npon  tlic  death 
of  the  excellent  Misitheus  [MisiTllsoa]  be  was 
promoted  to  the  vacant  ofbee  of  praetorian  proefecu 
He  availed  himself  of  the  inHuence  of  his  high 
office  to  excite  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  who 
at  length  assassinated  Gordian,  and  proclaimed 
Philippus  emperor,  244.  Philippus  proclaimed  his 
son  C^sar,  concluded  a disgraceful  peace  w'Uh 
Sapor,  founded  the  city  of  PhilippopKilis,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome.  In  245  he  was  engaged  in 
prosecuting  a successful  war  against  the  Caqii.  on 
the  Danube.  In  248.  rebellions,  hea<led  by  lota- 
' pinus  and  Marimii,  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
the  Hast  and  in  Moesia.  Both  pretenders  spci^dily 
perished,  but  Decius  having  been  despatched  to 
recall  the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  duty,  was 
himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troops,  and  compelled  by  them  to  march  upon  lu&ly. 
Philippus  having  gone  forth  to  encounter  bis  riv;d, 
w'os  slain  near  Verona  either  in  battle  or  by  hts  ow  n 
soldiers.  The  great  domestic  event  of  the  reign  of 
Philippus  was  the  exhibition  of  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  with  even  more  thim  the 
ordinary  degree  of  splendour,  since  Rome  liad  now, 
according  to  the  received  tradition,  attained  the 
thousandth  year  of  her  existence  (a.  D.  248). » 
2.  M.  Julius  Philippus  n.,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  a b>y  of  7 at  the  accession  (244)  of  his  father, 
by  whom  he  was  procLtimed  Caesar,  and  3 years 
afterwards  (247)  received  the  title  of  Augustus. 
In  249  he  was  slain,  according  to  Zosimus,  at  the 
battle  of  Verona,  or  murdered,  according  to  Victor, 
at  Home  by  the  praetorians,  when  intelligence 
arrived  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor. 

V.  Lilerary. 

1.  or  Medma,  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  a Greek  astro- 
nomer, and  a disciple  of  Plain.  His  observations, 
which  were  made  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in 
l/ocris,  were  used  by  tbe  astronomers  Hipparchus, 
Oeminusthe  Rhodian,  and  Ptolemy.— 2.  OfTlies- 
salouica,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  who,  besides  com- 
posing a large  iiumWr  of  epigrams  himself,  coro- 
piltnl  otic  of  the  ancient  Gret‘k  Anthologies.  Thu 
whole  number  of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  90;  but  of  these,  6 
(Nos.  36 — 4l)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucillius 
and  a few  others  are  inamfeslly  borrow-ed  from 
earlier  ]>oets.  W'hile  others  are  mere  imitations. 
The  (*A»'6oAo7ta)  of  Philip,  in  imitation 

of  that  of  Meleager,  ond  as  a sort  of  supplement 
to  it,  contains  cliiedy  the  epigrams  of  poets  who 
lived  in,  or  shortly  before,  the  lime  of  Philip.  The 
earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to  be  Philodcnmv  tho 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  the  latest  Autouiedon, 
who  probably  flourished  under  Nena.  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  Philip  flourished  under  Trajan. 

Philiaoua  (^(AIokoi).  1.  An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Middle  Comedv,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He 
mutt  have  flourished  about  b.  c.  400,  or  a little  later, 
as  his  portrait  w'os  painted  by  Parrhasius.  — 2.  Of 
Miletus,  an  orator  or  rhetorician,  and  the  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  w'rotc  a life  of  tiie  orator  Lycurgus, 
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and  an  epitaph  on  Lrftias.«»3.  Of  Aegina,  a crnie 
philoMpher,  was  the  disciple  of  Dio^tfiies  the  Cynic, 
and  the  teacher  of  Alexander  in  gnimnjar.«4.  Of 
Corcyra,  a distinguithed  tmuic  poet,  and  one  of 
the  7 who  formed  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandria, 
wai  aUo  a priest  of  Dionysus,  and  in  that  chamclcr 
he  was  present  at  the  coronation  proceuioii  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  B.C.  284.  He  wrote  42 
dramas. 5.  Of  Rhodes,  a sculptor,  aereial  of 
whose  works  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
adjoining  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Home.  One  of 
these  statues  >vas  that  of  tlie  (;od  himself : the 
others  were  LAtona  and  Diana,  the  9 Muses,  and 
another  statue  of  Apollo,  without  dra}»en>*.  He 
probably  lived  about  b.  c.  148.  The  group  of 
Muses,  found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  'rivoli,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a copy  of  that  of  PhiHscus. 
Otiicn  take  the  beautiful  statue  at  Florence,  known 
as  the  Apollino,  for  the  naked  Apollo  of  Philiscus. 
Fhilutbiae  Fossoo.  [ Pa  mts.  ] 

PhilisUon  (4iAurrW).  1.  Of  Nicaea  or  Mag- 
nesia, a mimographer,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  about  a.  d.  7.  He  was  an  actor,  as 
well  as  a wTiter  of  mimes,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
of  excessive  Iaughtcr.~2.  A physician,  bom  either 
at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  or  at  l/ocri 
Epixephrrii  in  Italy,  was  tutor  to  the  physician 
Chr\’sippus  of  Cnidos  and  the  astronomer  and  phy- 
sician Eudoxus,  and  therefore  must  have  lived  in 
the  4th  century  B.  c. 

PMliattu  (4iAi<rros),  a Syracusan,  son  of  Ar- 
chonides  or  Archomenides,  w*as  bom  probably 
about  B.  c.  435.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  obtain- 
ing the  supreme  power,  and  stood  to  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  tyrant,  that  the  latter  entrusted  him 
with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse. . But 
at  a late-T  period  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  consent,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  broUter  Lrptines,  and  was  in 
consequence  banished  from  Sicily.  He  at  first  re- 
tired to  Tburii,  but  afterwards  established  himself 
at  Adria,  where  he  composed  the  historical  w'ork 
which  hat  given  celebrity  to  his  name.  Ho  w'as 
recalled  from  exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius  soon 
after  his  accession,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  latter. 
He  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  his  fonner  friends,  and  not  only  caused  Plato 
to  be  sent  back  to  Athena,  but  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded iu  effecting  the  banishment  of  Dion  aNo. 
Phiiistus  was  unfortunately  absent  from  Sicily, 
witeu  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and  made 
Itini'elf  master  of  Syracuse,  B.  c.  336.  He  aftcr- 
w’ords  raised  a pow'erful  fleet,  with  which  he  gave 
battle  to  the  Sjracuiaoa,  but  having  been  de- 
feated, and  finding  himself  cut  oif  from  all  hopes 
of  escape,  be  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  iiands  of  bis  enraged  countrymen. 
Phiiistus  wrote  a history  of  Sicily,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  historical  xvorks  of  antiquity, 
though  unfortunately  only  a few  fragments  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  2 portions, 
which  might  be  regarded  either  as  2 separate 
works,  or  as  ports  of  one  great  whole,  a circum- 
stance which  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the 
•tateraeuts  of  the  number  of  books  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  first  7 books  comprised  the  general 
history  of  Sicily,  conuneucing  liom  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigontum 
by  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.406.  The  2nd  part, 
which  formed  a sequel  to  the  1st,  contained  the 
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history  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  4 books,  and  that 
of  the  younger  in  2 : the  latter  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. In  point  of  style  Phiiistus  is  represented 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  ns  imi- 
tating and  even  closely  resembling  Thucydides, 
though  still  falling  for  short  of  his  great  model. 
The  fragments  of  Phiiistus  have  been  collected  by 
Goeller  in  an  appendix  to  his  work,  De  .Situ  d 
Ori^ne  Stfruettsarum^  Lips.  1818,  and  by  C.  MUl- 
ler,  in  the  Froffinenia  Huioricorum  Gntecorun^ 
Paris,  1841. 

Fbilo  (4tAcsv).  1.  An  Academic  philosopher, 
W'as  a native  of  lAritsa  and  a disciple  of  Clitoma- 
chus.  After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mithri- 
dates  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  at  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had  Cicero 
as  one  of  his  hearers.^  3.  Byblioi,  also  called 
IlsRSNtviL'a  Bvbliuk,  a Roman  grammarian,  and 
A native  of  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  as  his  patronymic 
indicates,  was  bom  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
lived  to  a good  old  age,  having  written  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  He  wrote  many  works,  which  are 
cited  by  Suidas  and  others  ; but  his  name  is  chiefly 
memorable  by  his  translation  of  the  writings  of 
the  Phoenician  Sanchuniathon,  of  which  consider- 
able fragments  have  been  preserved  bv  Eu^t'bius. 
[Sanchuniathon.]  Of  Byiaatuun,  n cele- 
brated mechanician,  and  a contemporary  of  Ctesi- 
bius,  flourished  about  b.c.  146.  He  wrote  a work 
on  military  engineering,  of  which  the  4tb  and  5th 
books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  printed  in 
I the  IVierKm  AfafkemtUieontm  Opei-a^  of  Thevenot, 

: Paris,  1693.  There  is  also  atlributod  to  this  Philo 
a work  Cht  the  S<tvn  )Vonders  of  th$  WoHd ; but 
tliis  work  must  have  been  written  at  a bter  time. 
The  7 wonders  are  the  Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympins,  the  Walls  of 
Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of 
Arieiuis  at  Ephesus,  and,  we  may  presume,  from 
the  prooemium,  the  Mausoleum  ; but  the  lost  is 
entirely  wanting,  and  wc  have  only  a fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.  Edited  by  Orelli,  Lips. 
1816.  — 4.  JudMUt,  the  Jew,  was  bora  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  descended  from  a priestly  family  of 
distinction.  He  had  already  reached  an  advanced 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (a.  D.  40)  on  an  em- 
liassy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure 
the  revocation  of  the  decree  which  exacted  from 
the  Jew’s  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror. Wo  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Philo  worthy  of  record.  His  most  important  works 
treat  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  are  generally 
cited  under  different  titles.  His  great  object  was 
to  reconcile  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out 
the  conformity  between  the  two.  He  maintained 
that  the  fundamental  truths  of  Greek  philosophy 
were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation  ; and  in 
order  to  make  the  Utter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretatioii  of  the  books  of  Moses.  Philo  may  there- 
fore lie  regarded  as  aprecursorof  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Mangey,  bond.  1742,  2 vols.  fo,  — 6.  A Hega- 
rian  philosopher,  w*ns  a disciple  of  Diodorus  Cro- 
nus, and  a friend  of  Zeno. — 6.  Of  Tami  in  Cili' 
cia,  a celebrated  physician,  frequently  quoted  by 
Oale^  and  others. —7.  Artistf.  (1 ).  Son  of  Anti- 
pater,  a statuary  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  mode  the  statue  of  Hephae- 
siion,  and  alio  tho  statue  of  Zeus  Ourios,  which 
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stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dotponiis  near  Chalcedon,  and  fonned  an 
important  landmark  for  sailors.  It  was  still  p^- 
feet  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (ta  Vtrr.  iv.  58),  and  the 
base  has  been  prci^n'cd  to  modem  times,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  8 elegiac  verse*.  — (2.)  A very 
eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alexander.  He  built  for 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  about  B.a  318,  the  portico 
of  12  Doric  columns  to  the  great  temple  at  Kleusis. 
He  also  constructed  for  the  Athenians,  under  the 
administration  of  Lycurgns,  a basin  (ormanieii/a- 
riHtn)  in  the  Piraeus,  in  which  1000  ships  could 
lie.  This  work,  which  excited  the  greatest  admi* 
ration,  was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Sulla. 

Philo,  Q.  Puhlillus,  a distinguished  general  in 
the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  auther  of  one  of  the 
great  reforms  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He  was 
consul  B.a  339,  with  XL  Aemilius  Mamercinus, 
and  defeated  the  Latins,  over  whom  he  triumphed. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  dictator  by 
liis  colleague  Aemilius  hlamercinus,  and,  as  such, 
proposed  the  celebrated  PiAIUum  which 

abolished  the  power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of 
the  curiae,  and  elevated  the  plebeians  to  on  equality 
with  the  patricians  for  all  practical  purposes.  {Diet, 
of  Auliq.  art  PuUi/iae  X^-s.)  In  337  Philo  was 
the  1st  plebeian  praetor,  and  in  332  he  was  censor 
with  Sp.  Postumiu*  Albinus.  In  327  he  was  con- 
sul a 2nd  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  S.  of 
Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command  for  the 
following  year  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  the  1st 
instance  in  Roman  history  in  which  a person  was 
invested  w'ith  proconsular  power.  lie  took  Palae- 
polii  in  32G.  In  320  he  was  consul  a 3rd  time, 
with  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  the  Samnites. 

Philo,  L.  YetarluB.  L L,  consul  B.a  220, 
with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  ; dictator  217  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  comitia ; and  censor  210 
with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  oflice.~2.  L.,  praetor  209  with  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  as  his  province.  In  207  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Liviui  Salinator  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdrubal.  In  206  he  was 
consul  w'ith  Q.  Caecilius  Metelliis,  and  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
against  Hannibal  in  Brutlium.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zoma, 
202,  a*ns  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  news  of 
llannibars  defeat 

Philboharea  (^lAoxapijr),  a distinguished 
painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  the 
modem  writers  on  art  to  be  the  some  person  as 
the  brother  of  Aeschines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
formances Demosthenes  speaks  contemptuously, 
but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  diatin- 
guisbed  painters. 

PhilSohfinu  (♦lAdxopot),  a celebrated  Athe- 
nian writer,  chiefly  known  by  his  AUhis^  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attica. 
He  w as  a person  of  considerable  importance  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Amigonus 
Gonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possession  of 
Athens,  about  B.a  260.  Uis  Atthis  consisted  of 
1 7 books,  and  related  the  history  of  Attica,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theot, 
B.  a 261.  The  work  is  frequently  quoted  by  the 
scholiasts,  lexicographers,  as  well  as  other  later 
authors.  Ue  also  wrote  ntanj  other  works,  the 
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title*  of  which  are  preferred  by  Suidas  and  the 
grammarians.  The  fragments  of  Philochonis  hare 
been  published  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  1811,  and  by 
Muller,  Paris,  1841. 

Fhil5«lM  (^lAoeX^s),  an  AUienisn  tragic  poet, 
the  sister's  son  of  Aeschylus;  his  father's  name 
w:<B  Pbilopithes.  He  is  said  to  have  composed 
100  tragediea  In  the  general  character  of  his 
plays  be  was  an  imitator  of  Aeschylus ; and  that 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  bis  great  master,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  gained  a victory 
over  Sophocles,  when  the  latter  exhibited  hi* 
Otdipm  Tyratmu*^  B.a  429.  Philocles  wa*  fre- 
quently ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets. 

PbIloc3r&tM  an  Athenian  orator, 

was  one  of  the  venal  supporters  of  Philip  in  oppo- 
sition to  Demosthenes. 

PhUootetes  a son  of  Poeas 

( whence  he  is  called  PoeaniiaJes^  Ov.  Mei.  x lii.  3 1 3) 
and  Demonassa,  the  most  celebrated  archer  in  tlie 
Trojan  war.  He  led  the  warriors  from  Methone, 
Thaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Olison,  against  Troy, 
in  7 ships.  But  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  left 
behind  by  his  men  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  be- 
cause he  was  ill  of  a wound  which  he  had  received 
from  the  bite  of  a snake ; and  Medon,  the  son  of 
Oileus  and  Hbene,  undertook  the  command  of  his 
troops.  This  is  all  that  the  Homeric  poems  relate 
of  Philoctetes,  with  the  addition  that  he  returned 
home  in  safety ; but  the  cv’clic  and  tragic  poets 
have  added  numerous  details  to  the  story.  Thus 
they  relate  that  he  was  the  friend  and  armour^ 
bearer  of  Hercules,  who  instructed  him  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him  bis  bow, 
with  the  poisoned  arrows.  These  presents  were  a 
reward  for  his  having  erected  and  set  6re  to  the 
pile  on  Mt  Oeta,  where  Hercules  burnt  himself. 
Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
and  thus  took  part  in  the  Trojan  w*ar.  On  his 
voyage  to  Troy,  while  staying  in  the  island  of 
Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a snake.  This  misfor- 
tune happened  to  him  when  he  was  showing  to  the 
Greeks  the  altar  of  Athena  Chryse,  or  while  he 
w'As  looking  at  the  tomb  of  Troilus  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Thymbraeui,  or  as  he  was  pointing  out 
to  his  companions  the  altar  of  Hercules.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  noc 
indicted  by  a serpent,  but  by  his  ow'r  poisoned 
arrows.  I'he  wound  is  said  to  have  become  ulcer- 
ated, and  to  have  produced  such  an  intolemblo 
stench  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  advice  of  Ulysses, 
abandoned  Philoctetes  and  left  him  alone  on  the 
solitary  const  of  Lemnos.  He  remained  in  this  island 
till  the  loth  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes  came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  He  accompanied 
these  heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Apollo 
sent  him  into  a deep  sleep,  during  which  Machaon 
(or  Podalirius,  or  both,  or  Aescubpius  himself) 
cut  out  the  wound,  washed  it  with  wine,  and  ap- 
plied healing  herl>s  to  it.  Philoctetes  was  thus 
cured,  and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  whereupon  Troy 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Greeks.  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled,  and  built  Petelia 
and  Crimissa.  In  the  latter  place  he  founded  a 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  Alaeua,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  bow, 

PblU^Smtui  of  Gadara,  in  Pa- 

lestine, an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  cpigrammati* 
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poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The  Greek  An* 
tholoffy  contains  34  of  hit  Epi^^raroi,  which  arc 
chiefly  of  a light  and  amatory  character,  and  which 
quite  bear  out  Cicero's  statements  conceniing  the 
licentiousness  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manner.  (Cic.  ta  Pi$.  28,  29.)  Philodemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Horace  (.Sx/.  l 2.  121.) 

FtuloI&Of  (^lAdAoof),  a distingxiished  Pythap 
goreoj)  philosopher,  was  a native  of  Croton  or  Ta> 
rentom.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
the  instructor  of  Simmias  and  Cebes  at  Thebes, 
where  he  appears  to  have  lived  many  years.  Py- 
thagoras and  his  earliest  successors  did  not  commit 
any  of  their  doctrines  to  writing ; and  the  first 
publication  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  is  pretty 
nniforniiy  attributed  to  Philulnus.  He  composed 
a work  on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  3 books, 
which  Plato  is  said  to  have  procunkl  at  the  cost  of 
loo  minae  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  time  in 
deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story  repre- 
sent Plato  as  purchasing  it  himself  from  Philolaus 
or  his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato  is  said  to 
have  derived  from  this  work  the  greater  part  of 
bis  Tintaens. 

PhDSmila  {^iXofvhka)^  daughter  of  king  Pan- 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonoured  by  her 
brotber-in-laa'  Tereus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
nightingale.  The  storv  is  given  under  Tsrius. 

PhU5mUliim  or  Philomilnm  or  I 

in  the  Pisidian  dialect  ^lAofivfS^ ; ^iAo;iT)A«vs, 
Philomelensis  or  Philomeliensis:  prob.  AJe-SUhr^ 
Ru.),  a city  of  Phrygia  Parorios,  on  the  borders  of 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  said  to  have  been  named 
from  the  numbers  of  nightingales  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Cicero. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under 
Constantine,  it  belonged  to  Pisidia.  It  is  still 
found  meiitiniied  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  by 
the  name  of  Philomene. 

PlulomSlni  (^lAd/ii^Aot),  a general  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  was  the  person 
who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  seize  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of  the  temple 
to  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
Amphictyonic  forces,^  B.  c.  367.  He  commanded 
the  Phocians  during  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
but  was  slain  in  battle  in  353.  11c  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  his  brother  Onomarchus. 

Phildnldes  (^iAwWtfijs),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
Philonides  W'as  an  actor  of  Aristophanes,  who  is 
said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to  Callistrntus 
his  chief  characters : but  the  best  uiudeni  critics 
have  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  statement, 
and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  several 
of  the  plays  of  .Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in 
the  names  of  CalHstratus  and  Philonides.  We 
b’arn  from  Aristophanes  himself,  not  only  the  fact 
that  he  brought  out  his  early  plays  in  the  names  of 
other  poets,  but  also  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In 
the  ParuUisis  of  the  Knights  (v.  5l4),  he  states 
that  he  had  pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  of 
thought,  but  from  a sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
profession,  and  from  a fear  that  he  might  suffer 
from  that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
bad  shown  toa'nrds  other  poets,  as  Magnes,  Crates, 
and  Cratinus.  It  appears  that  .Aristophanes  used 
the  name  of  Philonides,  probably,  for  the  Cloud§^ 
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and  certainly  for  the  H'atpt,  the  Proapon^  tbs 
Atnpkiaraia,  and  the /’Vqgr.  The  ZAie/a'e.s,  the 
Babyioniun$t  the  Aeiarmuns^  the  Bird*^  and  the 
Lysi$traia^  were  brought  ont  in  the  name  of  Callis- 
tmtus.  Of  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the 
only  ones  which  he  is  known  to  have  brought  out 
in  his  own  name  are  the  Knighii^  the  Ptace^  and 
the  Plutu$. 

Fhlldndme.  [Tis’is.] 

FbUSpoemen  (4tAovoffii)>'),  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
produced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  independ- 
ence. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  infuse 
among  the  Aebaeans  a military  spirit,  and  thereby 
to  establish  their  independence  on  a 6rm  and 
lasting  basis.  He  was  the  son  of  Craugis,  a dis- 
tinguished man  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  br<rn  about 
B.  c.  252.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  brought  np  by  Cleander,  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  Mantinea,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  city,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolis. 
He  received  instruction  from  Eedemus  and  Demo- 
pbanes,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the  Aciidemic 
philosophy  under  Arcesilaus.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  distinguished  by  bis  love  of  arms  and  his 
bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first  occurs 
in  history  in  b.  c.  222,  wlicn  Megalopolis  was 
taken  by  Cleomenes,  and  in  the  following  year 
(221)  he  fought  with  conspicuous  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Sellosia,  in  which  Cleomenes  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  In  order  to  gain  additional  mi- 
litary experience,  he  soon  afterwards  sailed  to 
Crete,  and  sen*ed  for  some  years  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  cities  of  that  island.  On  his  return  to 
bis  native  country,  in  210,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Achaean  cavalry' ; and  in  208  he 
was  elected  strntegus,  or  general  of  the  Achaean 
league.  In  this  year  be  defeated  Machanidas, 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  slew  him  in  battle  with 
his  own  hand.  In  201  he  was  again  elected  ge- 
neral of  the  league,  when  be  defeated  Nabis,  who 
' had  succeeded  Machanidas  as  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
I mon.  Soon  afterwards  Philopoemen  took  another 
voyage  to  Crete,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
forces  of  Gortyna.  He  did  not  return  to  Pelopon- 
nesus till  1 94.  He  was  made  general  of  the  league 
in  192,  when  he  again  defeated  Nabis,  w*ho  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  some  Aetoiian 
mercenaries.  Philopoemen  was  reelected  general 
of  the  league  several  times  afterwards;  but  the 
state  of  Greece  did  not  ailSrd  him  much  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  abilities. 
The  Romans  were  now  in  fact  the  masters  of 
Greece,  and  Philopoemen  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  madness  to  ofifer  open  resistance  to 
their  authority.  At  the  some  time  as  the  RomaiiH 
still  recognised  in  words  the  independence  of  the 
league,  Philopoemen  offered  a resolute  resistance  to 
all  their  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  whenever  he  conld  do  so  without  affording 
them  any  pretext  for  war.  In  188,  when  he  was 
general  of  the  league,  he  took  Sparm,  and  treated 
it  with  the  greatest  severity.  He  razed  the  walls 
and  fortifications  of  the  city,  abolished  tbo  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgns,  and  compelled  the  citizens  to 
adopt  the  Achaeaif  laws  in  their  stead.  In  183 
the  Meaaenians  revolted  from  the  Achaean  league. 
Philopoemen,  who  was  general  of  the  league  fur 
the  8th  time,  hastily  collected  a body  of  cavalry, 
and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fell  in  with 
a lo^  body  of  Messeaian  troopa,  by  whom  he 
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was  takf^n  prisoner,  ind  carried  to  Messene.  Here 
he  was  thrown  into  a dungeon,  and  was  compelled 
by  Dinocrates  to  drink  poison.  The  news  of  his 
death  hlled  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  with  grief 
and  rage.  An  assembly  was  immediately  held  at 
Megalopolis;  Lycortas  was  chosen  genertU;  and  in 
the  following  year,  he  invaded  Messenia,  which 
was  laid  w*oste  far  and  w'ide  ; Dinocrates  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  The  remains  of  Philopocrocn  were 
conveyed  to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procesfion;  and 
the  um  which  contained  the  ashes  was  carried  by 
the  historian  Polybius.  His  remains  were  then 
interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honours  ; and 
soon  afterwards  statues  of  him  were  enacted  in 
most  of  the  towms  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league. 

PhiIost5phiLnuB  (^<Xo<rre^>ayos),  of  Cyrene,  an 
Alexandrian  writer  of  history  and  geography,  the 
friend  or  diKiple  of  Callimachus,  tiourislied  under 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  about  B.C  249. 

PllUoitOrglus  (^iXo(rr(ig7<or),  a native  of  Ro- 
rissus  in  Cappadocia,  was  born  about  a.  d.  358. 
He  wTote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  heresy 
of  Arius  in  300,  down  to  425.  Philostorgius  was 
an  Arian,  which  is  prob-ibly  the  reason  why  his 
w'ork  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It  was  originally 
in  12  books;  and  we  still  possess  an  abstract  of  it, 
made  by  Phntius. 

Philostr&tni  (^lAdorparor),  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there  are 
mentioned  3 persons  in  the  history'  of  Greek  lite- 
rature. 1.  Soil  of  Verus,  taught  at  Athens  ; but 
wo  know  nothing  about  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given  by  Suidos.  He 
could  not  however  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Suidas,  since  his  son 
was  not  born  till  the  latter  port  of  the  2nd  century, 
i— 2.  Flavitu  Pliiloitratui,  son  of  the  preceding, 
nnd  the  most  eminent  of  the  3,  w.i8  bom  about 
A.  D.  182.  He  studied  nnd  taught  at  Athens,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  youngt  r Philostratus  [No.  3],  who  more 
usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lemninn.  Flavius 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men,  whom  the 
philosophic  Julia  Domna,  the  w'ife  of  Severus,  had 
drawn  around  her.  It  was  at  her  desire  that  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius.  He  was  alive  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philippas  (244 — 249).  The 
following  works  of  Philostratus  have  come  down 
to  us:  — 1.  The  Life  r\f  ApoUoniu*  of  Tyann  (rd 
h rhifTvavia  AvoXAwnor),  in  8 books.  [See 
Apollonius,  No.  7.]  — 2,  Lives  (f  (he  Sojihists 
(Bi'ot  ^tKptffTuy),  in  2 books,  contains  the  history 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
sophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality 
sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Oorgias, 
and  comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Pliilo- 
strains  in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  3.  Heroica 
or  Jiertflcua  (‘HpwtKa,  'Hpw(K^r),  is  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue,  nnd  gives  an  account  of  the 
heroes  engagwl  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imapneg 
(EiVdxcf),  in  2 books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
paintings.  This  is  the  author's  most  pleasing  work, 
exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  )x>wer  and 
variety  of  dcline.ation,  and  n rich  exuberance  of 
style.  5.  Episi^Mae  (’EwnrroAai),  73  in  number, 
chiefly  amatory.  The  best  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  Philostratus  are  by  Oleariuis  Lips.  1709, 
ond  by  Kayser,  Turic.  1844. » 3.  PMlOftrataf, 
the  younger,  usually  called  the  Lcmnian,  os  men- 
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tioned  above,  was  a son  of  Nervianns  and  of  a 
daughter  of  Flavius  Philostratus,  but  it  erroneously 
called  by  Suidas  a son-in-law  of  the  latter,  lie 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  his  grandfather  and  of 
the  sophist  Hippodromui,  nnd  had  obtained  sufli* 
cient  distinction  at  the  early  age  of  24  to  receive 
exemption  from  taxes.  He  visited  Rome,  hut 
he  taught  at  Athens,  and  died  in  Lemnos.  He 
wrote  several  works,  and  among  others  one 
entitled  Imacfines^  in  imitation  of  his  grandfather's 
work  with  the  same  title,  of  which  a portion  is  still 
extanL 

.PhBdtas  (♦lAfl^raO,  son  of  Parmcnion,  enjoyed 
a high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  the  halpoi^  or  native  Macedonian  cavaliy*.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  uf  the  Ora- 
nicus  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other  occasions;  but 
in  a.  c.  330,  while  the  army  was  in  Drangiano,  he 
was  accused  of  being  pri^'y  to  a plot  which  had 
been  formed  by  a Macedonian,  named  Dimnus, 
against  the  king's  life.  There  was  no  proof  of  his 
guilt;  but  a confession  was  wnuig  from  him  by 
the  torture,  and  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  troo(>s 
after  the  Macedonian  custom.  [Parmekio.n.J 

FlulSttmiiS  (^iAdrt/io$),  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and  fellow-pupil  of 
Herophilus,  lived  in  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  b.  c. 

^hBoz5zmi  (^iAd(«>'or).  X.  A Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccas  in  321. -•2.  Of 
Cythera,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dithyrambic 
! poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  B.  c.  435  and  died  380, 
at  the  age  of  53.  He  was  reduced  to  slaverv*  in 
his  youth,  and  was  bought  by  the  lyric  poet  Me- 
lanippides,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in  dithy- 
rambic poetr}’.  After  residing  some  years  at 
Athens,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  where  he  speedily 
obtained  the  favour  of  Dionysius,  and  took  up  bis 
abode  at  his  court  But  soon  afterwards  he  offended 
Dionysius,  and  was  cost  into  prison ; >ui  act  of 
oppression  which  most  writers  ascribe  to  the 
Wounded  vanity  of  the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Phi- 
loxenus  not  only  refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being 
asked  to  revise  one  of  them,  said  that  the  be&t 
way  of  correcting  it  would  be  to  draw  a black  line 
through  the  whole  paper.  .Another  account  ascr:b««8 
his  disgrace  to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the 
tyrant's  mistress  Galatea ; bnt  this  looks  like  a 
fiction,  arising  out  of  a misunderstanding  of  the 
object  of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea. 
After  some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  outwardly  to  the  favour  of  Dionysius;  but 
he  finally  left  his  court,  nnd  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephesus. — Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenus  by  far  the  most  important 
was  his  C^ops  or  Galatea^  the  loss  of  which  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  Philoxenus  also  wrote 
another  poem,  entitled  Dtipnnn  (AsTn'oK)  or  the 
Itcinquet^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  mo6t 
popular  of  bis  works,  and  of  which  we  have  more 
fragments  than  of  any  other.  This  poem  was  a 
most  minute  and  satirical  di-scription  of  a banquet, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  luxury' 
of  the  court  of  Dionysius.  Philoxenus  w*as  included 
in  the  attacks  which  the  comic  poets  made  on  nil 
the  musicians  of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  music ; but  we  liave 
abundant  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  both  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death.  3.  The  Leucadizm,  lived  at  Athens  about 
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the  tame  time  as  Philoxenus  of  Crthera,  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the  gram- 
marians. Like  his  more  celebrated  namesake,  the 
Leuendian  was  ridiculed  by  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a part  of  his  life 
in  Sicily.  The  Leucadian  was  a most  notorious 
parasite,  glutton,  and  effeminate  dcb.iucheo  ; but 
he  seems  also  to  have  had  great  wit  and  good- 
humour,  which  made  him  a favourite  at  the 
tables  which  he  frequented.  — 4.  A celebrated 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  taught  at  Home, 
and  wrote  on  Homrr,  on  the  Ionic  and  Laronicin 
dialects,  and  several  other  grammatical  works, 
among  which  was  a 6Vos*/ry,  which  was  edited  by 
H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1573.  — 6.  An  Aegyptian 
snrgeon,  who  wrote  several  valuable  volumes  on 
supgety.  He  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ— 8.  A fxiinter  of  Eretria,  the 
disciple  of  Nicomachus,  who  painted  for  Cassaiider 
a Iwiltle  of  Alexander  with  Darius. 

Phillis,  Fnrltis.  1.  P.,  w*as  consul  b.  c.  2*2.3 
with  C.  Flaminius,  and  accompanied  his  colleague 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Oauls  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  He  was  praetor  216,  when  he  commanded 
the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Africa.  In 
214  he  was  censor  with  M.  Atilius  Uegulus,  but 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. — 8. 
L.,  consul  136,  received  Spain  as  his  province,  and 
was  commissioned  by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Numantines  C.  Hostilitis  Mancinus,  the  consul 
of  the  preceding  year.  Philut,  like  his  contempo- 
raries Scipio  Africanns  the  younger  and  Laelins, 
was  fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement.  He 
IS  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogue  De  Hfpuitliett. 

Philylllns  (4tAvAAios),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belongs  to  the  hitter  part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and 
the  iM^inning  of  the  Middle. 

Phil^riXs  (^lAvgr^tt : prob.  the  little  island  off 
C.  Zf/rtk,  E.  of  A'ents«n/-.4</a),  an  island  off  the 
N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Pomu*).  E.  of  the  country 
of  the  Mosynoeci,  and  near  the  promontory  of 
Zephyrium  {Zf/rth\,  where  Chiron  was  nurtured 
by  his  mother  Philyra, 

Philjhrei  (4i'Aup«9),  a people  on  the  coast  of 
Pontiis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  PitiLY- 

KBl.S. 

Pbinetis  (4o«fi's).  1.  Son  of  Belns  and  An- 1 
ehinoe,  and  brother  of  Cephetis.  He  wtu  slain  by 
Perseus.  For  details  tec  Andromeda  and  Pbr- 
sBL’8.  — 8.  Son  of  Agenor,  and  king  of  Salmy- 
dfssus  in  Thrace.  He  was  first  nuirried  to  Clen- 
pitra,  the  daughter  of  Bonaa  and  Orithyia,  by 
whom  he  had  2 children,  Oryithiis  (Oarthus)  and  j 
(Tanibis  • but  their  names  arc  different  in  the 
different  legends:  Ovid  calls  them  Polydectus  and 
Polydorus.  Afterwards  he  w*as  married  to  Idaea 
(some  call  her  Dia,  Kurytia,or  Idothea),  by  whom 
he  again  had  2 sons,  Thvnus  and  Mtariandynns. 
— Piiineus  was  a blind  soothsayer,  who  bad  re- 
ceived his  prophetic  powers  from  Apollo;  but  the 
cause  of  his  bliiidness  is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts. 
He  is  most  celebrated  on  account  of  his  being 
tormented  by  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
gr>ds  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty  I 
towards  his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His  second  | 
wife  falsely  accused  them  of  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  virtue,  whereupon  Phineus  put  out 
their  eyes,  or,  according  to  others,  exposed  them 
to  bo  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  ordered  them  to 
be  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  theu  to  be  scourged. 
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Whenever  a meal  was  placed  before  Phineus,  the 
Harpies  darted  down  fritm  the  air  and  carried  it  off ; 
later  wrilersadd  that  they  cither  devoured  the  f-iod 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Wlieu 
the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Phineus  promise<l  to 
initnict  them  ri'specting  their  voyage,  if  they  would 
deliver  him  from  the  monsters.  This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Bore.*ia,  and  brothers 
of  Cleopatra.  [See  p.  76,  a.]  Phineus  now  ex- 
plained to  the  Argonauts  the  further  course  they 
had  to  take,  and  especially  cautioned  them  against 
the  .Symplogndes.  Acconling  to  another  storv  the 
Argonauts,  oa  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refused.  A battle  ihere- 
ujK>n  ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  slain  by  Her- 
cules. The  latter  also  delivered  Cleopotra  from  her 
confinement,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  the  sons 
of  Phineus ; and  on  their  advice  he  also  si  nt  the 
second  wife  of  Phineus  back  to  her  father,  who 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  traditions, 
lastly,  state  that  Phineus  w-ns  killed  by  Bortas,  or 
that  he  was  carried  off  by  the  Harpies  into  tho 
country  of  the  Bistones  or  Mtlchessians.  Those 
accounts  in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  have  put  nut 
the  eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  had  their  sight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  Borens,  or  by  Ae- 
sculapius. 

Phizi5p61is  (♦o’dwoA(f),  a town  in  Thrace  on 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
porus. 

Phi&tlai  (♦irrfas).  1.  A Pythagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details  see  Damos.— 8. 
Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his  power 
over  that  city  during  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  deoth  of  Agathocles  (r,  c.  28*>.)  Ho 
founded  a new  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  t:» 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  whither  he  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  (ram  Gela,  which  he 
raxed  to  the  ground. 

Fhintoiiit  Inaftla  (Itola  Fipo%  an  island 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

PhlSgethou  (♦AtT^fle**'),  I e.  the  flaming,  a 
river  in  the  lower  worid,  in  whose  chaniu-1  flowed 
flames  instead  of  water. 

Phlegnn  (♦A4‘>fc»i»),  a native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
was  a freedman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  whom  ho 
survived.  The  only  2 works  of  Phlegon  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  a small  treatise  on 
wonderful  events  (Ilfpl  Bavfuurittv)^  and  anollier 
short  treatise  on  long-lived  persons  (Hcpl  ftatepo- 
4iwe),  which  gives  a list  of  persons  in  Italy  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  a hundred  years  and  up- 
wards. Besides  these  2 works  Phlegnn  wrote 
many  others,  of  which  the  most  important  was  on 
account  of  the  Olympiads  in  17  books,  from  01.  1 
to  01.  2*29  (a.  d.  137).  The  best  edition  of  Phlegon 
is  by  Westennann  in  his  F<irudo*ograjahi^  Bruiis- 
vig.  1839. 

Phlegra.  [Pallrnb.] 

Phlegraai  Campi  (rd  4Ar>po7a  ir«3<a,  or  ^ 
No//a/ara),  the  name  of  the  volcanic  plain 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Cumae 
to  Capua,  so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  once  on  fire.  It  was  also  named  I^abnriae  or 
Laborinus  Campus,  either  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility,  which  occasioned  its  constant  cultivation, 
or  on  account  of  the  fi^uent  eartliquakes  and  in- 
ternal convulsions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

PU^gjfM  (4Ar>vaf),  son  of  Ares  and  CbryM, 
u o 4 
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the  djuii^hter  of  Halmas,  succeeded  Eteocles  in  the 
goremment  of  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  which  he 
called  after  himself  Phlegyanlis.  He  was  the 
father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  bj  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aesculapiua  En- 
raged at  this,  Phlegyas  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  the 
God,  who  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  con- 
demned him  to  severe  punishment  in  the  lower 
world.  Pklogy*as  is  repreaeuted  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  a branch  of 
the  Minyae«  who  emigrated  from  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia  and  settled  in  Phocis* 

Phliaala.  [Phucs.] 

Fhlloa  -ouKTof : ^Aidcrior),  the  chief 

town  of  a small  province  in  the  N.E.  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, whose  territory  Phliaafa  (^Auuria),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Arcadia,  on  the  E.  by  the  territory  of  Cleonae,and 
on  the  S.  by  that  of  Argoa  The  greater  part  of 
this  country  w'as  occupied  by  mountains,  called 
Coelossa,  Camoatei,  Arantinus  and  Tricarenon. 
According  to  Strabo  the  most  ancient  town  in  the 
country  was  Araetbyr&i,  which  the  iuhabitanta 
desert^,  and  afterwards  founded  Phlius;  while 
Pausanios  says  nothing  about  a migration,  but 
relates  that  the  town  was  6rst  called  Arantia  from 
its  founder  Arms,  on  autochthon,  afterwards  Arae- 
thyrea  from  the  daughter  of  Aras>  and  finally 
Phiius,  from  Phlius,  a grandson  of  Temenus. 
Phlius  was  originally  inhabited  by  Aigives.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  l>onans, 
with  whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  inter- 
mingled, while  part  migrated  to  ^mos  and  Claso- 
mcnae.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history  it 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta.  | 

Phljgfinliun  (^Airydriov),  a small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Pbocian  war. 

Pbdoaea  (^fvxaia : 4wNa«ts,  Pbocaofinsis : tbe  | 
Uu.  called  Karaja-Foida^  i.  e.  Old  Fokia^  S.W.  of , 
/^ottger  or  Stw  Fokia\  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  divides 
the  Sinus  Klaiticus  {O.  of  Fouget)^  on  the  N.  from 
the  Sinus  Hermaeus  {G.  of  .Smjrma),  on  the  S. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phocian 
colonists  under  Philogenes  and  Damon.  It  was 
originally  within  the  limits  of  Aeolis,  in  tbe  terri- 
tory of  Cyme  ; but  the  Cymacans  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  site  for  the  new  city,  which  was  soon  ad- 
mitted into  tbe  Ionian  confederacy  on  tbe  amditioo 
of  adopting  oecists  of  the  race  of  Codrus.  Ad- 
mirably situated,  and  possessing  2 excellent  har- 
bours, Naustathmus  and  Lampter,  Pbocaea  became  | 
celebrated  as  n great  maritime  state,  and  especially 
ns  the  founder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colo-i 
iiics  towards  the  W.,  namely  Mamulu  in  Gaul,  I 
and  the  still  more  distant,  though  far  less  cele- 
brated, city  of  Maenoca  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
After  the  Peisian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phocaea  had 
so  declined,  that  she  could  only  furnish  3 ships  to 
support  the  great  Ionian  revolt ; but  the  spirit  of 
her  people  had  not  been  extinguished  ; when  the 
common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their  city  was 
besieged  by  Harpogus,  they  embarked,  to  seek 
new  abodes  in  the  distant  W.,  and  bent  their 
course  to  their  colony  of  Alcrta  in  Corsica.  During 
the  voyage,  however,  a portion  of  the  emigmntA 
resolved  to  return  to  their  native  city,  which  they 
restored,  and  which  recovered  much  of  its  pros- 
perity, as  is  proved  by  the  rich  booty  gained  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  plundered  it  under  the 
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pnetnr  Aemiliot,  after  which  it  does  not  appear  as 
a place  of  any  consequence  in  history. — Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  Phocaea  with  Phocis,  or 
the  ethnic  adjectives  of  the  former  ^mttatvs  and 
Pbocae^nsis,  with  those  of  the  latter,  and 

Phooensis : some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves 
have  fallen  into  such  mistakes.  It  should  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  name  of  Phocaean  is  often 
nsed  with  reference  to  MassUia  ; and,  by  an 
amusing  affectation,  the  people  of  MarteiUo  still 
call  themselves  Phocaeana 

Eidolon  the  Athenian  general  and 

statesman,  son  of  Phoens,  was  a man  of  homble 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  b.  c. 
402,  He  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocratea 
He  distinguished  himself  fm*  the  first  time 
under  bis  friend  Chabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle 
of  Naxos ; but  he  was  not  employed  promi- 
nently in  any  capacity  for  many  years  after- 
warda  In  354  (according  to  others  in  350) 
he  was  sent  into  Euboea  in  the  command  of  a 
small  force,  in  coniequenoe  of  an  application  from 
Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria  ; and  he  was  subse- 
quently employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Mucedon. 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  recommended  peace  with  Philip  ; but 
be  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mercenary 
supporters  of  tbe  Macedonian  monarch.  His  vinoe 
is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  conduct  w*as 
always  infiuenced  by  upright  motives.  When 
Alenmder  was  marching  upon  Thebes,  in  335, 
PhocioQ  rebuked  Demosthenes  for  bis  invectives 
against  the  king ; and  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  he  advised  tbe  Athenians  to  comply  with 
Alexander's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  other  chief  orators  of  the  anti- Mace- 
donian party.  This  proposal  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  people,  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Alexander,  which  succeeded  in'  deprecating 
bis  resentment  According  to  Plutsrch,  there 
were  two  embassies,  the  first  of  which  Alex- 
ander refused  to  receive,  but  to  the  second  he 
gave  a gracious  audience,  and  granted  its  prayer, 
chiefiy  from  regard  to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it  Alexander  ever  continued  to  treat  Pho- 
cion with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  cultirate 
his  friendship.  He  also  pressed  upon  him  valuable 
I presents ; but  Phocion  persisted  in  refusing  his 
presents,  be^ing  the  king  to  leave  him  no  less 
honest  than  be  found  him,  and  only  so  fiir  availed 
himself  of  the  royal  favour  as  to  request  the  liberty 
of  certain  prisoners  at  Sardis,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted  to  him.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and  with  all  the 
caustic  bitterness  which  characterised  him,  the 
proposal  for* war  with  Antipater.  Thus,  to  Hype- 
rides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly  whMi  he  would 
advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war,  he  answered, 
**When  1 see  tbe  young  willing  to  keep  their 
ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute  of  their  wealth,  and 
tbe  orators  to  abstain  from  pilfering  the  public 
money."  When  the  Piraeus  was  seised  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Polyspcrchon  in  318,  Phocion 
was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alexander  to 
take  this  step ; whereupon,  being  accused  of 
treason  by  Agnonides,  he  fied,  with  several  of 
liis  friends,  to  Alexander,  who  tent  them  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  his  father  Poly- 
sperchon.  The  latter,  willing  to  sacritice  them 
as  a peace-offering  to  tbe  Athenians,  sent  them 
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back  to  Athcni  for  the  people  to  deal  with 
them  u tbej  wonld.  Here  Phocion  wm  eentenced 
to  death.  To  the  last,  he  maintaiDed  hit  calm, 
and  dignified,  and  tomen  hat  contemptuous  bear- 
ing. When  some  wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as 
he  passed  to  the  prison,  ^ Will  no  one,"  said  he, 
‘•check  this  fellow's  indecency?”  To  one  who 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave 
for  his  son  Phocus,  he  answer^,  *•  Only  that  he 
bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenians.”  And  when 
the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was  found 
insufficient  for  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer 
would  not  furnish  more  until  he  was  paid  for  it, 
“ Give  the  man  bit  money,”  said  Phocion  to  one 
of  his  friends,  ” since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing.”  He  perished  in  317,  at  the  age 
of  85.  The  Athenians  are  said  to  bare  repent^ 
of  their  conduct.  A bnuen  statue  was  raised  to 
the  memory  of  Phocion,  and  Agnonides  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Phocion  was  twice  married, 
and  his  2nd  wife  appears  to  have  been  as  simple 
and  frugal  in  her  habits  as  himself ; but  he  was 
less  fortunate  in  his  son  Phocus,  who,  in  spite  of 
bis  fsther's  lessons  and  example,  was  a thorough 
profligate.  As  for  Phocion  himself,  our  commend- 
ation of  him  must  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  his 
private  qualities.  His  fellow-citizens  may  have 
been  degenerate,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  elevate 
them. 

Phdeii  (ii  Hom.,^iv^<f  Herod., 

Auic,  Phoeenies  by  the  Romans),  a country 
in  Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Locri  £picnemidii  and  Opuntii,  on  the  E.  by 
Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  the  Loch  Oxolae  and  Dons, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf  At  one 
time  it  possessed  a narrow  strip  of  country  on  the 
Euboean  sea  arith  the  seaport  Daphnus,  between 
the  territory  of  the  liocri  Ozolne  and  Loch  Opuntii 
It  was  a mountainous  and  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the  fact 
of  its  posseuing  the  Delphic  oracle.  Its  chief 
mountain  was  Parnassus,  situated  in  the  intehor 
of  the  country,  to  which  however  Cnxmis  on  its 
N.  frontier,  CiRPHW  S.  of  Delphi,  and  Helicon 
on  the  S E.  frontier  all  belonged.  The  principal 
river  in  Phocis  was  the  Csphibaus,  the  valley  of 
which  contained  almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Chs- 
sacan  plain  in  the  S.E.  on  the  borders  of  the  Loch 
Ozolae. — Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Phocis 
we  find  mentioned  Leleges,  Thracians,  Abantes 
and  Hyantes.  Subsequently,  but  still  in  the  anti- 
histohcal  period,  the  Fhlegyae,  an  Achaean  nee,  a 
branch  of  the  Minyae  at  Orchomenoa,  took  pos- 
•euion  of  the  country  ; and  from  this  time  the 
main  bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be  j 
Achaean,  although  there  were  Dohan  settlements 
at  Delphi  and  Hulia.  The  Phocians  are  said  to 
have  dehved  their  name  from  an  eponymous  an- 
cestor Phocus  [Phocus], and  they  are  mentioued 
under  this  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  played 
no  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Mocedon  ; but  at  this  period  they  be- 
came involved  in  a war,  called  the  Phocion  or 
Sacred  War,  in  which  the  principal  states  of 
Greece  t?ok  port.  The  Thebans  bad  long  been 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians  ; and  as  tha 
latter  people  had  cultivated  a portion  of  the  Cris- 
saean  plain,  which  the  Amphictyons  bad  declared 
in  B.C.  585  should  lie  waste  for  ever,  the  Thebans 
availed  themselves  of  this  pretext  to  persuade  the 
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Amphictyons  to  impose  a tine  upon  the  Phocians, 
and  upon  their  refusal  to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  fur- 
ther induced  the  council  to  declare  the  Phocian 
land  forfeited  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threat- 
ened by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  backed  by  the 
w*hole  power  of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  per- 
suaded by  Philomelas,  one  of  their  citizens,  to 
seize  Delphi  and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  B.C.  357. 
The  war  which  ensued  lasted  10  years,  and  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  on  each  side.  The 
Phocians  were  comnumded  first  by  Philomxluh, 
B.  a 357 — 353,  afterwards  by  his  brother  Ono- 
MARCHL^  353 — 352,  then  by  Phavllus,  the 
brother  of  the  *2  preceding,  352 — 351,  and  finally 
by  Phalari:us,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  351  — 
346.  The  Phocians  received  some  support  from 
Athens,  but  their  chief  dependence  was  upon  their 
merttnary  troops,  which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
tem^e  enabled  them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons 
and  the  Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were 
unable  with  their  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a close  in  346. 
The  conquerors  inflicted  the  most  signal  punish- 
ment upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  regarded  ns 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns  were  nued  to 
the  ground  with  the  exception  of  Abae  ; and  the 
inhabitants  distributed  in  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  50  inhabitanta.  The  2 votes  which  they 
had  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  were  taken  away 
and  given  to  Philip, 

Phocra  (4dicpa),  a mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  apparently  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Muiucha,  between  the  chains  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Atlas. 

Phdotii  (tvKot).  1.  Son  of  Omytion  of  Ci>- 
rinth,  or  according  to  others  of  Poseidon,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  leader  of  a colony  from  Corinth  into 
the  territory  of  Tithoroa  and  Mt.  Parnassus,  which 
derived  from  him  the  name  of  Phocis.  *—S.  Son 
of  Aeacus  and  the  Nereid  Psamathe,  husband  of 
Asteria  or  Asterodia,  and  father  of  Paiiopeus  and 
Crissus.  lie  was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers 
Telamon  and  Peleui.  [Pklsi  s.]  According  to 
some  accounts  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  its 
name  from  bim.*»8.  Son  of  Phocion.  [Phocion.] 

Phoeylldes  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian 

poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was  bom  B.  c. 
560.  HU  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic;  and  the  few 
fragmenu  it  which  we  possess  display  that  con- 
tempt for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  sub- 
stantial enjoyment,  which  always  marked  the 
Ionian  chameter.  These  fragments,  which  are  18 
in  number,  are  included  in  all  the  chief  collections 
of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  col- 
lections contain  a didactic  poem,  in  217  hexame- 
ters, entitled  wotv^/ta  eoufleriKOK,  to  which  the 
name  of  Phocriides  is  attached,  but  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a forgeiy,  made  since  the  Christian  era. 

'Phoeba  (♦oi^u).  L Daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Oe,  became  by  Coeus  the  mother  of  Asteria  and 
Leto (I«atona).~8.  Asuniauieof  ArtemU(Diana) 
in  her  capacity  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Luna), 
the  moon  being  regarded  as  the  female  Phoebus  or 
sun.*««8.  Daughter  of  Tyndnreos  and  Lcda,  and  a 
sister  of  Clytaemnestnu— 4.  Daughter  of  Leucip- 
pus, and  sister  of  Hihiru,  a prie»t(>is  of  Athena, 
was  carried  off  with  her  sister  by  the  Dioscuri,  and 
became  by  Pollux  the  mother  of  Mnesileos. 
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Fhoebldas  (<l»oi$i8os>,  a I>ace3aemonjnn,  who, 
in  B.  C.  ri82,  wai  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  his  brother  Kudnniidni, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Olynthus.  On  his  way 
Phoebidas  halted  at  Thebes,  and  trencheronsly 
made  himself  master  of  the  Cadinen.  The  Lace- 
daemonians 'fined  Phoebidas  100,000  dmchmas, 
but  nevertheless  kept  possession  of  the  Cadraea. 
In  378  he  was  left  by  Agesilans  as  harmost  at 
The*piae.  and  was  slain  in  battle  by  lh^  Thebans. 

Phoebus  (4>or§or),  the  lirinht  or  Purt,  occurs  in 
Homer  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  brightness  and  juiritr  of  youth.  At  a 
later  lime  when  Apollo  became  connected  with 
the  Sun,  the  epithet  Phoebus  was  also  applied  to 
him  as  the  Sun-god. 

FhoenIcS  : Phoenicia  is  only  fonnd  in 

a doubtful  passage  of  Cicero:  pi. 

fern,  ♦oiyjcrtra,  Phoenix,  Phoenices;  also,  the  adj. 
PunlcJia,  though  used  specifically  in  conn<;piion 
with  Carthago,  is  etymningically  equivalent  to 
by  the  well-known  interchange  of  o<  and  u: 
parts  of  the  Pashalicks  of  Acre  and  Aleppo)^  a 
country  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  extending 
from  the  river  Eleuthenis  (.Vo5re/-A'’rAjr)  on  the 
N.  to  below  Mt.  Carmel  on  the  S.,  and  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  (Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  \V.  const  of  Syria  and  Palestine).  It  was 
a mountainous  strip  of  const  land,  not  more  than  1 0 
or  1*2  miles  broad,  hemmed  in  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  tlic  chain  of  Lebanon,  whose  lateral 
branches,  ninning  out  into  the  sea  in  l>old  promon- 
tories, divided  the  country  into  valleys,  which  are 
well  watered  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  lichanon, 
and  are  extremely  fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the 
most  important  are,  to  one  going  from  N.  to  S., 
the  Eicuthenis  {Xahr-el-Kehir)  \ the  Sablwiticus 
(Aria)  ; the  river  of  Tripolis  (Kadiiha)  ; the 
Adonis  (Xahr-fbraMin\  S.  of  Byblus  ; the  Lyons 
(XaAr-el-Kclh)  N.  of  Berytus ; the  Mngonu  (.VtiAr- 
BcirtU\  by  Bervtus  ; the  Tamyras  (Xahr-el-Da- 
laur),  between  Berj'tus  and  Sidon  ; the  I#eo,  or  > 
Bostrenus  (Xahr-c^-Att/y),  N.  of  Sidon  ; the  greAl 
river  {IManu  and  Kastniipth)  which  flows  from 
Heliopolis  S.SAV.  through  Coelc-Syria,  and  then, 
turnimj  W. wards,  falls  into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre, 
and  which  some  call,  but  without  sufficient  autho- 
rity, the  Leontes ; the  Belus,  or  Pagida  (A’amaa  or 
/foAirm)  by  PtnlcmaYs,  and  the  Kishon  (ATisAoa), 
N.  of  Ml  Carmel.  Of  the  promontories  referred  to, 
omitting  a number  of  less  important  ones,  the  chief 
were,  Theu-pros6pon  (Hasrsh^Shnkah)^  between 
Tripolis  and  Byblus,  Pr.  Album  (/^iS-e^A5w/V, 
i.  e.  Cape\  S.  of  Tyre,  and  Ml.  Carmel,  be- 
sides those  occupied  hy  the  cities  of  Tripolis,  Byb- 
lus, Beryiut,  Sidon,  Tyrus,  and  Ptolcma’is.  This 
conformation  of  the  coast  and  the  position  of  the 
country  rendered  it  admirably  suited  for  the  home 
of  gre,at  maritime  states  ; and  accordingly  we  find 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  the  head,  lM>th  in  time 
and  importance,  of  all  the  naval  enterprise  of  the 
ancient  world.  For  the  history  of  those  great 
cities,  sec  SinoN,  TvRrs,nnd  the  other  articles 
upon  them.  As  to  the  country  in  gen-*ra!,  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  the  inhabilxints 
and  of  their  name.  In  the  O.  T.  the  name  does 
not  occur  ; ihe  people  seem  to  he  included  under 
the  general  deeigiiaiion  of  Canaaniles,  ami  they  are 
uUo  named  specifically  after  their  several  cities,  as 
the  SiUonians,  Giblites  (from  Gebal,  i.  e,  Byblus), 
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Sinites,  Arkites,  An-adites,  &c.  The  name 
Wkt)  is  first  found  in  Greek  wTiters,  as  early  os 
Homer,  and  is  derived  by  some  fit>m  the  abundance 
of  palm  trees  in  the  country  daie-ptdm\ 

and  hy  others  from  the  purple-rrd  which 

was  obtained  from  a fish  on  the  coasts,  and  was  a 
celebrated  article  of  Phoenician  commerce  ; be- 
sides the  mythical  derivation  from  Phoenix,  the 
brather  of  Cadmus.  The  people  were  of  the  Semi- 
tic (Syro-Arebian)  race,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Hebrews  ; and  they  are  said  to  have  dw*elt  origin- 
ally on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  sea.  Their 
language  w'os  a dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  ch^ly  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Their  written 
characters  were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old 
Hebrew;  and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe,  were 
undoubtedly  derived  ; hence  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of  letters.  Other 
inventions  in  the  sciences  and  arts  are  ascribed  to 
them  : such  ns  arithmetic,  astronomy,  navigation, 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  coining  of  money. 
That,  at  a very  eariy  time,  they  excelled  in  the 
fine  arts,  is  clear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  re- 
ceived from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  building 
and  the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to 
Sidonian  artists.  Respecting  Phoenician  litera- 
ture, we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated  work 
of  Sanchukuthon.  In  the  sacred  histor}'  of  the 
Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  that  ot  the  He- 
brew monarchy,  and  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry, 
we  find  the  Phoenicians  already  a great  maritime 
people.  Early  formed  into  settled  states,  supplied 
with  abundance  of  timber  from  Lebanon,  and 
placed  whore  the  caravans  from  Arabia  and  the  £. 
came  upon  the  Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  to 
the  coasts  of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  coun- 
tries, os  well  as  of  their  own,  which  was  rich  in 
metals,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  furnished  the 
materials  of  glass  and  the  purple-fish  already  men- 
tioned. Their  voyages  and  their  settlements  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  W. 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Sjwiin,  and  even  as  far  as  our 
own  islands.  [Britannia,  p.  126,  a.]  Within  the 
Mediterranean  they  planted  numerous  colonies,  on 
its  islands,  on  the  caist  of  Spain,  and  especially  on 
the  N.  const  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Carthago;  they  had  also  settlements  on  the 
Kuxine  and  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  E.  seas,  we 
have  records  of  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navy  of  ^lomon,  and  to  the  coasts 
of  Africa  tinder  the  kings  of  Egv'pt  [Africa,  p. 
22,  b.]  They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
and  Romans  ; but  neither  these  conquests,  nor  the 
rivalrt'  of  Carthage,  entirely  ruined  their  com- 
merce, which  was  still  considerable  at  the  Chris- 
tian era ; on  the  contraiy,  their  ships  formed  the 
fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and  partly  of 
the  Romans.  [Sidon,  Tyrus,  Ac.]  Under  the 
Romans,  Phoenice  formed  a part  of  the  province  of 
Syria;  and,  under  the  E.  empire,  it  was  erected, 
with  the  addition  of  Coele-Syria,  into  the  province 
of  Phoenice  Libanesia  or  Litonensis. 

Phoenice  {^oirinri),  1.  (/-VRuh),  an  important 
conimen-inl  town  on  the  const  of  the  Epimt  in  the 
district  Chnonio,  56  miles  N.W.  of  Buthrotum,  in 
the  midst  of  a marshy  country.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Justinian.—2.  A small  island  off  Gallia 
Xarbonensis,  belonging  to  the  Stoechades. 
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Phoeniclnm  Mare  (t^  ^oiyinior  "r4\ayos : 2i- 
ioyiri  dd\offca\  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  waahet  the  coo»t  of  Phoeiiice. 

Pltoenlofts  (^iriKoOs:  ^iytKovrrtos,^otyiKOVff- 
<riot).  L Also  Phoenix  a harbour  on 

the  S.  of  Crete,  viiited  by  Su  Paul  during  hU  vo)''- 
affe  to  Rome*  (Acta,  xjcvii.  I2.)«2.  The  harbour 
of  the  city  of  Colone,  in  Me«aenia.^8.  A aea-port 
of  the  island  of  CytherB.«»4.  (C^smeA  or  Effri 
Ziwan  a harbour  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Minuu. {JJtiiktash^  Ku.),  aUou- 
riahine  city  ut  the  S.  of  Lycia,  on  ^It.  Olympua, 
with  a harbour  below  it.  It  ia  often  called  Olym- 
pni.  Having  become,  under  the  Romans,  one  of 
the  head-quartera  of  the  pirates,  who  celebrated 
here  the  festival  and  mysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Servilius  Isnuhcua. 

Phoankflia.  [Asolus  Insulax.] 

Phoenix  (^oIk<{).  1.  Son  of  Agenorby  Acriopc 
or  Teiephaasa,  and  brother  of  Kuropa,  but  Homer 
makes  him  the  father  of  Kuropa.  Being  sent  by 
his  father  in  search  of  his  lisur,  who  wus  carried  | 
otf  by  Zeus,  he  settled  in  the  country,  which  was  i 
called  after  him  Phoenicia.~2.  Son  of  Arnyntor  j 
by  Clcobule  or  Hippodantia,  and  king  of  the  Do-  j 
lopes,  took  part  in  the  Culydonian  hunt.  His 
father  Am^uitor  neglected  his  legitimate  wife,  and 
attached  himself  to  a mistress ; whereupon  Cleobule 
persuaded  her  son  to  seduce  her  rival.  When 
Arnyntor  discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phoenix,  : 
who  shortly  afterwords  tied  to  Peieus.  Peleus  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Doiopes,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phthia,  and 
entrusted  to  him  his  son  Achilles,  whom  he  aas  to 
educate.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Achilles  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy.  According  to  another 
tradition,  Phoeiux  did  not  dishonour  his  father's 
mistress,  but  she  merely  accused  him  of  havmg 
nuide  improper  overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of 
which  bis  &ther  put  out  his  eyes.  But  Peleus 
took  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight. 
Phoenix  moreover  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolemus,  after  Lycomedes  hod  called 
him  Pyrrhus.  Neoptolemus  was  believed  to  have 
buried  Phoenix  at  Eton  in  hfacedonia  or  at  Trachis 
in  Tbessoly.«3.  A fabulous  binl  Phoenix,  which, 
according  to  a talc  related  to  Herodotus  (ii.  73)  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that  place  once  in 
every  500  years,  on  his  father's  death,  and  buried 
him  in  the  sanctuary  of  Helios.  For  this  purpose  the 
Phoenix  w*as  believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to 
make  an  ^ of  myrrh  as  large  as  possible  ; this 
egg  he  then  hollow^’out  and  put  into  it  his  father, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  bo  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an  eagle, 
with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden.  It  it 
further  related,  that  when  his  life  drew  to  a close, 
he  built  a nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to  which  be 
imparted  the  power  of  generation,  so  that  after  his 
death  a new  phoenix  rote  out  of  it.  As  soon  as 
the  latter  was  grown  up,  be,  like  his  predecessor, 
proceeded  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  burned  and 
buried  his  father  in  the  temple  of  Helios. — Accord- 
ing to  a story  which  bos  gained  more  currency  in 
modem  times,  the  Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a 
very  old  age  (Mime  say  .oOO  and  others  1461  years), 
committed  himself  to  the  flames — Others,  again, 
state  that  only  one  Phoenix  lived  at  a time,  and 
that  when  he  died  a worm  crept  forth  from  his 
body,  and  was  developed  into  a new  Phoenix  by 
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the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  death,  further,  took  place 
in  Egypt  after  a life  of  7006  years.  — Another 
modiflettion  of  the  same  story  rehueii,  that  when 
the  Phoenix  arrived  at  the  age  of  5u0  years,  bo 
built  for  himsclr  a funeral  pile,  consl»ting  of  spices, 
settled  upon  it,  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing 
body  he  then  rose  again,  and  having  grown  up,  he 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burnt  them  there. 
Similar  stories  of  marvellous  binis  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  Elost,  as  in  Persia,  the  legend  of  the 
bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of  the  bird  Semendar. 

Phoenix  a small  river  in  the  S.K.  of 

Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Atopus  near  Thermo- 
pylae. 

Phoenix.  [PnoBNicia,  No.  1.] 

Phootiao  or  Phytia  (^irstoi,  ^oirfoi, 

Thuc.),  a town  in  Acamania  on  a hill,  W.  of 
Stratus. 

Phologandroe  (^aXc7a»8f>or : Polt/kandro),  nn 
island  in  the  Argoeaii  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cy- 
clades, situated  between  Melos  and  Sicinos. 

Ph61do  : D/ono),  a mountain  forming 

the  Ixiundory  between  Arcadia  and  Elis;  being  a 
S.  continuation  of  Mu  Erymanthus,  in  which  the 
rivers  Sellcis  and  Ladon  took  their  origin.  It  is 
mentioned  os  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Centaurs. 
[PHoLt'fi.] 

Phdlna  (^dXor\  a Centaur,  a son  of  Lilenus 
and  the  nymph  Melia.  He  was  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules.  The 
mountain,  between  Arcadia  and  Elis,  where  he 
was  buried,  w*as  called  Pboloe  after  him.  The 
details  of  his  story  are  given  on  p.  SU9,  a. 
Phorbantla.  [Asgatxs] 

Phorbaa  1.  bon  of  Lapithes  and 

Orsinoroe,  and  brother  of  Peripbas.  The  Hhodioos, 
ill  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  are  said  to  have  invited 
him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it  from  snakes,  and 
afterwards  to  have  honoured  him  with  heroic  wor- 
ship. From  this  circumstance  he  was  called  Ophi- 
ucbiis,  and  is  said  by  some  to  hare  been  placed 
among  the  stars.  According  to  another  tradition, 
Phorbas  went  from  Thessaly  to  Olenos,  where 
Alector,  king  of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance 
against  Pclops,  and  shared  his  kingdom  with  him. 
Phorbas  then  gave  his  danghler  Diogenia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hymiine, 
a sitter  of  Alector,  by  whom  be  became  the  father 
of  Augeos  and  Actor.  He  is  also  descrilied  as  a bold 
boxer,  and  is  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphi  along  with  the  Phlegyae,  but  to  have  been 
defeated  by  Apollo. 

Phorcidei,  PkorcjldeB,  or  PhoroTnldei,  that 
is,  the  daughters  of  Pliorcus  and  Ceto.  or  the 
Gorgons  and  Gracae.  [Gorgonks  and  Grakar.] 

Phoreoi,  Phoroys,  or  Pboroyn 
Kvs,  ^6pKvy).  L A sea-deity,  is  described  by 
Homer  as  ^ the  old  man  of  the  sea,"  to  whom  u 
harbour  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Thoosa.  Later  writers  call 
him  a son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and  a brother  of 
Thaumaa,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto.  By  his 
sister  Ceto  he  became  the  father  of  the  Graeoe  and 
Gorgoncs,  the  Hesperian  dmgon,  and  the  Hespe- 
rides  ; and  by  Ilecute  or  Cratais,  he  w'as  the  father 
of  Scylia.«i-2.  Son  of  Pbaenops,  commander  of 
the  Phrv'gians  of  Ascania,  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  by  Ajax. 

Phormldn  {^opfAlwv).  i.  A celelirated  Athe- 
nian general,  the  son  of  Asopiui.  He  disiiuguisbcd 
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himself  puticalarly  in  the  coDiinand  of  an  Athe- 
nian fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where  with  far 
inferior  forces  he  gained  some  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Peloponneiian  fleet  in  B.  c.  429.  In  the 
ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the  const  of  Acama- 
nia,  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where  he  also 
gained  some  successes.  He  was  a man  of  remark- 
ablv  temperate  habits,  and  a strict  disciplinarian.— 
2.  A peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  of  whom 
is  told  the  story  that  he  discoursed  for  several 
hours  before  Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the 
duties  of  a general.  When  his  admiring  auditory 
asked  Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him,  the  lattej* 
replied,  that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  he 
had  seen,  none  could  match  Pbormion. 

Phormif  or  Phormni  ^Spfios)^  a native 

of  Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  removed  to  Sicily,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Oelon,  whose  children  he 
educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier, 
both  under  Oelon  and  Hieron  his  brother.  In 
gratitude  for  his  martial  successes,  he  dedicated 
gifts  to  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
He  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with  Kpicharmus,  as 
one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a particular 
form  of  it 

Phordneua  (^opwvtvi),  son  of  Innchus  and  the 
Oceanid  Melia  or  Archia,  was  a brother  of  Aegia- 
leui  and  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to 
the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According  to  other 
writers  his  sons  were  Pelasgua,  lasus,  and  Agenor, 
who,  after  their  father's  death,  divided  the  king- 
dom of  Argos  among  themselves.  Phoroneus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  oflfered  sacrifices 
to  Hera  at  Argos,  and  to  have  united  the  people, 
who  until  then  lived  in  scattered  habitations, 
into  a city  which  was  called  after  him  &9tv  ^opw- 
v(«(4r.  The  patronymic  Phoronides  is  sometimes 
tised  fur  Argives  in  general,  and  especially  to  de- 
signate Amphiaraui  and  Admstus. 

Fhmnit  (^opwelf),  a surname  of  lo,  being 
according  to  some  a descendant,  and  according  to 
others  a sister  of  Phoroneua 

Fhdtiins  patriarch  of  Constantinople 

in  tfie  9th  century,  played  a distinguiithed  part  in 
the  political  and  religimis  history  of  his  age.  After 
holding  various  high  offices  in  the  Byzantine  court, 
he  was,  although  previously  a layman,  elected 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  o.  858,  in  place 
of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Bardas, 
who  was  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew 
Michael  III.,  then  a minor.  The  f«triiu\.haie  of 
Photius  was  a stormy  one,  and  full  of  vicissitudes. 
The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Homish 
church  ; and  Photius  thus  l>ecnme  one  of  the  great 
promoters  of  the  schism  between  the  flnstem  and 
Western  Churches.  In  8ti7  Photius  was  himself 
deposed  by  the  emperor  Basil  1.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877, 
Photius  ^*ho  had  meamime  gained  the  favour  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  On 
the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  vt'as  accused 
of  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  new  emperor 
VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a monastery  in 
Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  a busy  life 
found  time  for  the  composition  of  numerous  works, 
w*veml  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  entitled  AfyrioUl*(i(m  sea 
JJiUiotheca  Aox  It  may 
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be  described  as  an  extensive  review  of  ancient 
Greek  literatnre  by  a scholar  of  immense  erudition 
and  sound  judgment.  It  is  an  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  literary  energy,  for  it  was  written  while 
the  author  was  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Aayria, 
at  the  request  of  Photius'  brother  Tarasius,  who 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  had 
read  in  his  absence.  It  contains  the  analyses  of 
or  extracts  from  280  volumes  ; and  many  valuable 
works  are  only  known  to  us  from  the  account  which 
Phdtius  has  given  of  them.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  it  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1 824 — 1 825.  Pho- 
tius was  also  the  author  of  a AbmocaaoN,  and  of  a 
Letieom  or  Qlossarr,  which  has  reached  us  in  a very 
imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  by  Her- 
mann, Lips.  1808,  and  subsequently  at  London, 
1822,  from  the  papers  of  Porson.  Photius  like- 
wise wrote  many  theological  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  published,  and  others  still  remain  in  MS. 

Fhn&tft  (t5  ^pdaroy  and  other  forms),  a great 
city  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a refuge  in  time 
of  war,  lay  S.E.  of  Gaza,  near  the  river  Amardus. 
The  mountain  fortress  of  Veont  (OiWpa),  which  was 
besieged  by  Antony,  was  probably  the  same  pUce. 

Plu^atiOM,  king  of  Parthta.  [Arsacba  XVL] 

Phra&tM,  the  name  of  4 kings  of  Parthia. 
[Ab8acb8,V.  VII.  XII.  XV.] 

Phransa  or  Fhnuxxas  or  #pasr^i>, 

the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byxantine 
historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  important 
public  buiiness  by  Constantine  XIIL,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  On  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  145S,  Phransa 
was  reduced  to  slaver)',  but  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  He  subsequently  retired  to  a monas- 
ter)', where  he  wrote  his  CAromeom.  This  work 
extends  from  1259  to  1477*  and  is  the  most  valu- 
able authority  for  the  history  of  the  author's  time, 
especially  for  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796,  and  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1838. 

PhrmortM  (^pa4pn7r),  2nd  king  of  Media,  and 
son  of  Deioces,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  from 
U.C.  656  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the  Persians, 
and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  but  was 
at  length  defeated  and  killed  while  laying  siege  to 
Ninus  (Nineveh),  the  capital  of  the  Assv'rian  em- 
pire. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares. 

Phrlcliun  (^plxiov),  a mountain  in  the  £.  of 
Locris  near  Thermopylae. 

Phricoitis.  [Cymk:  Larisaa,  I(.  2.] 

PbriXA  ©pl^oi : Faleo/anaro)^  a 

town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia  on  the  borders  of  Pisatls, 
was  situated  upon  a steep  hill  on  the  river  Alpheus, 
and  was  30  st^ia  from  Olympia,  ll  was  founded 
by  the  Minyae.  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Phrixut. 

Phrizut  (^plfoi),  son  of  Athanuu  and  Nephele, 
and  brother  of  Helle.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  his  stepmother.  Ino,  be  was  to  be  sneri- 
fleed  to  Zeus  ; but  Nephele  rescued  her  2 children, 
who  rude  away  through  the  air  upon  the  ram  with 
the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Herraet.  Between 
Sigeum  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the 
sea  which  was  called  after  her  the  Hellespont ; 
but  Piinxus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  king- 
dom of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  CbaU 
ciope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  nun 
which  had  carried  him,  to  Zeus  Phyxius  or  La- 
phystius,  and  gave  its  fleece  to  Aeetes,  who  fast- 
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ened  it  to  an  oak  tree  in  the  groTa  of  Area.  This 
fleece  was  afterwards  carried  awaj  by  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts.  [Jason.]  By  Cbalciope  Phrixos 
became  the  hither  of  Argus,  MHas,  Phroutis,  Cy- 
tisorus,  and  Presbon.  Phrixus  either  died  of  old 
age  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetes,  or  was  killed  by 
Aoetea  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  returned  to 
Orchomenus,  in  the  country  of  the  Minyans. 

Phrizna  a rirer  in  Argolis,  which 

flows  into  the  Argolic  gulf  between  Temenium  and 
Lema. 

Phrygia  Hater,  a name  frequently  given  to 
Cybcle,  because  she  was  especially  worshipped  in 
Phiygia. 

Phrj^ia  (♦pvyi'a:  ♦pv^,  pi.  ♦p^r,  Phryi, 
Phryges),  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  of 
very  different  extent  at  different  periods.  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Phry’gia  formed  the  E.  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and 
Pisidia,  on  the  £.  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often 
reckoned  as  a port  of  Phrygia)  and  Galatia  (which 
formerly  belonged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
Bitliynia.  AVith  reference  to  its  physical  geogra- 
phy, it  formed  the  AV.  part  (as  Cappadocia  did  the 
K.)  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor, 
supported  by  the  chains  of  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and  breaking  on  the  AV. 
into  the  ridges  which  separate  the  great  valleys  of 
the  Hbrmua,  the  MABANOBfi,&c,  and  a’hich  form 
the  headlands  of  the  AV.  coast.  This  table-land 
itself  aras  intersected  by  mountain-chains,  and 
watered  by  the  upper  courses  and  tributaries  of  the 
nvers  just  mentioned  in  its  AV'.  part,  and  in  its 
N.  part  by  those  of  the  Ruynoacus  and  Sanoa- 
BiUR.  These  parts  of  the  country  were  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  but 
ill  the  & and  E.  the  streams  which  descend  from 
Taurus  lose  themselves  in  extensive  salt  marshes 
and  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  are  still  frmous,  as 
in  ancient  times,  for  their  manufactures  of  salL 
The  Phrygians  were  a distinct  and  remarkable 
people,  whose  origin  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  antiquity.  They  claimed  a very  high 
antiquity ; and  according  to  the  amusing  account 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  absurd  experiment  of 
Psainmetichns,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  first  sponta- 
neous speech  of  children,  they  were  thought  to 
have  been  proved  the  most  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where, Herodotus  mentions  a Macedonian  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Pbryges  formerly  dwelt  in  Mace- 
donia, under  the  name  of  Briges ; and  later  writers 
add,  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  100 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  They  are,  however, 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  already  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius,  where  later  writers  tell 
us  of  the  powerful  Phrygian  kingdom  of  Gordius 
and  Midas.  Although  any  near  approach  to  cer- 
tainty is  hopeless,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Thracian  family,  settled,  in 
times  of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the  N.AV.  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  and  perhaps  of  the  Euxine,  and  that  the 
successive  migrations  of  other  Thracian  peoples,  as 
the  Thyni,  Bithyni,  Mysians,  and  Teucriafls,  drove 
them  further  inland,  till,  from  this  cause,  and  per- 
haps too  by  the  conquests  of  the  Phrygian  kings 
in  the  opposite  direction,  they  reached  the  Halys 
on  the  R and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  They  were  not, 
however, entirely  displaced  by  the  Mysians  and  Ten- 
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crians  from  the  country  between  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  Mts.  Ida  and  Olym- 
pus, where  they  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek  colonies,  and  where  their  name  was  preserved 
in  that  of  the  district  under  all  subsequent  changes, 
namely  Phrygia  Hmor  or  Phrygia  Hellaapontua. 
The  kingdom  of  Pbiygia  was  conquered  by  Croe- 
sus, and  formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Syro  Grecian  empires  ; bu'u  under  the  last, 
the  N.R  port,  adjacent  to  Paphlogonia  and  the 
Halys,  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and  formed 
the  AV.  part  of  (Sai.atia  ; and  a part  AV.  of  this, 
containing  the  richest  portion  of  the  country,  about 
the  Sangarius,  was  subjected  by  the  kings  of  Dithy- 
nia:  this  last  portion  was  the  object  of  a contest 
between  the  kings  of  Biihynia  and  Pergamus,  but 
at  last,  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was 
added,  under  the  name  of  Phiygia  Epictetus  (^. 
iwlierifToSy  Lt.tJie  acquired  Pkryt/ta)^  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  to  which  the  whole  of  Phrygia 
was  assign^  by  the  Romans,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antiocbiis  the  Great  in  B.C.  190.  AA'llh  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Phrygia  passed 
to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attains  III., 
and  thus  became  a part  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
B.  c.  1 30.  As  to  the  distinctive  names : the  in- 
land district  usually  understood  by  the  name  of 
Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  alone,  was  also  called 
Great  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  Proper,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Lesser  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  on  the 
Hellespont ; and  of  this  Great  or  Proper  Phiy  gia, 
the  N.  part  w’os  called,  at  just  stated,  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  and  the  S.  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taunis, 
was  called,  from  iu  position,  Phiygia  Parorios 
(^.  wap6pios).  At  the  division  of  the  provinces  in 
the  4th  century,  the  last  mentioned  port,  alto 
called  Phrygia  Pisidicus,  was  assigned  to  Pisidin  ; 
and  the  S.W.  portion,  about  the  Macander,  to 
C^ia : and  the  remainder  was  divided  into  Phrygia 
Sslntaris,  on  the  E.,  with  Synnada  for  its  capital, 
and  Phrv'gia  Pacatiana  on  the  AA’'.,  extending  N. 
and  S.  from  Bitbynia  to  Pnmphylia.  — Phiygia 
was  rich  in  products  of  every  kind.  Its  moun- 
tains furnished  gold  and  marble  ; its  valleys  oil  and 
wine  ; the  less  fertile  hills  in  the  AV.  afforded  pas- 
ture for  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated  ; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  S.R  furnished  abun- 
dance of  salt. — In  connection  with  the  early  in- 
tellectual culture  of  Greece,  Phiygia  is  highly 
important.  The  earliest  Greek  music,  especially 
that  of  the  flute,  was  borrow'ed  in  part,  through 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia,  and  one  of  the 
three  musical  modes  was  called  the  Phrygian. 
AVith  this  country  also  were  closely  associated  the 
orgies  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Cybele,  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  the  Phiy'gia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets. 
After  the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phrv- 
gians  seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity.  And 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
roans  for  submissiveneas  and  stupidity. — It  should 
be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  constantly  nso 
the  epithet  Phrygian  as  equivalent  to  Trojan.* 
Phr^d  (♦pi^),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  faetairac,  was  a native  of  Thespiae  in 
Boeotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  is  said  to  have  offered  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  had  been  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  put  up 
this  inscription  on  the  walls  : ~ ^ Alexander  de- 
stroyed them,  but  Phryne,  the  hetaira,  rebuilt 
them.'*  She  had  among  her  admirers  many  of  the 
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most  colebrated  men  of  the  age  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  the  beauty  of  her  form  gave  rise 
to  »ome  of  the  greatest  works  of  an.  The  most 
celebrated  picture  of  Apelle*,  his  *•  Venus  Ana- ' 
dyomene**  [Apki.les],  is  i*aid  to  have  been  a 
representation  of  Phryne,  who.  at  a piiblic  festival 
at  Eleiuis,  entered  the  sea  with  dishevelled  hair. 
The  celebrated  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  who 
was  one  of  her  lovers,  was  taken  from  her. 

Phrynlehos  (^gurixot).  1,  An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tragic  poets,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  diKiple  of  Thespis.  He  gained  his  6rst  tmgic 
rictory  in  B.  & 51  ],  24  years  after  Thespis  (535), 
12  years  after  Choerilus  '(528),  and  12  years  before 
Aeschylus  (49H)  ; and  his  last  in  476,  on  which  oc- 
casion Thetnistocles  was  his  dwratfusy  and  recorded 
the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrynichus  probably 
went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the  conn  of 
Hiero.  and  there  died.  In  all  the  accounts  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  tragedy,  the  chief  place 
after  Thespis  is  assigned  to  Phrynichus ; and  the 
improvements  which  he  introduced  in  the  internal  ' 
poetical  character  of  the  drama,  entitle  him  to  l>e 
considered  as  the  real  inventor  of  tragedy.  For 
the  light,  ludicrous.  Bacchanalian  stories  of  Thes- 
pis, he  substituted  regular  and  serious  subjects, 
taken  either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  the  heroic 
deeds  which  illustrated  the  history  of  his  own 
time.  In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amuse 
the  audience  as  to  move  their  passions  ; and  so 
powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into  tears, 
and  fined  the  poet  1000  drachmae,  because  he  had 
Axhibited  the  sufferings  of  a kindred  pi>opIe.  and 
even  passed  a law  that  no  one  should  ever  again 
make  use  of  that  drama.  To  the  light  mimetic 
chorus  of  Thespis  he  added  the  sublime  music  of 
diihyrambic  choruses.  Aristophanes  more  than 
once  contrasts  these  ancient  and  beautiful  melodics 
with  the  involved  refinements  of  later  poets. 
Phrynichus  w’as  the  first  poet  who  introduced 
masks,  representing  female  |>ersons  in  the  drama. 
He  aUo  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dances  of 
the  chorus.  In  the  drama  of  Phrynichus,  how- 
ever, tlie  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 
and  it  w'os  reserved  for  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
to  bring  the  dialogue  and  action  into  their  due 
position. A distinguished  comic  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  was  a contemporary  of  Eupolis.  and  flou- 
rished E.C.  429.-3.  A Oieek  sophist  and  gram- 
marian, described  by  some  ns  an  Arabian,  and  by 
others  as  a Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius 
and  Commodus.  His  great  work  was  entitled 
’SotpurriKh  flapcuTKurfi  in  37  books,  of  which  we 
still  possess  a fragment,  published  by  Bekker,  in 
h\i  Anecdoia  C/roem,  Berol.  Ull4,  rol.  i.  He  al*>o 
WTote  a Lexicon  of  Attic  words  (’EkAot^  ^rffidrofy 
Kcu  ’Attinwv),  which  is  extant : the  best 

edition  is  by  Lol>eck,  Lips.  1 8.30. 

Phrynnij  Ktryni*  » 

celebrated  diihyrambic  poet,  of  the  lime  of  the 
I'l’loponnesian  war,  was  a native  of  Mylllcne,  but 
flourished  at  Athens.  His  innovations,  etfemi- 
nacies,  and  frigidness,  are  repeatedly  attacked  bv 
the  comic  poets.  Among  the  innovations  whicK 
he  is  said  to  have  made,  was  the  addition  of  2 
strings  to  the  heptachord.  He  was  the  first  who 
gained  the  victory  in  the  musical  contests  esta- 
blished by  Pericles,  in  coniieccton  with  the  Puna- 
thennic  festival,  probably  in  B.  c.  445. 

Phthla.  [Phthiotis.] 
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PhthlStit  (^0(wr4i : a district  in  the 

S.E.  of  Thessaly,  hounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Ma- 
liac  gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pagosaean  gulf,  and 
inhabiteil  by  Acflaeans.  [THfcSSALiA.]  Homer 
calls  it  FhthlA  (#d(T7),  and  mentions  a city  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Achilles.  Hence  the  poets  call  Achilles  I^fU/uus 
and  his  father  Peleus  Fhikin*  rtr, 

Phthin  (tu  4>d/pa,  dpor),  a mountain 

of  Caria,  forming  a part  or  a branch  of  Latmus,  in- 
habited by  n people  called 

Phthirdph&gi  {^B9ip6^arfou  i.  e.  eot^rt  of  Uct\ 
a Scythian  people  near  the  Caucasus,  or,  according 
to  some,  btyoiid  the  river  Uho,  in  Sanuatia  Asia- 
ticn. 

Phya.  [PisisTRATrs.] 

Phyofta  {^vKovti  Hus-Sem  or  Has-fi-Kaxat)^  a 
promontory'  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  a little  W. 
of  Apollonia  and  N.W.  of  Cyrene.  It  is  the  N.- 
most  headland  of  Libya  R.  of  the  Lesser  SyrtU, 
and  the  nearest  point  of  this  coast  to  that  of 
Europe,  the  distance  from  Phycus  to  Taenanim, 
the  S.  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  being  203 
miles.  There  was  a small  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  headhtnd. 

Fhyl&oS  (^oAoxi?).  1.  A small  town  of  Thes- 
saly in  Phthiotis,  S.F>.  of  Eretria,and  K.  of  Enipeus, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Oihrys.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Protesiiaus.— 2.  A town  of  Epirus  in 
Molossia.  —3.  A town  in  Arcadia  near  the  sources 
of  the  Alpheus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegea  and 
Laconia. 

Phyl&CTLi  (^uXaxor),  son  of  Dcicm  and  Dio- 
mede, and  husband  of  Periclymenc  or  Clymene, 
the  daughter  of  Minyas,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Iphiclus  and  Alciinede.  He  was  l>clieved 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phylacc,  in  Thes- 
saly, Either  from  his  name  or  that  of  the  town. 
Iris  descendants,  Phylacns,  Iphiclus,  and  Protc- 
silaus,  are  called  PhdaddM. 

Phylarchoj  R Greek  historical 

writer,  and  a contemporary  of  Aratus,  was  probably 
a native  of  Naucratis  in  %ypl,  but  spent  the 
greater  port  of  his  life  at  Athens.  His  great  work 
was  a history  in  28  books,  which  embraced  a 
period  of  52  years,  from  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus 
into  Peloponnesus,  B.  c.  27*2,  to  the  death  of  Cleo- 
raenes,  220.  Phylarchns  is  vehemently  attacked 
by  Polybius,  who  chaiges  him  with  falsifying 
history  through  his  partiality  to  Cleomenes,  and 
his  hatred  against  Aratus  and  the  Achaeaiis.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might 
be  retorted  with  equal  justice  upon  Polybius,  who 
has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depre- 
ciating CUK>menes.  The  style  of  Phylarehus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declamatory; 
but  it  was  At  the  same  time  lively  and  attractive. 
The  fragments  of  PhyUrchus  have  been  collected 
by  Luebt.  Lips.  1836;  by  Bruckner,  Vratisl.  1H3H; 
and  by  MUilcr,  Fraytn.  Mi*tor.  OnuK.  Paris,  1840. 

Phylas  (^oAar).  L King  of  the  Dryopes,  w*ns 
attacked  and  slain  by  Hercules,  because  he  had 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi.  By  his  daughter 
Midea,  Hercules  became  the  father  of  Aniiochus. 
— 2.  Son  of  Antiochus,  and  grandson  of  Hercules 
and  Midea,  was  married  to  Deiphile,  by  whom  he 
had  2 sons,  llippotas  and  Thero.  — 3.  King  ot 
Kphyra  in  Thesprotio,  and  the  faiher  of  Polymele 
and  Astyoche,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Herculea 
was  the  hkihet  of  Tlepolemus. 
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Fhfle  ft  demui  in 

Attica,  and  a strongly  fortuied  place,  hclnnging  to 
the  tribe  Oenei&,  WAA  situated  on  the  confines  of 
noontia,and  on  tiie  S.W.  slope  of  Ml.  Pames.  It 
is  niemorabie  os  the  place  which  Thmsybulus  and 
the  Athenian  patriots  seized,  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  U.C.  404,  and  from  which 
they  directed  their  operations  against  the  30  Ty- 
rants at  Athena. 

Fhyleni  son  of  Augeaa,  was  expelled 

hy  bis  father  from  Ephyra,  because  ho  gave  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Hercules.  [See  p.  309,  a.] 
He  then  emigrated  to  Dulichium.  By  Ctiraene  or 
Timandra  he  became  the  father  of  Meges,  who  is 
hence  called  PhylTdcs, 

Fhyllis.  [DsMortioN,  Na2.] 

Phyllij  a district  in  Thrace  S*  of  the 

Strymon,  near  Mt,  Pansaeus. 

Fhyllai  (♦i/AAor:  Feinno),  a town  of  Thes- 
saly in  the  district  Thessallotis,  N.  of  Metropolis. 

Phytoa  {^v<TKa\  a town  of  Macedonia  in  the 
district  Eordaea. 

Fhyicon.  [PTOi.KMAra.] 

Fhytctis  (4»d<rxor).  1.  A city  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  in  N.  Grt'cce. • 2.  (PnUchshm\  a town 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  in  the  Rhodian  territon.% 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  used  as  the 
port  of  Mylasa,  and  was  the  landing-place  for  tra-  t 
Tellers  coming  from  Rhodes.  ••3.(Ot/urwcA),an  E. 
tributani'  of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  AssjTia.  The 
town  of  Opis  stood  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

PhytMTUn  (^1^ alas' : ^i/raror),  a town  in  Aeto- 
li.1,  S.E.  of  Thermura,  on  the  lake  Trichonis. 

Fieeni  [PirxNUM.] 

PfeentM.  [Picsnum.] 

Ficentls  (Picenlinus:  rice«to\  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Campania  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Paesto- 
ntis,  and  between  Salemuin  and  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  compelled 
by  the  Romans  in  ct>nsequence  of  their  revolt  to  | 
HannihaU  to  abandon  their  town  and  live  in  the  | 
neighlMuring  villages.  Between  the  town  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  there  was  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  | 
Jnson,  the  Argonaut — The  name  of  Piccntini  was  | 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was  ! 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  | 
Sinus  Paestamis,  from  the  promontory  of  Mincna  ' 
to  the  river  Silarus.  They  were  a portion  of  the 
Sabine  Picentes,  who  were  transplanted  by  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  conquest 
of  Picenum,  b.  c.  26B,  at  which  time  they  founded 
the  town  of  Picentia. 

Picentliu.  [Picentia.] 

Fiefaum  (Picrnles  sing.  Picent,  more  mrely 
Piccntini  and  Piceni),  a country  in  central  Italy, 
was  a narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Um- 
bria, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Aesis,  on  the  W.  by  Umbria  and  tlie  territory  of 
the  Sabines,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  territorj’  of  the 
Mnrsi  and  Vesiini,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
n range  of  hills  and  by  the  river  Matrinus.  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  bird  piens, 
which  directe<l  the  Sabine  immitrmnts  into  Ute 
land,  or  from  a mythical  leader  Picuj : some  mo- 
dem writers  connect  the  name  with  the  Greek 
•fKVKTj^  a pine-tree,  on  account  of  the  pine-trees 
growing  in  the  countiy'  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ; but  none  of  these  etymologies  can  be  re- 
ceived. Picenum  formed  the  5th  region  in  tlie 
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division  of  Italy  made  by  Augustus.  The  country 
was  traversed  by  a number  of  bills  of  moderate 
height,  eastern  offshoots  of  the  A^>ennines,  and 
was  drained  by  several  small  rivers  Ho  wing  into  the 
Adriatic  through  the  valleys  U-lween  these  hills. 
The  country  was  upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  applet ; but  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  swine.  — The  Picentes,  os  already  re- 
marked, were  8abine  immigrants;  but  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
mixed  noture.  The  Umbrians  were  in  possession 
of  the  land,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sabine 
Picentes,  and  some  of  the  Umbrian  population  l>e- 
came  intermingled  with  their  Sabine  conquerors. 
In  addition  to  this  the  S.  part  of  the  country  was 
for  a time  in  possession  of  the  Libiirnions,  and 
Ancona  was  occupied  by  (ireoks  from  Syracuse. 
In  ac.  299  the  Picentes  made  a treaty  with  the 
Romans  ; but  having  revolted  in  269,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempronius  Sephus  in  the 
following  year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  supremacy.  A portion  of  the  people  was 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Paestanus, 
where  they  founded  the  town  Picentia.  [Pickn- 
TIA.]  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  Romans 
sent  colonics  to  Eirmmn  and  Castnim  Novum  in 
Picenum,  in  order  to  secure  their  newly  conquered 
possession.  The  Picentes  fought  with  the  other 
Socii  against  Rome  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war 
(90 — 89),  and  received  the  Reman  franchise  at 
the  close  of  it 

Picti,  a people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  either  a tribe  of  the 
Caledonians,  or  the  same  people  as  the  Caledo- 
nians, though  under  another  name.  They  were 
called  Picti  by  the  Romans  from  their  practice  of 
painting  their  bodies.  They  arc  first  mentioned  by 
the  rhetorician  Kiimcnius  in  an  oration  addressed 
to  Constonlius  Chlorus,  a.  D.  296 ; and  after  this 
time  their  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Homan 
writers,  and  often  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Scoti.  In  the  next  ccnluiy  wc  find  them  divided 
into  2 tribes,  the  Dicaledonae  or  Licaledones,  and 
the  Vecturioiies  or  Vccturones.  At  a still  ItiU-r 
period  their  principal  seat  was  in  the  N.E.  of 
Scotland. 

Pietdnes,  subsequently  Fict&gi,  a powerful 
people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
lemlnry  extended  N.  as  far  as  the  Liger  (/.oire), 
and  E.  probably  as  far  as  the  river  Crt-wnf.  Their 
chief  town  was  Limonuro,  subsequently  Pictavi 
(PoUirn), 

Fictor,  Fablufl.  L C.,  painted  the  temple  of 
Solus,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubul- 
cas  contracted  for  in  his  censorship,  B c.  307,  and 
dedicated  in  his  dictatorship,  302.  This  painting, 
which  must  have  been  on  iW  walls  of  the  temple, 
was  probably  a representation  of  the  battle  w hich 
Bubulus  had  gained  against  the  Snmnites.  This 
is  the  earliest  Roman  (minting  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  It  w'as  preserved  till  tlie  reign  of 
Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  hy  fire. 
In  consequence  of  this  (Minting  C.  Fabius  received 
the  sunuunc  of  Piclor,  which  was  home  by  his 
descendants.*— 2.  C.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  269. •— 
3.  N.,  (i.  0.  Numerius),  also  son  of  No.  I,  consul, 
266.-4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  most  ancient 
wriier  of  Uuinnn  history  in  prose.  He  served  in 
the  GiUlic  war,  226,  and  also  in  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  HU  bUtory,  which  was  written  in  Greek,  be- 
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gan  with  the  Arrival  of  Aeneaa  in  lulf,  and  cam« 
down  to  hit  own  time.  Hence,  Polybiua  Bpeaksof 
him  as  one  of  the  historians  of  the  *ind  Punic  war. 

Q.,  praetor  189,  and  Hamen  Quirinalis.  «6. 
Ser.,  is  «aid  by  Cicero  to  hare  been  well  skilled  in 
law,  literature,  and  antiquity,  lie  lived  about 
B.  c.  150.  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Fabius  Pictor  who  wrote  a work  Dt  Jure  Ponli- 
ficio^  in  sereral  books.  He  probably  wrote  AttnaU 
likewise  in  the  Latin  language,  since  Cicero  {tU 
OraL  ii.  12)  speaks  of  a Latin  annalist,  Pictor, 
W'hom  he  places  after  Cato,  but  before  Piso ; 
which  corresponds  with  the  time  at  which  Scr. 
Pictor  lived,  but  could  not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

PiCTUnniu  and  PUtmunu,  2 Roman  divinities, 
were  regarded  as  2 brothers,  and  as  the  beneficent  i 
gods  of  matrimony  in  the  nistic  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Romans.  A couch  was  prepared  for  them  in 
the  house  in  which  there  was  a newly*bom  child. 
Pilumnus  was  believed  to  ward  off  all  sufferings 
from  the  infant  with  his  pilunty  with  which  he 
taught  to  pound  the  grain  ; and  Picumnus,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Sterquilmius  was  believed  to 
hare  discovered  the  me  of  manure  for  the  fields, 
conferred  upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity. 
Hence  both  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of 
good  deeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and 
Pollux.  When  Danae  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnus 
is  said  to  have  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ardea, 
and  to  hare  become  by  her  the  father  of  Daunus. 

Plenf  (n?Kor),  a Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
described  as  a son  of  Satumus  or  Sterculus,  as  the 
husband  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Fauniis.  In 
some  traditions  he  was  called  the  first  king  of 
Italy.  He  was  a famous  soothsayer  and  augur, and 
os  he  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art  of  a pictu  (a 
wood  pecker),  be  himself  was  also  called  Picus.  He 
was  repit'sented  in  a rude  and  primitive  manner  as 
a wooden  pillar  with  a wood-pecker  on  the  top  of 
it,  but  afterwards  as  a young  roan  with  a wood- 
pecker on  his  head.  The  whole  legend  of  Picus  is 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  wuod-peckcr  is  a 
piophetic  bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  beloved  by  him,  and  when  Circe's  love  for 
him  was  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a wood- 
pecker, who,  however,  retained  the  prophetic 
powers  which  he  had  formerly  possessed  os  a man. 

PSfria  (Thtpia:  nf«g«t).  1.  A narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  to  the 
ILaliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Olym- 
pus and  its  offshoots.  A portion  of  these  mountains 
vr.is  called  by  the  ancient  writers  Pienu,  or  the 
Pierian  mountain.  The  inhabitants  of  thU  country, 
the  Piercs,  were  a Thracian  people,  and  are  cele- 
brated in  the  early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and 
music,  since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest 
seats  of  the  worship  of  the  Mutes,  and  Orpheus  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  there.  After  the  esta- 
biishmrnt  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Kmaihia 
in  the  7th  century  b.  c.  Pieria  was  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
out  of  the  country. « 2.  A district  in  Macedonia 
K.  of  the  Strymou  near  Mt.  Pantracum,  where  the 
Pierians  settled,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
original  abodes  by  the  Macedonians,  as  already 
related.  They  possessed  in  this  district  the  forti- 
fied towns  of  Pliagrcs  and  Pergamus.«8.  A dis- 
trict on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
mountain  Pieria,  a branch  of  the  Amanus,  a name 
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given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  ^sL  In  this  district  was  the  city  of 
l^leucia,  which  is  distinguipihed  from  other  cities 
of  the  same  name,  as  Seleucia  in  Pieria. 

K&rldM  (IlicpfScr).  1.  A surname  of  the 
Muses,  which  they  derived  from  Pieria,  near  Mt 
Olympus,  where  they  were  first  worshipped  among 
the  Thracians.  Some  derived  the  name  from  an 
ancient  king  Pierus,  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thrace  into  Boeotio,  and  to  have  established 
their  worship  at  Thespine.  Pieris  also  occurs  in 
the  singular.  2.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pienis, 
king  of  Emathia  (Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  by 
Knippe  or  Aiitiope,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  names 
of  the  9 Muses.  They  afterwards  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered,  they 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Colyinbns, 
lyngx,  Cenchru,  Cissa,  Chloris,  Acalauthis,  Nes&a, 
Pip(),  and  Dracontis. 

PHbv  (Ilicgot).  1.  Mythological.  [PtKRiDsa.] 
^2.  A mountain.  [Pikaia,  No.  I.] 

PietaSy  a personification  of  faithful  attachment, 
love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans-  At  first 
she  had  only  a small  sanctuary  at  Rome,  but  in 
B.C.  191  A larger  one  was  built.  She  is  repre- 
sented on  Roman  coins,  as  a matron  throwing  in- 
cense upon  on  altar,  and  her  attributes  are  a stork 
and  children.  She  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
female  figure  offering  her  breast  to  an  aged  parent. 

Pi£tu  Julia.  [Pula.] 

Pigrea  (niyprjr),  of  Halicarnassus,  eitlier  the 
brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Arterai«>ui, 
queen  of  Caria.  He  is  mid  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Margites,  and  the  Batrachomvomachia. 

Pilla,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponius  Auicus,  to 
w'hom  she  was  married  on  the  12th  of  February, 
B.  c 56.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
she  bore  her  husband  a daughter,  who  subsequently 
married  Yipsanius  Agrippa. 

Pildrns  (niXwpor),  a town  of  Macedonia  in 
Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf. 

FUasmui.  [PiciMNis.] 

Pimpl8&  A town  in  the  Macedonian 

rovince  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were 
ence  called  Pimplcidrs.  Horace  {Corm.  i.  26.  9) 
uses  the  form  Pimplca  in  the  singular,  and  not 
PttnplcU, 

Pinkn  (r^  ritVapo : niroac^r : Pinara  or  .1/f- 
auru,  Rti.),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  some  distance 
W.  of  the  river  Xantbus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Cragus. 
Here  Pandorus  was  worshipped  as  a hero. 

P&L&rla  Oenn,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a time  long 
previous  to  the  found.'ition  of  the  city.  The  legend 
related  that  when  Hercules  came  into  Italy  he  was 
hospitably  received  on  the  spot  where  Rome  w'as 
afterwards  built,  by  the  Potitti  and  the  Pinarii, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  coun- 
try. The  hero,  in  return,  taught  them  the  way  in 
which  he  was  to  be  worshipped  ; but  os  the  Pi- 
narii were  not  at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banquet 
was  ready,  and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  were  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  detennined 
that  the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  ex- 
cluded from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worship 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii.  These  two 
families  continued  to  bo  the  hereditary  priests  of 
Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudius  (b.  c. 
312),  who  purchased  from  the  Potitii  the  know- 
ledge of  the  s.icred  rites,  and  entrusted  thian  to 
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public  slaTM ; whereat  the  god  vraa  to  angrr,  that 
the  whole  Potitia  gens,  containing  12  families  and 
30  groam  up  men,  perished  within  a year,  or 
according  to  other  accounts  within  30  days,  and 
Appius  himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarit  did 
not  share  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the  same 
punishment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued  in  exist- 
ence  to  the  latest  tiroea  It  appears  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  was  a 
$aeritm  pfuttilUium  belonging  to  these  gentes,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  App.  Chiudius  these  tacra  pri- 
rata  were  made  $acra  pttUiea,  The  Pinarii  were 
divided  into  the  himilies  of  ^^amercinu$^  NatlUy 
J*o$ca,  Husca,  and  Ucarput^  but  none  of  them  ob- 
tained sufficient  importance  to  require  a separate 
notice. 

Pln&r!tia,  L.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dictator 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar's  eldest  sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
Pinarius  w*as  named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with 
his  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  L. 
Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the 
property,  and  the  remaining  fourth  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius. 

Flninif  (riiVopof),  a river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
M.  Amanua,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Issus  near 
Issiis,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramui  and  the 
Syrian  frontier. 

Pind&nu  (nl^Sopor),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
Greece,  was  iMm  cither  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynosce- 
phalae,  a village  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  about 
u.  c.  522.  His  family  was  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Thebes,  and  seems  also  to  have  Wn  celebrated  for 
its  skill  in  music.  The  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar 
•w*as  a 6ute-player,  and  Pindar  at  on  early  age  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  art  from  the  flute-player 
Scopeliniis.  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications 
of  a genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to 
send  him  to  Athens  to  receive  more  perfect  instruc- 
tion in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  bis  future 
glory  as  a poet  was  miroculouily  foreshadowed  by  a 
swurm  of  bees  which  rested  upon  hit  lips  while  he 
was  asleep,  and  tliat  this  miracle  first  led  him  to 
compose  poetry.  At  Athens  Pindar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  school  of  dithymmbic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  20lh 
year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  there 
from  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poet- 
esses, who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotia. 
With  both  these  poetesses  Pindar  contended  for 
the  prize  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  five  times  by 
Corinna.  Pindar  commenced  his  professional  ca- 
reer as  a poet  at  an  early  age,  and  was  toon  em- 
ployed hr  different  states  and  princes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose  for  them  choral 
songs  for  special  occarions.  He  received  money 
and  presents  for  his  works ; but  he  never  degene- 
rated into  a common  mercenary  poet,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  He  composed  poems  for  Hieron, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntat, 
king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  as  well  as  for 
many  free  states  and  private  persons.  He  was 
courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  and  the 
praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  former  are 
■aid  to  have  been  the  chief  reaton  which  led  his 
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descendant,  Alexander,  the  s<m  of  Philip,  to  spare 
the  house  of  the  poet,  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  ^ 
Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes, 
though  be  frequently  left  home  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states 
and  distinguished  men  who  courted  his  friendship 
andemployed  hisservices.  Thus  about  b.c.  473  he 
visited  the  court  of  Hieron  at  Syracuse,  where  be 
remained  4 years.  He  probably  died  in  his  BOth 
year  in  442.— The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which 
have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  bis  Efnnicia^  or 
triumphal  ode*.  But  these  w*ere  but  a small  por- 
tion of  his  works.  Besides  his  triumphal  odes  he 
wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans,  dithyrambs,  odes 
for  processions  (wpooddea),  songs  of  maidens  (wop- 
^sVsia),  mimic  dancing  songs  (^opx'^Muva),  drink- 
ing-songs (oicdAia),  dirges  (bprjroij^  and  encomia 
(^7Kw.uia),  or  panegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we 
have  numerous  fru^eols.  Most  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace 
{Carm.  ir.  2): 

“ Seu  per  audaecs  nova  dithyrambos 
Verlw  devolvit,  numerUque  ferlur 
Lege  solutis  t 

Seu  deos  {hymn*  ami  paeons)  regeive  (escomio) 
canit,  deorum 
Sanguinem  : . . . 

Sive  quos  Klea  domum  reducit 
Palma  caelestes  {the  Epinicia) : . . . 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat " {the  dirya). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  as 
we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made  from 
them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally of  too  fragmentary  a kind  to  allow  us  to  form 
a judgment  respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of 
Pindar  as  a poet  must  be  formed  almost  exclusively 
from  his  Epinicia^  which  were  composed  in  com- 
memoration of  some  victory  in  the  public  games. 
The  Epinicia  are  divided  into  4 books,  celebrating 
respectively  the  victories  gained  in  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemeau,  and  Isthmian  games.  In  order 
to  understand  them  properly  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed, and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in  view. 
A victory  gained  in  one  of  the  4 great  national 
festivals  conferred  honour  not  only  upon  the  con- 
queror and  his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebmted 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a celebra- 
tion began  with  a procession  to  a temple,  where  a 
sacrifice  was  ctfered,  and  it  ended  with  a banquet 
and  the  joyous  reveliy,  called  by  the  Greeks  cornu* 
(ftw/iot).  For  this  celebration  a poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  was  sung  by  a chorus. 
The  poems  were  sung  either  during  the  procession 
to  the  temple  or  at  the  comus  at  the  close  of  tlie 
banquet  Those  of  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  which 
consist  of  strophes  without  epodes  were  sung  during 
the  procession,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  sung  at  the  comus.  In  these  odes  Pin- 
dar rarely  describes  the  victory  itself,  as  the  scene 
WAS  familiar  to  nil  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells 
upon  the  gloiy*  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
cither  his  wealth  (vXCuf)  or  his  skill  — 

his  teealth^  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the 
chariot-race,  since  it  w*as  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  prize  in  this  contest;  bis 
skilly  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  iu  the  con- 
test.—The  metres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive  and 
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difficult  a subject  to  admit  of  explanation  in  the 
present  work.  No  two  odes  possess  the  same 
metrical  structure.  The  Doric  rhythm  chiefly  pre> 
vails,  but  he  also  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Aeolian 
and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  by  Bbckh.  Lips.  1811 — 18'21,  ^ ^to.,  and 

by  Dissen.  of  w’hich  there  is  a 2nd  edition  by 
Schneidewin,  Gotha,  1843,  seq. 

Pijld&anfl  (ntV8«ror\  a S.  branch  of  M.  Tern- 
nns  in  Mysia.  cxtendinif  to  the  Elaitic  Gulf,  and 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cetius. 

Pindos  (ni»^ot).  L A lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains in  northern  Greece,  a portion  of  the  great 
back  bone,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  Greece 
from  N.  to  S.  The  name  of  Pindos  was  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  chain  which  separates  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  ; and  its  most  N.-lr  and  also  highest 
part  was  called  Lacmon.— *8.  One  of  the  4 towns 
in  Doris,  near  the  sources  of  a small  river  of  the 
same  name  which  flowed  through  Locris  into  the 
Cephissua 

Puma  (Pinneniis : OinVd  di  PfnnaX  the  chief 
towm  of  the  Vestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
surrounded  hv  beautiful  meadows. 

Pinnei,  Pixmetu,  or  Pinetu,  was  the  son  of 
Agxon,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife,  Triteuta. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (b.c.  231),  Pinnes,W'fao  was 
then  a child.  w*a8  left  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Agron  had  married  after 
divorcing  Triteuta.  When  Teuta  was  defeated  by 
the  Romana,  the  care  of  Pinnes  devolved  upon  , 
Demetrius  of  Pharos;  but  w*hen  Demetrius  in  his 
turn  made  war  against  the  Homans  and  was  de- 
feated, Pinnes  w*as  place  1 upon  the  throne  by  the 
Romans,  but  w'as  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 

Pintuaria  (Thyrovapla : Tenerijfe\  one  of  the 
iNHtJLAK  Fortunatai  (Cb«o;y  /s.joff  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  also  called  Co&vaUif,  and,  from 
the  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak,  Vivaria. 

PlntMtif  or  Piraena  (n«i/>oici>r : Porto  Leone  or 
Porio  DraconeX  the  most  important  of  the  harbours 
of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  about  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Athens.  This  peninsula,  which  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  general  name  of  Piraeeus, 
'contained  3 harbours,  Piraeeue  proper  on  the  W. 
tide,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  3,  Zea  on  the  E.  side 
separated  from  Piraeeus  by  a narrow  isthmos,  and 
Mun^kia  (Phamari)  still  further  to  the  E.  The 

Cition  of  Piraeens  and  of  the  Athenian  har- 
irs  has  been  usually  misunderstood.  In  conse- 
quence of  a statement  in  an  ancient  Scholiast,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  great  harbour  of 
Piraeeus  was  divided  into  3 smaller  harbourt,  Zea 
for  corn-vessels,  for  merchant-ships  in 

general,  and  Cantkarus  for  ships  of  war  ; but  this 
division  of  the  Piraeeus  is  now  rejected  by  the 
best  topographers.  Zea  was  a harbour  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  PirBeeus,  as  is  stated  above  ; the  N. 
portion  of  the  Pirneous  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Canthanis,  where 
the  ships  of  war  were  stationed,  w*as  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  harbour  near  the  entrance.  It  w'ss  through 
the  suggestion  of  Themistocles  that  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  make  nse  of  the  harbour  of  Pi- 
raeeuB.  Before  the  Persian  wars  their  principal 
harbour  was  Phalerum,  which  was  not  situated  in 
the  Piraeaa  peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  E.  of 
Munychia.  [Phalbrum.]  At  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  of  Piraeeus  there  were  2 promontories, 
the  one  on  the  right-hand  called  Alcimui  ("AAiri- 
pof),  oti  which  was  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  and 
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the  other  on  the  leR  called  BcHonea  ('Hsriwrcia), 
on  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a fortress. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  narrow 
by  nature,  was  rendered  still  narrower  by  two 
mole-beads,  to  which  a chain  was  attached  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town  of 
demus  of  Piraeeus  was  surrounded  with  strong 
fortifications  by  Themistocles,  and  was  connected 
with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Long 
Walls  under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  [See 
p.  102,  b.]  The  town  pressed  a considerable 
population,  and  many  public  and  private  buildings. 
The  most  important  of  its  public  buildings  were: 
the  Agora  Hippodamia,  a temple  of  Zeus  Soter, 
a large  stoa.  a theatre,  the  Phreattys  or  tribunal 
for  the  admirals,  the  arsenal,  the  docks,  Ac. 

PXritli  (Tlcip^rn),  a celebrated  fountain  at  Co- 
rinth, which,  according  to  tradition,  took  its  origin 
from  Pirene,  a daughter  of  Oeb^ua,  who  here 
melted  away  into  tears  through  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  son  Cenchrias.  At  this  fountain  Bellerophon 
is  said  to  have  caught  the  horse  Pegasus.  It 
gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  Acn»corimhus, 
was  con%*eyed  down  the  hill  by  subterraneous  con- 
duits, and  fell  into  a marble  basin,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  supplied  with 
water.  The  fountain  was  celebrated  for  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  its  water,  and  wras  so  highly  valued 
that  the  poets  frequently  employed  its  name  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  Corinth  itself. 

PlrSsiae  (Iletpeo'tai),  pmhably  the  same  as  the 
Xrasiaa  of  Livy,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Tliessaliotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pencus. 

Plrithdus  (Ilfiplfloot),  son  of  Ixion  or  Zeus  br 
Dia,  was  king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thessaly,  and 
married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  became  ths 
father  of  Polypoetee.  When  Pirithoiis  was  cele- 
brating his  marriage  with  Hippodamia,  the  intoxi- 
cated Centaur  Eurytion  or  Eurytus  carried  her  otf, 
and  this  act  occasioned  the  celebrated  fight  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  in  which  the  Centaurs 
were  defeated.  PirithoUs  once  invaded  Attica,  but 
when  Theseus  came  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  con- 
ceived a warm  admiration  for  the  Athenian  king  ; 
and  from  this  time  a most  intimate  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  2 heroes.  Theseus  was 
resent  at  the  wedding  of  PirithoUs,  and  assisted 
im  in  his  battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Hippo- 
damia afterwards  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  wed  a daughter  of  Zeus.  With  the 
assistance  of  PirithoUs,  Tlieseus  carried  off  Helen 
from  Sparta, and  placed  her  at  Aethni  under  the  core 
of  Phaedra.  PirithoUs  was  still  more  ambitious, 
and  resolved  to  carry  off  Persephone  (Proserpina k 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  lower  world.  Theseus 
would  not  desert  bis  friend  in  the  enterprise, 
though  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  ran.  The  2 
friends  accordingly  descended  to  the  lower  world, 
but  they  were  seised  by  Pluto  and  iastened  to  a 
rock,  where  they  both  remained  till  Hercules 
visited  the  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseus,  who  had  made  the  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  his  friend,  but  PirithoUs  remained  for  ever 
in  torment  (amatorem  trwen/ae  Pirdkoitm  cokikeml 
ca^eifoe,  Hor.  C<irm,  iiL  4.  80).  PirithoUs  was 
worshipped  at  Athens,  along  with  Theseus,  as  a 
hero. 

Flrai  (nriipor),  Fiaru  (nLpot),  or  Aeheloos. 
the  chief  river  of  Achaio,  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Patrae,  near  Olenus. 

PiruatM,  a people  in  Illyria,  exempted  Cruu) 
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taxes  by  the  Uomani,  because  they  deserted  Gen- 
tius  and  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 

Pisa  (IliVa:  Hurdler),  the  capital  of  Pisatis 
(n«rdrir),  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
£iis  in  Peloponnesus.  [Elis.]  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Pisatis  formed  an  union  of  8 states,  of 
which,  in  addition  to  Pisa,  we  find  mention  of 
Salmone,  Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cycesium  and  Dys- 
pontium.  Pisa  itself  was  situated  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
at  a very  short  distance  E.  of  Olympia,  and.  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  latter  place, 
was  frequently  identided  by  the  poets  with  it. 
The  history  of  the  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle 
with  the  Kieans,  with  whom  they  contended  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Ol3rmpic  games.  The  Pisatae 
obtained  this  honour  in  the  8lh  Olympiad  (b.  c. 
746)  with  the  assistance  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  and  also  a 2nd  time  in  the  34th  Olympiad 
(844)  by  means  of  their  own  king  Pantaleon.  In 
the  52nd  Olympiad  (572)  the  struggle  between 
the  2 peoples  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  con- 
quest and  destruction  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  So 
complete  was  the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  w'as  left  in  later  times  ; and  some  per- 
sons, as  we  Icam  from  Strabo,  even  questioned 
whether  it  had  ever  existed,  supposing  that  by  the 
name  of  Pisa,  the  kingdom  of  the  Pisatae  was 
alone  intended.  The  existence,  however,  of  the 
city  does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  aRer  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  the  Pisatae  did  not  relin- 
quish their  claims;  and  in  the  104th  Olympiad 
(384),  they  bad  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games  along  with  the  Arcadians,  when  the  Utter 
people  were  making  war  with  the  Eleans. 

Fuae,  more  rarely  PiM  (Pisanus:  /^ua),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Amus  and  Ausar(&rc/i«o),  about  6 miles  from  the 
sea ; but  the  latter  river  altered  its  coarse  in  the 
1 2th  century,  and  now  flows  into  the  sea  by  a sepa- 
rate channeL  According  to  some  traditions,  Pisae 
was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Nestor,  the 
inhabitanu  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  a'bo  were  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  Italy  on  their  return  from  Troy  ; 
whence  the  Roman  poets  give  the  Etruscan  town 
the  somame  of  Alphea.  This  legend,  however, 
like  many  others,  probably  arose  from  the  acci- 
dental similarity  of  the  names  of  the  2 cities.  It 
would  seem  that  Pisa  was  originally  a Pelasgic 
town,  that  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  bands  of 
the  Lig)*ae,  and  from  them  into  those  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. It  then  became  one  of  the  12  citiee  of 
Etruria,  and  was  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
most  N.-ly  city  in  the  country.  Pisa  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Ligurian  wars  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Roman  legions.  In  b.  c.  160  it  was  made  a 
lAtin  colony,  and  appears  to  have  been  colonised 
again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  since  we  find  it 
called  in  inscriptions  Colonia  Julia  Pisoao.  Its 
harbour,  called  Portus  Puanu$^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Araus,  VTHM  much  used  by  the  Romans ; and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a place  of 
considerable  importance  on  account  of  the  marble- 
quarries  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  quantity  of 
timber  which  it  yielded  for  ship-building.  About 
8 miles  N,  of  the  town  were  miztetal  springs, 
called  Aquae  Pitanae^  which  were  lets  celebrated 
io  antiquity  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
There  is  scarcely  a vestige  of  the  ancient  city  in 
the  modem  Piea. 

PlMUidar  (IlstVcu^f).  L Son  of  Polyctor, 
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and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope. » 8.  An  Athe- 
nian, of  the  demos  of  Achamac,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and  cowardice.  In 
412  he  comes  before  us  at  the  chief  ostensible 
agent  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  In  all  the  measures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  a member,  he  took  an 
active  part ; and  when  Tberamenes  and  others 
withdrew  from  it,  he  tided  with  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  on  the 
counter-revolution,  took  refuge  with  Agis  at  De- 
celea.  His  property  was  contiscated,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  returned  to  Athens.  ««• 

8.  A Spartan,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus  11.,  who 
made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  395.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  tea- 
flght  ^ Cnidus,  against  Conon  and  Phamabazus. 

4.  A poet  of  C^iros  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  648 — 645.  He  was  the  author  of  a poem  in 
2 books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules^  called  Mera- 
cUa  (*HpdaA«ta).  The  Alexandrian  grammarians 
thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  toey  received 
Pisander,  as  well  as  Antimachus  and  Panyasis, 
into  the  epic  canon  together  with  Homer  and  He- 
siod. Only  a few  lines  of  it  have  been  preserved. 

In  the  Greek  Anthology  we  And  an  epigram  attri- 
buted to  Pisander  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  poet 
of  Camirua^S.  A poet  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia  or 
Lycaonia,  was  the  son  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevenis  (a.o.  222^235). 
He  wrote  a poem,  called  'Hpwucol  which 

probably  treated  of  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 
desses with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  progeny 
thus  produced. 

PmtijL  [Pisa.] 

Pisaumm  (Pisaurensit:  P^saro\  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pi- 
saurus  (A'c^iu),  on  the  road  to  Ariniinuin.  It 
was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  IH6,  and 
probably  colonist  a 2nd  time  by  Augustus,  since 
it  is  called  in  inscriptions  CoUmia  Julia  Felije. 

Pisaiurtit.  [Pisavrum.] 

Pisgah.  [Nrbo.] 

Plaidia  (^  XUctiutii : TltffiBris,  pi.  ni<rl5(u«  also 
n«i<T(5a/,  n.j’srScu  and  IlunSuco/,  Plalda  pi.  Piai- 
daa,  anc.  Paiiidaa),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  on  the 

5.  ; Cilicia  on  the  S.  K. ; Lycaonia  and  Isauria 
(the  latter  often  reckoned  a part  of  Pisidia)  on  the 
£.  and  N.  E. ; Phrygia  Parorios  on  the  N.,  where 
the  boundary  varied  at  different  times,  and  was 
never  very  definite  ; and  Caria  on  the  W.  It  was 
a mountainous  region,  formed  by  that  port  of  the 
muii  chain  of  Mu  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  io 
a semicircle  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Pamphylian 
gulf ; the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pamphtlia. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  a warlike 
aborigiiuU  people,  related  apparently  to  the  Iiau- 
rians  and  Cilicians.  They  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, under  petty  chieftains,  against  all  tlie 
successive  rulers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
never  subdued  the  Pisidians  in  their  mountain 
fortresses,  though  they  took  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  outskirts  of  their  country  ; for  example.  Anti- 
ochia,  which  was  made  a colony  w'ith  the  Jus  * 
Italicum.  In  fact  the  N.  part,  in  which  Antiochia 
stood,  had  originally  belonged  to  Phiy’gia,  and  was 
more  accessible  and  more  civilised  than  the  moun- 
tains which  formed  the  proper  country  of  the 
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Piiidianii.  NominaUr,  the  country  wa«  coniidered 
a part  of  Pamphylia,  till  the  new  sub  dirition  of 
the  empire  under  Coiiitantine.  when  Pisidia  wa« 
made  a leparaie  province.  The  country  it  still 
inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  amon^  whom  travelling 
is  dangerous ; and  it  is  therefore  little  known. 
Ancient  writers  say  that  it  contained,  amidst  its 
ruggeil  mountains,  some  fertile  valleys,  where  the 
olive  dourished  ; and  it  also  produced  the  gum 
«torax,  some  medicinal  plants,  and  salt  On  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  into  the  Pamphylian  gulf, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Ostrus  and  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes ; and  on  the  N.  the  mountain  streams 
form  some  large  salt  lakes,  namely,  Ascania 
{lloirttn  and  Kiferdir)  S.  of  Antiochia,  Caralius  or 
Pusgtisa  {lift  Skekr  or  Kerdi)  S.  E.  of  the  former, 
and  Trogitis  (Sophia)  further  to  the  S.£.,in  Isaiiria. 
^Special  names  were  given  to  certain  districts,  which 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Pisidia.  some- 
times at  distinct  countries  ; namely,  Cibyr&tis,  in 
tlie  S.  W.  along  the  N.  of  Lycia,aiid  Cabalia,  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  Cibyratis  itself  ; Milyaa,  the  dis- 
trict E.  of  Cibymtis,  N.  E.  of  Lycia,  and  N.  W.  of 
PamphylLn,  and  Isauria,  in  the  E.  of  Pisidia,  on 
the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

Plaiftr&tidaa  (nsurKrrparfScu),  the  legitimate 
sons  of  Pisistralus.  The  name  is  used  sometimes 
to  indicate  only  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  and 
sometimes  in  a wider  application,  embracing  the 
grandchildren  and  near  connections  of  Pisistratus 
(as  by  Herod,  viii.  52.  referring  to  a time  when 
both  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  were  dead). 

PlaiftlitiU  (ncuriurparor),  the  youngest  son 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  w'as  a friend  of  Telema- 
chus,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  from 
Pylos  to  Menelausat  Sparta. 

Plaiitritiu  (nsur/oTpsTos),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hippocrates,  was  so  named  after  Pisistratus,  the 
youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  family  of  Hippo- 
crates was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced  their  descent 
to  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor.  The  mother  of 
PisisttatUB  (whose  name  we  do  not  know)  was 
cousin-german  to  the  mother  of  Solon.  Pisistratus 
grew  up  equally  distinguished  for  personal  beauty 
and  for  mental  endowments.  The  relationship  be- 
tween him  and  Solon  naturally  drew  them  toge- 
ther, and  a close  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them.  He  assisted  Solon  by  his  eloquence  in  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle 
with  the  Megarions  for  the  possession  of  Salamis, 
and  he  afterwards  fought  with  bravery  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When 
Solon,  after  the  establishment  of  bis  constitution, 
retired  for  a time  from  Athens,  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Highlands  | 
and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open  feud.  The  i 
party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chiefly  the  landed 
jiToprielors,  was  headed  by  Lycurgus  ; that  of  the 
Coast,  consisting  of  the  wealthier  classes  not  be- 
longing to  the  nobles,  by  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon  ; the  party  of  the  Highlands,  which  ' 
aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom  and  equality 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  was  the  one  at  the 
head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed  himself,  because 
they  seemed  the  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  ambitiotu  designs.  HU  libe- 
rality, as  well  as  his  military  and  oratorical  abili- 
ties, gained  him  the  support  of  a large  body  of 
citiient.  Solon,  on  his  return,  quickly  saw  through 
the  designs  of  PisUtratus,  who  listened  with  re- 
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Bpect  to  his  adviee,  though  he  prosecuted  hU  schemes 
none  the  lest  diligently.  When  Pisistratus  found 
his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  he  one 
day  made  his  appearance  in  the  agora  with  his 
mules  and  his  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wonnds, 
pretending  that  he  had  been  nearly  assassinated 
by  his  enemies  as  he  w'as  riding  into  the  country. 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  called, 
in  which  one  of  his  partisans  propo»ed  that  a 
body-guard  of  50  citizens,  armed  with  clubs,  should 
be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Solon 
opposed  this;  the  gnatd  was  given  him.  Through 
the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  people  Pisistratus 
took  this  opportunity  of  raising  a much  larger 
force,  with  which  he  seized  the  citadel,  r c.  560, 
thus  becoming,  what  the  Greeks  called  7\mti  of 
Athens.  Having  secured  to  himself  the  substance 
of  power,  he  made  no  further  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  laws,  which  be  administered 
ably  and  well.  HU  first  usurpation  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  Before  hit  power  was  firmly  rooted, 
the  factions  headed  by  Megacles  and  Lycurgus 
combined,  and  Pisistratus  was  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate Athens.  He  remained  in  banishment  6 years. 
Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus 
revived  their  old  feuds,  and  Megacles  made  over- 
tures to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  tyranny  if  he  wotild  connect  himself  with  him 
by  receiving  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted  by  Pisistratus,  and  the  follow- 
ing stratagem  was  devised  for  accomplishing  his 
restoration,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus. 
A damsel  named  Phya,  of  remarkable  stature  and 
beauty,  was  dressed  up  as  Athena  in  a full  suit  of 
armour,  and  placed  in  a chariot,  with  Pisistratus 
by  her  side.  The  chariot  was  then  driven  towards 
the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to  announce 
that  Athena  in  person  was  bringing  back  PUUtra- 
tus  to  her  Acropolis.  The  report  spread  rapidlr, 
and  those  in  the  city  believing  that  the  woman 
was  req|ly  their  tutelary  goddess,  worshipped  her, 
and  admitted  PUistratus.  PisUtratus  nominally 
performed  bis  part  of  the  contract  with  Megacles  • 
but  in  consequence  of  the  insulting  manner  in 
which  he  treated  his  wife,  Megacles  again  made 
common  cause  with  Lyenrgus,  and  Pisistratus  was 
a second  time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  employed  the 
next  10  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain  his 
power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  be  invaded  Attica, 
with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  and  also  supported 
by  LygdamU  of  Naxos  with  a considerable  b^y  of 
troops.  He  defeated  hU  opponents  near  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Athens 
without  opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by 
being  established  os  tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  island 
PisUtratus  conquered.  [Lygdimis.]  Having  now 
become  tyrant  of  Athens  for  the  third  time,  Pisis- 
tratus adopted  measures  to  secure  the  undUturbed 
possession  of  hU  supremacy.  He  took  a body  of 
foreign  mercenaries  into  his  pay,  and  seised  as 
hostages  the  children  of  several  of  the  principal 
citizens,  placing  them  in  the  custody  of  Lygdamis, 
in  Naxos.  He  maintained  at  the  same  time  the 
form  of  Solon's  institutions,  only  taking  care,  as 
hU  sons  did  after  him,  that  the  highest  offices 
should  always  be  held  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  He  not  only  exact^  obedience  to  the  lawa 
from  bU  subjects  and  friends,  but  himself  set  the 
example  of  submitting  to  them.  On  one  occasion 
he  even  appeared  before  the  Areopoguj  to  ankurer 
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a charge  of  murder,  which  however  wat  not  proie* 
cuted.  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
stately  and  useful  buildings.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a temple  to  tlic  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
a mognincent  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which 
remained  unfinished  for  several  centuries,  and  was 
at  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Be- 
sides these,  tne  Lyceum,  a garden  with  stalely 
buildings  a short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs.  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  litera- 
ture in  various  ways.  It  was  apparently  under 
his  auspices  that  Thespis  introdaced  at  Athens  his 
rude  form  of  tragedy  (b.  c.  535),  and  that  dramatic 
contests  were  made  a regular  part  of  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  It  it  to  Pisistratus  that  we  owe  the 
hrst  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would  most  likely 
now  exist  only  in  a few  disjointed  fragments. 
IHoMKKUa.]  Pisistratus  isalso  said  to  have  been 
the  hrst  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a library, 
to  which  he  generously  allowed  tlie  public  access. 
By  his  first  wife  Pisistratus  had  2 sons,  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus.  By  his  2nd  wife,  Timonassa,  he 
had  eIm  2 sons,  lophon  and  Thessalus,  who  ore 
rarely  mentioned.  He  bad  also  a bastard  son, 
Hegesistratui,  whom  he  made  tyrant  of  Sigeum, 
after  taking  that  town  from  the  Mytilenaeana 
Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  527,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  bis  eldest  son 
Hippias:  but  Hippias  and  his  brother  Hipparchus 
appear  to  have  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  atale 
with  so  little  outward  distinction,  that  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  though  they  hod  been  joint 
tyrants.  They  continued  the  government  on  the 
same  principles  as  their  fsther.  Thucydides  (vi, 
54)  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  witli  which  their  rule  was 
exercised  till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hippar- 
chus inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Several 
distinguished  poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
pstroiuge  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simo- 
nides of  Ceos,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Lasus  of  Her- 
mione,  and  Unoomcritus.  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  514,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  Harmodius,  a great  change  ensued  in  the 
character  of  the  government.  Under  the  influence 
of  revengeful  feelings  and  fears  for  his  own  safety 
Hippias  now  became  a morose  and  suspicious 
tyrant.  He  put  to  death  great  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  and  raised  money  by  extraordinary  imposts. 
His  old  enemies  the  Alcmaeonidae,  to  whom  Me- 
gaclcs  belonged,  availed  themselves  of  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  citizens ; and  after  one  or  two  | 
unsuccessful  attempts  they  at  length  succeeded  | 
supported  by  a large  force  under  Cleoroenes,  in 
expelling  the  Pisistratidae  from  Attica.  Hippias 
and  his  connections  retired  to  Sigeum,  510.  The 
family  of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment,  a sentence  which  was  maintained  even 
in  after-times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
passed.  Hippias  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court  | 
of  Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a restoration  to  | 
his  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He  ao 
companied  the  expedition  sent  under  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Persians  the 
in  of  Marathon, as  the  most  suitable  place  for  their 
ding.  He  was  now  (490)  of  great  age.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  ; according  to  others  he  died  at  Lemnos 
on  his  return.  Hippias  was  the  only  one  of  the 
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legitimate  sons  of  Pisistratus  who  had  children  ; 
but  none  of  them  attained  distinctiem. 

PiM,  Calpomltu,  the  name  of  a distinguished 
plebeian  &mily.  The  name  of  Piso,  like  many 
other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected  with  agri- 
culture, the  noblest  and  most  honourable  pursuit 
of  the  ancient  Romans:  it  comes  from  the  verb 
pi*ere  or  /Masere,  and  refers  to  the  pounding  or 
grinding  of  com.<~I.  Was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  CannOe,  B.C.  218  ; was  praetor  urbanus 
211,  and  afterwards  commanded  as  propraetor  in 
Etruria,  210.  Piso  in  his  praetorship  proposed  to 
the  senate,  that  the  Ludi  ApoUinares,  which  had 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  preceding 
year  (212),  should  be  repealed,  and  should  be 
celebrated  in  future  annually.  The  senate  passed 
a decree  to  this  effect.  The  establishment  of  these 
games  by  their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on 
coins  by  the  Pisones  in  later  times. » 2.  C.,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  186,  and  received  Further 
S|)aio  as  bis  province.  He  returned  to  Horae  in 
184,  and  obtained  a triumph  for  a victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  Lusitani  and  Ceiliberi.  He  was 
consul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  consulship. 

Pisones  teiih  the  euptomen  Ctiescninus, 

3.  L.,  received  the  agnomen  Caesoninus,  because 
he  origiimlly  belonged  to  the  Cacsonia  gens.  He 
was  praetor  in  154,  and  obtained  the  province 
of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
LusitanL  He  was  consol  in  148,  and  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  war  against  C^hage;  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following  year 
by  Scipio.<~4.  li.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  112  with 
M.  Livius  Drums.  In  107  be  served  as  legatus 
to  the  consul,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  who  was  sent 
into  Oaul  to  oppose  the  Ciinbri  and  th^r  allies, 
and  be  fell  together  with  the  consul  in  the  battle 
in  which  the  Roman  anny  wras  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Tignrini  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges, 
This  Piso  was  the  grandfather  of  Caesar's  father- 
in-law,  a circumstance  to  which  Caesar  himself 
alludes  in  recording  his  own  victory  over  the  Tigu* 
rini  at  a later  time.  (Caes.  B.  (J.  i.  7,  12.)«*»6.  L., 
son  of  No.  4,  never  rose  to  any  of  the  offlees  of 
state,  and  is  only  knowm  from  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his 
son.  He  OAiricd  the  daughter  of  Calventius, 
a native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  came  from 
Placentia  and  settled  at  Rome;  and  hence  Cicero 
calls  bis  son  in  contempt  a semi-Placeiuian.Tp 
6.  L.,  son  of  No.  5,  was  an  unprincipled  de- 
bauchee and  a cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  59,  when  he  w*as  brought 
to  trial  by  P.  Clodius  for  piundering  a province, 
of  which  he  bad  the  administration  after  his 
praetorship,  and  he  was  only  acquitted  by  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the 
same  year  Caesar  married  his  daughter  Cal- 
purnia ; and  through  his  influence  Piso  obtained 
the  consulship  for  58,  having  for  his  colleague  A. 
Gabioius,  who  was  indebted  for  the  honour  to 
Pompey.  Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his 
measures  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  the  orator.  The  conduct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  resent- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Cicero,  which  he  displayed 
against  Piso  on  many  subsequent  occasions.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Piso  went  to  his 
province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  remained  during 
2 yean  (57  and  58),  plundering  the  province  in  the 
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mo«t  ihameleM  manner.  In  the  latter  of  there 
}peart  the  senate  resolved  that  a successor  should  be 
appointed  ; and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which 
1^  to  bn  recall,  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  us  (7>  i^roetaaif  Comsulariims),  Piso 
on  his  return  (55)  complained  in  the  senate  of  the 
attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  administration 
of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  reiterated  his 
charges  in  a speech  which  is  likewise  extant  (/« 
PUonem).  Cicero,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
bring  to  trial  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar.  In 
50  Pi^  was  censor  with  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49)  Piso 
accompanied  Pumpey  in  bis  flight  from  the  city  ; 
and  althcugh  he  did  not  go  with  him  across  the 
sea,  he  still  kept  aloof  from  Caesar.  He  subse- 
quently retunied  to  Rome,  and  remained  neutral 
during  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed  Antony, 
but  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  one  of  his  partisans. 
«T.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  15.  and  afterwards 
obtained  the  province  of  Pamphylia  ; from  thence 
he  was  recalled  by  Augustus  in  1 l,in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  bad  attacked  .the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by 
Tiberius  praefectus  urbL  While  retaining  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  without  condescending  to 
servility,  he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good-will 
of  his  fellow-citixens  by  the  integrity  and  jiutice 
with  which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in 
A.  D.  32,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  honoured  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  with  a public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  his  2 sons  that  Horace  ad- 
dressed his  epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetiy. 

PUones  tcUh  lie  agnomen  Fruyi. 

8.  L.,  received  from  his  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousness the  surname  of  Frugi,  which  is  perhaps 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  “ man  of  honour.”  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plcbs,  149,  in  which  year  he  proposed 
the  first  law  for  the  punishment  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  consul  in  133,  and  carried  on 
w'ar  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  offered  a 
strong  opprtsition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what  year. 
He  wrote  Annals,  which  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age  in  which 
Piso  himself  lived. L.,  son  of  Na8,  served 
with  distinction  under  his  father  in  Sicily  in  133, 
and  died  in  Spain  about  1 1 1,  whiihi-r  he  had  gone 
as  propraetor.  10.  L.,  son  of  No.  9,  was  a col- 
league of  Verres  in  the  praetonhip,  74,  when  he 
thwarted  many  of  the  unrighteous  schemes  of  the 
latter.  11.  C.,  son  of  No.  10,  married  TuIIia, 
the  daughter  of  Cicero,  in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to 
her  as  e.'irly  as  67.  He  was  quaestor  in  58,  when 
ha  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  recall  of  his 
father-in-law  from  banishment ; but  he  died  in  57 
before  Cicero's  return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently 
metilioned  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal  which  be  had  manifested  in  bis 
behalf  during  his  banishment. 

Pi$ow$  u.’ilhoui  an  agnomen. 

18.  C.,  consul  67*  belonged  to  the  high  aristew 
cratical  party  ; and  in  his  coitsulship  opposed  w'ith 
the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  tribune  Oa- 
binius,  for  giving  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  the  pirates.  In  66  and  65,  Piso  ad- 
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ministered  the  province  of  Narbooese  GanI  as  pro- 
consul, and  while  there  suppressed  an  insurrection 
of  the  Allobroget.  In  63  tie  was  accused  of  plun- 
dering the  province,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
The  latter  charge  was  brought  against  Piso  at  the 
instigation  of  Caesar ; and  Piso,  in  revenge,  im- 
plor^  Cicero,  but  without  success,  to  accuse  Caesar 
as  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Catiline.  * 18.  X., 
usually  called  X.  npiu  PifO,  because  he  was 
adopu^  by  M.  Pupius,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.  He  retained,  however,  his  family-name  Piso, 
just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoption  by  Metellua,  was 
called  Metellua  Scipio.  [Mktbllus,  No.  15.J  Oa 
the  death  of  L.  Cinna,  in  84,  Piso  married  hii  wife 
Annia.  In  83  he  was  appointed  quaestor  to  the  con- 
sul L.  Scipio;  but  he  quickly  deserted  this  party, and 
went  over  to  Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  divorce 
bis  wife  on  account  of  her  previous  connection  with 
Cinna.  After  his  praetorsbip,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  tide  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a triumph.  He 
served  in  the  Mithridatic  war  os  a legatus  of  Pom- 
pey. He  was  elected  consul  for  61  through  the 
inHuence  of  Pompey.  In  his  consulship  Piso  gave 
great  offence  to  Cicero,  by  not  asking  the  orator 
first  in  the  senate  for  his  opinion,  and  by  taking  P. 
Clodius  under  hii  protection  after  his  violation  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Cicero  revenged 
himself  on  Piao,  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining 
the  province  of  Syna,  which  had  been  promised 
him.  * Piso,  in  his  younger  days,  had  so  high  a 
reputation  as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  was  taken  to 
him  by  his  father,  in  order  to  receive  instruction 
from  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic  school 
in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  instructions 
from  8taseas.-*14.  Cn.,  a young  noble  who  had 
dissipated  his  fortune  by  his  extravagance  and 
profligBcy,  and  therefore  jomed  Catiline  in  what  is 
usually  called  his  first  conspiracy  (66).  [For  de- 
tails see  p.  155,  b.]  The  senate  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  Piso  tent  him  into  Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor, 
but  »'ith  the  rank  and  title  of  propraetor.  His 
exactions  in  the  province  soon  made  him  so  hateful 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  be  was  murdered  by  them. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  by  some  that  he  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cras- 
»us.i-«16.  On.,  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  joined 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  retured  to  Rome  ; but  he  disdained  to 
ask  Augustus  for  any  of  the  honours  of  the  state, 
and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  23.  ~16.  On.,  son  of  No.  15,  inherited  all 
the  pride  and  baughtincM  of  his  father.  He  was 
consul  H.  c.  7,  and  was  sent  by  Augustus  as  legate 
into  Spain,  where  he  made  himself  bated  by  his 
cruelty  and  avarice.  Tiberius  after  his  accession 
was  cbiefiy  jealous  of  Qermanicus,  his  brother's 
son ; and  accordingly,  when  the  eastern  provinces 
were  assigned  to  Germanicus  in  a.  d.  18,  Tiberius 
conferred  upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  thwart  and  oppose  Germanicus.  Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livio,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrip- 
pina. Germanicus  and  Agrippina  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  insult  and  opposition  from 
Piso  and  Plancina  ; and  when  Germanicus  fell  ill 
in  the  autumn  of  19,  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  tbenu  Piso  on  his  return  to  Home 
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(20)  wai  aecuMd  of  murdering  Germonieuft;  the 
matter  was  investigated  by  the  senate  ; but  befote 
the~  investigation  came  to  an  end,  Piso  was  found 
one  morning  in  his  room  with  his  throat  cuU  and 
his  sword  lying  by  his  side.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that,  despairing  of  the  emperor's  protection, 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ; but  others  be- 
lieved that  Tiberius  dreaded  his  revealing  bis 
secrets,  and  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  powerful  iudueuce  of  Livia  secured 
the  acquittal  of  Plancino. « 17.  C.,  the  leader  of 
the  well-known  conspiracy  against  Nero  in  a.  d. 
65.  Piso  himself  did  not  form  the  plot ; but  as 
soon  AS  be  hod  joined  it,  his  great  popularity 
gained  him  many  partizans.  He  possess^  most 
of  the  qualities  wUch  the  Romani  prized,  high 
birth,  an  eloquent  address,  liberality  and  ada- 
bility  : and  he  also  displayed  a sufficient  love  of 
maguiiicence  and  luxury  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
day,  which  would  not  have  tolerated  austerity  of 
manner  or  character.  The  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered by  Milichus,  a freedman  of  Flavius  Scevinus, 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Piso  thereupon  opened 
his  veins,  and  thus  died.  There  is  extant  a poem 
in  261  lines,  containing  a panegyric  on  a certain 
Calpuniius  Piso,  who  is  probably  the  same  person 
as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against  Nero. » 
18.  L.,  suniamed  Liciniaani,  was  the  son  of 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Krugi,  and  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Pisones.  On  the  accession  of  Oalba  to 
the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his  son  and  successor 
Piso  Licinianus ; but  the  latter  only  enjoyed  the 
distinction  4 days,  for  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to 
receive  this  honour,  induced  the  praetorians  to  rise 
against  the  emperor.  Piso  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  despatched  at  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  a.  d.  69. 

PUtor,  that  is,  the  baker,  a surname  of  Jupiter 
at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  the  Gauls  were  besieging 
Rome,  the  god  suggested  to  the  bi'sieged  the  idea 
of  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among  the  enemies,  to 
make  them  believe  that  the  Romans  had  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  thus  caused  them  to  give  up  the 
siege. 

Piitdiia  or  Piatdniim  (Pistoriensis : Pistoia)^ 
a small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road  from  Luca  to 
Floreiitia,  rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of 
Catiline  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pit&oa.  [Sparta.] 

Pit&nd  {UtTdrri : Sutuirrli)^  a seaport  town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Elaitic  gulf,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  or,  according  to  some,  of  the 
Caicus  ; almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under 
Titus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Academic 
philosopher  Arcesilaus. 

PithteULnu  [Abnaria.] 

PItho  (Ilfidw),  called  SlUtda  or  Suad§la  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  Persuasion.  She 
was  worship)>ed  as  a divinity  at  Sicyon,  where  she 
was  honoured  with  a temple  in  the  agora.  Pitho 
also  occurs  as  a surname  of  Aphrodite,  whose  wor- 
ship was  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Athens 
by  Theseus,  when  he  united  the  country  commu- 
nities into  towns.  At  Athens  the  statues  of  Pitho 
and  Aphrodite  Pandemos  stood  close  together ; 
and  at  Megara  the  statue  of  Pitho  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  ; so  that  the  2 divinities  must 
be  conceived  as  closely  connected,  or  the  one,  per- 
haps, merely  as  an  attribute  of  the  other. 
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PithOfiL  (ni0w>'  also  TlflBuy  and  1.  Son 

of  Agenor,  a Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great  He  received  from  Alexander  the  govern- 
ment of  port  of  the  Indian  provinces,  in  which  he 
was  conflrmed  after  the  king's  death.  In  B.  c.  516, 
he  received  from  Antigonus  tlie  satrapy  of  I)ab\  Ion. 
He  afterwards  fought  with  Demetrius  against  Pto- 
lemy, and  was  slain  abthe  battle  of  Gaza,  312.— 
8.  i^n  of  Cratcuas  or  Crateat,  a Macedonian  offleer 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death  he  received 
fromPerdicou  the  satrapy  of  Media.  Heaccompanied 
Perdiccas  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  (321),  but 
be  took  part  in  the  mntiny  against  Perdiccas,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter.  Pithon  ren- 
dered important  service  to  Antigonus  in  his  war 
Against  Eumenes;  but  afler  the  death  of  Eumenes, 
he  began  to  form  Khemes  for  his  own  Aggrandise- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
goiuis,  316. 

Pitlnam  (Pitiruu,  -Atis).  1.  (PUino),  a munici- 
pium  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Pisan- 
rus,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  called  in  inscriptions 
PiUitaiet  Puaurentet.  llie  tow'n  also  bore  the 
surname  Mergens. — 2.  A town  in  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Castrum  Novum  to  Prifemum. 

Pitthouji  (IliTTaifdr),  one  of  those  early  culti- 
vators of  letters,  who  were  designated  as  “the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,"  was  a native  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  bom  about  b.  c. 
652.  He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a w.'urior, 
a statesman,  a philosopher,  and  a poet  He  is 
first  mentioned,  in  public  life,  as  an  opponent  of 
tbe  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  witli 
the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  he  overthrew  and  killed 
the  tyrant  Melanchnis,  b.  c.  612.  In  606,  he 
commanded  the  Mjtilenaeans,  in  their  war  with 
tile  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeiim,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  and  signalized  himself  by  killing 
in  single  combat  Phiymon,  tbe  commander  of  the 
Athenians.  This  feat  Pittacus  performed  by  en- 
tangling his  adversary  in  a net,  and  then  despatch- 
ing him  with  a trident  and  a dagger,  exactly  after 
the  fashion  in  which  the  gladiators  called  trtiarii 
long  afterwards  fought  at  Home.  This  war  was 
terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  who 
assigned  the  disputed  territory  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  the  internal  troubles  of  Mytilene  still  continued. 
The  supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratic  portv, 
headed  by  Alcaeus  and  his  brother  Antlmenidas; 
and  the  latter  were  driven  into  exile.  As  tbe 
exiles  tried  to  eflect  their  return  by  force  of  arras, 
the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus  as  their  ruler, 
with  absolute  power,  under  the  title  of  Jejtymmrifii 
(alov/xiHtrris),  He  held  this  office  for  10  years 
(589 — 579)  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  it,  having 
by  his  administration  restored  order  to  the  state, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  safe  enjoyment  of  a repub- 
lican form  of  government.  He  lived  in  great 
honour  at  Mytilene  for  10  years  after  the  re- 
signation of  his  government;  and  died  in  569,  at 
on  advanced  age.  Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom,  which  were  current  under  the 
names  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were 
ascribed  to  Pittacus,  namely,  XoAcwbv  icBAhv  ffi- 
and  Kcuphv  yytifBi. 

PitthetLl  (hiTflfwj),  king  of  Troezeno,  was  son 
of  Pelops  and  Dia,  father  of  Aethre,  and  grand- 
father and  instructor  of  Theseus.  W hen  Theseus 
I married  Phaedra,  Pittheus  took  Hippolytui  into 
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hU  hoQM.  HU  tomb  and  the  chair  on  which  he 
had  sat  in  judgment  were  shown  at  Troezene  down 
to  a late  time.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  art 
of  speaking,  and  even  to  have  written  a book  upon 
it  Aethra  as  his  daughter  U called  PittAeis, 

(.riirvfta : prob.  ShamrUi-)^  a town  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  in  the  N.  of  Mysia,  between 
Parium  and  Priapus,  evidently  named  iiom  the 
pine  forests  in  its  neighbourhood. 

PityonisoB  (ntTpdvtjoor  * AnffAistrt)^  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Argolis. 

Pitj^  (Tltruoi/r : prob.  Piizunda\  a Greek 
city,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  £.  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  360  stadia  N.  \V.  of  Dioscurias.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  a considerable  city  and 
port  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring  tribe  of  the  Heniochi,  but  it  was  restored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fortress  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Fityftaa,  Pityossa  (ri(ruoo<ra,  nirvoDaao,  con- 
tracted from  irirvStccra  fem.  of  wiTwdeis),  i e. 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  L The  ancient  name  of 
I^ampsacut,  ^lamis,  and  Chioa  2.  A small 
island  in  the  Argolic  gulf. — 8.  The  name  of  2 
islands  off  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  \V.  of  the  Ba- 
leares.  The  larger  of  them  was  called  Ebusus 
(/riru),  the  smaller  Ophiussa  {ForfHeitteru) : the 
latter  was  uninhabited. 

Pixdd&rai(ni(<tfSopos),  prince  or  king  of  Caria, 
was  the  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  llecatomnua,  all 
of  whom  successively  held  the  sovereignty  of  Caria. 
Pixoiiarus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  by 
the  expulsion  of  hU  sister  Ana,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  her  brother  Idrikus  ^<1  held  it  with- 
out opposition  for  5 years,  B.C.  340 — 335.  He 
was  succeeded  by  hU  soii-in-lnw  Orontobates. 

PlacanUa  (Placentinus:  Piacenza),  a Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the  same  time 
as  Cremona,  u.C*  219.  It  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Anamares  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pn,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trebia,  and 
ou  the  road  from  Mediolanum  to  Parma.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  in  200,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  became  an  im- 
portant place.  It  continued  to  be  a flourishing 
town  down  to  the  lime  of  the  Goths. 

Pl&ola  (flAoxli},  Ion.:  IlAcuafivdf),  an  ancient 
Pelasgian  settlement,  in  Mysia,  £.  of  Cyzicus,  at 
the  foot  of  Ml  Olympus,  seems  to  hare  l^u  early 
destroyed. 

PlauIdIa,  Oalla.  [Galla.] 

Placltus.  Sez.,  the  author  of  a short  Latin 
w’ork,  entitled  De  Medidna  (or  Medicamentu)  ex 
AmuuiliLtt*,  consisting  of  34  chapters,  each  of 
which  treats  of  some  animal  whose  body  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  certain  medical  properties.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  contains  numerous  absurdities, 
and  is  of  little  or  no  value  or  interest  I'be  date  of 
the  author  is  uncerlaiu,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ  The  work 
is  printed  by  Stepbanus  in  the  Medieac  A rtis  Prin- 
cipe/ty  Paris,  fol.  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

Pl&CUB  (riAcUor),  a mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thebe : not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Placia,  as  the  resemblance  of  the  names  had  led 
Mime  to  suppose. 

Flan&ria  (prob.  Canaria,  Canary),  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  FoRTt'NATAit 

Flajiasla.  L {Pianomi),  an  island  between 
Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  which  Augus- 
tas banished  bis  gntDdson  Agrippa  Postumus.^ 
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2.  An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  £.  of  the 
Stoec  hades. 

Fland&dss,  Folge&tltu.  [FutcsKTirs.] 

PlancSna,  ICtmatU,  the  wife  of  On.  Piso,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  a.  d.  16.  While 
her  husband  used  every  effort  to  thwart  Ger- 
monicus,  she  exerted  herself  equally  to  annoy  and 
insult  Agrippina.  She  was  encouraged  in  this 
conduct  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  who 
saved  her  from  condemnation  by  the  senate  when 
she  was  accused  along  with  her  husband  in  20. 
[Piso,  No.  16.]  She  was  brought  to  trial  again 
in  33,  a few  years  after  the  death  of  Livia;  and 
having  no  longer  any  hope  of  escape,  she  put  an 
end  to  her  own  life. 

* Planelns,  Cn.,  first  served  in  Africa  under  the 
propraetor  A.  Torquatus,  subsequently  in  b.  c.  68 
under  the  proconsul  Q.  Meicllus  in  Ctete,  and  next 
in  62  as  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  C.  Anto- 
nins ill  Macedonia.  In  58  he  was  quaestor  in 
^{acedonia  un^cr  the  propraetor  L.  Appuleius,  and 
here  he  showed  great  kindness  to  Cicero,  when  the 
latter  came  to  this  province  during  his  banishment. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  56 ; and  was 
elected  ctirule  aedile  with  A.  Plotius  in  54.  But 
before  Plancius  and  Plotius  entered  upon  their 
office  they  w*ere  accused  by  Juveiitius  Laterensis, 
and  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  of  the  crime  of  $odaliiiHm, 
or  the  bribery  of  the  tribes  by  means  of  illegal 
associations,  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Licinia, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  Licinius 
Cnusua  in  the  preceding  year.  Cicero  defended 
Plancius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  obtained 
bis  acquittal.  Plancius  espoused  the  Pompeian 
party  in  the  civil  wars, and  after  Caesar  had  gained 
the  supremacy  lived  in  exile  in  Corcyra. 

PlancQB,  MtUlfttlaa,  the  name  ofa  distingnisbed 
plebeian  family.  The  surname  Plancus  signified  a 
person  having  flat  splay  feet  without  any  l>end  in 
them.  1.  L.,  was  a friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
served  under  him  both  in  the  Gallic  and  the  civil 
wars.  Caesar  shortly  before  his  death  nominated 
biro  to  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul  for 
B.  c.  44,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narbonese  and 
Belgic  portions  of  the  province,  and  also  to  the 
consulship  for  42,  with  1).  Brutus  as  his  colleague. 
After  Caesar's  death  Planais  hastened  into  Gaul, 
and  took  possession  of  his  province.  Here  he  pre- 
pared at  first  to  support  the  senate  against  Antony; 
but  when  Lepidus  joined  Antony,  and  their  unit^ 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Plancus,  the  latter 
W'os  persuaded  by  Asinius  Pollio  to  follow  bis  ex- 
ample. and  to  unite  with  Antony  and  Lepidus. 
Plancus  during  bis  government  of  Gaul  founded 
the  colonies  of  Lugdunum  and  Raorica.  He  was 
consul  in  42  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
Caesur,  and  he  subsequently  followed  Antony  to 
Asia,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  and  go- 
verned in  succession  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Syria.  He  deserted  Antony  in  32  shortly  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  latter 
and  Octavuin.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Octavian.  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  on  his  proposal 
that  Octavian  received  the  title  of  Augustus  in  27; 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  censorship 
in  22  with  Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidua  Both  the 
public  and  private  life  of  Plancus  was  stained  by 
numerous  vices.  One  of  Horace's  odes  (Ozrm.  i.  7) 
is  addressed  to  him.  «2.  T.,  sumamed  Borta, 
brother  of  the  fonneri  was  tribune  of  the  plebi 
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B.  c.  52,  when  he  lupported  the  views  of  Pomper, 
who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship.  With 
this  object  he  did  every  thin^  in  his  power  to  in- 
crease the  confusion  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Clodius.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as  soon  as 
his  tribunate  had  expired,  Plancus  was  accused  by 
Cicero  of  Vit  and  was  condemned-  After  his  con- 
demnation Plancus  went  to  Ravenna  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  be  was  kindly  received  by  Caesar. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
restored  to  bis  civic  rights  by  Caesar ; but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  Plancus  fought  on  Antony's  side  in 
the  campaign  of  Mutina.  He  was  driven  oot  of 
Poilentia  by  Pontius  Aquila,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus, 
and  in  his  flight  broke  bis  leg.»8.  Cn.»  brother 
of  the  two  preceding,  praetor  elect  44,  was  charged 
by  Caesar  in  that  year  w’ith  the  assignment  to  his 
soldiers  of  lands  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus.  As 
Atticus  possessed  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Cicero  commended  to  Plancus  with  much  earnest- 
ness the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was  praetor  in 
43  and  was  allowed  by  the  senate  to  join  his 
brother  Lucius  [No.  1]  in  Transalpine  Oaul.«*4. 
L.  FUutitU  Flaneui,  brother  of  the  3 preceding, 
was  adopted  by  a Ij.  Plautius,  arid  therefore  took 
his  praenomen  as  well  as  nomen,  but  retained  his 
original  cognomen,  as  was  the  case  with  Metellus 
Scipio  [Mbtillua,  No.  15],  and  Pupius  Piso. 
[Pi.<o,  No.  13.]  Before  his  adoption  his  prneno- 
men  was  Caius.  He  was  included  in  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirs,  43,  with  the  consent  of  bis  brother 
Lucius,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Flanfldea  was  one  of  the  most 

learned  of  the  Constantinspolitan  monks  of  the  last 
age  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a theologian,  grammarian,  and  rheto- 
rician; but  his  name  is  now  chiefly  interesting  as 
that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of  those  collections 
of  minor  Greek  poems,  which  were  known  by  the 
names  of  GarlarndM  or  AnikoHogif  *Ai*- 

BoKoylat),  Planudes  flourish^  at  Constantinople 
in  the  first  half  of  the  I4ih  century,  under  the 
emperors  Androniecs  11.  and  III.  Palaeologi.  In 
A.  o.  1327  he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  am- 
bassador to  Venice.  As  the  Anihotogjf  of  Planudes 
was  not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognised  as  The  Greek  A ntholo^y^  until 
the  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas,  this  is  chosen  as  the  Attest  place  for  an 
account  of  the  Liferaty  f/ietory  </  the  Greek  Am- 
iholoijy.  1 . MateriaU.  The  various  collections,  to 
which  their  compilers  gave  the  name  of  OarlamHe 
atxi  Anthalogiee^  were  made  up  of  short  poems, 
chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  cbonMter,  and  in  the 
elegiac  metre.  The  earliest  exaiuf^esof  such  poetry 
were  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  on  monument^ 
such  as  those  erect<‘d  to  commemorate  heroic 
deeds,  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  especially 
victors  in  the  public  games,  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  dedicatory  offerings  in  temples  (deo^fiara); 
to  which  may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  say- 
ings. At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature,  poets  of  tne  highest  fame  cultivated  this 
species  of  composition,  which  received  its  most 
perfect  development  from  the  hand  of  Simonides. 
Thenceforth,  as  a set  form  of  poetry,  it  become  a 
At  vehicle  for  the  brief  expression  of  thoughts  and 
lentiments  on  any  subject;  until  at  last  the  form 
came  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
lUerati  of  Alexandria  and  Byxanutim  deemed  the 
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ability  to  make  epigrams  an  essential  part  of  the 
character  of  a scholar.  Hence  the  mere  trifling, 
the  stupid  jokes,  and  the  wretched  personalities, 
which  form  so  large  a port  of  the  epigrammatic 
poetry  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  — 2.  The 
(Sariand  of  Meleager.  At  a comparatively  earlv 
period  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  various 
persons  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  historical  au- 
thorities; but  the  Arst  person  who  made  such  a 
collection  solely  for  its  own  take,  and  to  preserve 
epigrams  of  all  kinds,  was  Mrleaobr,  a cynic 
philosopher  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  about  b.  c.  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  46  poets,  of 
all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The  Garland  (2r4- 
^vov),  with  reference  to  the  common  comparison 
of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers.  The  same  idea 
is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  ( 
which  was  adopted  hy  the  next  compiler  as  the 
title  of  his  work.  The  Garland  of  Meleager  was 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  Aritline  of  each  epii^rara.  - — 3. 
The  Antholoty  of  Philip  of  Thetealonicu^  was  com- 
piled in  the  time  of  Trajan,  avowedly  in  imiution 
of  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of 
more  recent  writers.  — 4. />inyeitKiJr«u.i$fm/o/i,(in<f 
Diogenet  LaVrtiut.  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  tfie 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian,  Dioge- 
nianus  of  Hereclea,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which 
I is  entirely  lost.  It  might  have  been  well  if  the 
I same  fate  had  befallen  the  very  polluted  collection 
of  his  contemporary,  Stniton  of  Sardia  About  the 
: same  time  Diogenes  Lae'rtius  collected  the  epigrams 
which  are  interspersed  in  his  lives  of  the  philoso- 
phers, into  a separate  book.  — 

wbo  lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a 
collection  entitled  Ki/aAor  intypanfiirmv.  It  was 
divided  into  7 books,  according  to  subjects.  The 
poems  included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers, 
and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his 
contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and 
Mocedonius.  — 6.  The  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas^  or  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Constantinus 
Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  aboot  4 centuries 
after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  lUth 
century,  under  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphrro- 
genitiia  The  labours  of  preceding  compilers  may 
be  viewed  as  merely  supplementary  to  the  Garland 
of  Meleager;  but  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas  was  an  entirely  new  collection  from  the 
preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original  sources. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Constantine  himself.  The 
MS.  of  the  Anthology  was  discovered  by  Salmasius 
in  1606,  in  the  librer}*  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
V'atican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1623X  ^d  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  and  the  Vatiean 
CW«e  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This  MS.  was  re- 
stored to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg  after  the  peace 
of  1 8 1 5. — 7 . The  A nthology  of  Planudes  is  arranged 
in  7 books,  each  of  which,  except  the  5th  and  7th, 
is  divided  into  chapters  according  to  subjects,  and 
these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  contents  of  the  books  are  as  follows:  — 1.  » 
Chiefly  rf»<8sucTwrcl,  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in 
this  species  of  poetry,  in  91  chapters.  2.  Jocular 
or  satiric  (<r<fwTT»»rd»,  chaps.  53.  3.  Sepulchral 
[4Ttrvu€ia)^  ebaps.  32.  4.  Inscriptious  on  itatuea 
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of  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  descriptions  of 
places,  &C,  chaps.  33.  5.  The  Bephrasis  of  Cliristo- 

dorus,  nnd  epigrams  on  statues  of  charioteers  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople.  6.  Dedicatory 
< iiMa$riuaTtKd)^  chaps.  *27.  7.  Amatory  (^pwrtKd). 
Planudtfs  did  little  more  than  abridge  and  re- 
arrange the  Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cepbalas. 
Only  a few  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Planudoaii 
Anthology,  which  are  not  in  the  Palatine.  — The 
best  editions  of  the  Greek  Anlhologj'  ore  by 
Bmnck  and  Jacoba  Bninck's  edition,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Analgia  Pc/mim  Pof- 
^aramGrrjecor«tm,Argentorati.  177*2 — 1776,  3 voU. 
8vo,  contains  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
besides  some  poems  which  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded under  that  title.  Brunck  adopted  a new 
arrangement : he  discarded  the  books  and  chapters 
of  the  early  Anthology,  placed  together  all  the 
epigrams  of  each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets 
themselves  in  chronological  order,  placing  those 
epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown, 
under  the  separate  bead  of  Hiffwora.  Jacobs' 
edition  is  founded  upon  Brunck's,  but  is  much 
superior,  and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  It  is  in  Id  vols.  8vo,  namely, 
4 vols.  of  the  I'ext,  one  of  Indices,  and  3 of  Com- 
mentaries, divided  into  8 parts.  Lips.  1795—1814. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  MS.  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Jacobs 
published  a separate  edition  of  the  Palatine  An- 
thologv'.  Lips,  1813 — 1817*  3 vols. 

Plktaaa,  more  commonly  Plataeaa  (nAdraio, 
n\arcua< : IIAaraicdi),  on  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mi.  Citbaefon,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica,  It  w'as  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Thelies ; and  its  name  was  commonly  derived  from 
Plataea,  a daughter  of  Asopus.  The  town,  though 
not  large,  played  an  important  part  in  Greek  his- 
tory, and  experienced  many  striking  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  At  an  early  period  the  Plataeans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens  ; and 
when  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  in  B.C.  490, 
they  sent  1000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  had  the  honour  of  fighting  on  their  side 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the  The- 
bans; and  the  place  w'os  still  in  ruins  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (479),  when  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  in  their,  territory,  in  which  Mardonius 
was  defeated,  and  the  independence  of  Greece 
secured.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  terri- 
tory of  Plataea  was  declared  inviolable,  and  Pau- 
sanias  and  the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  its 
independt;nce.  The  sanctity  of  the  city  w*as  still 
further  secured  by  its  being  selected  as  the  place 
in  which  the  great  festival  of  the  Eleutheria  was 
to  bo  celebrated  in  honour  of  those  Greeks  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war.  (See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art  Elen- 
theria.)  The  Plataeans  further  receivi>d  from  the 
Greeks  the  large  sum  of  80  talents.  Plataea  now 
enjoyed  a .prosperity  of  50  years  ; but  in  the  3rd 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (4*29)  the  Thebans 
per!iuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and 
after  a siege  of  *2  years  at  length  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  place  (4'27)<  Plataea  was 
now  raxed  to  the  ground,  but  was  again  rebuilt 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387).  It  was  de- 
stroyed the  ^ time  by  its  inveterate  enemies  the 
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Thebans  in  874.  It  was  once  more  restored  undez 
the  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  continued  in 
existence  till  a very  late  period.  Its  walls  were 
rebuilt  by  Justinian, 

Plntambdef  (flAaro^Sizr : Aja  Kyriaki).,  a 
promontory  in  tlie  W.  of  Messenia. 

Fl&t&na,  -tun,  *tu  (nAard>^,  riAdroi'Oi',  IIAd- 
ravor),  a fortress  in  Phoenicia,  in  a narrow  pass 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  near  the  river  Da- 
mums  or  Tamyras  {Damur). 

Fl&tia(nAar4a,also  -«<a,  -fioi,  -aia),an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrcnaica,  in  N.  Africa,  the  first 
place  taken  possession  of  by  the  Greek  colonists 
under  Biittus.  (Cvrknaica.] 

Fl&tO  (XlAoTwi').  I.  The  comic  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  .\ristophanes, 
Phrynichus,  Eupolis,  and  Pherecrates,  and  flou- 
rished from  & c.  4*28  to  389.  He  ranked  among 
the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  From  the 
expressions  of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the  large 
number  of  fragments  which  are  preserved,  it  is 
evident  that  his  plays  were  only  second  in  popu- 
larity to  those  of  Aristophanes,  Purity  of  lan- 
guage, refined  sharpness  of  wit,  and  a combination 
of  the  vigour  of  the  Old  Comedy  w'ith  the  greater 
elegance  of  the  Middle  and  the  New,  were  his 
chief  characteristics.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  30 
of  his  dramaa.<»2.  The  phiioeopher,  was  the  son 
of  Ariston  and  Perictione  or  Potone,  and  was  bom 
at  Athens  either  in  B.C.  4*29  or  428.  According 
to  others,  be  was  bora  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Aegina.  His  paternal  family  boasted  of  being 
descended  fromCudrus;  his  maternal  ancestors  of 
a relationship  with  Solon.  Plato  himself  mentions 
the  relationship  of  Critias,  his  maternal  uncle,  with 
Solon.  Originally,  we  are  told,  he  was  named 
after  his  grandfather  Aristocles,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  fluency  of  his  speech,  or,  as  others  have  it, 
the  breadth  of  his  chest,  be  acquired  that  name 
under  which  alone  we  know  him.  One  story  made 
him  the  son  of  Apollo ; another  related  that  bees 
settled  upon  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  contended,  when  a youth,  in  the 
Isthmian  and  other  games,  as  well  as  to  have 
made  attempts  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithyrambic 
poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
sophy till  a later  time,  probably  after  Socrates  bad 
drawn  him  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  influence, 
Plato  was  instructed  in  grammar,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics by  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  that 
time.  At  an  early  age  he  had  become  acquainted, 
through  Cratylus,  with  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus, 
and  through  other  instructors  with  the  philoso- 
phical dogmas  of  the  Kleatics  and  of  Anaxagoras. 
In  bis  ‘20th  year  he  is  said  to  have  betaken  him- 
self to  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers.  After  the  death  of  Socrates  (399)  he 
withdrew  to  Megara,  where  be  probably  composed 
several  of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a dia- 
lectical character.  He  next  went  to  Cyrene  through 
friendship  for  the  mathematician  Tiieodorus;  and 
is  said  to  have  visited  afterwards  F,gypL,  Sicily, 
and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  through  his 
eagerness  for  knowledge.  The  more  distant  jour- 
neys of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the 
Hebrews  Babylonians  A^d  Assyrians  to  the  Magi 
and  Persians  ^ mentioned  only  by  writers  on 
whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  That  Plato, 
during  hit  residence  in  Sicily,  became  acquainted, 
through  Dion,  with  the  elder  Dionysius  but  very 
toon  fell  out  with  the  tyrant,  it  asserted  by  credible 
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witneiMt:  But  more  doubt  attache*  to  the  itoiy, 

which  reUtet  that  he  wai  friven  up  by  the  tyrant 
to  the  Spartan  ambaaeador  Pollie,  by  him  lold  into 
Aegino,  and  M>t  at  liberty  by  the  Cyrenian  Anni- 
ccria  Plato  is  said  to  have  Titit^  Sicily  when 
40  years  old.  consequently  in  3U9.  After  his 
return  he  began  to  teach,  p^y  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  avenues,  near  the 
city,  between  the  exterior  Ceramicus  and  the  hill 
Colonus  Hippius,  and  partly  in  his  garden,  which 
watf  situated  at  Colonus.  He  taught  gratuitously, 
and  without  doubt  mainly  in  the  form  of  lively 
dialogue ; yet  on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his 
doctrinal  system  he  probably  deliver^  also  con- 
nected lectures.  The  more  narrow  circle  of  his 
disciples  assembled  themselves  in  hit  garden  at 
common  simple  meals,  and  it  was  probably  to  them 
alone  that  the  inscription  said  to  have  been  set  up 
over  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  **  let  no  one  enter 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,’*  had  refer- 
ence. From  this  house  came  forth  his  nephew 
Speusippus,  Xenocmtes  of  Cbalcedon,  Aristotle, 
Heiiiclides  Ponticus,  Uestiaeui  of  Perinthus,  Phi- 
lippuB  the  Opuntian,  and  others,  men  from  the  most 
different  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  circle  of 
those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to  the 
more  narrow  cotninunity  of  the  school,  sought  in- 
struction and  incitement  from  him,  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  Timolheus, 
Phocion,  Hyperides,  Lycurgns,  and  Isocrates,  are 
said  to  have  belonged.  Whether  Demosthenes 
was  of  the  number  is  doubtful.  Even  women  are 
said  to  have  attached  themselves  to  him  as  his 
disciples.  Plato occupation  as  an  instructor  was 
twice  interrupted  by  his  voyages  to  Sicily;  Brst 
when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  win  the  younger  Dionysius  to  philosophy  ; 
the  2nd  time,  a few  years  Uter  (about  3CO),  when 
the  wish  of  bis  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invi- 
tation of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
had  broken  out  between  him  and  his  step-uncle 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts 
were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own 
safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Archytas.  That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  re> 
alising  throngb  the  conversion  of  Dionysius  his 
idea  of  a state  in  the  rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was 
a belief  pretty  generally  spread  in  antiquity,  and 
which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  expressions 
of  the  philosopher  himself,  and  of  the  7tb  Platonic 
letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  written  with  the 
most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  treated 
of.  With  the  exception  of  these  2 visits  to  Sicily, 
Plato  was  occupied  from  the  time  when  he  open^ 
the  school  in  the  Academy  in  giving  instruction 
and  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  Ho  died  in 
the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  B.a  347.  According  to 
some  he  died  while  writing,  according  to  others  at 
a marriage  feast.  According  to  his  last  will  his 
garden  remained  the  property  of  the  school,  and 
passed,  considerably  increased  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions, into  the  bands  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  *Who 
kept  as  a festival  his  binh-day  as  well  as  that  of 
Socrates.  Athenians  and  strangers  honoured  his 
memory  by  monuments.  Still  he  bad  no  lack  of 
enemies  and  enviers.  He  was  attacked  by  con- 
temporary comic  poets,  as  Theopomput,  Alexis, 
Cratinus  the  younger,  and  others,  by  one-sided 
Socratics,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later 
Megarics,  and  also  by  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  cer- 


tain Peripatetics,  and  later  writers  enfer  for  de- 
traction. Thus  even  Antisthenes  and  Aristoxenus 
charged  him  with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  syco- 
phancy ; and  others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and 
envy  towards  other  Socratics,  Protagoras,  Epichar- 
mus,  and  Philolaua  ~ The  Writixigs  of  Plato. 
These  writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete, 
and  have  always  been  admired  os  a model  of  the 
union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical  acute- 
I ness  and  depth.  They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue ; 

I but  Plato  was  not  the  first  writer  who  employed 
I this  style  of  composition  for  philosophical  instruc- 
I tion.  Zeno  the  Eleatic  bad  already  written  in 
I the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Alexamenus 
the  Teian  and  Sopbron  in  the  mimes  had  treated 
ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Xeno- 
phon, Aeschines,  Antisthenes,  Euclides,  and  other 
Socratics  also  had  made  use  of  the  diali^cal 
form ; but  Plato  has  handled  this  form  not  only 
with  greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  prec<>ded 
him,  but,  in  all  probability,  with  the  distinct 
intention  of  keeping  by  this  very  means  true  to 
the  admonition  of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate 
instruction,  but  to  lead  to  the  spontaneous  dis- 
covery of  it.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  closely 
connected  with  one  another,  and  various  arrange- 
ments of  them  have  been  proposed.  Schleierma- 
cber  divides  them  into  3 series  or  classes.  In  the 
1st  he  considers  that  the  genus  of  dialectic  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in 
all  the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration;  in  the 
2nd  those  germs  develop  themselves  further  by 
means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting  the 
didVrence  between  common  and  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion  and 
knowledm  and  in  the  3rd  they 

receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  objectively 
Kientific  working  out,  with  the  separation  of  ethics 
and  physics.  The  1st  series  embraceK,  according 
to  Schleiermacher,  the  Fkaednu^  Prota^m$y 

Ckarmide*^  Eutkypkrom^  and  J*armemide$ ; to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the  Apotofjia^ 
evi/o,  Io%  ffippias  A/wor,  Hipparchtts^  Afmot  and 
Alcibiadet  //.  The  2nd  series  contains  the  (ron/»os, 
TkfueUtut^  A/«wo,  EtUk^iemtts^  Sopki$ie4^ 

PolUiciu^  ^mposium^  Piaerfo,  and  Philibut ; to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the  Theapes^ 
Erastae^  A Icibiadt*  /.,  A/eMcaentM,  HippioM  Major ^ 
and  ClUophoH,  The  3rd  series  comprises  the  Re- 
p^iCy  TimaeuM^  Criiiatt  and  the  Aa«ri.  This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  the  dialogues,  though  open  to  ex- 
ception in  several  particulars.  The  genuineness  of 
several  of  the  dialogues  haa  been  questioned,  but 
for  the  most  part  on  insufficient  groonda  The 
Epinomu^  however,  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  the  Minog  and  Hipparchus  to  a 
Socratic.  The  2mi  Alcibiadss  was  attributed  by 
ancient  critics  to  Xenophon.  The  AmUrastae  and 
Qitopkim  ore  probably  of  much  Uter  origin.  Tho 
Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  difierent  periods; 
the  oldest  of  them,  the  7th  and  8th,  probably  by 
disciples  of  Plato.  The  dialogues  iMmodoeus, 
Sisyphus,  Eryjeia$^  Asiochus,  and  those  on  justice 
and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by 
ancient  critics  os  spurious,  and  with  them  may  be 
associated  the  Hipparchus^  Theayes,  and  the  Dtji- 
niHons.  The  genuineness  of  the  \si  AlciUadessctm% 
doubtful.  The  smtdUr  Hippiat^  the  7o«,  and  the 
Menuetnusy  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  assailed 
by  many  modem  cities,  may  vary  well  maintain 
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th«tr  ground  ms  occasional  compositions  of  Plato. 
The  Fhiloflopliy  of  Plato.  The  nature  of  this 
work  will  allow  only  a few  brief  remarks  upon  this 
subject.  The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy (the  two  fundamental  tendencies  of  the 
Gret‘k  mind),  gives  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a 
charm,  which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we 
may  have  but  a deficient  comprehension  of  their 
subject-matter.  Plato,  like  S^rates,  was  pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribote 
of  the  Godhead ; that  philosophy,  springing  from 
the  impulse  to  knotty  is  the  necessity  of  the  Intel* 
lectual  man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in 
which  he  pagticipates.  When  once  we  strive  after 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a lover,  she  becomes 
the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  sou), 
adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  night-like  to  the  true 
day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  however,  pretup- 
poies  an  original  communion  with  Being^  truly  so 
called  ; and  this  communion  again  presupposes  the 
divine  nature  or  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
inipul&e  ID  become  like  the  Eternal.  This  impulse 
is  the  love  which  generates  in  Truth,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  it  is  termed  Dialedict.  Out  of  the 
philosophical  impulse  which  is  developed  by  Dia- 
lectia  not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct 
action  springs  forth.  Socrates'  doctrine  respecting 
the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true, 
vigorous,  and  practical  know'ledge,  is  intended  to 
l>e  set  forth  in  a preliminary  maimer  in  the  Prota- 
goras and  the  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it. 
They  arc  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a foun- 
dation for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common 
views  that  were  entertained  of  morals  and  of  vir- 
tue. For  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and 
physics  occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dialectics  are  not 
treated  of  as  a distinct  and  separate  province,  yet 
he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  threefold  division  of  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  before  him  the  decided  object  to  develop 
the  Socratic  method  into  a scientific  system  of  dia- 
lectics, that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  our  moral  action  (physics 
and  ethics),  and  therefore  he  separates  the  general 
investigations  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at 
least  relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics 
and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Theaetetus,  Sophistes, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylus,  are  principally  dialecti- 
cal ; the  Protagoras,  Gorgiat,  Politicus,  Philebus, 
and  the  Politics,  principally  ethical  ; while  the 
Timaeus  is  exclusively  physical.  Plato's  dialectics 
and  ethics,  however,  have  been  more  successful 
than  his  physics. — Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his  system. 
He  maintained  that  the  existence  of  things,  cogni- 
sable only  by  means  of  conception,  is  ^eir  true 
essence,  their  idea.  Hence  he  asserts  that  to 
dt'iiy  the  reality  of  ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scien> 
tific  research.  He  departed  from  the  original 
meaning  of  the  vrord  idea  (namely,  that  of  fonn 
or  figure),  inasmuch  as  he  understood  by  it  the 
unities  /uoi*d3«s)  which  lie  at  the  basis 

of  the  visible,  the  changeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  pure  thinking.  He  included 
under  the  expression  idea  every  thing  stable  amidst 
the  changes  of  mere  phenomena,  ail  really  existing 
and  unchangeable  definitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  thint.'s  and  our  knowledge  of  them  arc  condi- 
tioned, such  as  the  ideas  of  genus  and  species,  the 
laws  ami  ends  of  nature,  as  also  the  principles 
of  cognition,  and  of  moral  action,  and  the  esseocei 
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of  individual,  concrete,  thinking  souls.  Hit  system 
of  ethics  w*as  founded  upon  bis  dialectics,  as  is 
remarked  above.  Hence  he  assert4>d  that  not  being 
in  a condition  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  good  with 
full  distinctness,  we  are  able  to  approximate  to  it 
only  so  far  as  we  elevate  the  power  of  thinking  to 
its  original  purity. The  best  editions  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Plato  are  by  Bekker,  Berol.  1816 
— 1818,  by  Stallbaiim,  Gotha,  1827,  seq.,  and  by 
Orelli  and  others,  Tnric.  1859. 

Plaufia  Gens,  a plebeian  gens  at  Rome.  The 
name  is  also  written  PtoHus^  just  as  we  have  both 
ClodxMS  and  Claudius.  The  gens  wm  divided  into 
the  families  of  Ifgpsaeus^  Pro^us^  6V/txMiw,  Venmo^ 
Venox;  and  although  several  members  of  these 
families  obtained  the  consulship,  none  of  them  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a separate  notice. 

Flanti&nni,  Fnlvlns,  an  African  by  birth,  the 
fellow-townaman  of  Septimius  Sevenis.  He  served 
as  praefect  of  the  praetorium  under  this  emperor, 
who  loaded  him  with  honours  and  wealth,  and 
virtually  made  over  much  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity into  his  hands.  Intoxicated  by  these  dis- 
tinctions, Plautianus  indulged  in  the  most  despotic 
tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of  cruelty  almost 
beyond  belief.  In  a.  d.  202  his  daughter  Plantilla 
was  married  to  Caracalla ; hut  having  discovered 
the  dislike  cherished  by  Caracalla  to>s*ards  both 
his  daughter  and  himself,  and  looking  forward 
with  apprehension  to  the  downfall  which  awaited 
him  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  he  formed  a 
plot  against  the  life  both  of  Septimius  and  Cara- 
calla. His  treachery  was  discovered,  and  he  waa 
immediately  put  to  death,  203-  HU  daughter 
Plautilla  was  banished  first  to  Sicily,  and  subse- 
quently to  Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  harshness.  After  the  murder  of  Geta,  in 
212,  Plautilla  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  her 
husband. 

Plautilla.  [Plavtianus.] 

PlaatlQi.  1.  A.,  a man  of  consular  rank,  who 
was  sent  hy  the  emperor  Claudius  in  a.d.  43  to 
subdue  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britain  4 years, 
and  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  island.  He  ob- 
tained an  ovation  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  47.  ~ 
2.  A Roman  jurist,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  and  is  cited  hy  subsequent  jurists. 

Plaatot,  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a native  of  Sarsina,  a small  village  in 
Umbria.  He  is  usually  called  Af.  Aecius  Plauius^ 
but  his  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modem  scholar 
has  shown,  was  T.  Kacoioa  Plautus.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  placed  about 
B.  c.  254.  He  probably  came  to  Rome  at  an  early 
age,  since  he  displays  such  a perfect  mattery  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature,  which  he  could  hardly  hare  ac- 
quired in  a provincial  town.  Whether  he  ever 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  is  doubtful.  When 
he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was  in  needy  circumstances, 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  service  of  the  actors. 
With  the  money  fie  had  saved  in  this  inferior 
station  he  left  Rome  and  set  up  in  business : hut 
his  speculations  feiled ; he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
bis  necessities  obliged  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
a baker,  w'ho  employed  him  in  turning  a hand- 
mill.  While  in  this  degrading  occupation  he  w'rote 
3 plays,  the  sale  of  w*hich  to  the  managers  of  the 
public  games  enabled  him  to  quit  his  drudgery, 
and  begin  bis  literary  career.  He  wras  then  pro- 
bably about  30  years  of  age  (224),  and  aocordbigly 
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tommenced  writing  cnmedies  a few  jeart  before 
the  breaking  oiu  of  the  2nd  Panic  war.  He  con- 
tinned  his  literary  occupation  for  about  40  years, 
and  died  in  184,  when  he  was  70  years  of  age. 
His  contemporaries  at  first  were  Livius  Andronicus 
and  Naerius,  afterwards  Knnius  and  Caecilius: 
Terence  did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  ‘20  years 
after  his  death.  During  the  long  time  that  be 
held  possession  of  the  ttage^  be  was  always  a great 
favoarite  of  the  people ; and  he  express^  a bold 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  in  the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  bis  tomb,  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us:  — 

**Postquam  ett  mortem  aptus  Plautns,  comoedia 
luget 

Scena  deserta,  dein  risut,  Indus  jocusqae 

Et  numcri  innumeri  simnl  omnescoUa^mamnt.*' 

Plautus  wrote  a great  number  of  comedies,  and  in 
the  last  century  of  the  republic  there  were  130  plays, 
which  bore  his  imme.  Most  of  these  howerer  were 
not  considered  genuine  by  the  best  Roman  critic^. 
There  w*ere  several  works  written  upon  the  suIh 
ject ; and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  Qu€tf*ii(me$  PlatUinae. 
Varro  limited  the  undoubted  comedies  of  the  poet 
to  21,  which  were  hence  called  the  Fabuiae  Varro- 
niattae.  These  Varronian  comedies  are  the  same 
as  those  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  time, 
with  the  loss  of  one.  At  present  we  possess 
only  20  comedies  of  Plautus ; but  there  were  ori* 
ginaliy  21  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Vulularia^ 
which  was  the  21st,  and  which  came  last  in  the 
collection,  was  tom  off  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  titles  of  the  21  Varronian  plays 
are:  1.  An^iimo.  2.  Atinaria,  3.  AttluJaria. 
4.  Cuptiri.  5.  CureuUo.  6.  Catina,  7.  CiMeituria, 
8.  Epidieu*,  9.  Haerkides.  10.  Mo$Ullatia.  11. 
MmatekmL  X'Z.  MiUm.  I3.jl/mutor.  \i.  Pteu- 
doloi.  15.  i'orNv/iM.  16.  Per$a.  17.  Ruden*. 
18.  19.  TnaaMniHf.  20.  Truadenttu. 

21.  V^idtdaria.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the 
one  in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by 
Varro.  The  present  order  is  evidently  alpnabeti- 
cal ; the  initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is 
alone  regarded,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those 
which  follow:  hence  we  find  Capltviy  CWrcWib, 
Cagima^  Cidellaria : MotUUaria^  il/saaeciIjNi,  .l/t/es, 
Mervaior : Pteudofuiy  P<tentUu»t  Per$a.  The  play 
of  the  iiacckiiiet  forms  the  only  exception  to  the 
alphabetical  order.  1 1 was  probably  placed  after  the 
Ep*dieH»  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had  observed 
that  Plautus,  in  the  hacckidf*  (ii.  2.  36),  referred 
to  the  Epidicut  as  an  earlier  work.  The  names  of 
the  comedies  are  either  taken  from  some  leading 
character  in  the  pUy,  or  from  some  circumstance 
which  occurs  in  it:  those  titles  ending  in  ana  are 
adjectives,  giving  a general  deKription  of  the  play: 
thus  As^iiMzria  is  the  ^ Au*Comedy.”  The  come- 
dies of  Plautus  enjoyed  unriv*alled  popularity  among 
the  Romans,  and  continued  to  be  represented  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popu- 
larity of  Plautus  through  so  many  centuries  was 
owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  his  being  a national 
poet.  Though  he  founds  his  plays  upon  Greek 
models,  the  characters  in  them  act,  speak,  and 
joke  like  genuine  Romans,  and  he  thereby  secured 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience  more  completely  than 
Terence  could  ever  have  done  Whether  Plautus 
borrowed  the  plan  of  all  his  plays  from  Greek  mo> 
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doll,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  CuteUariOy  hoc- 
ckulety  Poentdtu^  and  were  taken  fmm 

Menander,  the  CuWi/a  and  RmUnt  from  Diphilus, 
and  the  Mercator  and  the  Trinummut  from  Phile- 
mon, and  many  others  w'cre  undoubtedly  founded 
upon  Greek  originals.  But  in  all  cases  Plautus 
allowed  himself  mucli  greater  liberty  than  Terence; 
and  in  some  instances  he  appears  to  have  simply 
token  the  leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek, 
and  to  have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  fissbion.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  a well-known  line  of  Horace 
{EpUt.  ii.  1.  58),  **  Plautus  od  exemplar  Siculi 
properore  Epicharmi,*'  that  Plautus  took  great 
pains  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing  plars 
of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  the  comedies 
of  Epicharmus;  and  the  verb  properare  probably 
has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness  and  energy  of 
Plautus's  style,  in  which  he  bore  a rescmblorice  to 
the  Sicilian  poeL  It  was,  however,  not  only  with 
the  common  people  that  Plautus  was  a favourite; 
educated  Romans  read  and  admired  his  works 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Cicero  {dc  UJ^.  i.  29) 
places  his  wit  on  a par  with  that  <»f  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  and  St.  Jerome  used  to  console  himself 
with  the  perusal  of  the  poet  after  spending  many 
nights  in  tears,  on  account  of  his  {last  sins.  The 
favourable  opinion  wliich  the  oncienU  entertained 
I of  the  merits  of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  best  modem  critics,  and  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  his  plays  have  been  ims 
tated  by  many  of  the  best  modem  poets.  Thus 
the  AmpkUruo  has  been  imitated  by  Moliere  and 
DrydeiJ,  the  Axdularia  by  Moliere  in  his  Avare^ 
the  MoiteUaria  by  Regnard,  Addison,  and  others, 
the  Menaechmi  by  Shakspere  in  his  Comedjf  of 
AVrors,  the  Trinummut  by  Le«sing  in  his  Hckatx^ 
and  so  with  others.  Horace  (A»  Arte  Po<t.  270), 
indeed,  expresses  a less  favourable  opinion  of 
Plautus ; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  taste 
of  Horace  had  been  formed  by  a different  school  of 
literature,  and  that  he  disliked  the  ancient  poets 
of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is  proluible  that  the 
censure  of  Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  general 
character  of  Plautus's  poetry,  but  merely  to  his 
inharmonious  verses  and  to  some  of  bis  jests.  The 
text  of  Plautus  has  come  down  to  us  in  a very 
corrupt  state.  It  contains  many  lacunae  and  inter- 
polations Thus  the  Aulutaria  has  lost  its  con* 
elusion,  the  Uacchides  its  commencement,  Ac.  Of 
the  present  complete  editions  the  best  are  by  Botbe, 
Lips  1834,  2vols  8vo.,  and  by  Weise,  Quedllnb. 
1837 — 1838,  *2  vols  8vo. ; but  Ritschl's  edition, 
of  which  the  1st  volume  bits  only  yet  appeared 
(Bonn,  1849),  will  far  surpass  all  others 

PUvis  iPaxpe^  a river  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  which  fell  into  the  Sinus  Tergestiiius 
PlMIdat  (IlAcidSer  or  n«Acid8«f),  the  Pleiads, 
are  usually  called  the  daughters  of  Alias  and 
PlCldne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Allan- 
tidet.  They  were  called  Veryiliae  by  the  Romans 
They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hyadea,  and  7 in 
number,  6 of  whom  are  described  as  visible,  and 
the  7tb  as  inviaible.  Some  call  the  7th  Sterope, 
and  relate  that  she  became  invisible  from  shame, 
because  she  alone  among  her  sisters  had  had  inter- 
course with  a mortal  mao ; others  call  her  Electro, 
and  make  her  disappear  from  the  choir  of  her 
sisters  on  account  of  her  grief  at  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief  at  tlie 
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dmth  of  their  sistert,  the  Hyades,  or  at  the  fate  of 
their  father  Atlas,  and  were  afterwards  placed  as 
stars  at  the  back  of  Taurus,  w*here  they  formed  a 
cluster  resembling  a bunch  of  grapes,  whence  they 
were  sometimes  called  fi6rpvi.  According  to  an« 
other  story,  the  Pleiades  were  rirgin  companions 
of  Artemis,  and,  together  with  their  mother  Plcione, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion  in  Boeotia ; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  him  was  heard  by 
the  g<^s,  and  they  were  metamorphosed  into  doves 
(ircXf(d5«r),  and  placed  among  the  stars.  The 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  their  setting  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Their  names  are  Electni,  Main, 
Taygele,  Alcyone,  Celaeno,  Sterope,  and  Merope. 

PlesunjllaBl  Puntu  di  O^nie)^ 

a promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  immedi- 
ately S.  of  Syracuse. 

PlM6n6  (TlA7?i^n7),  a daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  [Atlas  ; Plei- 
ades ] 

Pldumoxli,  a small  tribe  in  Gallia  Belgica,  sub- 
ject to  the  Nervii. 

PleoratUE  (riA«vparor),  king  of  Illyria,  was 
the  son  of  Soerdilaidas.  His  name  occurs  as  an 
ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  in 
their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 

Pleur5n  (TlAsuptirr:  FlAcupwi'tor),  an  ancient 
city  in  Aetolia,  and  along  with  Calydon  the  most  , 
important  in  the  country,  was  situated  at  a little 
distance  from  the  coast,  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Evenus,  and  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aracynthus  or 
Curius.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cu- 
retes.  This  ancient  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  when  Demetrius  II.  King  of  Ma- 
cedon,  laid  waste  the  surrounding  count^,  and  a 
new  city  was  bnilt  under  the  same  name  to  the 
W.  of  the  ancient  one.  The  2 cities  are  dis- 
tinguished by  geographers  under  the  names  of  Old 
Pleuron  and  New  Pleitron  respectively. 

Plittlot.  L 0.  Piiniui  8eetmdvf,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  //istoria  NaimrcUu^  and  fre- 
quently called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  bom  a.  d.  23, 
either  at  Wrona  or  Novum  Comnm  (Cosso)  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  But  whichever  was  the  place  of  bis 
birth,  it  is  certain  that  his  family  belonged  to 
Novum  Comum,  since  the  estates  of  the  elder  Pliny 
were  situated  there,  the  younger  Pliny  was  bom 
there,  and  several  inscripuons  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood relate  to  various  members  of  the  family. 
He  came  to  Rome  while  still  young,  and  being 
descended  from  a family  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
he  had  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  availing  him- 
self of  the  instruction  of  the  best  teachers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  At  the  age  of  about 
23  he  went  to  Gemiany,  where  he  served  under 
L.  Pomponius  Secundus,  of  whom  be  afterwards 
wrote  a memoir,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a troop  of  cavalry  {prof/ectus  o/oe).  It 
appears  from  notices  of  his  own  that  he  travelled 
over  most  of  the  frontier  of  Germany,  having  visited 
the  Cauci,  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  &e.  It  was 
in  the  inlervali  snatched  from  his  military  duties 
that  he  composed  his  treatise  de  Jaculaiione  eqves- 
tri.  At  the  same  time  be  commenced  a history  of 
the  Oennanic  wars,  which  he  afterwards  completed 
in  20  books.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Pompo- 
nius (52),  and  nppli«>d  himself  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence.  He  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
leader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished 
imsslf  very  greatly  in  that  capacity.  The  greater 
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part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  he  spent  in  retirement, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  bis  native  place.  It  nmy  have 
been  with  a view  to  the  education  of  his  nephew 
that  he  composed  the  work  entitled  StmdiotuM,  an 
extensive  treatise  in  3 books,  occupying  6 volumes, 
in  which  he  marked  out  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued  in  the  training  of  a young  orator, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  Vacation 
and  his  entrance  into  public  life.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Nero  he  wrote  a grammatical  work  in  8 
books,  entitled  Dubitu  Sermo  ; and  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he  was  appoiased 
procurator  in  Spain.  He  was  here  in  71,  when  bis 
brother-in-law  died,  leaving  his  son,  the  younger 
Pliny,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who,  on 
account  of  his  absence,  was  obliged  to  entrust  the 
care  of  him  to  Viiginius  Rufus.  Pliny  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shortly  before  73, 
when  he  adopt^  bis  nephew.  He  had  known 
Vespasian  in  the  Germanic  wart,  and  the  emperor 
received  him  into  the  number  of  hia  most  intimate 
friends.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he 
wrote  a continuation  of  the  history  of  Autidius 
Bassus,  in  31  books,  carrying  the  narrative  down 
to  hit  own  times.  Of  his  manner  of  life  at  this 
period  an  interesting  account  has  been  preserved 
by  his  nephew  {Epi$l.  iil  5).  It  was  his  practice 
I to  b^in  to  spend  a portion  of  the  night  in  study- 
ing by  candle-light,  at  the  festival  of  the  Vulcanalia 
(towards  the  end  of  August),  at  flrst  at  a late  hour 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  1 or  2 o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Before  it  was  light  he  betook  himself 
to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  after  executing  such 
commissions  os  be  might  be  charged  with,  returned 
home  and  devoted  the  titne  which  he  still  bad 
remaining  to  study.  After  a slender  meal  he 
would,  in  the  summer-time,  lie  in  the  sunshine 
while  some  one  read  to  him,  he  himself  making 
notes  and  extracts.  He  never  read  anything  with- 
out making  extracts  in  this  way,  for  he  used  to  say 
that  there  was  no  book  so  bad  but  that  some  good 
might  be  got  out  of  it.  He  would  then  take  a cold 
bath,  and  after  a slight  repast  sleep  a very  little,  and 
then  pursue  his  studies  til)  the  time  of  the  coena. 
During  this  meal  some  book  was  read  to,  and  com- 
mented on  by  lum.  At  table,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, he  spent  but  a short  time.  Such  was  his 
mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  the  city.  When  in  retirement  in  the 
country,  the  thne  spent  in  the  bath  was  nearly  the 
only  interval  not  allotted  to  study,  and  that  he 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  ; for  during  all  the 
process  of  scraping  and  rubbing  he  had  some  book 
read  to  him,  or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a jour- 
ney he  had  a secretary  by  his  side  with  a book 
and  tablets.  By  this  incessant  application,  per- 
severed in  throughout  life,  he  amassed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  materials,  and  at  his  death  left 
to  his  nephew  160  voluraina  of  notes  (tUciorum 
commeniarii)^  written  extremely  small  on  both 
sides.  With  some  reason  might  his  nephew  say 
timt,  when  compared  with  Pliny,  those  who  had 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  literary  pursuits  seemed 
as  if  they  had  spent  them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep 
and  idleness.  From  the  materials  which  he  had  in 
this  way  collected  he  compiled  his  celebrated  //u- 
ioria  which  he  published  about  77.  The 

details  of  Pliny’s  deaili  are  given  in  a letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (£)>.vi.l6).  He  perished 
in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  in  79 
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being  56  yem  of  age.  He  was  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned at  MiMonm  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
6eet;  and  it  was  hit  anxiety  to  examine  more 
closely  the  extraordinary  phaenomenon,  which  led 
him  to  sail  to  Stabiac,  where  he  landed  and  pe- 
rished. The  only  work  of  Pliny  which  has  come  ! 
down  to  us  is  hit  HiMoriaNaturaiU,  By  Natural 
History  the  ancients  understood  more  than  modem 
writers  would  usuAlly  include  in  the  subject.  It 
embraced  astronomy,  meteorology,  geography, 
mineralngr,  toolf^y,  botany, — in  short,  every 
thing  that  does  not  relate  to  the  results  of  human  i 
skill  or  the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny,  j 
however,  has  not  kept  within  even  these  extensive 
limits.  He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  iiiventicms  and  institutions  (book 
rii.),  and  on  the  hisUiry  of  the  fine  arts  (xxxv. — 
xxxviL)  Minor  digressions  on  similar  topics  are 
also  interspersed  in  variont  parts  of  the  work,  the  j 
arrangement  of  which  in  other  respects  exhibits 
but  little  scientific  diMrimination.  It  comprises, 
ae  Pliny  says  in  the  preface,  20,000  matiers  of 
importance,  drawn  from  about  2000  volumes.  It 
is  divided  into  37  books,  the  1st  of  which  consists 
of  • dedicatory  epistle  to  Titus,  fcdlowed  by  a 
table  of  contents  of  the  other  bool^  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  work  was  not  the  result  of 
the  undistracted  labour  of  a life,  but  written  in 
the  hours  of  leisure  secured  from  active  pursuits, 
and  that  too  by  the  author  of  other  extensive 
works,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a wonderful  monu- 
ment of  human  Industry.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  Pliny,  with  his  inordinate  appetite  for 
accumulating  knowledge  oat  of  books,  was  not  the 
man  to  produce  a sdentific  work  of  any  ^-alue. 
He  was  not  even  an  original  observer.  The  mate, 
rials  which  he  worked  up  into  his  huge  encyclo- 
paedic compilation  were  almoat  all  derived  at 
second-hand,  though  doubtless  he  has  incorporated 
the  results  of  his  own  observation  in  a larger  num- 
ber of  instances  than  those  in  which  be  indicates 
sdeh  to  be  the  case.  Nor  did  he,  as  a compiler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discriminatiMi  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  so  that  in  his  accounts 
the  true  and  the  false  are  found  intermixed.  His 
love  of  the  marvellous,  and  his  contempt  for  human 
nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  introduce  what  is 
strange  or  «*onderfu1,  or  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
wickedness  of  man,  and  the  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ments of  Providence.  His  work  is  of  course  valu- 
able to  os  from  the  vast  number  of  subjects  treated 
of,  with  regard  to  many  of  which  we  have  no  other 
sources  of  information.  Bat  what  he  tells  us  is 
often  unintelligible,  from  his  retailing  accounts  of 
things  with  which  he  was  himself  personally  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  he  in  consequence  gives  no 
satitfictory  idea  to  the  reader.  Though  a writer 
on  xoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he  has  no 
pretensions  to  bo  called  a naturalist.  His  com- 
pilations exhibit  scarcely  a trace  of  scientific  ar- 
rangement ; and  frequently  it  can  be  shown  that 
be  does  not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors 
whom  he  quotes  and  translates,  giving  not  uncom- 
monly wrong  Latin  names  to  the  objects  spoken  of 
by  bis  Greek  authorities.  The  heti  editions  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  with  a commentary,  are 
by  Hardouin  (Paris,  1635,  5 vols.  4to. ; 2nd  edit. 
1723,  3 Tols.  fol.),  and  br  Panckoucke  (Paris, 
1823^1833,  20  vols.),  witn  a French  translation 
and  notes  by  Cuvier  and  other  eminent  scientific 
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and  literary  men  of  France.  The  most  valuable 
critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  Sillig 
(Lips.  1831 — 1836, 5 vob.  12mo.).«^8.  C.  Pliniiis 
CasciUni  Seenndns,  frequently  called  Pliny  th<> 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Caecilias.  and  of  Plinia. 
the  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny.  He  was  born  at 
Comum  in  a.  n.  61 ; and  having  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  be  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above.  His  Question  was  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  his  mother,  and 
his  tutor,  Virginius  Rufus.  From  bis  youth  he 
was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  14th  year  he  wrote 
a Greek  tragedy.  He  studied  eloquence  under 
Quintilian.  His  acquirements  finally  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age ; and  his  friend  Tacitus,  the  histo- 
rian, had  the  same  honourable  distinction.  He 
was  also  an  orator.  In  his  1 9th  year  he  began  to 
speak  in  the  Ibnira,  and  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed ns  an  advocate  bofore  the  court  of  the  Ceii- 
tumviri  and  before  the  Homan  senate.  He  filled 
numerous  offices  in  succeMion.  While  a young 
man  he  served  in  Syria  as  tribunus  militum,  and 
was  there  a bearer  of  the  stoic  Euphrates  and  of 
Artemidorus.  He  was  subsequently  quaestor  Cae- 
saris,  praetor  in  or  about  93,  and  consul  100,  in 
which  year  he  wrote  his  i’anegyricaw,  which  is 
addressed  to  Trajan.  In  103  he  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  the  province  Pomica,  where  he  did 
not  stay  quite  2 years.  Among  his  other  functions 
he  also  diKharg^  that  of  curator  of  the  channel 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  2nd  wife  was  Calpurnia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Calpurnius  Fabatus,  and  an  accom- 
plished woman;  she  was  considerably  younger 
than  her  husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind 
attentions  to  him.  He  hod  no  children  by  either 
wife  bom  alive.  The  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  letters.  So  for  as  this  evidence  shows,  he 
was  a kind  and  benevolent  roan,  fond  of  literaiy* 
pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improving  his 
estates.  He  was  rich,  and  be  spent  liberally.  He 
was  a kind  master  to  bis  slaves.  His  body  was 
feeble,  and  his  health  not  good.  Nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  extant  works  of 
Pliny  are  his  Paneffynciu  and  the  10  books  of  his 
Spistolae,  The  PanegyncKs  is  a fulsome  eulogium 
on  Trajan ; it  is  of  ir^l  value  for  the  information 
which  it  contains  about  the  author  himself  and  his 
timet.  Pliny  collected  his  own  letters,  as  appears 
from  the  1st  letter  of  the  1st  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a preface  to  the  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  may 
have  written  many  of  his  letters  with  a view  to 
publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing  some  of 
them  the  idea  of  future  publication  was  in  his 
mind.  However,  they  form  a very  agreeable  col- 
lection, and  make  us  acquainted  with  many  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  life  of  Pliny  and  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  letters  from  Pliny  to  Trajan 
and  the  emperor's  replies  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  collection : they  form  the  whole  of  the 
10th  book.  The  letter  on  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians  (x.  97),  and  the  emperor's  answer  (x. 
98),  have  furnished  matter  for  much  remark.  The 
fact  of  a person  admitting  himself  to  be  a Christian 
was  sufficient  for  his  condemnation;  and  the 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  death.  The 
Christians,  on  their  examination,  admitted  nothing 
further  than  their  pracUce  of  meeting  on  a fixed 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  lioging  a b)*mn  to 
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Christ,  u God  (^Moit  Deo) ; their  oath  (whatever 
Pliny  may  mean  by  $aeromrtttum)  ^’as  not  to 
bind  them  to  any  crime,  bnt  to  avoid  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of  a 
deposit  Two  female  slaves,  who  were  said  to  be 
deaconesses  (m«au/nie),  were  put  to  the  torture  by 
Pliny,  but  nothing  unfavourable  to  the  Christians 
could  be  got  out  of  them  : the  governor  could  de- 
tect nothing  except  a perverse  and  extravagant 
auperstitioD  (euperttitionem  pravam  et  immodicam). 
Hereupon  he  asked  the  emperops  advice,  for  the 
contagion  of  the  superstition  was  spreading ; yet 
he  thought  that  it  might  be  stopped.  The  em- 
peror in  his  reply  approves  of  the  governor's  con- 
duct, as  explained  in  his  letter,  and  observes  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for:  if 
they  are  accused  and  the  charge  is  proved,  they 
are  to  be  punished ; but  if  a roan  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  offering  his  prayers 
to  the  heathen  gods  {dii*  aos/ru),  however  sus- 
pected he  may  have  been,  be  shall  be  excused  in 
respect  of  his  repentance.  Charges  of  accusation 
{Jibeiii)  without  the  name  of  the  informant  or  ac- 
cuser, were  not  to  be  received,  as  they  had  been  : 
it  was  a thing  of  the  worst  example,  and  unsuited 
to  the  age.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the 
trdae  and  PanetsyricuM  is  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  ] 805. 
The  l>ett  editions  of  the  Kpisiolae  are  by  Cortiui 
and  Lonffolius,  Amsterdam,  1734,  and  by  Oicrig, 
Lips.  1800. 

Plinthlnt  (IIAiedii^),  a city  of  Lower  li^pt, 
on  the  bay  called  from  it  Sintis  Flinthi^tea 
f adAvor),  was  the  W.-most  city  of 

Kg\’pt  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on  the 
frontier  of  Mormarica.  It  stood  a little  N.  of 
Taposiris  {Abousir), 

PlUtar^ttt  (IlAcfirrapxor),  king  of  Sparta, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas,  w'ho  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae,  B.C.  480.  He  reigned  from 
480  to  458,  but  being  a mere  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  the  regency  was  assumed  by  his 
cousin  Pausanias.  It  appears  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  administer  affairs  in  the  name  of  the 
young  king  till  his  own  death,  about  467. 

Plltthinei  (IlA<ur6«K7}s),  son  of  Atrens,  and 
husboiid  of  Aerope  or  Kri]>hyle,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Agamnunon,  Menelaus,  and 
Anaxibia ; but  Homer  makes  the  latter  the  children 
of  Atreus.  See  Agamxmnos,  Atrsus, 

Piiatila  {Pre$tia\  a village  in  Samniom  in  the 
valley  between  M.  TlfaU  and  Taburnus. 

PUstdanat  or  PUstdnax  (nAsarrooi'a^,  TTAsi- 
king  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Plntaea,  B.C.  479. 
On  the  death  of  Plistarchus,  in  458,  without  iuue, 
Plistoanax  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  yet  a 
minor.  He  reigned  from  458  to  4U8.  In  445  he 
invaded  Attica;  but  the  premature  withdrawal  of 
his  army  from  the  enemy's  territory  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  brib^  by  Pericles. 
He  was  punished  by  a heavy  hne,  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave 
his  country.  He  remained  19  years  in  exile, 
taking  np  his  abode  near  the  temple  of  Zeus  on 
Mt.  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his  house 
within  the  sacred  precincts  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  sanctuary.  Daring  this  period  his 
son  Pausanias,  a minor,  reigned  in  his  stead.  The 
Spartans  at  length  recalled  him  in  426,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunctions  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  But 
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he  was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  Py- 
thian priestess  to  induce  her  to  interpose  for  him, 
and  his  alleged  impiety  in  this  matter  was  con- 
tinually assigned  by  his  enemies  as  the  cause  of 
all  Sparta's  misfortunes  in  the  war ; and  therefore 
it  was  that  he  used  nil  his  influence  to  bring  about 
peace  with  Athens  in  421.  He  was  succe^ed  hj 
his  son  Pausanias. 

PUstUI  (IlAfurrds:  J^eropotamo)^  a small  rivet 
in  Phocis,  which  rises  in  Mu  Parnassus,  flows 
past  Delphi,  where  it  receives  the  small  stream 
Csstalia,  and  falls  into  the  Crissaean  gulf  near 
CirrhfL 

Plottna,  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  a woman  of  extraordinary  merit  and 
virtue.  As  she  had  no  children,  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She  died  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honoured  her  memoni'  by 
mourning  for  her  9 days,  by  building  a temple  in 
her  honour,  and  by  composing  hymns  in  her  praise. 

Plotindpdlis  (nAwrivdiroAtT).  a town  in  Thrace 
on  the  road  from  Trajanopolis  to  Hadrianopnlis, 
founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Plotina. 

PloHnuf  (nAwTieoT),  the  originator  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  system,  was  bom  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt, 
about  A.  o.  2U3.  The  details  of  his  life  have  ^en 
preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry  in  a biography 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  From  him  wc  learn 
that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philosophy  in  his 
28th  year,  and  remained  1 1 years  under  the  in- 
struction of  Ammonias  Saccas.  In  his  Sdth 
year  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Gor- 
dian (242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians 
and  Indians.  After  the  deaUi  of  Gordian  he  fled 
to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244).  For 
the  first  10  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  gave 
only  oral  instructions  to  a few  friends;  but  he  was 
at  length  induced  in  254  to  commit  his  instructions 
to  writing.  In  this  manner  when,  10  years  later 
(264)  Porphyry  came  to  Rome  and  joined  himself 
to  Plotinus,  21  books  of  very  various  contents  bad 
been  already  composed  by  biro.  During  the  6 
years  that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rome, 
the  latter,  at  tne  instigation  of  Amelias  and  Por- 
phyry, wrote  23  books  on  the  subjects  which  had 
been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to  which  9 books 
were  afterwards  added.  Of  the  54  books  of  Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry  remarks,  that  the  first  21  books 
were  of  a lighter  character,  that  only  the  23  fol- 
lowing were  the  production  of  the  matured  powers 
of  the  author,  and  that  the  other  9,  especially  the 
4 last,  were  evidently  written  with  diminished 
vigour.  The  correction  of  these  54  books  was 
committed  by  Plotinus  himself  to  the  care  of  Por- 
phyry. On  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  sight, 
Plotinus  never  read  them  through  a second  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections;  intent  simply 
upon  the  matter,  be  was  alike  careless  of  ortho- 
graphy, of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  bandwriting.  The  64  books  was 
divided  by  Porphyry  into  6 Enmeade^  or  sets  of  9 
books.  Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral  commu- 
nications, and  was  said  to  be  very  clever  in  finding 
the  appropriate  word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accuracy 
on  the  whole.  Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  his 
person  was  increased  when  discoursing  ; his  coun- 
tenance waa  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  covered 
with  small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  the 
scantiest  fare,  and  his  houn  of  sleep  were  restricted 
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to  the  briefest  time  poisible.  He  was  regarded 
wiih  admiration  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of 
science  like  the  philosophers  Amelius,  Porphyry, 
the  physicians  Paulinus,  Eustochiua,  and  Zethus 
the  Arab,  but  even  by  senators  and  other  states* 
men.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Oal* 
lienus,  and  the  empress  Solonina,  and  ^most  ob* 
tained  from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Plato.  He  died 
at  PuteoH  in  262.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Plotinus  is  founded  upon  Plato's  writings,  with 
the  addition  of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy  and  religion.  He  appears 
however  to  avoid  studiously  all  reference  to  the 
Oriental  origin  of  his  tenets  ; he  endeavours  to  find 
them  all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philoso- 
phic^ and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of  the 
Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism,  which  is  found 
in  lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  The  best  edition  of  the  Enneads 
of  Plotinus  is  by  Kreuser,  Oxonii,  1835, 3 vols.  4to. 

Plfitlui,  whose  full  name  wosMarius  Plotilts 
SacxRDoa,  a Latin  grammarian,  the  author  of  De 
Mttrit  Libety  who  probably  lived  in  the  5tb  or 
Cth  century  of  the  Christian  aenu  His  work  is 
published  by  Putschius  in  x)ieGrammatieaeLcUmae 
AuciortMy  Hannov.  1605,  and  by  Gaisfbrd  in  the 
acrip(ort4  LaHni  Ret  Afe/rioae,  Oxon.  1837. 

Platarobtu  (nxo^opxor).  L Tyrant  of  Eretria 
in  Euboea,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in  b.  c. 
354  agmnst  bis  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis.  The 
Athenian  army  vvas  commanded  by  Pbocion,  who 
defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae ; but  Phocion  having 
suspected  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  expelled  him 
from  Eretria.— 8.  The  biographer  and  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Chaeronea  in  Ik^tia.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  nut  known;  but  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
himself,  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonias  at  the  time  wheu  Nero  was  making  his 
pr<^ess  through  Greece,  in  a.  o.  66 ; from  which 
we  may  assume  that  ho  was  a youth  or  a young 
man  at  that  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy;  but  he  U-lls  us  that  he 
did  not  leom  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  because 
he  was  occupied  with  public  commissions,  and  in 
giving  lectures  on  philosophy;  and  it  was  late  in 
life  before  he  busied  himself  with  Roman  literature. 
He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  but  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutarch 
was  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Plutarch  spent  the  later  years  of  bis  life  at  Chae- 
ronea, where  he  discharged  various  magisterial 
offices,  and  held  a priesthood.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown. — The  work  which  has  immor- 
talised Plutarch's  name  is  bis  Parallel  Live*  (B/ioi 
napdAAijXot)  of  46  Greeks  and  Romana  The  46  J 
Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs;  each  pair  contains  the  , 
life  of  a Greek  and  a Homan,  and  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  men:  in  a few  pairs  the 
comparison  is  omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  each  pair  of  Lives  and  the  Parallel  as 
making  one  book  (Bt^Aiov).  The  46  Lives  are  the 
following:  — 1. Theseus  and  Romulus;  2.  Lycurgus 
and  Numa;  3.  Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola  ; 4. 
TbemUtocles  and  Camiilus ; 5.  Pericles  and  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  ; 6.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanas  ; 
7.  Timoleon  and  Aemilins  Paulus;'8.  Pelopidas 
and  Marcellos ; 9.  Aristides  and  Cato  the  Elder ; 
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10.  Pbilopoemen  and  Flamininus;  11.  Pyrrhus  and 
Marius;  12.  Lysander  and  Sulla  ; 13.  Cimon  and 
Lucullus;  14.  Nicias  and  Crassus ; 15.  Eumenei 
and  Sertorius  ; 16.  Agesilaus  and  Pompeiiis  ; 17. 
Alexander  and  Caesar;  18.  Phocion  and  Cato  the 
Younger ; 19.  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and  Tiberias 
and  Cains  Gracchi  ; 20.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ; 
21.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  M.  Antonius;  22. 
Dion  and  M.  Junius  Brutus.  There  are  also 
the  Lives  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  Amtus,  Galbe, 
and  Otho,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  after 
the  46  Lives.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has 
been  so  extensively  read  in  modem  times  as  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popularity  is 
that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of 
a biographer:  his  biognphy  is  true  portraiture. 
Other  biography  is  often  a dull,  tedious  enumeration 
of  facts  in  the  order  of  time,  with  perhaps  a 
summing  up  of  character  at  the  end.  The  reHections 
of  Plutarch  are  neither  impertinent,  nor  trifling : 
his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there:  his  honest 
purpose  is  transparent : his  love  of  humanity 
warms  the  whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it 
by  plodding  collectors  of  facts,  and  small  critiGS, 
the  book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dars 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lives  is  by  bin- 
tenis.  Lips.  1839 — 1846,  4 vols.  8vo.  — Plutarch's 
other  writings,  above  60  in  number,  are  placed 
under  the  general  title  of  Moralia  or  Ethical  works, 
though  some  of  them  are  of  an  historical  and  onec- 
dotical  character,  such  as  the  essay  on  the  malignity 
(iccuro^flsta)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires 
nor  merits  refutation,  aud  hii  Apophthegmata, 
many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these 
essays  are  generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  his- 
torical works:  among  them,  also,  are  his  Roman 
Questions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questions,  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  are  not  by  him. 
At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  reading. 
The  best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moralia 
are  of  a different  stomp.  There  is  no  philosophical 
system  in  these  essays : pure  speculation  was  not 
Plutarch's  province.  His  best  writings  are  prac- 
tical; and  their  merits  consist  in  the  soundness  of 
his  views  on  the  f^rdinary  events  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper,  ilia  Mar- 
riage Precepts"  are  a sample  of  bis  good  sense, 
and  of  his  happiest  expression.  He  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  a good  education,  and  he 
gives  much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  The  best  edition  of  the  Moralia  is  by 
Wyttenbach:  it  consists  of  6 volumes  of  text 
(Oxon.  1795 — 1800),  and  2 volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.  1810^1821).  The  best  editions  of  all  the 
works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1774^ 
1782,  12  vols.  Bro.,  and  by  Hutten,  1791 — 1805, 
14  vols.  8vo.  —3.  The  younger,  was  a son  of  the 
last,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  which  pass  usually 
for  his  father's,  ase.  g.  the  A popkih^ma^a,^^ 
An  Athenian,  son  of  Nestorius,  presid^  with  dis- 
tinction over  the  Neo-Piatonic  school  at  Athens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  and  w*as 
sumamed  the  Great.  He  numbered  among  his 
disciples  Syrianus  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  the  school,  and  Proclus  of  Lycia. 
He  wrote  commentaries,  which  are  lost,  on  the 
^ Timaeas of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise 
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“ On  the  SouL"  He  died  at  an  adranced  age, 
about  A.  D.  430. 

Plato  or  Platon  (nXovToii'),  the  giver  of  wealth, 
at  first  a surname  of  Hades,  the  god  of  the  lower 
world,  and  afterwards  used  as  the  real  name  of  the 
god.  In  the  latter  sense  it  first  occurs  in  Euripides. 

.■in  account  of  the  god  it  given  under  Hades. 

Piatns  (tlAouToj).  sometimes  called  Pluton,  the 
personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a eon  of 
lasion  and  Demeter.  [Iasion.)  Zeus  it  said  to 
have  deprived  him  of  sight,  that  he  might  not  be- 
stow hit  favours  on  righteous  men  exclusively,  but 
that  he  might  distribute  his  gifts  blindly  and 
without  any  regard  to  merit.  At  Thebes  there 
was  a statue  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one 
of  Irene  or  Peace,  and  at  Thcspiae  one  of  Athena 
Ergane  j and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutus  was 
represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expressing  the  sources  of  wealth.  He 
seems  tB  have  been  commonly  represented  as  a boy 
with  a Cornucopia. 

PlnviUIa  (nAooivdAo,  Ptol. : prob.  Ferro), 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Fohtd- 

NATAX. 

PlUvInf,  i.  e.  the  sender  of  rain,  a surname  of  | 
Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  ofliered  during  long  protracted  droughts. 

(n>’WT«‘yopaj)s  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Evagora*,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  ass^i- 
nated  along  with  his  father,  b.c.  374.-2.  King 
01  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  succeeded  Nicocle^ 
though  we  hare  no  account  of  his  accession,  or  his 
relation  to  the  previous  monarchs.  He  submitted 
to  Alexander  in  332,  and  served  with  a Beet  under 
that  monarch  at  the  siege  of  Tyre, 

P5d&llritlB  (no3aX«lpior),  son  of  Aesculapius 
tind  Kpionc  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  Mach^n, 
along  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians  of  Tricca 
against  Trov.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  skilledsin 
the  medical’ art.  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  wm 
cast  bv  a storm  on  the  coast  of  Syrot  in  Caria, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  settled.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a hero  on  Mt.  Dria. 

Fddarofis  ( 1.  The  original  name  of 
Priam.  [Prum'/s.]  — 2.  of  Iphicliis  and 
grandson  of  Phvlaciis,  was  a younger  brother  of 
Protesilaus,  and  led  the  Thessalians  of  Phylace 
against  Troy.  ^ 

Podargo.  [Uarpyiae.] 

Poors  {noiar),  son  of  Phylacns  or  Thnumacus, 
husband  of  Methone,and  the  father  of  Philocteles, 
who  is  hence  called  Potuntiadf*,  Pofantitu  htroi^ 
Poeantia  proles^  and  Poeante  taius.  Pom  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  an  anow,  Talaus,  in  Crete.  Poeas  set 
lire  to  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  burnt  himself, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  hero  with  his  arrows. 
[Hbbcclks  ; Philoctkt»s.] 

Poenuuidor  son  of  Chacresilaus 

and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus  or  .Aesopus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Ephippui  and  Leucippus.  He  | 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Tanagra  in 
Hoeotia  which  was  hence  called  Poemandria.  When 
Poemander  had  inadvertently  killed  his  own  son, 
he  was  purified  hy  Elcphenor. 

poems&intis  * ethnic,  the  same : 

prob.  3/onty(u),  a fortified  place  in  Mysio,  8.  of 
Cyzicus,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

Poaita  (IlOiKu),  a personification  of  retiiliation, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  one  being,  and  soraetimes 
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in  the  plural  The  Poenae  belonged  to  the  train 
of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  the  Erinnyes. 

Poeto^.  [Pbtovio.] 

Pdgdn  the  harbour  of  Troezen  in 

ArgoUs. 

Pola  (PoIa)f  an  ancient  town  in  Istria.  situated 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  near  the  promontory  Polati- 
cum,  which  R*as  the  most  S.-ly  }>oint  in  the  coun- 
try. According  to  tradition  Pola  was  founded  by 
the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Ptdas  Julia^  and  became  an  im- 
portant commercial  town,  being  united  by  good 
roads  with  Aquileia  and  the  principal  towms  of 
Illyria.  Its  importance  in  antiquity  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  ruins,  of  which  the  principal  are 
those  of  an  amphitheatre^  of  a triumphal  arch 
{Porta  aurea\  erected  to  L.  Sergius  by  bis  wife 
Salvia  Postuma,  and  of  several  temples. 

PdUmon  1.  1.  King  of  Pontus  and 

the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon*  the  orator  of 
Loodicea.  As  a reward  for  the  services  rendered 
by  his  father  as  well  as  himself  he  was  appointed 
by  Antony  in  B.  C.  39  to  the  government  of  a part  of 
Cilicia;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  in  exchange 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  He  accompanied  Antony 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  able  to  make  bis  peace 
with  Octavian,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom. 
About  the  year  16  he  was  intrusted  by  Agrippa 
with  the  charge  of  reducing  the  kingdom  of  lios- 
portiA,  of  which  he  was  made  king  after  conquering 
the  country.  His  reign  after  this  w*as  long  and 
prosperous;  he  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as 
the  river  Tnnais  ; but  having  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Aspui^ans 
he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  but  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  By  his  2nd  wife  Py- 
ihodoris,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  he  left 
2 sons,  Polemon  II.,  and  Zenon,  king  of  Armenia, 
and  1 daughter  who  was  married  to  Cotys  king  of 
Thrace.  — 2.  II.  Son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Py- 
thodoris,  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Pontus 
and  Bosporus  by  Caligula  in  a.  d.  39.  Bosporus 
was  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  Claudius  who 
assigned  it  to  Mithridates  while  he  gave  Polemon 
a portion  of  Cilicia  in  its  stead,  41.  In  62  Polemon 
was  induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Roman 
province. — 3.  Of  Athens  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus  a man  of 
wealth  and  political  distinction.  In  his  youth, 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate ; but  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  30,  on  hia  bursting  into  the 
school  of  Xenocrates  at  the  bead  of  a band  of 
revellers  hia  attention  was  so  anested  by  the  dis- 
course which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that 
he  tore  off  his  garland  and  remained  an  attentive 
listener,  and  from  that  day  he  adopted  an  abste- 
mious course  of  life,  and  continued  to  frequent  the 
Khool,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xenocrates  he 
became  the  head,  b.  c.  315.  He  died  in  273  at  a 
great  age.  He  esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be,  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  deeds  not  in 
dialectic  speculation.  He  placed  the  tummum  bonwn 
in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. —4.  Of 
Athens  by  citizenship,  but  by  birth  either  of  Ilium, 
or  Samos  or  Sicyon,  a Stoic  philosopher  and  an 
eminent  geographer,  sumamed  Perieffrtf*  (4  *fp«- 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epipbanes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  b.c.  Id  philosophy 
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he  Tx'ft'i  a disciple  of  Panaetius.  lie  made  eiten- 
aive  joamevf  through  Greece,  to  collect  materials 
for  hii  geographical  work*,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  paid  p;trticular  attention  to  the  inscriptions  on 
Totive  o^erings  and  on  columns.  As  the  collector 
of  these  inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier 
contributors  to  the  Greek  ArUhologif.  Alhenaeus 
and  other  writers  m:ike  rery  numerons  quotations 
from  his  works.  They  were  chiefly  descriptions  of 
different  parts  of  Greece;  some  were  on  the  paint- 
ings pres«-n'ed  in  rarioua  places,  and  several  are 
controversial,  among  which  is  one  against  Erato- 
sthenes. 5.  Antoniiu,  a celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  first  Antoninua,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  2 former  emperors.  He  was  bom  of  a consular 
family,  at  I^odicea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Smyrna.  His  most  celebrated  disciple 
waa  Aristides.  Among  his  imitators  in  subsequent 
times  was  Gregory  Naaianzen.  His  style  of  ora- 
tory was  imposing  rather  than  pleasing  ; and.  his 
character  w'os  haughty  and  rt'served.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the 
gout,  that  he  resolved  to  put  on  end  to  his  exist- 
ence ; he  had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
the  age  of  65.  The  only  extant  work  of  Poleinon 
is  the  funenU  orations  for  CynaegTrus  and  Callima- 
chus. the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  fathers.  These 
orations  are  edited  by  Orelli,  Lips.  The 

author  of  a short  Greek  work  on  Physiognomy, 
which  is  still  extant  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  3rd  century  after  Cfirist.  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  and  from  his  style  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  lived  much  earlier  than  this  time. 
His  work  contiits  of  2 books:  in  the  1st,  which 
contains  23  chapters,  after  proving  the  utility  of 
physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  ; in  the  2nd  book,  which  consists  of 
27  chapters,  he  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he 
had  before  laid  down,  and  describes  in  a few  words 
the  charactem  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid, 
the  impudent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative,  &c. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Franz  in  his  “ Scrip- 
tores  Physioffnoraoniae  Vetcrea,”  Alienburg.  1780. 

PdlSnidnitun  (rioA«|Uwi'iO»' : noXeMvetor,  and 
noXe/iw>’(ci/t : PoUmon\  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Polxmon 
(proliably  the  2nd),  on  the  site  of  the  older  city 
of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sidenus  (Po- 
leman  C%oi).  and  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  gulf, 
with  a good  harbour.  It  was  the  capiul  of  the 
kingdom  of  Polemon,  comprising  the  central  part 
of  Pontus,  K.  of  the  Iris,  which  was  hence  called 
Pontus  Poli-mnniactts. 

FdUaa  (noAidt),  i, e.  “the  goddess  protecting 
the  city,"  a sumamo  of  Athena  at  Athens,  where 
she  was  w'orshipped  as  the  protecting  divinity  of 
the  acropolis. 

Pdlicima  (IToX/xn?,  Dor.  Iloxlx*'®  • rioXixW- 
n7v),B  towm;— 1.  In  the  N.W.  of  Messenia,  W. 
of  Andania. In  the  N.E.  of  I^'tconia. ~3.  In 
Chios. —4.  In  Crete,  whose  territory  bordered  on 
that  of  Cydonia.  •>*•5.  In  Mysia,  in  the  district 
Troas,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aesepus  near  its 
source. 

P5lletis  (IToXisvr),  “ the  protector  of  the  city," 
a surname  of  Zens  under  which  he  had  an  altar 
on  the  acropolis  at  Athens. 

PiUiorcStM,  Demetriui.  [Dimxtriib.] 
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P51U  (floXir),  a village  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
subject  to  Hyle. 

Pdlltet  (XloXiri^v),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  w'as  a valiant 
warrior,  but  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus. 

PoUtdiimn,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Latium, 
destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins. 

Folitlchui  (IloXtot/xor),  i.  e.  **  protecting  the 
city,"  occurs  as  a surname  of  several  divinities, 
such  as  Athena  Cbalcioecus  at  Sparta,  aiid  of 
Athena  at  Athens. 

Polla,  Argent&rla,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lncan. 

Pollantla  (Pollentlnus).  1.  (po/en^a),  a town 
of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sturia  and  the  Tanarus,and  subsequently  a Roman 
rounicipium.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool.  In 
its  neighbourhood  Stilicho  gained  a victory  over 
the  Goths  under  Alaric.— -2.  A.  town  in  Picenum, 
probably  identical  with  Urbs  Salvia. — 8.  (Poi- 
lensa\  a Roman  colony  on  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
Balearis  Major. 

PolUo,  Aimillf,  was  accused  of  treason  (ma- 
Jtstas)  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subsequently 
one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  that  em- 
peror in  A.  D.  63,  and  was  in  conse<}uence  banished. 

PoUIo,  C.  Aalnlnt,  a distinguished  orator,  poet 
and*historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  waa  bom 
at  Rome  in  B.C.  76,  and  became  distinguished  as 
an  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  in  49  he  ac- 
companied Curio  to  Africa.  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Curio,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  fought 
on  Caesar's  side  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48). 
He  also  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Pompeian  party  in  Afirica  (46)  and 
Spain  (45).  He  returned  with  Caesar  to  Rome, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain, 
with  the  command  of  the  Further  Province,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
He  waa  in  his  province  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death  (44).  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Antony  and  the  senate  ; but  when  Antony  was 
joined  by  Lepidus  and  Octavmn  in  43,  Pollio  es* 
poused  their  cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancus  in 
Gaul  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  the  triumvirs,  Antony  received 
the  Gauls.  The  administration  of  the  Transpodane 
Gaul  w'os  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and  be 
had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the 
veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon  this  occaMon 
th.at  he  saved  the  property  of  the  poet  Virgil  at 
Mantua  from  confiscation,  whom  he  took  under  his 
protection  from  his  lore  of  literature.  In  40  Pollio 
took  an  active  part  in  effecting  the  reconciliation 
between  Octavian  and  Antony  at  Brundusium.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  consul ; and  it  wns  during 
his  consulship  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his 
4lh  Eclogue.  In  39,  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and 
sent  Pollio  w'iih  a part  of  his  army  against  the 
Parthini,  an  Illyrian  people.  Pollio  defeated  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonac; 
and  in  cimsoqucnce  of  his  success  obtained  the 
honour  of  a triumph  on  the  25th  of  October  in  this 
year.  He  gave  hii  son  Asinius  Callus  the  agnomen 
of  Saloninu-s  after  the  tonm  which  he  had  taken. 
It  waa  during  his  Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil 
addressed  to  him  the  6th  Eclogue.  From  this  time 
Pollio  withdrew  altogether  political  life,  and 
Q a 2 
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devoted  himielf  to  the  study  of  literature.  He  still  | 
continued  however  to  exercise  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  maintained  bis  reputation  for  eloquence  by  his 
speeches  both  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  died  at  hisTusculan  villa,  a.  d.  4,  in 
the  BOth  year  of  his  age,  preserving  to  the  last  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  health  and  of  all  his  faculties. 
— Pollio  deserves  a distinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  hit  works,  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a patron  of 
Virgil,  Horace  (see  Carm.  ii.  1),  and  other  great 
poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  the  honour  of  having  | 
been  the  hrst  person  to  establish  a public  library 
at  Rome,  upon  which  he  expended  the  money  he 
had  obtained  in  his  Illyrian  campaign.  None  of 
Poliio's  own  works  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
they  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  lead  his  coiitem^ 
poraries  and  successors  to  class  bis  name  with  those 
of  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Sallust,  as  an  orator,  a poet 
and  an  historian.  It  was  however  as  an  orator 
that  he  possessed  the  greatest  reputation.  Catullus 
describes  him  in  his  youth  (Carm.  xii.  9)  as  ^*le- 
porum  disertus  puer  et  facetLorum,'^  and  Horace 
speaks  of  him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers 
{Cartn.  ii.  1.  13)  as  Insigne  maestis  praesidium 
reis  et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae  and  we  have 
also  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  the 
two  Senecas  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorical  powers. 
—Pollio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  27 
books.  It  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Me> 
tellus  and  Afranius,  B.C.  GO,  in  which  year  the 
first  triumvirate  was  formed,  and  appears  to  have 
come  down  to  the  time  when  Augustus  obtained 
the  uudisputed  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. — 
As  a poet  Pollio  was  best  known  for  his  tragedies, 
which  arc  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Vii^il  and 
Horace,  but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any 
great  merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  sub- 
sequent writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  (Ed.  iii.  86), 

Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nora  carmina,"  probably  refer 
to  tragedies  of  a new  kind,  namely,  such  as  were  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  contained  subjects 
entirely  new,  taken  from  lioman  story.  — Pullio 
also  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a critic,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  in  this  capacity  for  the  severe  judg- 
ment which  he  passed  upon  his  great  contempo- 
raries. Thus  he  pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  censured  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar  for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and 
found  fault  with  Sallust  for  aiTcctntion  in  the  use 
of  antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a cec^in  Patuvinity  in  Livy,  re- 
specting which  some  remarks  arc  made  in  the  life 
of  Livy.  [p.  387,  a.]  Pollio  bad  a son,  C.  Asinius 
Gallus  Saloninus.  [Seep.  276.]  Asinius  Gallut 
married  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  of  Tiberius,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children  : namely,  1 . Asinius 
Saloninus.  2.  Asinius  Gallus.  3.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  A.  p.  23.  4.  Asiniiu  Agrippa,  consul  a.  d. 
25.  5.  Asinius  Celer. 

Pollio,  Yodlu,  a Roman  eques  and  a friend  of 
Augustus,  was  by  birth  a freedmnn,  and  has  ob- 
tained a place  in  history  on  account  of  his  riches 
and  his  cruelty.  He  was  accustomed  to  feed  his 
lampreys  with  human  flesh,  and  whenever  a slave 
dUplea^  him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  w*as  forth- 
with thrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for  the  tish.  On 
one  occasion  Augustus  was  supping  with  him,  w’hcn 
a slave  bad  the  misfortune  to  break  a crystal 
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goblet,  and  his  master  immediately  ordered  him  to 
be  thrown  to  the  fishes.  The  slave  fell  at  the  feet 
of  Augustus,  praying  for  mercy  ; and  when  the 
emperor  could  not  prevail  upon  Pollio  to  pardon 
him,  he  dismissed  the  slave  of  hii  own  accord,  and 
commanded  all  Poliio's  crystal  goblets  to  be  broken 
and  the  fish-pond  to  be  filled  up.  Pollio  died 
H.C.  15,  leaving  a large  part  of  his  property  to 
Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio,  who  built  the  cele- 
brated villa  of  Pausilypum  near  Naples. 

PoUnx  or  Polydenoes.  [Dioscuri.] 

Pollux,  JlUIoa  ('looAiOf  L Of 

I Kaucratis  in  Eg)'pt,  was  a Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens  under 
the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterwards  opened  a private 
school  in  this  city,  where  be  gave  instruction  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a later  time  he  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Commodus  to  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reign 
of  Commodus  at  the  age  of  58.  We  may  therefore 
assign  a.  D.  183  as  the  year  in  which  he  flourished. 
He  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  character 
of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  m his 
'PirrdpwK  diSdoKoAos.  Pollux  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Ononuuticon,  This  w'ork  is 
divided  into  10  books,  each  of  which  contains  a 
short  dedication  to  the  Caesar  Commodus : it  was 
therefore  published  before  a.  d.  177,  since  Cam- 
modus  became  Augustus  in  that  year.  Each  book 
forms  a separate  treatise  by  itself,  containing  the 
most  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects, 
with  short  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  nut  adopted, 
but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  each  book.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlin  and  Hemstershuia,  Amsterdam,  1706;  by 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1824;  and  by  Imin.  Bekker,  Bcrol. 
1846.  ••2.  A Byzantine  writer,  the  author  of  a 
ChroTiicon,  which  treats  at  some  length  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
'Icrropla  puauc'ff.  Like  most  other  Byzantine  his- 
tories, it  is  an  universal  history,  be^nning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  coming  down  to  the 
time  of  the  writer.  The  two  manuscripts  from 
which  this  work  is  published  end  with  the  reign 
of  Valens,  but  the  Paris  manuscript  is  said  to  come 
down  as  low  as  the  death  of  Romanus,  a.  o.  963. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hardt,  Munich,  1792. 

Polu  (HwAot).  1.  A sophist  and  rhetorician,  a 
native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a diKiple  of  Gor- 
gias,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  as  well  as 
other  works  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He  is  intro- 
duced by  Plato  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  Gorgios. 
»2.  A celebrated  tragic  actor,  the  son  of  Chariclet 
of  Suniuro,  and  a disciple  of  Archins  of  Thurii.  It 
is  related  of  him,  that  at  the  age  of  70,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  be  acted  in  8 tragedies  on  4 suc- 
ccMive  days. 

(IlaAt^tTor:  Polj^bot  or  Antime' 
los)f  an  uuiubabited  island  in  the  Aegacan  sea, 
near  Melos. 

Polj^aenui  (TIoAuaivor).  1.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
matbemaiiciAn  and  a friend  of  Epicurus,  adopted 
the  philosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and,  although 
he  had  previously  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
mathematician,  he  now  maintained  with  Epicurus 
the  worthlessness  of  geometry.  — 2.  Of  Sardis,  a 
sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  is 
the  author  of  4 epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
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His  full  name  was  JuUtis  Poiyimus.^^%^  The  Ma- 
cedonian, the  authtii  of  the  work  on  Stratagems  in 
war  {iTparirYfffiara.)^  which  is  still  extant,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centunr  of  the  Christian 
aera.  Suidas  calls  him  a rhetorician,  and  we  learn 
from  Polyaenus  himself  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
plead  causes  before  the  emperor.  He  dedicated  his 
work  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Parthian  war,  about  a.  d.  163,  at 
which  time,  he  says,  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  in  their  campaigns.  This  work  is  divided 
into  8 books,  of  which  the  first  6 contain  an  account 
of  the  stratagems  of  the  moet  celebrated  Greek  ge- 
nerals, the  7th  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign 
people,  and  the  8th  of  the  Romans,  and  illustrious 
women.  Parts,  however,  of  the  6lh  and  7th  books 
are  lost,  to  that  of  the  900  stratagems  which  Po- 
lyaenus described,  only  833  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  work  is  written  in  a clear  and  pleasing  style, 
though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  artificial  rhetoric 
of  the  age.  It  contains  a vast  number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  ia  an- 
tiquity ; but  its  value  as  an  historical  authority 
is  very  much  diminisht'd  by  the  little  judgment 
which  the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
statements.  The  best  editions  are  by  Maasvicius, 
Leyden,  1690  ; by  Mursinna,  Berlin,  1756  ; and 
by  Coray,  Paris,  1809. 

Pblybloa  (noXf^ior).  1.  The  historian,  the 
son  of  Lycortas,  and  a native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  was  bom  about  B.c.  204.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  Achaean  league  ; and  Polybius  received  the 
advantages  of  bis  frther's  instruction  in  political 
knowledge  and  the  military  art  He  must  also 
have  reoped  great  benefit  from  his  intercourse  with 
Philopoemcn,  who  was  a friend  of  his  father*!,  and 
on  whose  death,  in  182,  Polybius  carried  the  um 
in  which  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Polybius  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors to  Eg}’pt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the 
intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  aliandoncd. 
From  this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have  soon  obtained 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  1 68,  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  Callicrates,  that 
1000  Achaeans  should  be  carried  to  Home,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  not  having  assisted  the 
Romans  against  Perseus.  This  number  included 
all  the  beat  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and 
among  them  w-as  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy 
in  B.  c.  167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their 
trial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
come acquainted  in  Greece  with  Aemilius  Pnalus, 
or  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two  young 
men  now  obtained  permission  from  the  praetor  for 
Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  their 
father  Panlus.  Scipio  was  then  18  years  of  age, 
and  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  Polybius. 
Scipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in  all  his 
military  expeditions,  and  received  much  advantage 
from  his  experience  and  knowledge.  Polybius, 
on  the  other  band,  besides  finding  a liberal  patron 
and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to 
obtain  access  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumu- 
late materials  for  bit  great  historical  work.  After 
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remaining  in  Italy  1 ^ years,  Polybiiu  irtumed  to 
Peloponnesus  in  131,  w*ith  the  supi’iving  Achaean 
exiles,  who  w'ere  at  length  allowed  by  the  teimte 
to  revisit  their  native  land.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  Greece.  He  joined  Scipio  in  his 
campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the 
destruction  of  that  city  in  )46.  Immediately  after* 
wards  he  hurried  to  Greece,  where  the  Achaeans 
were  waging  a mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  ; and  he  exerted 
all  bis  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  bis 
countrymen,  and  to  procure  favourable  terms  for 
them.  His  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknow- 
ledged the  great  services  he  had  rendered  them, 
and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour  at  Mega- 
lopolis, Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tcgea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  the  great  historical  work, 
for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  he  made  the  journeys 
into  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
places  which  be  had  to  deKribe  in  his  history*,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  (hi.  39) 
that  he  undertook  long  and  dangerous  journeys 
into  Africa,  Spain.  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  tboae  parts.  Some  of  these 
countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  aflforded  him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  design.  At  a later  period  of  his  life  he 
visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Spain  in  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  (a<f  Fam.  v.  12) 
that  Polybius  wrote  a history  of  the  Numantine 
w*ar.  He  died  at  the  age  of  H2,  in  consequence  of 
a fall  from  bis  horse,  about  122.  — The  history  of 
Polybius  consisted  of  40  books.  It  began  B.C. 
220,  where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and 
ended  at  146,  in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed, 
and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  con- 
sisted of  2 distinct  parts,  which  w'ere  probably 
published  at  different  times  and  afterwards  united 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a period 
of  33  yeara,  beginning  with  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  and  the  downfal  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  in  168.  This  was  in  fact 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great  ob^'ect 
was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  this  brief 
period  of  3.T  years  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  world ; but  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  for 
tlie  most  pert  of  the  carlv  history  of  Rome,  he 
gives  a survey  of  Roman  liistory  from  the  taking 
of  the  city  by*  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  the  first  2 books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and 
nothing  more  remained  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  Romans. 
The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed  a kind 
of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  comprised  the 
period  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  168,  to  the 
fall  of  Corinth  in  l46.  The  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
the  39th  book ; and  the  40th  book  probably  con- 
tained a chronological  turomary  of  the  whole  work. 
The  history  of  Polybius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 
He  bad  a clear  apprehension  of  the  knowledge 
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which  an  hUtonan  rmitt  possess  ; and  his  prepara- 
tory tliidirs'  were  cairii^  on  with  the  greatest 
ener^  and  perseverance.  Thus  he  not  only  col- 
lecU'd  with  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the 
events  that  he  intended  to  narrate,  hut  he  also 
studied  the  history  of  the  Homan  constitution,  and 
made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  countries  tliat  he  had  to  de- 
scribe in  his  w'ork.  In  addition  to  this,  be  had  a 
strong  judgment  and  a striking  love  of  truth,  and, 
from  having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical life,  he  was  able  to  judse  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  the  great  actors  in  historv’  in  a way  that 
no  mere  scholar  or  rlietorician  could  posaihly  do. 
But  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  work,  and  the 
one  which  distitiguisbcs  it  from  all  other  histories 
which  have  come  down  to  us  fn)m  antiquity,  is  its 
didactic  nature.  He  did  not,  like  other  historians, 
w rite  to  afford  amusement  to  his  readers ; his  ob- 
ject was  to  teach  by  the  past  a knowledge  of  tlie 
future,  and  to  deduce  from  previous  events  leuons 
of  practical  w'isdom.  Hence  he  calls  his  work 
a Prttgmateui  (T(xrynartla\  and  not  a HUtory 
(/(TTopia).  The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  instruction  that  might  he  obtained 
from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became  in 
his  view  of  secondary  importance ; they  formed 
only  the  text  of  the  political  and  moral  discourses 
which  it  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  de- 
liver. Kxccllent,  how'cver,  as  these  discourses  are, 
they  materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  hit- 
lorj-  as  a work  of  art ; their  frequent  occurrence 
intemipts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  de- 
stroys, to  a great  extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  tho  scenes  which  are  described.  Moreover  he 
frequently  inserts  long  episodes,  which  have  little 
connection  with  the  main  subject  of  his  w ork,  be- 
cause they  have  a didactic  tendency.  Thus  w*e 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  6th)  was  devoted  to 
n history*  of  the  Homan  constitution;  and  the  34th 
)x>ok  seems  to  have  l>eeu  exclusively  a treatise  on 
geography.  The  style  of  Polybius  bears  the  im- 
{>rcss  of  his  mind  ; and,  as  instruction  and  not 
amusement  w*as  the  great  object  for  which  he  wrote, 
he  did  not  seek  to  please  his  readers  by  the  choice 
of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences. 
Hence  the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their 
condemnation  of  his  style.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Polybius  has  perishedi  We  {wssess 
the  hrst  6 bi>oks  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have 
only  fragments  and  extracts,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the  ac- 
c >unt  of  the  Homan  army,  which  belonged  to  tlie 
6th  book.  There  have  been  discovered  at  different 
times  4 distinct  collections  of  extracts  from  the  lost 
books.  The  first  collection,  discovered  soon  after 
the  revival  of  learning  in  a MS.  brought  from  Corfu, 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  6th  book,  and 
portions  of  the  following  H.  In  1582  Uraiuus 
published  at  Antwerp  a 2nd  collection  of  Kxtracts, 
entitled  E^rcerpta  de  I^pationibua^  which  were  made 
in  the  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  1634, 
Valesius  published  a 3rd  collection  of  extracts  from 
Polybius,  also  taken  from  the  Fxcerpta  of  Con- 
stantinus,  entitled  Ewerpta  de  Viri»Uiiu9  et  Vitiie. 
The  4th  coilection  of  extracts  was  published  at 
Home  in  1 827  by  A ngelo  Mai,  who  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Home  the  section  of  the  Excerpta 
of  ('onstantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  entitled  Exccr^a 
de  Scntentiie.  The  best  edition  of  Polybius  w*ith  a 
commcntaiy  is  by  Schweighaeuser,  Lips.  1789 — 
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1795,  8 Tols.  8vo.  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  by  Bekker  (Bcrol.  1844,  2 vols.  Bro.), 
who  has  added  the  Vatican  fragmenU.  Livy  did 
not  use  Polybius  till  .he  came  to  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  but  from  that  time  he  followed  him  very 
closely.  Cicero  likewise  chiefly  followed  Polybius 
ill  the  account  which  ho  gives  of  the  Homan 
constitution  in  his  De  HepuUica.  The  history 
of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Posidonius  and 
Strabo.  [PosiDONli^s ; Strabo.]  Besides  the 
great  historical  work  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, Polybius  wrote,  2.  77*e  Life  of  r}dlop<jemen 
in  3 books.  3.  A treatise  on  Tactice.  4.  A //u- 
tory  of  the  iVaniae/ine  )rnr.«»2.  A freedman  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  read  in  the  senate  the  will 
of  the  emperor  atter  his  decease.  — 3.  A favourite 
freedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  He  was  the 
companion  of  the  studies  of  Claudius  ; and  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  ^neca  addressed  to  him  a 
CoMulatio^  'm  which  he  bestows  the  highest  praises 
upon  his  literary  attainments.  Polybius  was  put 
to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Meisalina,  al- 
though he  had  been  one  of  her  pararooura 

PoljfbdtM  (noAt/^(^T;s),  one  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods,  was  pursued  by  Poseidon 
across  the  sea  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cot.  There 
Poseidon  tore  away  a part  of  the  island,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Nisyrion,  and  throwing  it 
upon  the  giant  buried  him  under  it 

Folj^botni  (rioAoSoror:  Btidavadiny  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  E.  of  S)'nnada. 

PSlj^bos  ( I1(iXu€oT) . 1.  King  of  Corinth,  by  whom 
Oedipus  was  brought  up.  [Obdipus.]  He  wras  the 
husband  of  Periboea  or  Mcrope.  Pansanias  makes 
him  king  of  Sicyon,  and  describes  him  as  a sou  of 
Hennes  and  Chthonophyle,  and  as  the  father  of 
Lysianasso,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus, 
king  of  the  Argives.  — 9.  A Greek  physician,  was 
tine  of  the  pupils  of  Hippocrates,  who  wa^  also  hia 
son-in-law,  and  lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the 
4th  century  a c.  With  his  brothers-iD  law,Thes- 
salus  and  Dracon,  Polybus  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatic).  He 
w'os  sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates,  with  his  fellow- 
pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  assist  dif- 
ferent cities  with  his  medical  skill,  and  he  after- 
wards remained  in  his  native  countiy'.  He  has  been 
supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  critics,  to 
be  the  author  of  several  treatises  in  the  Hippocratic 
collection. 

Polj^carpui  (IIoAt/jrapirof),  one  of  the  apos- 
tolical Withers,  was  a native  of  Smyrna.  The 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  martyrdom  arc  uncer- 
tain. He  is  said  in  have  been  a disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  by  this 
apostle  bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  directed 
the  letter  in  the  Apocal^'pse  (ii.  6 — 1 1) ; and  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time 
when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed  through  that 
city  on  his  way  to  suffer  death  at  Rome,  some  time 
betw'een  107  and  116.  Ignatius  seems  to  bare 
enjoyed  much  this  intercourse  with  Polycarp, 
whom  he  had  known  in  former  days,  when  they 
were  both  hearers  of  the  apostle  John.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp  occurred  in  the  persecution 
under  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  At  he  was  led  to  death  the  proconsul 
offered  him  his  life,  if  bo  would  revise  Christ. 

Eighty  and  six  years  bare  1 served  him,"  wu 
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the  rejUv,  ^ and  he  nerer  did  me  wrong : how  then 
can  I revile  my  King  and  my  Saviour?**  We 
have  remaining  only  one  ihort  pi»»ce  of  Polycarp, 
hit  Letter  to  Me  J*hUippian$y  which  is  published 
along  with  Ignatius  and  the  other  apostolical 
writers.  (.Ignatius.] 

Polj^olia  (noAoxA^t),  the  name  of  2 artists. 
The  elder  Polycles  was  probably  an  Athenian,  and 
flourished  about  B.  c.  370.  ' lie  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  artists  of  the  later  Athenian  school, 
who  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  sensual  charms 
exhibited  in  their  works.  One  of  his  chief  works 
was  a celebrated  statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite. 
The  younger  Polycles  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  J3.5, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  a statue  of  Juno,  which 
was  placed  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome, 
when  that  portico  was  erected  by  Metellus  Mace> 
donicus.  But  since  most  of  the  works  of  art,  with 
which  Metellus  decorated  his  portico,  were  not  the 
original  productions  of  living  artists,  but  the  works 
of  former  masters,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
Polycles  may  be  no  other  than  the  Athenian  artist 
already  mentioned. 

PolyclitlU  (IloAiMAcirot).  L The  Elder,  of 
Argos,  probably  by  citizenship,  and  of  Sicron, 
probably  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
statuaries  of  the  ancient  world  ; he  was  also  a 
sculptor,  an  architect,  and  an  artist  in  toreutic. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Argive  statuary 
Ageladas,  under  whom  he  had  Phidias  and  My- 
ron for  bis  fellow-disciples.  He  was  somewhat 
younger  than  Phidias,  and  about  the  same  age  as 
MtTon.  He  flourished  about  b.  c.  452 — U2. 
Of  bis  personal  history  we  know  nothing  further. 
As  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  schools 
of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and  approached  more  nearly 
than  any  other  to  an  equality  with  Phidias,  the 
great  bead  of  the  Athenian  school.  The  essential 
ditference  between  these  artists  was  that  Phidias 
was  imsurpassed  in  making  the  images  of  the  gods, 
Poiycletus  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Poiycletus  was  his  Ooryph>ru» 
or  Sp^r-ltrarer^  a youthful  hgure^  but  with  the 
full  proportions  of  a man.  This  was  the  statue 
which  became  known  by  the  name  of  Cbaon,  be- 
cause in  it  the  artist  had  embodied  a perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideal  of  the  human  figure.  Another 
of  bis  great  works  was  his  ivory  and  gold  statue 
of  Hera  in  her  temple  between  Argot  and  Mycenae. 
This  w'ork  was  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old 
age,  and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  to  rival 
Phidias's  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
of  Zeus,  though  it  was  surpassed  by  them  in  costli- 
ness and  size.  The  goddess  w*as  seated  on  a throne, 
her  head  crowned  with  a garland,  on  which  were 
worked  the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the  other 
a sceptre,  surmounted  by  a cuckoo,  a bird  sacred 
to  Hera,  on  account  of  her  having  been  onee 
changed  into  that  form  by  Zeus.  This  statue  re- 
mained always  the  ideal  model  of  Hera.  In  the 
department  of  toreutic,  the  fame  of  Poiycletus  no 
doubt  rested  chiefly  on  the  golden  ornaments  of 
bis  statue  of  Hera ; but  he  also  made  small  bronzes 
(r^//a),  and  drinking-vessoU  {pkialae).  As  an 
architect  Poiycletus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building  (/Ao/m), 
which  he  built  in  the  sacred  enclosure  qf  Aescula- 
pius at  Epidaurus.«~8.  The  Younger,  also  a sta- 
tuary of  Argos,  of  whom  very  tittle  is  known,  be- 
cause his  fisme  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  more 
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celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  contemporary. 
The  younger  Poiycletus  may  be  placed  about  4(KI. 
»8.  Of  Larissa,  a Greek  historian,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great.«a.4.  A favourite  freedman  of  Nero,  who 
sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  state  of  the 
island. 

PolyCT&tei  (noAuKpdTijf).  L Of  Samos,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacherous 
of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the  as^ista^ce  of  his 
brothers  Paniagnotus  and  Syloson,  be  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  At  first  he  shared  the  suprems 
power  with  his  brothers  ; but  he  shortly  afterwards 
put  Pantagnotus  to  death,  and  banished  Syloson. 
Haring  thus  become  sole  despot,  he  raised  a pow- 
erful fleet,  and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  even  conquered  some 
towns  on  the  mainland.  He  had  form  ed  an  alliance 
with  Amasis,  king  of  Eg)'pt,  who,  however,  finally 
renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the  amazing  good 
fortune  of  Polycrates,  which  never  met  with 
any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  therefore  wtm 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy  of  the  go<l». 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who 
has  luirrated  the  story  of  the  rupture  between 
Amasis  and  Polycrates  in  his  most  dramatic  man- 
ner. In  a letter  which  Amasis  wrote  to  Poly- 
crates,  the  Egyptian  monarch  advised  him  to  throw 
away  one  of  bis  most  valuable  possessions,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  him- 
self. In  accordance  with  this  advice  Polycrates 
threw  into  the  sea  a seal  ring  of  extraordinary 
beauty  ; but  in  a few  days  it  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  a fish,  which  bad  been  presented  to  him 
by  a fisherman.  In  the  reign  of  C'ainbyses,  the 
Spartans  and  Corinthians  sent  a powerful  force  to 
Samos,  in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ; but  their 
expedition  failed,  and  after  besieging  the  city  40 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly- 
crates  now  became,  greater  than  ever.  The  great 
works  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samos  were  pro- 
bably executed  by  him.  He  lived  in  great  pomp 
and  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the  Greek  tyrants, 
was  a patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  most 
eminent  artists  and  poets  found  a ready  v^elcome 
at  his  court ; and  hit  friendship  for  Ai^reon  is 
particularly  celebrated.  But  in  the  miust  of  all 
his  prosperity  he  fell  by  the  most  ignominious  fate. 
Oroetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  formed  a deadly 
hatred  against  Polycrates.  By  false  pretences,  the 
satrap  contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  mainland, 
where  he  was  arrested  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
crucified,  522.  •-•2.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  some  repbte,  a oouleinporary  of  Socrates 
and  Isocrates,  taught  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Cyprus.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Zoilus.  He 
wrote,  1.  An  accusation  of  Socrates,  which  was  u 
declamation  on  the  subject  composed  some  years 
after  the  death  of  the  philosopher.  2.  A defence 
of  Dusiris.  The  oration  of  Isocrates,  entitled  Bu‘ 
Wrif,  is  addressed  to  Polycrates,  and  points  out  the 
faults  which  the  latter  bad  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  subject.  3.  An  obscene  poem,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  the  poetess  Philaenis, 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  reputation. 

Polj^dkmAi  (I1oAv5duav).  L Son  of  Panthous 
and  Pbrontis,  was  a Trojan  hero,  a friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Euphorbus. « 2.  Of  Sco- 
tussa  in  Thesaaly,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in  the 
Pancnliam  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  01  93,  b.  c- 
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408.  HU  lise  was  immense^  and  the  most  mar> 
vdlouft  Stories  are  related  of  bU  strength,  how  he 
killed  without  arms  a huge  and  fierce  lion  on  Ml 
Olympus  how  he  stopped  a chariot  at  full  gallop, 
&C.  His  reputation  led  the  Persian  king,  Darius 
Ochus  to  invite  him  to  hU  court,  where  he  per- 
formed similar  feats.  ~ 3.  Of  Pharsalus  in  Thes* 
fialr,  was  entrusted  by  his  fellow-citisens  about 
U.C.  375,  with  the  supreme  goremroeni  of  their 
native  town.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a treaty 
with  Jason  of  Pherae.  On  the  murder  of  Jason  in 
370,  his  brother  Polyphron  put  to  death  Pulydamas. 

Pol|^dectM(noAv8«icTnr).  L King  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  was  son  of  Magnes,  and  brother  of 
Dictya  He  received  kindly  Danae  and  Perseus, 
when  the  chest»  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Acrisius,  fioaied  to  the  island  of  Seriphos.  His 
story  is  related  under  Pbr8KUS.~2.  King  of 
Spnrta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Eunomus,  the  brother 
of  Lycurgus  the  lawgiver,  and  the  father  of  Chari- 
kUa,  who  succeeded  him.  Herodotus,  contrary  to 
the  other  authorities,  makes  Polydectes  the  father 
of  Eunomus. 

FSlj^eoodS  (IloXeSsoirttt),  one  of  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  of  Castor,  called  by  the  Ho* 
mans  Pollux.  [Dioscuri.] 

P51jfd6rai  (noAt^wgof).  1.  King  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  husband  of  Nycteis, 
and  father  of  Labdacus.»2.  The  youngest  among 
the  sons  of  Priam  and  Laotoe,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account  ; but  later  traditions 
make  him  a son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a 
different  account  of  his  death.  One  tradition  re- 
lates, that  when  Ilium  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Priam  entrusted  Po- 
lydorus  and  a large  sum  of  money  to  Polymestor 
or  Polymnestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydorus  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of 
his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  His 
body  was  afterwards  washed  upon  the  coast,  where 
it  was  found  and  recognised  by  his  mother  Hecuba, 
who,  together  with  other  Trojan  captives,  took 
vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  killing  bis  two 
children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes.  Another  tra- 
dition stated  that  Polydorus  was  entrusted  to  his 
sister  Iliona,  who  was  married  to  Polymestor.  She 
brought  him  up  as  her  own  son,  while  she  made 
every  one  else  believe  that  her  own  son  De'ipiiilus 
or  Deipyius  was  Polydorua  The  Groeka  anxious 
to  destroy  the  race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymes- 
tor Electra  for  his  wife,  and  a Urge  amount  of  gold, 
if  he  would  kill  Polydorua  Polymestor  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  be  accordingly  slew  his  own  son. 
Polydorus,  thereupon,  persuaded  his  sister  Iliona  to 
kill  Pulymetlor.  —8.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son 
of  Alcamenes  and  the  father  of  Euiycrates,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  Ileassisted  in  bringing  the  1st  Mes- 
senian  war  to  n conclusion,  B.  c.  724.  He  was 
murdered  by  Polemarchui,  a Spartan  of  high  fa- 
mily ; but  his  name  was  precious  amcmg  his  people 
on  account  of  his  justice  and  kindness.  Crotona 
and  the  Kpisrphyrian  Locri  were  fouuded  in  his 
reign. 4.  Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  obtained 
the  supreme  power  along  with  his  brother  Poly* 
pbron,  on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.  c.  370,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  assassinated  by  the  latter.  ^6. 
A sculptor  of  Kliodcs,  one  of  the  associates  of 
Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Ijtocoon.  [Agksanobr.] 

PAlj^octBB  (IIoM^oKTOt),  an  Athenian  orator 
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of  the  demse  Sphettus,  was  a political  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  ^with  whom  be  worked  in  resisting 
the  Macedonian  party, 

Pdl^n6tua  (IloX^rs^os),  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated Greek  painters,  w*ai  a native  of  the  island 
of  Thasos,  and  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship 
of  Athens,  on  w'bich  account  he  is  sometimes  called 
an  Athemaiu  His  father,  Aglaophon,  was  his  in- 
structor in  bis  art  ; and  he  had  a brother,  named 
Aristophon,  who  was  also  a painter.  Polygnotus 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cimon  and  bis  sister 
Elpinice  ; and  be  probably  came  to  Athens  in  8.C. 
463,  after  the  subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimoii. 
He  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  an  artist  of 
some  reputation,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
art  almost  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  (431).  The  period  of  bis  greatest 
artistic  activity  at  Athens  seems  to  have  b^n  that 
which  elapsed  from  bis  removal  to  Athens  (463) 
to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449),  who  employed  him 
in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  public  buildings 
with  which  he  began  to  adorn  the  city,  such  as  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  Anac^um,  and  the  Poecile. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Delphi,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed with  other  artists  in  decorating  the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  temple.  He  appears  to 
have  returned  to  Athens  about  435,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted a series  of  paintings  in  the  Propyloea  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  Propyloea  w*ere  commenced  in 
437,  and  completed  in  432.  The  subjects  Of  the 
pictures  of  Polygnotus  w ere  almost  invariably  taken 
f^rom  Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  cycle. 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  painted  on  panels, 
which  were  afterw’ards  let  into  the  walls  where 
they  were  to  remain. 

PMj^hymnXa.  [Polymma.] 

Pol^ldoi  (IIoAuiSorX  L Son  of  Coeranns, 
grandson  of  Abas  and  great-grandson  of  Melampus. 
He  was,  like  his  ancestor  Melampus,  a celebrated 
soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  described  as  the  father 
of  Euchenor,  Astycratia,  and  Manto.  When  .\lca- 
thous  had  murdered  his  own  son  Callipolisat  Megara, 
he  was  purified  by  Polyidus,  who  erected  at  Megara 
a sanctuar)'  to  Dionysus,  and  a statue  of  the  god.  ~ 
2.  A diihyrambic  poet  of  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  luid  also 
skilful  as  a painter,  was  contemporary  with  Philo- 
xenus,  Timotheus,  and  Telestet,  about  b.  c.  400. 

P6Ijho«*tor  or  Polymneator.  [Polydorus.] 

Polynmeatu,  or  PolymiUMtas  (rioAi/Mn)<rro5), 
the  son  of  Meles  of  Colophon,  was  an  vpic,  elegiac, 
and  lyric  poet,  and  a musician.  He  flouriihi-d  b.c. 
675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Dorian 
music,  which  flourished  at  this  time  at  Spartn, 
where  he  carried  on  the  improvements  of  Th^elas. 
The  Attic  comedians  attacked  his  poems  for  their 
erotic  character.  As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  his  fellow*-country- 
man,  Mimnermus. 

PdlymnlB  or  PolyhynmlB  (IloXo^yia),  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  9 Muses.  She  pre- 
sided over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she  w'as  usually 
represented  in  a pensive  attitude.  [Musab.] 

Pdlj^BlC^S  (rioXvysfrqr),  ton  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocasto,  and  brother  of  Eteoclcs  and  Antigone. 
His  story  is  given  under  Etboclbs  and  Adrastus. 

Polj^hfinai  (IloAu^^s).  1.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, aiTi)  the  nymph  Thoota,  was  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.  [Cvclopbs.]  He  is  represented 
as  a gigantic  monster,  having  only  one  eye  in  the 
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mitre  of  hif  forehead,  caring  nought  for  the  godt. 
and  derouring  human  flcth.  He  dwelt  in  a cave 
near  Ml  Aetna,  and  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  moun- 
tain. He  fell  in  love  with  thenvinph  Galatea,  hut 
as  she  rejected  him  for  Acis,  he  destroyed  the  latter 
bj  crushing  him  under  a huge  rock.  When 
Uivsses  was  driven  upon  Sicily.  Poljphemus  de- 
voured some  of  his  companions  ; and  Uljsaes 
would  hare  shared  the  same  fate,  bad  be  not  put 
out  the  eye  of  the  monster,  while  he  was  asleep. 
[ULvesBs.]  •>*2.  Son  of  Elatus  or  Poeeidon  and 
Hippea,  was  one  of  the  Lapitbae  at  Larisea  in 
Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Laociome.  a sister 
of  Hercules.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
but  being  left  behind  by  them  in  Mysia,  he  founded 
Cios,  and  fell  against  the  Chalybes. 

Fftiyphroa  (IloA^^pwr).  brother  of  Jason  of 
Phene,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with  his 
brother  Polydonis  on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.  c. 
370.  Shortly  afterwards  he  murdered  Polydorus. 
He  exercised  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and  was 
murdered  in  bis  turn.  369,  by  bis  nephew  Alex- 
ander. who  proved  a still  greater  tynuiL 

PdlfpoatM  (IloXinrolrnT}.  son  of  Pirithous  and 
Hippodamia.  was  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and  joined 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  * 

Poljrrhfola  or  -Itun  (noXv^Y^i'fa : IIoXv^^ 
nor),  a town  in  Crete,  wboee  territory  embn^ 
the  whole  western  comer  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  colonised  by  Achaeans  and  Lscedaemoniana 

Pdlytperchon  (noAi^^pXvOf  * Macedonian, 
and  a distinguished  ofRcer  of  Alexander  the  GreaL 
In  B c.  323  be  was  appointed  by  Alexander  2nd 
in  command  of  the  army  of  invalids  and  veterans, 
which  Crmtenii  bad  to  conduct  home  to  Macedonia. 
He  afterwards  served  nnder  Antipater  in  Europe, 
and  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  the  latter 
reposed  in  him,  that  Antipater  on  his  death-bed 
(319)  appointed  Polysperchon  to  succeed  him  as 
regent  and  guardian  of  the  king,  while  he  assigned 
to  bis  own  ton  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 
Chiliarch-  Polysperchon  soon  became  involved  in 
war  w’ith  Cassander,  who  wus  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that 
Polysperchon  basely  surrendered  Phocion  to  the 
Athenians,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  adherence 
of  Athena  Although  Polysperchon  was  supported 
by  Olympias,  and  possessed  great  influence  with 
the  Macedonian  soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for 
Cassander,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  pos- 
session of  Macedonia  about  316.  For  the  next 
few  years  Polysperchon  is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in 
310,  be  again  assumed  an  important  part  by  re- 
viving the  long-forgotten  pretensions  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Cassander  marched  against  him,  but 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops,  he  en- 
tered into  secret  negotiations  with  Polysperchon, 
and  persuaded  the  latter,  by  promises  and  flatteries, 
to  murder  Hercules.  From  this  time  be  appears 
to  have  served  under  Cassander  ; but  the  period  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

Pdlj^timitui  (noAtrri/tirror : Sogd  or  KokUc  in 
Bokkara)^K  considerable  river  of  iSogdiana,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  vanished  underground  near 
Maracanda  (&imoriland),  or,  as  Arrian  says,  was 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  steppes. 

Pdlyzina  daughter  of  Priam  and 

Hecuba,  irai  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  the 
Greeks,  on  their  voyage  home,  were  still  lingering 
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on  the  coast  of  Thrsce,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared to  them,  demanding  that  Polyxena  should 
be  sacrificed  to  him.  Neoptolemus  acccndiiigly  sa- 
crificed her  on  the  tomb  of  his  father.  It  was  re- 
lated that  Achilles  had  promised  Priam  to  bring 
about  a peace  with  the  Greeks,  if  the  king  would 
give  him  bis  daughter  Polyxena  in  marriage  ; and 
' that  when  Achilles  had  gone  to  the  temple  of  tiie 
Th3rmbraean  Apollo,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  marriage,  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris. 
Another  tj^ition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Po- 
lyxena fell  in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector's 
body  was  delivered  up  to  Priam  ; and  that  Po- 
lyxena fled  to  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of 
Achilles,  and  killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her 
beloved  with  a sword. 

Polyzo  (TloAu^w),  1.  The  nurse  of  queen 
Hypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  was  celebrated  as  a pro- 
phetess. ~8.  An  Aigive  woman,  married  to  Tlcpo- 
lemus,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her  husband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions,  she 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebrated  Helen. 
[Hxlbna.] 

P&Iyxilaa  (noAi^i/Aoi),  1.  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  [Hibron.]~9.  OfHhodes. 
an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a history  of 
his  native  country.  3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  and 
the  banning  of  the  Middle. 

Fdmdna,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
trees,  hence  called  Pomomm  Patnma.  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  Pomum.  She  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  several  of  the 
rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus,  Picus,  Vertum- 
nus,  and  others.  Her  worship  must  originally  have 
been  of  considerable  importance,  since  a special 
priest,  under  the  name  of  fiamen  Pomoao/is.  was 
appointed  to  attend  to  her  service. 

PompSia.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
son  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  88,  and  of  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  monied  C. 
Caesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  G7.  but  was 
divorced  by  him  in  61,  because  she  was  suspected 
of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who  stealthily  intro- 
duced himself  into  her  husband's  bouse  while  she 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  * 
2.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the  triumvir,  married  C. 
Memmius,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  against  Ser- 
torius,  in  75.  8.  Daughter  of  the  triumvir  by  his 

third  wife  Mucia.  She  married  Faustus  Sulla,  the 
son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  in  the  African 
war,  46.  She  afterwards  married  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  and  her  son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna 
Magnus,  entered  into  a conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus. As  her  brother  Sextus  survived  her,  she 
must  have  died  before  35.  *»4.  Daughter  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  Scribonia. 
At  the  peace  of  Misenum  in  39  she  was  betrothed 
to  M.  Marcellos,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavian,  but  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
accompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36.— 
5.  PauUna.  [PArti.vA.] 

Pompei&atit,  Tib.  Claodliu,  son  of  a Roman 
knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  under  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor  gave 
him  his  daughter  LuciUa  in  marriage.  He  lived  to 
the  reign  of  Severua 

Foi&pSii  (Tlo^v^iot,  Ilo^wala,  IIo/<rT}ta  : Pom- 
pcianus),  a city  of  Campania,  was  situated  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Ml  Vesuvius  ; bat  in  consequence  of  the 
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hytical  changet  which  the  aurroitnding  country 

os  undergone,  the  ruina  of  Pompeii  ore  found  at 
present  al^ut  2 milea  from  the  aea.  Pompeii  waa 
hnt  in  the  handa  of  the  Oacani,  afterwards  of  the 
Tyrrheniana,  and  finally  became  a Roman  munici- 
pium.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  A.  D.  63,  but  waa  orerwhelmed  in  79,  along  with 
Herculaneum  and  Stnbine,  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach  Pompeii,  | 
but  the  town  was  covered  with  successive  layers  of  i 
ashes  and  other  volcanic  matter,  on  which  a soil  I 
was  gradually  formed.  Thus  a great  part  of  the 
city  has  been  preserved  with  its  market-places, 
theatres,  baths,  temples,  and  private  houses  ; and 
the  excavation  of  it  in  modem  times  has  thrown  ' 
great  light  upon  many  points  of  antiquity,  such  aa 
tile  construction  of  Roman  houses,  and  in  general 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  private  life  of  the  I 
ancients.  The  first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were 
discovered  in  1669,  rising  above  the  ground ; but 
it  waa  not  till  1721  that  the  excavations  were 
commenced.  These  hnve  been  continued  with 
various  interruptions  down  to  the  present  day ; and 
now'  about  half  the  city  is  exposed  to  view.  It 
w'os  surrounded  by  W'alls,  which  were  about  2 
miles  in  circumference,  surmounted  at  inter^'als  by 
tow'ers,  and  containing  G gates. 

Pompelopdlls  (noumriouiroXtt),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompey. 
1.  {Task  K'6f>ri\  an  inland  city  of  Cappadocia, 
S.W.  of  Sinope,  on  the  river  Aranias  (froA  Irmak\ 
a W.  tributnr)'  of  the  lIaly8.»S.  [Pompxlon.J 
— 3.  [SoLOk.j 

Pomp6itu.  1.  Q.  Pompeitii,  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a flute-player,  was  the  first  of  the  family, 
who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was  consul 
in  l4l,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Nu- 
inantiiies  in  Spain.  Having  been  defeated  by  the 
enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  concluded  a 
peace  w'ith  them  ; but  on  the  arrival  of  his  succes- 
sor in  the  command,  he  disowmed  the  treaty,  which 
was  declared  invalid  by  the  senate.  He  was  censor 
ill  1 31  with  Q.  Mctellua  Macedonicua.~d.  Q.Poi&* 
peltu  Bufos,  either  son  or  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, w'as  a zealous  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  100  ; praetor, 
91  ; and  consul,  88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla 
set  out  for  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  he  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius 
Rufus,  and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Marti.  Strabo,  however,  who  was 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command,  caused 
Pompeiui  Rufus  to  be  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 
Cicero  mentions  Poni^ius  Rufus  among  the  ora- 
tors whom  he  had  heard  in  his  youth. 8.  Q. 
Pompeint  Bofos,  son  of  No.  2.  married  Sulla's 
d.nugljter,  and  was  murdered  by  the  party  of  Sul- 
picius  and  Marius  in  the  forum,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  his  father,  88.^4.  Q.  Fom^ius  Bufot, 
son  of  No.  3 and  grandson  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  52,  when  he  distinguished 
himself  as  the  great  partiznii  of  the  triumvir  Pom- 
pey, and  assisted  the  latter  in  obtaining  the  sole 
consulship.  Rufus  however  on  the  expiration  of 
his  office  w’as  accused  of  Vis,  wus  condemned, 
and  went  into  exile  at  BauH  in  Campania. « 6.  Q. 
Pompeius  Buftii,  praetor  63,  was  sent  to  C^tpua 
to  w'atcli  over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Cati- 
line's conspiracy.  In  61  he  obtained  the  province 
of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  6.  Sex. 
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! Pompeiui,  married  Lucilia,  a sister  of  the  poet  C. 
Lucilius.  — 7.  Bex.  Fompeiiu,  elder  son  of  No.  6, 
never  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state, 
but  acquired  great  reputation  as  a mau  of  learning, 
and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,  geometry,  and  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy.—8.  Sex,  Pompeiui,  a descendant  ofNo.  7, 

I consul  A.  D.  14,  with  Sex.  Appuleius,  in  which  year 
the  emperor  Augustus  died.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a patron  of  literature.  Ovid  addressed  him 
several  letters  during  hii  exile  ; and  it  was  proba- 
bly this  same  Sex.  Pompeius,  whom  the  writer 
Valerius  Maximus  accompanied  to  Asia,  and  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  his  Alexander.  —9.  Cu.  Fom> 
pmus  Strabo,  younger  son  of  No.  6,  and  father  of 
the  triumvir.  He  was  quaestor  in  Sardinia  103, 
praetor  94,  and  propraetor  in  Sicily  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  succeu  against  the  allies,  subduing  the  greater 
number  of  the  Italian  people  who  were  still  in 
arms.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  brought 
forward  the  law  {leje  i'ompeia),  which  gave  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  the  Jus  Latii  or 
Latinitas.  He  continued  in  the  S,  of  Italy  as 
proconsul  in  the  following  year  (88),  and  when 
Pompeius  Rufus  [No.  2.]  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  fStrabo 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  the  troops.  Next 
ear  (87)  the  Marian  party  obtained  the  upper 
and.  Strabo  was  summoned  by  the  aristocratical 
party  to  their  assistance ; and  though  not  active 
in  their  cause,  he  marclied  to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
and  fought  a battle  near  the  CoUine  Oate  with 
Cinna  and  SertoHus.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  w'as 
killed  by  lightning.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
made  him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such  a degree, 
that  they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets.  Cicero  describes  * him 
{Brut.  47)  **08  worthy  of  hatred  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy."  He  possessed 
some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  still  more  as  a 
general.  He  left  behind  him  a considerable  pro- 
! perty,  especially  in  Picenum.  —10.  Cn.  Fompeioa 
I Ma^ni,  the  ^nmyir,  son  of  No.  9,  was  bom 
on  the  30th  of  September,  B.  C.  106,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Atilius  Serranus  and  Servilius  Caepio,  and 
WES  consequently  a few  momhs  younger  than 
Cicero,  who  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  January  in 
this  year,  and  6 years  older  than  Caesar.  He 
fought  under  his  father  in  89  against  the  Italians, 
when  he  was  only  17  years  of  age,  and  continued 
with  him  till  his  death  two  years  afterwards.  For 
the  next  few  years  the  Marian  party  had  pos- 
session of  Italy ; and  accordingly  Pompey,  who 
adhered  to  the  aristocratical  party,  was  obliged  to 
keep  in  the  back  ground.  But  when  it  became 
known  in  84,  that  Sulla  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning from  Greece  to  Italy,  Pompey  hastened 
into  Picenum,  where  he  raised  an  army  of  3 le- 
gions.  Although  only  23  years  of  age,  Pompey 
displayed  great  military  abilities  in  opposing  the 
Marian  generals  by  w'hom  he  was  surrounded ; 
and  when  he  succeeded  in  joining  Sulla  in  the 
course  of  the  ye.*ir(K3),  he  was  saluted  by  the 
latter  with  the  title  of  Imperator.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  Italy  Pompey  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  the  most  succeuful  of 
Sulla's  generals ; and  when  the  war  in  Italy  was 
brought  to  a close,  Sulla  sent  Pompey  against  the 
Marian  porty  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  Pompey  first 
proceeded  to  Sicily,  of  which  he  easily  made  him* 
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t«ir  mAstcr  (82) : here  he  put  Carbo  to  death.  In 
81  Pomper  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  de- 
feated Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  the  Nuini* 
dian  king  Hiarbas,  after  a hard  fought  battle.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  was 
greeted  by  Sulla  with  the  surnante  of  MagntB,  a 
name  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards,  and  handed 
down  to  his  children.  Pomper,  however,  not  sa-  • 
tiqtied  with  this  distinction,  sued  for  a iriuinph, 
which  Sulla  at  hrst  refused  ; but  at  length  orer- 
come  by  Pompcy’s  importunity,  he  allowed  him  to 
have  his  own  way.  Accordingly  Pompey,  who 
had  not  yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was  still  a 
simple  eques,  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  Sep- 
teinl>er  81,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  25th 
year.  Pompey  continued  faithful  to  the  aristo-  j 
cracy  after  Sulla's  death  (78),  and  supported  the 
consul  Catiilus  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  his  col- 
league Lepidus  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla  ; and  when 
Lepidus  had  recourse  to  arms  in  the  following  year 
(77),  Pompey  look  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
him,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  Italy.  — 
The  aristocracy,  however,  now  began  to  fear  the 
young  and  successful  genentl  ; but  since  Sertorius 
in  Spain  had  for  the  last  three  years  successfully 
opposed  Metellus  Pius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Sulla's 
generals,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the 
latter  some  effectual  assistance,  the  senate,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  determined  to  send  Pompey 
to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  with 
equal  powers  to  Metellus.  Pompey  remained  in 
Spain  between  5 and  (i  years  (76 — 71);  but 
neither  he  nor  Metellus  was  able  to  gain  any  de- 
cisive advantage  over  Sertorius.  But  when  Ser- 
torius  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  own  of- 
ficer Perpema,  in  82,  the  war  was  speedily  brought 
to  a close.  Perpema  was  easily  defeated  by 
Pompey  in  tho  first  battle,  and  the  whole  of  Spain 
was  subdued  by  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year  (71).  Pompey  then  returned  to  Italy  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  In  his  march  towards  Rome  he 
fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Spartacus, 
which  M.  Crassus  had  previously  defeated.  Pom- 
pey cut  to  pieces  these  fugitives,  and  therefore 
claimed  for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
exploits,  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Servile  war. 
Pompey  was  now  a candidate  for  the  consulship  ; | 
and  although  he  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmuch  ; 
as  he  was  absent  from  Rome,  had  not  yet  reached 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  held  any  of  the  lower 
offices  of  the  state,  still  his  election  was  certain. 
His  military  glory  had  charmed  the  people ; and  ! 
as  it  was  known  that  tho  aristocracy  looked  upon 
Pompey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased  to  regard  him 
as  belonging  to  this  party,  and  hoped  to  obtain, 
through  him,  a restoration  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla, 
pompey  was  accordingly  elected  consul,  along  with 
M.  Crassus  ; and  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  71«  he 
entered  the  city  a second  time  in  his  triumphal 
car,  a simple  eques.  — In  his  consulship  (70), 
Pompey  openly  broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
became  the  great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and 
carried  a law,  restoring  to  the  tribunes  the  power 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  He 
also  afforded  his  all-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  proposed  by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
by  which  the  judices  were  to  be  taken  in  future 
from  the  senatus.  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii,  in- 
stead of  from  the  senators  exclusively,  as  Sulla 
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had  ordained.  In  cairying  both  these  measures 
Pompey  was  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  w'ith 
whom  he  w*aj  thus  brought  into  close  connection. 
— For  the  next  two  years  (69  and  68)  Pompey 
remained  in  Rome.  In  67  the  tribune  A.  Gabinius 
brought  forward  a bill,  proposing  to  confer  upon 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  ngninit  the 
pirates  with  extraordinary  powers.  This  bill  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocmer  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, but  was  notwithstanding  carried.  The 
pirates  w'ere  at  this  time  masters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  had  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia,  but  bad  even  made 
descents  upon  Italy  itself.  As  soon  as  Pomper 
received  the  command,  he  began  to  make  his  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  completed  them  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  formed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned  with 
complete  success.  In  40  days  he  cleared  the 
western  sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  communication 
between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Ital}'.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  main  body  of  the  pirates  to  their  strong- 
holds on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  ; and  after  defeating 
their  fleet,  ho  induced  a great  part  of  them,  by 
promises  of  pardon,  to  surrender  to  him.  Many  of 
these  he  settled  at  Soli,  which  was  henceforward 
called  Pompeiopolis.  The  2od  part  of  the  cam- 
paign occupied  only  49  days,  and  the  whole  war 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  in  the  course  of  3 
months  ; so  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero 
{pro  Leg.  Man.  12)  **  Pompey  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  finished 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer."  Pompey  was 
employed  during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
the  b^inniiig  of  the  following  in  visiting  the  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  and  providing  for  the 
government  of  the  newly-conquered  districts. — 
During  his  absence  from  Rome,  Pompey  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lucullus  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  (66).  The  bill,  conferring 
upon  him  this  command,  was  proposed  by  the 
tribune  C.  Manilius,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero, 
in  an  oration  which  has  come  down  to  us  {Pro 
Lege  AManilia).  Like  the  Gabinian  law,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy, 
but  was  carried  triumphantly.  The  power  of 
Mithridates  had  been  broken  by  the  previoas  vic- 
torics  of  Lucullus,  and  it  was  only  left  to  Pompey 
to  bring  the  wnr  to  a concluuon.  On  the  approach 
of  Pompey,  Mithridates  retreated  towards  Armenia, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general  ; and 
as  Tigranes  now  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithridates  resolved  to  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  his  n't}'  to 
his  own  dominions  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  against  Tigranes  ; 
but  the  Armenian  king  submitted  to  him  without 
a contest,  and  w^as  allowed  to  conclude  a peace 
with  the  republic.  In  65  Pompey  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  Mithridates,  but  ho  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  Iberians  and  Allwiiians ; and  after 
advancing  as  fiur  as  the  river  Phasis  {Fax).,  he  re- 
solved to  leave  these  savage  districts.  He  accord- 
ingly retraced  his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Poiitus,  which  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Ro- 
man province.  In  64  he  inarched  into  Syria,  de- 
posed the  king  Amiochns  Asiaticus,  and  made 
that  country  also  a Roman  province.  In  63  he 
advanced  further  south,  in  o^er  to  establish  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria,  and 
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Palestine.  The  Jevi  refused  to  submit  to  bim, 
and  shut  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  against  him  ; and 
it  was  not  till  after  a siege  of  3 months  that  the 
citf  was  taken.  Pompey  entered  the  llolr  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  beintt,  except 
the  high'priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  this 
sacred  spot.  It  was  during  the  war  in  Palestine 
that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Milhridates.  [MiTHRiOATia  VI.]  Pompey 
spent  the  next  winter  in  Hontus;  and  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  62.  He 
disbanded  his  army  almost  immediately  after  land* 
ing  at  Brundisiom,  and  thus  calmed  the  appreheii- 
kions  of  many,  who  feared  that,  at  the  bead  of  bis 
victorious  troops,  he  would  seize  upon  the  supreme 
power.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till 
the  following  year  (61 )«  and  be  entered  the  city  in 
triumph  on  the  30th  of  September.  He  had  just 
completed  his  45tb  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a triumph. 
With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most  glorious  part 
of  Pompey’s  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
Hitheclo  his  life  had  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  military  glory.  But  now  he  was 
called  upon  to  play  a prominent  part  in  the  tivil 
commotions  of  the  commonwealth,  a part  for  which 
neither  his  natural  talents  nor  his  previous  habits 
had  in  the  least  fitted  him.  It  would  seem,  that 
on  his  return  to  Home,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what 
part  to  take  in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  against  the  pirates 
and  Milhridates  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy, 
and  they  still  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and 
distrust  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  disposed 
to  unite  himself  to  the  popular  party,  which  had 
risen  into  importance  during  his  absence  in  the 
h^t,  and  over  which  Caesar  possessed  unbounded 
indueuce.  The  object,  however,  which  engaged 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  to  obtain 
from  the  senate  a ratification  all  his  acts  in 
Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he  had 
promised  to  his  veterans.  The  senate,  however, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  affront  upon  a 
man  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated,  resolutely 
refused  to  sanction  bis  measures  in  AsiiL  This 
was  the  unwisest  thing  the  senate  could  have  done. 
If  they  had  known  their  real  interests,  they  would 
have  sought  to  win  Pompey  over  to  their  side,  as 
a counterpoise  to  the  growing  and  more  dangerous 
influence  of  Caesar.  But  their  short-sighted  policy 
threw  Pompey  into  Caesar's  arms,  and  thus  sealed 
the  downfal  of  their  party.  Caesar  promised  to 
obtain  for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  his  acts ; and 
Pompey,  on  bis  part,  agreed  to  support  Caesar  in 
nil  hii  measures.  That  they  might  be  more  sure 
of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution,  Caesar  pre- 
vailed upon  Pompey  to  become  reconciled  to  Cras- 
stis,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  but  who,  by 
hift  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at  Rome. 
The  3 agreed  to  assist  one  another  against  their 
mutual  enemies  ; and  thus  was  first  formed  the  first 
triumvirate.  — This  union  of  the  3 most  powerful 
men  at  Rome  crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time. 
Supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Caesar  was 
able  in  his  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  his  mea- 
sures. Pompey't  acts  in  Asia  were  ratified ; and 
Caesar's  agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich 
Campanian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  his 
veterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  union  more 
closely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daughter  Julia 
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I in  marriage.  Next  year  (58)  Caesar  aent  to  his 
province  in  Gaul,  but  Pompey  remained  in 
Rome.  While  Caesar  was  gaining  glory  and  in- 
fluence in  Oaul,  Pompey  was  gradually  losing  the 
confldence  of  all  parties  at  Rome.  The  senate 
hated  and  feared  him  ; the  people  had  deserted 
him  for  their  favourite  Clodius  ; and  he  had  no 
other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen  his  connection 
with  Caesar.  Thus  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
second  man  in  the  state,  and  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  proud  position  which  he  had  occupied  for  so 
many  years.  According  to  an  arrangement  made 
with  (>eaar,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  consuls  for 
a second  time  in  55.  Pompey  received  as  his  pro- 
vinces the  two  Spains,  Crassus  obtained  Syria, 
while  Caesar's  government  was  prolonged  for  5 
years  more,  namely  from  the  1st  of  January*,  53, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  hii  con- 
sulship Pompey  did  not  go  in  person  to  his  pro- 
vinces, but  sent  his  legates,  L.  Afranius  and  M. 
Petreius  to  govern  the  Spains,  while  he  bimielf 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  His 
object  now  was  to  oWin  the  dictatorship,  and  to 
make  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  Caesar's  increasing  power  and  influence 
had  at  length  made  it  clear  to  Pompey  that  a 
struggle  must  take  place  between  them,  sooner  or 
later.  The  death  of  his  wife  Julia,  in  54,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  broke  one  link  which 
still  cofinected  him  with  Caesar ; and  the  fall  of 
Crassus  in  the  following  year  (53),  in  the  Par- 
thian expedition,  removed  the  only  person  who 
had  the  least  chance  of  contesting  the  supremacy 
with  them.  In  order  to  obtain  the  dictatorship, 
Pompey  secretly  encouraged  the  civil  diMord  with 
which  the  state  was  tom  asunder ; and  such 
frightful  scenes  of  anarchy  followed  the  death  of 
Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  that  the  senate 
had  now  no  alternative  but  calling  in  the  assistance 
of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  made  sole  consul 
in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  the  state. 
Soon  afterwards  Pompey  became  reconciled  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  was  now  regarded  as  their  ac- 
knowledged head.  The  history  of  the  civil  a'or 
which  followed  is  related  in  the  life  of  Cassar. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  after  the 
battle  of  PhaTBalia  (48)  Pompey  sailed  to  Egj’pt, 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a favourable  recep- 
tion, since  he  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  to 
his  kingdom  the  father  of  the  young  Egyptian 
monarch.  The  ministers  of  the  latter,  however, 
dreading  Caesar's  ang^  if  they  received  Pompey, 
and  likewise  Pompey's  resentment  if  they  for^de 
him  to  land,  retolv^  to  release  themselves  from 
their  difficulties  by  putting  him  to  death.  They 
accordingly  sent  out  a small  boot,  took  Pompey  on 
board,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  His  wife  and 
friends  watched  him  from  the  ship,  anxious  to  see 
in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by  the  king, 
who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  with  his 
jniMps  ; but  just  as  the  boat  reached  the  shore,  nnd 
Pompey  was  in  the  act  of  rising  his  seat,  in 
order  to  step  on  land,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  Septimius,  who  bad  formerly  been  one  of  bis 
centurions,  and  was  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Eg}*plian  monarch.  Pompey  was  killed  on  the 
29th  of  September,  luc.  48,  and  had  just  coropleti'd 
his  68th  year.  His  head  a*as  cut  off,  and  his 
body,  which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  the  shore, 
was  buried  by  his  freedman  PhiJippus,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  the  ship.  The  head  waa 
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brought  to  Coestx  when  he  airtved  in  l^rypt  icon 
afterwards,  but  he  turned  away  from  the  tight, 
■hed  Ufort  at  the  melancholy  death  of  hit  rival,  and 
put  hit  murderer*  to  death.  Pompey'a  untimely 
death  excites  pity ; but  no  one.  who  hat  well 
studied  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  corom<mwealtb,  con  regret  his  falL  There 
it  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  had  Pompey*t 
party  gained  the  master)',  a proscription  far  more 
terrible  than  Sulla's  would  have  taken  place, 
and  Italy  and  the  provinces  been  divided  u booty 
among  a few  protligate  and  unprincipled  noble*. 
From  such  horrors  the  victory  of  Caesar  saved  the 
Homan  world.  Pdtupey  was  married  5 times. 
The  names  of  his  wires  were  1.  Antistia.  2. 
Aemilia.  3.  Mucia.  4.  Julia.  5.  Cornelia.— 
11.  Cn.  Fompeinf  Xagnas,  elder  son  of  the 
triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia.  In  the  civil 
war  in  48,  he  commanded  a squadron  of  the  Beet 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  After  his  father's  death,  at 
Phorialia,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  after  re- 
maining there  a short  time,  he  sailed  to  Spain  in 
47.  In  Spain  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Sextos 
and  others  of  his  party,  who  had  fled  from  Africa 
after  their  defeat  at  Thapsus.  Here  the  2 brothers 
collected  a powerful  army,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caesar  himself  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  fought  on 
the  17th  of  March,  45.  Cneius  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.— 12.  Sex.  Pompeiua 
Kagnai,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  bis  third 
wife  Mucia,  was  bom  75.  After  the  battle  of 
Phorsalia  be  accompanied  his  father  to  Egypt,  and 
saw  him  murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the 
battle  of  Munda  and  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Sextus  lived  for  a time  in  concealment  in  the 
country  of  the  LaceUini,  between  the  Ibenis  and 
the  Pyrenees  ; but  when  Caesar  quitted  Spain,  he 
collected  a body  of  troops,  and  emerged  fmm  his 
lurking-place.  In  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Caesar's  death,  the  power  of  Sextos  increased.  He 
obtained  a large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  posscuion  of  Sicily.  His  fleet 
enabled  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  com  w’hich 
were  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and  the  eastern 
provinces  ; and  such  scarcity  began  to  prevail  in 
the  city,  that  the  triumvirs  were  compel!^  by  the 
popular  discontent  to  make  peace  with  Pompey. 
This  peace  was  concluded  at  Misenum  in  39,  but 
the  war  was  renewed  in  the  following  year.  Oc- 
tavian  made  great  efforts  to  collect  a large  and 
powerful  fleet,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Agrippa.  In  36  Pompey's  fleet  was  defeated  off 
Naulochus,  with  greot  Iom.  Pompey  himself  fled 
from  Sicily  to  I^bos  and  from  Lesbos  to  Asia. 
Here  he  Vas  taken  prisoner  by  a body  of  Antdny's 
troops,  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  (35),  probably  by  command  of  Antony, 
though  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed  upon  his  officers.  * 

Pompaioa  Festtu.  [Fsarua.] 

* Pompeins  Trogtu.  [JusTiNua.] 

Fomp516n  {PampUma)^  which  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  Pompeiopolis,io  called  by  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vosconot  in  His- 

Sinia  Tarracooensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to 
urdigala. 

Pompdnla.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Pomponins  Atticus, 
was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
B.C.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an  extremely  un* 
happy  one.  Q.  Cicero,  after  leading  a ouserable 
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life  with  his  wife  for  almost  24  years,  at  length 
divorced  her  at  the  end  of  45,  or  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  following  year. — 2.  Daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus.  She  is  also  called  Caecilia,  be- 
cause her  father  was  adopted  by  Q.  Caecilini,  and 
likewise  Attica.  She  was  bom  in  51,  and  she 
was  still  quite  young  when  she  was  married  to 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsania 
Agrippina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus. 

Pomponiina.  [Stoichadso.] 

Fompfiniaa,  Sexttta,  a distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninius  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modem  writers  think  that  there 
were  2 jurists  of  this  name.  The  works  of  Pom- 
ponius  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest 
Pomp5n!iu  Attitcoa.  [ Atticus.  J 

Pompfinliu  Bononiensia,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fubulae  Atellanae,  was  a native  of  Bu- 
Donia  in  northern  Italy,  as  his  sumaiue 

shows,  and  flourished  b.  a 91. 

Fompdnlui  Mela.  [Mbla.] 

Pomptlnae  Paltidea  {Uotnitm  xipyai:  Palu- 
de  Panirse,  in  English  the  PooTim  A/anAev),  the 
name  of  a low  marshy  plain  on  the  coast  of  lAitium 
between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  after  an  ancient  town  Pontia,  which  dis- 
appeared at  an  early  period.  The  plain  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  from  8 to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  rivers 
Nymphaeut,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus,  and  some 
other  small  streams,  which,  instead  of  finding  their 
way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain.  Hence  the 
plain  is  turned  into  a vast  number  of  marshes,  the 
miasmas  arising  from  which  are  exceedingly  un- 
healthy in  the  summer.  At  an  early  period,  how- 
ever, they  appear  not  to  have  existed  at  all,  or  at 
any  rote  to  have  been  confined  to  a narrow  dis- 
trict. \V e are  told  that  originally  there  were  23 
towns  situated  in  this  plain  ; and  in  b.  c.  432 
the  Pomptinta  Agcr  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  com.  Even  as  late  as  312.  the 
greater  pan  of  the  plain  must  still  have  been  free 
from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Appius  Clau- 
dius conducted  the  celebiated  Via  Appia  in  that 
year  through  the  plain,  which  must  then  have  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  road. 
In  the  course  of  a century  and  a half  after  this,  the 
marshes  hod  spread  to  a great  extent ; and  accord- 
ingly attempu  were  made  to  drain  them  by  the 
consul  Cethegus  in  160,  by  Julius  Caesar  and  by 
Augustus.  It  is  usually  said  that  Augustus  caused 
a navigable  canal  to  be  dug  along  side  of  the  Via 
Appia  from  Fomro  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia, 
in  order  to  carry  oflf  a portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
marshes : but  this  canal  must  have  been  dug  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustus,  since  Horace  emb^ked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to 
Brundisium  in  37,  at  which  time  Octavian,  as  he 
was  then  called,  could  not  have  undertaken  any 
of  bis  public  works.  Subsequently  the  marshes 
again  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and  the  V'ia 
Appia  entirely  disappeared  ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  mode  to  drain  them.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1778,  and  the  theater  part  of  the 
marshes  was  drained  ; but  the  plain  is  itiU  un- 
healthy in  the  great  heats  of  the  summer. 

C.  Pomptinut,  was  praetor  b.  c.  63,  when  he 
was  employed  by  Cicero  in  apprehending  the  tm- 
bflssadoci  of  the  AUobrogea.  He  afterwards  ob- 
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tainrd  the  province  of  Oallia  Narbonensis  &nd  in 
61  defeated  the  Allobro^es,  who  had  invaded  the 
province.  He  triumphed  in  54,  after  suing  in  vain 
for  this  honour  for  tome  years. 

Pom,  a common  name  for  stations  on  the 
Roman  roads  nt  the  passage  of  rivers,  some  of 
a’hich  stations  on  the  more  important  mnds  grew 
into  villages  or  towna  1.  F.  Aeai  {P/iinsen),  In 
Vindelicia,  at  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  was  a for> 
tress  with  a Homan  garrison. « 2.  F.  Anrooli 
(Pontirolo\  in  Gallia  Tmntpadana  on  the  road 
from  Bergamuro  to  Mediolanum,  derived  iu  name 
from  one  of  the  30  Tyrants,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Claudius  in  this  place. «3.  F.  Ctunpa> 
ntu,  in  Campania  between  Sinuessa  and  Urbane 
on  the  Savo.*—*  Respecting  the  bridges  of  Rome, 
see  Roma. 

Poatla  (Ponra)^  a rocky  island  off  the  coast  of 
Latium  opposite  Formiae,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Volscians,  and  colonised,  b.  c. 
3)3.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  used  as  a place 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.  There  is  a 
group  of  smaller  islands  round  Pontia,  which  are 
tomotiines  called  Insulae  Pontiac. 

Fontinm  (norrlt'Oi).  a river  and  mountain  in 
Areolis  near  Lcma,  with  a sauctuaiy  of  Athena 
Sttitis. 

C.  Pontim,  son  of  Herenmoa  Fontim,  the 
general  of  the  Samnites  in  h.  c.  32),  defeated  the 
Roman  army  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Veturius 
Calvinus  and  Sp.  Postumiut  Albinus  in  one  of  the 
mountain  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caudiuro. 
The  snrvivors,  who  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Samnites,  were  dismissed  unhurt  by  Pon- 
tius. They  had  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  ; and  as  the  price  of  their 
deliverance,  the  consuls  and  the  other  commanders 
swore,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a humiliating 
peace.  The  Roman  state  however  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Nearly  30  years  afterwards,  Pontius 
w'as  defeated  by  Q.  Fabius  Uurges  (2512),  H*as 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  after  the 
triumph  of  the  consul. 

Fontloa  AquRa.  [Aquila.] 

Fontitu  FU&tas,  was  the  sixth  procurator  of 
Judaea,  and  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gmtus.  He 
held  the  office  for  10  years  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
from  A.  D.  26  to  36,  and  it  was  during  his  govera- 
ment  that  Christ  taught,  suffered,  and  died.  Dy 
his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited  an  insuirection 
at  Jerusalem,  and  at  a later  period  commotions  in 
Samnria  nUo,  which  were  not  put  down  without 
the  loss  of  life.  The  Samaritans  complained  of 
his  conduct  to  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
w*ho  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  ^ent  him  to 
Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  the  ai-cu- 
sations  that  were  brought  against  hiiiu  Kusebius 
states  that  PiLitus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at 
the  oommencement  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  worn 
out  by  the  many  misfortunes  he  had  experienced. 
The  early  Christian  writers  refer  frequently  to  an 
official  report,  made  by  Pilatus  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  document  was 
genuine  ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  Pilate, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  extant  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  bis  two  Latin  letters  to  the  emperor,  arc 
the  productions  of  a later  age. 

F.onUos  TelftsTuni.  L A Samnitc,  and  com- 
mander of  a Samnite  army,  with  which  ho  fought 
against  Sulla.  He  w*ns  defeated  by  Sulla  in  a 
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hard-fought  battle  near  the  Collioe  gate,  B.C.  82. 
He  fell  in  the  fight ; his  head  was  cut  ofl^  and 
carried  under  the  walls  of  Praeneste,  to  let  the 
younger  Morins  know  that  bis  lost  hope  of  succour 
«’as  gone.  ~ 2.  Brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
shut  up  in  Praeneste  with  tlie  younger  Marius, 
when  his  brother  was  defeated  by  Sulla.  After 
the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius,  Marius  and  Tele- 
sinus, finding  it  impossible  to  esc.ipe  from  Prae- 
neste, resolved  to  die  by  one  another's  honda  Tts 
letiiius  fell  first,  and  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  or  was  slain  by  his  slave. 

Fontui  (5  ndi'Tos),  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Kuxine,  K.  of 
the  river  Hairs,  having  originally  no  specific  name, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  country  «V  ndrr^?,  on  tie  Pon^ 
ius  (EturimuX  and  hence  acquired  the  name  of  Pon- 
tus,  which  is  first  found  in  Xenophon's  ^iva5u«u. 
The  term,  however,  was  used  very  indefinitely,  un- 
til the  settlement  of  the  bomuloncs  of  the  country 
os  a Roman  province.  Originally  it  was  regarded  as 
a part  of  Cappadocia  ; but  iu  parts  were  best 
known  by  the  names  of  the  different  tribes  who 
dwelt  along  the  coast,  and  of  whom  some  account 
is  given  by  Xenophon,  in  the  Anabasis.  ^V'e 
learn  from  the  legends  of  the  ArgonanU,  who  are 
represented  as  visiting  this  coast,  and  the  Aiiiar.ons, 
whose  abodes  are  placed  about  the  river  Ther- 
modon,  E.  of  the  Iris,  as  well  as  from  other  poetical 
allusions,  tliat  the  Greeks  had  some  know'iedge  of 
these  S.  E.  shores  of  the  Euxiue  at  a very  early 
period.  A great  accession  to  such  knowledge  was 
mode  by  the  infurmation  gained  by  Xenophon  and 
his  comrades,  when  they  passed  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  famous  retreat : and  long  afterwards 
the  Romans  became  well  acquainted  with  it  by 
I means  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  Pompey's  sub- 
sequent expedition  through  Pontus  into  the  coun- 
tries at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  first 
acquired  a poUUcal  rather  than  a terriiorial  im- 
portance, through  the  foundation  of  a new  kingdom 
in  it,  about  the  beginuing  of  the  4th  century  B.C., 
by  Ariobar2ank8  I.  The  history  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  this  kingdom  until,  under  Mithridatei  VI., 
it  threatened  the  IL»roan  empire  in  Asia,  is  given 
under  the  names  of  iu  kings,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  the  List:  — (1)  Ariobakzanbs  I.,  exact 
date  unknown:  (2)  Mithridatbs  ].,  to  B.C. 
363:  (3)  Ariohakzanbs  II.,  363 — 33/:  (4) 
MiTHKinATBS  II.,  337 — 3U2 : (5)  Mithbi- 
DATB8  III.,  302 — 2G6  : (6)  Ahjobarzanbs  111., 
266 — 240?  (7)  Mithridatbs  IV.,  240 — 190? 
(8)  Pharnacks  I.,  liiO — 156?  (9)  Mithri- 
datksV.  El*bhoktks,156 — 120?  <10)Mithri- 
datbs  VI.  Eupator,  120 — 63:  (11)  Phar* 
NAcks  1 1.,  63 — 17.  Aftt*r  the  death  of  Hhamaces, 
tho  reduced  kingdom  retained  a nominal  existence 
under  his  sou  Darius,  who  w.is  made  king  by 
Antony  in  b.  c.  39,  but  w*os  soon  deposed ; and 
under  Polemov  I.  and  Polehon  11.,  till  about 
A.  D.  62,  when  the  countiy*  was  constituted  by 
Nero  a Roman  province.  Of  this  province  the 
W.  boundar}'  was  the  river  Halvs,  which  divided 
it  from  Paphlagonia : the  funfiest  R.  limit  was  the 
Phasii,  which  separated  it  from  Colchis  ; but  others 
cany  it  only  as  far  as  Trapezus,  and  others  to  an 
intermediate  point,  at  the  river  Acampsis  : on  the 
S.  it  was  divided  from  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  great  chain  uf  the  Parya- 
dres  and  by  its  branches.  It  was  divided  into  the 
3 diitricU  of  FontiU  OaUticuB,  in  the  W.,  bor- 
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during  on  Galntia,  P.  Polemomactu  in  the  centre, 
M)  coiled  from  it«  capital  Polkmonium,  and  P. 
Cappadocioa  in  the  E.  bordering  on  Cappadocia 
(Armenia  Minor).  In  the  new  division  of  the 
provinces  tinder  Constantine,  these  3 districts  were 
reduced  to  2,  Helenoponttii  in  the  W.,  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother,  Helena,  and 
Ponttu  Folemoniaotu  in  the  E.  The  country 
was  also  divided  into  smaller  districts,  named  from 
the  totsms  they  surrounded  and  the  tribes  who 
peopled  them.  Pontus  was  a mountainous  coun- 
try ; wild  and  barren  in  the  E.,  where  the  great 
chains  approach  the  Euxine ; but  in  the  W.  watered 
by  the  great  rivers  Halys  and  Iris  and  their 
tributaries,  the  valleys  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
land  along  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.  Be- 
sides com  and  olives,  it  was  famous  for  its  fruit 
trees,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  common  fruits 
arc  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this 
quarter;  for  example,  the  cherry  (see  Crrarus). 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  6ne 
timlicr,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and  other 
shrubs.  The  E.  part  was  rich  in  minerals,  and 
contained  the  celebrated  iron  mines  of  the  Cha- 
LVBKA.  Pontus  was  peopled  by  numerous  tribes, 
belonging  probably  to  very  different  races,  though 
the  Semitic  (Syro-Arabian)  race  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants 
were  included  under  the  genersl  name  of  Litrco- 
SYRi.  The  chief  of  these  peoples  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles. 

Ponttu  Enxiniu,  or  simply  Postns  (d  ndrror, 
ndi^05  : rh  Tlovruchp  ir4kayor,  Mare 

Euxinum  ; the  ftlaek  &o,  Turk.  Kara  Ontis^  Ork. 
^faur€^ha^as»a:^  Ruts.  Tciteriapo  More  or  Cxamo- 
A/orc,  all  names  of  the  same  meaning,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  the  terror  with  which 
it  was  at  6rst  regarded  by  the  Turkish  mariners, 
as  the  first  wide  expanse  of  sea  with  which  they 
became  acquainted),  the  great  inland  sea  enclosed 
by  Asia  Minor  on  the  ^ Colchis  on  the  E.,  Sar- 
matia  on  the  N.,  and  Dacia  and  Thracia  on  the 
W.,  and  having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow 
Bosporus  Thraciur  in  its  S.W.  comer.  It  lies 
between '28®  and  41®  30'  E.  long.,  and  between 
41®  and  46®  40'  N.  lat,  its  length  being  about 
700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  400  to 
160.  Its  surface  contains  more  than  180,000 
square  miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; 
but  much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  flows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  following  rivers  : 
the  Ister  or  Dazmbius  (Z>cmit6i*b  whose  baain  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  central  Europe  ; the  Tyras 
or  Dama*UT(/>iifrsfer),  Hypanis  or  Bogus  ( 
Borysthenes  (iMirper),  and  Tanats  (Don),  which 
drain  the  immense  plains  of  5.  Kuesia^  and  flow 
into  the  N.  side  of  the  Euxine,  the  last  of  them 
(t.  e.  theTanai's)  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (.Sto 

Asof>\  The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at 
above  860,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  l-5th  of 
the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  basin 
of  the  Euxine  contains,  first,  the  triangular  piece 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  between  the  Tanai's  on  the 
N..  the  Caucasus  on  the  S.,  and  on  the  E.  the 
Hippici  M.,  which  form  the  watershed  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Euxine  from  those  of  the 
C^pian ; the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  the 
Tana’is  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  Hypanis  or  Vardanes  (A'afton),  which 
comes  down  to  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine 
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at  their  junction,  and  divides  its  waters  between 
them  : next  we  have  the  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Caucasus  and  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  sea ; 
then  on  the  E.,  Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the 
Caucasus  and  Moschici  M.,  and  watered  by  the 
Phasis;  and  lastly,  on  the  $.,  the  whole  of  that 
port  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Paiya- 
dres  and  Antitaurus  on  the  E.  and  S.E.,  the  Taurus 
on  the  S.,  and  the  highlands  of  Phiy*gia  on  the  VV., 
the  chief  rivers  of  this  portion  being  the  Iris 
( YeshU  Irmak)^  the  Halys  {Kixil  Irmak\  and  the 
Sangarius  (.^^ixIrtyri().  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Euxine  is  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles.  As  might  be  expected  from  this  vast  influx 
of  fresh  water,  the  water  is  much  less  salt  than 
that  of  the  Ocean.  The  waters  which  the  Euxine 
receives  from  the  rivers  that  flow  directly  into  it, 
and  also  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  (.Sea  of  Azov) 
through  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  {Siraiis  Ka^a 
or  Yenihuleh),  find  their  exit  at  the  S.W.  comer, 
through  the  Bosporus  Thracius  {Channel  of  Con^ 
tlantiuopU),  into  the  Propontis  (Sra  o/’A/ormam\ 
and  thence  in  a constant  rapid  curreut  through  the 
Heilespontus  {Slraiie  of  G^ltpoli  or  Dardanelles) 
into  the  Aegeum  Mare  {Arehipelc^^.  — The  Argo- 
nautic  and  other  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a very  early 
period.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
"A^evor  from  the  savage  character  of 

the  peoples  on  its  coast,  and  from  the  supposed 
terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  that  afterwards,  on 
their  favourite  principle  of  eupkemiem  (i.  e.  abstain- 
ing from  words  of  evil  omen)  they  changed  its 
name  to  Ion.  E6{«<vov,  hospitable.  The 

Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  people  of 
Miletus,  founded  many  colonies  and  commercial 
emporiums  on  its  shores,  and  os  early  as  the  Per- 
sian wars  we  find  Athens  carrying  ou  a regular 
trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  com  grown  in 
the  great  plains  on  its  N.  side  (the  Ukraine)  and 
in  the  Chersonesus  Tanrira  (CWmeo),  which  have 
ever  since  supplied  W.  Europe  with  large  quan- 
tities of  grain.  The  history  of  the  settlements 
themselves  will  be  found  under  their  scretal  names. 
The  Romans  had  a pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  sea.  An  account  of  its  coasts  exists  in  Greek, 
entitled  “ Periplus  Maris  Eiixini,''  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  who  liv^  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  [Arri- 
ANUa] 

PopilUos  Loenas.  [Lakna&] 

PoplidSa.  [PuBLicoLA.] 

Poppmea  SaMna.  [Sabina.] 

PoppaeoB  Sablnut.  [Sabimts.] 

PdptUfinIa,  or  4iun  (Populoniensis:  Populo^ 
wia),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  forming 
a peninsula.  According  to  one  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Corsicans  ; but  according  to  an- 
other it  was  a colony  from  Volatmae,  or  w as  taken 
from  the  Corsicans  by  the  VolaterranL  It  wus  not 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  never  a 
place  of  political  importance  ; but  it  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  was  the  principal  seaport 
of  Etruria.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  W'olls  of  the  ancient 
Populonia,  showing  that  the  city  was  only  about 
1^  mile  in  circumference. 

Pordlft.  1.  Sister  of  (^to  TJticensis,  married 
L.  Domiti'ts  Ahenoborbus,  consul  b.  c.  54,  who 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  died  in 
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46.-2.  D&ughter  of  Cato  Uticentit  by  hit  first 
wife  Atilia.  She  was  married  first  to  M.  Bibulus, 
consul  59,  to  whom  she  bore  three  children.  Bibu- 
lus died  in  48;  and  in  45  she  married  M.  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar.  She  inherited  all 
her  father's  republican  principles,  and  likewise 
his  courage  and  firmness  of  will.  She  induced  her 
husband  on  the  night  before  the  15th  of  March  to 
disclose  to  her  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life, 
and  she  is  reported  to  have  wounded  herself  in  the 
thigh  in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a courageous 
soul  and  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  She 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  death  of 
Brutus  in  42.  The  common  tale  was,  that  her 
friends,  suspecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  wea- 
pons out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  de- 
stroyed herself  by  swallowing  live  coals.  The 
real  fact  may  have  been  that  she  suffocated  herself 
by  the  vapour  of  a charcoal  fire,  which  we  know 
was  a frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Romani. 

Porcltu  Cato.  [Cato.] 

Forolni  Fettoi.  [Fisrua.] 

ForeXoa  Latro.  [Latro.] 

Forelos  Llelnua.  [Licinus.] 

Porphjh'Xo,  Pomp5aIfii,  the  most  valuable 
among  the  ancient  commentators  on  Horace.  He 
lived  after  Festus  and  Aero. 

Porphjhion  (riop^vpiwr),  one  of  the  giants  w*ho 
fought  against  the  gods.  VVhen  he  attempted  to 
otfer  violence  to  Hera,  or  to  throw  the  island  of 
Delos  against  the  gods,  Zeus  hurled  a thunder- 
bolt at  him,  and  Hercules  completed  his  destruc- 
tion with  his  arrowa 

Porphj^  {Uoppvpls\  an  earlier  name  of  the 
island  of  Nistrus. 

Forphj^os  (Ilop^dpiov),  usually  called  For- 
piiyry.  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  a Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-FUtonic 
school.  He  was  bom  a.  d.  2.33  either  in  Batanea 
in  P.nlestine  or  at  Tyre.  HU  original  name  was 
MaieJtiUj  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrophoenician 
A/e/ccA,  a word  which  signified  king.  The  name 
Porjih^rius  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  colour  of 
rojTil  robes)  was  subsequently  devised  for  him  by 
his  preceptor  Longinus.  After  studying  under 
Origen  at  Caesarea,  and  under  Apollonius  and 
Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  his 
30ih  year,  and  there  became  a diligent  disciple  of 
Plotinus.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Pl> 
tinus,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
mnihng  bis  writings.  [Plotinus.]  After  re- 
maining in  Rome  6 ye.irs,  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  be^  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  suicide,  in  order  to  get  free  from  the 
shackles  of  the  fiesh ; but  on  the  advice  of  Plo- 
tinus he  took  a voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time.  It  was  during  hU  residence  in 
Sicily  that  he  wrote  hU  treatise  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  15  books.  Of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  we  know  very  little.  He  returned  to 
Home,  where  he  continued  to  tench  until  hU  death, 
which  took  place  about  305  or  306.  Late  in  life 
he  married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  7 children,  with  the 
view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their  educa- 
tion. As  a writer  Porphyry  deserves  consider- 
able praise.  His  style  is  tolerably  clear,  and  not 
unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigour. 
His  learning  waa  most  ezteaeirs.  A great  d^rce 
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of  critical  and  philosophical  acumen  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  one  so  Gently  attached  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  Plo- 
tinus. His  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic  systems  w'ould  lUonc  be 
sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  was 
manifestly  far  from  superficial  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian 
religion  ; but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  not 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It 
was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  The  attaick  was  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  call  forth  replies  from  above  30  difierent  antago- 
nists, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Me- 
thodius, Apollinaris,  and  Eusebius.  A large 
number  however  of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us ; 
of  which  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  Life  of  Plo- 
tinus are  some  of  the  best  known. 

Porphyriiu,  Pnblillni  OptatUnoa,  a Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the 
Great  He  wrote  a Panegyric  upon  Constantine  ; 
3 Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Am  Pythia^  2.  Syrinr^ 
3.  Oryanon^  with  the  lines  so  arranged  as  to  repre- 
sent the  form  of  these  objc-cls ; and  5 Epigrams. 

Porsena*  or  Poraenna,  Lars,  king  of  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusium,  marched  against  Rome 
at  the  head  of  a vast  army,  in  order  to  restore 
Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  throne.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  would  have 
entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  connected 
Home  with  the  Janiculum,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
superhuman  prowess  of  Horalius  Codes,  who  kept 
the  whole  Etruscan  army  at  bay,  while  liit 
comrades  broke  down  the  bridge  behind  him. 
[CocLES.]  The  Etruscans  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  the  city,  which  soon  began  to  suffer  from  famine. 
Thereupon  a young  Homan,  named  C.  Mucius,  re- 
solved to  deliver  bis  country  by  murdering  the 
invading  king.  He  accordingly  went  over  to  the 
Etruscan  camp,  but  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Por- 
seno,  killed  the  roy^  secretary  instead.  Seized, 
and  threatened  with  torture,  he  thrust  his  right 
band  into  the  fire  on  the  altar,  and  there  let  it 
bum,  to  show  how  little  be  heeded  pain.  Asto- 
nished at  his  courage,  the  king  bade  him  depart 
in  peace ; and  Scaevola,  as  be  was  henceforward 
called,  told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  peace 
with  Rome,  since  300  noble  youths  had  sworn  to 
take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  he  was  the  first  upon 
whom  the  lot  had  fallen.  Porsena  thereupon 
made  peace  aith  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  bis 
troops  from  the  Janiculum  after  receiving  20  hos- 
tages from  the  Homans.  Such  was  the  tale  by 
which  Homan  vanity  concealed  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  disasters  of  the  city.  The  real  fiict 
is,  that  Home  was  completely  conquered  by  Por- 
sena. This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  {HiU. 
iii.  72.),  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  of  the 
Homans  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from 
using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agriculture. 
The  Homans,  however,  did  not  long  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans.  After  the  conquest  of  Hume, 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsena,  proceeded  to  attack 
Aricia,  but  was  defeated  before  the  city  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latin  cities,  assisted  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae.  The  Etruscaas  appear,  in  coo- 


* The  quantity  of  the  penultimate  is  doubtfti].  U is 
short  in  Horace  and  Martial,  but  long  in  VirgU. 
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•eqoence,  to  hare  been  conBned  to  their  ovn 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Romana  to  have  availed  tbemselvea  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  their  independence. 

Portb&on  {nop$dmtf\  son  of  Agenor  and  Epi- 
caste,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon  in  Aetolio, 
and  married  to  Euryte,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Oeneus,  Agrioa,  Alcathous,  Melos,  Leu- 
copeus,  and  Stcrope. 

Forthmoa  (nopd^t),  a harbour  in  Euboea,  be- 
longing to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Fortflnof  or  Fortamimi,  the  protecting  genius 
of  harbonrs  among  the  Romans.  lie  was  invoked 
to  grant  a happy  return  from  a voyage.  Hence  a 
temple  was  erected  to  him  at  the  port  of  the  Tiber, 
from  whence  the  rood  descended  to  the  port  of 
Ostia.  At  his  temple  an  annual  festival,  the  Por- 
tunalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  Augxut 
When  the  Romans  became  familiar  with  Greek 
mythology,  Porlunus  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Palaemon.  [Palaemom.] 

Fdrua  (Ilwpor).  L King  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces E.  of  the  river  Hydaspes,  offered  a for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander,  when  the  latter 
attempted  to  cross  this  river,  b.  c.  3*27.  The  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  severely  contested  which  occurred  during  the 
whole  of  Alexander's  campaigns.  Poms  displayed 
great  personal  courage  in  the  battle ; and  when 
brought  before  the  conqueror,  be  proudly  demanded 
to  bo  treated  in  a manner  worthy  of  a king.  This 
magnanimity  at  once  conciliate  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  who  not  only  restored  to  him  his  do- 
minions, but  increased  them  by  large  accessions  of 
territory.  From  this  time  Poms  became  firmly 
attached  to  bis  generous  conqueror,  whom  he  ao- 
oompanied  to  the  Hyphasis.  In  321  Poms  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  Eudenius,  who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  adjacent 
^vince.  We  are  told  that  Poms  was  a man  of 
gigantic  stature— -not  less  than  fire  cubits  in 
height;  and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in 
war  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valour.^ 
8.  Another  Indian  monarch  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
termed  Gandaris,  £.  of  the  river  Uydraotes.  His 
dominions  were  subdued  by  Hephaestiou,  and  an- 
nexed to  those  of  the  preying  Poms,  who  was 
his  kinsman. 

FoMidoQ  (Ilotffidw*'),  called  Kaptdnua  by  the 
Romans,  wu  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
His  name  teems  to  be  connected  with  wdrof, 
w6rros  and  Toraftdr,  according  to  which  he  is  the 
god  of  the  fluid  element.  He  was  a son  of  Cronoe 
and  Rhea  (whence  he  is  called  Cronitu  and  by 
Latin  poets  ScUitrniui).  He  was  accordingly  a 
brother  of  Zeus,  Hades,  Hera,  Hestia  and  Demeter, 
and  it  was  determined  by  lot  that  he  should  mie 
over  the  sea.  Like  bis  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
was,  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father  Cro- 
nos, but  thrown  op  again.  According  to  others, 
he  was  concealed  by  Rhea,  after  hit  birth,  among 
a Hock  of  lambs,  and  his  mother  pretended  to  have 
given  birth  to  a young  horse,  which  she  gave  to 
Cronos  to  devour.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Po- 
•eidon  is  described  as  equ;U  to  Zeus  in  dignity, 
but  less  powerful  He  resents  the  attempts  of 
Zeos  to  intimidate  him ; he  even  threatens  his 
mightier  brother,  and  once  conspired  with  Hera 
and  Athena  to  put  him  into  chains;  but  on  other 
occasions  we  find  him  submissive  to  2^os.  The 
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palace  of  Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
near  Aegae  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
with  brasen  hoofs  and  golden  manes.  With  these 
horses  he  rides  in  a chariot  over  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  approaches,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  recognise  him  and  play 
around  his  chariot.  Generally  he  yoked  his  horses 
to  his  chariot  himself,  but  sometimes  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Amphitrite.  Although  he  generally 
dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he  also  appears  in  Olympus 
in  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  — Pooeidon  in  con- 
junction w'ith  Apollo  is  said  to  have  built  the 
walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called 
Mepiimia  Perpama.  Laomedon  refused  to  give 
these  gods  the  reward  which  had  been  stipulated, 
and  even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon 
in  consequence  sent  a marine  monster,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  devouring  Laomedon's  daughter, 
when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules  ; and  he  continued 
to  bear  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Trojans. 
He  sided  with  the  Greeks  in  the  w'ar  against 
Troy,  sometimes  witnessing  the  contest  as  a spec- 
tator from  the  heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes 
interfering  in  person,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
mortal  hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while 
Zeus  favoured  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey,  Po- 
seidon appears  hostile  to  Ulysses,  whom  he  pre- 
vents from  returning  home  in  consequence  of  his 
having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a son  of  Poseidon  by 
the  nymph  Thoosa. — Being  the  ruler  of  the  sea 
(the  Mediterranean),  he  is  described  as  gathering 
clouds  and  calling  forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  grant  a successful  voyage 
and  save  those  who  are  in  danger  ; and  all  other 
marine  divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sen 
surrounds  and  holds  the  earth,  he  himself  is  de- 
scribed as  the  god  who  holds  the  earth  (Yai^ox‘’v)i 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  earth 
KiVTiT^p  7«v),  — He  was  forther  re- 
garded as  the  creator  the  hone.  It  is  said  that 
when  Poseidon  and  A'  lena  disputed  as  to  which 
of  them  should  give  the  name  to  the  capital  of 
Attica,  the  gods  decided,  that  it  should  receive  its 
name  from  the  deity  who  should  bestow  upon  man 
the  most  nseful  gift.  Poseidon  then  created  thi? 
horse,  and  Athena  called  forth  the  olive  tree,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  honour  was  conferred 
upon  the  goddess.  According  to  others,  however, 
Poseidon  did  not  create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  also  gave  the  famous  hones 
to  Peleui.  Poseidon  was  accordioQly  believed  to 
have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  horses  by 
the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  originator  and 
protector  of  horse  races.  Hence  be  was  also  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  or  riding  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is  designated  by  the 
epithets  twirior,  Tvwcior,  or  Twrior  He  even 

metamorphosed  himself  into  a horse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  Demeter. — The  symbol  of  Po- 
seidon's power  w‘os  the  trident,  or  a spear  with 
three  points,  with  which  he  used  to  shatter  rocks 
to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake  the  earth, 
and  the  like. — Herodotus  states,  that  the  name  and 
worship  of  Poseidon  were  brought  into  Greece  from 
Libya;  but  he  was  probably  a divinity  of  Pe- 
lasgian  origin,  and  originally  a personification  of 
the  fertilising  power  of  water,  from  which  the 
transition  to  regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea 
was  notdifficalt.— The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  conjunction 
with  Zeus  he  fought  against  Cronos  and  the  ritans; 

a a 
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and  in  tbc  contest  with  the  Giants  he  purraed 
Polybotes  across  the  sea  as  far  as  Cos,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  him.  He 
further  cnuhed  the  Centaurs  when  they  were  pur- 
sued by  Hercules,  under  a mountain  in  Leucosia,  | 
the  islwd  of  the  Sirens.  He  sued  together  with 
Zens  fur  the  hand  of  Thetis ; but  he  withdrew 
when  Themis  prophesied  that  the  ton  of  Thetis 
would  be  greater  than  his  father.  When  Ares 
had  been  caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  He- 
phaestus, the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon ; but  the  Utter  god  afwrwards  bought 
a charge  against  Ares  before  the  Areopagus,  for 
baring  kill^  his  son  Halirrhothius.  At  the  re* 
quest  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  Poseidon  caused  a 
bull  to  rise  fnmi  the  tea,  which  the  king  promised 
to  sacrifice ; but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a herd  of  oxen,  the  god 
punished  Minos  by  causing  his  daughter  Pasiphac 
to  fall  in  lore  with  the  bull. — Poseidon  was  married 
to  Amphitritc,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Triton,  Rhode,  and  Bentbesicyme ; but  he  hod 
also  a vast  number  of  children  by  other  dirinitiet 
and  mortal  women.  HU  worship  extended  over 
oU  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  but  be  was  more 
especially  revered  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  the 
Ionic  towns  on  the  coasL  The  saenhees  offffed 
to  him  generally  consUtad  of  block  and  white  | 
bulls ; but  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacrificed  | 
to  him.  Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  bis 
honour  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  Panionio, 
or  the  festival  of  all  the  lonions  near  Mycole,  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  In  works  of 
art,  Poseidon  may  be  easily  recognised  by  his  at- 
tributes, the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the  trident,  and 
be  was  fhrquently  represented  in  groups  along  with 
Amphitritc,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  the  Dios- 
curi, PaUemon,  Pegasus,  Bellerophontes,  ThaUssa, 
Ido,  sod  Galeae.  HU  figure  does  not  present  the 
majestic  calm  which  characterises  his  brother 
Zeus ; but  as  the  state  of  the  sea  U varying,  so 
also  is  the  god  reprasented  sometimes  in  violent 
Station,  and  sometimes  in  a state  of  repose.  The 
lUman  god  Neptunus  U spoken  of  in  a separate 
article. 

Pondipptlt  (no^slStirvor,  IIo<riliinrof),  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a 
native  of  Cassandrea  in  Macedonia  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  G most  celebrated  poets  of  the 
New  C(»nedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  last  of  all 
the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit dramas  in  the  third  yesur  after  the  death  of 
Menander,  that  is,  in  B.  & 289.  *2.  An  epigram- 
matic poet,  who  was  probably  a dififerent  person 
from  the  comic  poet,  though  he  seems  to  liave  lived 
about  the  same  time.  His  epigrams  funned  a part 
of  the  Garland  of  MeUager^  and  22  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

FoMdltun  (nofreiSmr),  the  name  of  several  pro- 
montories ucrad  to  Poseidon.  1.  {Funta  della 
lAcosa\  in  Lucauia,  opposite  the  island  Leucosia, 
the  S.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Paesium.^2.  In 
Epirus,  opposite  the  N.E.  point  of  Corcyra.  — 3. 
(C.  Siavrai)^  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  W.  point  of 
the  Siuus  Pagasaeus,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  pro- 
monlOT}'  which  Livy  (xxxi.  46.)  calls  Z«lasimn.« 
4.  (C.  Heltne)^  the  Jj.W.  point  of  Chios.^5.  On 
the  \V'.  coast  of  CarLi,  between  Miletus  and  tlie 
lassius  Sinus,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it.»6.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar 
dadicated  to  Poseidon  by  Ariston,  whom  Ptolemy 
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had  sect  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.  *7.  (Pbs- 
seJa),  a seaport  town  in  Syria  in  the  district  Co»- 
siotis. 

Posidfinla.  [Pabstuu.] 

Pofiddnituit  (HocciSwrior;  C Possidki  or  Kat- 
tandhtra)^  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
peninsuU  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  not  Ur  from 
Mende. 

PdlldfilHoj  (noceiSciiwos),  a distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  w'as  a native  of  Apamea  in  Syria. 
The  date  of  hU  birth  is  not  known  with  any  ex- 
actness, but  it  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  135.  Ho 
studied  at  Athens  under  Panaetius,  after  whose 
death  (1 1 2)  Posidonius  set  out  on  bU  travels. 
After  visiting  most  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed  bis  abode  at  Rhodes, 
where  he  became  the  president  of  the  Stoic  school. 
He  also  took  a prominent  port  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Rhodes,  and  was  seat  as  ambos^cw  to 
Rome  in  86.  Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rhodes, 
received  instruction  from  Posidonius.  Poropey 
also  bad  a great  admiratian  for  Posidonius,  and 
vUited  him  twice;,  in  67  and  62.  To  the  occasion 
of  hU  first  vUit  probably  belongs  the  story  that 
Posidonius,  to  prevent  the  dUappointnont  of  his 
dUtinguUhed  visitor,  though  eeverely  afHicted  with 
the  gout,  liad  a long  diecourse  on  the  topic  that 
pain  U not  an  evil.  In  51  Posidonius  removed  to 
Rome,  and  appears  bo  have  died  toon  after  at  tha 
age  of  84.  Posidonius  was  a man  of  extensivo 
and  varied  acquirements  in  slroost  all  departments 
of  human  knowledge.  Cicero  thought  so  highly 
of  his  powers,  that  he  requested  him  to  write  an 
account  of  his  eonsulshipi.  As  a physical  investi- 
gator he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  gene- 
rally, attaching  hii^lf  in  this  respect  rather  to 
Aristotle.  His  geographical  and  historical  know- 
ledge was  v«y  extensive.  He  cultivated  astro- 
nomy with  considerable  diligence.  He  also 
constructed  a planetary  machine,  or  revolving 
sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the  soil, 
moon  and  planets.  His  calculation  of  the  circum- 
Urence  of  the  earth  differed  widely  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  180.000  stadia, 
and  bis  measurement  was  pretty  generally  adopted. 
None  «f  the  writings  of  Posidoniiu  has  come  down 
to  us  entire.  His  fragments  are  collected  by 
Bake,  Lugd.  Bat  1810. 

PostTUoda  Caitra  (JSalado)^  a fortress  in  Uispa- 
nia  Baetica,  on.  a hill  near  the  river  Salslun 

{Salado). 

Poftimla  Q^is,  patrician,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome.  Its  members  fr^ 
quently  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  from 
the  banishment  of  the  kings  to  the  downfall  of  tha 
republic.  The  most  distingubhed  frmily  in  the 
gens  was  that  of  Albus  or  Albinus  ; but  we 
also  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
iSamiiics  of  the  names  of  Megellus  and  T^tertue, 

Postumoa,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Oueiamm 
Latmius  Fo$tumus,  stands  2nd  in  the  list  of  the 
so-callfd  30  Tyrants.  Being  nominated  by  Vale- 
rian governor  of  Gaul,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  in  a.  o.  258,  while  V'alerian  was  prose- 
cuting his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  Poetu- 
inus  maintained  n strong  and  just  government,  and 
preserved  Gaul  from  tbc  devastation  of  the  waz^ 
like  tribes  upon  the  eastern  border.  After  reign- 
ing nearly  10  years,  he  was  slain  by  his  soldiera 
in  267,  and  L.'ielianuj  proclaimed  emperor  in  hii 
stead. 
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Postverta  or  Postvorta,  properly  a surname  of  ] 
CanneaU,  desmbtng  her  as  turning  back%vard  and  \ 
looking  at  the  past,  which  she  revealcHl  to  poets  I 
aud  other  mortals.  In  like  manner  the  proplietic  ! 
^wer,  with  which  she  looked  into  the  future,  is 
indicated  by  the  surnames  ANtevoria^  Prorta  (i.  e. 
Pi-ot-^na\  and  Porrima.  Poets,  however,  have 
persoiiihed  these  attributes  of  Carmenta,  and  thus 
descril)c  them  as  the  companions  of  the  goddesa, 

P5t&mi,  orPdt&inaa(noTafu»£,noTa^f : Ilord- 
fuot:  AVru/ia),  a demus  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Leontis^  where  tlie  tomb  of 
loo  was  showa. 

Pdtomoa  {Tlafrdfu$y),  1.  A rhetorician  of  My- 
tilene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  whose 
£ivour  he  enjoyed. —>•  2.  A philosopher  of  Alex> 
ander,  who  is  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  an 
eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  appears  to  liave 
lived  at  Rome  a little  Wore  the  time  of  Plotinus, 
and  to  have  entrusted  his  children  to  the  guardian* 
ah  ip  of  the  latter. 

Potentla  (Potentinus).  1.  A town  of  Piceaum 
on  the  river  Flosis^  between  Ancona  and  Castellum 
Firmanum,  was  nWe  a Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  18d. 
■*2,  {Poieiuui)^  a town  of  Lucan  in  on  the  Via 
PopiJia,  E.  of  Forum  Popilii.  j 

Pdthinaa,  an  eunuch,  the  guardian  of  the  young  i 
king  Ptolemy,  recommended  the  assassination  of  | 
Pompey,  when  the  latter  tied  to  Egypt,  u.  c.  48. 
Pothinus  plotted  against  Caesar  when  no  came  to 
Alexandria  shortly  afterwards,  and  waa  put  to 
death  bv  Caesar's  order. 

Pdti^ea  (norlSoia : IIoridauir})s  t Pimaka)^  a 
town  in  Macedonia  on  the  narrow  isthmua  of  the 
peninsula  Pallene,  was  a strungly  fortified  place 
and  one  of  cmisiderable  irnpormnee.  It  was  a . 
colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and  must  have  been  I 
founded  before  the  Persian  wars,  though  the  time  i 
of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  It  afterwards 
became  tributary  to  Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the 
latter  city  in  B.  c.  4 82  was  one  of  the  inunediau) 
causes  of  the  Pelopomiesion  w*ar.  It  was  token  by 
the  Aiheiiians  in  422  after  a siege  of  more  than 
2 years,  iu  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  856  it  was 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  tho  city  and  gave 
its  territory  to  the  Olynthiuns.  Cassauder,  how* 
ever,  built  a new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Caatandraa  (KaacMp^ia: 
Kaffffoyiptvt)^  and  which  he  peopW  with  the  re* 
mains  of  the  old  population  and  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Olynthui  and  the  surrounding  towns,  so  that  it 
soon  became  the  most  flourishing  city  in  all  Mace- 
donia. It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Huns, 
but  w«is  restored  by  Justmiao. 

Potidaala,  a fortress  in  the  N.E.  of  Aetolio, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 

PStitiU.  [PiNAiua  Gb.ns.] 

PStltua,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
family  of  the  Valeria  Gens.  This  lamlly  disap- 
pears about  the  time  of  tho  Saronite  wars  ; but  the 
name  was  revived  at  a later  period  by  the  Valeria 
gens,  as  a praenomen  : thus  we  find  mention  of  a 
Potitus  Valerius  Messola,  who  was  consul  suflectus 
in  a a 29. 

Potniae  (nor»'i(u:  snmll  town  in 

Boeoti.v  on  the  .Asopus,  10  stadia  S.  of  Thebes,  on 
the  road  to  Plataea.  The  adjective  Poinituiet  (sing. 
Potnias)  is  an  epithet  frequently  given  to  the 
mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucus  of  Potniae. 
[Qlaucus,  No.  1.] 
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Pnaapa.  [Phraata.] 

PTMtlos  (ripcUriOf:  Boryas  or  J\fsskakoi-Sm)y 
a river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowing 
into  the  Hellespont,  N.  of  Abydus. 

Praenesti  (Praeoestinos;  PaUslrwa),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  towns  of  lAtium,  was  situated  on 
a steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Rome, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a road,  called  Via 
Praenestiiia  It  was  probably  a Pelasgic  city,  but 
it  claimed  a Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Teleg^uii,  the  son  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  strongly  fortified  by  nattire  and  by  art,  and 
frequently  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans. 
Together  wi;h  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a later  period  mode  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  here  that  the  younger 
Marios  t4>ok  refuge,  and  wras  for  a considerable  time 
besieged  by  Sulla's  troops.  Praeneste  possessed  a 
very  celebrated  and  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna, 
wri^  an  oracle,  which  is  often  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Pnenestinoe  sortos.  It  also  had  a temple 
of  Juno,  la  consequence  of  its  lofty  situation  Pne* 
neste  was  a cool  and  healthy  residence  in  the 
great  heats  of  summer  (/yiyUum  PratnssU^  Her. 
Camu  iii.  4.  22),  and  was  therefore  much  fee- 
quented  at  that  season  by  the  wealthy  Romans. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  some  other 
antiquities  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Paiestrina. 

Praetoa  (npeuber : npaI#iot),  an  inland  town 
in  the  K of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eteocretes, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  neighbooriDg  town  of 
Uierspytna. 

Praatdrla  Auiputa.  [AuausTA,  No.  4.] 

Prfta  (npat,  gen.  nporrdr : npdrrer),  a town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  W.  of  the  district  Phtbiotis,  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  Mu  Narthaeius. 

Pmslae  {UpatruU:  npatrisds).  L Or  PraoXa 
(IlpM’ia),  a town  of  the  Eleuthero-laconcs,  on  the 
K.  coast  of  Laconia,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war.  »2.  (J*ras»),  a demus  in  Attica,  S. 
of  Stiria,  belonging  to  the  tribe  PandionU,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Praslaa  Lacni  (npatrids  : Takino\  a 
lake  in  Thrace  between  the  511^01100  and  Nestus, 
and  near  the  Strrmonic  gulf  with  silver  mines  in 
the  neighbourho^. 

Pra^Pra«^andParrhMU(np(i<rio(;  San- 
scrit, Prachinas,  i.  e.  peo^e  0/  Uta  E.  cosafryX  & 
great  and  powerful  people  of  Lidia  on  the  Ganges, 
governed  at  the  time  of  Seleucus  I.  by  king 
Sanokocottus.  Their  capital  city  wait  Pali- 
bothra  {PcUho)  ; and  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have  embraced  tlie  whole  valley  of  tho 
upper  Ganges,  at  least  as  far  down  as  that  ciQr- 
At  a later  time  the  monarchy  declined,  10  that  in 
Ptolemy  we  only  find  the  name  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a small  district,  called  Prasiaca 
(Xlpcurioir^)  about  the  river  Soa. 

Frasodis  Mare  (npo4ra»df}s  ^dxacaa  or  asA* 
Vos),  the  S.W.  part  of  tho  Indian  Ocean,  about 
the  promontory  Prasum. 

Frasom  (Ilpctcrov  impvrfipiov : C.  Dtlgado\  a 
promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  in  10^''  S. 
lat,  appears  to  have  been  the  S.-most  point  tu 
which  the  ancient  knowledge  of  this  coast  ex- 
tended. 

Prattiias  (nporirasX  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whose  combined  efforts  brought 
the  art  to  its  perfection,  was  a native  of  PhiiMs, 
and  was  therefore  by  birth  a Dorian.  It  is  not 
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stated  At  what  time  he  went  to  Athens ; but  be  was 
older  than  Choerilus  and  younger  than  AeKhylus, 
with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize, 
about  u.  c.  500.  The  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
art,  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas,  wns  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama.  His 
lays  were  much  esteemed.  Praliuas  also  rankl'd 
igh  among  the  lyric,  as  well  as  the  dramatic 
poets  of  his  age.  He  may  perhaps  be  considered 
to  hare  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  the 
honour  of  founding  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy- 
rambic  poetry. 

Praxagdras  (Tlpa{a7dpat),  a celebrated  phy- 
sician, was  a native  of  the  island  of  Cot,  and  lived 
in  the  4th  century  B.  c.  He  belonged  to  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Doginatici,  and  was  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. 

Praxlaa  (IT/>a{las),  an  Athenian  sculptor  of 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic  school 
of  Calamis.  commenced  the  execution  of  the  statues 
in  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  but  died  while  he  was  still  engag^  upon 
the  work.  His  date  may  be  placed  about  B.c. 
448,  and  onwards. 

Ptazldlca  (I1pa{i8i'in;),  i.  e.  the  goddess  who 
carries  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches  that 
justice  it  done  to  men.  When  Menelaus  arrived 
in  Laconia,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he  set  up  a 
statue  of  Praxidice  near  Oytheum,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  off  Helen,  had 
founded  a sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  Near 
Haliartus,  in  Boeotia,  we  meet  with  the  worship 
of  Praxidicae,  in  the  plural : they  were  here  called 
daughters  of  Oxyges,  and  their  names  were  Alal- 
comenio,  Thelxinoeo,  and  Aulia.  In  the  Orphic 
poets  Praxidice  seems  to  be  a surname  of  Perse- 
phone. 

Praxilla  (n/>d{iXAa),  of  Sicyon,  a lyric  poetess, 
who  flourished  abont  B.  C.  450.  and  was  one  of  the 

9 poetesses  who  were  distmguished  as  the  Lyric 
Muses.  Her  scolia  were  among  the  roost  cele- 
brated compositions  of  that  species.  She  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyiic  poetry,  but  there  were 
also  traces  of  Aeolic  influence  in  her  rhythms,  and 
even  in  her  dialect 

Praxiph&nef  ( a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, a native  either  of  Mytilene  or  of  Rhodes, 
was  a pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  lived  abont  B.  c. 
322.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pupils.  Praxiphanes  paid  especial  attention  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  named  along 
with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the 
science  of  grammar. 

PrazlUles  (npa^iTfXnr),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both  a 
statuary  in  bronze  and  a sculptor  in  marble.  We 
know  nothing  of  bis  personal  history,  except  that 
be  was  a citizen,  if  not  a native,  of  Athens,  and 
that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  city.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.c.  364  and  onwards.  Praxiteles  stands, 
with  Scopos,  At  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school, 

10  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  Attic 
school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting  those  sub- 
lime impersonations  of  divine  majesty,  in  which 
Phidias  bad  been  so  inimitably  successful,  Praxi- 
teles was  unsurpassed  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
softer  beauties  of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the 
female  figure.  The  most  celebrated  work  of  Pra- 
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xitelei  was  his  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
which  was  distinguished  from  other  statues  of  the 
goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cnidians,  who  pur- 
chased it  It  was  always  esteemed  the  roost  per- 
fectly beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the  goddess. 
Many  made  the  voyage  to  Cnidus  expressly  to  be- 
hold it  So  highly  did  the  Cnidians  themselves 
esteem  their  treasure,  that  when  King  Nicomedes 
oiTered  them,  as  the  price  of  it,  to  pay  otf  the  whole 
of  their  heavy  public  debt,  they  preferred  to  en- 
dure any  suffering  rather  than  part  with  the  work 
which  gave  their  city  its  chief  renown.  It  was 
afterwards  carried  to  C<’nstantinopIe,  w'bera  it 
perished  by  Are  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Praxi- 
teles modelled  it  from  a favourite  courtezan  named 
Phryne,  of  whom  also  he  made  more  than  one  por- 
trait statue.  Another  of  the  celebrated  works  of 
Praxiteles  was  his  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  pre- 
served at  Thespioe,  where  it  was  dedicated  by 
Phryne ; and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  w'hich  she  became  possessed  of  it 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Phryne  whichever 
of  his  works  she  might  choose,  but  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  bis  own  opinion, 
w'As  the  best.  To  discover  this,  she  sent  a slave 
to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a Are  had  broken  out  in  his 
bouse,  and  that  moat  of  bis  works  had  already 
perished.  On  hearing  this  message,  the  artist 
rushed  out  exclaiming  that  all  his  toil  was  lost  if 
the  Are  had  touched  his  Satyr  or  his  Eros.  Upon 
this  Phryne  confessed  the  stratagem,  and  chose  the 
Eros.  This  statue  u*as  removed  to  Rome  bj 
Caligula,  restored  to  Thespiae  by  Claudius,  and 
carried  bock  by  Nero  to  Romei  where  it  stood  in 
Pliny's  time  in  the  schools  of  Octavia,  and  it  Anally 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  that  building  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Praxiteles  had  2 sons,  who 
were  also  distinguished  sculptors,  Tiroorchus  and 
Cephisodotus. 

Praxltli4a  (npofiflca),  daughter  of  Phrasimus 
and  Diogenlo,  waa  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  and 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pnndonia,  Motion,  Orneus, 
Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia. 

Preciini,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Prelins  lAotU  (Lapo  di  Castifflione\  a lake  in 
Etruria  near  the  coast,  near  the  N.  end  of  which 
w'as  a small  island. 

Pn^wsintliiu  (np€ir4(n»'flor),  one  of  the  smaller 
Cyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

Pliamidos,  that  is,  a son  of  Priam,  by  which 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helenus  Dciphobus,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Priam,  are  frequently  called. 

Prtix&os  (npiofior),  the  ihmous  king  of  Troy,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a son  of 
Laomedon  and  Stiy'mo  or  Placio.  His  original 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarces,  i.  e.  ^ the 
swift-footed,"  which  was  changed  into  Prianms, 
^ the  ransomed  " (from  wpio/iai),  because  he  w'as 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Laomedon  and  was  ran- 
somed by  his  lister  Hesione,  after  be  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Hercules.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  Arst  married  to  Arisbe,  the  daughter  of 
Merops,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Aesa- 
ciis  ; but  afterwards  he  gave  up  Arisbe  to  ilyrta- 
cus,  and  married  Hecuba,  by  whom  he  had  the 
following  children : Hector,  Alexander  or  Paris, 
Dciphobus,  Helenus,  Pommon,  Polites,  Antiphus, 
Hipponous,  Polydorus,  Tro'ilut,  Creusa,  Land  ice, 
Polyxesia,  and  Cassandra.  By  other  women  he 
had  a great  many  children  besides.  According  to 
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the  Homeric  tradition,  he  vms  the  father  of  50 
sons,  19  of  whom  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to 
whom  others  add  on  equal  number  of  daughters. 
In  the  earlier  port  of  his  reigtu  Priam  is  said  to 
have  supported  the  Phrygians  in  their  war  against 
the  Amazons.  When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the 
Trojan  coast  Priam  was  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  took  no  active  part  in  tlie  war.  Once  only 
did  he  venture  upon  the  held  of  battle,  to  concinde 
the  agreement  respecting  the  single  combat  be- 
tween Paris  and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of 
Hector,  Priam,  accompanied  by  Hermes,  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  ntnsom  his  son's  body  for  bu- 
rial and  obtained  it.  His  death  is  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  is  related  by  later  poets-  When 
the  Greeks  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  put  on  his 
armour,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  against 
the  enemy,  but  he  was  pres*ailed  on  by  Hecuba  to 
take  refiige  with  herself  and  her  daughters,  as  a 
tuppliant  at  the  altar  of  Zeus.  While  he  was 
tarrying  in  the  temple,  bis  son  PoHtes^  pursued 
by  Pyrrhus,  rushed  into  the  sacred  spot,  and  ex- 
pired at  the  feet  of  his  &tber,  whereupon  Priam, 
overcome  with  indignation,  hurled  his  spear  with 
feeble  hand  againat  Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith 
killed  by  the  latter.-*  Virgil  mentions  (Aen,  v. 
664)  another  Priam,  a aon  of  Polites,  and  a 
grandson  of  king  Priam. 

PriaiuiLl  (T}piar<ros:  IT/xaivicdf), 

a town  in  Crete  on  the  & coast,  S.  of  Lyctns, 
confounded  by  Strabo  with  Praesua. 

PxUpiii  (npfawof),  ton  of  Dionysus  and  Aphro- 
dite. It  is  aaid  that  Aphrodite,  who  was  in  love 
noth  Dionysus,  wont  to  meet  the  god  on  his  return 
from  Indio,  but  soon  abandoned  him,  and  proceeded 
to  Laropsacua  on  tbe  Hellespont,  to  give  birth  to  the 
child  of  the  god.  Hera,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  conduct,  caused  her  to  give  birth  to  a child  of 
extreme  ugliness,  who  was  named  Priapus.  The 
earliest  Greek  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do 
not  menUon  this  divinity ; and  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  he  was  honoured  with  divine  worship. 
He  was  worshipped  more  especially  at  Ijampsacus 
on  the  Hellespont,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
HelUspontiaau.  He  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
moter of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  ani- 
mals connected  wkh  an  agricnltnral  life  ; and  in 
this  capacity  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
fiocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  of 
all  garden  pi^uce,  and  even  of  fishing.  Like 
other  divinities  presiding  over  agricultural  pursuits, 
he  was  believ^  to  be  possessed  of  prophetic 
powers,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  plural. 
As  Priapus  had  many  attributes  in  common  with 
other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphict  identified  him 
with  their  mystic  ^onysus,  Hermes,  Helios,  &c. 
The  Attic  legends  connect  Priapus  with  such  sen- 
sual and  licentious  beings  as  Conisalus,  Orthancs, 
and  Tychon.  In  like  manner  be  was  confounded 
by  the  Italians  with  Mutunus  or  Muttunus,  the 
personification  of  the  fructifying  power  in  nature. 
The  tocriiices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields,  of  milk, 
honey,  cakes,  rams,  asses,  and  fishes.  He  was  re- 
presented in  can*ed  images,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
hermae,  carrying  fruit  in  his  garment,  and  either 
a sickle  or  cornucopia  in  his  hand.  The  hermae 
of  Priapus  in  Italy,  like  those  of  other  rustic  divi- 
nities, were  usually  painted  red,  whence  the  god 
is  called  ruber  or  rubicumiut. 

Pri&pua  (Ilpiawof,  Ion.  npirjirot ; npiamfvdi : 
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KarabfHt^  Rq>),  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  Propontii, 
E.  of  Parinm,  with  a small  but  excellent  harbour. 
It  was  a colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Phiapus.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Pri&pia  {Tlpiawls)  and  Priapdnd 

FrifinS  (TTpM7Pi7:  Tlpatyebs,  Tlpi^vior:  PriSneus, 
pi.  Pritiaenses:  Ru.X  one  of  the  12  Ionian 

cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  tbe 
N.W.  corner  of  Caria,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  MycaJe, 
and  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Sinus  Latinicus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Neleid 
Aepytus,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeans,  from 
whom  it  was  also  called  Ko3^^.  It  stood  originally 
on  the  seashore,  and  had  2 harbours  and  a small 
fleet,  but  the  change  in  the  coast  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Maeander  left  it  some  distance  in- 
land. It  was  of  much  religioua  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panionian  festival  on  M.  Mycale, 
at  which  the  people  of  Priene  took  precedence  in 
virtue  of  their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of 
those  of  Helice  in  Greece  Proper.  Tbe  city  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Bias. 

Priferatim,  a town  of  the  Vestini  on  the  E. 
coast  of  central  Italy. 

Primus,  K.  Ant^ua,  a native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  forffcry  (Jaleum)  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  expelled  the  senate  of  which  he 
was  a member,  and  was  banished  from  the  city.. 
After  the  death  of  Nero  (6H),  he  was  restored  to* 
his  former  rank  by  Oall^  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  7th  legion,  which  was  stationed 
in  Pannonia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  gene- 
rals in  Europe  who  declared  in  favour  of  Ves- 
puian ; and  he  rendered  him  the  most  important 
services.  In  conjunction  with  the  governors  of 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  Italy,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Vitellian  arnty  at  Bedri- 
acum,  and  took  Cremona,  which  he  allowed  bis 
soldiers  to  pillage  and  destroy.  He  afterwards 
forced  his  way  into  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Vitellian  troops,  and  had 
the  government  of  the  city  till  the  arrival  of  Mu- 
ciamu  from  Syria.  [Mucianvs,  No.  2.]  We 
learn  from  Martial,  who  was  a friend  of  Antonius 
Primus,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  accession  of 
Tri^n. 

rrijeUniU,  a Roman  gnunmarian,  snrnamed 
Ch«Mnieiin'«, either  because  he  was  born  at  Caesarea, 
or  educated  there.  He  flourished  about  a.  d.  450,. 
and  taught  grammar  at  Constantinople.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  grammatical 
knowledge,  of  which  he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his^ 
w’ork  on  the  subject, entitled  ConDnen/anoram  yrom- 
maiieorum  Libri  oddre^d  to  his  friend 

and  patron,  the  consul  Julianus.  Other  titles  are, 
how*erer,  frequently  given  to  it.  The  first  16  books 
treat  upon  tbe  eight  parts  of  speech  recognised  by* 
the  ancient  grammarians,  letters,  syllables,  Ac. 
The  last  2 books  arc  on  syntax.  This  treatise 
soon  became  the  standard  work  on  Latin  grammar, 
and  in  the  epitome  of  Rabanus  Maurus  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation.  The  other  works  of 
PriKianus  still  extant  are:  — 1.  A grammatical 
catechism  on  12  lines  of  the  Aeneid,  manifestly 
intended  as  a school  book.  2.  A treatise  on 
accents.  3.  A treatise  on  the  symbols  used  to  de- 
note numbers  and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  num- 
bers. 4.  On  the  metres  of  Terence.  5.  A trans- 
lation of  the  UpoyvtivdfTpara  {Praumercitammta) 
of  Hermogenes.  6.  On  the  declensions  of  nouna 
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7.  A poem  on  the  emperor  AnaetMiofl  in  313 
hexameters,  with,  a preface  in  22  iambic  linea. 

8.  A piece  D«  ti  MfnnrU^  in  verse. 

9.  An  Epitome  pkaenommom^  or  De  Sideribiu^  in 
verse.  1 0.  A free  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of 
Dionysius  in  14*27  lines,  manifestly  made  for  the 
initroction  of  youth.  1 1.  A couple  of  epigrams. 
The  beet  edition  of  Pritcianus  is  by  Krehl,  Lipa. 
1819 — 20,  2 Tolf.  8to. 

Priaei&mu,  Theoddnu,  a physician,  and  a 
pupil  of  Vindicianoi,  lived  in  the  4 th  century  after 
Christ.  He  is  rappooed  to  have  Ii^'od  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
af  Archiater.  He  is  the  author  of  a Latin  work, 
entitled,  Kerum  Modicarmm  IMiri  Quaimor,  pub- 
Kthed  in  1532,  both  at  Stnuburg  and  at  llaMl 

Pritctii  * Rycamine  hisUM’ian,  was 

a native  of  Panium  in  'I'hraoe,  and  >>*as  one  of  the 
nnbassadors  eent  by  Theodoeius  the  Younger  to 
Attila,  A.  0.  44.V  He  died  abont  471.  Priscus 
wrote  an  account  of  his  emhaMy  to  Auila, 
enriched  by  digressions  on  life  and  reign  of 
that  king.  The  work  was  in  8 books,  but  only 
fragments  of  it  hare  corns  dorn'o  to  us.  Priscus 
was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  historian,  and  his 
style  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pure.  The  frag- 
ments are  published  with  those  of  Dexippus  ai^ 
others,  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  tbe  Bonn  Col- 
lection of  the  Byzantines,  1829,  8vo. 

Priaeos,  Heltrldltu,  son-in-bw  of  Thrasea  Poe- 
tns,  and,  like  him,  distingni^ed  by  his  love  of 
virtue,  philosophy,  and  lilxrty.  He  was  quaestor 
in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  tribune  of 
the  plebs  a.  d.  56.  When  Thrasea  w*as  put  to 
death  by  Nero  (66),  Priscus  was  banished  from 
Italy.  He  w*as  recalled  to  Rome  by  Galba  (68) ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  freedom  of  speech  and 
love  of  independence,  ho  was  again  banished  by 
Vespasian,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  order  of  this  emperor.  His  life  was 
written  by  Herennius  Senecio  at  the  request  of  his 
widow  Fnnnm  ; and  the  tyrant  Domituin,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  work,  subUqucntly  put  Senecio  to 
death,  and  sent  Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a 
•on,  Helviditts,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Doniiuan. 

Pritotia,  ServiUui.  Tho  Prisd  were  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  Sen’ilia  gens,  and  hiled  the 
highest  offices  of  tbe  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  They  also  bore  the  agnomen  of 
Structns,  which  is  always  appended  to  their  name 
in  the  Fasti,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Fide- 
nas,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Ser\ilins  Pris- 
ens  Stmetuj,  who  took  Fldenae  in  bis  dictatorship, 
B.  c.  435,  and  which  was  also  borne  hy  hU  de- 
scendants. 

Priseiit,  Tarquiaiui.  [TAUQOiNtra.] 

PriTentum  ^pritemaa,-fttis:  Piptmo),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium  on  the  river  Amosenus,  be- 
onged  to  the  Volscians.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Homans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a colony. 

ProaerSaltis  (TTpooipfs’ior),  a teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, WRs  a native  of  Armenia,  and  was  born  about 
A.  D.  276.  He  first  studied  at  Antioch  under 
Clpian,  and  afterwards  at  Athens  under  Julianns. 
He  became  at  a later  time  the  chief  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a very  high  repu- 
tation. He  died  368,  in  bis  92ud  year. 

Prfibalinthtia  (ripo€dA<*«6of : ripoga\f<riot),  a 
dmus  in  Attica,  S-  of  Manthou,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Paiidionis. 
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Probat&  (tlpodoTi'a),  a river  of  Boeotia,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  territory  of  Tracbin,  and 
receiving  its  tributary  the  Hercyna,  flowed  into 
the  lake  Copais. 

PrSboi,  AmUIui.  [Nbpos,  Coknujus.] 

Frbbot,  M.  AtuSUtui,  Homan  emperor  a.ou 
276 — 282,  was  a native  of  Sirminffl  in  PanBonia, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  military  abilitiea. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Tacitus  governor 
of  the  o'hole  East,  and,  upon  the  death  of  that  sove- 
reign, the  purple  was  forced  upon  his  aeceptanoe 
by  tbe  armies  of  Syria.  The  down  Cali  of  Floriaiina 
speedily  removed  hisonlyrivai  (FloeianusJ,  and 
he  was  eothasiastically  hailed  by  the  united  voice 
of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  legions.  The 
reign  of  Probus  preeents  a series  of  the  most  bril- 
liant achierements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians 
on  the  firontiers  of  Gaol  and  lllyricum,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  down 
the  reWUions  of  Satumions  at  Alexandria,  and  of 
IVocolas  and  Bonosas  in  Oauh  But,  after  crush- 
ing all  external  and  internal  foes,  he  was  killed  at 
Sinnium  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  bad  risen  in 
mutiny  against  him,  becaote  he  had  emploTed 
them  in  laborious  public  worka.  Probns  was  as 
just  and  virtuous  as  he  was  warlike,  and  it  de- 
servedly regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  beat 
of  the  Roman  emperors, 

PrSbos,  YhUnnt.  1.  Of  Berytua,  a Roman 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  To 
this  Probus  we  may  assign  those  annotattou 
on  Terence,  from  which  flngmcnta  are  qneted  in 
the  Scholia  on  tbe  dramatist-*2.  A Roman  gram- 
marian, flourished  some  yean  before  A.  GeUius,  and 
thereibre  about  the  begirming  of  the  2nd  century. 
He  the  author  of  eomsaeataries  on  V irgil,  arid 
possessed  a copy  of  a portion  at  least  of  the 
Georgies,  which  bad  been  corrected  by  the  hand  of 
tbe  poet  bimsell  These  are  the  eommeDtaries  so 
frequently  ehod  by  Serrius ; but  the  Seiolia  in 
Bucoiica  W (Joorpea^  now  extant,  under  tiw  name 
of  Probus,  belong  to  a much  later  period.  This 
Probus  aws  probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Per- 
•ius,  commonly  ascribed  to  Suetonius. — There  is 
extant  a work  upon  grammar,  in  2 hooks,  catiiled 
M.  Vmlerii  PnAi  Orammatieao  ; bnt 

this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  either  of 
the  preceding  grsimnarians.  U is  pabJbhed  in  tbe 
coUectioM  ^ Putschius,  Hamiov.  160.5,  and  of 
Lindcmana,  Lips.  18S1. 

Praeas,  one  of  the  flibulous  kings  of  Alba  Longa, 
succeeded  Aventinua,  and  reigned  23  years : be  was 
the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amalias. 

Prdchjfta  (/*roado),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  near  the  promoDtorr  Mismum,  is  said 
to  have  been  tom  away  by  an  earthquake  either 
from  this  promontory  or  the  neighboariog 
island  of  Pithecasa  or  Aenaria. 

Proclea  (npocAnt),  one  of  the  twin  sons  of 
Aristoderons.  For  details  see  EuavsTHKNis. 

Praelna  (npdxXor),  samaraed  Diadodnu  (AuU 
dox^O*  tbe  Boocemor,  from  his  being  regarded  as  the 
genuine  succeosor  of  Plato  in  doctrine,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Neoplatonic  school, 
lie  was  boro  at  Bysanimm  a.  n.  412,  but  was 
broDght  up  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  his 
parents  belonged,  and  which  Proclus  himself  re- 
garded as  hn  native  |dacc.  He  studied  at  Alexan- 
dria under  Olympiodorus,  and  afierwnrds  at  Athens 
under  Plutorchus  and  Syrianus.  At  an  eariy  ago 
hie  philosophical  attainments  attracted  tho  atteo- 
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tioo  and  admiration  of  bit  contcmpornriet.  He  had 
written  hit  commentarf  on  the  Timaem  of  Plato, 
at  well  at  many  other  treatiaet  by  hit  *28ih  year. 
On  the  death  of  Syrianut  Proclut  tacceeded  him 
in  bit  ftchooL,  and  inherited  from  him  the  boiiie  in 
which  he  resided  and  taoirbt.  Mariimt  in  his 
lift  of  Procliit  recordi,  with  iiitenie  admiration,  the 
perfectiofi  to  which  hit  matter  attained  in  all  tir> 
tae«.  The  bighett  of  tbete  yirtuet  were,  in  the 
eaUmation  of  Mariniit«  those  of  a porifyins  and 
aacetic  kind.  From  animal  food  be  alrooet  totally 
abttained  ; butt  and  vigils  be  obeerved  with  »cru- 
polout  exactitude.  The  reyerence  witii  witicb  he 
noDoiired  the  tun  and  moon  would  teem  to  have 
been  unbounded.  He  celebrated  tU  the  impor* 
Unt  jeligieut  feativaU  of  every  nation,  himtelf 
oemfosiitg  hymns  in  honour  not  only  of  Grecian 
deities,  but  of  thoee  of  other  natioiit  alto.  Nor 
were  departed  heroes  and  philoeophect  excepted 
fram  tbit  religious  veneration  ; and  be  even  per- 
lonned  sacred  rites  in  honour  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  entire  human  race.  It  was  of  course 
not  surprising  that  such  a man  should  be  favoured 
with  various  upparitiuns  and  mimculous  interposi> 
tions  of  the  gods.  He  used  to  tell  bow  a god  bad 
once  appean^  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of 
the  city.  But  the  still  higher  grade  of  wbot,  in 
the  language  of  the  school,  was  termed  the  ihenrgic 
virtue,  he  attained  by  his  profound  meditations  on 
the  eraclra,aiid  the  Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries, 
into  the  profound  secrets  of  which  he  was  initiated 
by  Asciepigenia,  the  daughter  of  Plutorcbus,  who 
alone  was  in  ccMUplete  possession  of  the  tbeurgic 
knowledge  and  di^pline,  which  liad  descended  to 
her  from  the  great  Nestorius.  Uo  probted  so  much 
by  her  instructions,  os  to  be  able,  according  to 
Jdarinus,  to  call  down  rain  in  a time  of  drought,  to 
stop  on  earthquake,  and  to  procure  the  imaiediata 
intervention  of  Aeeculapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of 
his  friend  Archiados.  Proclus  died  a.  d.  -485. 
During  the  last  a years  of  his  life  he  had  become 
•uperaunuoted,  liis  strength  having  been  exhausted 
by  his  fastings  and  other  ascetic  practices.  As  a 
philosopher  Froclus  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity 
among  his  contempofaries  and  snccessors ; but  bis 
philosophical  system  is  cboractcrised  by  vagueness, 
mysikisiB,  and  wont  of  good  sense,  ile  professed 
tbu  bis  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of 
his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing 
which  he  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  everything 
in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the 
mystical  theology  of  Orpheus>  He  wrote  a ■epa' 
rate  work  on  ike  coincidence,  of  the  doctrines  of 
Orpheus,  Pythoffoias,  and  Plato.  It  was  in  much 
the  some  spirit  tuit  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
'the  h»gicol  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fsnciful 

rulaiiuns  of  Neoplatonic  mysticism.  Sercial  uf 
works  of  Proclus  are  still  extant  The  rauat 
important  of  them  consist  of  Commentaries  on 
Plato,  a treatiso  on  various  theolog  ical  and  philo- 
sophical subjects.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Cousin  (Paris,  6 vois. 
8vo.  1820 — iB'JT)  contains  the  following  treatises 
of  Proclus  : — On  Providence  and  Fate  ; On  Ten 
Doubts  about  Providence ; On  the  Nature  of 
Evil ; a Conuneiiiary  on  the  Alcibiades,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  Pansenides.  The  other  prin- 
cipal works  of  Proclus  are  : — On  the  Theology  of 
Plato,  in  ti  books ; Theological  Elements ; a Com- 
mentary on  the  Timoeus  of  Plato ; hve  Hymns  of 
OB  Orphic  character  Bevsnl  of  these  have  been 
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tnuislatrd  into  Rnclish  by  Thoouu  Taylor.  Pro. 
clus  wot  also  a distinguislied  mathematician  and 
prammanan.  His  CoDimentaries  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
are  still  extant. 

Proene  (Hpoimi),  daughter  of  king  Pandton  of 
Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is  given 
under  Terecs. 

Proooiuiteus  (ITpoadrr^os,  or  npourdwr^cror 
i.  e.  Fttwu-idaxd^  5/amioru),an  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontis which  takes  from  it  its  modern  name  (5m  oj 
Murmara)  otf  the  N.  coast  of  Mysia,  N.W’.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyziciis  or  Dolionia.  The  Utter  was 
also  called  Proconnetus  from  vpo{  {/aten)  because 
it  was  a favourite  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning 
season,  whence  it  was  also  called  RlapitOnncstUi 
(’EAa^wiTe'at,  i.  e.  <iorr>i>hiiu/);  and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Prt^ 
cniincsQs.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  its  marblei 
and  bonce  its  modem  name.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  Ann^TBAS. 

Proodplns  (Ilpofriiyjof).  1.  A native  of  Cilicia, 
and  a relative  of  the  emperor  Julian,  served  with 
distinction  under  Constoiuios  II.  and  Julian. 
Having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Jovian  and  of 
bis  SQcccsew  Valent,  Procopius  remained  in  con- 
cealment for  about  '2  years ; but  in  A.  o.  365  he 
warn  proclaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople,  while 
Volens  was  staying  at  Cacsnri'm  in  Cappadocia. 
Doth  parties  prepiu^  for  war.  In  the  following 
year  (366)  the  forces  of  Procopius  were  defeated 
in  2 great  battles.  Procopius  hioisvU  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Vaiens. 

£.  An  eminent  Byzantiiio  historian,  was  bom  at 
(Caesarea  in  Palestine  about  a.  d.  600.  He  went 
to  Constantinople  when  still  a yottng  man,  and 
there  obtained  so  much  distinction  os  on  advocate 
and  a professor  of  eloquence,  that  be  attracted  the 
auention  of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary  in  627.  In  this  capacity  Procopms  oc- 
oomponied  the  great  hero  on  bis  different  wort  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  being  frequently  csi-. 
ployed  in  oiate  businew  of  importance,  or  in  con- 
ducting military  expeditions.  Proespios  returned 
with  Belisarius  to  Constantinople  a little  before 
642.  His  eminent  talents  were  appreciated  by 
the  emperor  Jostinioii,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  illustris,  made  him  a senator,  and  in  562 
created  him  prelect  of  Cmiitantinofde.  Procopius 
died  about  the  suae  time  os  Justinian,  665. 
As  an  historian  Prucopiui  deservea  great  prnise. 
His  style  is  good,  formed  upon  clssvie  models, 
often  elegant,  and  generally  full  of  vigour.  His 
works  ore: — 1.  //isSsruif  (‘loroplai),  in  8 books  ; 
vix.  2 lA,  tWmoM  Bor,  containing  the  period 
from  408^  .^5S,  and  treating  more  fully  of  the  ait- 
thor't  ONvn  times  \ 2 On  the  War  icitA  tJie  TojKlafr, 
396 — 545  ; 4 On  iJta  OUAic  War^  or  properiy 
speaking,  only  3 hooka,  the  4th  (8th)  being  a sort 
uf  supplement  containing  various  matters,  and  going 
down  to  the  l>eginning  of  55.T  It  was  continued 
by  Agathias  till  569.  The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresUng  ; the  descriptiona  of  the  habits,  die.  of 
the  barbarians  ore  foithfal  and  done  in  a masterly 
stylo.  — 2.  On  iAe  Fnbiic  BmUitifft  erected  by 
Justinian  (Krttr/aara),  in  6 books.  A work  equally 
interesting  and  valuable  in  its  kind,  though  appa- 
rently loo  much  seasoned  with  flattery  of  the  em- 
peror.3.  Anecdata  (*Arcic8oTa),  a collection  of 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  witty  and  ideasant,  hat 
others  most  indocoat,  xufiseting  upon  Jostiniaa,  the 
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erapress  Theodora,  Beliiariiii,  and  other  eminent 
persona.  It  it  a complete  Chroniqiu  Sattuialruse  of 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  from  549  till  562. — 
4.  OndioneSf  probably  extracts  from  the  “ llistorv,” 
which  is  rather  overstocked  with  harangues  and 
speeches.  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Procopius  it  by  Dindorf^  Bonn,  3 vols.  8ro. 
1833-1838. 

Proeria  (npdxpts),  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and 
wife  of  Cephalus.  For  details  see  CarHALUs. 

Frocnutei  {TlpoKpouarns)^  that  is,  **  the 
Stretcher,''  a surname  of  the  famous  robber  Po- 
lypemon  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  tie  all  travel- 
lers who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a bed : if  they 
were  shorter  than  the  bed,  he  stretched  their  linilM 
till  they  were  of  the  same  length  ; if  they  were 
longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them  of  the  same 
size  by  cutting  off  some  of  their  limbs.  He  was 
slain  by  Theseus,  on  tho  Cepbissus  in  Attica.  The 
bed  of  Procrustes  is  used  proverbially  even  at  the 
present  day. 

C.  PrficUeltu,  a Homan  cques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks  {Oarvu 
ii.  2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  bis  4>roperty 
with  bis  brothers  (perhaps  cousins)  Caepio  and 
Murena,  who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  civil 
w*ars.  Proculeius  put  an  end  to  bis  life  by  taking 
gypsum,  when  suHcriiig  from  a disease  in  the 
atomach. 

PrSofilat,  the  jurist,  was  the  contemporary  of 
the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger,  who  w'as  probably 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  The  fact  that 
Procului  gave  his  name  to  the  school  or  sect  (/*ro- 
euliani  or  Procu^ani,  as  the  name  it  also  written), 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabiiiiani,  shows 
that  he  was  a jurist  of  note.  Proculus  is  often 
cited,  and  there  are  37  extracts  from  him  in  the 
Digest  from  his  8 books  of  Epistolae.  He  appears 
to  have  written  notes  on  Xjkbeo.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Proculus  is  the  Liclnius  Procului, 
who  was  Praefectus  Praetorio  under  Otha 

Proc&ltu,  JuBoa,  a Roman  senator,  is  said  in 
the  legend  of  Romulus  to  have  informed  the  sorrow- 
ing Roman  people,  after  the  strange  d>‘parturc  of 
their  king  from  the  world,  that  Romulus  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  appeared  to  him,  bidding 
him  tell  the  people  to  honour  him  in  future  as  a 
god  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 

Frddlcus  (IlpdSiicor),  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  a native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
subsequently  ; but  the  date  cannot  be  determined 
either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death,  ^rodicui  came 
frequently  to  Athens  on  the  public  buk'nest  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Clouds  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  B. c.  423  iind  4l4.  Prodicus 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Isocrates, 
and  he  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  So- 
crates (399).  Suidas  relates  that  Prodicus  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  as  a corrupter  of 
the  youth,  but  this  statement  sounds  very  sus- 
picious. He  is  mentioned  both  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon  with  more  respect  than  the  other  so- 
phists. Like  Protagoras  and  others  he  travelled 
through  Greece,  delivering  lectures  for  money, 
and  in  this  way  he  anuissed  a large  fortune. 
He  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct  use  of 
words.  We  have  the  substance  of  one  of  bis  lec- 
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tures  preserved  by  Xenophon  in  the  well-known 
fable,  called  “ The  Choice  of  Hercules."  When 
Hercules,  as  he  entered  upon  manhood,  was  upon 
the  point  of  choosing  bctw’een  virtue  and  vice, 
there  appeared  to  him  two  women,  the  one  of 
dignified  beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty, 
and  discretion,  the  other  of  a voluptuous  form,  and 
meretricious  look  and  dress.  The  latter  promised 
to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  WMthout  any  toil, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure.  The  other, 
while  she  reminded  him  of  his  ancestors  and  hia 
noble  nature,  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  tho 
gods  have  granted  nothing  really  beautiful  and 
good  without  toil  and  labour.  The  former  sought 
to  deter  him  from  the  path  of  virtue  by  urging  its 
di/hculties ; the  latter  impressed  upon  him  the 
emptiness  of  pleasure,  and  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness flowing  from  a life  of  virtue.  Thereupon 
Hercules  decided  in  frtvour  of  virtue. 

Prodma  (np4«pKa),  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  on  the  W.  slope 
of  M.  Korthacius,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Apidanus. 

Proetldea.  [Proktu&] 

Proetus  (nporrof),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisiua.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  2 brothers  for  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he  fled  to  lobates 
iu  Lycia,  and  mani^  Antea  or  Stheneboea,  the 
daughter  of  the  Utter.  With  the  assistance  of 
lobates,  Proetus  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and 
took  Tirvns,  which  was  now  fortified  by  the  Cy- 
clopes. AcrUius  then  shared  his  kingdom  with 
his  brother,  surrendering  to  him  Tirynt,  Midea 
and  the  coast  of  ArgoHi.  By  his  wife,  Proetus 
became  the  father  of  3 daughters,  Lysippe,  Iphi- 
no^  and  Iphiannssa,  who  are  often  mentioned 
under  the  general  name  of  Proetides.  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
they  were  stricken  with  madness,  the  cause  of 
which  is  differently  related.  Some  say  that  it 
was  a punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  Dio- 
nysus, because  they  bad  despised  his  worship  ; 
others  relate  that  they  were  driven  mad  by  Hera, 
because  they  presumed  to  consider  themselves  more 
handsome  than  the  goddess,  or  because  they  had 
stolen  some  of  the  gold  of  her  statue.  The  freniy 
spread  to  the  other  women  of  Argos  ; till  at  length 
Proetus  agreed  to  divide  his  kingdom  between 
Melampus  and  his  brother  Bias,  upon  the  fonner 
promising  that  he  would  cure  the  w'omcn  of  their 
madneu.  Melampus  then  chose  the  most  robust 
among  the  young  men,  gave  chase  to  the  mad 
women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and  drove 
them  ns  far  as  Sicyon.  During  this  pursuit,  Iphi- 
noc  died,  but  the  2 other  daughters  were  cured 
by  Melampus  by  means  of  purifications,  and  were 
then  married  to  Melampus  and  Bias.  The  place 
where  the  cure  was  effected  upon  his  daughters  it 
not  the  same  in  all  traditions,  some  mentioning 
the  well  Anigros,  others  the  fountain  Clitor  in 
Arcadia,  or  Ltui  in  Arcadia.  Besides  these  daugh- 
ters, Proetus  had ‘a  son,  Megapenthes.  When 
Bellerophon  came  to  Proetus  to  be  purified  of  a 
murder  which  he  had  committed,  the  wife  ofProe- 
tui  fell  in  love  with  him ; but,  as  Bellerophon 
declined  her  advances,  the  charged  him  before 
Proetus  with  having  made  improper  proposals  to 
her.  Proetus  then  sent  Bellerophon  to  lobates  in 
Lycia,  with  a letter  desiring  the  latter  to  murd«r 
Bellerophon,  [Dbllirophon.]  — According  to 
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Grid  {Met.  t.  238)  Acnsiut  was  expelled  from  hii  ' 
kingdom  by  Proetus  ; and  Perseus,  the  gnmdson  of  I 
Acrisius,  avenged  his  grandfather  by  turning  Proe>  { 
tus  into  stone  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa. 

PrSmitheat  (npo/ifr^euf),  son  of  the  Titan 
lapetus  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Me* 
noetiua,  and  Epimethens.  His  name  signiAes 
forethought,''  as  that  of  his  brother  Epimetheus 
denotes  **  afterthought**  Once  in  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  when  gods  and  men  were  disputing  with 
one  another  at  Mecone  (afterwards  Sicyon),  Pro- 
metheus, with  a view  of  deceiving  Zeus,  cut  up  a 
bull  and  divided  it  into  two  ports:  he  wrapped  up 
the  l>est  ports  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and 
at  the  top  he  placed  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  consisted 
of  the  bones  covered  with  fat.  When  Zeus  pointed 
out  to  him  how  badly  he  had  made  the  division, 
Prometheus  desired  him  to  choose,  but  Zeus,  in  his 
anger,  and  seeing  through  the  stratagem  of  Pro- 
metheus, chose  the  heap  of  bones  covert  with  the 
fat  The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by 
withholding  fire  from  mortals,  but  Prometheus 
stole  it  in  a hollow  tube  (rdp9i|{,  ftrula).  Zeus 
thereupon  chained  Prometheus  to  a pillar,  where 
an  eagle  consumed  in  the  daytime  his  liver,  which 
was  restored  in  each  soeceeding  night  Prome- 
theus was  thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture  ; but 
Hercules  killed  the  eagle  and  delivered  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  in  this  way  had 
an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  son  to  gain  immortal 
fsme.  Further  in  oeder  to  punish  men  Zeus  gave 
Pandora  as  a present  to  Epimetheus,  in  coose* 
quence  of  which  diseases  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind  befell  mortals.  [For  details,  see  Pandora.] 
This  it  an  outline  of  the  legend  about  Prometheus, 
as  contained  in  the  poems  of  Heuod.  — Aeschylus, 
in  his  trilogy  Promtthtua^  added  various  new  fea- 
tures to  this  legend.  Although  Prometheus  be- 
longed to  the  Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented 
by  AeKhylus  at  having  assisted  Zeus  against  the 
Titans.  But  when  Zeus  wanted  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  man,  whose  place  he  proposed  to 
fill  by  an  entirely  new  race  of  beings,  Prometheus 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  and  saved 
mankind  from  destruction.  Prometheus  further 
deprived  them  of  their  knowledn  of  the  future, 
and  gave  them  hope  instead,  lie  taught  them 
the  use  of  fire,  made  them  acquainted  with  ar- 
chitecture, astronomy,  mathematics,  writing,  the 
treatment  of  domestic  animals,  navigation,  medi- 
cine, the  art  of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  and 
all  the  other  arts.  But,  as  he  had  acted  in  all 
these  things  contrary  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  the  Utter 
ordered  Hephaestus  to  chain  him  to  a rock  in 
Scythia,  which  was  dons  in  the  presence  of 
Cratos  and  Bia,  two  minbters  of  Zeus.  Prome- 
theus, however,  still  continued  to  defy  Zeus,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  decree  of  fate,  by  which 
Zeus  was  destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son. 
As  Prometheus  steadfiutly  refused  to  rive  any 
explanation  of  this  decree,  Zeus  burled  him  into 
Tartarus,  together  with  the  rock  to  which  he  was 
chained.  Alter  the  Upse  of  a long  time,  Prome- 
theus returned  to  the  upper  world,  to  endure  a fresh 
course  of  suffering,  for  ne  was  now  fastened  to  Ml. 
Caucasus,  and  bis  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  as  re- 
Uted  in  the  Hesiodic  legend.  This  state  of  suffering 
was  to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  his  own  accerd, 
should  take  his  place,  and  descend  into  Tartarus 
for  him.  This  came  to  pass  when  Chiron,  who 
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had  been  incurably  wounded  by  an  arrow  of  Her- 
cules, desired  to  go  into  Hades;  and  Zeus  allowed 
him  to  supply  the  place  of  Prometheus.  Accord- 
ing to  Olliers,  however,  Zeus  himself  delivered 
Prometheus,  when  the  Titan  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Zeus  the  decree  of  fote, 
which  was  that,  if  he  should  become  by  Thetis 
the  father  of  a son,  that  son  should  deprive  him  of 
the  sovereignty.  There  was  also  a legend,  w hich 
related  that  Prometheus  had  created  man  out  of 
earth  and  wratcr,  either  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  hnman  race,  or  after  the  flood*  of  Deucalion, 
when  Zeus  is  said  to  have  ordered  him  and  Athena 
to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  winds  to 
breathe  life  into  them.  Prometheus  is  said  to 
have  given  to  men  a portion  of  all  the  qualities 
possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Hor.  Corw.  i. 
16.  13).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of  which  Pro- 
metheus formed  men  wras  shown  in  later  times 
near  Panopeus  in  Phocis.  — In  the  legend  of 
Prometheus,  he  often  appears  in  connection  with 
Athena.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
on  Mt.  Caucasus  for  the  criminal  Jove  he  enter- 
tained for  her : and  he  is  further  said,  with  her 
assistance,  to  have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
secretly  to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of 
Helios,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  fire  to  man. 
At  Athens  Prometheus  had  a sanctuary  in  the 
Academy,  from  whence  a torch-race  took  place  in 
honour  of  him. 

FrOmfina  (n^Mdra:  Ptirovac*  on  Mt  Pro- 
muia),  a mountain  fortress  in  the  mterior  of  Dal- 
matia. 

Prisapldes  (npoemrifoir),  an  Athenian,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is  enume- 
rated among  those  who  used  the  Pelasgic  letters, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician,  and  U 
cbaiRcterised  as  a graceful  composer  of  song. 

PrSnax  (npwra(),  son  of  Talaos  and  Lysi- 
inache,  brother  of  Adrastus  and  Eripbyle,  and 
father  of  Lycurgus  and  AmphitheSL  According 
to  some  traditions  the  Nemean  games  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Pronax. 

Proani  {Jl^rvot:  npomubr),  a town  on  the 
£.  coast  of  Cephallenia,  and  one  of  the  4 towns  of 
the  island. 

Prdnfimtu  of  Thebes,  son  of  Oeni- 

adat,  eras  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  auletic 
musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Alcibi^ea 
in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a new  tort  of  flute, 
the  compass  of  which  was  such,  that  mclodiea 
could  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the  3 modes  of 
music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian, 
for  each  of  which,  before  this  invention,  a separate 
flute  had  been  necessary. 

Prflnbus  (Hp^root),  son  of  Phegcus,  and  brother 
of  Agenor,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  slew 
Alcmaeon.  [Fof  details,  see  Aoxnor  and  Alo 

MAXON.] 

Prflnfiba,  a surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, describing  her  as  the  deity  pri'sidiog  over 
marriage. 

PrbpertSua,  Sex.  AorhUui,  the  Roman  poet, 
was  probably  bom  about  b.c.  51.  He  tells  ns 
that  be  was  a native  of  Umbria,  where  it  borders 
on  Etruria,  but  nowhere  mentions  the  exact  spot 
He  was  not  deKended  from  a family  of  any  dis- 
tinction (ii.  24.  37),  and  he  was  deprived  of  hit 
paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  division,  probably 
that  in  36,  after  the  Sicilian  war.  At  the  lima 
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of  tins  miBfortune  lie  bad  not  jet  aatitmed  the 
tcpa  virilisy  and  waa  therefore  under  16  rears 
of  a^\  He  had  already  loal  his  fislher,  who,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  was  one  of  the  rktinis  sacri- 
ficed after  the  taking  of  Perusia ; hut  this  notion 
does  not  rest  on  any  aatisfactniy  grounds.  We 
hare  no  account  of  Propertius's  education ; but 
from  one  of  bis  elegies  (iv.  1)  it  would  seem  that 
he  WAS  destined  to  be  an  adrocate,  but  abandoned 
the  pritf^ion  for  that  of  poetiy.  The  history  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  ns,  is  the  history 
of  his  amours,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  much  of  this 
is  fictioiL  He  began  to  write  poetry  at  a vevT 
early  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  productions  soon 
attracted  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Maecenaa, 
This  was  most  proliabiT  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antony  in  SO,  when  Propertius  w*as  about  21. 
It  was  probably  in  32  or  31,  that  Propertius  first 
became  acquainted  with  his  Cynthia.  She  was  a 
native  of  Tibur,  and  her  real  name  waa  Hostia. 
As  Propertius  (iii.  20.  8)  alludes  to  her  doefm 
neat,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a gimnd -daughter 
of  ilostius,  who  wrote  a poem  on  the  Histric  war. 
[HosTiuivj  She  seems  to  have  inherited  a con- 
siderable p(»tion  of  the  fismily  talent,  and  was 
henelf  a poetess,  besides  being  skilled  in  music, 
dancing,  and  needlework.  It  appears  tliot  Pro- 
pertius snhseqiKsitly  naarried,  pro^Uy  after  Cyn- 
thia's death,  and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the 
younger  Pliny  twice  mentions  Possienus  Paulus 
as  descended  from  him.  This  must  have  been 
through  the  female  line.  The  year  of  Propertins^ 
death  is  altogether  unknoum.  — Propertius  resided 
on  the  Ksquiline;,  near  the  gardens  of  llaeoeaas. 
He  seems  to  have  cultivated  the  friendship  of  his 
brother  poets,  as  Ponticus,  Bassos,  Grid,  and 
ethers.  He  mentions  Virgil  (ii.  34.  63)  in  a wa^ 
that  shows  he  bad  beard  parts  of  the  Aeneid  pn- 
vately  recited.  But  though  be  bekMiged  to  the 
circle  of  Maecenas,  he  never  once  mentions  Horace. 
He  is  equally  silent  about  Tibullus.  His  not  men- 
tioning Ovid  is  belt  explained  by  the  difference 
in  their  ages ; for  Ovid  alludes  more  tban  once  to 
Propertius,  and  with  evident  affection.  — > As  an 
elegiac  poet,  a high  rank  must  be  awarded  to 
Propertius,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a dis- 
puted point  whether  tlw  preference  should  be  given 
to  him  or  to  Tibullus.  To  the  modem  reader,  how- 
ever, the  elegies  of  Propertias  are  not  ne^y  so 
attractive  as  those  of  Tibulhis.  This  arises  partly 
from  their  obscurity,  but  in  a great  nwusure  also 
from  a certain  want  of  nature  in  them.  The  fault 
of  Propertius  was  too  pedantic  an  imitation  of  the 
Greeks.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  become  the 
Roman  Callimachus  (iv.  1.  63),  whom,  as  well  as 
Philctas  and  other  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets,  he 
made  his  model.  He  abounds  with  obscure  Greek 
myths,  as  well  ns  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and 
the  same  pedantry  infects  even  his  versification. 
Tibullus  g»*nerally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably, 
dote  their  pentameter  with  a word  contained  in  an 
lambic  foot ; Propertius,  especially  in  his  first  book, 
frequently  ends  with  a word  of  3,  4,  or  even  5 
syllables.  Tlie  best  editions  of  Propertius  are  by 
Burmann,  Utrecht,  1780;  by  Kuinod,  Leipsig, 
1804;  by  I^ehmann,  Leipsig,  1816;  and  by 
Hertsberg,  Halle,  1844,  1845. 

Propbthatia  (ripo^mna : piT>b.  PfaJtetwanm^ 
Kn.),  the  N.-most  city  of  Dnmgimia,  on  the  borders 
of  Asia,  was  probably  the  place  where  Pkilotas 
was  put  to  death. 
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Pripuatis  (^  npsworrft : S«a  of  Marmara\  bo 
called  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  Pootos 
(Ecsinus),  and  thus  more  fully  deecribed  as  i?  wph 
roD  ndrrcv  ro»  E^fGos  frcUactro,  and  **  VesC^ 
bulum  Ponti,**  is  the  smAll  sen  which  united  the 
Euxineand  the  Aegean  [Pantcs  Eu3:iNun]  and 
divides  Earope  (Thracia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and 
Bithynia).  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  running 
out  on  the  E.  into  2 deep  gulfs,  the  Sinus  Astace^ 
mis  {O.  of  Iwmid)  and  the  Sinns  Cianna  (G.  qT 
A/bdoNM),  and  containing  semnl  idands.  It  re- 
ceived the  waters  of  the  Rhtwdacus  and  other 
rivers  of  K.  Mysia  nod  W.  Bithynia,  ffowiag  from 

M.  Ida  and  Olympus;  and  several  important  Greek 
cities  stood  on  its  shorea,  ^ chief  of  which  were 
BvxAtfTicM'and  Hbraclxa  Pxrikthus  on  the 

N. ,  and  Crsiccja  on  the  S.  Its  length  is  calculated 
by  Herodotus  at  1400  stadia  (140  geog.  miles)  and 
its  greateat  breadth  at  500  stadia  (50  g.  m.)  which 
is  very  near  the  truth. 

Proeohluin.  [Ptlsvix.] 

PrdaarpTia,  (Pbrssnions.] 

PitMpalta  (rd  IlpdewaAra : npe<mU.Tior),  & 
demus  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  belouging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantia. 

Prosper,  a ccdelwatod  eocleakstwal  writer,  wua 
a native  of  Aqu^aua,  and  flonrisfaed  during  the 
firot  half  of  the  5th  century.  He  dietingui^ed 
himself  by  his  mimeront  writingt  iu  defence  of 
the  doctrines  of  At^stin  agaiust  the  attacks  of 
the  Semipelagians.  Many  of  his  theological  works 
are  extant ; and  there  are  alto  2 Chronicles  bear- 
ing hie  name : — 1.  Otromkam  OwsKfruu;  extending 
frra  A.  D.  37  0,  the  date  at  which  the  chronicle  of  Je- 
rome ends,  down  to  455,  the  events  being  arranged 
according  to  the  yeara  of  the  Reman  oonsula  VVe 
find  short  noticea  with  regard  to  the  Hosian  em- 
perors, the  Roman  biohopa,  and  political  occur- 
rences in  genmU  but  the  troubles  of  the  Church 
are  especially  dwelt  upon,  and  above  all  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy.  2.  Ckronieon  /mpendfe,  oompro- 
hended  within  the  same  limits  as  the  preceding 
(375 — 155),  but  the  compotntions  proceed  accord- 
tag  to  the  rears  of  the  Romaa  empewfs,  and  not 
according  to  the  ccnsula.  While  it  ^^rees  with 
the  Chrauicen  Ceoculare  in  hs  geaern)  plan,  it 
differs  from  it  ia  many  pmticulan,  especially  in 
the  very  brief  allusioiis  to  tbe  IMagiaa  contro- 
versy, and  in  the  Might,  almost  disrespectful  notices 
of  Augnstme.  Tbe  2nd  of  them  Chrooidee  was 
probably  not  written  by  Prosperr  of  Aqaitaok,  and 
w assigTied  by  most  critics  to  Prosper  Tiro,  who, 
it  it  imagined,  flourished  in  the  6th  century. 
There  are  likewise  several  poems,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  nuue  of  Prosper.  The 
best  edition  of  Prospefb  woiks  is  the  Benedictine, 
Paris,  171 1. 

Pr^tynma  (Tlpdeuiarat  npe^v^imuot),  on  an- 
cient town  of  Ar^is,  with  a temple  of  Hera,  N 
of  Argos, 

Prdta  (Tlpwra : Prois),  an  island  in  the  Pro 
pontit  near  Chalcedon. 

Prdthgfirms  (npwroydpas),  a celebrated  sophist, 
was  bom  at  AHdera,  in  Thrace,  probably  about 
B.  c.  480,  and  died  about  4 1 1,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
70  years.  It  is  said  that  Protagoras  was  once  a 
poor  porter,  and  that  the  skill  with  which  be  bad 
fastened  together,  and  poised  upon  his  shouldm, 
a Targe  bundle  of  wood,  attracted  die  attention  of 
Democritus,  who  coaceived  a liking  for  him,  took 
, him  under  hit  care,  and  iustract^  him  in  phi- 
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!o«opby.  Thii  \vrll-knoin'n  story,  howeter,  nppoars  | 
to  have  ariuTi  out  of  the  stnlenient  of  Aristotle,  | 
that  Protajfnraa  invente<l  a sort  of  porter’s  knot 
for  the  more  convenient  carrying  of  burdens.  In 
addition  to  which,  Protagoru  was  about  20  yean  | 
older  than  Democritus.  Protagoras  was  the  first ' 
who  called  himself  a sophist,  and  taught  for  pay  ; 
and  he  practised  his  profession  for  the  space  of 
40  years.  He  must  have  come  to  Athens  before 
B.  a 44.S,  since  he  drew  up  a code  of  lasrs  for  the  ; 
Thurians,  who  left  Athens  for  the  first  time  in  ^ 
that  year.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  colonists 
to  Thurii,  wc  are  not  mformed  ; but  at  the  time  | 
of  the  plague  (430)  we  find  him  again  in  Athens. 
Between  his  first  and  second  visit  to  Athens,  he  I 
had  s{>ent  some  lime  in  Sicily,  where  he  had  ac>  j 
quired  great  fame ; and  he  brought  with  him  to  | 
Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek  cities  , 
through  which  he  had  pasted.  His  instructions , 
wnv  to  highly  valued  that  he  sometimes  received 
100  minne  from  a pupil ; and  Plato  tars  that  Pro- , 
tagoras  made  more  money  than  Phidias  and  10 
other  sculptors.  In  411  he  was  accused  of  im- 
piety by  Pylhodonis,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
Hi«  impeachment  w*as  founded  on  his  bonk  on  the 
gods,  which  began  with  the  statement : **  Re- ; 
specting  the  gods,  I am  unable  to  know  whether  | 
they  exist  or  do  not  exist”  The  impeachment 
was  followed  by  his  banishment,  or,  ns  others 
aflirm,  only  by  the  burning  of  his  book.  Pro- 
tagoras wrote  a la:^  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  entitled  TVwtA  (’AX^^eta), 
and  On  the  fiodt  (Ospl  0«wr).  The  first  con- 
tained the  theory’  refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Thcae- 
tetus.  Plato  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  teaching 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  his  name. 
Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  the  rhetorical  art  By  way  of  practice  in  the 
art  he  w'as  accustomed  to  m^c  his  pupils  discuss 
Theses  (communes  loet) ; an  exerrise  which  is  also 
recommended  by  Cicero.  He  also  directed  his 
attention  to  language,  and  endeavoured  to  explmn 
difiicult  pa<5snges  in  the  poets. 

ProtifaBani  (nfXtfre^TiAaoc),  son  of  Iphichn  and 
Astyoche,  belonged  to  Phylace  in  Thessaly.  He 
is  called  Phyheius  and  PhyUtdiles^  either  from  his 
native  place,  or  from  his  being  a grandson  of  Phy- 
Ucut.  He  led  the  warriors  of  several  Thessalian 
places  against  Troy,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  w’as  killed  by  the  Trojans,  being  the 
first  w'ho  leaped  from  the  ships  upon  the  Trojan 
coast  Accordfng  to  the  common  tradition  he  was 
slain  by  Hector.  Proteailaus  is  most  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  the  strong  affection  existing 
between  him  and  his  wife  Laodamia,  the  daughter 
of  Acastus.  [For  details  see  Laodamia.]  His 
tomb  was  shown  near  Klcut,  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  where  a magnificent  teniple  was 
erected  to  him.  There  was  a belief  that  nymphs 
had  planted  elm-trees  around  his  grave,  whi^  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  sufficienlly  high  to  see 
Troy,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then  sprang  the 
n>ot<^  There  was  at.v>  a sanctuary  of  Protesilaus 
at  Phylace,  at  which  funeral  games  were  celebrated. 

Proteus  (npetfTfvj),  the  prophetic  old  man  of 
the  sea,  is  described  in  the  earliest  legends  as  a 
subject  of  Poseidon,  whose  flocks  (the  seals)  he 
tended.  According  to  Homer  ho  resided  in  the 
island  of  Phar<*s,  at  the  distance  of  one  day’s 
urney  from  the  river  Aegyptus  (Nile);  whereas 
irgil  phices  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Car- 
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pmhoa,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  At  midday 
Proteus  rose  fitnn  the  sen,  and  slept  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  whh  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  lying  around  him.  Any  one  wishing  to  learn 
from  him  the  future,  w-as  obliged  to  catch  hold  of 
him  at  that  time : as  soon  as  he  was  seized,  he 
assumed  every  possible  shape,  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  prophesying,  but  whenever  he  taw 
that  his  endeavonrs  were  of  no  avail,  be  resumed 
his  nsual  form,  and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing 
kis  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a daughter  Tdothea.  — Another  set 
of  traditions  describes  Protetu  as  a son  of  Poseidon, 
and  as  a king  of  Egypt,  who  had  two  sons,  Tele- 
gonus  and  Polrgonus  or  Tmolas.  Hit  Egvption 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Cetes,  for  which  the 
Greeks  substituted  that  of  Proteus.  His  wife  is 
called  Psamathe  or  Torone,  and,  besides  the  abom 
mentioned  sons,  ’nienclymenus  and  Theonoe  are 
likewise  called  his  children.  He  is  said  to  hare 
hospitably  received  Dionysus  during  his  wanderings. 
Hermes  brought  to  him  Helena  after  her  abduction, 
or,  according  to  others,  Proteos  himself  took  her 
ftum  Paris,  gave  to  the  lover  a phantom,  and  re- 
stored the  true  Helen  to  Menelaus  after  his  return 
from  Troy. 

ProtfigfinM  (Tlp<sToy4yris\  a celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a native  of  Caunnt,  in  Cnria,  a city 
subject  to  the  Rhodians,  and  flourished  B.C.  332 
— 300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost  entirely ; 
the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which  he  is  said  to 
hare  visited  is  Athens,  where  he  executed  one  of 
his  great  works  in  the  Propylaea.  Up  to  his  .50th 
year  be  is  said  to  have  lived  in  poverty  and  in 
comparative  obscurity,  supporting  himself  by  paint- 
ing ships,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  pictorial  devices.  His  fame 
had,  however,  reached  the  ear*  of  Apelles,  who, 
Rpon  visiting  Rhodes,  made  it  his  first  basinets  to 
seek  out  Protogencs . As  the  surest  way  of  making 
the  merits  of  Protogencs  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  Apelles  offered  him,  for  his  finished  works 
the  enormous  sum  of  .50  talents  and  thus 

led  the  Rhodians  to  understand  what  an  artist  they 
had  among  them.  Protogencs  was  distinguished  by 
the  cara  with  which  he  wronght  np  his  pictures. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  picture  of  Inlysus,  the 
tutelary  hero  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  7 years,  or  even,  according  to  another 
statement,  1 1 ; and  to  have  painted  it  4 times  over. 
This  picture  was  so  highly  prized  even  in  the 
artist's  lifetime  that  when  Demetrius  Poliotcetes 
was  using  every  effort  to  subdue  Rhodes,  ho  re- 
frained from  attacking  the  city  at  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  lost  he  should  injure  this  pictnra, 
which  had  been  placed  in  that  quarter.  There  is 
a celebrated  start*  about  this  picture,  relating  to  the 
accidental  production  of  one  of  the  most  effoctire 
parts  of  it,  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a tired  hound. 
The  artist,  it  is  said,  dissatisfied  with  his  repeated 
attempts  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in 
his  vexation,  dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  he 
had  repeatedly  cffiiced  his  work,  against  the  faulty 
place  ; and  the  sponge  charged  as  it  was  by  re- 
peated use  with  the  necessary*  colours,  left  a mark 
in  which  the  painter  recognised  iho  very  foam 
which  his  art  Had  failed  to  produce. 

ProtfigfinXa  (npwT07^r#ja),  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrho,  and  wife  of  Loeras  ; hut  Zeus 
carried  her  off,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Opus. 
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FroxSmit  (n^(«ros),  a BoM>tian,  wai  a disciple 
of  Gorgiat,  and  a friend  of  Xenophon.  Being  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  the  younger 
Cyrus,  the  latter  engaged  him  in  his  sersice.  He 
was  seised  by  Tiisaphemes  and  put  to  death,  with 
the  other  Greek  generals.  It  was  at  the  invitation 
of  Proxenus  lliat  Xenophon  was  induced  to  enter 
the  service  of  Cyrua 

Prudential,  AurSlIus  Clemeni,  the  earliest  of 
the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebrity,  was  a native 
of  Spain,  and  was  bom  A.  d.  348.  After  practising 
as  on  advoc.ate,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  judge  in  2 important  cities,  he 
received  from  the  emperor  Theodosius,  or  Hnnorius, 
a high  military  appointment  at  court ; but  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  became  sensible  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  honour,  and  earnest  in  the 
exercises  of  religion.  His  poems  are  composed  in 
a great  variety  of  metres,  but  possess  little  merit 
either  in  expression  or  in  substance.  The  Latinity 
is  impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether 
barbarous,  and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense ; and  the  author  is  totally  ignorant 
or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  prosody.  The 
best  editions  of  Prudentius  are  by  Areralus,  Rom. 
1788  and  1789,  2 vols.  4to.  and  by  Obbarius,  Tu- 
biiig.  1845,  8vo. 

Prfrsa  or  PrfU!^  (IIpoDoa : npoo<rifU5).  1.  P. 
ltd  Olympom  (II.  v *OKvfiw^:  Brm»a\  a 

great  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  K.  side  of  M.  Olym- 
pus, 15  Roman  miles  from  Cius  and  25  from  Nicaea, 
was  built  by  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Hannibal. » 2.  Some  writers  distin- 
guish from  this  a smaller  city,  called  P.  adHypium 
or  Hyppium  (wpht  np  ’Twwt^  voro^,  Ptol.;  sub 
Hypio  monte,  Plin.),  which  stood  N.W.  of  the 
foniier,  and  was  originally  called  Ciinu  (Klepov) 
and  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Heraclea,  but  was 
conquered  by  Prusias,  who  named  it  after  himself. 
It  stood  N.W.  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

Prdllaa  (npoucr/af).  1. 1.  King  of  Bithynia  from 
about  B.  c.  228  to  180,  though  the  date  neither  of 
his  accession  nor  of  his  death  is  exactly  known. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zielas,  whom  he  succeeded. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a monarch  of  vigour  and 
ability,  and  raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  it 
h.id  previouUy  attained.  It  was  nt  his  court  that 
Hannibal  took  refuge ; and  when  the  Romans  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
the  king  basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannibal 
only  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  a voluntary  death. «2.  II.  King  of  Bithynia, 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from 
about  180  to  149.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans.  He  carried  on  war  with 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom,  however, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  conclude  peace 
in  154.  He  was  slain  in  149  by  order  of  his 
m)n  Nicomedrt,  as  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  [Nicomkdks  II.]  Pnisins  is  described  to 
us  as  a man  in  whom  personal  deformity  was  com- 
bined with  a character  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
graded. His  passion  for  the  chose  is  attested  by 
the  epithet  of  the  **  Huntstnan**  (KuK»r>dj). 

PiymuMa  or  Prymniini  <T1pvpvi}0’ia,  Upv- 
pnjodk,  TlpVfAyr}fT<r6t:  .Snt/-c/-6*A<isi,  Hiv)«acity  in 
the  N.  of  Phrv'gio,  which  appears,  from  its  coins, 
to  have  been  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Midas 
as  a hero. 
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Pryt&xdi  (ITpdrai'if),  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
Proclid  line,  was  the  son  of  Eurypan,  and  4th  king 
of  that  race. 

Piam&thfLl  (Yo^adovv,  -oDaror : 

Tiov,  Yapuodoi>a<or),  a seaport  town  in  Laconia 
near  the  promontory  Taenanim. 

Piammeziitai  (Yo^^atrur),  king  of  £g>*pt, 
succeeded  his  father  Aroasis  in  B.  c.  52(1,  and 
reigned  only  6 months.  He  was  conquered  by 
Cambyscs  in  525,  and  his  country  made  a province 
of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  was  spared  by 
C^mbyses,  but  as  he  w*as  detected  shortly  after- 
wards in  endeavouring  to  excite  a revolt  among  the 
Egyptians,  he  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  drinking  buirt  blood. 

Piammil  {^dfifus)^  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  601  to 
595.  He  carried  on  war  against  Ethiopia,  and 
died  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aprics. 

Pujnmitlchui  or  Psammetichtu  {H'atifxlrixos 
or  l^apfi^tTixos)y  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 
Psambtib:,  a king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
Saitic  dynasty,  reigned  from  B.C.  671  to  617. 
He  was  originally  one  of  the  12  kings,  who  ob- 
tained an  independent  soyereignty  in  the  confusion 
whidi  followed  the  death  of  ^tho.  Having  been 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  other  kings,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  marshes : but  shortly  aftera*ards 
with  the  aid  of  some  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates,  he 
conquered  the  other  kings,  and  became  sole  ruler 
of  i^pt.  He  provided  a settlement  for  his  Greek 
noercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of 
the  Nile,  a little  below  Bubastis,  and  he  appears 
to  have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  poweri  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  Greeks  and  bis  other  subjects, 
he  ordered  a number  of  Egyptian  children  to  live 
with  them,  that  they  might  learn  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ; and  from  them  sprung  the  class  of  inters 
preters.  The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries 
by  Psammitiebus  gave  great  offence  to  the  military 
caste  in  Egypt;  and  bein^  indignant  at  other 
treatment  which  they  received  from  him,  they 
emigrated  in  a body  of  240,000  men,  into  Ethiopia, 
where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Ethiopian  king.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
chiefly  with  hii  Ionian  and  Curian  troops  that 
Psammitichus  carried  on  bis  wars  against  Syria 
and  Phoenicia.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Asotus  (the  Ashod  of  Scripture)  for  29  years,  till  * 
ho  took  it.  As  Psammitichus  had  displeased  a 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  of 
foreigners,  he  seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to 
the  priesthood.  He  built  the  southern  propylaea 
of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  and  a 
splendid  aula,  with  a portico  round  it,  for  the  habi- 
tation of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  temple. 

Pielcil  (YfAjtiT : DakJIae,  or  Rii.),  the 

chief  city  in  the  Dodecaschoemts,  that  it,  the  N. 
part  of  Aethiopia,  which  was  adjacent  to  Egypt,  to 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  belonging. 
The  city  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  b^ 
tween  Syenc  and  Tnehompso,  the  latter  of  w'hich 
wns  so  far  eclipsed  by  Psrlcis  as  to  acquire  the 
name  of  (kintrapsclcis.  Under  the  later  empire, 
Pselcis  was  garrUoued  by  a body  of  Gennan 
horsemen. 

FiaUui  (V4a\ot).  1.  ICidutel  PmUoi,  the 
cider,  of  Andros,  flourished  in  tlie  9th  century 
after  Christ.  He  wns  a learned  man,  and  an  eager 
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student  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  He  was 
probably  the  author  of  some  of  the  works  which 
are  oKiibed  to  the  rounger  Psellus.  — 3.  Miohsel 
CoXLSta&tioa  Ftellua,  the  younger,  a fisr  more 
celebrated  person,  flourished  in  the  11th  century  of 
our  cm,  lie  was  bora  at  Constantinople  1020, 
and  lived  at  least  till  1 105.  He  taught  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  at  Constantinople,  wnere 
he  stood  forth  as  almost  the  lost  upholder  of  the 
falluig  cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Philosophers. 
His  works  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a raat  i 
variety  of  subjects,  and  distinguished  by  an  elo< 
quence  and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a better 
period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

Ft6phis  Yop^tSior:  Khan  of  Tripo- 

tamo),  a town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
river  Erymanthus,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Fheg^a.  It  sided  with  the  Aetolians 
against  the  Achaeans,  but  was  taken  b.c.  219  by 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  in  al« 
iance  with  the  Achaeans. 

Fsfoh§  (Yvx^)«  the  soul,**  occurs  in  the  later 
times  of  antiquity,  as  a personification  of  the  human 
soul.  Psyche  was  the  youngest  of  the  3 daughters 
of  a king,  and  excited  by  her  beauty  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  Venus.  In  order  to  avenge  herself^ 
the  goddess  ordered  Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire 
Psyche  with  a love  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
men  : but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 
that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  accord- 
ingly conveyed  her  to  a charming  spot,  where  un- 
seen and  unknown  he  visited  her  every  night,  and 
left  her  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche 
might  have  continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happi- 
ness, if  she  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover, 
who  told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  inquire  who  be  was.  But  her  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and  accord- 
ingly once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she  drew  near 
to  him  with  a lamp,  and,  to  her  amasement,  beheld 
the  most  handsome  and  lovely  of  the  gods.  In  her 
excitement  of  joy  and  fear,  a drop  of  hot  oil  fell 
from  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke 
Cupid,  who  censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  es> 
caped.  Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple, 
inquiring  after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
palace  of  Venus.  There  her  real  suflerinn  began, 
h>r  Venus  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a sKave,  and 
imposed  upon  her  the  hardest  and  roost  humiliating 
labours.  Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the 
weight  of  her  sufferings,  had  not  Cupid,  who  still 
loved  her  in  secret,  invisibly  comforted  and  auisted 
her  in  her  toils.  With  bis  aid  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
Venus:  she  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to 
him  for  ever.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  tbit 
lovely  story  the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the 
mythical  embodiment ; for  Psyche  is  evidently  the 
human  soul,  which  is  purified  by  passions  and  mis- 
fortunes, and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
true  and  pure  happiness.  In  works  of  art  Psyche 
is  represented  as  a maiden  with  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  along  with  Cupid  in  the  different  situa- 
rioQs  described  in  the  allegory. 

Psychlttm  ^ 

Crete. 
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Fiylli  (Vi/AAoi),  a Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  N.  Africa 
called  Cyrenaica. 

Fsjra  (vd  Yvpd : ^vptos : /ptara),  a small  island 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  in 
circuit,  lying  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  \V.  off  the 
N.W.  point  of  Chios.  It  had  a city  of  the  same 
name. 

Psyttalfta.  fSALAsiia.] 

Ft6166i  (TlriA^wr),  a small  lake  in  Mysia,near 
Ophrynium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 

PUfltuin  (irTfAedv : nrsAsdri^t,  nrsAeoviTiof). 
1.  (/W»d),  an  ancient  seaport  town  of  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. — SL  A town  in  Elis  Triphylia,  said  to  have 
been  a colony  from  the  preceding. « 3.  A fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to 
Erythrme. 

FtMixnaaiLi  (nroAc^aiof)  usually  called  Pto- 
lemy. I.  Minor  kiiiorical  perrons.  1.  Nephew  of 
Antigonuj,  king  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  war  in 
Greece  on  behalf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  uncle  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lana  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyptian  king, 
and  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  B.  c.  309.  — 8.  Son  of  Lysi- 
machui,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was  the  eldest  of  tho 
3 sons  of  that  monarch  by  his  last  mfe  Arsinoif, 
and  the  only  one  who  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Son  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  by  his  wife  Antigone,  the  step- 
daughter of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  When  only  15  years 
of  age  he  was  left  by  bis  &tber  in  charge  ot  his 
her^itary  dominions,  when  Pyrrhus  himself  set 
out  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  260.  At  a later 
time  he  fought  under  his  fsther  in  Greece,  and  was 
slain  in  the  coarse  of  Pyrrhus's  campaign  in  the 
Peloponnesus, 272.-4.  Surnamed  PutLADXLPHus, 
son  of  M.  Antony,  the  Triumvir,  by  Cleopatra. 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  w*as  spared 
by  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Octavia  with 
her  own  children. 

II.  Kings  of  ^ypL 

I.  Surnamed  Sotor,  the  Preserver,  but  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  son  of  Lagos,  reigned  a r. 
323 — 285.  His  father  lAigus  was  a Macedonian 
of  ignoble  birth,  but  his  mother  Arsinoe  had  been 
a concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  which  ac- 
count it  seems  to  have  been  generally  believed  that 
Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  that  mo- 
narch. Ptolemy  is  mentioned  among*  the  friends 
of  the  yonng  Alexander  before  the  death  of  Philip. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  was  always  treated  by  the 
king  with  the  greatest  fisvour.  On  the  division  of 
the  empire  which  followed  Alexander's  death 
(323),  Ptolemy  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt. 
In  321  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Perdiccas, 
the  regent ; but  the  assaaiination  of  Peifliccas  by  bis 
mutinous  soldiers  toon  delivered  Ptolemy  from  this 
danger.  In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  seising  upon  the  important 
satrapy  of  Phoenicia  «id  Coel^yria.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  this  expedition  that  he  made  himself 
I master  of  Jerusalem,  by  attacking  the  city  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  A few  years  afterwards  (316) 

I Ptolemy  entered  into  an  alliaoce  with  Cass^der 
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and  Lysimacliiu  agniiut  Antigouua^  whose  growing 

rower  bad  excited  their  cotnniou  appreheneione. 

n the  war  which  followed,  Aiitigomu  conquered 
Coclc-Sjria  and  Phoenicia  (315,314);  but  Pto- 
lemy recovered  these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of 
Derarthua,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  in  312.  In  311 
hostilities  were  suspended  by  a general  peace. 
This  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  aud 
Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mence the  u'ar.  lie  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where 
he  announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks, 
but  he  eiTccted  little.  In  306  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  in  a great  sea-Sght  off  Salop 
mis  in  Cypnis.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprus,  which 
bad  previously  been  subject  to  bi^  Antigonus 
was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as  to  assume 
the  title  of  kiug,  oa  example  which  Ptolemy,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  immediately  followed. 
Antigonus  and  Demetriiu  followed  up  their  smceess 
by  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  but  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Syria  without  effecting  any  thing.  Next 
year  (305)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most  important 
assistance  to  the  Hhodians,  who  were  besieged  by 
Demetrius ; and  when  Demetrius  was  at  length 
compelled  to  raise  the  siqgc  (304),  the  Rhodians 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  Kgj'ptian  loouarch  as 
their  saviour  and  preserver  (Swri^p),  a title  which 
appears  to  have  b^n  now  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  first  time.  Ptolemy  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  decisive 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  Antigonus  w*as  defeated 
and  slain  (301).  The  latter  years  of  Ptc^emy's 
reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  arts  (ff  peace,  and  to  promoting  the  internal 
jmsperity  of  bis  dominions.  In  285  Ptolemy  ab- 
mcaled  in  favour  of  his  youngest  son  Ptolemy 
Philodelphus,  the  child  of  his  latest  and  most  be- 
loved wife,  Berenice,  excluding  from  the  throne 
his  two  eldest  sons  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  Melea- 
ger, the  off-spring  of  Eurydioc.  The  elder  Ptolemy 
tun’ived  this  event  2 years,  and  died  in  283.  His 
reign  is  variously  estimated  at  38  or  40  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  2 years  which 
followed  his  abdication. —The  character  of  Pto- 
lemy has  been  generally  represented  in  a very 
favourable  light  by  historians,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
porary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to  deserve 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  mildness  and  mode- 
ration. But  it  is  only  with  this  important  qualrfi- 
cstion  that  they  can  be  admitted : for  there  are 
many  evidences,  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  any 
measure  that  he  deemed  requisite  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  But  as  a ruler 
Ptolemy  certainly  deserves  the  highest  praise.  By 
his  able  and  vigorous  administration  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  w’hich 
Egypt  enjoyed  for  a long  period.  Under  liis  fos- 
tering care  Alexandria  quickly  rose  to  the  place 
designed  for  it  by  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest 
ocftnmorcial  city  of  the  w'orld.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  aud  science.  In  this  de- 
partment indeed  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father  fnra  that  of 
his  son:  but  it  seems  certain  that  to  the  cider 
monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  having  originated 
those  literary  iiistitutlous  which  assumed  a more 
definite  aud  regubic  furui,  as  well  as  a more  pro- 
tniiwat  place,  under  bis  successor.  Such  appears 
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to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two  most  celebnUed 
of  all,  the  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria. 
The  first  soggesuon  of  these  important  foundatioas 
is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lenis,  who  spent  all  the  Utter  years  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  other  men  of 
literary  eminence  w’ere  also  gathered  around  the 
Egyptian  king;  among  whom  may  be  especially 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Knclid,  the  philosophers 
Stiipo  of  Megora,  Tbeodoms  of  Cyrene,  and  Dio- 
dorus sumamed  Cronus ; as  well  as  the  elegiac 
poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  giaounariiui  Zenodo- 
tus.  To  the  two  lost  we  are  told  Ptolemy  confided 
tlie  literary  educatioo  of  bis  son  PhiUdelphiia. 
Many  anecdotes  sufficieDtly  attest  tlie  free  inter- 
course which  subsisted  between  the  king  and  the 
m«2  of  letters  by  whom  ha  was  surrounded,  and 
prove  that  the  easy  famUunty  of  his  manners  cor- 
responded with  his  simpU  and  unostentatious 
habits  of  life.  We  also  find  him  maintaining  a 
correspondence  with  MenandeE,  whom  he  in  vain 
etideavoured  to  attract  to  hit  court,  and  sending 
overtures  probably  of  a similar  nature  to  Tbeo- 
pbeastus.  Nor  were  the  fine  arts  n^lueted : the 
rival  painters  Aniiphilus  and  Apelles  both  exer- 
cised their  talents  at  Alexandria,  where  some  of 
their  most  celebrated  pictures  were  produced.— 
Ptolemy  was  himself  an  author : be  composed  a 
history  of  the  wart  of  Alexander,  which  is 
quently  cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  ooe  of  the 
chief  authorities  which  Arrian  made  tlie  ground- 
work of  his  owu  history.  Pi  PhilAdalplLBS 
(a.  c:  285 — 247),  the  ton  of  Ptolemy  I.  by 
his  wife  Berenice,  was  bom  in  the  island 
Cos,  309.  His  long  reign  was  marked  by  few 
events  of  a striking  character.  He  was  engaged  in 
war  with  his  half-brother  Magas,  wlm  h^  go- 
verned Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Soter, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  not  only  asserted 
his  independence,  but  even  attempted  to  invade 
EgypL  Magas  was  supported  by  Antiochus  II., 
king  of  Syria  ; and  the  war  was  at  length  terminated 
by  a treaty,  which  left  Magas  in  undUpulod  pos- 
session of  tlie  C^TenaicB,  while  his  infauc  daughter 
Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptolemy,  the  sou  of 
Philadclphus.  Ptolemy  also  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Syria,  which  were  tenninated  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  by  a treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  Ptolemy  gave  his  daughter  ^>reuice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  II.  Ptolemy's  chief  care, 
however,  was  directed  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  The  institutious  of  which  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  bis  father  quickly 
rose  under  his  fostering  core  to  the  highest  pros- 
perity. The  Museum  of  Alexandria  became  the 
resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  of  tho  day,  and  iu  the  library  attached  to 
it  were  accumulated  all  the  treasures  of  ancient 
learning.  Among  the  other  illustrious  names 
which  adorned  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  the  poets  PbUetas  and  Theocritus, 
the  philosophers  Hegesias  and  Tlicoiionis,  the 
mathematician  Euclid,  and  the  astronomers  Timo- 
charis,  Arisbirchus  of  Samos,  and  Aralui.  Nor 
was  his  patronage  confined  to  the  ordinary  cycle  of 
Hellenic  literature.  By  his  interest  in  uatund 
histoiy*  he  gave  a stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  that 
science,  which  gave  birth  to  many  important  works, 
while  he  himself  formed  collections  of  rare  miimals 
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^thin  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace.  It  was 
dorin;;  his  reign  also,  and  perhape  at  his  desire, 
that  Manetho  gave  to  tW  world  in  a Greek  f>rm 
the  hifttorica)  records  of  the  Egyptians  ; and  ac- 
cording to  a well-knoim  tradition,  it  was  by  his 
express  command  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  new  cities 
or  colonies  founded  by  Philadeipbus  in  diflierent 
parts  of  his  dommioos  were  extremely  nitmeross. 
On  the  Red  Sea  alone  we  find  at  least  two  bearing 
the  name  of  Arstaoe,  one  called  after  another  of 
his  sisters  Pbilotera,  and  two  cities  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Berenice.  The  same  names 
occur  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria : and  in  the  latter 
country  he  founded  the  important  fortress  of  Pto- 
lenais  in  Palestine.  All  authorities  concur  in 
attesting  the  grcAt  power  and  wealth,  to  which 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  was  raised  under  Phil*- 
ddphus.  He  possessed  at  the  close  of  his  reign  a 
standing  army  of  200,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse, 
besides  war<faariots  and  elephants ; a fleet  of 
1500  ships  ; and  a sum  of  740,000  talents  in  lus 
treasury ; while  be  derived  from  Egypt  alone  an 
annua)  revenue  of  14,800  talents.  His  dominions 
comprised,  besides  Egypt  itselfi  and  portions  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  important  pro- 
vinces ot'  Phoenicia  and  Coele^yria,  together  with 
Cyprus,  Lycia,  Caria,  md  the  Cycl^es : and 
during  a great  part  at  least  of  his  reign,  CiUcta 
and  Pamphylia  alto.  Before  his  dc*^  Cyrene 
was  reunited  to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Ptolemy  with  Berenice,  the  dmighter  of 
Magas.  The  private  Kfo  and  relarions  Phila- 
delpbns  do  not  exhibit  his  character  to  as  favour- 
able a light  as  we  might  have  inferred  from  the 
splendour  of  his  administration.  He  put  to  death 
2 of  his  brothers  ; and  he  banished  his  ffrat  wife 
Artino^,  the  daughter  of  Lyshnachus,  to  Coptos  in 
Upper  Egypt  on  a charge  of  conspiracy.  Afrer 
her  removal  Ptolemy  married  his  own  sister  Ar- 
sinoe,  the  widow  of  Lytimachus  ; a flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks,  but 
which  wns  frequently  imitated  by  his  sueoessors. 
He  evinced  his  affection  for  AninoS,  not  only  by 
bestowing  her  name  upon  many  of  his  newly- 
founded  colonies,  bat  by  assuming  himself  the  sar^ 
name  of  Pbiladelphus,  a title  which  some  writers 
referred  in  derision  to  his  unnatural  treatment  of 
his  2 brothers.  By  ^is  2nd  marriage  Ptolemy 
had  no  issue : but  his  first  wife  bad  borne  him 
2 sons  ~ Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  him  <m  the 
throne,  and  Lysimachns  ; and  a daughter,  Berenice,  ' 
whose  marriage  to  Anttochus  II.,  king  of  Syria, 
has  been  already  mentioned. « III.  Energstet 
(B.  c.  247-^222),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Pbiladelphus.  Shortly  after  hU  acceMion  he  in- 
vaded Syria,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
sister  Berenice.  [Bbrbnick,  No.  2.j  He  met 
with  the  most  striking  success.  He  advanced  as 
for  as  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  afWr  reducing  all 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia 
as  for  as  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India.  From 
this  career  of  conquest  he  was  recalled  by  the  news 
of  seditions  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  that  country, 
carrying  with  him  an  irnmense  booty,  comprising, 
among  other  objects,  ^1  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Cambyses  to 
Babylon  or  Persia.  These  he  restored  to  their 
Rsp^ive  temples,  an  act  by  which  he  earned  the 
greatest  popularity  with  his  native  Egyptian  sub- 
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jects,  who  bestowed  on  him  in  conse<iuence  the 
title  of  EuergeU'S  (the  Benefoctor),  by  which  lie  is 
generally  known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king 
himself  were  thus  successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  including 
Cilkia,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
lespont, together  with  Lysimachia  and  other  im-  < 
portant  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  which  con- 
tinued for  a long  period  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
rale.  Concerning  the  events  which  followed  the 
return  of  Energetes  to  his  own  dominions  (pro- 
bably in  243)  wc  are  almost  wholly  in  the  dark  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  speedily  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retained  possession  of  the 
maritime  regions  and  a great  part  of  Syria  itself. 
He  soon  obtained  a iiduable  ally  in  the  person  of 
Aniiochns  Hierax,  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus, 
whom  he  supported  in  bis  wars  against  his  elder 
brother.  We  And  Euergetes  maintaining  the  same 
friendly  relations  as  his  fotber  with  Rome.  Daring 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethi- 
opian tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  advanced 
a»  for  as  Adule,  a port  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 
established  on  emporium,  and  set  np  an  inscription 
eommemoniting  the  exploits  of  bis  reign.  To  a 
copy  of  this,  accidenuHy  preserved  to  ns  by  an 
Egyptian  monk,  CkMmas  Indkoplenites,  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  the  scanty  iufonuation  we 
posseM  concerning  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Energetes 
is  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  hit  father  for  his 
pamnage  of  literature  and  science : he  added  so 
largely  to  the  library  at  Alexandria  that  he  has 
been  sometimes  erroneously  deemed  its  founder. 
Eratosthenes,  Apollonius  Rhodios,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, the  grammarian,  flourished  at  Alexandria 
during  his  reign,  — sufBcient  to  prove  that  the 
literature  and  learning  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
•till  retained  their  former  eminence.  By  his  wifo 
Berenice,  who  survived  him,  Euergetes  left  three 
children  ; 1.  Ptolemy,  his  successor;  2.  Magas; 
and  3.  Arsinoe,  afterwards  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Philopator. —IV.  Philopator  ( b,  c.  222— 
205)^  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Euergetes.  He 
was  very  far  from  inheriting  the  virtues  or  abilities 
of  his  fother ; and  his  reign  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom, 
which  had  been  raised  to  such  a height  of  power 
and  prosperity  by  his  three  predecessors.  Its  ftrat 
beginning  was  stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest 
kind.  He  put  to  death  his  mother,  Berenice,  and 
his  brother,  Magas,  and  his  uncle  Lysimachns,  the 
brother  of  Euetgetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up 
withont  restraint  to  a life  of  indolence  and  luxurvi 
while  he  abandoned  to  his  minister  Sosibius  the 
care  of  all  political  affoirs.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  as  incapable  at  his  master:  and  the 
kingdom  was  allowed  to  foil  into  a state  of  the 
Qtnost  disorder,  of  which  Amtioebus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  In 
the  ftnrt  2 campaigns  (213,218),  Antiochus  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, but  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war  (217),  he  was 
completely  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  person  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Rapbia,  and  was  gl^  to  conclnde 
a peace  with  the  ngj-ptian  monarch.  On  his  return 
from  hit  Syrian  ex^ition,  Ptolemy  gave  himself 
np  more  and  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and 
debauchery.  His  mistress  Agmihoclea,  and  her 
brother  Agathoeles,  divided  with  Sosibius  the 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  places  of  honour 
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or  profit  Towardj  the  clo»e  of  hi*  reign  Ptolemy 
pul  to  death  hi*  wife  Ar*inoc.  Hi*  debaucheries 
shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  205,  leaving  only 
one  son,  a child  of  5 years  oliL  We  find  Ptolemy 
following  up  the  policy  of  hi*  predecessors,  by  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  to  whom 
he  furnished  large  supplies  of  com  during  their 
struggle  with  Carthage.  Plunged  as  he  was  in 
rice  and  debaucher)',  Philopator  appears  to  have 
still  inherited  something  of  llie  love  of  letters  for 
which  his  predecessors  were  so  conspicuous.  We 
find  him  associating  on  familiar  terms  with  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  letters,  and  especially  patron- 
ising the  distinguished  gmmiimriaii  Aristarchus. 
•~y.  Epiplianes  (&.c.  205 — IHI),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptolemy  IV'.  He  was  a child  of 
5 years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  205. 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia  and  Antiochus  III. 
of  Syria,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a league  to 
divide  his  dominions  between  them.  In  pursuance 
of  this  arrangement  Antiochus  conquered  Coele- 
Syria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cyclades  and  the 
cities  in  Thrace  which  bad  still  remained  subject 
to  Egypt,  In  this  emergency  the  Egyptian  mini- 
sters had  recourse  to  the  powerful  intervention  of 
the  Homan.*,  who  commanded  both  monarchs  to 
refhiin  from  further  hostilities,  and  restore  all  the 
conquered  cities.  In  order  to  evade  this  demand 
without  openly  opposing  the  power  of  Rome,  Anti- 
ochus  concluded  a treaty  with  Egypt,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  young  king  should  marry 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  and  receive 
back  the  Syrian  provinces  a*  her  dower.  This 
treaty  took  place  in  199,  but  tho  marriage  was  not 
actually  solemnised  until  6 years  after.  The  admi- 
nistration of  Egypt  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Aristumenca,  a man  who  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  charge.  As  early,  however,  as  196  the  young 
king  was  declared  of  full  age,  mid  the  ceremony  of 
his  Anacieteria,  or  coronation,  was  solemnised  with 
great  magnificence.  It  w’as  on  this  occasion  that  ^ 
the  decree  was  issued  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  celebrated  inscription  known  as  the 
Rosetta  stone,  a monument  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  internal  history  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemie-,  independent  of  its  importance  as 
having  afibrdi  d the  key  to  the  diKovery  of  hiero- ; 
glyphics.  In  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  Syrian  princess  Cleopatra  was  solemnised  at 
Raphia.  Ptolemy,  bow'ever,  refused  to  assist  his 
father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Itomans,  which 
was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  be 
continued  steadfast  in  his  alliance  witii  Rome.  But 
he  derived  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  which 
concluded  it,  and  Antiochus  stii!  retained  posses- 
sion of  Coeie-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  As  long  os 
Ptolemy  continued  under  the  guidance  and  infiu- 
eiice  of  Aristoroenes,  his  administration  was  equi- 
table and  popular.  Gradually,  however,  he  became 
estranged  from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and 
threw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  power  of 
flatterers  and  vicious  companions,  until  at  length 
be  was  induced  to  rid  himself  of  Aristomcnei,  who 
was  compelled  to  take  poison.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  re- 
covering Coele>Syria  from  Selcucus,  the  successor 
of  Antiochus,  and  had  assembled  a large  mercenary 
ibree  for  that  purpose : but  having,  by  on  un- 
guarded expression,  excited  the  apprehensions  of 
tome  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut  off  by  poison  in  the 
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I 24th  year  of  his  reign  and  the  29th  of  hU  age, 
181.  He  left  2 sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who 
, subsequently  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  namea 
i of  Ptolemy  Pbilometor  and  Euergetes  II.  and  a 
daughter,  who  bore  her  mother's  name  of  Cleopatra. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  tha 
Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  provinces  and  cities 
wrested  from  it  during  bis  minority  by  Antiochus 
and  Philip  were  never  recovered,  and  at  his  death 
Cyprus  and  the  Cyrena'ica  were  almost  the  only 
foreign  possessions  still  attached  to  the  crown  of 
I £gypt.«VI.  Pbilometor  (b.  c.  181^146),  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a child 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  181,  and  the  regency 
was  assumed  during  bis  minority  by  bis  mother 
Cleopatra,  who,  by  her  able  administration,  main- 
tained the  kingdom  in  a state  of  tranquillity.  But 
after  her  death,  in  173,  the  chief  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Eulaeus  and  Lenaeut,  ministers  as  cor- 
rupt as. they  were  incapable ; who  had  the  raslmets 
to  engage  in  wta  with  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  king 
of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  But  their 
army  was  totally  defeated  by  Antiochus,  near  Pe- 
lusium,  and  Antiochus  was  able  to  advance  with- 
out opposition  as  far  as  Memphis,  170.  The 
young  king  himself  fell  into  his  hands,  but  was 
treat^  with  kindness  and  distinction,  as  Antiochus 
hoped  by  his  means  to  make  himself  the  roaster  of 
Egypt.  On  learning  the  captivity  of  hii  brother, 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  at  Alexandria 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
under  the  name  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  prepared  to 
defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost  Antiochus  here- 
upon laid  siege  to  Alexandria  ; but  be  was  unable 
to  take  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syria,  after 
establishing  Pbilometor  os  king  at  Memphis,  but 
retsuning  in  bis  hands  the  frontier  fortress  of  Petu- 
sium.  This  last  circumstance,  together  with  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Syrian  troops,  awakened 
Pbilometor,  who  had  hitherto  been  a mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a sense  of  his 
true  position,  and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures 
of  peace  to  his  brother  and  sister  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign 
together,  and  that  Pbilometor  should  marry  his 
sister  Cleopatra.  But  this  arrangement  did  not 
suit  the  views  of  Antiochus,  who  immediately  re- 
newed hostilities.  The  two  brothers  were  unable 
to  otTer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  he  had  ad- 
vanced a second  time  to  the  walls  of  Alexandria, 
when  he  was  met  by  a Roman  embassy,  headed  by 
M.  Popillius  Laenas,  w'ho  haughtily  commanded 
him  instantly  to  desist  from  hostilities.  Antiochus 
did  not  venture  to  disobey,  and  withdrew  to  hit 
own  dominions,  168.  Dissensions  soon  broke  out 
between  the  2 brothers,  and  Euergetes  expelled 
PhUometor  from  Alexandria.  Hereupon  Philo- 
roetor  repaired  in  person  to  Rome,  164,  where  ha 
was  received  by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  honour, 
and  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  sovereign  power.  This  they  effected  with  little 
opposition ; but  they  settled  that  Euergetes  should 
obtain  Cyrene  as  a separate  kingdom.  Euergetes, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  laid  claim  to  Cy|»iit  at 
well,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Romans  ; but 
Pbilometor  refused  to  surrender  the  island  to  him, 
and  in  the  war  which  ensued,  Euergetes  was  taken 

firisoner  by  his  brother,  who  not  only  spared  bis 
ife,  but  sent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  condition  that 
I be  should  thenceforthcontentbiinselfw'ilh  lhatking- 
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dom.  The  attention  of  Pliilometor  sppcAn  to  hare 
been,  from  tbit  time,  principally  direct^  to  the  tide 
of  Syria.  Deinetriut  Soter  having  tought  during 
the  dittentiont  between  the  two  brother!  to  make 
himself  matter  of  Cyprus,  Ptolemy  now  topported 
the  usurper  Alexander  Balat,  to  whom  he  gave  hit 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  150.  But  when 
Ptolemy  advanced  with  an  army  to  the  attittance  of 
his  ton-in-Iaw,  Ammonias,  the  favourite  and  mini* 
tter  of  Alexander,  formed  a plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy;  whereupon  the  latter  took  away  bit 
daughter  Cleopatra  from  her  faithless  husband,  and 
bestowed  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
•on  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused.  In 
conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried  on 
war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  ; but  he  died  a few  days  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  a Call  from  his  horse  in  this  battle,  146. 
He  had  reigned  35  years  from  the  period  of  his  frnt 
accession,  and  18  from  bis  restoration  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Philometor  is  praised  for  the  mildness  and 
humanity  of  his  disposition.  Polybius  even  tells  us 
that  not  a single  cititen  of  Alexandria  was  put  to 
death  by  him  for  any  politicnl  or  private  offence. 
Oa  the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  left  three  children:  1.  A son,  Ptolemy,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  after  his  hither's  death,  under 
the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator,  but  was  put  to  death 
almost  immediately  after  by  his  uncle  Euergetes. 

2.  A daughter,  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alexander 
Bolus,  then  to  Demetrius  II.  king  of  Syria;  and 

3.  Another  daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  her  uncle  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  — VIL  Energetes  n.  or  Fbyscoxt 

that  is  Dig-Belly^  reigned  B.C.  146  — 
117.  His  history  down  to  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther has  been  already  given.  In  order  to  secure 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his 
sister  Cleopatxa,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Philo- 
melor,  and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  who 
hod  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  surname  of 
Eupator.  A reign  thus  commenced  in  blood  was 
continued  in  a similar  spirit.  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  token  part  against 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  put  to  death, 
while  the  populace  were  given  up  to  the  cruelties  of 
his  mercenary  troops, and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
repeatedly  deluged  with  blood.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  from  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  and 
the  population  of  Alexandria  was  so  greatly  thinned 
that  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  invite 
foreign  settlen  from  all  quarters  to  re-people  bis 
deserted  capital.  At  the  tame  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  liis  subjects  by  his  cruelties, 
he  rendered  himself  an  object  of  their  aversion  and 
contempt  by  abandoning  himself  to  the  most  de- 
grading vices.  In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  be- 
come bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enor- 
mously corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandrians  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  Physcon.  by  which  appellation  he 
is  more  usually  known.  His  union  with  Cleopatra 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  became  enamoured 
of  his  niece  Cleopatra  (the  offspring  of  his  wife  by 
her  former  m<irriage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  divorce  the  mother,  and  receive  her 
daughter  instead,  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this 
proceeding  he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of  his 
Greek  subjects  ; and  his  vices  and  cruellies  at 
length  produced  on  insurrection  at  Alexandria. 
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Thereupon  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
drians declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  (130). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Mem- 
phitis,  his  ton  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  But  Cleopatra 
having  been  shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  Alex- 
andria in  her  turn,  Ptolemy  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly reinstated  on  the  throne  (127).  His 
sister  Cleopatra  fled  to  the  court  of  her  elder  sister 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  II.,  king  of 
Syria,  who  espoused  tho  cause  of  the  fugitive. 
Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  against  him  a pre- 
tender named  Zabinas  or  Zebino,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the  luurper  behaved 
with  such  haughtincM  to  Ptolemy,  that  the  latter 
suddenly  changed  his  policy,  became  reconciled  to 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  permitted  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  |tave  his  daughter  Tryphoena  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Grypns,  the  ton  of  Deme- 
trius. Ptolemy  died  after  reigning  29  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor  ; but  he  him- 
self reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  from  the  date 
of  his  first  ottumption  of  the  r^ol  title  in  170. 
Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  was 
stained  by  the  most  infamous  vices,  and  by  the 
most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he  still  retained  that  love 
of  letters  w'hich  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  whole  race  of  the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his 
youth  been  a pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only 
courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  but  was  him*. 
self  the  author  of  a work  called  'Tvofu^^ro,  or 
memoirs,  which  extended  to  24  booka  He  lefk 
two  sons ; Ptolemy,  afterwards  known  as  Soter  II.,. 
and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Egypt;  and  3 daughters  : 1. 
Cleopatra,  married  to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Soter  ; 
2.  Tryphaena,  the  w’ife  of  Antiochus  Gryptis,  king 
of  Syria ; and  3.  Selene,  who  was  unmarried  at 
her  father's  death.  To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy, 
lurnamed  Apion,  he  bequeathed  by  his  wnll  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Cyrene.^VU.,  Soter  IL, 
and  also  Pldlometor,  but  more  commonly  called 
Lathyrus  or  Latborua  (Adflovpof),  reign^  b.  c. 
117 — 107,  and  also  89 — 81.  Although  he  was  of 
full  ngtf  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (117),  he 
was  obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  wHl  of 
her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was  indeed  desirous  of  associating  with  herself 
her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander;  but  since 
Lathynis  was  popular  with  the  Alexandrians,  she 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent  Alexander  to 
Cyprus.  After  declaring  Lathyrus  king,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  repudiate  his  sister  Cleopatra,  of 
whose  influence  she  was  jealous,  and  to  marry  his 
younger  sister  Selene  in  her  stead.  After  reigning 
10  years  jointly  with  his  mother,  he  was  expelled 
from  Alexandria  by  an  insurrection  of  tlie  people 
which  she  had  excitisi.iqraintt  him  (107).  His 
brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  while 
I>athyrus  w*as  able  to  establish  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra  indeed  attempted  to 
dispossess  him  of  that  islmid  also,  but  witliout  suc- 
cess, and  Ptolemy  held  it  os  an  independent  king- 
dom for  the  1 8 years  during  which  Cleopatra  and 
Alexander  reign^  in  Egypt.  After  the  death  of 
Cleopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  established  anew  on  the  throne  of 
£g}'pt,  which  he  occupied  thenceforth  without  in- 
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temiption  till  his  death  in  81.  The  most  iropor*  ing  produced  a reaction:  tlio  tribunes  took  up 
tant  event  of  this  period  wns  the  revolt  of  Thebes^  the  matter  against  the  nobilitj  ; and  on  oracle 
in  IJpp  T Kgj’pt,  which  was  still  powerful  enough  was  produced  from  the  Sibylline  books,  furbid- 
to  hold  out  for  nearly  8 ye:ir8  against  the  arms  of  ding  the  restoration  of  the  king  by  an  armed 
Ptolemy,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  taken  force.  The  intrigues  and  disputes  thus  mised  were 
and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  has  protracted  throughout  the  year  56,  and  at  length 
ever  since  remained.  Lathyrus  reigned  in  all  35|  Ptolemy,  debpaihiig  of  a favourable  result,  quitted 
years;  10  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  (117-~  Home  in  disgust,  and  withdrew  to  Ephesus.  Bnt 
107),  18  in  Cyprus  (107 — 89),  and  7^  as  sole  in  55,  A.  Gabinios,  who  was  proconsul  in  Syria, 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  left  only  one  daughter  w*os  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  aided  bj 

nice,  called  also  Cleopatra,  who  snccreded  him  on  the  enormous  bribe  of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy 
the  throuo:  and  2 sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  , himself,  to  undertake  his  restoration.  The  Alex- 
who,  though  illegitimate,  became  severally  kings  of  andrians  bod  in  the  meantime  placed  on  the  throna 
Egypt  and  Cyprus.— > IX.  Alexindar  I.,  youngest  of  Egypt,  Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
ton  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reigned  conjointly  with  his  who  h^  married  Arcbelaus,  the  son  of  the  genei^ 
mother  Cleopatra  from  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  of  Mithridates,  and  they  opposed  Gabinios  with  an 
lAthynis,  B.  c.  107  to  90.  In  this  year  he  assas-  army  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.  They  were, 
linated  his  moth^  ; but  he  had  not  reignad  alone  I owever,  defeated  in  3 successive  battles,  Archclaus 
a year,  when  he  was  compelled  by  a general  tedi*  was  slain,  and  Ptolemy  once  more  established  on  the 
tion  of  the  po|Hilace  and  military  to  quit  .^Icxan-  throne,  55.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  to  death 
dria.  He,  Itowevcr,  raised  fresh  troops,  but  was  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
totally  de  feated  in  a sea-tight  by  the  n^^ls;  where-  xent  of  Alexandria.  He  survived  his  restoration  only 
upon  Lathyrus  was  recall^  by  the  Alexandrians  to  3^^  years,  during  which  time  he  was  supported  by  a 
Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Alexander  l^He  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who  had  lieen  left  be- 
now  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  | hind  by  Gabinius  for  his  protection.  He  died  in  51, 
and  invaded  that  island,  but  was  defeated  and  j after  a reign  of  29  years  from  the  date  of  bis  first 
•lain.  He  left  a son,  Alexander,  who  nftenvards  ; accession.  He  left  2 sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  and 
ascended  the  throne  of  %ypL— X.  Alexander  II.,  | 2 daughters,  Cleopatni  and  Arsinoe.— XIL  Eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  at  Rome  at  the  death  of  son  ot  the  preceding.  By  his  fiiiher's  will  the 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  81.  Sulla,  who  was  then  sovereign  pow’cr  was  left  to  himself  and  his  sister 
dictator,  nominated  the  young  Alexander  (who  Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arrangement  was  carried 
had  obtained  a high  place  in  iiis  favotn*)  king  of  into  effect  without  opposition,  51.  Auletes  had 
Egypt,  and  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  the  also  referred  the  execution  of  his  will  to  the  Roman 
crown.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  in  deference  to  senate,  and  the  latter  accepted  the  office, confirmed 
the  claims  of  Cleopatra  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  its  provisions  and  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of 
Lathyrus  whom  the  Alexandrians  had  already  guardian  of  the  young  king.  But  the  approach  of 
placed  on  the  throne,  that  Alexander  should  marry  the  civil  war  prevented  them  from  taking  any  ac- 
ker, and  admit  her  to  share  the  sovereign  power,  live  port  in  the  administration  of  affairs  which  fell 
He  complied  with  the  letter  of  thii  treaty  by  mar-  into  the  hands  of  an  eunuch  named  Pothinus  It 
rying  Cleopatra,  but  only  19  days  afterwards  was  not  long  before  dissensions  broke  out  between 
caused  her  to  be  assassinate.  The  Alexandrians  the  Utter  and  Cleopatra,  w'hich  citded  in  the  ex* 
thereupon,  rose  against  their  new  monarch,  and  put  pulsion  of  the  princess  after  she  had  reigned  in 
him  to  death. —XI.  Bionynis,  • but  more  com-  conjunction  with  her  brother  about  3 years  48. 
monly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Aoletea,  the  Hereupon  she  took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  assembled 
Ante  player,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  an  army,  w'ith  which  she  invaded  Egypt.  The 
Lathvrus  When  the  assassination  of  Berenice  young  king,  accompanied  by  his  guardians  met 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  had  completed  the  her  at  Pelusium,  and  it  was  while  the  two  nmiiea 
extinction  of  the  legitimate  race  of  the  Lngidoe,  were  here  encamped  opposite  to  one'‘another.  that 
Ptolemy  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  .Alexan*  Pompey  landed  in  E|^‘pt,  to  throw  himself  as  a 
drians  D.  c.  80.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  suppliant  on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy ; but  ha 
the  Homan  senate  their  ratification  of  his  title  to  was  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  Pothinui, 
the  crowm,  but  it  was  not  till  the  consulship  of  before  he  could  cflitain  an  interview  with  the  king 
Ctu'M  (59)  that  be  was  able  to  parchasu  by  %-ast  himself.  Shortly  after,  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt, 
bribes  the  desired  privilege.  He  had  expended  and  took  upon  himself  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
immense  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  which  tween  Ptolemy  and  his  sister.  But  as  Cleopatia'i 
be  was  compelled  to  raise  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  charms  gained  for  her  the  support  of  C^aesar.  Pothi- 
taxes,  and  the  discontent  thus  excited  combining  nus  determined  to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
with  the  contempt  entertAiiied  for  his  character,  Caesar.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called  the 
led  to  bis  expulsion  by  the  Alexandrians,  in  58.  Alexandrian  w'or.  Ptolemy,  who  was  at  first  in 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to  pro-  Caesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and  put  him- 
ciirc  from  the  senate  his  restoration.  His  first  re-  self  at  the  bead  of  the  insurgents  but  be  was  do- 
cepiioti  was  promising;  and  he  procured  a decree  feated  by  (Caesar,  and  wiu  drowmed  in  an  attempt 
from  the  senate,  commanding  his  restoration,  and  to  escape  by  the  rirtt*  (47).  — XIll.  Youngest 
entrusting  the  charge  of  effecting  it  to  P.  Lentolus  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared  king  by 
Spiuther,  then  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Meanwhile,  Caesar  in  conjunction  with  Cleopatra,  after  the 
the  AlexandrioxiS  sent  an  embasHy  of  100  of  their  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy  Xll.,  47  : and 
lending  citixetis  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  although  he  was  a mere  boy,  it  was  decreed  that 
Roman  senate  ; but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity  to  he  should  many  his  sister,  with  whom  he  was  thus 
cause  the  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  he  to  shore  the  power.  Both  his  marriage  and  regal 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  murdered,  tide  were,  of  course,  purely'  nominal ; and  in  43 
Tlie  indignaiiou  excited  at  Rome  by  this  proceed-  Cleopatra  put  him  to  death. 
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III.  Kxngt  of  other  Countries, 

1.  Surnamed  Aloritai,  that  is.  of  Alorus,  regent, 
or,  according  to  some  authors,  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  by  the  assaesina* 
ti<ni  of  Alexander  II.,  tbe  eldest  son  of  Amyntas, 
a c.  367,  but  vas,  in  bia  tom,  assassinate  by 
Perdiccns  III.,  364. *^2.  Somamed  Aploa,  king 
of  Cyrene  (il7 — 96)  was  an  illegiumate  son  of 
Ptolray  PhyscoD,  king  of  Egypt,  who  left  him  by 
bis  will  the  kingd<m  of  the  Cyrenaica.  At  his  death 
in  96,  Apion  b^ueathed  his  kin^om  by  his  will  to 
* the  Homan  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
accept  tbe  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
Cyrenaica  free.  They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
enidition  of  a province  till  near  SO  years  after- 
wards. » 3.  Sumamed  Ceraaniu,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  1.  king  of  Egypt, 
by  his  2nd  wife  Enrydioe.  When  his  father  in 
285  set  aside  the  claim  of  Cecaunus  to  tbe  thrones, 
and  appointed  his  yminger  son,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delpbus,  his  snccessor,  Ccraunus  repaired  to  tbe 
court  of  Lysiroaehus,  After  Lysimachus  had  pe- 
riahed  in  battle  against  Seleucus  (281)  Ptolemy 
Ceraunos  Was  received  by  the  latter  in  the  most 
friendly  mminer ; but  shiWtly  afterwards  (230)  he 
basely  assassinated  Soleucas,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Macedonian  throne.  After  reigning  a few 
Booths  he  was  defeated  in  battle  by  tbe  Gaols, 
takers  prisoner  snd  put  to  death.  ~ 4.  Tctrarch  of 
Chalrii  in  Syria,  the  son  of  Mennaetu.  He  appears 
to  have  held  tbe  cities  of  Hdi^lis  and  ChaJeis  as 
well  as  the  mountain  district  of  Ituraea,  from 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damascus 
and  the  more  wcolUty  parts  of  Coele-Syria  with 
pcodatory  inemioQs.  Hs  reigned  from  about  70 
to  40,  when  he  was  soooeeded  by  his  son  Lysaniaa 
^8.  King  of  Oypnu,  was  tbe  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  being  like  him  an 
iUegitifnate  son  of  Ptolemy  Latbyrus.  He  m*as 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Cyprus  at  the  siune  time 
that  his  brother  Auletes  obtained  pMseMion  of 
the  throne  of  Eg;pC,  80.  He  had  offended  P. 
Clodios,  by  neglecting  to  raiMom  him  when  he  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilician  pirates  ; and 
accordingly  Clodius,  when  be  became  tribune  (58), 
brought  forward  a law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom,  and  rssduoe  Cyprus  to  a Roman  province. 
Cato,  who  bad  to  carry  into  execution  this  nefarious 
decree,  ssnt  to  Ptolemy,  advising  him  to  submit,  ezkI 
edfering  him  his  personal  safety,  with  the  office  of 
bigh-priest  at  Paphos,  and  a liberal  maintenantt. 
But  the  unhappy  king  refused  these  ofien,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  57.^6.  King  of  Eponia, 
was  the  2nd  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Epims, 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  tbe  great  Pyrrhus, 
fie  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
eldea  brother,  Pyrrhus  II.,  but  reigned  «i!y  a very 
short  time.  The  data  of  bis  reign  cannot  be  fixed 
widi  certainty,  but  as  be  wm  contemporary  with 
Demetrius  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  it  may  be  placed 
between  239 — 229.  ««T.  King  of  ICauretaaia, 
was  the  son  and  sucoetsor  of  Juba  H.  By  his 
nsiber  Cleopatra  be  was  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  whose  name  be  bom.  The  period  of  bis 
oeceasion  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
we  know  that  he  was  on  the  thnme  in  a.  d.  18. 
He  cootinaed  to  reign  without  iutemiption  till 
JLIK  40,  when  be  was  summoned  to  by 

OUigula,  snd  sboitly  after  put  to  death,  his  great 
riches  having  excited  the  cu^dity  of  the  emperor. 


IV,  Literary, 

1.  Claudius  Ftolemaeas,  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician. Bhtronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptolemy 
himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  his  date. 
He  certaiolv  observed  in  a.  d.  139,  at  Alexandria; 
and  since  ho  survived  Antoninus  he  u'as  alive 
A.  D.  161.  His  writings  are  as  follows  : — 
1.  MrydAii  Zurra{(t  ttJj  'AorpoA^o/uos,  usually 
known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Alma^L  Since 
tbe  TetrabiUus^  the  work  on  astrology,  was  also 
entitled  wtlrrafis,  the  Arabs  to  distinguish  the 
two,  probably  called  the  eteater  work  /*e7<Un, 
and  afterwards  tieyicni : tne  title  Almat^st  is  a 
compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the  Arabic 
article.  The  Alma^t  is  divided  into  13  books. 
It  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  heaven  ; 
the  e^t  of  position  upon  tbe  earth  ; the  theory  of 
tbe  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  stars 
cannot  be  undertaken ; the  sphere  of  tbe  fixed 
stars,  and  those  of  the  five  stars  called  p/aatfs.  Tbe 
7th  and  8th  books  are  the  most  interesting  to  tbe 
modem  astronomer  as  they  contain  a catalogue  of 
the  stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  1 022  stars,  described  by  their  positions 
in  the  oonstellaticms.  It  seems  that  this  catalogue 
is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hipparchus,  altered  to 
Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assuming  the  value  of  tho 
preccMion  of  the  equinoxes  given  by  Hipparchus 
as  the  least  which  could  be  ; tome  changes  having 
also  been  made  by  Ptolemy's  own  observations. 
Indeed  the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have 
been  based  upon  the  obeervations  of  Hipparchus, 
whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority.  The 
beat  edition  of  the  Almagest  is  by  Halma,  Paris, 
1813,  1816,  2 vola  4to.  There  are  also  2 other 
volumes  by  Halma  (1819 — 1820),  which  contain 
some  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy. — 2.  Tsrpd- 
6i€Xos  trvrro^is,  generally  called  TetratMon,  or 
Q^adrifortiimm  iU  Apotel^matilms  et  JudieHs  As^ 
trorum.  With  this  goes  another  small  work,  called 
aapirhr,  or  Frmatus  Libronsm  Smrtm,  often  called 
i from  its  containing  a hundred  apho- 

risms. Both  of  these  works  are  astrological,  and 
it  hot  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  be 
genuine.  But  tbe  doubt  merely  arises  from  the 
frelmg  that  the  contents  are  unworthy  of  Ptolemy. 
—3.  Boo’iAfwr,  a catalogue  of  Assyrian, 

Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the 
length  of  their  reigns,  several  times  referred  to  by 
Syisoellos.-^.  4de«i5  kwKcarw  itrripesr  iral  c^iou- 
Toryh  De  Affarsntiis  et  Si^mfioa^ 

tionibms  xnerrantium^  an  annual  list  of  sidereal  phae- 
nameiia.-~5,  6.  Z>s  AnotemwMte  and  Plastiipkae^ 
fuim.  These  works  are  obtained  from  tbe  Arabic. 
The  Analemma  is  a collection  of  graphical  processes 
for  facilitating  the  construction  ^ sun-dials.  The 
Planisphere  is  a description  of  the  stereogrephic 
projection,  in  which  tbe  eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the 
circle  oa  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  — 7.  Ilfpl 
firodetrfsN'  rmv  De  Plametarum  J/y- 

pothesHms.  This  it  a brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal h3Tpotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest  for  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  — 8.  *Ap>i<H 
piKm¥  y„  a treatise  on  the  theory  of  the 

musical  scale.  ~ 9.  n«pl  lcptT^f>^ov  aol 
D*  Judieamdi  Faaultais  et  .dnsmt  PrindpatUy  a 
metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptolemy. — 10. 
r*esypa^tie^  in  8 books,  tho  great  geo- 

graphical work  of  Ptolemy.  This  work  was  the 
last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients  to  form  a com- 
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pl«te  geogrmphical  afstem  ; it  wm  accept«d  u the 
text'l^k  of  the  ecience  ; and  it  mainuined  that 
position  dnring  the  middle  ages,  and  until  the 
15th  century,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  maritime 
discorery  caused  it  to  be  superseded.  It  contains, 
however,  very  little  information  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  connected  with  the  different  coun- 
tries and  places  ; for  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  a mere  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  places,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes, 
and  with  a few  incidental  references  to  objects  of 
interest.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  cor- 
rect ; but  his  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
his  length  of  the  known  world,  from  east  to  west, 
being  much  too  great  It  is  well  worth>\however, 
of  remark  in  pasting,  that  the  modem  world  owes 
much  to  this  error ; for  it  tended  to  encourage  that 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  a western  passage  to 
the  Indies,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  The  1st  book  is  introduc- 
tory. The  next  books  (ii— vii.  4)  are  occupied 

with  the  description  of  the  known  world,  beginning 
with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  book  ii.  ; next  comes  the  East  of 
Europe,  in  book  iii.  ; then  AMca,  in  book  iv.  ; 
then  Western  or  Leaser  Asia,  in  book  v,  ; then 
the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  vi  ; then  India,  the 
Chersonesus  Aurea,  Serica,  the  Sinae,  and  Tapro- 
bane,  in  book  vii.  cc.  1^4.  The  form  in  which 
the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
the  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and  then 
of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.  Prefixed  to 
each  section  is  a brief  general  description  of  the 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be 
described  ; and  remarks  of  a miscellaneous  charac- 
ter are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  bear  but  a sx^l  proportion.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  7th,  and  the  whole  of  the  8th 
book,  ore  occupied  with  a description  of  a set  of 
maps  of  the  known  world.  These  maps  are  still 
extant  The  best  edition  of  the  Geograpkia  of 
Ptolemy  is  by  Petrus  Bertius,  Lugd.  ^t.  1619, 
fol.  ; reprinted  Antwerp,  1624,  foL-~8.  Of  Mega- 
lopolis, the  son  of  Agesarchua,  wrote  a history  of 
king  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator.  — 8.  An  Egyptian 
priest,  of  Mendes,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt  He  probably  lived  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  *4.  Sumamed  Gkemnaa,  a 
grammarian  of  Alexandria,  flourished  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  An  epitome  of  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  bv  Photius. 

PtSUm&ia  (IlroAffiatf  : nroXcMatry^r  and  Hro- 
Xfyjuiis).  L Also  called  Ace  (‘A«^,  a corruption 
of  the  native  name  Acoo,  0.  T. : Anb.  Abbs,  Fr. 
St.  Jean  <TAcr«,  Eng.  Acre),  a celebrated  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  M. 
CnnneL,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a bar  surrounded  by 
mountains,  in  a position  marked  out  by  nature  as 
n key  of  the  passage  between  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i. 
dl).  Under  the  Persians,  it  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  expeditions  agiunst  Egypt ; but  it  ! 
was  not  till  the  decline  of  Tyre  that  it  acquired  its 
neat  importance  as  a military  and  commercial  city. 
The  Ptolemy  who  enlarged  and  strengthened  it, 
and  from  whom  it  obtained  its  Greek  name,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Ptolemy  I.  the  son  of  La^s. 
After  the  change  of  its  iu  citadel  continued 
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to  be  called  Ace.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a 
colony,  and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
great  celebrity  in  medieval  and  modem  histo^ 
does  not  fisU  within  the  province  of  this  WDrk.«s. 
(At  or  near  Ei‘Lakum\  a small  town  of  Middle 
Egypt,  in  the  Nomos  Ajsinoltes,  between  Arsinob* 
and  Heracleopolia  the  Great— 8.  P.  Hermii  (IL  4 
'Ep/itlov,  vdXir:  AfcnsbicA,  Ru.),  a 

city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  Abydos,  was  a place  of  great  importance 
under  the  Ptolemies,  who  enlarged  and  adorned  it, 
and  made  it  a purely  Greek  city,  exempt  from  all 
peculiarly  Egyptian  laws  and  customs.  — 4.  P. 
Thdrfln,  or  Epithiraa  (IL  Gijpwr,  ^ 4rl  a 

port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae,  an  emporium  for  the  trade  with  India  and 
Arabia;  but  chiefly  remaricable  in  the  history  of 
mathemaUcal  geography,  inasmuch  as,  the  sun 
having  been  observed  to  be  directly  over  it  45 
days  before  and  after  the  summer  solstice,  the 
place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  for  de- 
termining the  length  of  a degree  of  a great  circle 
on  the  earth's  surface.— 5.  (7b6iieiki,  or  Tolomeioj 
Ru.),  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Cyrenaka,  one  of  the 
5 neat  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  at  first 
only  the  port  of  Bakca,  which  lay  100  stadia  (10 
geog.  miles)  inland,  but  which  was  so  entirely 
eclipsed  by  PtolemaVs  that,  under  the  Romans, 
even  the  name  of  Barca  wtm  transferred  to  the 
Utter  city.  From  which  of  the  Ptolonies  it  took 
its  name,  we  are  not  informed.  Its  magnificence 
is  attested  by  its  splendid  mins,  which  are  now 
partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They  are  4 miles  in 
circumference,  and  contain  the  remains  of  several 
templet,  3 theatres,  and  an  aqueduct 

Pt5oii  (IlTwor : PoIm  and  AlfraUwa),  a moun- 
tain in  Boeotia,  an  offshoot  of  Helicon,  which 
extends  from  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  lake  Copaia 
S.-wards  to  the  coast 

PuhlioSla,  or  PopUeflla,  or  PopUodla,  a Ro- 
man cognomen,  signified  ^one  who  cou^  the 
people " (from  fnpmimi  and  colo\  and  thus  **  a 
friend  of  the  peo^e.**  The  form  PopiiaJa  or 
pQjJieola  was  ^e  more  ancient,  but  PfJUitola  was 
the  one  usually  employed  by  the  Romans  in  later 
times. 

PubUofiU,  Oalllas.  1.  L.,  consul  with  Cn. 
Lentulos  Clodianus,  fi.  c.  72.  Both  consuls  carried 
on  war  against  Spsutaens,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  latter.  In  70,  Gellius  was  censor,  and  in  67 
and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompey's  l^tes  in 
the  war  agiunst  the  pirates.  He  belonged  to  the 
aristocratical  party.  In  63  he  warmly  supported 
Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy. In  59  he  opposed  the  agrarian  Uw  of 
(^sar,  and  in  57  he  spoke  in  favour  of  Cicero's 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  alive  in  55,  when 
Cicero  delivered  hU  speech  against  Piso,  but  he 
probably  died  soon  afterwards.  He  was  married 
twice.  He  must  have  reached  a great  ag^  since 
he  is  mentioned  as  the  contnhemalis  of  C.  Papirius 
Carbo,  who  was  consul  in  120.  — 8.  Ii.,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  his  first  wife.  He  espoused  the  re- 
! publican  party  after  Caesar's  death  (44), and  went 
with  M.  Brutus  to  Asia.  After  plotting  against 
the  lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  deserted 
to  the  triumvirs,  Octavian  and  Antony.  He  was 
rewarded  for  hit  treachery  by  the  consuUhip  in 
36.  In  the  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony, 
he  espotued  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  commandM 
the  right  wing  of  Antony's  fleet  at  the  battle  of 
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Actiura.*S.  Brother  probably  of  No.  1,  it  called 
itep-ion  of  L.  Marciui  Philipput,  contul  91,  and 
brother  of  L.  Maiciut  Philipput,  coniul  56.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicerone  account  he  wat  a profligate  and 
a spendthrift,  and  haring  diMipated  hit  property, 
nnited  himself  to  P.  Clodiut. 

Pabllodla,  F.  Yaliritu,  took  an  active  part  in 
expelling  the  Tarquint  from  the  city,  and  wat 
thereupon  elected  contnl  with  Brutus  (a  c.  509). 
He  secured  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  proposing 
•everal  laws,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  every  citsen  who  was  condemned  by  a 
magistrate  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
people.  He  also  ordered  the  lictors  to  lower  the 
fiisces  before  the  people,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  their  power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  con* 
tuls.  Hence  he  became  so  great  a favourite  with 
the  people,  that  he  received  the  surname  of  Puh- 
Ucola.  He  was  consul  3 times  again,  namely  in 
508,  507  and  504.  He  died  in  50^  He  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons 
mourned  for  him  10  months,  as  they  had  done 
for  Bntns.  ~ The  descendants  of  Publicola  bore 
the  same  name,  and  several  of  them  held  the 
highest  offices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of 
the  republic. 

Pubinia,  the  2nd  wifo  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
whom  he  married,  b.  c.  46.  As  Cicero  was  then 
60  yean  of  age,  and  Publilia  quite  young,  the 
marriage  occasioned  flyeat  scandal.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  ^reat  pecuniary 
emb.'irmssments ; and  after  the  divorce  of  Terentia, 
he  was  anxious  to  contract  a new  marriage  for 
the  purpose  of  obtiuning  money  to  pay  his  debts. 
Publilia  had  a large  fortune,  which  had  been  left 
to  Cicero  in  trust  for  her.  The  marriage  proved 
an  unhappy  one,  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
and  Cicero  divorced  her  in  45. 

FttblDItu  Fhilo.  [Philo.] 

FnbUlIaa,  VolSro,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
472,  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  he  propoard,  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
and  the  aediles  were  elected  by  the  comitia 
tributa,  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  as 
had  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob- 
tained the  power  of  deliberating  and  determining 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not 
such  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.  Some  said  that 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  for  the  first 
time  raised  to  5,  having  been  only  2 previously. 
PuMIus  Syms.  [Stroh.] 

Fflelttom  (nodaivor),  a fortress  in  Istria  in  the 
N.  of  Italr,  on  the  road  from  Aqnileia  to  Pola, 
was  situated  on  a steep  rock,  which  produced  wine, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Fiasia 
JPucimum. 

Ffldloltia  (Ai3c4f ),  a personification  of  modesty, 
was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  At 
Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her.  At  Rome 
two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one  under 
the  name  of  Pm^iiciHa  pairieia^  and  the  other  under 
that  of  Pudieitia  pUbeia,  The  former  was  in  the 
fomm  Botrium  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
When  the  patrician  Virginia  was  driven  from  this 
sanctuary  by  the  other  patrician  women,  because 
she  had  married  the  plebeian  consul  L.  Volumnius, 
she  built  a separate  sanctuary  to  PudidHa  pleheia 
in  the  Vicus  txtngus. 

Fulcher,  Clau^us.  [Claudius.] 

Fulchiria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ar- 
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cadius,  was  bom  a.  d.  899.  In  414,  when  she 
was  only  15  years  of  age,  she  became  the  guar- 
dian of  her  brother  Theodosius,  and  was  de- 
clared Augusta  or  empress.  She  had  tho  virtual 
government  in  her  hands  during  the  whole  lifetime 
of  her  brother,  who  died  in  450.  On  his  death 
she  remained  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  married  Marcian,  with  whom  she 
continued  to  reign  in  common  till  her  death  in 
453.  Pulcheria  was  a woman  of  ability,  and  was 
celebrated  for  her  piety,  and  her  public  and  private 
virtues. 

Fulebmm  Promontorium  (koA^v 
a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  N.  Africa,  where  the  elder  Ikipio 
Africanns  landed ; probably  identical  with  the 
Apollinis  Promontorium. 

Pullua,  L.  ^finlus,  consul  b.  c.  249,  in  the  first 
Punk  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a storm, 
on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  neglecting  the 
nnspices.  In  despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Pupifiims  Ka^mus,  X.  dfidlua.  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus,  in  a.  d.  238  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  two 
Oordians  in  Africa ; but  the  new  emperors  were 
slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

Fftplua,  a Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterised  by  Horace,  as  the  ^lacrv*- 
mota  poemata  Pnpi.** 

Ffiira  prob.  Dttirpur)^  the  capital  of 

Oedrotio,  in  the  interior*  of  the  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Carman  ia. 

Furpurftriaa  InsfUao  (prob.  the  Madeira 
group),  a group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  purple  muscles 
which  abound  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa 
(Qaetulia).  The  islands  of  Hem  (*Hpa)  and 
Autolala  (A^oXdXa),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  group. 

Furpurio,  L.  Furl  at,  praetor  b.  c.  200,  obtained 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province,  and  gained  a bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
Cremona.  He  was  consul  196,  when  he  defeated 
the  Boii. 

FfitMlinum,  a country-house  of  Cicero  neat 
Puteoii,  where  he  wrote  bis  QuaettioMa  Aea- 
(Umieati  and  where  the  emperor  Hadrian  was 
buried. 

Fflt5$lAuua  Siimi  (^Bay  of  Naplt*\  a bay  of 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Cwipania  between  the 
promontory  Misenuro  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  originally  called  Cumanus,  but 
afterwards  Puteolanus  from  the  town  Puteoii. 
The  N.  W.  corner  of  it  was  separated  by  .a  dike  8 
stadia  in  length  from  the  rest  of  the  bar,  thus 
forming  the  Lucrinus  Lacus. 

FfitIfiU  (Putenlamis : Poxxuoli\  originally 
named  JHoaaarcbia  (Aiiratapx^<>t  Aiaau^X*^  • 
A(iraiapx«i^fi  At«foiafx«^i^»,  a celebrated 

seaport  town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a promon- 
tory on  the  E.  side  of  the  Puteolanus  Sinusi,  and  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  Cumae,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  b.c.  521,  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchin.  In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Romans,  who  changed  its  name  into  that 
of  Pnteoli,  either  from  its  numerous  wells  or  from 
the  stench  arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  town  was  indebted  for  its 
importance  to  its  excellent  harbour,  which  was 
protected  by  an  exteosire  mole  formed  from  the 
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eeUbrated  reddish  earth  of  the  neighbounnt;  hills. 
This  earth,  called  PoezoLtna^  when  mixed  with 
chalk,  forms  an  excellent  cement,  which  in  course 
of  time  becomes  as  bard  m water  as  stono.  The 
mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a bridge,  and  17  of 
the  piers  arc  still  visible  projecting  above  the 
water.  To  this  mole  Caligula  attached  a Hoatiiig 
bridge,  which  extended  as  far  as  Boiae,  a distance 
of  2 miles.  Pnteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  commerce  with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  w*aa  colonised  by  the 
Romans  in  u.  a 1 94,  and  also  anew  by  Augtistus, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alaric 
in  a.  D.  4 10,  by  Genscric  in  455, and  also  hyTotiJas 
in  545,  but  was  on  each  occasion  speedily  rebuilt. 
There  are  still  many  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at 
the  modem  PozzuoIL  Of  these  the  most  im> 
portant  are  the  renutins  of  the  templo  of  Sempis, 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  mole  already  de> 
scribed. 

Pntpat  (prob.  /AimaiNcf),  a seaport  town  of 
Africa  Propria  (Zeogitana)  on  the  golf  of  Neapolis 
(G.  of  Uamavtety  Its  name  is  evidently  Phoe* 
nician. 

PydiUt  (Ilvlsw : TIvSimTss:  JTifroa),  a town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Picria,  was  situaU^d  at 
a small  distance  W.  of  the  Theruiaic  gulf,  on  which 
it  had  a harbour.  It  was  originally  a Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  from  whom,  however,  it  frequently  revolted. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
taken  after  n long  siege  by  Arcbehtus,  and  its  ! 
inhabitants  remuv^  20  stadia  inland  ; but  at  a 
later  period  we  still  find  the  toum  situated  on  the 
coast  It  again  revolted  from  the  j^lacedonians, 
and  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlarged  and 
fortihed  the  place.  It  was  here  that  Olymf^ 
sustained  a long  siege  against  Cassander,  a.  c.  317 
•^316.  It  is  especially  memorable  on  account  of 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walls  by  Aemilius  j 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia, 
168.  Under  the  Romans  it  w'Bt  also  called  Citruffi 
or  Citrus. 

Pygila  or  Phyg&a  (n^cAo,  ^d^eXa),  a small  I 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a tem> 
|de  of  Artemis  Munychia.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Troy. 

Fygaati  (IIvy^Mubi,  t.  e.  msm  cf  th»  keipkt  of  a 
mr/nify  i.  e.  134  inches),  a fabulous  people,  8rst 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/I.  iii.5),  ns  dwriltng  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes  in 
spring  time.  The  fable  is  repented  by  numerous 
writers,  in  various  forms,  especially  as  to  the 
locality.  Some  placing  them  in  Aethiopia,  others 
in  India,  and  others  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the 
earth.  The  story  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and 
Juvenal,  and  forms  the  subject  of  several  works 
of  art 

Pygmillon  (Ilwy^MiAlwp).  1.  King  of  Cyprus 
and  father  of  Methanne.  He  ts  said  to  have  fhllen 
in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a maiden  which  he 
himself  had  made,  and  tiierefote  to  have  prayed  to 
Aphrodite  to  breathe  life  into  it  When  the  re- 
quest was  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the  maiden, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Papliua.  — 8.  Son 
of  Belus  and  brother  of  Dido,  who  murdered  Si- 
chaeus.  Dido's  husband.  For  details  sec  Dirm. 

PjH&dsi  (ni/AdSi79).  1.  Son  of  Strophius  and 
Anaxibia,  a sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ; and  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
Bcfnnon,  Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to  his  father's 
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court  Here  Pylades  contracted  that  firiendship 
with  Orestes,  which  became  proverbial.  He  as- 
sisteti  Orestes  in  murderir^  his  mother  Clytaem* 
nestra,  and  also  accompanied  him  to  the  Taurie 
Chersonesus ; and  he  eventually  married  his  sister 
Electro,  by  whom  he  bocame  tlte  father  of  HeU 
lanicus,  Medon,  and  Strophius.  For  details  see 
Okit^Es.  8.  A pantomime  dancer  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  spoken  of  under  Dathyllus. 

' Pj^lae  ^t'Aai,  6'aks).  1.  A geneml  name  for 
any  narrow  pass,  such  as  TautMOFYLAS,  Pylau 
Albania*',  Cupiae,  Ac.  (See  the  several  specific 
names).^8.  Two  small  islands  at  the  enuanou 
into  the  Ambient  Sinus  {Hed  Sea)  from  the  Kry* 
thraean  Sea. 

FylaecnAiea  (nwAoi^4io7f),  appears  to  have 
been  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Pnphlagonio,  so 
os  to  have  become  a kind  of  hereditary  appellation, 
like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  Arsoces  in 
Parthia.  We  have,  however,  very  little  definite 
information  concerning  them. 

Pylns  (TIuAas),  sou  of  Cteton,  and  king  of  Me> 
gara,  who,  after  slaying  Bias,  his  own  father^ 
brother,  founded  the  town  of  Pylns  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  gave  Megarn  to  Pandinn  wlio  had 
married  his  daughter  Pylia,  and  accordingly  was 
his  soo-in-lnw. 

PjFl^ie  (I1uA^i<it),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetolin 
on  the  S,  slope  of  Mt  Aimcynthus,  on  whose  site 
Proschium  \vn»  subeeqneutly  built 

P^los  (ITi^f),  the  name  of  3 towns  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  1.  In  Elis,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt  Scoliis,  and  about  70  or  80  stadia  from  the 
city  of  Elis  on  the  road  to  Olympia,  near  the  con- 
Huence  of  the  I^adon  and  the  Peneiii.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pylon  or  Phylas  of  Me- 
gara,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Eleans.~8. 
In  Triphylin,  about  30  stadia  from  the  coast,  on 
the  river  Mamaus,  W.  of  the  mountain  Mintbe, 
and  N.  of  Lepreura.  In  the  S-  W.  of  Mes- 
smiia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Aegaleos  on 
a promontory  at  the  N.  entnusce  of  the  basin,  now 
called  the  Bay  of  Navarino^  the  largest  and  safest 
harbour  in  all  Greece.  This  harbour  was  fitmted 
and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Spbacteria 
which  stretched  along  the  coast  about 

mile,  leaving  only  2 narrow  entrances  at  each 
end.  In  the  2nd  Messenioa  war  the  inhabitanta 
of  Pyloo  offered  a long  and  brave  resistance  to  tba 
Spartans  ; but  after  the  cnptnre  of  Ira,  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  native  country  with  t)^  rest 
of  tho  Messentans.  P)’los  now  Kmained  in  rains, 
but  again  became  memorable  in  the  Pelopoanesiaa 
war,  when  the  Atheniaas  under  Demostheiiea 
built  a fort  on  the  promontory  Coerphasinm  a UttW 
S.  of  the  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  N.  en* 
trance  to  the  harbour  (b.c.  425).  The  attempts 
of  the  Spartans  to  diskdge  the  Athenians  peeved 
unavailing  ; and  the  capture  by  dean  of  tha 
Spartans,  who  had  landed  in  the  i^ond  of  Spkao* 
teria,  was  one  of  the  most  impertant  events  in  the 
whole  war.— -There  has  been  much  controvert, 
which  of  these  3 places  was  the  Pylos  founded  by 
Nelcus,  and  governed  by  Nestor  and  bis  dcscendp 
ants.  The  town  in  Elis  has  little  or  no  claim  to 
the  honour,  and  the  choice  lies  between  the  towna 
in  Triphylia  and  Metsenta.  The  ancients  usually 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Messenian  Pylos  ; but 
■}ome  modern  critics,  witliout  sufficient  grounds, 
support  the  claims  of  the  Triphylian  city. 
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PjrtmXa  ni/p4^a),  a town  of  Argolift,  in 
the  dUtrict  Thvrc«tii,  where  Danaut  i»  uid  to 
have  landed. 

Pyramos.  [CrcLOPB&] 

Primal.  [THisaa.] 

Pyrimns  (Ilvpa^r ; one  of  the  largest 

riren  of  Atn  Minor,  rise*  in  the  Anti-Tauruf 
ran^e,  near  Arabissus  in  Cataonb  (the  S.  part 
of  Cappadocia),  nud  after  running  S.  £.,  firat 
underground,  and  then  tui  a navigable  river,  bri-akit 
through  the  Taurus  chain  by  a deep  and  narrow 
ravine,  and  then  flows  S.  W.  througit  Cdicifi,  in  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  about  1 itadiuiu  <f>Ut>  feet) 
in  width,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Mallua.  Its 
ancient  name  U mid  to  have  been  Leucosyrua, 
from  the  Lsucoavai,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks. 

Pfrdnd  or  Pyrasaai  Kontea  (Ilvp^Kif,  rd  IIo- 
ptiyoua  dpi) : Pyrenees),  a ninge  of  mountains, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mcditernuieau, 
and  fonuing  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Spain.  The  length  of  these  mountains  is  about 
270  miles  in  a straight  line  ; their  breadth  varies 
from  about  40  miles  to  20 ; their  greatest  height 
is  beta'eon  1 1,000  and  12,000  feeL  7'he  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  these  mountains  by 
their  campaigns  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Their  name  however  bad 
travelled  E.-ward  at  a much  earlier  period,  since 
Herodotus  (ii.  33)  speaks  of  a city  Pyrene  belong- 
ing to  the  Celts,  near  which  the  Ister  rises.  The 
ancient  writers  usually  derived  the  name  from  wop, 
Bnd  then,  according  to  a common  practice, 
invented  a story  to  explain  the  false  etymology, 
relating  that  a great  fire  once  mged  upon  the 
mountains.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  Htfrin  or  Brym^  mountain." 

The  continuation  of  the  mountains  along  the  Mare 
Caiitabricum  was  called  Saltus  Vasconum,  and  still 
further  W.  Mons  Vindius  or  Vinnius.  The  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  only  3 passes  over  the 
Pyrenees,  the  one  on  the  \V.  ncarCarasae  (6'arii) 
not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantabricum,  the  one  in 
the  middle  leading  fh>m  Caesaraugusta  to  Bene- 
hamum  (Bar^s),  and  the  one  on  the  £.,  which 
was  most  frequently  used,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  Joncaria  {Jutuftiera). 

Pyr§nia  Promoatoriom,  or  Prom.  Vinirii 
(C.  CVwu),  theS-E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
Spain,  on  the  fnmtiers  of  Gaul,  deriv^  its  2nd 
name  from  a temple  of  Venus  on  tlie  promontory. 

Pyrgi  1.  (riwp70<  or  riup7oy : Ilupy/Tijf ),  the 
most  S.-ly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elii,  near  the 
Messenian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Mmyae.-«8.  (Pyigensis:  Santa  .9er«ra),  an 
ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  w*as 
ttied  as  the  port  of  Caere  or  Agydla,  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  ns  a commercial 
emporium.  It  was  at  an  early  period  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  It  possessed  a I 
verv'  wealthy  temple  of  Ilithyia,  which  Dionrsius 
of  Syracuse  plundered  in  u.  c.  334.  Pyrgi  is  men- 
tioned at  a later  time  as  a Roman  colony,  but  lost 
its  importance  naderthe  Roman  doniinion.  There 
are  still  remains  at  Sia  Severn  of  the  ancient  poly* 
gonal  walls  of  Pyrgi. 

Pyrgfitfiet  one  of  the  most 

celebrated  gem-engravers  of  ancieut  Greece,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed 
him  on  a level  with  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  by 
naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who  was  permitted 
to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 
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PyrlOOf,  a Greek  painter,  who  probably  lived 
soou  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  o*  small 
pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

Pyriphl6g6Uioii  (riupt(p\ff7<6wi'),  that  is, 
flaming  with  fire,  the  itamc  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  world. 

Pyrom&chiu,  the  name  of  2 artists.  The  name 
occurs  in  4 different  forms,  namely,  Pltyromac/tus, 
P/itflumacAui,  PhilomaehnSy  and  /‘yroinacJtus.  > 
L An  Athenian  sculpto^  who  executed  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Pulias, 
about  H.C.  413.  The  true  form  of  bU  name  appears 
to  hare  been  Phyrnmachus.«»2.  An  artist  who  flou- 
rished B.  c.  295—240,  is  mentioth'd  by  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  as  one  of  those  statuaries  who 
represented  the  battles  of  Atulus  and  Eununes 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most  cclo- 
brate<l  was  that  which  obUiined  fur  Attalus  I.  the 
title  of  king,  about  241.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  celebrated 
statue  of  a dying  combatant,  popularly  called  iho 
Dying  Gladiator,  is  a copy  from  one  of  the  bronxa 
statues  in  the  works  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  is 
evidently  the  statue  of  a Celt. 

Pyrrha  (irdp^:  no^^oTos).  1.  A town  on  the 
W.  ccast  of  the  island  of  I^esbos,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  deep  bay  named  after  it,  and  consequently 
on  the  naiTowest  part  of  the  island.— 2.  A town 
and  promontory  of  Phlhiolis  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
Po.>asaean  gulf  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Alugncsia. 
Ofl  this  prujnontor}*  tlierc  wore  2 small  islands, 
named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion.— 3.  A small  Ionic 
town  in  Caria  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fSinus  laitmiais 
and  oO  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Macander. 

Pyrrlii  Caitra  (Ilu^ov  fortified  place 

in  the  N.  of  Laconica,  where  Pyrrhus  prolably  en- 
camped in  his  invasion  of  the  country  in  B.C  272. 

Fyirhlcktis  (nd^ix^r),  a town  of  the  Eleuthe- 
ro-lacones  in  the  S.W.  of  Laconica. 

Pyrrho  (Tlv^^wi^),  the  fouiider  of  the  Sceptical 
or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophy,  w*os  a native  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  poor, 
and  to  have  followed,  at  first,  the  profession  of  a 
painter.  He  is  then  said  to  have  been  attracted 
to  philosophy  by  the  books  of  Democritus,  to  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a disciple  of 
Stilpon,  to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anax- 
arebus,  and  with  him  to  have  joined  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  the  greater  part 
of  hit  life  be  lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  himself  independent  of  all  external  cir- 
cumstances. His  diKiple  Timon  extolled  with 
admiration  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain.  So  highly  was  he 
valued  by  his  fellow-citizens  tliat  they  made  him 
their  h)gh  priest,  and  erected  a moimnient  to  him 
after  his  death.  The  Athenians  conferred  upon 
him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  AVe  know  little 
respecting  the  princiffles  of  his  sceptical  philosophy ; 
and  the  ndiculous  tales  told  about  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  arc  probably  the  invention  of  his  enemies, 
lie  asserted  that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject 
was  unattainable  ; and  that  the  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a virtuous  life.  Pyrrho 
wrote  no  works,  except  a poem  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander, W’hich  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  a royal 
manner.  His  philosophical  system  was  first  re- 
duced  to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He 
reached  the  age  of  90  years,  but  we  have  no  mention 
of  the  year  either  of  bis  birth  or  of  his  death. 

s ft  4 
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Pyirboi  1.  Mythological.  [Nko* 

FTOLB&riis.]. « 2.  I.  King  of  Kpirus,  son  of 
Aeacidea  nnd  Phthia,  was  bom  u.  c.  318.  Hit 
ancestors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  who  was  said  to  have  settled  in  Epi< 
rus  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  become  the 
founder  of  the  race  of  Molossian  kings.  On  the 
deposition  of  bis  father  by  the  Epirots  (Asa* 
ciuBsj,  Pyrrhos,  who  was  then  a child  of  only 
two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
faithful  adherents  of  the  Jting,  who  carried  him  to 
Olaiicios,  the  king  of  the  Taulantians,  an  Illyrian 
people.  Glaucias  took  the  child  under  his  care, 
and  brought  him  op  with  his  own  children.  He 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  Pyrrhus  to  Caisander, 
bnt  about  10  years  afterwards  he  marched  into 
Epirus  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pyrrhus 
on  tile  throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the 
care  of  guardians,  ns  he  was  then  only  12  years  of 
age.  In  the  course  of  4 or  5 years,  however,  Cos* 
Sander,  who  had  regained  his  supremacy  in  Greece,  ; 
prevailed  upon  the  Epirots  to  expel  their  young  j 
king.  Pyrrhus,  who  wns  still  only  17  years  of 
age,  joined  Demetrius,  who  liad  married  his  sister 
Deidamo,  accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  wns 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  he 
gained  great  renown  for  his  valour.  Antigonus 
fell  in  the  Imttle,  nnd  Demetrius  became  a fugitive; 
but  Pyrrhus  did  not  desert  his  brother  in-law  in 
his  misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  for  him 
as  a hostage  into  Egypt.  Here  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  favour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptolemy  now 
supplied  him  with  a fleet  and  forces,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Epirus.  Neoptolcmus,  who  had 
reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  h.id  been 
driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed  to  share  the 
sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  last  long ; and  Pyrrhus  anticipated 
his  own  destruction  by  putting  his  rival  to  death. 
This  appears  to  have  happened  in  295,  in  which 
year  Pyrrlm*  it  said  to  have  begun  to  reign.  He 
was  now  23  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  Hit  daring 
courage  made  him  a favourite  with  his  troops,  and 
his  atfability  nnd  generosity  secured  the  love  of  his 
people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  taken 
Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to  have  been  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  imitating  his  exploits  and 
trending  in  his  footsteps.  His  eyes  were  first  di- 
rected to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  By  assisting 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassnndor,  against  his  brother 
Aritiimter,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions  on  the  western  side  of 
Greece.  But  the  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrins,  greatly  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  Pyrrhus.  The  two  former  friends  now 
U'came  the  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  war 
broke  out  between  them  in  29 1 . After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  various  vi- 
cissitudes for  4 years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the  coalition 
foniied  in  287  by  Selcucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lvaima- 
chus  against  Demetrius.  Lysimochus  nnd  Pyrrhus 
invaded  Macedonia;  Demetrius  was  deserted  by  his 
troops,  nnd  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise ; and  the  king- 
dom was  divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
But  the  latter  did  not  long  retain  his  portion  ; the 
Mnci-doni.*u)s  preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general 
Lysimachus;  and  Pyrrhus  was  accordingly  driven 
out  of  the  country  after  a reign  of  7 months  (286). 
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For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus  reigned  quietly  in 
Epirus  without  embarking  in  any  new  enterprise. 
But  a life  of  inactivity  was  insupportable  to  him  ; 
and  accordingly  he  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them  in  their  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  crossed  over  to  Italy 
early  in  260,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  He  took 
with  him  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,  2000  archen, 
500  slingers,  and  either  50  or  20  elephants,  h.'iving 
previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  w*ith  a 
detachment  of  3000  men.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  he  began  to  make  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  carrying  on  the  war ; and  as  the  giddy 
and  licentious  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  complained 
of  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  he  forthwith  treated 
them  as  their  master  rather  than  as  their  ally, 
•hut  up  the  theatre  and  all  other  public  placesi, 
and  compelled  their  young  men  to  serve  in  his 
ranks.  In  the  1st  campaign  (280)  the  Roman  consul 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus 
near  Hereclea,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Sirit. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  contested,  and  it 
was  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his  elephants, 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  that 
the  Romans  took  to  flight  Tlie  Iom  of  Pyrrbusi, 
though  inferior  to,  that  of  the  Romans,  was  still 
very  considerable.  ‘ A large  proportion  of  his 
oflicers  nnd  best  troops  had  follen  ; and  he  said,  as 
he  viewed  the  fleld  of  battle,  ^ Another  such 
victory,  and  I must  return  to  Epirus  alone.**  He 
therefore  a^*ailed  himself  of  his  success  to  send  his 
minister  Cineas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace, 
while  be  himself  marched  slowly  towards  the  city. 
His  proposals,  however,  were  rejected  by  the 
senate.  He  accordingly  continu^  his  mnrch, 
ravaging  the  Roman  territory  ns  be  went  along. 
He  advanced  within  24  miles  of  Rome;  but  os  he 
found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to  accept 
the  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps  nnd  withdrew 
into  winter-quarters  to  Tarentum.  As  soon  as  the 
armies  were  quartered  for  the  winter,  the  Romans 
sent  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  to  endeavmir  to  obtain 
the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners.  The  ambst- 
sadors  were  received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the  most  dis- 
tingtiiihed  manner ; and  his  interviews  with  C.  Fa- 
bricius,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  form  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history*. 
[KABRiciirs,]  In  the  2nd  campaign  (279)  Pyrrhus 
gained  another  victory  near  Asculum  over  the 
Romans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  consuls 
P.  Dccius  Mus  and  P.  Sulpiciut  ^verrio.  The 
battle,  however,  was  followed  by  no  decisive 
results,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had  again  fallen,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  almost  exclusively  on  the  Greek 
troops  of  the  king.  He  was  therefore  unwilling  to 
hazard  his  surviving  Greeks  by  another  campaign 
with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  he  lent  a ready 
ear  to  the  invitations  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who 
begged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance  against  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Romans  were  likewise  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  opponent  that  they 
might  complete  the  subjugation  of  southern  Italy 
without  furtlier  interruption.  When  both  parties 
had  the  same  wishes,  it  was  not  difficult  to  And  a 
fair  pretext  for  bringing  the  war  to  a conclniion. 
This  was  afforded  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (278),  by  one  of  the  scn*fcnts  of  Pyrrhus  de- 
serting to  the  Romans  and  proposing  to  the  consuls 
to  poison  his  master.  The  consult  Fabricius  and 
Aeroilius  sent  back  the  deserter  to  the  king,  stating 
that  they  abhorred  a victory  gained  by  treason. 
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Thereupon  PyrrliQi,  to  show  hit  gratitude,  tent 
Ciceiu  to  Home  with  all  the  Roman  pritonert 
without  rantom  and  without  condiiiont;  and  the 
Romaiit  granted  him  a truce,  though  not  a 
formal  peace,  at  he  had  not  contented  to  evacuate 
Italy.  Pyrrhut  now  crotted  over  into  Sicily, 
where  he  remained  upwardt  of  12  yeari,  from 
the  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end  of  478.  At 
first  he  met  with  brilliant  tuccett,  defeated  the 
Carthnginiant  and  took  Eryx  ; but  having  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  lott  hit  popn- 
larity  with  the  Greeks,  who  began  to  form  cabalt 
and  plots  againtt  him.  Thit  led  to  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  Pyrrhut,  and  to  acts  which  were  deemed 
both  cruel  and  tyrannical  by  the  Greeks.  Hit 
poeition  in  Sicily  at  length  became  to  uncomfortable 
and  dangerous,  that  ha  toon  became  anxious  to  aban- 
don the  iaiand.  Accordingly,  when  hit  Italian  allies 
again  begged  him  to  come  to  their  attiitance,  be 
gladly  complied  with  their  request.  Pyrrhut  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  276.  In  the  fob 
lowing  year  (276)  the  w*ar  was  brought  to  a dote. 
Pyrrhut  was  defeated  with  great  lots  near  Bene- 
Tcntum  by  the  Roman  codsuI  Curiut  Dentatut,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  He  brought  back  with 
him  to  Epirus  only  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  and 
bad  not  money  to  maintain  even  these  without 
undertaking  new  wart.  Accordingly,  in  273,  he 
invaded  Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonus  Gonatat, 
the  ton  of  Demetrius,  was  then  king.  Hit  only 
object  at  first  teems  to  have  been  plunder ; but 
hit  tuccett  far  exceeded  bit  expectations.  Anti- 
gonut  was  deserted  by  hit  own  troops,  and  Pyrrhut 
thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a second  time. 
But  scarcely  bad  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
kingdom  before  hit  restless  spirit  drove  him  into 
new  enterprises.  On  the  invitation  of  Cleonymut 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Sparta,  but  was  repulsed 
in  on  attack  upon  this  city.  From  Sparta  he  marched 
towards  Argos  in  order  to  support  Aristeas,  one  of 
the  leading  citiiens  at  Argot,  ag:>inst  bit  rival 
Aristippus,  whose  cause  was  espout^  by  Aiuigonut. 
In  the  night  time  Aristeas  admitted  Pyrrhus  into 
the  city ; but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  plxices  were  seised  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  Action.  On  the  dawn 
of  day  Pyrrhus  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  retreat ; and  as  he  was  fighting  his  way  out 
of  the  city,  an  Argive  woman  hurled  down  from  the 
house-top,  a ponderous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhos  on 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  fell  from  hit  horse  stunned 
with  the  blow,  and  being  recognised  by  some  of 
the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  was  quickly  despatched. 
His  head  a*as  cut  off  and  carried  to  Antigonus, 
who  turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  ordered 
the  body  to  be  interred  with  becoming  honours. 
'Pyrrhut  perished  in  27>,  in  the  46lh  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  23rd  of  his  reign.  He  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  one  of  the  bnt  princes  of  bit 
time.  With  his  daring  courage,  his  military  skill, 
and  his  kingly  bearing,  he  might  have  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  day,  if  he  had 
slondily  pursued  the  immediate  object  before  him. 
But  he  never  rested  satisfied  with  any  acquisition, 
and  was  ever  grasping  nt  some  fresh  object : hence 
Antigonus  conipai^  him  to  a gambler,  who  made 
many  good  throws  with  the  dice,  but  was  unable 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  game.  Pyrrhus  was 
regarded  in  subsequent  times  os  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  had  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  that 
of  all  generals  Pyrrhus  was  the  first,  Scipio  the 
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second,  and  himself  the  third  ; or,  according  to 
another  version  of  the  story,  Alexander  was  the 
first,  Pyrrhus  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrrhus  wrote  a work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
was  read  in  the  time  of  Cicero ; and  his  com* 
memories  are  quoted  both  by  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch.  Pyrrhus  married  4 wives.  1.  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice.  ' 2.  A daughter  of  Au- 
doleoD,  king  of  the  Paeoniana  3.  Bircenna,  a 
daughter  of  Bardylis,  king  of  the  Illyriaiis.  4.  I>n- 
nassa,  a daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  His 
children  werei^l.  Ptolemy,  bom  295;  killed 
in  battle,  272.  2.  Alexander,  who  succeeded  hii 
lather  as  king  of  Epirus.  3.  Heleuus.  4.  Ne- 
Kis,  who  married  Oelon  of  Syracuse.  5.  Olym- 
pias, who  married  her  own  brother  Alexander. 
6.  Deidomia  or  Laodamiic«3.  IL  King  of  Epi- 
rus, son  of  Alexander  II.  and  Olympias,  and 
grandson  of  Pyrrhus  I.  was  a child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  (between  262  and  258).  During 
hit  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his 
mother  Olympias.  According  to  one  account 
Olympias  survived  Pyrrhus,  who  died  soon  after 
be  had  grown  up  to  manhood ; according  to  another 
account  Olympias  had  poisoned  a maiden  to  whom 
Pyrrhus  was  attached,  and  was  herself  poisoned 
by  him  in  revenge. 

Pjth&gfinui  (no0a7dpat).  1.  A celebrated 
Gre^  philosopher,  was  a native  of  Samos,  and  the 
son  of  Mnesorebus,  w'bo  was  either  a merchant, 
or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of  signets. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ; but  all  autho- 
rities agree  that  he  fiourished  in  the  times  of  Poly- 
crates and  Tarquinius  Superbus  (b.  C.  540 — 510). 
He  studied  in  his  own  country  under  Creophilus, 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  ^id  to 
have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Wo  have 
not  much  trustworthy  evidence,  either  os  to  tho 
kind  and  amount  of  know  Uvljfe  which  he  acquired, 
or  as  to  his  definite  philoso^'hical  views.  It  is 
certain  however  that  be  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gntion  of  souls ; and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  be  had  been  Euphorbua,  the  son  of 
Panihus,  in  the  Trojan  ^var,  as  well  as  variuns  other 
characters.  He  is  further  said  to  hare  diMo . ored 
the  propositions  that  the  triangle  inscribed  iii  a 
semi-circle  is  right-angled,  that  the  square  on 
the  hypotenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides.  There  is 
a celebrated  story  of  his  having  discovered  the 
arithmetical  relations  of  the  musical  scale  by  ob- 
serving accidentally  the  various  sounds  produced 
by  hammers  of  different  weights  striking  upon  on 
anvil,  and  suspending  by  strings  weights  equal  to 
those  of  the  difierent  hammers.  The  retailers  of 
the  story  of  course  never  took  the  trouble  to  verify 
the  experiment,  or  they  would  have  diKovered 
that  different  hammers  do  not  produce  different 
sounds  from  the  same  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  bell.  Discoveries 
in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  its  application  to  weights, 
measures,  and  the  theory  of  music.  Apart  from 
all  direct  testimony,  however,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  very  remarkable  inHuence  ex- 
erted by  Pythagoras,  and  even  the  fact  that  be 
was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous  stories, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a man  both  of  suigular 
capabilities  and  of  great  acquirements.  It  may 
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alio  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  tbe  relipioat 
element  wna  the  predominant  one  in  the  character 
of  Pythagoras,  and  that  religious  ascendancy  in 
connection  with  a certain  mystic  relighms  system 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  laboured  to  secure. 
It  was  this  religious  element  which  made  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  upon  his  contemporaries.  They 
regarded  him  as  standing  in  a peculiarly  dote 
connection  with  the  gods.  The  Crotoniates  eren 
identified  him  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  And 
without  viewing  him  a.«  an  impostor,  we  may  easily 
believe  that  he  himself  to  some  extent  shared  the 
tame  views.  He  pretended  to  divination  and 
prophecy ; and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a 
mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  abore 
the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  — No  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at  m to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  Pytha- 
goras in  Egypt  or  the  l^t^  or  as  to  his  residence 
and  efforts  iit  Samoa  or  other  Grecian  cities,  before 
he  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy.  He  probably  re- 
moved to  Crotona  because  he  found  it  impoesible 
to  realise  his  schemes  in  his  native  country,  while 
under  the  tyranny  of  Polyemtes.  The  reason 
why  he  selected  Crotona  os  the  sphere  of  his  opera- 
tions. it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ; but  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  that  city  he  attained  cxtenitTe  in- 
fiueuce,  and  gained  over  great  numbers  to  enter 
into  his  views.  His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three  hundred  of 
these  were  formed  into  a select  brotherhood  or 
club,  bound  by  a sort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  re- 
ligious and  ascetic  observances  enjoyed  by  their 
master,  and  of  studying  his  religious  and  philoso- 
phical theories.  Every  thing  that  was  done  and 
taught  among  the  members  was  kept  a profound 
secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  was  an  old 
Pythagorean  nuuim,  that  every  thing  aws  not  to 
be  told  to  every  body.  There  were  also  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  admission 
of  candidates  Pythagoras  it  said  to  hare  placed 
great  reliance  on  his  physiognomical  discernment. 
If  admitted,  they  had  to  pass  through  a period  of 
probation,  in  which  their  powers  of  maintaining 
silence  were  especially  tested,  ns  well  as  their 
general  temper,  disposition,  and  mental  capacity. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  the  esoteric  instruction 
to  which  only  the  most  approved  members  of  the 
fraternity  were  admitted,  some  have  supposed 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  political  views  of  Py- 
thagoras. Others  hare  maiutidned,  with  greater 
probability,  that  it  related  mainly  to  the  otyies,  or 
secret  religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  un> 
doubtedly  formed  a prominent  fcatare  in  the  Py- 
thagorean system,  a^  were  peculiarly  conneet^ 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  There  were  some 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood were  subjected.  Some  represent  him  as  for- 
bidding all  animal  food ; but  all  the  membos 
cannot  have  been  subjected  to  this  prohibition  ; 
amco  the  athletic  Milo,  for  instance,  could  not 
possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  Ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  authorities,  be  allowed 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food  except  the  flesh 
of  oxen  used  for  pioiighmg,  and  rams.  There  is  a 
mmilar  discn'pancy  as  to  the  prohibitian  of  fish  and 
beaas.  But  temperance  of  aJl  kiftds  seems  to  have 
Ixwn  strictly  enjoined.  It  U also  stated  that  they 
had  common  meals,  reaembUng  the  Spartan  ays- 
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sitia,  at  which  they  root  in  companies  of  ten.  Con- 
siderable importance  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  music  and  gymnastics  in  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  disciples.  Their  whole  dtscipime  is  repre- 
sented as  tending  to  produce  a lofty  serenity  and 
self-possession,  regarding  the  exhibition  of  which 
various  anecdotes  were  current  in  antiquity.  Among 
the  best  ascertained  features  of  the  brotherhood  arc 
the  devoted  attachment  of  the  membm  to  each 
other,  and  their  sovereign  contempt  for  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  ranks.  It  appears  that 
they  had  some  secret  conventional  symbols,  by 
which  members  of  the  fraternity  could  recognisa 
each  other*  even  if  they  had  never  met  before. 
Clubs  similar  to  that  at  Crotona  were  ostablisbed 
at  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other  citiet 
of  Magna  Gmecia.  ~ The  mstitutions  of  Pythago- 
ras were  certainly  not  intended  to  withdraw  those 
who  adopted  them  frMn  active  exolion,  that  they 
might  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  religious  and 
philosophical  contemplations.  He  rather  aimed  at 
the  production  of  a calm  bearing  and  elevated  tone 
of  character,  through  which  those  trained  in  tha 
discipUne  of  the  Pythagorean  life  should  exhibit 
in  their  personal  and  social  capacities  a reflection 
of  the  order  and  hannony  of  the  universe.  W hether 
he  had  any  distinct  political  designs  in  the  foun- 
dation of  his  brotherhood,  is  doubtful;  bat  it  was 
perfectly  natural,  even  without  any  express  des%n 
on  his  part,  that  a club  such  as  tlie  Three  Hundr^ 
of  Crotona  should  gradually  come  to  mingle  po- 
litical with  other  objects,  and  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  their  secret  and  compact  organiatioa 
should  Bp^ily  gain  extensive  pmitical  influence. 
That  this  influence  should  be  decisively  on  the 
side  of  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  resulted  naturally 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  Pythagorean  insti- 
tutions, and  from  the  rank  and  social  position  of 
the  members  of  the  brotherhood.  Through  them, 
of  course,  Pythagoras  himself  exercised  a large 
amount  of  izirdirect  influence  over  the  affairs  both 
of  Crotona  and  of  other  Italian  cities.  This  Py- 
thagorean brotherhood  or  order  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  one  founded  by  Loyola.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  this  aristocratical  and  exclusive 
dub  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hostility  not 
only  of  the  dcrnocrmtical  party  in  Crotona,  but  also 
of  a considerable  number  of  the  opposite  faction. 
Hie  hatred  which  they  bad  excited  speedily  led 
to  their  destruction.  The  populace  of  Crotona 
rose  against  them  ; and  an  atia^  was  made  upon 
them  while  assembled  either  in  the  house  of  Milo, 
or  in  some  other  place  of  meeting.  The  building 
was  aet  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  ossemUed  mem- 
bers perished  ; only  the  younger  and  more  active 
eecapiMl.  Similar  commotions  ensued  in  the  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia  in  which  Pythagorean 
chibs  had  been  formed.  As  an  active  and  organ- 
ised brotherhood  the  Pythagorean  order  was  ever3r- 
wbere  suppressed ; bM  t^  Pythagoreans  still 
contmued  to  exist  as  a sact,  the  mero^rs  of  which 
kept  up  among  themselves  their  religious  observ- 
ances and  scientific  pursuita,  while  individuals,  as 
in  the  case  of  Archjtna,  acquired  now  and  then 
great  political  infloeace.  Kespectiug  the  fgte  ef 
Pythagoras  himself,  the  accounts  varied.  Some 
say  that  he  perished  in  the  temple  with  his  dis- 
eiplee,  others  that  he  fled  first  to  Tarentum,  and 
that,  being  driven  thence,  he  escaped  to  Meta- 
pontum,  and  there  starved  hhnoelf  to  death.  His 
tomb  was  shown  at  Meti^ootum  in  the  time  el 
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Cicero. — Aocordiifg  to  loiiie  eceounU  Prthagoras 
narhed  Theano,  a lady  of  Crotooa,  and  had  a 
daughter  Damo,  and  a ton  Telauget,  or,  according 
to  other*,  two  daughter*,  Danio  and  Myia ; while 
other  notices  teem  to  imply  that  he  had  a wHe 
and  a daughter  grown  up,  when  he  came  to  Cro- 
tono.  — When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the 
phiiotophical  or  religiont  opinion*  held  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the 
didiculty  tiiat  even  the  authors  from  whom  we 
have  to  draw  pottested  no  authentic  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  age  of  Pythagorat  hnueelf.  If  Py- 
thngorat  ever  wrote  any  thing,  hit  writing*  pwished 
with  him,  or  not  long  after.  The  probability  is 
that  he  wrote  nothing.  Every  ibiug  current  under 
his  name  in  antiquity  was  spuriout.  It  is  all  but 
certain  that  Philolaus  was  tne  hrst  who  pMi$hed 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  a written 
f(Min  [PiiaoLACs].  Still  there  was  so  marked  a 
peculiarity  running  through  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
loeophy,  ^aC  there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the 
germs  of  the  system  at  any  rate  having  been  de- 
rived from  Pythagoras  himael£  Pythagoras  re- 
sembled the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  schwl,  who 
undertook  to  solve  by  meant  of  a ringle  primordial 
principle  the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  as  a whole.  His  predi- 
lection for  roathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace 
the  origin  of  all  things  to  atim&sr,  bis  theory  being 
suggested,  or  at  all  events  confirmed,  by  the  oW 
serration  of  various  numerical  relations,  or  analo- 
gies to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
— Musical  principle*  Kkewise  played  almost  as 
important  a part  in  the  Pytha^rcan  ^tem  as 
mathematical  or  numerical  ideas.  W e find  running 
through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or 
harmony  of  relation,  is  the  r^ulating  principle  of 
the  whole  universe.  The  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  laws  and  rektkms  of  musical 
harmony.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres ; for  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  metion  could  not  but  occasion  a 
certain  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their  distances 
and  relocities ; and  as  these  were  determined  by 
the  laws  of  harmonieal  mtervals,  the  notes  alto- 
gether formed  a regular  musical  scale  or  harmony, 
lliis  harmony,  however,  we  do  net  bear,  either 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
first,  and  have  never  bad  anopportunityof  con- 
trasting it  with  stilhiets,  or  because  the  sound  is 
so  powerful  as  to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing. 
The  ethics  of  tbe  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in 
ascetic  practice,  and  muytma  fee  the  restruint  of 
the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific 
theory.  What  of  the  latter  they  had  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with  their 
number-theory.  Happiness  consisted  in  the  science 
of  tbs  peifoction  of  tbe  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in 
the  perfrat  science  of  nonibert.  Likeness  to  the 
Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavour*, 
man  becoming  better  as  be  approaches  tbe  gods, 
who  are  the  guardians  and  guides  of  men.  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  musk 
in  controlling  the  force  of  the  passions.  Self- 
examination  was  strongly  insisted  on.  The  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  vie>ved  apparently  in  the 
light  of  a process  of  purification.  Souls  under  the 
dominion  of  sensuality  either  passed  into  the  bodies 
of  animals,  or,  if  incurahlc,  were  thrust  down 
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into  Tartarus,  to  meet  with  expiation,  or  condign 
punishment.  The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher 
modes  of  life,  and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal 
existence.  As  regards  tbe  fruits  of  this  system 
of  training  or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark, 
that  wherever  we  have  notires  of  distinguished 
Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  thorn  as  men 
of  grvtkt  uprightness,  consckfitiousness.  and  self- 
restraint,  and  OB  capable  of  devoted  and  enduring 
friendship.  [Sec  Archytas  • Damon  and  Phin- 
tias.]»8.  Of  Khegiiim,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flot:rished 
B.  c.  480—430.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

Pythflas  (tlodfot).  1.  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed  sides 
as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his  interest.  Of 
the  part  that  he  took  in  political  aflair*  only  two  or 
three  facts  are  recorded.  He  opposed  the  honours 
which  the  Athenians  proposed  to  confer  upon 
.Alexander,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Macedonian  party.  He  accused  Demo- 
sthenes of  having  received  bribes  fit>m  Harpalus. 
In  the  lAimian  war,  b.  c.  322,  he  joined  Antipater, 
and  bad  thus  the  satisfaction  of  surviving  his  great 
enemy  Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  well4cnown  saying,  that  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp.  «—2.  Of 
Masstlia,  in  Gaul,  a celebmtrd  Greek  navigator, 
who  sailed  to  tbe  western  and  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  wrote  a work  containing  the  resnits  of 
his  discoveries.  He  probably  lived  in  tbe  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  or  shortly  afterwards.  He 
appears  to  have  undertaken  voyages,  one  in  which 
he  visited  Britain  and  Thule,  and  of  which  he 
probably  gave  an  account  in  his  work  On  the  Ocean  ,* 
and  a second,  undertaken  after  hie  return  from  bis 
hrst  voyage,  in  whkh  he  coasted  along  the  whole 
of  Europe  from-  Gadira  (Oadu)  to  the  Tanai*,  and 
the  description  of  which  probably  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Feriplui.  Pytbeos  made  Thule  a 6 
days*  sail  from  Britain  ; and  said  that  the  day 
and  the  night  were  each  6 months  long  in  Thule. 
Hence  some  moderu  writers  have  suppoeed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland  ; while  other*  bare 
maintained  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland 
Islands  But  eitlier  snppositien  is  very  improbable, 
and  neither  is  necessary  ; for  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  ni^t  io  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  had  already  reached  tbe  Greek*,  before 
the  time  of  Pytheas,  There  has  been  likewise 
much  dispute  as  to  what  river  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  Tanais.  The  meet  probable  conjecture  is 
that  upon  raiching  the  Elbe,  Pytbeas  concluded 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  Tknais,  separating  Eu- 
rope from  Asia.  ~ ^ A tilver^diaser,  who  flourished 
I at  Rome  in  the  *age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompey,  and  whose  productions  commanded  a re* 
markably  high  price. 

Pyibias  (Ilvfluif).  L Tlie  sister  or  adopted 
dao^ter  of  Hermias,  and  the  wife  of  .Aristotle. 
*S.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythias. 

Py^cun  1.  A place  in  Attic^  not 

fiur  from  £leusis.-*a.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  district  He8tia'‘otis.  which  with 
Aznnis  and  Dolkhe  formed  a Tripoli*. 

' Fy^os  {nMioO,  a Lydian,  the  son  of  Atys, 
was  a man  of  enonuous  wealth,  which  he  derived 
from  his  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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laenac  in  Phryj^ia.  When  Xerxei  arrired  at 
Cetnennc,  Pythiut  banqueted  him  and  hit  whole 
army.  Hit  five  tons  accompanied  Xerxei.  Pjthiui, 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  tun  which  happened, 
come  to  Xerxes,  and  begged  that  the  eldest  might 
be  left  behind.  This  request  to  enraged  the  king 
that  he  had  the  young  man  immediately  killed 
and  cut  in  two,  and  the  two  portions  of  hit  body 
pbced  on  either  tide  of  the  road,  and  then  ordered 
the  army  to  march  between  them. 

Pythoelldet  (nv0OKX«i^r),  a celebrated  musi- 
eian  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  w’at  a natiTe  of  Ceot, 
and  flonriihed  at  Athens,  tinder  the  patronage  of 
Pericles  whom  he  instructed  in  his  art. 

Pythoddris  (Iludodwpb),  wife  of  Polemon  I. 
king  of  Pontua  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  government.  She 
subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappop 
docia,  but  after  his  death  (a.  d.  17)  returned  to 
her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  continued  to  admU 
nister  the  allairs  herself  until  her  decease,  which 
probably  did  not  t*ike  place  until  A.  d.  S8.  Of 
ner  two  sons  the  one,  Zenon,  became  king  of 
Armenia,  while  the  other,  Polemon,  succeeded  her 
on  the  throne  of  Pontus 

Pythdn  (ni/8wv).  1.  The  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the  earth 
^fter  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived  in  the 
caves  of  Mt.  Parnassus  hut  was  slain  by  Apollo, 
who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in  commemoration 
of  his  victor}',  and  received  in  consequence  the  sur- 
name P^lhiu*. 2.  Of  Catena,  a dramatic  poet  of 
the  time  of  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Asia,  and  whose  army  he  entertained  with  a 
satyric  dramn,  when  they  were  celebrating  the 
Dionysia  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilydaspes  The 
dninja  was  in  ridicule  of  Harpalus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Fyzltat  (neftTijr : VUxek)^  a river  of  Pontos 
falling  into  the  Euxine  near  Trapexus. 

Pyxoa.  [BuxasTL’M.] 
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Quadi,  A powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  of  Germany,  between  Ml. 
Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  forest,  the  Sarmatian 
mountains  and  the  Danube.  They  w'ero  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  w’hom  they 
were  always  closely  united,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  £.  by  the  lazyges  Meta- 
nastae.  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the 
river  Granuni  (6’ron),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pan- 
notiians  from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  district  at 
the  same  time  os  the  Marcomanni  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bohemia  [Marcomanni];  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  earlier  settlements  of 
the  Quad!.  When  Maroboduns  shortly  after- 
wards bis  successor  Catualda,  had  been  expelled 
from  their  dominions  and  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Homans  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans 
assigned  to  the  barbarians  who  had  accompanied 
these  monarchs,  and  who  consisted  chiefly  of  Mar- 
comanni and  Quadi,  the  country  between  the 
Mams  (AfarcA?  Morava  $ or  Maro$di  9)  and  Cu- 
sus  ( H'aag  9),  and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vonnius 
who  belonged  to  the  Quadi.  Vannins  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  but  this 
new  kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a long 
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time  aflerwards  under  Romas  protection.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  however,  the  Quadi  joined 
the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in  the 
long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire,  which 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  emperor's 
reign.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi  and  Mar* 
comanni  was  secured  by  the  ]>eace  which  Commo- 
dus  made  with  them  in  a.  d,  180.  Their  name  is 
especially  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  by 
the  victory  which  M.  Aurelias  gained  over  them 
in  174,  when  his  army  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  and  was  said  to 
have  been  saved  by  a sudden  storm,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers 
[Seep.  Ill,  s]  The  Quadi  disappear  from  his- 
tory towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  They 
probably  migrated  with  the  Suevi  further  W. 

Qudr&tni,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  an 
early  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion.  He 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Athens 
He  presented  his  Apology  to  Hadrian,  in  the  10th 
year  of  bis  reign  (a.  n.  126).  This  apology  has 
been  long  lost 

Qnadr&tni,  Aiinltu,  lived  in  the  tiroes  of 
Philippus  1.  and  II.,  emperors  of  Rome  (a.  d.  244 
^249),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Greek  language.  1.  A history  of  Rmne,  in  15 
books  in  the  Ionic  dialect  called  XiAirr^piSbecause 
itrelated  the  history  of  the  city,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  1000th  year  of  its  nativity  (a.  d.  248), 
when  the  Ludi  Saecularei  were  performed  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  2.  A history  of  Parthia. 

Qnadr&tui,  Fannins,  a contemporary  of  Horace^ 
was  one  of  those  envious  Roman  poets  who  tried 
to  depreciate  Horace,  because  his  writings  threw 
their  own  into  the  shade. 

Qnadrhtna,  L.  Ninnloa,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c.  58,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  his  colleague  P.  Clodius  against 
Cicero. 

Qnadritns,  Ummidlns.  L Governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  about 
A.  D.  51  to  60.  — 2.  A friend  and  admirer  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  be  took  as  his  model  in 
oratory. 

dnadzlfiro&s  A lumame  of  Janua  It  is  said 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscans  an  image 
of  Janus  wras  found  with  4 foreheads.  Hence  a 
temple  of  Janus  Quadrifroni  was  afterwards  built 
in  the  Forum  transitorium,  which  had  4 gates. 
The  fact  of  the  god  being  represented  with  4 heads 
is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indication  of 
his  being  the  divinity  presiding  over  the  year  with 
its  4 seasons. 

(kuadrig&rlua,  Q.  ClaudXui,  a Roman  historian 
who  flourished  B.  c.  108—78.  His  work,  which 
contained  at  least  23  books,  commenced  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  must  in  all  probability  have  come  down 
to  the  death  of  Sulla,  since  the  7th  consulship  of 
Marius  was  commemorated  in  the  1 9lh  book.  By 
Livy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  asCVaiti/iMs 
or  Clodiut.  By  other  authors  he  is  cited  as  Qkm- 
tiuSy  .IS  ClandiuSf  as  Q.  C/audiuSj  as  daitdius  Q»a- 
drifforiuAt  or  as  Quadrigariut,  From  the  caution 
evinced  by  Livy  in  making  use  of  him  as  an 
authority,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  num- 
bers, it  would  appear  that  he  was  disposed  to  in- 
dulge, although  in  a less  degree,  in  those  exaggera- 
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tions  which  di&fif<ured  the  production!  of  hit  con- 
tempormry  Valerius  Antiot.  It  ii  tomewbat  re- 
markable that  he  it  nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero. 
By  A.  Oelliut,  on  the  other  hand,  he  it  quoted  re> 
peatedlj,  and  praised  in  the  wannest  terms. 

Quariates,  a people  in  Oallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  toe  Alpea  Cottiae,  in  the  Talley  of 
Qmiras, 

Qum,  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a dirinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Laricana,  probably  a 
pleasant  resting*place  for  the  weary  trarelier ; and 
another  outside  the  Porta  CoUina. 

QniStoi,  Q.  LniXoiy  an  independent  Moorish 
chief,  serred  with  distinction  under  Trajan  both  in 
the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wart.  Trajan  made  him 
goTemor  of  Judaea,  and  raised  him  to  the  consul* 
ship  in  A.D.  116  or  117.  After  Trajan's  death  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  but  he  was  suspected 
by  Hadrian  of  fomenting  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  Mauretania,  and  was  shortly 
afterwiuds  put  to  death  by  order  of  Hadrian. 
QnintiQlai  Yanis.  [Vanua] 

Qnintla,  or  QuincHa  Oens,  an  andent  patrician 
gens  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Tollus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled 
by  him  among  the  patricians.  Its  members  often 
held  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  republic 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  Its  3 most  dis- 
tinguished ftuniltes  bore  the  names  of  Capitolmtu^ 
and 

QalndUinus,  X.  Fablui,  the  most  celebrated 
of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  bom  at  Calagurris 
{OjUakorra)y  in  Spain,  a.  d.  40.  If  not  rea^  at 
Rome,  he  most  at  leut  have  completed  his  edu- 
cation there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that,  while 
yet  a very  young  man,  be  attended  the  lectures  of 
l>omitius  Afer,  who  died  in  59.  Having  revisited 
Soain,  he  returned  from  thence  (68)  in  the  train  of 
Qalba,  and  forthwith  began  to  practise  at  the  bar, 
where  he  acquired  considenble  reputation.  But 
he  was  chieBy  distinguished  as  a teacher  of  elo- 
quence, bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  department 
from  all  bis  rivals,  and  associating  his  name,  even 
to  a proverb,  with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among 
his  pupils  were  numbered  Pliny  the  younger  and 
the  two  grand-nephews  of  D^mitian.  By  this 
prince  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title 
of  consul  [eonsularia  <wwofReni/d),  and  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  os  the  first  public  instructor,  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received  a 
regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  After 
having  devoted  20  years,  commencing  probably 
with  69,  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  retired 
into  privato  life,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
118.  The  great  work  of  Quintilian  is  a complete 
system  of  rhetoric  in  12  books,  entitled  De  /nsft- 
tutioiu  Orxiioria  Libri  Xll^  or  sometimes,  InttUu- 
Hones  Oro/orioe,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Morcellus 
Victortus,  himself  a celebrated  orator,  and  a favour- 
ite at  court  It  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  while  the  author  was  discharging  bis 
duties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperor's 
niece.  In  a short  pre&ce  to  his  bookseller  Trypho, 
he  acquaints  us  that  he  commenced  this  under- 
taking after  he  had  retired  from  his  labours  os  a 
]wblic  instructor  (probably  in  89),  and  that  he 
finbhed  bis  task  in  little  more  than  2 years.  The 
1st  book  contains  a dissertation  on  the  preliminarr 
training  requisite  before  a youth  can  enter  directly 
upon  the  studies  necessary  to  mould  an  aooom- 
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plished  orator,  and  presents  ns  with  a carefully 
sketched  outline  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
educating  children,  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle  until  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  gmm- 
marian.  In  the  2nd  book  we  find  an  exposition  id 
the  first  principles  of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  arl 
The  5 following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  (titt«i/io,  disposiiio)  \ the  8th,  9th, 
10th,  and  11th  to  composition  (including  the  proper 
use  of  the  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery,  com- 
prised under  the  general  term  docutio;  and  the 
last  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  considers 
by  fiur  the  most  important  portion  of  his  project, 
an  inquiry,  namely,  into  various  circumstances  not 
included  in  a course  of  scholastic  diKipline, 
but  essential  to  the  formation  of  a perfect  public 
speaker;  such  as  his  manners •— his  moral  cha- 
racter, — the  principles  by  which  he  must  be 
guided  in  undertaking,  in  preparing,  and  in  con- 
ducting causes,  — the  peculiar  style  of  eloquence 
which  he  may  adopt  with  greatest  advantage  — 
the  collateral  studies  to  be  pursued  — the  age  at 
which  it  is  most  suitable  to  commence  pleading— ~ 
the  necessity  of  retiring  before  the  powers  hegia 
to  toil  ~ and  various  other  kindred  topics.  1‘his 
production  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a clear, 
sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure 
taste,  improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  refiec- 
tion,  and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly 
polished,  and  very  graceful.  The  sections  which 
poisem  the  greatest  interest  for  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
elementary  education,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  lOih  l^k,  which  furnishes  us  with  a compressed 
but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
There  are  also  extant  164  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  19  of  considerable  length  ; the 
remaining  145,  which  form  the  concluding  portion 
only  of  a collection  which  originally  extended  to 
388  pieces,  are  mere  skeletons  or  fragments.  No 
one  believes  these  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
Quintilian,  and  few  suppose  that  they  proceeded 
; from  any  one  individual.  They  apparently  belong 
not  only  to  diflerent  persons,  but  to  different 
periods,  and  neither  in  style  nor  in  substance  do 
they  offer  any  thing  which  is  either  attractive  or 
useful  Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  anonymous 
I Diadogus  de  OratordmSy  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  (^in- 
i tilian.  The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are,  by 
Bunnann,  2 vols.  4 to..  Log.  Bak  1720 ; by  Oeaner, 
4to.  Gott  1738;  and  by  Spalding  and  Zumpt,  6 
vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1798—1829. 

QaintiUof,  K.  AorSUus,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded  at  Aqui- 
leia,  in  a.  n.  270.  But  as  the  army  at  Sirmium, 
where  Claudius  died,  had  proclaimed  Aurelian  em- 
peror, Quiniillus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  seeing 
himself  deserted  by  hit  own  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
rigour  of  his  discipline  had  given  offence. 

T.  Quintloi  Capitollnus  Barb&tns,  a celebrated 
general  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and 
equally  distinguished  in  the  internal  history  of  the 
state.  He  frequently  acted  as  mediator  between 
I the  patricians  and  plebeians,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  six 
times  consul,  namely,  in  &c.  471,  468,  465,  446, 
443,  439.  — Several  of  his  descendants  held  the 
consulship,  but  none  of  these  require  mention  ex- 
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crpt  T.  Qaifltiiu  Feimnt  Gapitolinni  .Crispiaw, 

ivho  w«a  consul  208,  and  was  defeated  by  Han- 

nibab 

Quintal,  an  eminent  physician  at  Rnrne,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  2nd  century  after  Oirist  He 
was  ao  much  superior  to  hU  medical  colleagues  that 
they  grew  jealous  of  his  eminence,  and  formed  a sort 
of  coalition  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the 
city  by  charging  him  with  killing  his  patients.  He 
di^  about  A.  D.  148. 

Quintal  Cartloi.  [Curtius.] 

Quintal  Smymaeui  (Kdirror  Sfuvpralor),  com- 
monly called  Quintas  Calaber,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  first  copy  through  which  his  poem 
became  known  was  foo^  in  a conrent  at  Otranto 
in  Calabria.  He  aas  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
in  14  books,  entitled  rk  fuit  *Oftupoi/,  or  vop^si- 
‘Ofiiiptf.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  ; but  it  appears  roost  probable  that 
be  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  after 
Christ.  The  n.'Uters  treated  of  in  hit  poem  are  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  death  of  Hector 
to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology, 
similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  eloerty 
copied  Horocr.  The  material  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  epic 
cycle.  But  not  a single  poetical  idea  of  his  own 
seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His  gods  and 
heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  all  ch.*iracter:  every  thing 
like  pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his 
powers.  With  respect  to  chronology  bis  poem  is 
as  punctual  os  a diary.  His  style,  however,  is  clear, 
and  nuarked  on  the  whole  by  purity  and  good  taste, 
W'ithout  any  bomb.'ut  or  exaggeration.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  tliat  bis  work  is  nothing  more  than 
an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tin  us  and  Letches.  He  appears  to  have  also  made 
diligent  use  of  Apollonius.  The  beat  edition  is  by 
Tych^,  Strasburg,  1807. 

Qotrinilis  ICous.  [Roma.] 

Quiiinus,  a Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived  from 
9birw,  a lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  Brat  of  all  as 
llie  name  of  Romulus,  after  be  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a divinity  i and  the  festival  celebrated 
in  bis  honour  bore  the  name  of  Qmirinaiia^  It  is 
aUo  used  as  a sunuune  of  Mars,  Janus,  and  even 
of  Augustus. 

Qnlrinas,  P.  Solpiclus,  was  a native  of  Lanu- 
viura,  and  of  obscure  origin,  but  was  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  by  Augiutus.  He  was  consul  b.  c. 
12,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  against  some 
of  the  robU'r  tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia.  lu  B.  c.  1,  Augustus  appointed  him  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  his  grandson  C.  Caesar,  then 
in  Armenia.  Some  years  afterwards,  but  not  be- 
fore A.  D.  5,  he  wasappoiuted  governor  of  Syria,  and 
while  in  this  ofhee  he  took  a census  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and 
appears  to  bo  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who 
speaks  as  if  tlio  census  or  enrolment  of  Cyrenius 
(i.  e.  Quiriuust)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Quirinus  hod  been  mmried  to  Aemilia 
Lepido,  whom  he  divorced ; but  in  a.  d.  20,  ta*enty 
years  after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an  ocousation 
against  her.  The  conduct  of  Quirinus  met  with 
general  disapprobation  os  harsh  and  revengeful 
He  died  in  A.  n.  21,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral. 

Quisa  (Kovi^a;  Gisa  near  Oran\  a munid- 
pium  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  CaesareaiU  in 
N.  Africa,  40  Roman  miles  W.  of  Axsenaria, 
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Raamsas  or  Bameaes  (lxx.  'Pa^c#ovf),  a city 
of  Lower  Kgypt,  built  as  a treasure  city  by  the 
captive  Israelites  under  the  oppreMion  of  the  Pha- 
raoh **  who  knew  not  Joseph  " (£xod.  ill);  and 
usually  identified  with  Hsroopous. 

{*Paim$fitMay  i e.  Rabbath-Moab, 
0.  T.,  also  called  Rabbnh,  Ar,  Ar.-Monb  and  aft. 
Areopdiis : Hab6ak%  Uie  ancient  capital  of  Uie 
Meabites,  lay  in  a fertile  plain,  the  E.  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  S.  of  the  river  Aiuoo,  in  the 
district  of  Moabitts  in  Arabia  Patnea,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  later  divuicn  of  the  province*,  in  Pn- 
lantina  Tertia. 

Babbatamkna  ('Pafcrr^^Miw,  L e.  Rabbath- 
Ammon,  O.  T. : Atnawa,  Ra.),  the  andent  capital 
of  the  Aramonitea,  lay  in  Peraea  on  a $.  tributary 
of  the  Jabbok,  N.R  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptoletuv  II. 
PliiUdclphns  gave  it  the  name  of  PhUndelpkin; 
and  it  long  continued  a flourishing  and  splendid 
city. 

SiUiuias.  1.  G.,  an  ag^  aenator,  was  accused 
in  & c.  €3,  by  T.  Labienus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,of 
having  put  to  death  the  tribune  L.  Appuleius 
Saturninua  in  100,  nsariy  40  years  before.  [Sa.- 
TURNiNUB.]  The  accusarion  was  set  on  foot  at 
the  instigation  of  Caemr,  who  judged  it  necessary 
to  deter  Uie  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  againsft 
the  popular  party.  To  make  the  warning  still 
more  sinking,  Latonns  did  notprooeed  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  as^/ntos,  but  revived  the  old  accu- 
sadoB  of  psrdae//sa,  which  had  been  discontinued 
for  some  centurMi,  since  penoas  found  guilty  of 
the  latter  crime  were  givea  over  to  the  public  exe* 
cutioner  and  hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
Dmmmmri  appowited  to  try  Rabiriua 

were  C.  Caesar  himself  and  his  rektave  L.  Caesar. 
With  such  judges  the  result  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful ; Rabirius  was  fiocthwith  condemned ; and  the 
sentence  of  death  would  have  been  carried  into 
eflfbet,  had  ho  nut  availed  himetlf  of  bis  right  cf 
appeal  to  the  pco|de  in  the  comitia  of  the  centurioa. 
The  case  excised  the  greatest  interest ; since  it  was 
not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabirius,  but  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  senate,  which  were  at 
stake.  Rabirias  was  defended  by  Cioero ; but  the 
eloquence  of  his  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  and  the 
people  would  have  ratified  the  decision  of  tho 
duumvirs,  bad  not  the  meeting  been  broken  up  by 
the  praetor,  Q.  Metellus  Color,  who  removed  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  tho  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  aecordanoo  with  an  aacient  cusCoro, 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Campus  Mar> 
tius  from  being  surprised  by  an  enemy,  when  the 
territory  of  Itemc  scarcely  extended  beyond  the 
boundanes  of  the  city.«»2.  C.  Rabdrias  Poata- 
mus,  was  the  eon  of  the  sister  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father,  whence 
his  surname  Posturous;  and  bo  w«as  ad<^ted  by 
his  uncle,  whence  his  uaoM  C.  Rabirms.  He  hod 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes;  and 
after  the  resteration  of  Ptolemy  to  bk  kingdom  by 
means  of  Gabinius,  in  & c.  5^  Rabirius  repaired 
to  Alexandria,  and  was  inveoted  by  the  king  with 
the  office  of  Dioeoeia,  or  chief  treasurer,  la  this 
office  he  bad  to  amass  money  both  for  himself  and 
for  Gabinius  ; but  his  extertioat  w«re  so  terrible 
that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  either  to  secure 
him  against  the  wrath  tho  poo]^  or  to  satisfy 
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their  indignatt<m,  lest  they  Bhoald  driTc  him  Again 
litim  hi«  kingdom.  Rabirius  escaped  from  prUno, 
probably  thmugh  the  connivance  of  ihe  king,  and 
retunx'd  to  liome.  Here  a trial  awaited  him. 
Oabiniuft  bad  been  tentenoed  to  pay  a heavy  fine 
on  account  of  his  extortions  in  Kgypt  ; and  aa  he 
was  unable  to  pay  this  fine,  a suit  was  inatitated 
against  Rabirius,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived any  of  the  money  of  which  Gabinios  had 
illegally  become  possessed.  Rabirius  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  was  probably  condemoed.  He  is 
mentioned  at  a later  time  (46)  as  serving  under 
Caesar,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  into  Sicily,  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army* » 8.  A 
Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  last  years  of  ihe 
npublic,  and  wrote  a poem  on  the  Civil  Wars.  A 
portion  of  this  poem  was  found  at  llercolaneura,  and 
was  edited  by  Kreyuig,  under  the  title  Carminis 
Latini  de  bello  Actiaco  B.  Alexandiino  iragmenta,'' 
4to.  Schneebcig,  lbl4. 

L.  Sacillu,  tribnne  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  56,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  J^entulus  Spinther. 
In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused  Caesar's  party, 
and  was  witli  his  army  in  Spain  in  48.  There 
he  entered  into  tlie  conspiracy  formed  against  the 
life  of  Q.  Cassius  Ijonginus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  and  was  put  to  death,  with  the  other 
conspirators,  by  Longinus. 

Badagaisai.  a Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
bead  of  a formidable  host  of  barbarians,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  Ue  was  defeated 
by  Stilicho,  near  Florence,  in  a.  d.  408,  and  was 
put  to  death  after  the  battle,  although  he  had  capi* 
tulated  on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  saved. 

Rama  or  Arimathaaa  ('Pa^^  *Ap4to8aia : Er- 
/Zom),  a town  of  Judaea,  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  freqnently  mentioned  both 
in  the  0.  and  N.  T. 

Rambacia  (*Pafifaicfa\  the  chief  city  of  the 
Oritac,  on  the  coaat  of  Gedrosia,  eolonised  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Bamitba.  [Laooicba,  No.  3.] 

Ramses,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  18ih,  Idth,  and  20th  dynasties.  It  was  during 
this  era  that  most  of  the  great  monumenta  of  Egypt 
were  erected,  and  the  name  is  consequently  of  fro* 
quent  occurrence  on  these  monumenU,  where  it 
appears  under  the  form  of  ^amssta.  In  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  it  is  written  JtamueSy 
meses,  or  RmmuHM.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called  Se* 
Boitris  by  tbe  Greek  writers.  [Sksostris.] 

Raphbta  or  Rapbansae  ('Po^Wai:  HafxnuU^ 
Ra.),  a city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  CmsioUs, 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lebanon. 

RapbXa  or  Rapnea  ('Pa^i«^ 'Pd^M : 
a sea-port  town  in  tbe  extreme  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
beyond  Gaxa,  on  the  edge  of  tbe  desert.  It  was 
restored  by  Oabinius. 

Rasinae.  [Etkuiua.] 

Ratifirla  {Arser  Palamka\  an  important  town 
in  Moesia  Superior  on  tbe  Danube,  the  head- 
quarters of  a Roman  legiox4  and  the  station  of  one 
^ the  Roman  fleets  on  the  Danube. 

Ratom&gus  or  Rotom&gas  (/ZoKca),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vellocaasesrin  Gallia  Lodgunensis. 

RaudliCampL  [Caupi  Rauoil] 

Raur&ci,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Helvetti,  on  tbe  W.  by  the  Sc- 
qaaai,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tribocci,  and  on  tbe  £. 
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by  tbe  Rhine.  They  most  have  been  a people  of 
considerable  importance,  as  23,000  of  them  an 
said  to  have  emigrated  with  tbe  Uelvetii  in  n.a 
58,  and  they  possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the 
moot  important  were  Augusta  (AupiM^)  and  Basilia 
or  Hide). 

Ranranoin  {Rom  or  Raum  nr.  Cfisnay),  a town 
of  the  Pictones  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  S.  of  Li- 
monum. 

Rauslum  or  Bansla  (/Zo^asa),  a town  on  the 
ecost  of  Dalmatia,  is  not  menlioned  till  a Ule 
period,  and  only  rose  into  importance  after  tbe 
destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

RnTtnna  (Rarennas,  -atis:  Ratenna\  aa  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river 
Bedeeis  and  about  a mile  from  the  sea,  though  it  is 
DOW  about  5 miles  in  the  interior  in  consequence  of 
the  sen  having  receded  all  along  this  coast.  Ra- 
venna was  situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and 
was  only  accessible  in  one  direction  by  land,  prw* 
bably  by  tbe  road  lending  from  Ariroinum.  Tbe 
town  laid  claim  to  a high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Thessalians  (Pelasgians), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Umbrians,  but  it  long  remained  :in  insignificant 
place,  and  its  greatness  does  not  begin  till  the  time 
of  the  empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  tbe  2 
chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet.  This  emperor  not 
only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a large  harbour 
to  be  constructed  on  the  coast,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 240  triremes,  and  be  connected  this  harbour 
with  the  Po  by  means  of  a canal  called  Pndusa  or 
Augusta  Fossa.  This  harbour  was  called  C'lfusrs, 
and  between  it  and  Riivenna  a new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Caenirm  was  given.  Au 
three  were  sabsequeuily  fanned  into  one  town,  and 
were  sumnuided  by  strong  fortifications.  Ravenna 
thus  suddenly  beams  one  of  the  most  imporuot 
places  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  town  itself  how- 
ever was  mean  in  appearance.  In  consequence  of 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  most  of  the  houses 
were  built  of  wood,  and  since  an  arm  of  tbe  canal 
was  carried  through  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
tbe  eommunicalion  was  carried  on  to  a great  extent 
by  gondolas,  as  in  modern  Venice.  The  town  alto 
was  very  deficient  in  a supply  of  good  drinking- 
water;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy,  since 
the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a great’extent, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  prevented  tbe 
waters  from  stagnating.  In  tbe  neighbourhood 
good  wine  was  grown,  notwitbsUnding  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soil  When  ihe  Roman  empire  was 
threatened  by  the  barbarians,  tbe  emperors  of  the 
West  took  up  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  which 
on  account  of  its  situation  and  its  fortifications  w'as 
regarded  as  impregnable.  After  the  doarnfall  of 
the  Western  empire,  Tbeodoric  also  made  it  the 
capital  of  hii  kingdom  ; and  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  tbe 
residence  of  the  Exarchs  or  the  governors  of  tbe 
Bysantine  empire  in  Italy,  till  the  Lombards  took 
tlie  town,  A.  o.  752.  The  modem  Ravtnwa  stands 
on  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  town  ; the  village  Porto 
di  Fmori  on  the  site  of  Caesarea  ; and  the  ancient 
harbour  is  called  Porto  reccAso  dd  Camdiano. 

BSftt8  (ReaUnus:  Rieti)^  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Sabines  in  central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelasgians,  waa 
situated  on  the  Lacus  Velinus  aad  the  Via  Salaria. 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  assembly  for  the  Sabines, 
and  wns  subsequently  a praefectuia  or  a mmud- 
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pium.  The  ralle^,  in  which  Reate  wo*  litnated,  [ 
wu  to  beautiful  that  it  received  the  name  of  Tempe;  < 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  water*  I 
fisll,  which  U now  known  under  the  name  of  the  | 
fall  of  Terni  or  the  Catoade  deUe  Marmort,  This 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  to  a canal  constructed  by 
M\  Curius  Dentatus,  in  order  to  carry  oflf  the 
•uperfluous  waters  from  the  lake  Velinus  into  the 
river  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from  a height 
of  140  feet  By  this  undertaking,  the  Reatini 
gained  a large  quantity  of  land,  which  was  called 
Hotea  Rum,  — Reate  was  celebrated  for  iu  moles 
and  a«ves. 

BobUtu,  C.  CaninTaa  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Oaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  On  the  last  day  of 
December  in  b*  c.  45,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  Caesar  made  Rebilus 
consul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  day. 

RadieiUut,  a Roman  divinity,  w‘ho  had  a temple 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  who  was  believed  to 
have  received  his  name  from  having  induced  Han- 
nibal, when  he  was  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  to 
return  (mfm)  southward.  A place  on  the  Appian 
road,  near  the  2nd  mi)e>stone  from  the  city,  was 
called  Campus  Rediculi.  This  divinity  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Lares  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

RadSnes,  a people  in  the  interior  of  Qallia 
Lugdunentis,  whose  chief  town  was  Condate 
{Rmuti). 

Bedux,  L e.  **  the  divinity  who  leads  the  traveller  | 
back  to  his  home  in  safety,*'  occurs  as  a surname  of 
Fortuna. 

Begaliinus,  Begalliinni  or  BagilliAntu,  a 
Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the 
emperors  Clandins  and  Valerian.  The  Moesians, 
terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Qallienui  on 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  In* 
genuus,  suddenly  proclaimed  R^lianus  emperor, 
and  quickly,  with  me  consent  of  the  soldiers,  in  a 
new  fit  of  alarm,  put  him  to  death,  a.  d.  263. 
Hence  he  is  enumerated  among  the  SO  Tyrants. 

Begi&na  {ViUa  de  Rayna)^  a town  in  Hispania 
Baetica  on  the  rood  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita. 

BegiUom,  a small  place  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
from  which  Appius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome. 
Its  site  it  uncertain,  as  it  disappeared  at  on  early 
period. 

BagiUos,  AamlUns.  1.  IL,  had  been  declared 
consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  b.  c.  214,  by  the  cen 
tuna  praerogativa,  and  would  have  been  elected, 
had  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  presided  at  the 
comitia,  pointed  out  that  there  was  need  of  generals 
of  more  experience  to  cope  with  Hannibal.  Re* 
gillus  died  in  205,  at  which  rime  be  is  spoken  of 
as  Flamen  Martialis.— 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  praetor  190,  when  be  received  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Antiochus. 

Begilltu  Laous,  a lake  in  LaUnm,  memonble 
for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Latins,  B.  c.  498.  It  was  E.  of  Rome  in 
the  territor)'  of  TuKulum,  and  between  Lavicura 
and  Gabii ; but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty with  any  modem  lake.  It  perhaps  occupied 
the  site  of  the  valley  of  Isidore,  which  is  now  dry. 

Beginum  or  Castra  Begina  {Reyentbury)^  a 
Roman  fortress  in  Vindelicia  on  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  mad  leading  to  Vindobona,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a Roman  legion. 

Regium  Fltmen.  (Naarmalcha.] 

Beglam  LepIdi,  Begium  Lepldum,  or  simply 
Bsgiuxn,  also  Fonm  Lepidi  (Regienses  a Lepido : 
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[ R(pgyh\  a town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  Cisolpina 
< between  Mutina  and  Tarentum,  which  was  pro- 
I bably  made  a colony  by  the  consul  M.  Aemilius 
I l^pidus,  when  he  constructed  the  Aemilia  Via 
through  Cisalpine  Oaul,  though  we  have  no  record 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

Segflliu,  M.  AquiUos,  was  one  of  the  dels* 
tores  or  informers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  thus 
rose  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Domitian 
he  resumed  his  old  trade,  and  became  one  of  the 
instruments  of  that  tyrant's  cruelty.  He  survived 
Domitian,  and  is  fr^uently  spoken  of  by  Pliny 
with  the  greatest  detestation  and  contempt  Mar- 
tial, on  the  contrary,  who  flattered  all  the  creatures 
of  Domitian,  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Regulns. 

Begnlns,  AtiUaf.  L IL,  consul  b.  c.  335, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sidicini.-*2..  K.,  consul 
294,  carried  on  war  against  theSaranites.^8.  X., 
consul  267,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  took  the  town 
of  Brundusium,  and  obtained  in  consequence  the 
honour  of  a triumph.  In  256,  be  was  consul  a 
2nd  time  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus.  The  2 
consuls  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  after- 
wards landed  in  Africa  with  a large  force.  They 
met  with  great  and  striking  success  ; and  after 
Manlius  returned  to  Rome  with  half  of  the  army, 
R^ulus  remained  in  Africa  with  the  other  half 
and  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Carthaginian  generals  Hasdrubal,  Bostar,  and 
Horoilcar  avoided  the  plains,  where  their  cavalry 
and  elephants  would  have  given  them  an  adrantai^ 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  into  the 
mountains.  There  they  were  attacked  by  Regulus, 
and  defeated  with  great  loss;  15,000  men  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  5000  men  with 
1 8 elephants  to  h.nve  been  takecL  The  Carthaginian 
troops  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
Regulus  now  overran  the  country  without  oppo- 
sition. Numerous  towns  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  among  others  Timis,  at  the  distance 
of  only  20  miles  from  the  capital.  The  Cartha- 
ginians in  despair  sent  a herald  to  Regulus  to 
solicit  peace.  But  the  Roman  general  would  only 
grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  hold  ont 
to  the  last  In  the  midst  of  their  distreu  and 
alarm,  success  came  to  them  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Among  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Carthage,  was  a Laoedaemoninn 
of  the  name  of  Xantbippus.  He  pointed  out  to  the 
Carthaginians  that  their  defeat  was  owing  to  the 
incompetencT  of  their  generals,  and  not  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  Roman  arms;  and  he  inspired  snch 
confidence  in  the  people,  that  he  was  forthwith 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  Relying  on  his 
4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants,  Xamhippus  boldly 
marched  into  the  open  country  to  meet  the  enemy. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Regulus  was  totally 
defeated  ; 30,000  of  his  men  were  slain  ; scarcely 
2000  escaped  to  Clypea;  and  Regulus  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  with  .SOO  more  (255).  Regulus 
remained  in  captivity  for  the  next  5 years,  till  250, 
when  the  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  by  the 
proconsul  Metellus,  tent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
They  allowed  Regulus  to  accompany  the  ambas- 
sadors on  the  promise  that  he  would  return  to 
Rome  if  their  proposals  were  declined,  thinking 
that  he  would  pert^e  his  countrymen  to  agree  to 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  bis  own 
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Ul>erty.  This  embassy  of  Kegulus  is  one  o;  Che 
moat  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history.  The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Reguliu  at  first  re- 
futed to  enter  the  city  as  a slave  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ; how  afterwards  he  would  not  give  his 
opinion  in  the  senate,  ns  he  had  censed  by  his 
captivity  to  be  a member  of  that  illustrious  Irady  ; 
how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  speak,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
senate  from  assenting  to  a peace,  or  even  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  when  he  saw  them 
wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming  him  from 
captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  given  him  a slow  poison,  which  would  soon 
terminate  his  life;  and  bow,  finally,  when  the  senate 
through  hit  induence  refused  the  offers  of  tlw*  Car- 
thaginians, he  firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Carthage,  where  a martyr's  death  awaited  him.  On 
his  arrival  at  Carthage  be  is  said  to  hare  been  put 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  It 
w'as  relaU'd  that  he  was  placed  in  a chest  covered 
over  in  the  inside  with  iron  nails,  and  thus  perished; 
and  other  writers  stated  in  addition,  that  after  his 
eyelids  had  been  cut  off,  ho  was  first  thrown  into 
A dark  dungeon,  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  a burning  sun.  When  the  news  of  the 
barbarous  death  of  Regulus  reached  Rome,  the 
aenate  is  said  to  have  given  Hamilcar  and  Bostar, 
2 of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the 
family  of  Regulus,  who  revenged  themselves  by 
patting  them  to  death  with  cruel  torments.  This 
celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  question  in  modem  times.  Many 
writers  supposed  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  family  of 
Regulus  on  the  Cartlmginian  prisoners  committed 
to  their  custody.  Regulus  was  one  of  the  favourite 
characters  of  early  Roman  storvi  Not  only  was 
he  celebrated  on  account  of  hli  heroism  in  giving 
the  senate  advice  which  secured  him  a martyo 
death,  but  also  on  account  of  his  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  life.  Like  Fabricius  and  Curius  he 
lived  on  his  hereditary  farm  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  bunds  ; and  subsequent  ages  loved  to 
tell  how  he  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  from 
Africa  when  he  wms  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  as 
his  farm  was  going  to  rum  in  his  absence,  and  his 
family  was  sutfering  from  want. « 4.  C.  sumamed 
Sarranoi,  consul  257,  when  he  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Lipaniean  islands,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  islands  of  Lipara  and 
Melite.  He  was  consul  a 2nd  time  in  250,  with 
L.  Manlius  Vulso.  The  2 consuls  undertook  the 
liege  of  Lilybaeum  ; but  they  were  fulled  in  their 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after 
losing  n great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn 
the  siege  into  a blockade.  This  Regulus  is  the  first 
^tilius  w’ho  bears  the  surname  S*rranu$^  which 
afterwards  became  the  name  of  a distinct  fimiily  in 
the  gens.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken  of 
under  Serranl*s.  — 0.  K.,  son  of  No.  3.  was 
consul  227,  and  again  217,  in  the  Utter  of  which 
years  be  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  C. 
Flaminius,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  lake.  He  was  censor  in  214.  •■•6.  C., 
consul  225,  conquered  the  Sardinians,  who  had 
revolted.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fought  against 
the  Omuls,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Beii  ApolUnarea  (Aiex),  a Roman  colony  in 
Gallia  Narbonenaii,  with  the  surname  Julia 
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E.  of  the  river  Dniomia,  K.  of  Forum  \o- 
conii  and  N.W.  of  Forum  Julii. 

Bemenana  or  Bomeaiana  {Muaiafjha  Palanka\ 
a town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Naisus  and 
Serdica. 

Be  mi  or  BhSmi.  one  of  the  mttst  powerful 
people  in  Oallia  Relgica,  inhabited  tlie  cuuutrv' 
through  which  the  Axona  flawed,  and  were 
hounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii,  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  Veromandui,  on  the  E.  b}'  the  Sucssiones  and 
Rellovaci,  and  on  the  by  the  Nervii.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  Caesar,  when  the  rest  of 
tlie  Belgae  made  war  against  him,  B.C.  57.  Their 
chief  town  was  Durocortorum,  afterwords  called 
Remi  {Hheinu). 

Ben^tu  Falaemon,  [Palabmon.] 

B&nof.  [Romulus.] 

Besaina,  Beiaena,  Bosina  ('PcWi^'Pscrtva: 
i?as-e/-j4ia),acity  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Cbaboras,  on  the  road  from  Carrae  to  Nisibis. 
After  its  restoration  and  fortiheation  by  Theodosius, 
it  was  called  Theodosiopolif  (0«o5<Kr(ovvoXis). 
Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  Resen  of  the  0.  T. 
(Qen.  X.  12)  seems  very  doubtful. 

Bastio,  Antiu.  L The  author  of  a sumptuary 
law  of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  after  the  suroptuaiy' 
law  of  the  consul  Aemilius  Lepidus,  a.  c.  78,  and 
before  the  one  of  Caesar, » 2.  Probably  a son  of 
the  preceding,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  43, 
but  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  a slave. 

Bendigai,  a people  in  the  N.  of  Germany  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Atbis,  N.  of  the  L^go- 
bardi. 

Bex,  Karolus.  1.  praetor  u.  c.  144,  built 
the  aqueduct,  called  Aqua  Marda^  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  at  Rome  {Diet*  o/  ArUiq.  art. 
Aquaeduettu).  ^2.  Q.,  consul  118,  founded  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martius  in  Gaul,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stoeni,  a Ligurian  people 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alp«. 3.  Q.,  consul  68,  and 
proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  th  ^ following  year.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  in  66  b^-  sued  for  a triumph,  but 
as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  by  certain 
parties,  he  remained  outside  the  city  to  prosecute 
his  claims,  and  was  still  there  when  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  63.  The  senate  sent  him 
to  Faesulae,  to  watch  the  movements  of  C.  Mallius 
or  Manlius,  Catiline's  general. 

Bha  ('Pd:  Volga)*  a great  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising 
in  the  N.  of  Sarmaiin,  in  2 branches,  Rha  Occi- 
dentalis  and  Rha  Orientalis  (the  Vdga  and  the 
A'ama),  after  the  junction  of  which  it  flowed  S.W., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
and  Scythia,  till  near  the  Tanais  {Don)*  where  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  S.£.|  and  fiilli  into  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Caspian. 

BhadamantniLS  ('PaSd^uoflor),  son  of  Zeus  and 
Europa,and  brother  of  king  Minos  of  Crete.  From 
fear  of  his  brother  be  fled  to  Ocalea  in  Boeotia, 
and  there  married  Alcmene.  In  consequence  of 
his  iuatice  throughout  life,  he  became,  after  his 
death,  one  of  the  jadges  iu  the  lower  world. 

Bhaetla,  a Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelicia,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  £.  by 
Noricum,  on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Cisalpine  Ganl,  thus  corresponding  to  the  Gritom 
in  Switzerland,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  TyroL 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  however, 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Rbaetia, 
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ivbencf  Tacitus  speaks  of  Au^sta  VindeHcorum  as 
situated  in  Rbactio.  At  a later  time  Rhnetia  was 
subdivided  into  *2  provinces  Hkaetin  Prima  and 
Ithoftia  Seettnda^  the  former  of  w}iich  answered  to 
the  old  province  of  Khaetia,  and  the  latter  to  that 
of  Vindelicia.  The  boundaries  between  the  2 
provinces  are  not  acenrately  defined,  but  it  may  be 
stated  in  general  that  they  were  separated  from 
eoch  other  by  the  Brignntinns  Lncus  {Lake  of 
CbasAmce)  and  the  river  Oenus  {Inn).  Vindelicia 
is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article.  [ViNDELicia.} 
Rboetin  was  a very  mountainous  country,  since 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  through  t)>e  greater 
part  of  the  province.  These  mountmns  were  called 
AIjhjs  Rhaeticae,  and  extended  from  the  St.  Go- 
thnrd  to  the  Orteler  by  the  pass  by  the  Stelvio ; 
and  in  them  rose  the  Genus  (/an)  and  most  of  the 
chief  rivers  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  such  a*  the  Athetis 
{A<lifte\  and  the  Addoa  {Adda).  The  valleys 
product^  com  and  excellent  wine,  the  latter  of 
which  was  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  Augustas 
drank  Rhaetian  wine  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Shaeti,  are  said  by  most  ancient  writert  to  hare 
been  Tuscans,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of 
Italy  by  the  invasion  of'  the  Celt%  and  who  took 
refuge  in  this  mountainous  district  nnder  a leader 
called  Hhaetus.  Many  modem  writers  suppose 
the  Kliaett  and  the  Etruscans  to  luive  been  the 
same  people,  only  they  invert  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  believe  that  the  Rliaeti  descended  from  their 
original  abodes  on  the  Alps,  and  settled  first  in 
the  N.  of  Italy  and  next  in  the  country  afterwards 
called  Etruria.  They  support  this  view  by  the 
fact  that  the  Ktniscans  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Raseno,  which  seems  merely  another  form 
of  Khaeti,  as  well  as  by  other  arguments,  into  which 
it  is  unnecesnry  to  enter  in  this  place.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  original  populatKm  of  tlie  counlrt'.  lu  the 
time  of  the  Romans  the  country  was  iuhabited  by 
various  Celtic  tribes^  The  Rbaeti  are  fir^  men- 
tioned by  Polybius.  They  were  a brave  and  war- 
like people,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
by  their  marauding  incursions  into  Oaul  and  the 
K.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  they  offered 
a brave  and  desperate  resistance  against  both 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  who  finally  conquered  them. 
Rhaetia  was  then  formed  into  a Roman  province, 
to  which  Vindelicia  w'as  afterwards  added,  as  has 
been  already  sUted.  The  victories  of  Drusus  and 
Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  {Cana.  ir. 
14.)  The  Rbaeti  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
such  as  the  Lspostii,  Vennovxa,  Tbidemtini, 
k.c.  The  only  town  in  Rhactia  of  any  importance 
was  Tridentin'um  {Trent). 

Rb^«0  (‘Peyoi,  'Pd^o,  ‘Pa^fwi:  *?aynv6s‘. 
Hoi.,  Ru.  5.  E.  of  TV^toa).  the  greatest  city  of 
Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Great  Media,  at 
the  S.  foot  of  the  mountains  (Cospius  M.),  which 
bordvr  the  S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  great  pats  through  those  moun- 
tains called  the  Caspian  Pylae.  It  was  therefore 
the  key  of  Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hrrcaiiia. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  w*as 
restored  by  Seluucus  Nicator,  and  named  SordpOi 
(Evpwirds).  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  again 
destroved,  but  it  vraa  rebuilt  by  Acaocea,  and  called 
AnSMOB  ('ApooataW  In  the  middle  agea  it  was 
still  a great  ci^  under  its  original  name,  slightly 
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altered  {Rm)  ; and  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  Tartars  in  the  12th  century.  The  surrounding 
district,  which  was  a rugged  rolcanic  region,  suIh 
ject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  was  called  'Pa7ia»^. 

Rhamfia  ^ \ *Vot\yo^iosi 

I Ohrio  A'ostro),  a demus  in  Attica,  belongini;  to 
the  tribe  Aeontis,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  rhumnue^  a kind  of  prickly  shrub.  ('Paui'ovh 
is  an  adjective,  a contraction  of  which 

j comes  from  ^dfivot,)  Kbamnos  was  situated  on  a 
j small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  K.  coast  of  Attica, 
60  stadia  from  Marathon.  It  possessed  a celebrated 
temple  of  Kemesis,  who  is  hence  called  by  the 
Latin  poets  Ritamtnma  dm  or  virpo.  In  this 
temple  there  was  a colossal  statue  of  the  goddess 
made  i by  Agoracritus,  the  dtsciplo  of  Phidias. 
Another  account,  but  less  trustworthy,  relates  that 
the  statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  mode 
out  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the 
I Persians  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a trophy,  when  they  were  defeated  at 
Marathon.  There  are  still  remains  of  this  temple, 
as  well  as  of  a sinaller  one  to  the  same  goddess. 

Rhampaialtm  one  of  the  ancient 

kings  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said  to  have  po^ 
seased  immense  wealth ; and  in  order  to  keep  it  safe 
he  had  a treasur  built  of  stone,  respecting  the 
robbery  of  which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  a 
romantic  story,  which  bean  a great  resemblance 
to  the  one  told  about  the  treasury  built  by  the  2 
brothers  Agamedes  and  Trophonius  of  Orchomenui. 
[Aoambobs.]  Uhampsinitus  belongs  to  the  20tb 
dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inKriptions  by  the  name 
of  Ratnessm  AWer-Aol-^ji. 

Rhapta  (yd  'Parra),  the  S.-most  sea-port  known 
to  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the  dUtrict  of  Bar- 
baria,  or  Azania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  It 
stood  on  a river  called  Rhaptnt  (Doara),  and 
near  a promontory  called  BAaptum  {ForMosa\ 
and  the  people  of  the  district  were  called  'Pdifioi 
Ai^iorer. 

Ebha  ('P^  Epic  and  Ion.  'Prio,  'Peii),  or  'P«n)« 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  been  a 
goddess  of  the  earth.  She  is  represented  as  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and  the  wife  of  Cronos, 
by  w hom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hestia,  De- 
mete.r,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon  and  Zeus.  Cronos 
devoured  ail  bis  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  she 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeuf,  she  went 
to  I/jctiis  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her  )«ircuts. 
When  Zeits  was  bum  shu  gave  to  Cronos  a stone 
wrapped  up  like  on  infant,  which  the  god  swallowed 
suppo&ing  it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  was  undoubtedly 
the  earlii'St  scat  of  Uie  worship  of  Rhea;  liiougu 
many  other  parts  of  Greece  buJ  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  birth-place  of  Zeus,  Rh<>a  was 
afterwards  identiiied  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
with  the  Great  Asiatic  goddess,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Great  Mi^iec,**  or  the  ^ Mother  of 
the  Gods,"  and  also  bearing  other  names  such  as 
Cybt'le,  Agdistis,  Diiidymenc,  &c.  lleiicti  her 
worship  became  of  a wild  and  enthusiastic  cha- 
racter, and  N-arious  Eastern  rites  were  addiM  to  it, 
which  looii  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Greeco. 
From  the  orgiastic  nature  of  these  rites,  her  worship 
became  closely  coimectcd  with  that  of  Dionysus. 
Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her  worship  was  uni- 
versal in  Phrygia.  Under  the  luunc  of  Agdistis, 
the  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity  at  Pcssi- 
nus  in  UaUtio,  which  towa  was  regarded  as  the 
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prmcipal  simt  her  wMuhip.  Uadrr  diiTerent 
luinK*#  wi*  might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  cc^n 
much  further  eo«U  •'u  far  ;u  the  hhipitiutei  and 
even  nactrwma.  wat,  in  fuct,  the  great  god- 

dess of  the  Ivutcra  world,  and  we  hod  her  wor*  : 
ahip^ted  there  under  a rariety  of  fomu  and 
Dauie«  As  reirards  the  Uomaos,  they  had  fmm  : 
the  earliest  timet  worshipped  Jupiter  and  hit 
mother  Opt,  tlui  wife  of  b^tum.  During  the  war 
with  Hauiiilial  the  Uomass  fetched  the  image  of 
the  Mother  of  the  (Jod»  from  lVs»iiuu  ; but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was.  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  iuelf  at  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Op%  or  became  iinile<l  w*itli  it.  A 
tempie  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honoured  her  with  the  festival  of 
the  MogaleNio.  In  all  European  countries  Rhea 
was  conceived  to  be  accoropank'd  by  tlie  Curetes, 
who  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  and 
bringing  up  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  in  Phiygia  by 
the  Corybaiites,  Atys,  and  Agdistia  The  CorV' 
bantes  were  her  etitbusiastic  priests,  who  with 
drums,  cymUiis,  honu,  and  in  full  armour,  per- 
formed their  orgiastic  dances  tie  the  forests  and  ou. 
the  moantiins  of  Phrygia.  la  Rome  the  Oalli 
were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.  In 
w'orks  of  art  site  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from  w'bich 
a Teii  hangs  down.  Lions  appear  crouching  on  the 
right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  sometioies  sho  is 
seen  ridini;  in  a chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

Rhda  SUtU.  [Ru.vuLt's.] 

Bhdbaa  (*Pt|/9at,  'Pi}$aioi : Hwa\  a river  of 
Bithynin,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  tho  Euxine 
N.  E.  of  ChalcedoD  ; very  small  and  insig:nificant 
in  itself,  but  much  celebrated  iu  the  Argonaulic 
legends. 

Shdddnet.  [Rsooxsa.] 

Rbegium  ('p^ytoe:  Rheginus  : ftepgin),  a ce- 
lebraU'd  Creek  toism  on  the  const  of  Bruttium  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  was  situated  ou  the  Fretum  Si* 
culimi,  or  the  Straits  which  separate  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Tho  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the 
verb  ^yyvpu  (*‘  break  because  it  was  supposed 
that  Sicily  uas  nt  tliis  place  tom  asunder  from 
Italy.  Hbegium  was  founded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  first  MesKnion  war,  b.  c.  743,  by  Aeolian 
Chalcidians  fmm  Euboea  and  by  Duric  Metsenians, 
who  had  quiued  their  natix’e  country  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  Mes- 
senia.  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
668,  a large  body  of  MesseaUns,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  sons  of  Arutomeses  settled  at  Khegium, 
which  now  became  a flourishing  and  important 
dty,  and  extended  its  authority  over  several  of 
the  neighliouring  towns.  Even  l>efore  the  Persian 
wars  Khegiara  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send 
3000  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ta- 
rentines,  and  in  the  time  of  the  cider  Dionysius  it 
po6sesK>d  a fleet  of  00  ships  of  war.  The  govcni- 
raent  was  on  aristocracy,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
tho  5tli  century  u.  c,  Ansxilaus,  wbo  was  of  a 
Messenian  family,  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
place.  In  494  this  Aiiaxilaus  conquered  Zancle 
in  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into 
Alessnno.  He  ruled  over  the  2 cities,  and  on  fais 
death  iu  47G  he  bequeathed  bis  power  to  his  ams. 
About  10  years  afterwards  (466)  his  sons  were 
driren  oat  of  Rhegium  and  Messana,  and  repub- 
lican goremments  w*ere  established  ui  both  cities, 
which  now  became  iadependent  of  one  another. 
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I At  a later  period  Rhegium  incurred  the  deadly 
I enmity  of  the  elder  Dionysius  iu  consequence  of  a 
I personal  insult  which  the  iuhabiuuiis  had  otfered 
him.  It  is  said  that  when  he  asked  the  Rhogians 
to  give  hitn  tme  of  tbeir  maideivs  for  his  wife, 
they  replied  that  they  could  only  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  their  public  executioner.  Dionysius 
carried  on  w*ar  ogaiiHt  the  city  for  a long  time, 
and  after  tw'o  or  three  uniucceasfnl  attempts  he  at 
length  took  the  place,  which  he  treated  with  the 
gnxatest  severity.  Kbegiam  never  recovered  its 
former  greatncKS,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  impartaiice.  The  youuger 
DionrsiBs  gave  it  the  name  of  Phocinit^  hut  this 
name  never  came  into  general  use,  and  w’as  spee- 
dily forgotten.  The  Hhegians  having  applied  to 
Rome  fur  assistance  when  Pyrrhus  was  in  tite  S. 
of  Italy,  the  Homans  placed  in  the  to«*n  a gar- 
rison of  4U00  soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  atnoug 
the  Latin  colonics  in  Campania.  Tiiese  troops 
seized  tbc  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the 
inah'  inbabilanU,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives  and  children.  Tbc  Humans  were  too  mitch 
engaged  nt  the  time  with  thtir  war  against  Pyrrhus 
to  take  notice  of  this  outrage  ; but  when  Pyrrhus 
was  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  sigt>a)  vengeance 
upon  these  Campanians,  and  restored  the  surviving 
Rhegiaas  to  their  city.  Khegium  suffered  greatly 
from  as  earthquake  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Social  war,  90  ; but  its  popuintiou  was 
augraeoted  by  Augustus,  who  settled  here  a number 
of  veterans  from  bit  fleet,  whence  the  town  bears 
in  Ptolemy  the  surname  JuUnm.  Rhegium  was 
the  placo  from  which  persons  usually  crossed  over 
to  Sicily,  but  the  spot,  at  which  they  embarked, 
w'as  called  ColumJUl  Rheg^aa  ('Prjylt'w  arrjKls  : 
Torre  Hi  fara/fo),  and  was  1 00  stadia  N.  of  ibe  town. 
Tbc  Greek  langtuge  continued  to  be  spokem  at 
Rhegium  till  a very  late  time,  and  the  town  was 
subj^^t  to  the  Byzantine  court  long  after  tlie  down- 
fall  of  the  Western  empire. 

BheaSa  (’RnKcio,  also  *Priyeda\  formerly 

called  Ort^a  and  Ceiadu$$a^  an  island  in  the 
Acgaean  tea  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  W.  of  Delos, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a narrow  strait  only 
4 stadia  in  width.  When  Polyemtes  took  the 
island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  and  united  it  by 
a chain  to  Delos;  and  Nicias  connected  the  2 
ubinds  by  means  of  a bridge.  When  the  Athe- 
nians purified  Delos  in  u.c  426,  ther  removed  all 
the  dead  from  the  latter  island  to  Rh^nea. 

Bhinus*  1.  {hktiu  in  German,  HJune  in  Eng- 
lish), one  of  the  great  rivers  iu  F^urope,  forming 
in  ancient  timet  tlw  boundary  between  Uanl  and 
Germany,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  (Si.GoiMtird)  not 
far  from  tho  sources  of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  first 
in  a W.-iy  direction,  passing  through  the  Lacas 
Brigantinus  (/Mke  of  Cbnsfoaoel,  till  it  reaches 
Basilia  (Roj/s),  where  it  takes  a N.-ly  direction  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  Ocean  by  several  mouths. 
The  ancients  spoke  of  *2  main  arms,  into  which  the 
Rhine  was  divided  in  entering  the  territory  of  the 
Batavi,  of  which  the  one  on  the  £.  continued  ti 
liear  the  itame  of  RUenus,  while  that  on  the  W., 
into  which  the  Moea  (A/uos  or  Afeusc)  flowed, 
was  called  V'ahalis  (Waal).  After  Drjsus  iu  B.C. 
12  had  connected  the  Flevo  Iacus  (^ujfJer-^ic*) 
with  the  Rhine  Ly  means  of  a canal,  in  making 
which  be  probablr  made  use  of  the  bed  of  the 
Yssel,  we  find  mention  of  3 mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by  Pliny,  are  on  the 
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W.  lle’ium  (th«  Vahalis  of  olher  wiier«\  in  tlu?  j 
centiv  llhenua,  and  on  the  E.  Flevum ; but  nt  n 
later  time  we  again  find  mention  of  only  ‘2  mouths. 
The  Uiiine  is  described  by  the  ancients  ns  a broad, 
rapid  and  deep  river.  It  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Mo* 
sella  and  Mnsn  {Maag  or  ^frusr)  on  the 

left,  and  tlie  Nicer  (A>c4ar),  Moenns  {Main)  and 
Luppia  {Lij>pc)  on  the  right.  It  passed  through 
various  tribes,  of  which  the  principal  on  the  W. 
wer«'  the  Nantnntes,  Helvetii.  Sequani,  Medioma- 
trief,  Tribocci,  Treviri,  IJbii,  Baiavi,  and  Cannine* 
f.ites,  and  the  principal  on  the  E.  were  the  Uhaeti, 
Vindelici,  Mnttiaci,  Signmbri,  Tencteri,  Usipetes, 
Bmcteri,  and  Frisii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine  is 
stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  al>out  950  miles.  The 
inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  Caesnr  was  the  first  Ro- 
man general  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  He  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  — The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  doubtful ; some  connect  it  with  linnen 
or  rinnan^  according  to  which  it  would  mean  the 
“current”  or  “stream;**  oth'TS  with  rhtn  or 
rn>,  that  is,  the  “clear”  river.  — S.  a 

tributary  of  the  Padus  (Po)  in  Onllia  Cisalpinn 
near  Bononia,  on  a small  island  of  which  Octavian, 
Antony  and  Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  trium- 
virate. The  small  river  Lavinius  (Zartno)  flows 
into  the  Rhenus;  and  Appian  places  in  the  La- 
vinius  the  island  on  which  the  triumvirate  w*as 
formed. 

Rheph&im,  a valley  of  Judaea,  continuous  with 
the  rallcy  of  Hinnom,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Rhe- 
phaTm  w'ns  also  the  name  of  a very  ancient  people 
of  Palestine. 

Rhesus  {‘Pijaos).  1.  A river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tclhys.  — 2.  Son 
of  king  E*ioneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the  Greeks. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy  would  never  be 
taken,  if  tlie  snow-white  horses  of  Rhesus  should 
once  drink  the  water  of  the  Xanthus,  and  feed 
upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.  But  os  soon 
ns  Rhesus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory  and 
bad  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  penetrated  into  his  camp,  slew  Rhesus 
himself,  and  carried  off  his  horses.  In  later  writers 
Rhesus  is  described  as  n son  of  Strymon  and 
Euterpe,  or  Calliope,  or  Terpsichore. 

Bm&nai  ('Piaedt),  of  Crete,  n distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished  b.  c. 
2‘22.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  one  of  which 
was  on  the  Messenian  wars.  He  also  wrote  epi* 
grams,  10  of  which  are  presened^in  the  Palatine 
Antholog}*,  and  one  by  Athenaeus.  His  fragments 
are  printed  in  Gaisford's  Poetae  Minerts  f/roeci ; 
and  separately  edited  by  Nic.  Saal,  Bonn,  18S1. 

Bhldagrul,  a tributary  of  the  river  Zioberit  in 
Parthia. 

Bbinocoltlra  or  Ebi&ooorftra  (t^  '?iyoK6\ovpo. 
or  Ptroirdpovptt,  and  ij  'PiyoKoXoOpa  or  'Piroxopoi^ : 
A'a/ot-e^-ArisA),  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  (EI-ArUk)^  which  was  the 
boundary  betu'een  the  countries,  and  which  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  river  of  Eg^'pt  It  was 
sometimes  reckoned  to  Syria,  lometimes  to  Egypt. 
Its  name  “ T^e-ctci-q^^Ascs,'*  is  derived  from  its 
having  been  ibe  place  of  exile  of  criminals  who 
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had  flrst  been  so  mutilated,  under  the  Ethiopian 
dynas'y  of  kings  of  Egypt. 

RhinthSn  ('Pleflwi'),  of  Syracuse  or  Tarentum, 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  n potter,  was  a drama- 
tic j>oet,  of  that  species  of  burlesque  tragedy,  which 
a*as  called  <p\vcutoypwf>la  or  lXapoTpa7^(0,  and 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  of 
Egypt.  When  he  is  placed  nt  the  head  of  the 
composers  of  this  burlesque  drama,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  he  nctimlly  invented  it,  but  that  he 
was  the  first  to  devdope  in  a written  form,  and  to 
introduce  into  Greek  literature,  a species  of  dra- 
matic composition,  which  had  already  long  existed 
as  a popular  amusement  among  the  Greeks  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Taren* 
turn.  The  8}>ecies  of  drama  which  he  cultivated 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects 
of  tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  A 
poet  of  this  description  wras  called  This 

name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself,  ^Auaircrypa^Ia, 
seem  to  have  l>een  the  genuine  terms  used  at 
Tarentum.  Rhinthon  wrote  38  dramas. 

SMpaei  Montes  {rk  *Piira7a  also  *Plirai), 
the  name  of  a Idfty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which  there 
are  diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writers.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Thus  the 
Rbipaei  Montes  are  sometimes  called  the  Hyper- 
borei  Montes.  [HvpitanoRBi.]  The  later  geo- 
graphical writers  place  the  Rhipaean  monnUins 
N.  E.  of  M.  Alaunus  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  and  state  that  the  Tsinais  rises  in  these 
mountains.  According  to  this  account  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  a w’estem 
branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Bhium  {'Pi'ov : CtuieUo  di  Aforeo),  a promontory 
in  Achaia,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Antirrhtum 
{Cadello  di  Rtrmrlia)^  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia 
and  Locris,  with  w'hich  it  formed  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  wliieh  Straits  are 
now  called  the  LitUf,  Dardan^let^  It  is  sometimes 
called  'Axofx5i'  *P(ov,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
opposite  promontory,  which  was  surnaraed  MoXn- 
KptKhv  or  A/TwX<ic5y.  On  the  promontory  of 
'Rhium  there  was  a temple  of  Poseidon. 

Bhizdn  or  RHirinlnm  {'Pl^aty : : 

Riyano),  an  ancient  town  in  Dalmatia,  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Rhi- 
zonaeus  Sinus  {(*.  of  Cattaro), 

Bb&da  or  Bbddai  CP^Sn,  *Pd5oi : Ro:a*\ 
A Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indigetae 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  the  Rho- 
dians, and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Massilia. 

Bb5d&ntu  (/?Aoae),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Adpla  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flows  first  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  after  passing  through  the 
Laens  Lemanus,  turns  to  the  S.,  posses  by  the 
towns  of  Lugdunum,  Vienna,  Avenio  and  Arclatc, 
receives  several  tributaries,  and  finally  falls  by 
several  mouths  into  the  Sinus  Gallicua  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone 
is  stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writer*  ; which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequently  altered 
its  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions  3 montbi, 
of  which  the  most  important  wm  called  0$  A/oe- 
yaUatienm,  while  the  2 others  bore  the  genera] 
name  of  Libyca  ora,  being  distinguished  from  eoch 
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other  the  0«  llvpaniense  and  the  Oi  | 
tapinuni.  Besides  these  mouths  there  vios  a 
canal  to  the  E.  of  the  Os  Mnssalioticum,  called 
f'o$sae  Afurianae^  which  w»s  dug  by  order  of 
Marius  during  his  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order 
to  make  an  easier  connection  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  mouths  of  the  river 
were  frequently  choked  up  with  sand.  The  Rhone 
is  a very  rapid  river,  and  its  upward  navigation  is 
therefore  difficult,  though  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  as  high  os  Lugdunom,  and  by  means  of  the 
Arrir  still  further  N. 

RliddS.  [Ruodos.] 

Kb5dia  and  RhodiSpdliA  ('PoSfa,  'PodidvoAor : 
*Pod<«ur,  'PoSioitoXIttjj  : EsJd-I/issar^  Ru.),  a 

mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Coiy'dallus,  with  a 
temple  of  Asclepius. 

('PdSjtr  : prob.  ih£  bro<^  of  the  DarJa- 
a small  river  of  the  Troad,  mentioned  both 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rose  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  flowed  N.  W.  into  the  Hel- 
lespont, between  Abydus  and  Dardanus,  after  re- 
ceiring  the  tielle'is  from  the  W.  It  is  idemifled 
by  some  with  the  river  riuJmr,  which  Thucydides 
mentions,  hotween  CynoMeroa  and  Abvdus.  i^ome 
made  it  erroneoiuly  a tributary  of  the  Aesepos. 
It  is  found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanus. 

Bh5d9pe  ('Po3diTTt),  one  of  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from  Mt.  Scomius, 
E.  of  the  river  Nestus  and  the  boundaries  of 
Macedonia,  in  a S.  E.-ly  direction  almost  down  to 
the  coast  It  is  highest  in  its  northern  part  and 
is  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the 
rest  of  Thrace,  was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  this  god. 

Bh5d9pis  ('PoSwirir),  a celebrated  Greek  courte- 
san, of  Thracian  origin,  was  a fellow-slave  with 
the  poet  Aesop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Samian  ladmon.  She  afterwards  beci^e  the  pro- 
perty of  Xonthei,  another  Samian,  who  carried 
her  to  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
and  at  this  great  sca-port  the  carried  on  the  trade 
of  an  hetaera  for  the  benefit  of  her  master.  While 
thus  employed,  Charaxus,  the  brother  of  the  poetess 
Sappho,  who  had  come  to  Naucrotis  as  a merchant, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a large  sum  of  money.  She  was  in 
consequence  attacked  by  Sappho  in  a poem.  She 
continued  to  live  at  Naucratis,  and  with  the  tenth 
part  of  her  gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  10  iron 
spits,  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is 
called  Rhodopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her 
poem  spoke  of  her  tinder  the  name  of  Doricha.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 
which  signifies  the  **  rosy-cheeked,"  on  account  of 
her  beauty.  There  was  a talc  current  in  Greece 
that  Rhodopis  built  the  third  pyramid.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  in 
consequence  of  her  name  Rhodopis,  the  **  rosy- 
cheeked,"  she  was  confounded  with  Nitocn\  the 
beautiful  Egyptian  qdeen,  and  the  heroine  of  many 
an  Egyptian  legend,  who  is  said  by  the  ancient 
chronologers  to  have  built  the  third  pyramid. 

BhidOf  (*Pd(os),  sometimes  called  Bh5d9, 
^ughtcr  of  Poseidon  and  Halia,  or  of  Helios  and 
Ainphitrite,  or  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite,  or  lastly 
of  Oceanus.  From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  ; and  in  this  island 
•he  bore  to  Helios  7 sons. 
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[ Rhddos  *Pil5oi ; 'PoSiof,  Rhodius : Rhodot^ 

' WuxU$\  the  E.-most  island  of  the  .\eguean,  or  more 
specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  lies  ojf  the  S. 
coast  of  Caria,  due  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynoi- 
sema  {C.  Aloupo)yHi  the  distance  of  about  12  geeg. 
miles.  Its  length,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about 
4.5  miles  ; its  greatest  breadth  about  20  to  25.  In 
early  timet  it  was  called  Aethraea  and  Ophiussa, 
and  several  other  names.  The  earliest  Greek  re- 
cords make  mention  of  it  Mythological  stories 
ascribed  its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who 
raised  it  from  beneath  the  waves ; and  its  first 
peopling  to  the  Telchines,  children  of  Tlml.’itu  {the 
upon  whose  destruction  by  a deluge,  the  He- 
liadae  wrere  planted  in  the  island  by  Ileiios,  where 
they  formed  7 tribes,  and  founded  a kingdom, 
which  soon  became  flourishing  by  their  skill  in  as- 
tronomy and  navigation,  and  other  sciences  and 
arts.  These  traditions  appt'or  to  signify  the  early 
peopling  of  the  island  by  some  of  the  civilised  races 
of  W.  Asia,  probably  the  Phoenicians.  After  other 
allcdged  migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its 
Hellenic  colonisation,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  after  that  war  to  Althaemenes.  Homer  men- 
tions the  .3  Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes,  namely, 
Lindas,  lalysus,  and  C^amirus ; and  these  cities,  with 
Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus,  formed  the  Dorian 
Hexapolis,  which  was  established,  from  a period  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.  Rhodes  soon  became  a «eat  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  par- 
celled out  between  the  3 cities  above  mentioned. 
The  Rhodians  made  distant  voyages,  and  founded 
numerous  colonies,  of  which  the  chief  were,  Rhoda 
in  Iberia  ; Geln,  in  Sicily  ; Parthenope,  Salacio, 
Siris,  and  Sybaris,  in  Italy  ; settlements  in  the 
Balearic  islands  ; and,  in  their  own  neighliourhood. 
Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Gugae  and  Curydalla  in  Lycio. 
During  this  early  peric^  the  government  of  each  of 
the  ,3  cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical ; but 
about  B.C.  660  the  whtde  island  seems  to  have 
been  united  in  an  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  prytanes,  were  Uiken 
from  the  family  of  the  Kratidae,  who  had  been  the 
royal  family  oMalytus.  [Diaooras:  Duriius.] 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states  which 
were  subject  to  Athens  ; but  in  the  20th  year  of 
the  war,  412,  it  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
oligarchical  party,  which  h^  been  depressed  and 
their  leaders,  the  Eratidae,  expelled,  recovered  their 
former  power,  under  Dorieus.  In  40B,  tho  new 
capital,  called  Bhodus,  was  built,  and  peopled  from 
the  3 ancient  cities  of  lalysus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus. 
The  history  of  the  island  now  presents  a scries  of 
conflicts  between  the  democratical  and  oligarchical 
parties,  and  of  subjection  to  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
turn,  till  the  end  of  the  Social  war,  .3.55,  when  its 
independence  was  acknowledged.  Then  followed 
a conflict  with  the  princes  of  Carin,  during  which 
the  island  ivas  for  a time  subject  to  Artemisia, 
and,  nominally  at  least,  to  Idrieus.  During  this 
period  there  w'erc  great  internal  dissensions,  which 
were  at  length  composed  by  a mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment, uniting  the  elements  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy.  At  tho  Macedonian  conquest,  they 
submitted  to  Alexander  ; but,  upon  his  death,  they 
expelled  tho  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  ensuing 
wars  they  fornied  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  tho 
ion  of  Logus,  and  their  city,  Rhodes,  successfully 
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endured  a moi^t  famous  siece  bt  tbp  force's  of  Do* 
inetriMs  Poliorcetcs,  who  at  length,  in  adinimtion 
of  the  valour  of  the  besieged,  pri^senied  them  with 
the  engines  he  had  nSetl  n.;ainst  the  citr,  from  the 
sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  cele- 
brated Colossus,  which  is  described  under  the 
name  of  its  artiat.  Chares.  The  state  now  for  a 
long  time  dotirished,  with  an  extensire  commerce, 
and  with  such  n maritime  ]x>wer,  that  it  coinpcllod 
the  Byz-'iniines  to  remit  the  toll  which  they  levied 
on  ships  passing  the  Bosporus.  At  leng^  they 
came  into  onnneetion  with  the  HomAn.'<.  whose 
aliioiico  they  joined,  with  Attains,  king  of  Perga^ 
mus.  in  the  war  against  Philip  111.  of  Macedon. 
In  the  cn«uing  war  with  Antiochas,  the  Rhodians 
gave  the  Romans  greot  aid  with  their  deet ; and. 
in  the  subsequent  piirtition  of  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
snprem.icy  of  S.  Caria,  where  they  had  bad  settle- 
ments from  an  early  period.  [Pkraea  Rhodio- 
RUM.j  A temporary  interruption  of  their  alliance 
with  Home  was  caused  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  I*ersrus.  for  which  they  were  scTerely 
pnnifhed,  166  ; but  they  recovered  the  faronr  of 
Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  they  rendered  in 
the  Mitliridalic  war.  In  the  Civil  wars,  they 
took  part  with  Caesar,  and  suifered  in  consequence 
from  Cassius,  42.  but  were  afterwards  compensated 
for  their  losses  by  the  favour  of  Antonios.  They 
were  at  length  deprived  of  their  independence  by 
Claudius ; and  their  prosperity  received  its  final 
blow  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruius,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninas  Pius, 

A.  D 155.  The  celebratod  medie^-al  history  of  the 
island,  as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  docs  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  is  of  groat  beauty 
and  fertility,  with  a delicious  climate.  It  was 
further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  distinguished 
schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek  oratory.  The 
city  of  Rhodes  was  famous  for  the  beauty  and  re- 
gularity of  its  architecture,  and  the  iiuniber  of  statues 
which  adorned  it;  it  was  designed  byHippodamus 
of  Miletus.  [Comp.  IaLvru.s  Lindi  s,  and  Ca- 
afIRUK.] 

Bhoaeus  ('Pmeos).  1.  A Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hylaeus,  punued  Atalonta  in  Ar- 
cadia. but  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Hboetus,  and  relate  that  he 
was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  »2. 
Son  of  Phileas  or  Philaeas,  of  Samoa,  an  architect 
and  statuary,  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  Greek  art.  is  mentioned  as  the  head 
of  a family  of  Snmlnn  artists.  He  fionrished  about 

B.  c.  640.  He  was  the  first  architect  of  the  great 
templo  of  Hera  at  Samos,  which  Theodoius  com- 
pleted. In  conjunction  with  Smilis  and  Theodoras, 
he  constructed  the  labyrinth  at  Lemnos  ; and  he, 
and  tlie  members  of  his  family  who  5ncct‘edod  him, 
invented  the  art  of  casting  statues  iu  broiiac  and 
iron. 

BhoetdtUll  (rh  'Poi'rfioy  dxpov,  r)  'Poirei^r  dicr4. 
‘Potr^toi  dxrol:  Virg.  Khoctea  litom:  C.  ImirpeA 
or  //orft^ri),  a promontory,  or  a strip  of  rocky 
coast,  breaking  into  several  promontories,  in  Mysia, 
on  the  Hellespont,  near  Acantiuin,  with  a town  of 
the  some  name  (prob.  Paieo  Ca.ftro), 

Bhoetus.  L A centaur.  [HiioEcrs.]<-*3.  One 
of  the  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Dionysus  ; he  is 
luually  cailt>d  Kurvtus. 

Bhoxolani  or  ^azolAai,  a warlike  people  in 
Enrupean  Sarmatia,  on  the  coaU  of  the  Palus 
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Maeoiit,  and  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
' T.-mais,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of 
j the  modem  Russians  They  frequently  attacked 
! .ind  plunderoil  the  Roman  provinces  S.  of  the 
I Danube  ; and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged  to  pay 
I them  tribute.  They  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
'11th  century.  7'hey  fought  with  Lances  and  with 
! long  swords  wielded  with  both  hands  ; and  their 
i armies  were  composed  chiedy  of  cavalry. 

Bhyxtd&ooi  ('pM'^ofcdf : or  Lycoi,  a 

considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  Mt. 
Dindymerie,  opposite  to  the  sources  of  the  Hermus, 
it  flows  N.  through  Phrygia,  then  turns  N. 
then  W.  and  then  N.  through  the  LU<c  ApoUo- 
niatis  into  the  Propontia  From  the  point  where 
it  left  Phrv'gia,  it  formed  the  boundary  of  Mysia 
and  Bithynio.  Its  chief  tributary,  which  joint  it 
from  the  W.  below  the  lake  Apoll  iniatis,  was 
called  MACRirri's.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhvnda- 
cus,  Lucullus  gained  a great  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates.  B.C.  73. 

BhjpM  (‘Ptnrcr  and  other  forms:  'PtnraIor)«  one 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  situated  between  Ae- 
ginm  and  Patne.  It  was  destroyed  by  Augustus 
and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patrae. 

Bbjtitm  ('PvTiov),  a town  in  Crete,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  which  is  identified  by  modem  writers, 
but  without  any  suflicient  reasons,  with  the  later 
Uitymna. 

^eimer,  the  Roman  ^ King-Maker,*'  was  the 
son  of  n Snevian  chief,  and  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Valcntinian  III.  Ho  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  Aetiua.  in  the  reign  of  Vnlentinian 
111.  In  A.  D.  456  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  the 
emperor  Avitus,  with  which  be  gained  a great  vic- 
tory over  the  Vandala,  and  iu  the  same  year  he 
deposed  Avitus ; but  as  he  was  a barbarian  by 
birth,  he  would  not  assume  the  title  of  emperor, 
but  gave  it  to  Majmian,  intending  to  keep  the  real 
power  in  his  own  hands.  Bat  as  Majorian  proved 
more  able  and  energetic  than  Ricimer  ex- 
pected, he  was  put  to  death  in  461  by  order  of 
Ricimer,  who  now  raised  Libius  Sevevus  to  the 
throne.  On  the  death  of  Severus  in  465,  Ricimer 
kept  the  government  in  his  own  bands  fur  the  next 
18  months  ; but  in  467  Anthemius  was  appointed 
emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East. 
Ricimer  acquiesced  in  the  appointment,  and  re- 
ceived the  daughter  of  Anthemius  in  roarriogc; 
but  in  472  he  nmde  war  against  liis  father-in-  Uw, 
and  took  Rome  by  storm.  Anthemius  perished  in 
the  assault,  and  Olybrius  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  Hiciiuer.  who  died  however  only  40  days  after 
the  sack  of  Rome. 

Bicina  1.  (Hicinensis),  a town  in  Piceuum, 
coloniied  by  the  emperor  8evems.  Its  mines  are 
on  the  river  Poteusa  near  Macereta.— S.  One  of 
the  Ebiidac  Insulae,  or  the  Hehridei. 

Bigodfllum  {R(ol)y  a towm  of  the  Treviri  in 
Gnllia  Belgica,  distant  3 days*  march  from  Mo- 
gontiacum. 

Bobignt,  or  BobIgO,  is  described  by  some 
lAitin  writers  as  a divinity  worshipped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  blight  or  too  gre^  heat  from  the 
young  cornfields.  The  festival  of  tbo  Kobigalia 
was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  .\pril,  and  was  snid 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Xuma.  But  consider-- 
ing  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancients  themselves  as 
to  whether  the  divinity  was  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  that  the  Romans  did  iwt  pay  divine  honours  to 
any  evil  demon,  it  is  probable  that  the  divinity 
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Robi?u««  or  Robi^,  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the 
later  Homans  from  tbe  festi>al  of  the  Rabigalia. 

Boboa,  a fc^’trcca  in  the  territorr  of  the  Kaaraci 
in  Gallia  Rcljctca,  which  was  built  by  Valentinmn 
near  Hantlux,  a.  d.  37*1. 

B^ma  (Komanus:  Home),  the  cnpital  of  Italy 
and  of  the  world,  was  situated  on  tbe  left  bank 
of  the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of 
Latium.  about  16  mile*  from  the  sea.  — > A. 
History  of  the  City.  Rome  is  said  to  iiavo 
been  a colony  from  Alba  Lon|{a,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Romulus,  about  b.  c.  7*53.  (Ko- 
MULUn.]  All  traditions  sffree  that  the  ori^nal 
city  comprised  only  the  Mons  l*alatinu$  or  Pa- 
laiium  and  some  portion  of  the  srroand  immediately 
below  it.  It  was  surrounded  hr  walls,  which 
followed  the  line  of  the  Pon%oerimn  (sec  DuH.  of 
Antiq.  s.  e.)v  and  was  built  in  a square  form, 
whence  it  was  called  Roinm  Quadraia.  This  city 
on  the  Palatine  was  inhabited  only  by  Latins. 
On  the  neiffhbourin^  hills  there  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  settlements  of  Sabines  and  Ktnis< 
cans.  The  Sabine  town,  probably  called  QmnuM^ 
and  inhabited  by  QidriUs^  was  situated  cn  the 
bills  to  the  N.  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  (^ri- 
nalis  and  CajuOJintt*^  or  (hpiivUuiH^  on  tlio  latter 
of  which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
These  I>atin  and  Sabine  towns  afterwards  l»ecame 
united,  nccordinir  to  tradition,  in  the  reiffn  of  Uomn- 
lus,  and  the  2 peoples  formed  ooe  collective  body, 
known  under  the  name  of  “ Populus  Roman  us  (et) 
Quirites.*'  The  Ktruscans  were  settled  on  Mont 
Oiiiins^  and  extended  over  Mom  ViopiM  and  Mom 
which  are  part  of  the  Esquiline.  These 
Etruscans  were  at  an  early  period  incorporated  in  ! 
tbe  Homan  state,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon  i 
their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  take  up  their  .abode 
in  the  plains  between  the  Caelius  and  the  Ksqui* 
line,  whefKc  the  Viciig  Tmacm*  derived  its  name;. 
Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  ^w  in  popu* 
lotion  and  in  size.  Ancus  Martms  added  the 
Mona  Avtntinma  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also 
built  a fortress  on  tbe  JauicaUtta^  a hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  as  a |MT>tection  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by  means 
of  the  Pons  Sublidus.  Rome  w*as  still  further 
impmvM  and  enlarged  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  and 
Servius  Tullius.  The  former  of  these  kings  con- 
structed the  tuflt  sewers  {oUtooae ),  by  which  tbe 
lower  port  of  the  city  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitol  was  drained,  and  which  still  remain  w'ith- 
out  a stone  displaced.  He  also  laid  out  the  Circos 
Maximus  and  the  forum.'  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  commenced  the  epcction  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  w'hich  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Snperhus. 
The  completion  of  the  city  however  w’as  ascribi-d 
to  Sorvius  Tullius.  This  king  added  tbe  Mona  \’i- 
maualia  and  Mom  EmfuHinna^  and  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a line  of  fortifications,  which 
comprised  all  the  seveu  hills  of  Rome  (/'o/dtiaas, 
CopitoUnua,  QuiriualUM  Cadiua^  Av€niuttt$y  yimi- 
nalta^  KatpultAua),  Hence  Rome  was  called  Urla 
is’ptv'oilia.  These  fortifications  were  about  7 miles  in 
circumference.  At  the  same  time  Servius  extended 
the  pomoerium  so  as  to  make  tbe  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  city  identical  with  its  walla  In  B.C.  390 
Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  tbe  OauU,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  bouses  on  the  Palatine. 
On  the  departure  of  tbe  barbarians  it  was  rebuilt 
in  great  haste  and  eonfitsioD,  without  any  attention 
to  regularity,  and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets. 
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After  the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of 
the  raonarchs  of  Macedonia  and  ^yrin,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  buildings 
and  handsome  private  hooses;  and  it  w-as  still 
further  embellished  by  Augustus,  who  introduced 
great  improt-eraenU  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
both  erected  many  public  buildings  himself  and 
induced  all  tbe  leading  nobles  of  his  oonrt  to  {bliow 
his  example.  So  gready  had  the  appearance  of 
the  city  improved  during  his  long  and  prosperous 
reign  that  be  used  to  boast  that  he  h.id  found  the 
city  of  brick,  and  bad  left  it  of  marble.  Still  tbe 
main  features  of  the  chy  remained  the  same ; and 
the  narrow  streeta  and  mean  houses  formed  a 
striking  and  disagrecahle  contrast  to  tbe  epleadid 
public  buildings  and  mtognificent  palaces  which  bad 
been  recently  erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  ia 
the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  D.  64)  destroyed  two-thirds 
of  the  city.  Nero  availed  hinuudf  of  this  oppor* 
tunity  to  indulge  his  pauion  for  building ; and  tbe 
city  now  assumed  a more  regular  and  stately  np> 
pearance.  Tbe  new  streets  were  made  both  wide 
and  straight;  tbe  height  of  the  houses  was  re- 
stricted ; and  a certain  part  of  each  was  required 
to  be  built  of  Gnbian  or  Allion  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  firn.  Home  had  long  since  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  Servins  Tullius  ; but  down  to 
the  3rd  coiitury  of  the  Chrixtian  aera  the  widls  of 
this  monarch  oontinned  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
city  properly  sn  called.  Tbne  walU  however  had 
loiig  sinco  been  rendered  quite  useless,  and  the 
city  w.as  thereibre  left  without  any  fortifications. 
Accordingly  the  emperor  Auielian  determined  to 
surround  Rome  with  new  walls,  which  embraced 
the  city  of  ^errius  Tullius  and  all  tho  suburbs 
which  had  sulkaequeiitly  grown  up  aroond  it,  such 
as  the  M-Jauiculut  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tib^, 
and  the  VoUis  J lorin^ortam  or  AfoM Piau'iantu  on  tbe 
left  bank  of  tlic  river  to  the  N.  of  the  Quirinalis. 
The  w.*ills  of  Aurelian  were  commenced  by  this 
emperor  before  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against 
Zenobia  (a.  n.  271),  ni>d  were  terminated  by  his 
successor  Probus.  They  were  about  1 1 luilcs  in 
circumference.  They  were  restored  by  Honnrius, 
aud  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by  Beliviriaa  B. 
Diriiioiis  of  the  City.  Rome  wnv  divided  by 
Servius  Tullius  into  4 /fepsuaer  or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4 citv  tribes.  Their  names  were : 
1.  SubmraaaOj  comprehending  tho  space  from  the 
Subaru  to  the  Caelius,  both  inclusive.  2.  As- 
qudmUy  comprehending  tho  Ksquiline  hill.  3.  Col» 
h'aa,  extending  over  the  Quirinal  and  ViminaL 

4.  /'oia/iaa,conipreheiKling  the  Palatine  hill.  Tht 
Capitoline,  as  tbo  scat  of  the  gx>ds,  and  the  Avenr 
tine,  were  not  included  in  these  Ueglonea.  ThoM 
Regioues  were  again  subdivided  into  27  Saoella 
Aigaeorum,  which  wero  probably  erected  whect 
two  streets  {oompda)  crossed  each  other.  It  m 
probable  that  each  of  the  4 Rqgiones  contained  6 
of  these  sacelhi,  and  that  the  remAiniug  3 belonged 
to  the  Capitoline.  The  division  of  Servius  Tullivf 
into  4Rcgionee  remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of 
Augustus;  but  this  emperor  made  a fresh  diviriaa 
of  tho  city  into  14  Regionet,  which  comprised 
both  the  ancient  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the 
suburbs  which  had  been  sabse<iuent]y  added.  Tbil 
division  w'as  made  by  Augustus  to  facilitate  tlaa 
internal  government  of  tbe  city.  The  names  of 
tbe  Regiones  were: — 1.  Porta  CaprnOj  at  the 

5.  E.  corner  of  the  city  by  the  Porta  C'n^tena.  2. 
CatltmotUiuM^  N.  E*  of  the  preceding,  enibcacuig 
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M.  Caelius.  3.  Tm  ft  Serapit^  N.  W.  of  No.  2,  I 
in  tbe  valley  between  the  Cacllu*,  the  Palatine  ' 
and  Esquiline.  4.  Via  Sacra^  N.W.  of  No.  3, 
embracing  the  valley  between  the  EUquiliitc,  Vimi< 
nal  and  Quirinal  towards  the  Palatine.  5. 
Ettptilina  mm  Colle  Viminaiu  N.K.  of  No.  4,  com> 
prelieiidin^  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline  and  V iminnl. 
6.  Alta  tiem'Ua^  N.W.  of  No.  5,  compriBinjc  the 
Quirinal.  7.  Via  lAita^  W.  of  No.  6,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Campus  Martius.  8.  Forum  Ro~ 
waMttm,  S.  of  No.  7,  comprehending  the  Capitoline 
and  the  valley  between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9. 
CtrcHs  Flainmiui^  N.W'".  of  No.  8,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Tiber,  and  comprehc'nding  the  whole  of 
the  Campus  >fartiuf.  10.  l\daiium^  S.E.  of  No.  8, 
containing  the  Palatine.  11.  O'rm#  Maximusy 
S.W.  of  No.  10,  comprehending  the  plain  between 
the  Palatine,  Aventine  and  Tiber.  12.  Piicina 
Ptihlittky  S.E.  of  No.  II.  13.  Aventintu^  N.W.  of 
No.  12,  embracing  the  Aventine.  14.  Trant  TV- 
hftimy  the  only  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  containing  the  Innda  TAerina^  the  volley 
between  the  river  and  the  Janiculos,  and  a part  of 
this  mountain.  Each  of  these  Regiones  was  sub> 
divided  into  a certain  number  of  F'W,  analogous  to 
the  v\cella  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  houses  were 
divided  into  2 different  clauses,  called  respectively 
ilotnus  and  insulae.  The  former  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  Itonum  noblea,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
paUuxi  ; the  latter  were  the  habitations  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Each  insula  contained 
several  apartments  or  seta  of  apartments,  which 
were  let  to  different  families,  and  it  w'as  frequently 
sorrounded  with  shops.  The  insulae  contained 
several  stories  ; and  as  tho  value  of  ground  in- 
creased in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of  a 
dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustus  restricted  the 
height  of  all  new  house'  U)  70  feet,  and  Trajan  to 
60  feet  No  house«  of  any  description  were  al- 
lowed to  be  built  close  together  at  Home,  and  it 
was  provided  by  the  12  Tables  that  a space  of  at 
least  5 feet  should  be  left  between  ever}'  house. 
The  number  of  insulae  of  course  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  domi.  It  is  stated  th.it  there  were 
46,602  insulae  at  Rome,  but  only  1790  domiis.  •— 
C.  and  Population  of  tlio  City.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  of  i^ervius  Tullius  was  about  7 miles;  but  a 
great  part  of  the  space  included  within  these  walls 
was  at  first  not  covered  with  buildings.  Subse- 
quently, ns  we  have  seen,  the  city  greatly  extendc<l 
^yond  these  limits ; and  a measurement  has  come 
down  to  us,  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  about  13  miles  in 
circumference.  It  w^s  probably  about  this  l-me 
that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  sire.  The  w*allt  of 
Aurelian  were  ont^  about  11  miles  in  circuit.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  detcrniinc  the  population  of  the 
city  at  any  given  period.*  We  loam  however 
from  the  Monumentiim  Aiicpanum,  th.it  the  plebs 
urbana  in  the  of  .\uaustus  was  This 

did  nut  include  the  w’om«-n  nor  tho  seaut  nor 
knights  ; so  that  the  free  populH’.i  »n  could  not  U.;*’c 
been  less  than  650,000.  To  ihU  j.a  > ' . e mast 

add  the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  a least  as 
numerous  us  the  free  population.  Consi^qiiently 
the  whole  pipulation  of  Homo  in  the  time  of  Aii- 
gustns  mu^t  liave  been  at  least  1. 300.000,  and  in 
all  probability  greatly  e.tcecded  that  nuniber. 
Moreover,  as  we  know  that  the  city  continued  to 
iccreose  in  sixe  and  population  down  to  the  lime  of 
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I Vespasian  and  Trajan,  wo  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
' in  supposing  that  the  city  contained  n(^1y  2 mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those  emperors, 
— D.  Walls  and  Oates.  L Wall  of  Romulos. 
The  direction  of  this  wall  is  described  by  T.tcitus. 
Commencing  at  the  Forum  Boarium,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  arch  ereilinl  there  to  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  it  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, having  the  valley  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Circus  Maximus  on  the  right,  as  far  as  the  altar  of 
Consul,  nearly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  tho 
Circus  ; thence  it  turned  round  the  southern  angle 
of  the  Palatine,  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill  ncariy 
in  a straight  line  to  the  Curiae  Veteres,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine ; 
thence  ascended  the  steep  slope^  at  the  summit  of 
which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  descended 
again  on  the  other  side  to  the  angle  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  then  a monss.  In  this  wall  there  were 
3 gates,  the  mnnWr  pn^scribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Etruscan  religion.  1.  Porta  Mnponia  or  Miuponisy 
also  called  Porta  rrtus  Palatiiy  nt  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Palatine,  at  the  point  where  the  Via 
Sacra  and  the  Via  Nova  met.  2.  Purta  Homanuloy 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill  near  the  temple  of 
V'ictory,  and  between  the  modem  churches  of  S. 
Teodoro  and  Santa  Anastasia.  3.  The  name  .ind 
position  of  the  3rd  gate  Is  not  mentioned,  for  the 
Porta  Janualis  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known  as  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fomm,  and  could  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
original  city  of  Romulus.  — IL  Walls  of  8«:- 
▼ios  TnUias.  It  is  stated  that  this  king  sur- 
rounded the  whole  city  with  a wall  of  hewn  stone ; 
but  there  are  many  reasons  for  questioning  this 
statement  The  7 hills  on  which  Rome  was  built, 
were  most  of  them  of  great  natural  strength,  haring 
sides  actually  precipitous,  or  easily  rendered  so  by 
cutting  away  the  soft  tufo  rock.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  building  a wall  around  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  city,  Serv'ius  Tullus  appears  only  to  have  con- 
nected the  several  hills  by  walls  or  trenches  drawn 
across  the  narrow  valleys  which  separated  them. 
The  most  formidable  part  of  these  fortifications  was 
tho  Afnter  or  mound,  which  extended  across  the 
broad  ubie-land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Quirinal,  Ksquiline,  and  Viminal,  since  it  was  on 
this  side  that  the  city  was  most  open  to  tb.7  attacks 
of  the  enemy.  The  agger  was  a great  ram- 
part or  mound  of  earth,  50  feel  wide  and  above 
60  high,  faced  with  fia^ttones  and  Hanked  with 
towers,  and  at  its  foot  w'as  a moat  100  feet 
broad  and  30  deep.  There  are  still  traces  of  this 
work.  Starting  from  the  aouthem  extremity  of 
this  mound  at  the  Porta  Esqiiilina,  the  fonifientions 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  oftheCaeliaii 
and  Aventine  hills  (o  the  river  Tiber  by  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  From  this  point  to  the  Porta  Fln- 
mentana  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  CapitoUno 
hill,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  wall,  the  river 
itself  being  considered  a sufficient  defence.  At  the 
Pnrt.u  Flumentana  the  fortifications  .ngain  com- 
menceii ; and  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the 
Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  till  they  reached  iho 
northern  extremity  of  the  agger  nt  the  Porta  Col- 
bmu  The  number  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  of 
Servun*  is  uncertain,  and  tho  position  of  many  of 
them  is  doubtful.  PHny,  indeed,  states  that  their 
number  was  .31  ; but  it  is  alniMt  certain  that  this 
^ number  includes  many  more  openings  made  through 
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the  'A'alls  to  connect  different  parU  of  the  city  with 
the  tubiirhs,  since  the  walls  of  Servins  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  (rates  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  : 
— 1.  Porta  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 

agger,  and  the  most  N.>ly  of  all  the  gates,  stood  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via  Solaria  and  Via 
Nonientana,  just  above  the  N.  angle  of  the  Vigna 
dei  Certosini.  ‘2.  P.  VimittoIU^  S.  of  No.  I,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  agger.  3.  P.  ICufuilina^  S.  of 
No.  2,  on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  (rallieiiui,  which 
probably  replaced  it;  the  Via  Pntenestina  and 
f.ahicana  began  here.  4.  P.  QjtttrqueiHlanay  S.  of 
No.  3.  5.  /^  CoWiomoa/afsa,  S.  of  No.  4,  on  the 
heights  of  M.  Caelius,  behind  the  hospital  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  2 modent  streets  which  boor  the  name  of 
S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  the  SS.  Qunttro  Coronati. 
().  P.  Vapena^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Roman  gates,  from  which  issued  the  Via  .Appio.  It 
stood  S.  of  No.  5,  and  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  the 
Caelian,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds 
of  the  V'’i!Ia  Mattel.  7,  B,  9.  P.  LaverwUlHy  P. 
Raudutculana^  and  P.  A'oen'a,  .3  of  the  most  S.*ly 
gates  of  iiome,  lying  between  the  Caelian  and  the 
Aventinc.  The  walls  of  Servius  probably  here 
took  a groat  bond  to  the  S.,  inclosing  the  heights 
of  Sta  Balbina  and  Sta  Saba.  10.  P.  Minueia^ 
probably  W.  of  the  3 preceding,  and  on  the  S.  of 
the  Aventine.  11.  Z'.  Triytmina^  on  the  N.W.  of 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  and  the  groat  salt* 
magaxines.  12.  P.  Plujutnlana^  N.  of  the  pre< 
ceding,  near  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  Capitol  and 
close  to  the  Tiber.  13.  P,  Ckirmentalu^  N.  of 
No.  12,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Capitolino,  near  the  altar  of  Carmenta,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Fomm  Olitorium  and  the  Theatre  of 
MarcoUus.  This  gate  contained  2 passages,  of 
which  the  right  hand  one  was  called  Porta  See- 
lerata  from  the  time  that  the  3t)0  Fabii  passed 
through  it,  and  was  always  avoided.  1 4.  P.  Itatu- 
N.  of  No.  13,  and  at  the  N.  \V.  slope  of 
the  Capitoline,  leading  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
to  the  Campus  Martius.  15.  P.  Poutinali$^  N,  of 
No.  14,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  also  I«ad- 
to  the  Campus  Martins.  IG.  P.  Sanquality  N.  of 
No.  I.$,  also  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  same  hill. 
17.  P.  5ofo/art»,  N.  of  No.  16,  on  the  N.  W,  slope 
of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Solus.  18.  P. 
Triumj)kalU.  The  position  of  this  gate  is  quite 
uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  lest  directly, 
to  the  Cunpus  Martius. — IIL  Walls  of  Aure* 
lian.  These  w*alls  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  which  surround  the  modem  city  of  Rome, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond  the  Tiber. 
The  Joniculus  and  the  adjacent  suburb  was  the 
only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber  which  was  in- 
cluded within  the  fortifications  of  Aurelian ; for 
the  Vatican  was  not  surrounded  with  walls  till 
the  time  of  Leo  IV.  in  the  9th  century.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls  of  Aurelian 
embraced  on  the  N.  the  Collis  Hortulorum  or 
Pincianns,  on  the  W.  the  Campus  Martius,  on  the 
EL  the  Campus  Ksquilmus,and  on  the  S.  the  Mons 
Testaceus.  There  were  14  gates  in  the  Aurelian 
walls,  most  of  which  derived  their  names  from  the 
roads  issuing  from  them.  These  were,  on  the  N. 
side  : 1.  /'.  AurtUa^  on  the  Tiber  in  front  of  tho 
Pons  Aelius.  2.  P,  Pinriana^  on  the  hill  of  the 
same  name.  3.  P.  Solaria^  extant  under  the  same 
name,  but  restored  in  modern  times.  4.  P,  AV 
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mcfitana^  leading  to  the  ancient  P.  Collina.  On 
the  E.  side:  3.  P.  leading  to  the  old  P. 

Hsquiiina,  now  Porta  S.  Lorenzo.  6.  P.  Ptae* 
nfftxna^  now  Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  S.  hide  : 7. 
P,  Asinarut^  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Porta  S. 
Gioraiuii.  U.  P.  Melrmisy  or  Mdrouli^  or  3/t/ro- 
ria,  which  has  now  disappeared,  pn*bably  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Caelian,  between  is.  Stefano  Uo- 
tondo  and  the  Villa  Mattel.  9.  P.  /.u^ihu,  now 
walled  up.  10.  P.  Ap^>ia^  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
crazio.  The  roads  through  this  gate  and  llirough 
No. 9,  both  led  to  the  old  PorLa  Capena.  II. 
Osfiejinf,  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  S.  Puolo. 
On  the  W.  side:  12.  P.  Portucnfi<^  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  near  the  river,  fn>in  which  issued 
the  road  to  Portus.  13.  A second  P.  Aure'Uxy  on 
the  \\'.  slope  of  the  Janiculus,  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
crazio.  14.  P.  Srjftimiana^  near  the  Tiber,  uhicli 
t('as  destroyed  by  .Alexander  VI.-*£.  Bridges. 
There  were  8 bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  pro- 
bably ran  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  S : — 

1.  Poui  Aelius^  wiiich  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
led  from  the  city  Vo  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

2.  Pws  Xerouianus^  or  Vtiiiainusy  which  led  from 

the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
piers  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  ore  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito.  3.  P.  Aare/iiu,  sometimes,  but  errone- 
ously, called  Janiculervtis^  which  led  to  the  Jani- 
culus and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  “ Ponte  Sisto,**  which  was  built  by 
Sistus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge.  4,  5. 
7\  Fabricxu*  and  P.  Crrtins,  the  two  bridges  wlilch 
connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the 
latter  with  the  Janiculus.  Both  are  still  remain- 
ing. The  P.  Fabricius,  which  was  built  by  one 
L.  Fabricius,  curator  Tionmi,  a short  time  before 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now*  bears  the  mime  of 
**  Ponte  Quattro  Capi.”  The  P.  Cestius,  which 
was  built  at  a much  later  age,  is  now  called  Ponto 
S.  Bartolommeo.^  6.  P.^uaioriusy  or  PaltUinuty 
below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  formed  the  com- 
munication between  the  Palatine  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  tho  Janiculus.  7.  P.  5V>/u*i’*w,  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said  to  have  liccn 
built  by  Ancus  Martius,  when  he  erected  a fort  on 
the  Janiculus.  It  was  built  of  wood,  whence  its 
name,  which  comes  from  *•  wooden  licains.** 

It  was  carried  away  several  times  by  the  river, 
but  from  a feeling  of  religious  respect  was  always 
rebuilt  of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times.  8.  P, 
A/t/rws,  or  Mtdx'imsy  now  “ Ponte  Molle,*'  was  situ- 
ated outside  the  city,  N.  of  the  P.  .Aelius,  and  w*na 
built  bv  Acmilius  Scaurus  the  cen.^or.  Inte- 
rior of  the  City.  I.  Fora  and  Campl  The 
Fora  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved  with 
stones,  surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used  as  market 
places,  or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  An 
account  of  tho  E'orais  given  elsewhere.  [Korlm.] 
The  Campi  were  also  open  spaces  of  ground,  but 
much  larger,  covered  with  grass,  planted  with  trees, 
and  adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  a.s  places  of  exercise  and  amusement, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  London  parks. 
These  Campi  were:  1.  Campus  MaiiiuSy  the  open 
plain  lying  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Tiber,  of 
which  tho  southern  part,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Circus  Flaininius,  was  called  Cim/«as  FUudniu»y 
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or  Praia  Fhtminia.  This  plain,  which  was  by  far  I 
the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  spoken  of  8epnrat<*ly.  | 
[Campus  Martjus.]  *SiWrr<i/M, cloee  j 

to  the  Portn  Collina  and  within  walls  of  Ser-  | 
vins,  where  the  vestals  wIjo  had  broken  their  tows  • 
of  chastity  were  e?itnmbed  alive.  3.  (\itHpu$ 
Afrrifypar^  probably  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  Pin- 
cian  hiil,  K.  of  the  Campus  Martlus,  on  the  right 
of  the  Cono,  and  N.  of  the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli. 
4.  Caiitpus  Esquiliut/if^  outside  of  the  agger  of  Ser- 
riua  and  near  the  Porta  Esquilina,  where  criminals 
were  executed,  and  the  lower  classes  were  buried. 
The  greater  part  of  this  plain  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  pleasure  grounds  Wlonging  to  the  palace 
of  Maeci!ias.  .5.  {'ampu*  on  the  K. 

slope  of  the  V’iminal  near  the  Villa  Negroni. —II. 
StTMU  and  Districts.  There  are  said  to  have 
l>een  in  all  2I5  streets  in  Rome.  The  brood  streets 
were  called  I'kmj  ntid  r«n*;  the  narrow  streets 
Angiporlits^  The  chief  streets *were : 1.  JVaiKicm, 
the  principal  street  in  Rome.  It  began  ncor  the 
Sacellum  Strciiiae,  in  the  valley  between  the  Cj»e- 
lian  and  the  Esquilme,  and  leaving  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  (Colosseum)  on  the  left  ran  along 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  passing  under  the 
.irch  of  Titus,  and  past  the  Forum  Romanum,  till  it 
reached  the  Capitol.  2.  V'lu  Laln^  led  from  theN. 
side  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Porta  Uatuniena  to  llie 
Porta  Flaminia,  whence  the  N.  part  of  it  was 
called  IVfi  I’iamimit.  3.  Via  Nova,  by  the  side 
of  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the 
ancient  Porta  Romanula  and  the  V^elabrum  to  the 
Forum,  and  was  connected  by  a side  street  with 
the  Via  Sacra.  4.  r'inu  led  from  the 

Porta  Carmentalis  under  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  itasilica  Julia 
and  the  l.acus  Servilius.  5.  Vitus  Tbscra. connected 
the  Velnbrum  with  the  Forum,  running  \V.  of,  and 
nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via  Nom.  It  contained  a 
great  number  of  shops,  where  articles  of  luxury  were 
sold,  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  possess  the  best  of 
characters  (Twsri  /Hr6d  rwi,  Hor.  Sal.  ii.  3. 
228).  G.  FicMjr  Ci/priuSy  ran  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Ksquiline.  The  upper  part  of  it,  turning  on  the 
right  to  the  Urhius  Clivus,  was  called  Set/euftus 
Vtcus,  because  Tullia  here  drove  her  chariot  over 
the  corpse  of  her  father  Servius.  7.  Fkw  PatritiuSy 
in  tlie  valley  between  the  Esqniline  and  the  Vimi- 
nal  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  Via  Url>ana  and 
Via  d?  S.  Pudenziann.  8.  Viau  A/iirt/Sy  in  the 
district  of  Ksquiline,  but  the  exact  situation  of  which 
cannot  Ik?  determined,  said  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  African  hostages  were  kept  here  duting 
the  fir«t  Punic  war.  9.  Ticics  SamkalarinSy  also  in 
the  district  of  the  Ksquiline,  extending  ns  far  ns 
the  heights  of  the  Cannae.  Resides  the  shops  of 
the  shoemakers,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it 
contained  several  booksellers'  shops.  10.  I'icvs 
Vi/riarias  or  Vitrarins,  in  the  S-E.  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  Porta  Cnpena.  11.  I7e«*  fjrmifns,  in  the 
Vailis  Quirini  between  the  Qiiirinal  and  Viniinal, 
now’ t?.  Vitale.  12.  Copni  Afritaty  near  the  Co- 
losseum, the  modem  Via  de  S.  Quattro  Coronaii. 
13.  Snltttra  or  .S'uWm.  a district,  through  which  a 
street  of  the  wme  name  ran,  wits  the  whole  Talley 
between  the  Ksquiline,  Quirinal  and  Viminal.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town 


• I tfus.  properly  slgnlftwl  i\  qiurter  of  tht  cUy,  but 
the  principal  ilreet  in  RTiru««H«  fn-qiiotUly  calleil  by 
the  UMne  ul  the  Vlciu  to  which  it  bck>ngt\l. 
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and  contained  a great  number  of  shops  and  brotlielt. 
14.  VeitOy  a height  near  the  forum,  which  extended 
from  the  Palatine  near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  to  the 
Ksquiline,  and  w’hich  separated  the  valley  of  the 
forum  from  that  of  the  Colosseum.  Ou  the  V*elia 
were  situated  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  and  the 
temple  of  Venus  nnd  Rome.  15.  Cariuaty  a district 
on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Ksquiline,  or  the  modem 
height  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  where  Pompey,  Cicero 
and  many  other  distinguished  Romans  lived.  16. 
Pe/a5raitn,  a district  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  VicusTuscus  nnd  the  Forum  Bosuium, 
was  originally  a morass.  1 7.  a place 

at  the  K.  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  by  the  aide  of  the 
Vicus  Jugarius,  where  the  house  of  Sp.  Maelius 
once  stood.  [See  p.  407.  il]  18.  ArpiietioHy  a dis- 
trict of  uncertain  site,  but  probably  at  the  S.  ex- 
tirmicy  of  Che  Quirinal  between  the  Subura,  the 
Forum  of  Nerva  and  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
I etymologv*  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ; some  of  the 
ancients  derired  it  from  ar^lu  “white  clay*’; 
others  from  a hero  Argtis,a  friend  of  K^al]der,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  here.  19.  Laufumiaty 
a district  near  the  Argiletum  and  iho  Forum  Pis- 
catorinm,  on  whicii  sub^qucntly  the  Basilica  Porcia 
wras  built.  In  this  district  was  one  of  the  state 
prisons,  called  JjaiUutiuae  or  Career  Lattiuwiiurunt, 
•—III.  Tenplea.  There  are  said  to  have  been  400 
teuiples  in  Rome.  Of  these  the  following,  enume- 
rated fur  the  most  part  in  chronological  order, 
were  the  principal:  — 1.  Tempium  Joris  Ferrlniy 
on  the  Capitoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Roman 
templess  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus, 
nnd  restoriKl  by  Augustus.  2.  T.  FideL,  likewise  on 
the  Capitoline,  built  by  Nuroa,  and  restored  suo* 
ewively  by  A.  AtUius  Collatinus  and  AI.  Aemilios 
Scaurus.  3.  T.  Jahiy  also  called  Jamis  Ihjrons  or 
Jii/orwi*y  Janvs  GetruMU*  and  Jatasg  Quirinsuy  also 
built  by  Numa,  w*as,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
temple,  but  a ]xusage  with  an  entrance  at  each  end, 
the  gates  of  which  were  opened  during  war  and 
closed  in  times  of  peace.  It  wras  situated  N.E.  of 
the  forum  towards  the  QtiirinaL  There  were  also 
other  temples  of  Janus  at  Rome,  of  which  one  was 
umr  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  and  the  other  near 
the  foniin  of  Nerva.  4.  Aedes  I'esiat,  a round 
temple  bnilt  by  Numa,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  forum 
or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  adjoining  the  Btpia 
\umaty  probably  near  Sta  Alaria  Liberatice.  The 
.4/niuin  Vettae,  also  called  Atrium  /(’a/ikin,  probably 
formed  a part  of  the  Regia  Numne,  which  may  be 
regarded  os  forming  a portion  of  the  building  sacred 
to  V'esta.  5.  PDianoeyOn  the  ATentine,which  bill  is 
hence  csll<*d'by  Martial  Collis  Diasiae,  built  by  Se> 
vius  Tullius,  as  the  place  of  roeetiug  for  the  Romans 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league,  and  rostorod 
by  Aoguitus,  probably  near  the  modem  church 
S.  Prisca.  6.  7*.  Lumaty  freqaently  confound(>d  with 
tl>e  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius  Taliius,  and  on 
the  Aventine,  probably  on  the  side  adjoining  the 
Circus.  7.  T.  Jovi*,  tistially  called  the  Capdolismy 
situated  on  the  S.  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
w’ss  vowed  by  Tarqnmiut  Priacos  and  built  by 
Tarquinins  Superbus.  It  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  tem^es  in  Rome,  and  is  dcbcrib^  else- 
where. [Capi’Toliim.]  8.  T.  SaJantty  which  was 
also  used  as  the  Aerarium,  on  the  Clivus  C.ipitoU- 
nns  and  by  the  Forum,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  3 pillM  in  the  forum  belong.  It  was  built  by 
Tarijuinins  Snperbua  and  restored  successively  by 
L.  Mum&tius  Plancua  and  Septinius  Severua  9. 
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Aedes  Cvdoris  or  71  C<ittorii  ri  I*oUaa\  by  the 
Forum,  near  the  fountain  of  Jutumn,  in  which  the 
«*n»le  frequently  nsftcmbled.  It  wai  Towed  by  the 
dictator  A.  Postumiiii  in  the  ^Tcat  battle  with  the 
I^tins  near  the  lake  Regilhir^ond  wai  fUcceMively 
restored  by  li.  Motcllua  Dalmaticus,  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula and  Claudius.  10.  7’.  Aferruriu  between  the 
Cimis  Maximus  and  the  Avenline.  11.  T.  Orem, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Ayentinc  near  the  Circus,  12. 
T.  Ajidlims,  between  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marccllui  n«ir  the  Porlicus  Oclaviae, 
where  the  senate  often  assembled.  13.  T.  Jitnonis 
on  the  Avenline.  l4.  T.  Afartis  Extra' 
wttraHri,  before  the  Perta  Capena  on  the  Via  Appia, 

15.  T.  Jufionig  AfoHctae^  on  the  area  of  the  (lipi- 
U»line,  where  the  bouse  of  M.  Manlius  had  stood. 

16.  T.  Junonig  Lucinaf„  on  the  W.  summit  of  the 
Ksqiiiline.  17.  T.  Gfmeortliae,  on  the  slope  of  the 
CapitoHne  above  the  forum  in  which  the  senate 
frequently  assembled.  There  were  probably  two 
temples  of  Concordia,  both  by  the  forum,  of  w bich  the 
more  ancient  was  consecrated  by  Camillus,  and  the 
other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus. 
The  remains  of  ilie  ancient  temple  of  Concordia  are 
to  be  .seen  behind  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis. 
lU.  7’.  .So/u/w,  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  near 
the  Portn  Salutaris,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Fabins  Pictor,  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

19.  T.  UeUminr^  before  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and 
near  the  coiiftnes  of  the  Campus  Martius,  in  which 
the  senate  assembled,  in  order  to  give  audience  to 
f)rcign  ambassadors  and  to  receive  applications 
from  generals  who  solicited  the  honour  of  a triumph. 

20.  7!  Jovis  FiWonif,  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 
Ilomus  August!  and  the  Curia  Vftus.  21.  T.  Vic- 
ioriae^  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  theClivus 
Victoriae  above  the  Porta  Homanula  and  the 
circus,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods  was  at  first  preaerved.  22.  T.  Afaffnae  Afatrig 
Ifiacae,  near  the  preceding  and  the  Casa  Romuli,  in 
which  the  above  named  statue  of  the  goddess  auis 
place<l  1 3 years  after  its  arrival  in  Rome.  23.  T. 
Jori$  Statnrig^  near  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  where  the  senate  frequently  assembled.  24. 
T.  Quirini^  on  the  Quirinal,  where  also  the  senate 
freqticnlly  assembled,  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Augustus.  25.  T.  Foriunac^  built  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius in  the  Forum  Boariiim.  26.  T.  Ae$ctda}ni  in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it 
Insula  Aesculapii.  27,  T.  Mcntit  and  Vmcrie 
Eri/eiitar^  both  of  which  were  built  at  the  same 
time  and  close  to  one  another  on  the  CapitoHne. 
There  was  also  another  teoiple  of  Venus  Erycina 
before  the  Porta  Collina,  28.  T.  Howria  and  Tir- 

which  wore  built,  close  to  one  another,  near 
the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia,  by  Marccllu.<«, 
and  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  art  brought  fmm 
Syracuse.  29.  T.  Jbtn#,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  | 
near  the  temple  of  Aesculapius.  30.  T.  FaunU  in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber.  31.  T,  Spri^  in  the  Forum 
Olitorium,  .32.  T.  Junoma  Sotyiiim  or  Alntuiae^  in  ' 
the  Forum  Olitorium  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellos. 
33.  T.  Pidata^  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Theatre 
of  Marcfllus.  34.‘.^e'/e*/'or/a»a«  Eqaedris^  in  the 
Campus  Flaminins  near  the  theatre  of  Ponipey, 
built  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  roof  of  which,  made 
of  marble,  was  brought  from  a temple  of  Juno  Ln- 
cina  iu  Rruttium.  It  was  probably  burnt  down  in 
the  r ign  of  Augi:stus  or  Tiberius,  since  in  A.n. 
22  we  are  told  there  was  no  temple  of  Fortunu 
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Kquestris  at  Rome.  There  were  other  temples  of 
K<‘rtuna  on  the  Palatine,  Qnimial,  Ac.  35.  Ardta 
//mWfW  Afutamm^  close  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
and  betw*een  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  M.  Fulvius  NobUior 
and  adorned  with  the  statues. of  the  Muses  brought 
from  Ambracia.  36.  T.  Honoua  fi  Virtutis^  built 
by  Marius,  but  of  uncertain  site:  some  modem 
writers  suppose  it  to  have  been  on  the  bUquiline, 
others  on  the  CapitoHne.  37.  T.  Maiiin,  in  the 
Campus  Martins  near  the  Circus  Flaminins,  built 
by  I).  Brutus  Callaicus,and  adorned  with  n colossal 
statue  of  the  god.  30.  T.  IVwen's  GeMtricia,  in 
the  forum  of  Caesar,  before  whkrh  Caesar’s  eques- 
trian statue  was  placed.  39.  T.  Alariia  (jltoria^  m 
the  forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the  3 
splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  convent  S. 
Annunziata.  40.  T.  Apoitinia^  on  the  Palatine, 
surrounded  by  a porticus  in  which  w*as  tlte  cele- 
brated Palatine  Hbrnr)'.  41.  Panthcon^Ti  celebrated 
temple  in  the  Campus  Martins,  built  by  Agrippn  ; 
it  is  described  in  a Si'parate  orikle.  [Panthko.n.] 
42.  T.  Aupusllt  found^  by  Tibrrius  and  completed 
by  Caligula,  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards 
the  Via  Nova.  It  stood  before  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, from  which  it  was  probably  separated  by 
the  Via  Nova,  43.  T.  Pads,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  temples  in  the  city,  built  by  V'espasian 
on  the  Velui,  44.  T.  /suits  d Srrapii/ia  in  the  3rd 
Regio,  which  was  named  after  the  temple.  4.5.  T. 
Vfspaaiam  et  TtH^  in  the  fomm,  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Concordia.  46.  T.  Antonini  ri  Fana- 
Hnofi,  at  the  further  end  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
forum  under  the  V^elin.  The  remains  of  this  temple 
are  in  the  modem  church  of  S.  I^orenzo  in  Miranda. 

47.  T.  Minertae^  on  the  S.  side  of  the  forum,  be- 
hind the  temple  of  Augustus,  built  by  Domitian. 

48.  T.  lionae  Deae,  a very  ancient  temple  on  a 
spot  of  the  Aveiitine,  which  was  called  Soxum 

but  removed  by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  oo 
the  S.  K.  side  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  heights  of 
S.  Sabba  and  S.  Balbina.  49.  T.  Honuiaet  Penens, 
subsequently  called  71  Uritia,  a large  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  the  E^uiline 
and  Palatine,  N.  R.  of  the  Colosseum.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Maxentiut,  but  was 
subsequently  restored.  Its  remains  are  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  church  of  Maria  Nuora 
or  S.  Francesca  Romano.  50.  T.  Solia^  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Cinms  Maximus.  51,7*.  //emi/is, 
in  the  foram  Boarinm,  probably  the  round  temple 
still  extant  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole,  which  used  to  be 
erroneously  regarded  as  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
There  was  another  temple  of  Hemilet  by  the 
Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Porta  Trigemion. 
52.  7*.  Soiis^  a splendid  temple  built  by  Aurelian, 
E.  of  the  Quirifwl.  53.  T.  /’^rae,  an  ancient 
' temple  on  the  S.  point  of  the  Quirinal ; but  the 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  54.  IV- 
j oawa/e,  was  not  a temple,  but  only  an  Area  dedi- 
' cated  to  the  god  with  an  altar,  on  the  N.  side  of 
j the  forum  above  the  Comitiiim ; it  was  so  large 
' that  not  only  were  the  Curia  Ilostilia  and  the 
^ Aedcs  Conc«)rdi.'ic  built  there,  but  also  a fish- 
market  was  held  in  the  place. IV.  Circi.  The 
I Circi  were  places  for  chariot-races  and  hnrse-racet. 
1.  Circus  Maximus^  frequently  called  simply  the 
CVmts,  was  founded  by  Tarquinins  Priscus.  in  the 
plain  between  the  Palatine  nnd  Avenline,  and  was 
successively  enlarged  by  Julius*  Cuesnr  and  Trajan. 
Under  the  emperors  it  contained  seats  for  386,000 
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p4Tsoti«.  Ii  wai  reitorcii  by  Coiuiaiitinc  the 
Great,  and  gamea  were  celebrated  in  it  a*  Utc  ns 
the  6ih  century.  ‘2.  C.  FUiniuiu$y  erected  by  Kla- 
miiiius  in  b.  c.  221  in  the  Praia  Ftaminia  before 
the  Porta  Caroicnlalis  ; it  was  not  auiBciently 
large  for  the  [Ktpulation  of  Rome,  and  was  there* 
fore  seldom  ut>ed.  3.  C Nvronit^  erected  by  Ca- 
ligula in  the  gardens  of  Agripphui  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber.  There  was  also  another 
C.  Xrrvnis^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near 
the  Moles  ll.'idriani,  in  the  gardens  of  Domiiia. 
4.  C.  I*ulatinu9^  on  the  Palatine  in  which  the 
Luni  Palatini  were  celebrated.  There  arc  traces 
tf  it  m the  Orto  Konciuni  on  the  S.  f»irt  of  the 
hii).  5.  C,  //r/hj<7tj&o/r,  in  the  gardens  of  this 
ein{)«‘mr,  b<?hind  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  at 
the  E.  point  of  the  Aureliaii  walls.  6.  C.  A/oo-- 
eutii^  commonly  called  Circo  di  Caracalla,  before 
the  Porti  Appia  in  the  S,  part  Of  the  city.  Among 
the  Circi  w'e  may  also  reckon  : 7.  The  Statlium^ 
likcwi>e  called  C.  Affonalis  and  C.  AlcMindri^  in 
the  Campus  Marlins,  erecU'd  by  Domitian  in  place 
of  the  wooden  Suuiium  built  by  Augustus.  It 
conUiincd  seats  for  3ii,688  perbons.  Its  remains 
still  exist  in  the  Pi.azra  Narona.  Theatres. 
Theatres  were  nut  built  at  Rome  till  a com- 
parative)}' late  period,  and  lung  after  the  Circi. 
At  first  they  were  only  made  of  wood  for  tem- 
porary purpose's,  and  were  afterwords  broken  up ; 
but  many  of  these  wooden  theatres  were  notwith- 
standing constructed  with  great  magnificence. 
The  splendid  wooden  theatre  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  was  capable  of  containing  80,000  spec- 
tators. 1.  Thculrum  Pomprii^  the  first  permanent 
stone  theatre,  was  erected  by  Chi.  Pompey,  b.c.  55, 
in  the  Otmpus  Martius,  N.  K.  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Mytilcne. 
It  contained  scats  for  40,000  spectators.  It  w*as 
restored  successively  by  Augustus,  Tiberius.  Cali- 
gula. Biocictinn.  and  Theodorich.  Its  ruins  are 
by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  not  far  from  the  Campo  di 
Fiore,  2.  77/.  i ’omelU  IkUbit  S.  El.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  i 
Cenci.  It  was  dedicated  by  Cornelius  Ralbus  in 
a c.  13,  was  partly  burnt  down  under  Titus,  but 
was  subsoqtienily  restored.  It  contained  scats  for 
11,600  persons.  3.  Tk.  A/urcef/i,  in  the  forum 
Oliioriuni,  W.  of  the  preceding,  between  the  slope 
of  the  Capituline  and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pietas.  It  w*as  begun  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated  by  Augustus  in 
a c.  13,  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew  Marcellas. 
It  was  restored  by  Vespasian,  and  perlups  also  by 
Alexander  Severus.  It  contained  seats  for  20,000 
spectators.  The  roniniiis  of  its  Cavea  exist  near 
the  Piaatza  Montanaro.  These  were  the  only  3 
theatres  at  Rome,  whence  Grid  speaks  of  Urna 
thcatra.  There  was,  however,  on  Odeum  or  con- 
cert'house,  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres.  4.  (Jdeum^  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built 
by  Domitian,  though  some  writers  attribute  its 
erection  to  'I'rajan ; it  contained  seats  for  about 
ll.OoO  persons.— VI.  AmphiUieatref.  The  am- 
phitheatres, like  the  theatres,  wore  originally 
nmde  of  wood  for  temporary  purposes.  They  were 
usi'd  for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  bt'osts. 
The  first  wooden  amphitheatre  was  built  by  C.Scri- 
bonius  Curio  (the  celebrated  partisan  of  Cnnwr), 
and  the  next  by  Julius  Caesar  during  his  ]u  r|K‘tua] 
dicUitorship,  H.C.  46.  I.  Ampk.  Statilii  in 

the  Campus  Martius,  was  the  fmt  stone  amphi- 
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theatre  in  Rome,  and  was  built  by  SUitilius  Tatirus, 
B.C.  30.  This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  until  the  building  of  the  E'lavian  amphi- 
theatre. It  did  not  satisfy  CtUigula,  who  com- 
menced an  amphitheatre  near  ihe^H’pta;  but  the 
w ork  was  not  continued  by  Claudius.  S’ero  too, 
A.  o.  57,  erected  a vast  amphitheatre  of  w'ood,  but 
this  was  only  a temporary  building.  The  amphi- 
theatre of  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  the  buniiug  of 
Rome,  A.  D.  64.  and  was  pn^bably  never  restored, 
as  it  is  not  again  mentioned.  2.  AvijJi.  /'unum, 
or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  lime  of  Bede, 
the  Colo$teum  or  C’o/tiuevm,  a name  said  to  be  do- 
rived  from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  close 
by.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley  between  the 
Caelius.  the  Esqtiiline  and  the  Veliaon  the  marshy 
ground  which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero's 
palace.  It  was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  and  wot 
completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  a.  d.  80, 
when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  slaugh- 
tered. This  wooderfid  building,  of  which  there 
arc  still  extensive  remains,  covered  nearly  6 acres 
of  ground,  and  funiished  seats  for  87,000  spec- 
tators. In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  so  much  damage  was  done  to  it 
that  the  games  weK?  for  some  years  celebrated  in 
the  Stadium.  Its  restoration  was  commenced  by 
EIngnbalus  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severus. 
3.  Amph,  Casiirnu^  at  the  S.  K.  of  the  Aurclian 
walls.  — TIL  Haumitchiae.  These  were  build- 
ings of  a kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatres.  They 
were  used  for  representations  of  sea-fights,  and 
consisted  of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  with  stone 
seats  around  them  to  accommodate  the  spectators. 
1.  NaHmackia  Juiii  Cbesaru,  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  called  the  ^ Lesser  Co- 
deta."  This  lake  w*as  filled  up  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers  mention 
of  only  2 Naumachiae.  2.  N.  constructed 

by  Augustus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under 
tiio  J.iniculus  and  near  the  Porta  Portiiensii.  It 
was  subseqtienily  called  the  IWits  Naumuckia^  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  following  one.  3.  X.  Z>o- 
mi'/taai,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Domitian,  pro- 
bably on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under  the 
Vatican  and  the  Circus  Neronis.  — VIII.  Ther- 
maa.  The  Thermae  were  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent buildings  of  imperial  Rome.  They  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Baln^u^  or  common  bath»,  of  which 
there  were  a great  number  at  Rome.  In  the 
Thermae  the  l>aihs  constituted  a small  part  of  the 
building.  They  were,  properly  speaking,  a Roman 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  gynmasta  ; and  besides 
the  baths  they  contained  places  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  cxedrae  or  public  hulls,  por- 
ticoes and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for 
the  learned.  They  W’ere  decorated  with  the  finc*.t 
objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with  fountains,  and 
shaded  walks  and  plantations.  1.  Thermae  .4//Wp- 
poe,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  erected  by  M. 
Agrippa.  The  Pantheon,  still  existing,  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  but  without  sullicient  reason,  to 
have  sensed  originally'  as  a vestibule  to  these 
Thermae.  2.  77/.  iVerowu,  erected  by’  Nero  iu 
the  Ciinpits  Martius  alongside  of  the  Theniiao 
of  Agrippa  : they’  were  restored  by  -Mexauder 
Severus,  and  were  front  that  time  called  Th.  AUx- 
andrinae.  3.  Th.  7T/t,  on  the  Esqulline,  near 
the  amphitheatre  of  this  emperor,  of  which  there 
are  still  considerable  remains.  4.  7a.  Trajani^ 
also  on  the  Esquiline,  immediately  behind  the 
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two  precodinff,  towurds  the  N.  E.  5.  TIu  Com- 
tnoiliaiiot!  and  Th.  iSere/taw/f,  c!o«c  to  one  another, 
near  S.  Halbina,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  cilr. 
6.  Th.  Antoniniunae^  also  in  the  Is.  E.  part  of  the 
city,  behind  the  two  preceding,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Thermae,  in  which  2,300 
men  could  b;iibe  at  the  same  time.  The  greater 
p;irt  of  it  was  built  bji'  Camcalln,  and  it  waa  com- 
pleted  by  Helmgabnlus  and  Alexander  Sevcnis. 
There  ai^  still  exieiwire  remains  of  this  immense 
building  below  S.  Ralbina,  7.  Th.  Diocietiani., 
in  the  N.  K.  pari  of  the  city  bctw’cen  the  Agger 
of  Serrius  and  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal.  It  \vns 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Thermae,  containing 
a library,  picture  gallery,  Odeum,  Ac.,  and  such 
immense  Kaths  that  3,000  men  could  Itathe  in 
them  at  the  same  lime.  There  are  still  extensive 
remains  of'  this  building  near  S.  Maria  d'Aiigeli. 
R.  TTi.  CoMlaBtini\  on  the  Quirinal,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Palnzxo  Rospigliosi,  but  of  which  all 
traces  have  dlwippearcd.  The  following  Thermae 
were  smaller  and  less  celebrated.  9.  Th,  Dccian(u\ 
on  the  Aventine.  10.  Th.  Suranofy  erected  by 
Tmjan  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Sulpicius  Sura, 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aventine,  pro- 
l»ably  the  same  as  the  Th.  Varianae.  1 1.  Th.  Phi- 
lipjti,  near  S.  Maiteo  in  Menilana.  12.  T%  Agrip- 
pintiCy  on  the  Viminal  behind  S.  Lorenzo.  13.  Th, 
Caiift  Ludiy  on  the  Esquiline,  called  in  the  middle 
ages  the  Terme  di  Galhiccio.  •—  IX.  Bajilicae. 
The  Basilicnc  were  buildings  which  served  as 
courts  of  law*,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meeting 
for  merchants  and  men  of  business.  ).  Basilica 
Porcuu  erected  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  the  forum 
adjoining  the  Curia,  u.c.  184.  It  was  burnt  down 
along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots  which  followed 
the  deatii  of  Clodius,  52.  2.  B.  Fulriay  also 

called  Acmilia  rt  /Wria,  because  it  was  built  by 
the  censors  L.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobiltor  in  179.  It  was  situated  in  the  forum 
near  the  preceding  one.  It  was  restored  by 
Aemilius  Paulus  in  tlie  time  of  Caesar,  and  was 
hence  called  B.  Acmilia  or  Pauli.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  his  son  Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  his 
consulship,  34.  It  was  burnt  dowm  20  years 
afterwards  (14),  and  was  rebuilt  nominally  by 
Paulas  Lepidus,  but  in  reality  by  Augustus  and 
the  friends  of  Paulus.  The  new  building  was  a 
most  magnificent  one  ; its  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  were  especially  celebrated.  It  was  re- 
paired by  another  Lepidus  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, A.  D.  22.  3.  It,  Sentpromoy  built  by  Ti. 

Serapronius  Gracchus,  b.  c.  171,  in  the  fonim  at 
the  end  of  the  Vicus  Tuscui.  4.  B.  Oyumio,  in  the 
forum  near  the  temple  of  ('oncordia.  5.  B.  Julia, 
commenced  by  Julius  Caesar  and  finished  by 
Augustus,  in  the  forum  between  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  Saturn,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
B.  Sempronia  mentioned  above.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose that  Aemilus  Paulus  built  two  Basilicae,  and 
that  the  B.  Julia  occupied  the  site  of  one  of  them. 
6.  B.  Arpeutariay  in  the  forum  near  the  Clivus 
Argrnlarius  and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  B.  Vascularia.  The  remains  of  this 
btiilding  are  behind  S.  Martina,  along  side  of  the 
Salila  di  Mnrfurio.  7.  B.  UipiOy  in  the  middle  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
siderable remains.  8.  B.  ConslamtiaMOy  between 
the  temple  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Rome  nnd 
Venus.  —X.  Porticoes.  The  Porticoes  (PotUcus) 
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w'cre  covered  walks,  supported  by  columns,  and  open 
on  one  side.  Th-  re  were  several  public  porticoes 
at  Rome,  many  of  them  of  gn-.it  size,  which  were 
used  as  places  of  recreation,  and  for  the  imiis.nction 
of  business.  1.  Poriwus  Poiuj-cU,  adjoining  the 
theatre  of  Pompt'v,  and  erected  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre  during  a shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocietmn,  and  was 
hence  called  P.  Jotui.  2.  P.  Anjetuaularunty  or 
or  A^p/^acy  erected  by  Agrip}»a  in  the 
Campus  Martius  around  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  adorned  with  a celebrated  f>ainttng  of  the 
Argonauts.  3.  P.  Philippiy  by  the  side  of  the 
T.  Hcrculis  Musannn  and  the  Porticus  Ociaviae, 
built  by  M.  Philippus  the  father-in  law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P.  Mmucii  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Flamiiiius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus  in 
B.C.  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the 
Scnrdisci  and  Trihalli  in  the  'preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  2 porticos  of  this  name, 
since  we  find  mention  of  a Mitvfcia  VhIhs  et  Fnt- 
mentaria.  It  appears  that  the  tesserae,  or  tickets, 
W'hich  entitled  persons  to  a share  in  the  public 
distributions  of  com  were  given  to  them  in  the 
P.  Minucio.  5.  P.  Mttdli,  built  by  Q.  McR-llus, 
after  his  triumph  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  146.  It  w*as  situated  in  the  Campus  Martius 
between  the  Circus  Flarainins  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  surrounded  the  2 temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Regina.  C.  P.  Odariaty 
built  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  the  P.  Mctelli 
just  mentioned,  in  honour  of  his  sister  Octavla. 
It  was  a magnificent  building,  containing  a vast 
number  of  works  of  art,  and  a public  library,  in 
which  the  senate  frequently  assembled  ; bence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Curia  Odaria.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  arc  near 
the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P>  Oc- 
taviay  Which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  P.  Octaviae  just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Cn. 
Octavius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Campus  Martius  between  the 
theatre  of  Ponipey  and  the  Circus  FUiminius.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  emtained  2 rows  of 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  brazen 
capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  P.  Corinthia, 
8,  P.  EuropaCy  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincins, 
in  which  foot-races  took  place.  9.  /*.  Polac,  built 
by  the  sister  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Agrippae, 
in  which  also  foot-races  took  place.  10.  P.  Livia, 
on  the  Esquiline,  surrounding  a temple  of  Con- 
cordia. 11./'.  JuliOy  or  P.  Caii  d Lucii,  built  by 
Julia  in  honour  of  these  2 sons  of  Agrippa,  was 
probably  also  situated  on  tbe  Esquiline  near  the 
Thermae  Caii  et  Lucii.  The  following  Porticoes 
were  less  celebrated  : 12.  supposed 

hy  some  writers  to  bo  only  a later  name  of  the 
P.  Argonautamm.  13.  /*.  C/awdia,  on  the  Esqui- 
line.^XI.  Tritimplitl  Arches.  The  Triumphal 
Arches  {Arcus)  were  stnicturcs  peculiar  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  erected  by  victorious  generals 
in  commemoration  of  their  victories.  They  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  either  of  a single  nrch-w*ay  or  of  a central 
one  for  carriages,  with  2 smaller  ones  on  each  side 
for  foot  passengers.  Ancient  writers  mention  21 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were:  I.  Arcus  Fabianus^  also  called 
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Fornix  FuJAtuius,  near  lUc  begimung  of  ihe  Via 
Sacra«  built  by  Fablu*  Miuiinu^  in  ii.  c.  121,  in 
commeinoi-utlon  of  his  victor,'  over  the  Allobrngeii. 
2-  A.  l>rusi^  creci(*<i  by  the  seiuite  in  B.  c.  9,  in 
honour  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusua.  It  was  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists,  forming  the 
inner  gate  of  the  t*orta  di  S.  Sebiiitiano.  3.  A. 
Awiiuli^  in  the  funim  near  the  liousc  of  Julius 
Caesar.  4.  A.  Tilerix^  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 
on  the  Clivus  Capitolinas  erected  by  Tiberius, 
A.  o.  IG,  in  honour  of  the  victories  of  Germaniciu 
in  Gtmiuny.  5.  .4,  (lauJiL,  in  the  plain  E.  of 
the  Qiiirinal,  erected  a.  d.  51,  to  commemorate  tht: 
victories  of  Claudius  in  Britain.  liemnins  of  it 
have  been  dug  up  at  the  bi'ginning  of  the  Piazza 
di  Scinrra,  by  the  Via  di  Pietra.  6.  A.  TUi,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Via  Sacra  nt  the  fo«'t  of  the 
Palatine,  which  still  exists.  It  was  erected  to  the 
honour  of  Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Judoen,  but 
was  not  finished  till  after  his  di*ath ; since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  “Divus,'’  and  he 
is  also  represented  at  being  carried  up  to  hcaveu 
upon  an  eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  repnv 
sent  the  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.  7.  A.  Trajani^ 
in  th^  forum  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  where 
you  enter  it  from  the  forum  of  Augustus  3. 
A.  Ten,  on  the  Via  Appuu  erected  to  the  honour 
of  Verus  after  his  vicUny  over  the  Parthian^.  9. 
A.  Aforci  .lare/ti,  in  the  7th  Regio,  probably 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  this  em» 
perur  over  the  Marcumaimi.  It  existed  under  dif- 
ferent names  near  the  Piazzo  Fiano  down  to  1662, 
when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Alexander  VII. 

10.  A.  SrpUmii  Srveri^  in  the  forum  at  the  end  of 
the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivus  Capitulinus  bofurc 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  and  still  extant  near  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergio  e Bacco,  was  erected  by  the 
senate,  a.  d.  203,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  his  2 *ons,  Caracaibi  and  Geta,  on  account  of 
his  victories  over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians. 

1 1.  A-  (ivniiani,  on  the  E&qiiiline.  12.  A.  Golluiti^ 
erected  to  the  honour  of  G:iliiei\us  by  a private 
individual,  M.  Aurelius  Victor,  also  oii  llie  EUqui- 
line,  S.K.  of  the  Porta  Ksqiitiina.  It  is  still  extant 
near  the  ehvtrch  of  S.Vito.  12.  A.  DiodHinitu 

?rol>ably  identical  with  the  A.  Aoras,  in  the  7th 
legio.  13.  A.  Vonttuntini,  at  the  emraucR  to  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelius,  is 
still  cxt'uit.  It  was  erected  by  the  senate  in 
honour  of  Constantine  after  his  vicli>ry  over  Max- 
entUm,  a.d.  312.  It  is  profusely  ontamcnU‘d,and 
many  of  the  bas-rrliefs  which  adorn  it  were  taken 
from  one  of  the  arches  erected  in  the  lime  of 
Trajan.  13.  A.  Tkefulnsianiy  Grutiani  el  IVew- 
UniMti,  opposite  the  Poos  Aelius  and  the  Moles 
Uadriani. ««  XII.  CnrUe  or  Sanate-Houses.  1. 
Curia  //<»s^iVki,  fre(nientlv  called  CVrta  simply, 
was  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  was  us<?d  as  the 
ordinary  place  of  assembly  for  the  neuatc  down  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum 
on  tho  N.  side  of  the  Coinilium.  U was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the  death 
of  Clodius,  B.C.  32.  It  was  however  soon  re- 
built, the  direction  of  the  work  being  entrusted  to 
Foustus  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla ; but  scarcely 
had  it  l»eeQ  finished,  when  the  senate,  .at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Caesar,  decreed  tiiat  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed. and  a temple  of  Fortune  erected  on  its 
site,  while  a new  Curia  should  be  erected,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  Julia.  ^See  below*.)  2. 
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C.  Pompeia  or  Pompeiiy  attached  to  the  Portico  of 
Pompiy  in  the  Campus  Mariius.  It  was  in  this 
Curia  that  Caesar  was  assassinated  on  the  Ides  of 
March.  3.  C.  JuliOy  the  decree  for  the  erection  of 
which  luis  been  mentioned  above,  was  unUlied 
and  consecrated  by  Augustus.  It  did  not  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  os  m;uiy  modem 
wriU'fs  have  supposed,  hut  at  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  Comitiiim,  between  the  temple  of  Vesta  and 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  4.  C.  /‘ow;o7/aau, 
built  by  l)omitian  and  restored  by  Diocletian,  was 
the  usual  place  of  the  senate's  meeting  from  the 
time  of  Dumitian.  It  was  situate  d alongside  of 
the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  bvco 
built  by  Nunaa  Pompilius,  whence  this  curia  was 
called  Pompiliana.«XII.  Prisons.  There  w*eic 
2 public  prisons  (oorceres)  in  K^ome.  The  more 
ancient  one,  called  Career  Mamrrihalf  (a  name 
however  which  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient 
autlior),  was  built  by  Ancus  Martius  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  oveibaiiging  the  Fomeu  It  was 
enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  added  to  it  a 
dUmal  subterranean  dungeon,  called  from  him 
TulUattum^  w here  the  conspirators  of  Catiline  were 
put  to  death.  This  dungeon  was  12  feet  under 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  over  with 
stone- work.  It  is  still  extant,  and  serves  as  a 

subterranean  chapel  to  a small  cimrch  built  on  the 
spot  cilled  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.  Near  this  prison 
were  the  Scahe  GentmiM  or  steps,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  those  who  bad  been  executed  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be  exposed  to  the  goae 
of  the  Roman  populace.  The  other  state  prison 
was  called  Laulumiae^  and  was  probably  situated 
towards  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Curia 
Hosiilia  and  Dasilica  Porcia.  Some  writers  how- 
ever suppose  Lautumiae  to  be  only  another  name 
of  the  Career  Mamertinus.«~  XIH.  Castra  or 
Barracks.  1 . f us^ru  PraeiorUkt  in  ilie  N . £. 
comer  of  the  city  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Viiuina],  and  beyond  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian, 
were  built  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  in  the  funn  of 
a Roman  camp.  Here  the  Pnetorian  troops  or 
imperial  guards  were  always  quartered.  2.  ('utlra 
Ptre^nua^  on  tlie  Caclius,  probably  bnilt  by  Sep- 
timius Severus  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  troops, 
who  might  serve  as  a counterpoise  against  toe 
Praetoriaiis.  — XTV.  Aqnoduots.  The  AqurducU 
(Aytst^'Auc^Ms)  supplied  Rome  with  an  abuiidance 
of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  surround  the 
CampagD.x.  The  Romans  at  first  had  recottrse  to 
the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  city.  It  was 
not  till  B.  C.  313  that  the  first  aqueduct  was  con- 
structed, but  their  number  wss  gradually  increased 
till  they  amounted  to  l4  in  the  time  of  Procopius, 
ll.at  is,  the  GYh  century*  of  the  Christian  era.  I. 
Aqua  Aftpia,  w*as  b(*gun  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  CacctiJ  in  B.C.  313.  Its  sources  wore 
near  the  Via  Praencstino,  between  the  7 th  and  8th 
milt-i^loiies,  and  its  termination  wxu  at  the  Salinae 
by  the  Porta  Tiigemina.  Its  length  was  i 1,1 90 
pasius  ; fur  11,130  of  which  it  was  carried  under 
the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining  60  passus  wiiliin 
the  city,  fn'  the  Porta  Capeua  to  the  Port.t  Tri- 
gemina,  it  vvh..  on  arches.  No  traces  of  it  remain. 
2.  A«io  Vetus^  commenced  n.  c.  273,  by  the  center 
M*.  Curius  Deiitatus,  and  finished  by  M.  Fulvius 
Fhu'cut.  The  water  was  derived  from  the  river 
Anio,  nl)ove  Tibur,  at  a distance  of  20  Homan 
miles  fium  the  city;  but,  on  account  of  its  windings 
its  actual  length  was  43  miles,  of  which  Icn  gth 
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than  a quarUr  of  a miJe  only  (vijl  221  pMitii) 
vat  above  the  ground.  There  ore  contiderable 
reinaint  of  tint  aqueduct  on  the  Aurelian  wall,  near 
the  Porta  Maugiore,  and  alto  in  the  neighbourhood  ' 
of  Tivoli.  X A(]Ufi  iStarcioy  which  brought  the  cold-  i 
e»t  and  most  w hikletame  water  to  Home,  was  built  | 
by  the  praetor  Mnrciut  Rex,  by  command  of 
the  senate,  in  b.  c.  W4.  It  commenced  at  tlie  side 
of  the  Via  Valeria,  3b  miles  from  Rome;  its  length 
was  jk-iMUt,  of  which  only  74b3  were 

above  grnuml;  namely,  52H  on  solid  tubstruetions, 
andG9.'l5  on  ari-hes.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply 
water  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  tnounL  It 
was  repaired  by  Agripfxi  m his  aedileship,  B.C.  33 
(see  below  No.  5),  and  the  volume  of  its  w*nter 
was  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  Uie  water 
of  a spring  800  poasus  from  it : the  short  o<{ueduct 
which  conveyed  this  water  was  colled  Aqua  Au- 
(/tuta^  but  is  never  enumerated  as  a distinct  aque-  : 
duct.  Several  arches  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  are  still  | 
standing.  4.  Aqua  TfptUa„  which  was  built  by  I 
the  censors  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius  j 
Longinus  in  u.  c.  127,  began  in  a spot  in  the  Lu-  | 
cullon  or  TuKulaii  land,  2 miles  to  the  right  of  the 
JOth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with,  — 5.  Aqua  Julia,  Among 
the  s{>lendid  public  works  executed  by  Agrippa  in 
bis  aedileship,  B.  c.  33,  w*as  the  formation  of  a new 
aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old  ones. 
From  a source  2 miles  to  the  right  of  the  12th 
milestone  of  the  Via  Latiiia,  be  constructed  bis 
aqueduct  (tho  Aqua  Julia)  first  to  the  Aqua  Tepula, 
in  which  it  was  merged  as  far  as  the  reservoir 
(pi*cina)  oil  the  Via  Latina,  7 miles  from  Rome. 
From  tho  reservoir,  the  water  w as  carried  along  2 
distinct  channels,  on  the  same  substructions  (which 
were  probably  the  original  substructions  of  the 
Aqua  Tepula  newly  restored),  the  lower  channel 
being  called  the  Aqua  Tepula^  and  the  upper  the 
Aqua  Julia  ; and  this  double  aqueduct  again  was 
united  with  the  Aqua  A/orciU,  over  the  water- 
course of  which  tho  other  two  were  carried.  The 
monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  these  3 aque- 
ducts is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 
It  bears  an  inscription  referring  to  the  repairs  under 
Cancalla.  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia, 
from  its  source,  amounted  to  I5,42G  passus,  p:irUy 
on  massive  substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  G. 
Aqua  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths,  i 

Its  water  wa»  as  highly  esU'crocd  for  bathing  ns  , 
that  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  Gib  milestone  on  the  Via  Col- 
latina,  and  w*as  conducted  by  a verv*  circuitous 
route,  chiedy  under  the  ground,  to  tlie  M.  Pincius, 
whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campus 
Martiiu ; iu  length  was  14,1U5  passus,  of  which 
12,9Go  were  under  ground.  7.  Aqua  Aldctina^ 
sometiniesi  called  also  Aqua  Au>/usUt,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  w as  constructed  by  Augustas  from 
the  Lacus  AUietinus  (Logo  di  Martignano)  which 
lay  6500  passus  to  the  right  of  the  1 4th  milestone, on 
the  Via  Chtudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Kegio  TranAtiberina  below  the  JanicuJus.  1 is  length 
was  22,172  passus,  of  which  only  358  were  on 
arches;  and  its  water  was  so  bod  that  it  could  only 
have  b^n  intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustus's 
Koumachia.  and  for  w*att*ring  gardens.  8,  9.  Aqua 
Claudia  and  Anio  \ovus  (or  Aqrta  Anwm  A'ora), 
the  2 most  magniheent  of  all  the  aqueducts,  both 
commenc*  d by  Caligula  in  a.  d.  3C,  and  finished 
bj  Claudius  in  ▲.  d.  50.  The  Aqua  Claudia  com- 
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menced  near  the  38ih  milestone  on  the  Via  Subli- 
censis.  Its  water  was  reckoned  the  best  afu-r  the 
Marcia.  Its  length  was  4G,40G  pasMts  (nearly 
4ii^  miles)  of  which  95G7  W'cre  on  arches,  'i'he 
Anio  Aocim  began  at  the  42nd  milestone  on  the  Via 
Sublacensis.  Its  length  was  58,700  passus  (nearly 
59  miles)  and  some  of  its  arches  w^re  109  fi^et  high. 
In  the  ncighbour'liood  of  the  city,  these  two  aque- 
ducts w ere  united,  forming  two  channels  on  the  some 
arches,  the  Claudia  below  and  the  Anio  Novus 
above.  An  interesting  monument  connected  with 
these  aqueducts  ii  the  gale  now  called  Purm  Mag- 
giure,  which  was  originally  a magnificent  double 
arch,  by  means  of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carried 
over  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via  PnuMiestina. 
Over  the  double  arch  are  three  inscriptions,  which 
record  the  names  of  Claudius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Ve^pasian  and  Tttui  as  the  restorers  of  the  aque- 
duct. Ry  the  side  of  this  arch  the  aqueduct  passes 
along  the  w*ali  of  Aurelian  for  some  distance,  and 
then  it  is  continued  upon  the  Arcus  Neroniar.i  or 
CaeiimoDtani,  which  W'ere  added  by  Nero  to  the 
original  structure,  and  which  terminated  at  the 
temple  of  Claudius,  which  was  also  built  by  Nero, 

I on  the  Caelius,  where  the  water  was  probably  con- 
I veyed  to  a castellum  already  built  for  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  for  a branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which 
hud  been  at  some  previous  time  continued  to  the 
Caelius.  lU.  Aqua  CrabrOy  which  had  its  source 
near  that  of  the  Julia,  and  which  was  origiiudly 
carried  right  through  the  Circus  Maximus;  but  the 
water  was  so  bad,  that  Agrippa  would  not  bring  it 
into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people  of 
Uie  Tusculan  land.  Hence  it  was  colled  Aqua 
JJamnala.  At  a later  period,  part  of  the  water  was 
brought  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Considerable  traces 
of  it  remain.  11.  Aqua  Trajana^  was  brought  by 
Trajan  from  the  I^us  Sabatinus  (now  Bracciano) 
to  supply  the  Janiculos  and  the  Hegio  Transtiba- 
rina.  12.  Aqua  AlrMuidrina,  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander Severus  ; its  source  was  iu  tlic  lands  of  Tut- 
culum,  about  1 4 miles  &om  Rome,  between  Gabii 
Olid  the  lake  Kegillus.  Its  small  height  shows 
that  it  was  intend^  fur  the  baths  of  Severus,  which 
were  in  one  of  tlie  valleys  of  Rome.  13.  Aqua 
^epUmiana^  built  by  SeptiniiusSovcrus,  was  perhape 
only  a branch  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  by  the  em- 
peror to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  1 4.  Aqua  Ahfentia 
had  iu  source  at  M.  Algidus  by  the  Via  Tusculana. 
Its  builder  is  unknown.  Three  of  these  aqueducts 
still  supply  the  modern  city  of  Romo  w'iili  water. 
(1)  The  Aequa  Vetyine,  the  ancient  Aqua  Viryo^ 

I which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  further 
I embellished  by  Benedict  XIV'.  and  Clement  XIll. 
The  chief  portion  of  iu  waters  gush  out  through 
the  beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevi,  but  it  oIm  supplies 
12  other  public  fountains  and  the  greater  part  of 
tho  lower  city.  (2)  The  Aoqua  Felice^  namc^  after 
the  conventual  name  of  iu  restorer  Sixtus  V'.  (Fra 
Felice),  is,  probably,  a part  of  the  ancient  .49110 
Claudia^  though  soino  take  it  for  tlie  AlcJtandrina. 
It  supplies  27  public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city.  (3)  The  Acqua  Paola,  the  ancient 
Alsietina,  supplies  the  Transtevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter's.  XV.  Sewers.  Of  Uicse  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Cloaca  Majrima^  con- 
structed by  Torquinius  Priscus,  which  w*as  formed 
to  carry  0^  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  ad- 
jacent hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the 
Forum.  It  empties  iUelf  into  the  Tiber  nearlv 
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oppoiite  ono  extrmhy  of  the  Tu»i;Ia  Tiborinit 
'J  hift  cloncn  was  formed  by  3 arches,  one  within 
the  other,  the  iimemicNst  of  which  is  a semicircular 
vault  nlmiit  U feet  in  diameter.  It  is  still  extant 
in  its  orijiinal  state,  with  not  a stone  displaced.— 
XVI.  Palaces.  1.  PaliUium^  or  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, situated  on  the  N.K.  si^e  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  ; iu  fnnit  was  turned  towards  the  Fpniin, 
and  the  approach  to  it  was  from  tbt  Via  Sacra 
close  by  the  arch  of  Titus.  It  was  originally  the 
house  of  the  orator  Ilortensiiis,  and  was  enlarged 
by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the  imperial  residence. 
A part  of  the  Palatium  was  called  Dumus  Tih^rriuHa^ 
which  was  originally  a separate  house  of  Tiberius 
on  the  Painline,  and  was  afterward*  united  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
turned  towards  the  Circus  and  the  Velabrum,  and 
is  toinetimes  called  Po$tiea  Pars  Palatii.  It  was 
through  this  port  of  the  palace  that  the  emperor 
Oiho  fled  into  the  Velabrum.  We  read  of  the 
iMmtis  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  palace 
had  been  banit  to  tlic  ground  in  the  reign  of  Nero; 
whence  it  follow**  that  when  the  palace  was  rebuilt 
n portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear  this  name. 
The  Palatium  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Ca- 
ligula ; but  it  did  not  satisfy  Nero's  love  of  pomp 
ond  splendour.  Nero  built  2 magnificent  palaces 
w'hich  must  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
The  Ant,  called  the  l)omu$  TransUoria  AVronis, 
covered  tiie  whole  of  the  Pahttine,  and  extended  at 
far  as  the  Ksquiline  to  the  gardens  of  Msccensis. 
This  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  great 
fire  of  Home,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a new 
palace  known  by  the  name  of  Z)oinMs  Aurta^  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia,  the 
valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  heights  of  the 
Thenuae  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esquiline 
gate,  and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the  Via 
Sacra  but  alino  by  other  streets.  The  whole  build- 
ing however  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  Nero's 
death  ; and  V'espasian  confmed  the  imperial  palace 
to  the  Palatine,  converting  the  other  parts  of  the 
Domus  Aurea  into  public  <3T  private  buildings.  The 
palace  itself  w.os  not  tinished  till  the  time  of  Do- 
iniiian.  who  ndomed  it  with  numerous  works  of 
art.  The  emperor  SeptimiutSevenu  added  on  the 
b.  side  of  the  Palatine  a building  called  tlie  Sep- 
tizoniuni,  wdiich  was  probably  intended  as  an 
Atrium.  There  were  considerable  rem.iins  of  this 
^ptizonium  down  to  the  end  of  the  I6th  centiiry*, 
when  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican.  Among  the 
numerous  private  palaces  at  Home  the  following 
were  some  of  the  most  important  2.  J)omut 
Cieeronui^  close  to  tiie  Porticos  Catuli,  probably  on 
the  N.E.  edge  of  the  Palatine,  was  built  by  M. 
Liriiis  Diusus,  and  purchased  by  Cicero  of  one  of 
the  Crassi.  It  w*as  destroyed  by  Claudius  after 
the  banishment  of  Cicero,  but  w*as  subsequently 
rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  3.  JJ,  Pompeii^  the 
palace  of  Pumpey  was  situated  in  the  Cnrinae  near 
the  temple  of  Tellus.  It  was  afterwards  the  resi-  ' 
dence  of  M.  Amoniui.  4.  D.  CrasW,  the  palace  of 
L.  Crassus  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.  5.  Z>. 
Saturi  also  on  tlu!  Palatine,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
niflcence,  subsequently  belonged  tu  Clodius.  b'.  Z>. 
I^UeraHoruntf  on  the  R.  confines  of  the  Caelius, 
was  a palace  originally  belonging  to  the  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Plahtii  Laterani ; but  after 
the  execution  of  PluuUus  Lateranus  under  Nero, 
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it  became  imperial  property.  It  was  given  by 
Soptimius  Severus  to  bis  friend  Lateranu*,  and 
was  subsequently  the  palace  of  Constantine,  w ho 
adorned  it  with  great  magnificence.  The  modem 
palace  of  the  Latcran  occupies  its  site.  — XVII. 

I Horti.  The  Horti  were  parks  or  gardeus,  which 
were  laid  out  by  wesdtby  Roman  nobles,  on  the 
hills  around  the  city,  and«ware  adorned  with 
beautiful  buildings  and  w'orks  of  art.  1.  IJorti 
iMCuUianu  on  M.  Piocius,  which  hill  was  hence 
called  Collis  Ilortorum.  They  wen*  laid  out  by 
Lucullus  the  conqueror  of  Mithrid.ites.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius  they  belonged  to  Valerius  Asia- 
ticus,  w'ho  was  put  to  death  through  the  influence 
of  MesMilina,  chiefly  because  she  coveted  the  p(«- 
•ession  of  these  gardens.  From  this  time  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  imperial  liouse.  2. 
//.  Saiiuitusniy  laid  out  by  the  historian  Sallust, 
on  his  return  from  Numidia,in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincius.  3.  II.  Cbesam, 
bequeathed  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  pco]>le,  were 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  the  foot 
of  the  Janiculus,  probably  on  the  spot  where 
Augustus  afterwards  constructed  his  great  Naiima- 
ebia.  4.  If.  Mafccnatis^  in  the  Campus  Esquilinus, 
bequeathed  by  Maecenas  to  Augustus  and  fre- 
quently used  by  the  imperial  fiunily.  5.  H.  Atjrip- 
pinae^  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Tiber,  in  w’hich 
Caligula  built  his  Circus.  It  a*as  here  that  Nero 
burnt  the  Christians  to  serve  as  lights  for  his  noc- 
turnal games,  after  previously  wrapping  them  up 
in  pitch.  6.  //.  Domitiae^  also  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  in  w’hich  Hadrian  built  hii  Mauso- 
leum. 7.  H.PaltasUia»i^  on  the  Ksquiline,  laid  out 
by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius.  8. 
//.  fre/oe,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  laid  out 
by  Septimius  Sevenis.  — XVill.  Sepolohral  Mo- 
nuineats.  1,  iilauMicum  Augxati^  w.u  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martins  aud  w*as  built  by  Augustus 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  It  was 
surrounded  with  an  extensive  garden  or  park,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  his  reign ; but  there  are  only  some  insig- 
nificant ruins  of  it  still  extant.  2.  Mausoleum 
Ilatiriani^  was  commenced  by  Hadrian  in  the 
gardens  of  Domilia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  the  Pons 
Aelius  ; it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  A.  D.  140.  Here  were  buried  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  I^.  Verus,  Commodus,  and  pro- 
bably also  Septimius  Severus,  Geta,  and  Coracalla. 
This  building,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  still  forms 
the  fortressof  modem  Rome  (the  castle  of  S.Angelo). 
3.  hiau9oUum  //e/caoe,  a round  building  on  the  E^ 
quiline,  of  considerable  extent,  erected  by  Constan- 
tine as  the  sepulchre  of  his  mother.  Its  remains, 
situated  in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara.  4.  ikpsU- 
crum  Scijiionum^  the  burial-place  of  the  Scipios,  w*as 
situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Alost  of  the  tombs  of  the  distinguished 
Roman  families  during  the  Republican  period  lay 
on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipius  was 
discovered  in  1780,  about  400  paces  within  the 
modem  Purta  S.  vSebostiono.  It  contained  many 
interesting  monuments  and  inscriptions,  which  ore 
now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Ciemcntino. 
£.  Sepula^m  Cateiliae  Metellae^  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Coecilia  Metella,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
tellus  Creticus,  not  far  from  the  Circus  MaxentiL 
This  imposing  monument  is  still  extant  and  known 
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« Column  of  Tnjan. 
Fag«  $57»  No.  S. 


Antosiae  Column.  (Column  of  M.  AurtUui.) 
Fa^  6i7.  Columufy  No.  A 


Font  Subliciua,  restored  by  Cauina.  Pa^  M9.  Bridge*,  No.  7. 
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9^oniua,  wife  of  (ialliemiv,  and  mother  of  Baloninut. 
ra^eGWi. 


Scieucu*  VI.  Kpiphann,  d.  c.  95—03.  Pa|C  094. 


9alonIiiu«,  Human  Cacaar,  a.  d.  S.<9.  Page  mSd. 


Alexander  Serenia,  Homan  Emperor,  a.  d.  — S3. 
Page  7U1. 


Scleucua  I.  Nicator,  King  of  SjrHa,  B.  c.  512  — 5H0.  Page  C93. 


Flavius  Valerius  Severut,  Roman  Emperor,  a.  n.  306  — 307. 
Page  701. 


Seleunit  11.  Callinicu*.  King  of  Syria,  B.C.  940—496. 
Page  093. 


UtHiu  Severut,  ituman  Emperor,  a.  d.  401—405. 


Scleucua  III.  Ceraonna,  King  of  Syria,  b.c.  230—233. 
Page  (i94. 


Septimiua  Severua,  Roman  Emperor,  a.d.  HA  — Sll, 
Page  70S. 


Seleocna  IV.  l*hllopator.  King ofHyria,  B.c.  187  — 175. 
Page  OIM. 

To  /•«  p.  637.] 


Soemla  or  Soaetnias,  mniher  nf  Elagabalua,  ob.  a.  i>.  239. 
Page  715. 
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by  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  6.  Srpuicrun 
•ituated  S.  of  the  Aventiiie,  near  the  Porta 
Ofttiensift,  being  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  walla  of  Aurelian.  This  monument,  which 
is  atill  exUht,  is  in  the  fonn  of  a pyramid,  and 
woa  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for  a certain 
C.  Cettiua.  7.  Sepulcrnm  Srptimii  .Srtv  n,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  built  by  Septimius  Severus  in  his  life- 
time,after  the  model  of  his  Seplizonintn.  [See  above, 
XVI., No.  1 . ].**ZIX. Coltunni.  Columns  (C'o/«m- 
mie)  were  frequently  erected  at  Rome  to  commemo- 
rate persons  and  events.  l.fCo/4<miia  .Ifuenio,  near 
the  end  of  the  Forum,  towards  the  Capitoh  was 
erected  to  the  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Maenius, 
who  conquered  the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of 
Antium,  b.  c.  33U.  2.  Col.  Aba/roia,  also  in  the 
Forum,  erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Duilins,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  tlcet, 
B.CW  2(10.  The  name  of  Rostrata  was  given  to  it 
from  its  In’ing  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
quered ships.  The  inscription  upon  this  column, 
written  in  obsolete  Latin,  is  still  preserved.  3.  Col. 
Trajami  in  the  Forum,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  were  deposited.  This  column  is 
still  extant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is,  including  the 
pedestal,  117  feet  high.  The  top  was  originally 
crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor ; it  is  now* 
surmounted  by  that  of  the  apostle  Peter.  A spiral 
bas-relief  is  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  repre- 
sents the  emperor's  wars  against  Decebolus  and 
the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
authorities  for  archaeological  inquiries.  4.  Col. 
JnloHtni  Piiy  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius 
after  his  death,  consisted  of  a column  of  red  granite 
on  A pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  tbe  Campus  Mariius,  near  the  temple  dedicated 
to  this  emperor.  It  stcH>d  at  an  earlier  period  not 
far  from  the  Curia  Inuocenaiana  on  Monte  Citorio, 
in  the  garden  of  the  C^asa  della  Missione.  At 
present  the  basis  only  is  extant,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  5.  Col.  M,  AurtlU 
Antoniniy  generally  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
also  in  the  Campus  Mariius,  and  still  extant.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  and  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  representing  the  wars  of  M.  Au- 
relius against  the  Mnreomanni.  — XX.  Obelisks. 
The  Obelisks  (Obditci)  at  Home  were  mostly 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  which  were  transported 
from  Egypt  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Augustus  caused  2 obelisks  to  be  brought  to 
Rome,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and 
another  in  the  C^pos  Martius.  Tho  former  was 
restored  in  1589,  and  is  called  at  present  the 
Flaminian  Obeli^.  lu  whole  height  is  about 
1 16  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  (^ipus  Mariius  was  set  up  by 
Augustus  as  a sun-diaL  It  stands  at  present  on 
the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  179*2. 
Its  whole  height  is  about  110  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  7 1 feet.  Another  obelisk  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  placed  on  the 
Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula.  It  stands  at 
present  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1586,  and  its  whole  height  is  about  132  feet 
and  without  the  base  and  modem  omamenis  at 
top  about  83  feet  But  the  largest  obelisk  at 
Romo  is  that  which  W'os  originally  transported 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine, 
and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  his  son  Coostantius, 
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who  placed  it  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Its  present 
position  is  before  the  north  portico  of  the  I^atemn 
church,  where  it  was  placed  in  1588.  Its  whole 
height  is  about  149  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  105  feet.  There  are  8 other  obelisks  at  Rome, 
besides  those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  historical  importance.  6.  Boada  leadings 
out  of  Borne.  Of  these  the  most  important  were : 

I . Via  iMtina^  the  most  ancient  cf  the  south  roads, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  tho  time  of  Aurelian  from  the  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  nt  Beneventum.  2.  Via 
Apfiitk,  the  Great  South  Road,  also  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  roads.  It  was  commenced  by  Appius 
Claudius,  when  censor,  and  was  eventually  carried 
to  Bnmdusium.  [Appia  Via.]  3.  K<a  O^iensUy 
originally  passed  through  the  Porta  Trigemioa, 
afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  kept 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  Via  Por~ 
(uearir,  issued  from  the  same  gate  as  tbe  Via 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  tho  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Portus,  tbe  new  harbour  founded  by  Claudius, 
near  Ostia.  5.  Via  Labicana,  issued  from  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and  passing  Labicqm  fell  into  the 
Via  Latina  at  the  station  ad  Divium,  30  miles 
from  Rome.  6.  I'sa  Praencstiua^  originally  the 
Via  f/ufe'no,  issued  at  first  from  tbe  Porta  Ks- 
quilina,  and  subsequently  from  the  Porta  Prae- 
ncstina.  Passing  through  Gabii  and  Prneneste,  it 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  Via 
Ttburiiua^  issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Ksqui- 
lina,  or  from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  to  Tibur, 
from  which  it  was  continued  under  the  name  of  tho 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfininm  to  Adria.  8.  Via 
NomenUtnOy  anciently  Ficulnentit.^  ran  from  the 
Porta  Collina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  N> 
meutano,  across  the  Anio.  to  Nomentuni,  and  a. 
little  beyond  fell  into  tlie  V^ia  Solaria  at  Hretrom,. 

9.  V’ia  6alariOf  ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  sul>> 
sequently  from  the  Porta  Solaria,  postFidenae  to- 
Reato  and  AMiilum  Picenum.  At  Castrum  Tn> 
entinum  it  reached  the  coast,  which  it  fillowcd- 
until  it  joined  the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

10.  Via  Fatninia^  the  Great  North  Road,  com- 
menced in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius,  issued 
from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  proceeded  past 
Ocriculum,  Narnia  and  Pisaunim  to  Ariminuin, 
from  which  town  it  was  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  Via  Aemilia  to  Placentia  and  Aquilcia. 

II.  Tici  Aurelia^  the  Great  Coast  Road,  issued 
originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculensis.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium.  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Lower  Sea  along  Etniria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa,, 
os  far  as  Forum  Julii  in  GauL 

Bomol^a,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hirpini 
Samnium,  on  the  rood  from  Beneventum  to  Ta* 
rentum,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Romans. 

BdmtUuBt  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  most 
not  be  regarded  as  a real  personage.  The  stories 
about  him  are  mythical,  and  represent  the  tradi- 
tional belief  of  the  Roman  people  respecting  their 
origin.  Romulus,  which  is  only  a lengthened  form 
of  Romus,  is  the  Roman  people  represented  ns  an 
indiriduol.  The  common  legend  about  Romulot 
ran  as  follows:— At  Alba  Longa  there  reigned  a 
succession  of  kings,  descended  from  lulus,  the  son 
of  Aeneas.  One  of  the  last  of  these  kings  left  two 
sons,  Numitor  and  .-\mulius.  The  latter,  w>o  was 
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the  ronnger,  deprived  Xumitor  of  the  kingdom, 
but  allowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
private  fortune.  Fearful,  however,  lent  the  heira 
of  Ntimitor  might  not  submit  so  quietly  to  kit 
usurpation,  he  caused  his  only  son  to  be  murdered, 
and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or  Rhen  Silvia,  > 
one  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Silvia  was  violated  by 
Mars,  and  in  course  of  time  gave  birth  to  twins. 
Amulius  doomed  the  guilty  Vestal  and  her  babes 
to  be  drew^jed  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio  Silvia 
exchanged  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a goddess, 
and  became  the  wife  of  the  river  pod.  The  stream 
carried  the  cradle  in  which  the  children  were  lying 
into  the  Tiber,  which  had  overHowed  its  banks 
far  and  wide.  It  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a wild  fig' 
tree,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Kiciis  K4imi- 
nalis,  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  ages 
after.  A she-wolf,  which  had  come  to  drink  of  the 
stream,  carried  them  into  her  den  hard  by.  and 
suckled  them ; where  they  were  discovered  by 
Faufttulu*.  the  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the 
children  to  his  own  house,  luid  gave  them  to  the 
care  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia.  They  were  called 
Somuitu  and  Bemos,  and  were  brought  up  with 
the  other  shepherds  on  the  Palatine  hill.  As 
they  grew  up.  they  became  distinguished  by  the 
beouty  of  their  person  and  the  bravery  of  their 
deeds,  and  fought  boldly  against  wild  leasts  and 
robbers.  A quarrel  haring  arisen  betw'een  these 
shepherds  and  the  herdsmen  of  Nuinitor,  w'ho 
•tailed  their  cattle  on  the  neighbouring  hill  of  the 
Aventine,  Remus  was  taken  by  a stratagem,  during 
tbe  absence  of  his  brother, and  carried  off  to  Numb 
tor.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  parentage 
both  of  Romulus  and  Remua,  who  now  slew  Amu- 
Hus,  and  placed  their  grandfather  Numitor  on  the 
throne. — Romulus  and  Remus  loved  their  old  abode, 
and  therefore  left  Alba  to  found  a city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  A strife  arose  between  the 
brothers  where  the  city  should  be  built,  and  after 
whose  name  it  should  be  called.  Romulus  wished 
to  build  it  on  tbe  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aven- 
tine.  It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  by  augury  ; and  each  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  liis  chosen  bilL  The  night  passed  away, 
and  as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  6 vultures; 
but  at  sun-rise,  w'hen  these  tidings  were  brought 
to  Romulus,  1 *2  vultures  flew  by  him.  Each  claimed 
the  augury  in  bis  own  favour ; but  the  shepheexLt 
decided  for  Romulus,  and  Remns  was  obliged  to 
yield.  Romulus  now  proceeded  to  mark  out  the 
^inocrtHm  of  his  cit}'  (see  Ihd,  u/  Antiq.  s.  r.), 
and  to  raise  the  walk  Remus,  who  still  resented 
the  w rong  he  had  suffered,  leapt  over  the  wall  in 
scom,  whereupon  he  was  sliun  by  kit  brother.  As 
soon  as  tbe  city  was  built,  Romulus  found  his 
people  too  few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart, 
on  the  Capitoline  hill,  an  asylum,  or  a sanctuarr, 
in  w hich  homicides  and  runawruy  slaves  might  take 
refuge.  The  city  thus  became  filled  with  men,  hut 
they  wnntevi  women.  Romulus  therefore,  tried 
to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  in 
order  to  obtain  coirnuUum^  or  the  right  of  legal 
marnagu  with  their  citixens ; but  his  offers  were 
UmUd  with  disdain,  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  obtJihi  by  furee  what  be  could  not  gain  by  en* 
treat}'.  In  the  fourth  month  after  -the  foundation 
of  the  city,  he  proclaimed  that  games  were  to  be 
orV'bnited  in  honour  of  the  god  Consul,  and  invited 
bis  Dcughbours  the  Latina  and  Sabines  to  the 
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festival.  Suspecting  no  treachery,  they  came  in 
numbers,  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  the 
Roman  youthti  rushed  u^»on  their  guests,  and  car- 
ried off  the  virgins.  Tho  parents  of  the  virgins 
returned  home  and  prepared  for  vcngear>ce.  The 
inhabitants  of  5 of  the  Uitin  towns,  Caenina,  An- 
tenmae,  and  Crustumerium,  took  up  arms  one 
after  the  other,  and  were  successively  defeated  hy 
the  Romans,  liomulus  slew  with  his  gwn  hand 
Acron,  king  of  ('aenino,  and  dedicated  his  arms 
and  armour,  at  spolia  opima,  to  Jupiter  At  last 
the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius,  ad«*anoed  with  a 
powerful  army  against  Rome.  The  fortresa  of  the 
Saturnian,  afterwards  called  the  Capitoline  hill, 
was  surreDdered  to  the  Sabines,  by  the  treachery 
of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  the 
fortress.  [TaRPSu.J  On  the  next  day  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  recover  the  hill ; and  a 
long  and  desperate  battle  was  fought  in  the  \*aUey 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  At 
length,  w'hen  both  parties  were  exhausted  w ith  the 
struggle,  the  Sabine  women  rushed  iu  between 
them,  and  prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be 
reconciled.  Their  prayer  was  heard  ; the  two 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to  form 
only  one  nation.  The  HomaxM  continued  to  dw*ell 
on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romulus ; tbe 
Sabines  built  a new  town  on  tbe  Capitoline  and 
Qiriritml  hills,  where  they  lived  under  their  king 
Titus  Tatius.  Tho  two  kings  and  their  senates  met 
for  deliberation  in  the  Nolley  betweai  the  Palatine 
and  Capitoline  hills,  w hich  was  hence  called  cesm- 
iiwn,  or  the  place  of  meeting.  But  this  union  did 
not  last  long.  Titus  Tatius  was  slain  at  a festival  at 
Istvinium  by  some  Laurentines,  to  whom  be  had 
refused  Mtisfoction  for  outmges  which  bod  been 
committed  by  his  kinsmen.  Henceforward  Romu- 
lus ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and  Sabines. 
After  reigning  37  years,  he  was  at  length  taken 
aw*ay  from  the  world.  One  day  as  he  was  review* 
ing  his  people  in  the  Campos  Martiua,  near  the 
Goat^  Pool,  the  sun  was  suddenly  eclipsed,  dark* 
ness  overspread  the  earth,  and  a dreadful  storm 
dispersed  the  people.  When  daylight  had  re- 
turned Romulus  had  disappeared,  for  his  father 
Mars  had  carried  him  up  to  henren  in  a firry 
chariot  (QttirmHj  Mortis  oqmis  Aekrronto  /s^. 
Hor.  C<srm.  iii.  3.)  Shortly  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared in  more  than  mortal  beauty  to  Proeulus 
Julius,  and  bode  him  tell  the  Romans  to  worehip 
him  as  their  guardian  god  nnder  the  name  of 
Ouirinus.  Such  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romulus 
in  the  genuine  legend.  But  as  it  staggered  tbe 
fiiith  of  a later  nge,  a tale  was  invented  to  accoont 
for  his  mysterious  disappeamnoe.  It  was  related 
that  the  senators,  disconlented  with  the  tyiannical 
rule  of  their  king,  mnrdeced  him  during  the 
I gloom  of  a tempest,  cut  up  his  body,  and  car- 
ried home  the  manglod  pieces  under  their  robes. 

< — As  Homulus  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Rome,  its  most  ancient  political  instiuilkms 
and  the  organisation  of  the  people  were  ascribed 
to  hinu  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
people  into  3 tribes,  which  bore  the  names  Ram- 
ues.  Titles,  and  Lncercs.  The  Kamnes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  name  from  Romu- 
lus, the  Titles  from  Titos  Tatius  the  Sabine  king, 
and  the  Luceres  from  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief 
who  bad  assisted  Romulus  in  the  war  against  the 
Sabines.  Koch  tribe  contained  10  curiae,  wbidi 
received  their  names  from  the  30  Sabine  women 
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who  had  brought  about  the  peace  between  the 
Romans  and  their  o«'q  people.  Further,  each  curia 
contained  iO  gcmea,oxid  each  geos  lUO  men.  Thus 
the  propie,,  according  to  the  general  beJieQ  were 
divided  originally  into  3 trilxv,  30  curiae,  and 
300  g'-ntes,  which  mastered  3000  men,  who  fought 
on  foot,  and  were  called  a legioiL  Betides  those 
there  were  300  horsemen,  called  Celeres,  the  same 
body  34  the  Kquites  ofa  later  lime.  To  assist  him 
io  the  government  of  the  people  Komulus  is  said  to 
bare  sek'cted  a number  of  the  aged  men  in  the 
state,  who  were  called  Potrea,  or  Seiuitortse.  The 
council  itself,  which  was  called  the  senatot,  ori- 
ginaliy  consisted  of  100  inerabers ; but  this  uuniber 
was  increased  to  200  when  the  Sabines  wens  in- 
oorponU'jd  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  senate, 
there  was  another  assembly, consisting  of  the  mcra- 
bers  of  the  g<  nteo,  which  bore  the  name  of  coiaitia 
curiata,  because  they  voted  in  it  ocoording  to  their 
division  into  curiae. 

BfimiUtis  Augiiftfthu.  [Avgustixus.] 

Bdm^its  SilTios.  [Silviuo.] 

Rotcianom  (/fossa»>),  a fortress  on  the  K.  coast 
of  Hnittium  between  Thurii  and  Paternum. 
Boecilltu  [AKocfcJ 

Boscius.  L L.,  a Homan  ambassador  sent  to 
Fideuae  in  B.  c.  438.  He  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  killed  by  the  inhahitauts  of  Fidenae,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lor  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes. 
The  statues  of  all  four  were  eroct^  in  the  Rostra 
at  Rome.  2.  Sex.,  of  Amelia,  a town  in  Umbria. 
The  fiither  of  this  Roscius  had  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  *2  of  hit  relations  and  fellow- 
towDHnen,  T.  Roscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius 
Capito,  who  coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbour. 
These  two  Roscii  struck  a bargain  with  Chry- 
aogonui,  the  froedman  and  ftivouhte  of  Sulla,  to 
divide  the  property  of  the  mutdend  man  between 
them.  Bat  as  the  proeeedisff  excited  the  utmost 
iadifOBtion  at  Ameria,  and  tM  magistrates  of  tbe 
town  mode  an  effort  to  obtaia  from  Sulla  tbe 
restitution  of  the  property^  to  the  son,  the  robbers 
accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of  faJs  feiher, 
and  hired  witnesses  to  swear  to  tbe  bet.  Roscius 
was  defended  by  Cicero  (n.c.  80)  in  an  oration 
which  is  still  extsmt,  and  was  acquitted.  Cicero's 
speech  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  and  though 
at  a later  period  he  found  fault  with  it  himself,  as 
bearing  marks  of  youthful  exaggeration,  it  displays 
abundant  evidence  of  bis  great  oratorical  powers. 
~ 3.  the  most  celebcmt^  comic  actor  at  Rome, 
was  a native  of  Solonium,  a small  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laauvium.  His  hiscnonic  powers 
procured  him  the  favour  of  many  of  the  Homan 
nobles,  and,  among  others,  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
who  presented  him  with  a gold  ring,  the  symbol 
ef  equestrian  rank.  Roscius  enjoy^  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  constantly  sp^s  of  him  in 
terms  both  of  admiration  and  affection.  Roscius 
was  considered  by  tbe  Romans  to  have  reached 
SQch  perfection  in  his  own  fffofession,  that  it  be> 
come  the  fashion  to  call  every  one  who  became 
particularly  distinguished  in  his  own  art,  by  the 
name  of  Roscius.  In  his  younger  years  Cicero 
received  instruction  from  Roscius ; and  at  n later 
time  he  and  Roscius  often  used  to  try  which  of 
them  could  express  a thought  with  the  greatest 
«&ct«  tbe  orator  by  his  eloquence,  or  the  actor 
by  his  gestures.  These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so 
high  on  opinion  of  his  art,  that  he  w'rote  a work 
ia  which  he  composed  eloquence  and  acting.  Like 
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his  celebrated  contemporary,  the  tngic  actor  Ae- 
sopiia,  Roscius  roalixed  an  immense  fortune  by  his 
profession,  lie  died  in  6*2.  — One  of  Cicero’s  ex- 
tant orations  is  ettlitled  /'ro  Q.  Hotcio  Comoedo^ 
it  was  delivered  before  the  judex  C.  Pisn,  proba- 
bly in  68,  and  relates  to  a claim  f>  r 50,000  ses- 
terces, wliich  one  C.  Fannius  Cliaorea  brought 
against  Roscius. ^ 4.  Fahhtoa.  [F^batus.]  •» 
6.  Otlm.  (OTHa] 

I Rotomi^u.  [Ratomagu.s.] 
j RoXAHa  (*P«0^d*^),  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  his 
, capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Sogdiaui^  named  the 
ro^,*'  ac.  3*27.  Alexander  was  so  captivated  by 
her  charms,  that  he  married  her.  S^oon  after 
Alexander's  deatii  (323X  she  gave  birth  to  a son 
(Alexander  Aegus),  who  was  admitted  to  sbaie 
the  nomiiml  sovereignty  with  Arrhidaeus,  uiider 
the  regency  of  Pcrdiccas.  Before  iltc  birth  of  tbe 
boy  she  had  drawn  Staiira,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon 
by  a friendly  letter,  and  there  caused  her  to  be 
murdered.  Roxana  afterwards  crossed  over  to 
Europe  with  her  s^>n,  and  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Olympias,  shared  (be  fortunes 

of  Olympias,  and  threw  herself  into  Pydna  along 
with  the  latter,  where  they  w'ero  besieged  by  (Ja^ 
Sander.  In  316  Py<lna  was  taken  by  Casaaoder; 
Olympias  was  put  to  death  ; and  Roxana  and  her 
son  wore  pUc^  in  confinement  in  Arnphipolis. 
Here  they  were  detaiited  uuder  the  charge  of 
Glaucias  till  311,  in  which  year,  soon  after  the 
general  peace  tlien  concluded,  they  were  murdered 
in  accordance  wiiit  orders  from  Caasoader. 
RoxoI&bL  [Riioxolakl] 

R&hi  (Rubustinus:  Auro),  a towTi  in  Apulia 
on  the  rood  Cram  Canisium  to  Brundusium. 

R4bio5,  a small  river  ia  Italy,  faliiug  into  the 
Adriatic  a little  N.  of  Arimiaum,  funned  tbe 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Italia  proper.  It 
is  celebcnted  in  history  on  account  of  Caesar's  pas- 
sage across  it  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  anny,  by  which 
act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic.  A papal 
decree,  issued  in  1736,  declared  tW  modern  Law 
to  be  the  ancient  Rubico,  bat  the  PimUllo^  a Uttle 
further  N.,  haa  better  claims  to  this  honour. 

Rnbra  Soxa,  colled  Rubme  breves  (sc.  petrae) 
by  Martial,  a small  place  in  Etruria  only  a fow 
miles  from  Rome,  near  the  river  Cremera,  and  on 
the  Via  Flaminio.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  the 
great  battle  was  fought,  io  which  Maxentius  was 
defeated  by  Constantine,  a.  o.  312. 

Bnbrisos  Laeoi.  [Nxrbo,] 

RuhntAtos.  L Or  Ubos  ( 6^m),  a consider- 
able river  of  Numidia  in  N.  Africa,  rising  io  the 
mountains  S.  E.  of  Cirta  {CiMStnniimh),  fiowing 
N.  E.,  and  fulling  iuto  the  Mediterranean  £.  of 
Hippo  Regius  a small 

river  of  Hispania  Tairacooeusis,  fiowing  into  the 
sea  W.  of  Dvcino. 

Rabmm  More.  [Eavraiuxuaf  Mare.] 
Rndlon  (Rudlnus : Jiotiylicuio  or  Ruye)^  a town 
of  the  Peucetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  rood  from  Brun- 
dosium  to  Vcuusia,  was  originally  a Greek  colony, 
and  afterwords  a Roman  muuicipiam.  Rudiae  ia 
celebrated  aa  tbe  birth-place  of  Enniua 

Raeslain,  a town  of  tlte  VuUavi  or  Vdauni, 
hence  called  simply  Civitos  Vellavorum,  in  Gallia 
Aquitonica  (tn  the  modern  Usfoy),  probably  the 
tne^em  St.  Paulitn  or  J*auUutn  on  the  froQtiers  of 
Auvergne. 
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Bftfinui.  L F.  Comillot  BnfTnm,  wu  consul 
B.c.  290,  with  M'.Ciu'ius  Dentatu^and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleague  brought  the  Granite  war  to  a 
conclusion,  and  obtained  a triumph  in  consequence. 
He  was  consul  a second  time  in  277,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  and  the  Greeks 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  chief  event  of  his  second 
consulship  was  the  capture  of  the  important  town 
of  Croton.  In  27o,  Rufinus  was  expelled  from 
the  senate  by  the  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Ae- 
miliuB  Papus,  on  account  of  his  possessing  10 
pounds  of  silver  plate.  The  dictator  Sulla  was 
descended  from  this  Ruhnns,  His  grandson  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  stimame 
of  Sulla. » 2.  lidnltif  Bofintu,  a jurist,  who 
lived  under  Alexander  Sevenxs.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  17  excerpts  from  12  books  of  Regmiae  by 
Ruhnus.  — » 8.  The  chief  minister  of  state  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  was  an  able,  but  at  the  same 
time  a treacherous  and  dangerous  man.  He  initi- 
isated  Theodosius  to  those  cruel  measures  which 
brought  min  upon  Antioeh,  a.  d.  390.  After  the 
death  of  Theodosius  in  395,  Rufinus  exercised 
paramount  influence  over  the  weak  Arcadius  ; but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  a conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  Eutropius  and  Stilicho,  who  • 
induced  Gutnas,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Rufinus  was  in  consequence 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Oainas.  — 4.  Sumamed  Ty-  , 
rannini  or  Turramtu,  or  Toranas,  a celebrated  i 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  bom  about  a.  d. 
345  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  inmate  of  the  | 
monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  afterwards  resided  > 
many  years  at  a monastery  in  Palestine,  where  be 
became  very  intimate  with  St  Jerome.  The  two 
friends  afteratudi  quarrelled  ; and  Jerome  attacked 
Rufinus  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  account  of 
his  supporting  the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  re- 
maining in  the  East  for  about  26  years,  Rufinus 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  books  of  Origen  De  Prin- 
(ipiiSy  together  with  an  original  tract  De  Aduttera^ 
tione  l^ibromm  Oripfw,  In  the  preface  to  the  De 
PHneipm^  he  quoted  a panegyric,  which  Jerome 
bad  at  an  earlier  period  pronounced  upon  Origen.  < 
This  led  to  a bitter  correspondence  between  the  2 
former  friends,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Apologia  * 
of  the  one  <n/ty»ri«is  Iiier<mgmumy  and  the  ApoJtygia 
of  the  other  adn'mt  Hu/tmum.  Rufinus  died  in 
Sicily  in  410,  to  which  island  he  had  fled  upon 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric.  Several  of  his 
works  ore  extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition 
of  them.  — 8.  The  author  of  a little  poem  in  22 
lines.  Pa*i)>h'tc$  i'tdmla  ejt  omnibus  Mdris  Ho- 
raturnis,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  an 
example  of  each  of  the  different  metres  employed 
by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but  he  : 
may  be  the  same  person  with  the  following.  *6. 

grammarioj;  of  Antioch,  whose  treatise  De  Me- 
iris  Comicist  or  rather  extracts  from  it,  is  contained 
in  the  Grammaficae  Lalinae  Auctores  Autiqui  of 
Potichius.  Hannov.  1605. — 7.  The  author  of  38 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is 
uncertain ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a Byzantine.  His  verses  are  of  the  same  light 
amatory  character  as  those  of  Agathias,  Paulus 
Macedonius,  and  others. 

Builhta,  a town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 

Bofrinin,  a town  of  the  Hirpiui  in  Samnium. 


RUPILIUS. 

Bifot.  Curtilnt.  [CtHTica.! 

BoRis  Ephetlos,  so  called  from  the  place  of 
bis  birth,  a celebrated  Greek  physician,  liv^  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan  (a.  d.  98 — 1 17),  and  wrote  several 
medical  works,  some  of  which  arc  still  extant 
Bofos,  L Caecillua,  brother  of  P.  Sulla  by  the 
same  mother,  but  not  by  the  same  father.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  itc.  63,  when  he  rendered 
warm  support  to  Cicero,  and  in  particular  opposed 
the  agragrian  law  of  Rullus.  In  his  practorahip, 
57,  he  joined  most  of  the  other  magistrates  in  pro- 
posing the  recall  of  Cicero  from  banishment 
B2faa,  1C.  Caallof,  a young  Roman  noble,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloquent 
speaker,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profligacy 
and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  his  vices  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  who  defended 
him  in  b.  c.  56  in  an  oration  still  extant  The 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  by  Sempronios 
Atratinus,  at  the  instigation  of  Clodia  (jiiadran- 
tario,  whom  be  had  lately  deserted.  Clodia 
I charged  him  with  having  borrowed  money  from 
j her  in  order  to  murder  Dion,  the  head  of  the 
embaMy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Rome  ; and 
with  having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  her.  In 
52  Caelius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs.  i*ind  in  50 
aedile.  During  the  yean  51  and  50  he  carried 
on  an  active  correspondence  with  Cicero,  who  was 
then  in  Cilicia,  and  many  of  the  lettera  which  he 
wrote  to  Cicero  at  that  time  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Cicero's  Letters.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  espoused  Caesar^ 
side,  and  was  reworded  for  his  services  hr  the 
praetorship,  in  48.  Being  at  this  time  overwhelmed 
with  debC  he  availed  himself  of  Caesar's  absence 
from  Italy  to  bring  forward  a law  for  the  abolition 
of  debts.  He  was,  however,  resisted  by  the  other 
magistrates  and  deprived  of  his  office  ; whereupon 
he  went  into  the  S.  of  Italy  to  join  MUo,  whom 
he  bad  secretly  sent  for  from  Massilia.  Milo  was 
killed  near  Tburii  before  Caelius  could  join  him 
[Milo];  and  Cacliui  hhnself  was  put  to  death 
shortly  afterwards  at  Thurii. 

Btifrm,  Sextus.  [Sxxtuh  Rupub.] 

Bdg^  an  important  people  in  Oennany,  origi- 
nally dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  betwetm  the 
Viadus  (Oder)  and  the  Vistula.  After  disappear- 
ing a long  time  from  history,  they  are  found  at  a 
later  time  in  Attila's  army;  and  after  Attila's 
death  they  founded  a new  kingdom  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Rugiland,  They  have  left  traces  of  their  name  in 
the  country  which  they  originally  inhabited  in  the 
modem  Hugen^  Rugemtolde^  Reiia^  RegenxvaUe. 

BtlUas,  F.  Serrilliit,  tribune  of  the  plebs.  u.  c. 
63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  Cicero  at- 
tack!^ in  3 orations  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
It  w’ns  the  most  extensive  agrarian  law  that  had 
ever  been  brought  forward;  but  as  it  was  iow 
pouible  to  carry  such  a sweeping  roe.'ismv,  it  ^vns 
withdrawn  by  Uullat  himself. 

F.  BupUIus,  consul  b.c.  132,  prosecut^'Kl  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus, who  had  been  slain  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
his  consulship  he  wm  sent  into  Sicily  against  the 
slaves,  and  brought  the  servile  wwr  to  a close.  He 
remained  in  the  island  os  proconsul  in  the  following 
year;  and,  with  10  comroiMioners  appointed  by 
the  senate,  he  made  various  regulations  for  the 
I government  of  the  prorinee,  which  were  known  by 
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the  name  of  Logc^s  KupiUae.  Rnpiliue  was  con- 
demned in  the  tribimate  of  C.  Gracchus,  l’J3.  on 
account  of  hU  illegal  and  cniel  ncu  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  fricndi  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipiu  Africanus  the  younger, 
who  obtained  the  consulship  fur  him,  but  who 
failed  in  gaining  the  same  honour  for  his  brother 
Lucius.  He  is  said  to  hare  taken  his  brother's 
failure  so  much  to  heart  as  to  hare  died  in  conse- 
quence. 

Ruscino,  a town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  .^.K.  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Ruscino  ( TV/;,  and  on 
the  road  from  Spain  to  Narbo.  A tower  of  tbe 
ancient  town  is  still  extant  near  Perpignan,  called 
la  Tour  de  RuuMillon. 

Kuaellae  (Rusellanus : nr.  Gron^to  Ru.),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
an  eminence  E.  of  the  lake  Prelius  and  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  It  is  tirst  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tarqitinius  Priscus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  B.  c.  294.  when  2001)  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slain,  and  as  many  more  made  prisoners  It 
w*as  lubsequently*  a Roman  colony,  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  till  1130,  when  its  iiihabi- 
t-mts  were  removed  to  Grosseto.  The  walls 
of  Hui^ltae  still  remain,  and  are  some  of  tbe  roost 
ancient  in  Italy.  They  are  formed  of  enormous 
masses  of  travertine,  piled  up  without  regard  to 
form,  with  small  stones  inserted  in  the  interstices. 
'I'he  mosses  vary  from  6 to  8 feet  in  length,  and 
from  4 to  8 in  height.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
walls  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle,  between 
10,000  and  1 1.000  feet,  or  about  2 miles  in  circuit. 

Rtuic&da  (S.  £.  of  Storah  Ru.),  a sen- port  and  j 
Roman  colony  in  Numidia,  used  especially  os  the  | 
port  of  CIrta.  j 

Bniplxtum,  a town  of  Africa  Propria  (Byxa- 
ciuru),  *2  miles  from  the  sea,  between  Leptis  Parra 
and  lladrumetur. 

Ruiadir  {Ha$-ud-Diry  or  C.  di  Tres  Forcas:  ' 
Uu$  in  ancient  Punic,  and  J(a4  in  Arabic,  alike 
mean  cn;te),.a  promontory  of  Mauretania  Tingltana, 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Metogonitar. 
S.  E.  of  it  was  a city  of  the  same  name  (prob, 
A/elillah). 

Bustloas,  Fabloa,  a Roman  historian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

BtuUciif,  L.  JOnitu  Analenui,  more  usually 
called  Arulcnus  Kusticus,  but  sometimes  Junius 
Rusticus.  He  was  a friend  and  pupil  of  Puetus 
Thrasea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy. He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  be- 
cause he  had  written  a panegyric  upon  Thrasea. 

Basaotunun  ((.VeoA,  opposite  A/yi>r),  a consi- 
derable sea-port  in  the  E.  part  of  MnurctnniaCae^ar- 
iensis,  constituted  a Ronvui  colony  under  Claudius. 

Buteni,  a pmple  in  Gallia  Aquitanica  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  the  modem 
Jioceiyne.  Their  chief  town  was  Segodunum, 
afterwards  Civitas  Rutenonim  (liodrz).  The  coun- 
try of  the  Huteni  contained  silver  mines,  and 
|>^uced  excellent  flax. 

Butillu  Lupui.  [Lt-pus.] 

Batillas  Komatiwua,  ClaudlTU,  a Rom.*in 
poet,  and  a native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  Wginhing 
of  the  5lh  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  re- 
sided at  Rome  a considerable  time,  where  he  at- 
tained the  dignitv  of  pracfectus  urbi,  about  a.  d. 
41  3 or  414.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  has  described  liis  return  to  Guul  in  an 
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' elegiac  poem,  which  be.ars  the  title  of  //<»eruri«m, 
or  Dt  Rtditu.  Of  this  poem  the  first  book,  con- 
sisting of  644  lines,  and  a small  portion  of  the 
second,  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  superior 
both  in  poetical  culuuriug  and  purity'  of  langungi- 
to  most  of  tlie  productions  of  the  age ; and  the 
passage  in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Rome 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Cluudiaii.  Rutilius 
was  a heathen,  and  attacks  the  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edition  is  by 
A.  AV.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

P.  Batillos  BojPci,  a Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  Scipio  in 
the  Numantino  war,  praetor  b.c.  Ill,  consul  103, 
and  legatus  in  95  under  Q.  Muclus  Scaevola,  pro- 
consul  of  Asia.  AVhile  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
displayed  so  much  honesty  and  finnness  in  re- 
pressing the  extortions  of  the  publicani,  that  he 
became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole 
body.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  impeached  of  malversation  {de  irj)duHdis\ 
found  guilty,  and  com{>elled  to  withdraw  into 
lianishmeiit,  92.  Ho  retired  first  to  Mytilene, 
and  from  thence  to  Smyrna,  where  he  fixed  his 
abode,  and  passed  tbe  remainder  of  kls  days  in 
tranquillity,  haring  refused  to  return  to  Rome, 
although  recalled  by  Sulla.  Besides  kls  orations, 
Rutilius  wrote  an  autobiography,  and  a History  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  Nununtine  war,  but  we  know  not  what  period 
it  embraced. 

BntUns,  C.  Marcias,  was  consul  b.  c.  337, 
wrhen  he  took  the  town  of  Privemum.  In  356 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  being  the  first  time 
that  a plebeian  had  attained  this  dignity.  In  his 
dictatorship  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  with  great 
slaughter.  In  S52  he  \vas  consul  n seermd  time ; 
and  in  351,  he  was  the  first  plebeian  censor.  He 
was  consul  fur  the  third  time  in  S44,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  342.  The  son  of  this  Rutilus  took  the 
surname  of  Censoriims,  which  in  the  next  genera- 
tion entirely  supplanted  that  of  Rutilus,  and  be- 
came the  name  of  the  family'.  [Cknsorinus.] 

Batuba  (T/o^),  a river  on  the  c(^t  of  Liguria, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albium  Inte- 
mclium. 

I BatUi,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabiting 
a narrow  slip  of  country  on  the  const  of  Latium  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber.  Their  chief  town 
was  Ardea,  w'hich  was  the  residence  of  Tumus. 
They  were  subdued  at  an  early'  period  by  the 
Romans,  and  disappe.or  from  history. 

B&tftpae  or  Blltiiplao  (^Ru'hborough\  a port 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  the  S.  E.  of  Britain,  from 
which  persons  frequently  crossed  orer  to  the  har- 
bour of  Gessoriacum  in  Gaul.  Excellent  oysters 
were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  jilace 
i^RtUupino  tdUa /undo  ostrea^  Juv.  jv.  1 4 1).  There 
ore  still  several  Roman  remains  at  RtchLorough. 

S. 

8&ba  (ZdSa).  1 (0.  T.  Sheba),  the  capital  of 
the  Sabaei  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a high  w<x>dy 
mountain,  and  was  pointed  out,  by  an  Arabian 
tradition,  as  the  residence  of  the  “ Queen  of  Sheba," 
who  went  to  JeruMdem  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Its  exact  site  is  doubtful. 8.  There 
was  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior 
‘ of  .Ambi.a  Felix,  where  a place  Sal>ifa  is  still  found, 
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about  in  the  centre  of  A poaport 

town  of  Acthiopiji,  on  tho  H<*d  Sea,  S.  of  Ptolemais 
Theron.  A tov\Ti  called  2a§ir  and  2o5^ara  is 
mentitHiwl  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  on  the  Sinus 
Adulitaims;  and  about  in  the  aame  position  Strabo 
mentions  a towm  ScAa^  (Sd^ai)  as  distinct  from 
Saba.  The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  really 
drffere.nt)  are  sought  by  peoffmplicrs  at  .Vorrarw/. 
or  Port  Mominjtnn^  in  the  S.  part  of  the  coast  of 
Nmhia^  and  Mafsatrah  on  Fon!  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Abytetinia. 

Sab&con  (2a€««»'),  a kinjf  of  Ethiopia,  who 
ioTaded  Ejrypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Any- 
sis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marshes. 
The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  50  years,  but  at  length  quitted  the  country  in 
consequence  of  a dream,  whereupon  Anysis  regained 
his  kingdom.  This  is  the  account  which  Heridotus 
received  from  the  priests  (n.  137 — 140);  but  it 
appears  from  Manetho,  that  there  were  3 Ethiopian 
kings  who  reigne<l  over  Egypt,  named  .SoAaoow, 
.StAjcAms,  and  T*\rncu$y  whose  collective  roiews 
anotint  to  40  or  50  years,  and  who  form  the  25th 
dynnsty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of  Manetho 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  It  appears 
that  this  Ethiopian  dynnsty  reigned  over  Egypf  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  Bib  centtirj'  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  ore  mentioned  in  the  Jewnsh  re- 
cords. The  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Ilosea, 
king  of  Israel,  made  an  nllmnce  about  b. c.  722 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  4),  was  prolxibly  the  same  as 
^bichus  ; and  the  Tirhakah^  king  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, who  was  preparing  to  make  war  asrainst 
^nnacberib,  in  711  (Is.  xxrrii.  9),  is  the  same 
as  Tancus. 

8&baei  nr  8&b&6  (SafoToi,  0.  T.  She- 

baftm),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Aribia,  dwelt 
in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  N.  and  centre 
of  the  province  of  Ki^Temcn.  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy 
places  them  ; but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them 
a wider  extent,  quite  to  the  S.  of  El-Vemen.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a race  which,  at  an  early  period,  was 
vridely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  where  Arabi.a  and  Aethiopia  all  but 
joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab^el-Mand^  ; and 
hence,  probably,  the  eonftision  often  made  between 
the  Sheba  and  .SeAa  of  Scripture,  or  between  the 
Shebaxim  of  Arabia  and  the  Sthai'im  of  Aethiopia. 
Another  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is 
furnished  by  the  mention,  in  the  book  of  .lob,  of 
Sabeani  as  fiir  N.,  proliably,  as  Arabia  Deserta 
(Job,  i.  15).  The  Sabeans  of  El-Yrmen  were 
celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Their 
country  produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfumes  of  Aribia,  and  they  carri<*d  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  East  Their  capital  was  at 
Saba,  where  we  arc  told  that  their  king  was  kept 
a close  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  monarchy  was 
not  hereditary,  but  descended  according  to  an 
order  of  succession  arranged  among  the  chief 
families  of  the  country. 

Sab&te,  a town  of  Etruria  on  the  mnd  from 
Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  comer  of  a lake, 
which  was  named  after  it  Lacoa  Sabatixuu  (/x^ 
</i  Dixxeeismo), 

Sabatini,  a people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  name  ftom  the  river  Snbatns  (Sabbato)^  a 
tributary  of  the  Cabr,  which  flows  into  the  Vul- 
tunms. 
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j Sabflzltis  (2a8d{*ios),  a Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
! monly  described  ns  a son  of  Khiea  or  Cyb*le,  In 
later  times  he  was  identified  with  the  mystic 
Dionysns,  who  hence  is  sometimes  called  Dionvtus 
Sahazins.  For  the  s.'ime  reason  Sabazius  is  c^led 
a son  of  Zeus  by  Persephone,  and  is  said  to  have 
l>cen  reared  by  a nymph  Nyasa;  though  others, 
by  philo5.nphical  speculations,  were  led  to  consider 
him  a son  of  Cabims,  IHonrsus,  or  Croijos.  He 
was  lorn  by  the  Titans  into  7 pieces.  The  con- 
nection of  ^haxiiis  with  the  Phrygian  mother  ot 
the  gods  accounts  for  the  fact  that  be  was  uli'nlified, 
to  a certain  extent,  with  Zeus  himself,  who  is 
n>entionod  as  Zeus  Sabaziiis,  both  Zeus  and  Dio- 
nysus having  been  brought  up  by  Cyl>ele  or  Rhea. 
Ilis  w'orship  and  festivals  (.S^irki)  were  also 
introduced  into  Greece;  but,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  IVmosthones,  it  was  not  thought  reputable  to 
take  j>art  in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at 
night  by  l»oih  sexes  in  a licentious  manm  r.  Ser- 
pents, which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted  a prominent 
part  at  the  SaKasia  and  in  the  processions:  the 
god  liimself  wns  represented  with  horns  because, 
it  is  said,  he  wns  the  first  that  yoked  oxen  to  the 
plough  for  agriculture. 

8&belli.  [Saiiini.] 

SabelUtLS,  an  heresmreb  of  the  3rd  century, 
of  whose  personal  history'  hardly  anything  is 
known.  lie  broached  his  heresies  in  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  Wen  a 
native.  His  cbaracterittie  dogma  related  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  in  which  he  conceived  that  there 
was  only  one  hy'postnsis  or  person,  identifying  with 
each  other  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit, 
**  so  that  in  one  hjQioeUuis  there  arc  three  detiff- 
nations*'  {ds  slimi  iw  fAxf  bnoara/rti  rpsls  ovo- 
fiatrias). 

SXbma,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was 
the  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  bring  the  daughter  of 
Matidia,  who  w'ns  the  daughter  of  Martiana,  the 
sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  nmrried  to  Hadrian 
about  A.  i>.  100  through  the  influence  of  Plotinii, 
the  wife  of  Trajan.  The  marriage  did  not  prove 
a happy  one.  Sabina  at  length  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  and  there  was  a report  that  she  had  even 
been  poisoned  by  her  husband.  She  was  certainly 
alive  in  1,36,  and  probably  did  not  die  till  130,  a 
few  months  before  Hadrian.  She  was  enrolled 
amnnir  the  gods  after  her  decease. 

S&blno,  Poppoeo,  awoman  of  surpassing  besiity, 
but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daughter  of  T.  01» 
lius,  but  assumed  the  name  of  her  maternal  grand* 
father  Poppaens  Sabinus,  who  had  been  consul  m 
A.  0.  9.  She  was  first  mairied  to  Rufius  Cris- 
pinos,  and  afterwards  to  Ocho,  who  was  one  ri  the 
boon  companions  of  Nero.  The  latter  soon  become 
enamour^  of  her ; and  in  order  to  Kt  Oibo  out  of 
the  way  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  province  of 
Lusitania  (58).  Poppeea  now  became  the  oc* 
knowledged  mistress  of  Nero,  over  w*h<Mtt  she 
exercised  absolute  sway.  Anxious  to  become  the 
w'ife  of  the  emperor,  she  penuaded  Nero  first  to 
murder  his  mother  Agrippina  (59),  who  was  op- 
posed to  such  a di^iacefti)  union,  and  next  to 
divorce  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  his 
innocent  and  virtuous  wife  Octavia  (62).  Im- 
mediately after  the  divorce  of  Octavio,  Poppnea 
became  the  wife  of  Nero,  in  the  following  year 
she  gave  birth  to  a daughter  at  Antium  ; but  the 
infant  died  at  the  age  of  4 months.  In  G5  Pop- 
paea  wns  pregnant  again,  but  was  killed  by  a ki^ 
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from  h«r  brutal  liusband  in  a fit  of  pasMon.  She 
was  enrolled  the  pixls,  ami  a matMiificent 

temple  was  dedicated  to  her  by  Nero.  Poppm*n 
was  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and  p<>mp,  ond 
took  inmuMise  pains  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  her 
person.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  her  mules  were 
shod  witii  gold,  and  that  5U0  ossci  were  doily 
milked  to  supply  her  with  a hnth. 

Sabini,  one  of  the  most  ancicut  and  powerful  of 
the  peoples  of  central  Itily.  The  ancients  \tsually 
derived  their  name  from  Snbinus,  a son  of  the  na- 
tive god  Sanctis.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Sabine 
race  were  widely  spread  over  the  whole  of  central 
Italy,  and  were  conui^cted  with  the  Uitkans,  I;m- 
brians.  atid  tlinae  other  {>eoplo9  whose  languages 
were  akin  to  the  Creek.  The  earliest  traces  of 
the  Sabines  are  found  in  the  neighbourh<x>d  of 
Auiitcmum  nt  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  w'hence  they  sprc.ad  as  far  S.  as  the 
coufii)c«  of  Liicauia  and  Apulia.  The  Sabines 
may  be  divided  Into  3 great  classes,  ciUled  by  the 
names  of  SabinI,  Sabelli,  and  Samuites  respectively. 
The  Sabuii  proper  inhabited  the  country  between 
the  Nar,  tin?  Aiiiuand  the  Tilier,  between  Latium, 
Etruria,  Umbria  and  PiccnuiiL  This  district  was 
mountainous,  and  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  corn.  The  chief  towns  were  Aniitemum, 
Heatc,  Nursia,  Cutilme,  Cures,  Krelrum  and  No- 
meutmn.  Tho  SabelU  were  tho  smaller  tribes 
who  issued  from  the  Sabines.  To  these  belong 
the  Vesliui,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Krenlani 
and  Hirpini.  In  addition  to  these  peoples,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Sabellians  is  usually  restricted, 
the  Picentos  in  Piceuum,  the  Picenlini,  who  were 
transplanted  from  the  latter  country  to  Campania, 
and  the  Luermi,  were  also  of  Sabine  origin.  The 
Sanmites,  w ho  were  by  far  tbe  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Sabine  peoples,  are  treated  of  in  a eepocate 
article.  [Saunium.J  Tbero  were  certain  na- 
tional characteristics  which  distinguished  the  w hole 
Sabiuc  race.  They  were  a people  of  simple  and 
virtuous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  imbued 
with  deep  religious  feeling.  Ueoco  wo  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  omens  and  prodigies  in  their 
countr)'.  Tlicy  were  a migratniy  race,  and  adopted 
a peculiar  ryatem  of  emigration.  In  times  of 
great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed  a V«r  Sa- 
oruniy  or  Sacred  Spring  ; and  ^1  the  children  bom 
in  that  spring  were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  god, 
and  were  compelled,  at  tbe  end  of  20  yean,  to 
leave  their  native  cotintry  and  seek  a new  homo 
in  foreign  lands.  The  fonn  of  government  oiriong 
tbe  Sabines  was  republican,  but  in  war  they  chose 
a sovereign  ruler  (^atbrtUicr),  whom  the  Homans 
sometimes  call  dictator, and  Mmetijnes  king.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Chines  in  latcania  and  Cam- 
pania, they  never  attained  any  high  degree  of 
civilintion  or  mental  culture  ; but  they  were 
always  distinguished  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  nuiintained  with  tho  greatest  bravery. 
Of  this  tlie  Sanmites  were  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample. After  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power, 
the  Sabines  were  for  a long  time  the  greatest 
people  in  Italy;  and  if  they  had  remained  united, 
they  might  have  conquered  tbe  whole  peninsula. 
Tbe  Sabines  formed  one  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  Ronmn  people  was  composed.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  a portion  of  the  Sabines,  afu>r  the  rape 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  became  incorporate 
with  the  Romans,  and  the  2 peoples  were  united 
into  one  under  the  general  name  of  Quirites.  The 
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remainder  of  the  Sabiui  proper,  who  wore  lest 
warlike  than  the  Simmites  and  Snbellians,  were 
fiually  subdued  by  M\  Curias  Dcntatiiji,  u.  c.  200, 
and  received  tbe  Uouan  franchise,  iiijfrxujio. 

Tile  SkibeliLvn  tribes  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
Romans  at  an  eariy  p^-riod,  namely,  llie  Ve-t:ni  in 
32d,  and  the  Alar^i,  Marrucini,  Peligni  ard  i'res- 
taui  in  304  ; but  these  peoples  again  took  up  arms 
a^aiust  the  Romans  in  liie  Social  War  (20— -88), 
which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  all 
the  Sabcliian  tribes.  The  history  of  tbe  wars 
between  tbe  Saiunites  and  the  Romans  is  given 
Wider  S.tMN'iuai. 

S&Mnos.  E A contemporary  poet  and  a friend 
of  Ovid.  Ovid  informs  us  that  Sabiuus  hud 
written  answers  to  six  of  the  Epldolae  fAru^aus 
of  Ovid.  Three  answers  eouiuemted  by  Ovid  in 
thU  passage  are  printed  in  nuiny  editions  of  the 
poet's  works  as  the  gmiuina  pCH-ms  of  Sabinas; 
but  they  were  written  bv  a modem  scholar,  An- 
gelus  Subinni,  about  tllie  year  1487. 2,  X. 
Caellos,  a Roman  jurist,  who  succeeded  Cassius 
Longinus,  was  consul  a.  d.  69.  He  was  not  tbe 
Sabiuus  from  whom  the  Sabiniani  took  their  name. 
He  wrote  a work,  AU  Kdicinui  AtdUiitm  CurnUum, 
There  are  no  extracts  from  Caelius  in  tlie  Digest, 
but  he  is  often  cited,  sometimes  as  C«u*Uus  .S.ibinas, 
Mimetiinos  by  tiie  name  of  Sabinus  only. 

C.  Calvlslus,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  the  civil 
war,  B.  c.  48.  In  45  he  received  the  province  of 
Africa  from  Caesar.  Having  been  elected  praetor 
in  44,  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  province  of 
Africa  again;  but  be  did  not  return  to  Africa,  as 
the  senate,  after  the  departure  of  Antony  fur  Mu- 
tiua,  conferred  it  upon  Q.  Coniificius.  ^binvs 
u-as  consul  39,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
manded the  fieet  of  Octavian  in  the  witr  with  Sex. 
l\unpey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agrippa  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  is  mentioned  too  at  a 
later  time  os  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavian. 

T.  Fl&Tliia,  fiitber  of  tbe  emperor  Vespasian,  wm 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  in  Ana,  and  after- 
wards carried  on  bosioess  as  a money-lender  among 
tbe  Helvetians.  6.  TUiviu,  elder  sou  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
He  governed  Moesia  for  7 years  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  and  held  tbe  important  office  of  prae- 
fecUs  urbit  during  the  last  11  years  of  Nero's 
reign.  He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Galba, 
but  was  replaced  in  it  on  tho  accession  of  Olho, 
who  was  niixious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  tlie  Roman  legions  in  the  East  Ha 
continued  to  retain  the  dignity  under  V'itellius ; 
but  w‘beo  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  general  by  tha 
legions  in  tbe  East,  and  Antonius  Primus  and  his 
other  generals  in  the  West,  after  tbe  defeat  of  tha 
troops  of  Vitellius,  were  manning  upon  Rome, 
Vitollius,  despairing  of  success,  offered  to  sarrender 
tho  empire,  and  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  Sabinus  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother. 
The  German  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  however,  refused 
submission  to  this  arrangement,  and  resdved  to 
support  their  sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus  there- 
upon took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  V^itellian  troops.  In  the  assault 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  Sabinus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  Vitellius,  who  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  save  his  life.  Sabinus  was  a moji  of  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  of  unspotted  character. 
He  left  2 sons,  Flavius  Sabinus,  and  Flavius 
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Clenwnft.  [C;  "mkns.]  — 6.  Flivlui,  wn  of  the 
precedinif,  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  hi»  cou* 
ein  TituA.  He  was  cmisul  8‘J,  with  his  cousin 
Domitlin,  but  w'os  afterwards  slain  by  the  latter. 
•>•7.  XaMnrfiu,  a bearer  of  Ateius  Capito, 
was  a di^ttingnished  jurist  in  the  time  of  Tibo* 
rius.  This  is  the  Sabinus  from  whom  the 
school  of  the  Sabiniani  took  its  name.  [Capito.] 
There  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  Sabinus  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who 
commented  upon  his  Libri  tret  Jurit  Civilis,  It 
is  conjectured  that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this 
work  {Sat.  v.  90),  when  he  says,  ‘‘  Excepto  si 
quid  Masuri  nibrica  vetavit.'*  Massuriiii  also 
wrote  numerous  other  works  which  are  cited  by 
name  in  the  Digest. » 8.  Kjnxphldltit.  [Nvu- 
PHiDii’S.] Foppaau,  consul  a.  n.  9,  w*as 
appointed  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  governor  of 
Mocsia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  govern* 
ment  by  Tiberius  but  received  from  the  latter  the 
provinces  of  Achoia  and  Macedonia  in  addition. 
He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  his  death 
in  35,  having  ruled  over  Moesia  for  24  years. 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Poppaea  Sa> 
bina,  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
>,Vro.«10.  Q.  Titorlns,  one  of  Caesar's  legates 
in  Gaul,  who  perished  along  with  L.  Aurunculeiiis 
Cotta  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix 
in  U.C.  54. 

Babif  (6am5r0)  1.  A broad  and  deep  river  in 
Gallia  Bcigica  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani, 
falling  into  the  river  Mosa.»8.  A small  river  on 
the  coast  of  Carmania.  3.  See  Sapis. 

Sabrata.  [Abrotonvm.] 

Sabrina,  also  called  Sabriana  (^erem),  a river 
in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by  Venta  Si- 
lunim  into  the  ocean. 

SacHdas  (SoxdSas),  of  Argos  an  eminent  Greek 
musician,  was  one  of  tiie  masters  who  established  at 
Sparta  the  second  great  school  of  music,  of  which 
Thaletas  w’as  the  founder,  at  Terpander  had  beeu  of 
the  first.  He  gained  the  prixe  for  flute-playing  at  the 
first  of  the  musical  contests  which  the  Amphictyous 
established  in  connection  with  the  Pythian  games 
(H.C.  590),  and  al»o  at  the  next  two  festivals  in 
succession  (586,  582).  Sacadat  was  a composer  of 
elegies  u well  as  a musician. 

8&cae  (2d*ccu),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
mo«t  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes  had 
their  abodes  K.  and  N.  E.  of  the  Massagetae,  as 
far  os  Serica.  in  tlie  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
are  now  peopled  by  the  Kirghiz  Khataks^  in  whose 
name  that  of  their  ancestors  is  traced  by  some 
geographers.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  ex- 
celled especially  as  cavalry,  and  as  archers  both 
on  hone  and  foot.  Their  w*omen  shared  in  their 
military  spirit ; and,  if  we  an*  to  believe  Aelian, 
they  had  the  custom  of  settling  before  marriage, 
whether  the  man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house, 
by  the  result  of  a comljat  between  them.  In  early 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  incursions  ns 
far  W.  as  Amicniaand  Cappadocia.  They  were 
made  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire,  to  the  array 
of  which  they  furnished  a large  force  of  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  were  among  the  liest  troops  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  had.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  name  of  the  Sacae  is  often  used  loosidy 
for  other  Scythian  tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the 
Scythians  in  general 

8&c&sin8  a fertile  district  of  Ar- 

menia Major,  on  the  river  Cyrus  and  the  conflucs 
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of  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  been  at  one 
period  conquered  by  the  Sacae.  A district  of 
Drangiana  bore  the  same  name  for  a similar  reason. 

8&^r  Koiut.  1.  An  isolated  hill  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio  and 
W.  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  3 miles  from  Home,  to 
which  the  plebeians  repaired  in  their  celebrated 
secessions.  The  bill  is  not  called  by  any  special 
name  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  upon  its 
summit  the  Torre  di  S^}ecckio.»-"%.  A moumaiii  in 
Ilispania  Tnrracouensis  near  the  Minius,  probably 
the  modern  Puerto  de  KaUinon  near  Punferrada. 

8acUi,  with  the  surname  Martialium,  a town  of 
the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica. 

Sacra  Via.  [Uoxi^  p.  650,  a] 

Sacrarla,  a ton*n  in  Umbria  on  the  road  be- 
tween Treba  and  Spolctium,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  identical  with  Clitumoi  Fonum  on  the  river 
Clituronus. 

SacriportOB,  a small  place  in  Latium,  of  un- 
certain site,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Sulla 
over  the  younger  Marius,  b.  c 82. 

Sacrum  Flumen.  1.  (f/ra«),  a river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Sardinia. 8.  ( Tortgaono),  a river  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  which  flowed  into  the  sea 
at  Aleria. 

Sacrum  PromoutArium.  L (C  6^  rmcew/), 
on  the  W.  coait  of  Spain,  said  by  Strabo  to 
the  most  W.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth. « 2. 
(C  Cbrso),  the  N.  E.  point  of  Corsica. {C*Iria^ 
also  MuJeri,  E/ia  Kavi  or  Jedi  Bunm^  L e.  the  7 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  Crmgus 
in  Lycia,  betw*een  Xanthus  and  Teimissus.  «>• 

4.  (C.  Kludidoei)^  another  promontory  in  Lycia, 
near  the  confines  of  Paropbylia,  and  opposite  the 
Chelidonian  islands,  whence  it  is  also  called. 
Prom  Chelidoniom. 

Sadyattes  (SaSudmif),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  Ardys,  and  reigned  b.c.  62d-» 
617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians  for  6 
years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  tlie  w*ar  to  bis 
son  and  successor,  Alyattea  [Alyattbs.] 

BaeplxLum  or  Sepinum  (Sepinas,  -Atis : 
a municipium  in  Samnium  on  the  road  from  AllifjM 
to  Beneventum. 

Saet&bls.  1,  (A2coy9),  a river  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Ilispania  Tarraconeusis,  \V.  of  the  Sacro."^ 
2.  Or  Setiibis  (Setabitanui : «/arira),  an  important 
town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania  Torraconensis, 
and  a Roman  municipium,  was  situated  on  a bill 

5.  of  the  Sucro,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  linen. 

Sagalassus  (^'yoXotririls : AUal^Hn^  Ru.),  a 
large  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Phrv'gian 
boMer,  a day's  journey  S.  E.  of  Apamea  Ci^tus. 
It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  show,  in  the  fonn  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a hill,  and  had  a 
otadcl  on  a rock  30  feet  high.  Its  iuliabiuuits 
were  reckoned  the  bravest  of  the  Pisidians,  and 
seem,  from  the  word  on  their  coins,  to 

have  claimed  a Spartan  origin.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a very  fine  temple, 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  52  other  large 
buildinga 

8ag&xmi  (2a7<u’^r),  a small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Ciniuinia. 

Sagapa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indua 

S&gitis.  (Ovid.  />  Pout.  iv.  10,  47)  a river  of 
Sannatia  Kuro{>aoa,  falling  into  a bay  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Kuxine,  which  was  called  after  it  Sagaricus 
Sinus,  and  which  also  received  the  river  Axiacca, 
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Th»  hay  Appears  to  be  that  on  wbicb  Odet$a  dow 
stands,  and  the  rivers  the  Boi^Kouialmk  and  the 
Mul-Kouialnik. 

8agartii  (Sa*)rdpTioi),  according  to  Herodotus, 
a no'iJttd  p^ple  of  Pcrsis.  Afterwards,  they  are 
found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Media  and 
the  pafl»0!i  of  M.  Zaqyos. 

8a^a>  a small  river  in  Magna  Qrsecia  on  the 
S.  in.  coast  of  Bnittium,  falling  into  the  sea 
between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banks  of 
which  a memorable  victory  was  gained  bpr  10,000 
Locrians  over  120,000  Crotoniates.  This  victory 
appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  rite  to  the 
roverbial  expression,  **  It  is  truer  than  what 
appened  on  the  Sagm,**  when  a person  wished  to  | 
make  any  strong  asseveration. 

Saguntla.  I.  {Xiffmza  or  Giponxa^  N.  W.  of 
Medina  Sidonta),  a town  in  the  W.  part  of  His*  i 
panlv  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baetis.—»B.  A town  of  the 
Arcvaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  W.  of  Bil- 
bills  near  the  Mont  Solarius. 

Slgontum,  more  rarely  Sagnntiu  (Sagimtinus; 
AfernWro'),  a town  of  the  Rdetani  or  S^etani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Iberus  on  the 
river  Paliintias,  abont  3 miles  from  the  coast.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  from 
Zacymhus,  with  whom  Rutulians  from  Ardea 
were  intermingled,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Atfjoirta  SagtaUwa.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  a fertile  country,  and  became  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
8.  of  the  llieruB  it  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Romani;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal,  B.C.  219, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  inhabitants  defended  their  city  with  the 
utmost  bravery  against  Hannibal,  who  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  place  till  after  a siege  of 
nearly  8 montha  The  greater  pan  of  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  Hanntb^ ; but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Romani  8 yean  afterwa^  and  made  a colony. 
Sagnntnm  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
beautiful  drinking-cups;  and  the  figs  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  much  valued  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting  of  a 
theatre  and  a temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant  at 
A/arrtWro.  which  is  a corruption  of  M»r%  vetere$. 

Sals  2tdrftf : So‘el-I{ajjiar^  Ru*),  a great 
city  of  Kg>'pt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  ancient 
rapitnl  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained  the  palace 
and  burial  place  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  w-ell  as  the 
tomb  of  Osiris.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith  (also  called 
Sau),  who  had  here  a splendid  temple  in  the 
middle  of  an  artificial  lake,  where  a great  feast  of 
lamps  was  celebrated  yearly  by  worshippers  from 
all  parts  of  Egypt  The  city  gave  its  name  to  the 
Sa'ites  Nomos. 

(2air<s),  a surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a sanctmiry  on  Mount  Ponthms, 
near  Lema  in  Argolis.  The  name  was  traced  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  Athena 
was  said  to  have  bom  called  Salts. 

8ala.  L {StiaUX  a river  of  Germany,  between 
which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died.  It  w’as  a tri- 
butary of  the  Albis.«-i«»2.  (vSrio/e),  also  a river  of 
Germany  and  a tributary  of  tho  Moenos,  which 
formed  the  boundary  betw'ccn  the  Hermunduri 
and  Chatti,  with  great  salt  springs  in  its  neigb- 
bonrhood,  for  the  possession  of  which  these  2 
peoples  frequently  oootended.— 8.(B«rory<^\  a 
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river  in  the  N.  part  of  the  \V.  coast  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  of  a town  of  the  same  name. « 

4.  A river  in  the  same  province,  S.  of  the  one  last 
mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Major  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Mauretania. 

A Samothracian  town  in  Thrace  on  the  coast 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus. « 6.  A town  in  Pnnnonia  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovio.  «7.  (5Ac//a),  a town  in  the 
N.  port  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitann, 

5.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  under  No.  3.  This  town  w*as  the 
furthest  place  in  Mauretania  towards  the  S.  pos- 
sessed by  the  Romans  ; for  although  the  p^vince 
nominally  extended  further  S.,  the  Romans  never 
ftiUv  subdued  the  nomad  tribes  bevond  this  point. 

diOMte,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The  name 
is  evidently  connected  with  ml  and  accord- 

ingly denotes  the  wide,  open  sea. 

{A/caear  do  Sal\  a muuicipium  of 
Lusitania  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani,  N.  W. 
of  Pax  Julia  and  S.  W.  of  Ebora,  w*ith  the  sur- 
name of  Urbs  Impemtorin,  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manu&ctures. 

S&lkxnii  (ZoAo^'t : SoXo^fi'iot).  I.  (A'o/urt), 
an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel.  It  forms 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Eicusis.  Its  form 
is  that  of  an  iiregular  semicircle  towards  the 
W.,  with  many  sm^l  indentations  along  tlie  cQa.«t. 
Its  greatest  length,  fr^m  N.  to  S.,  is  about  10 
miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest  part,*  from  E. 
to  W.,  is  a little  more.  In  nncienl  times  it  is  said 
to  have  been  called  Pitynssa^  fmm  tho  pines  which* 
gr<*w  in  it.  and  also  and  Cychrhi^  from  the 

names  of  2 native  heroci.  It  is  further  said  to 
have  been  railed  Snlamis  from  n daughter  of 
Asrpufi  of  this  name.  Jt  was  co! ' iised  at  an  early 
tinie  by  the  Aeaeidne  of  Aegina.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  hts 
half-brother  I’bocus,  and  became  soveruj^:n  of  the 
island.  His  son  Ajax  accompanied  the  (J reeks 
with  12  Salamiiiiaii  ships  to  tlie  Trojan  wnr. 
Salamis  continued  an  independent  state  till  al>out 
the  beginning  of  the  40th  Olympiad  (b.  o.  620), 
when  a dispute  arose  for  iu  possoa:^ion  between 
the  Megarians  and  the  Athenians  .^fter  a long 
struggle  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me* 
garians,  but  was  finally  taken  pooesston  of  by  the 
Athenians  through  a stratagem  of  Solon  [Soi.on], 
and  became  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  It  continued 
to  belong  to  Athens  till  the  time  of  Cassandcr,  when 
its  inhabitants  voluntarily  surrendered  it  to  the 
Macedonians,  318.  The  Athenians  recovered  the 
island  in  23*2  through  means  of  Aratus,  and 
punished  the  Salaminians  for  their  desertion  to 
1 the  Macedonians  w*ith  great  severity.  The  old 
[ City  of  Salamis  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island 
! o|^gite  Aegina ; but  this  was  afterwards  deserted, 
and  a new  city  of  the  same  name  built  on  the  E. 
coast  opposite  AUtoa,  on  a smalt  bay  now  called 
Amhelakia.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  mins  in 
the  time  of  Pauianians.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
S.  promontory  forming  this  hay  was  the  small 
island  of  Psyttalla  {Lypmkutnli)^  which  is  about 
a mile  long,  and  from  200  to  300  yards  widc.-^ 
Salamis  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the 
mat  battle  fought  off  its  coast,  in  which  the 
Peruan  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the 
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Greeks,  480.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  strait 
between  the  K.  ]tart  of  the  island  nod  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  the 
small  iiay  in  front  of  the  town  of  Salami*.  The. 
battle  was  witm^sed  by  Xerxes  from  the  Attic 
coast,  who  h.od  erectt;d  for  lumeelf  a lofty  thrmic 
on  oue  of  the  proj<H:tim^  dociivitiea  of  Mt.  Ac- 
galena. « 2.  A city  of  Cyprus,  siluaU'd  in  the 
middle  of  the  E.  coast  a little  N.  of  the  river 
Pediaeiifi.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Teuccr,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  hod  been 
banislied  by  his  father.  Salamis  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour,  iind  \vns  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  became 
subject  to  the  Persians  with  die  rest  of  the  island  ; 
but  it  recovered  its  independence  about  3U5  under 
Evagoras,  who  extended  his  sovereignty  over  thi- 
greater  port  of  the  island.  [Cvprus.)  Under  the 
Komans  the  whole  of  the  E.  part  of  the  island 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Salamis,  In  the 
time  of  Trajan  a great  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyt>d  in  an  insarrectiun  of  the  Jews  ; and 
under  Constantine  it  suflered  still  more  from  an 
earthquake,  which  buried  a large  portion  of  the 
inhabitnnts  beneath  its  ruins.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Constantin,  and  mode  it  the  capital  of  the  island. 
There  nre  still  a few  ruins  of  this  town. 

Salapla  (Salapinus : •Sdy/u),  on  ancient  town  of 
Apulia  in  the  district  Daiinia,  was  litnatetl  S.  of 
Sipontum  on  a lake  named  after  it  According  to 
the  common  tradition  it  was  Couuded  by  Diome<b'S, 
though  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Hhodian 
Elpias.  It  is  not  mentioned  till  the  2nd  Punic 
w*ar,  when  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  and  delivered  to  the  latter  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  stationed  in  the  town.  The  original 
site  of  Salapla  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast ; but  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exha- 
lations arising  from  the  lake  above  mentioned,  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  a new  town  on  the  sea 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostiiius  wntlx  the 
approbation  of  the  Homan  senate,  about  B.  a 200. 
This  new  town  served  as  the  harbour  of  Arpi. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancieiU  town  still  exist  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  at  the  village  of  Ha/pi. 

8&l&plzia  Palos  {La^  di  Saipi\  a lake  of 
ApuHa,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerhalus  and 
Aufldui,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M.  HoetUius 
connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  means  of  a caaal. 

S&Ulia,  a town  of  the  Dastetaui  in  Uispania 
Tarniconensis  aiHl  a Roman  colony. 

BU&rla  TU.  [Homs,  p,  657,  b.] 

Salassi,  a brave  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Ttanspadana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Uuria  at  the  foot 
of  the  Graian  and  Ponnine  Alpe,  whom  some  re- 
garded as  a branch  of  the  Salyes  or  ISalhtvii  in 
Gaul  They  defended  the  passes  of  the  Alps  ^ 
their  territory  with  such  ohstinac}*  and  courage 
that  it  was  long  before  the  Homans  were  able  to 
subdue  them.  At  length  in  the  reiga  of  Aaguitus 
the  country  was  permanently  occupied  by  Terentius 
Vorro  with  a powerful  Roman  force  ; the  greater 
part  of  the  Salassi  were  destroyed  in  battle,  and 
the  rest  amounting  to  36,000  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Praetoria  (AosUt\ 
which  Augustus  colonised  with  soldiers  of  the 
Praetorian  cohorts. 
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Saldae  (IdASu:  ihiuJoyoA,  Rtu  or  Ru?) 

a large  seiq>ort  tow'n  of  N.  Africa,  originally  the 
E.  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Mauretania, 
afterwards  in. Mauretania  Caesariemiis,  and,  after 
the  division  of  that  province,  the  W.  frontier  town 
of  Mauretania  Siliiensis.  Augustus  made  it  a 
colony. 

Baiddba,  1.  (Hio  IVt/e),  a river  in  the  Urrlton,' 
of  the  Turduli  in  llispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth 
of  w'hicb  was  situated  a town  of  the  same  name. « 
2.  See  CaisARAUuusTA. 

Sale  a town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Saltbro,  a place  in  Etruria  between  Cosa  and 
Populonium. 

Saleius  Basaus.  [Ba6sis.] 

Salem,  he. the  origuiul  name  ofJxAU- 
SAI.BM  (Gi*n.  xiv.  I8>. 

Sdleiitliii  or  Ballentliu,  a people  in  the  S.  part 
of  Calabria,  wlio  dwelt  around  the  promontory 
lapygium,  which  is  hence  called  Saleutmum  or 
SaJentina.  They  laid  claim  to  a Greek  origin 
and  pretended  to  liave  come  from  Crete  into  li^y 
under  the  guidancu  of  Idotnencui.  They  w’ero 
subdued  by  the  Homans  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  having  revolU'd  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war  were  again  easily  reduced  to  subjection. 

Salamum  (Salcmitanus : •SWrmo),  an  ancient 
town  in  Campania  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the 
Sinus  Pucstanus,  was  situated  ou  a height  not 
for  from  the  coast,  and  possessed  a harbour  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  hill.  It  w*as  made  a Roman  colony  at 
the  same  time  as  PuteoU,  n.  c.  194;  but  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  in  iho  middle  ages,  after  it 
had  been  fortifled  by  the  Lombards. 

Salganetu  or  SalganH  (ZoAtovcov:  2aX')-d- 
ytoSj  2aA7«u's<TVff),  a small  town  of  Boeotia  on 
the  Euripus,  and  on  the  road  from  Anthedon  to 
Chalcis. 

SaJiaaa,  salt-works,  the  name  of  several  towns 
which  possessed  salt-works  in  their  vicinity.  1.  A 
town  in  Britain  on  the  E.  coast,  in  the  S.  }Sirt  of 
Lincolnshire. 2.  A town  of  the  Suetxii  in  the 
Maritime  .\lps  in  Gallia  Niubuiiensis,  E.  of  lieii. 
*8.  (7brre  a place  on  the  coast  of 

Apulia  near  Salapia.  ^4.  A place  in  Picenum  on 
the  river  Sannus  (6o^uso).»oi  (Turda\  a place  in 
Dacia  6.  Solinae  near  Herculanum 

in  Campania. 

ttlu^tor,  Livlw.  LM..oonsulB.c.219,with 
L.  Aemiliua  Paulas,  carried  on  war  along  with  his 
colleague  against  the  Illyrians.  On  their  return  to 
Rome,  both  consuls  were  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charge  of  having  unfairly  divid^  the  booty  among 
tbe  soldiers.  Paolos  escaped  with  diifictUty,  but 
Livius  w'as  condonned.  Tbe  smiteoce  seems  to 
have  been  an  unjust  sne,  and  Livius  took  bis  dis- 
grace so  much  to  heart  that  he  left  tbe  city  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  in  the  countiy,  where  be  lived 
some  years  without  taking  any  part  in  public 
nfifkirs.  In  210  the  consuls  compelled  him  to  return 
to  the  city,  and  in  207  he  was  elected  consul  a 2nd 
time  with  C.  Claudius  Nero,  He  shared  with  his 
colleague  in  the  glory  of  defeating  Ilosdrubal  ou 
the  Metanrus,  [For detaiU, sec Claudius, 
No.  2.]  Next  year  (206)  Livius  was  stationed  in 
Etruria,  as  proconsul,  with  an  army,  and  his  impe- 
rium  was  ftfolongad  for  2 successive  years.  In 
204  he  was  censor  with  bis  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  Claudius  Nero.  The  two  censors  had 
long  been  enemies ; and  their  long-tmotbered  re- 
sentment now  burst  forth,  and  occasioned  no  small 
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Bcandal  in  th^  Ktnte.  LiTint,  in  hit  centonhip, 
inpoted  a Ut  (r{>on  tail,  in  confe<]uetice  of  which 
he  rewivcd  tLr  tnrname  of  Salinaior^  which  teems 
to  have  been  civcn  him  in  di-rision,  but  which  be- 
came, nctwitiiafindinj?,  hereditary  in  hit  family. 

2.  C.,  cuniie  aedile  203,  and  praetor  202,  in 
which  Tear  Im  obuined  Brnttii  at  bit  prorince.  In 
193  he  fought  tmder  the  consul  a^ntt  the  Boii, 
and  in  the  same  year  wat  nn  iinsucccttfiil  candi- 
date for  the  corisuitbip.««S.  C.,  praetor  191,  when 
he  had  the  command  of  the  deet  in  the  war  luraintt 
Antiochiit.  He  wat  consul  188,  and  obtained 
Gaul  at  hi.4  province. 

SallentiziL  (Salbntini.] 

Bailnstiiu  or  Salustiua  (SaWimor).  1. 
Praefectm  Pmetorio  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  m*at  on  terms  of  friendship.  Sal- 
luttius  wnt  a heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  emperor 
from  persecuting  the  Christians.  He  was  protoblr 
the  author  of  a treatise  ritpl  btvv  aol  adeuou, 
which  it  still  extant.  If  so.  he  wnt  attached  to 
the  doctrinoa  of  the  Neo-Platonista  The  best 
edition  of  this  treatise  is  by  Orellius,  Tiirici,  1821. 
— 2.  A Cynic  philosopher  of  some  note,  who 
lived  in  the  Utter  port  of  the  5th  oentory  after 
Christ.  He  was  a native  of  Kmesa  in  Syria,  and 
studied  successively  at  Emesa,  Alexandria,  and 
Athens.  Sallustius  was  suspected  of  holding  some- 
what impious  opinions  regarding  the  gods.  He 
seems  at  least  to  have  lieen  unsparing  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  hiunticn)  theology  of  the  Neo-PUtonists. 

C.  Sulluftlas  Cnfpna,  or  Balttotioj.  1.  Tba 
Roman  historian,  belonged  to  a plebeian  family, 
and  was  bom  u.  c.  86,  at  Amitemutn,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines.  He  was  quaestor  about  59, 
and  tribune  of  the  plelw  in  5*2,  the  year  in  which 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo.  In  his  tribunate  he 
joined  the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said  that  he  had  been 
caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla*  that  he 
bad  received  a Mund  whipping  from  the  husband ; 
and  that  he  had  been  only  let  off  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  by  the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged 
to  Caesar's  party,  though  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  fmm  the  senate  me  act  of  adultery 
alrendy  mentioned.  In  the  civil  war  he  followed 
Caesar's  fortune.  In  47  we  find  him  praetor  elect, 
by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was  restored  to  his 
rank.  He  nearly  lost  bis  life  in  a nraciny  of  sMiie 
of  Caesar*i  troops  in  Campania,  who  bad  been  led 
thither  to  pass  over  into  Africa.  He  accompanied 
Caeear  in  his  .African  war,  46,  and  u«s  left  by 
Caesar  as  the  governor  ef  Nomidia,  in  which  capa- 
city be  is  charged  with  having  oppreesed  the  people, 
and  enriched  himself  by  nnjtist  means.  He  wm 
accused  of  ntaladministration  before  Caeear,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  bmught  to  trial  The 
charge  is  somewhat  conhnDed  by  the  fact  of  bis 
becoming  immensely  rich,  as  wat  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  fonned  (horfi  Sai- 
IwKtkmi)  on  the  Quirinalin  He  retired  into  pri- 
vacy after  he  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  passed 
quietly  thmu:rh  the  troubfosome  period  after 
Caeiai^s  death.  He  died  31,  about  4 years  before 
the  battle  of  Actium.  The  story  of  his  marr^Hiig 
Cicero^  wife,  Terentia,  ought  to  l>e  rejected.  1 1 was 
mbably  not  till  after  his  return  from  Africa  that 
wlust  wrote  his  historical  works.  1.  The  Oiii- 
UnOy  or  BeUum  CaUHnarmm,  is  a history  of  the 
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conipiracr  of  Catiline  during  the  consul»hIp  of 
Cicero,  63.  The  introducticit  to  this  history,  which 
some  critirs  admire,  is  only  n IVpble  niid  rhetorical 
attempt  to  act  the  philosopher  and  moralist  The 
history,  however,  is  valuable,  ^llust  was  .a  li.  ing 
' ^ctator  of  the  events  which  he  describes,  and 
I Considering  that  he  was  not  a friend  of  Cicero,  and 
' was  a partisan  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  with  huruess. 
The  speeches  which  be  has  inserted  in  his  history 
^ are  certainly  his  own  composition;  but  W'e  may 
assume  that  Caesar's  speech  was  extant,  and  that 
he  gave  the  substance  of  it  2.  The  ./vj/vrtAri,  or 
Utilutn  JvfrmrUumttm^  contains  the  history  of  the 
war  of  the  Homans  against  JuL'urlha,  king  of 
Nuroidit,  which  liegan  111,  and  continued  until 
iOG.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to 
write  this  w'ork  from  having  resided  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  collected  some  matcriaU  there.  He  cites 
the  Panic  Bookf  of  King*  Hieinpsal,  .is  authority 
for  his  general  geogniphical  description  {Jo^.  e. 
17).  The  Jugurthine  W’or  has  a phtlooophiad  in- 
troduction of  the  same  stamp  as  that  to  the  Caii- 
I /uro.  As  n history  of  the  campaign,  the  Jugurthine 
WOT  is  of  no  value : there  is  a total  neglect  of  geo- 
graphical precision,  and  apparently  not  a very  strict 
i regW  to  chronology.  3.  Salluitius  also  wrote 
Libri  Qvtisque,  which  were  dedicated 
I to  Lucullus,  a son  of  L.  Licinius  LucuUus.  The 
! work  is  supposed  to  have  comprisc^d  the  period  from 
the  consulship  of  M.  AMuiiius  Lepidus  and  Q. 
Lntatius  Catulus,  78,  the  y«-ar  of  Sulla's  death,  to 
the  consoUhip  of  L.  Vulcotius  Tulius  and  M.  Ae- 
milius  Lepidus,  66,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
fragments  which  have  been  collected  and  arranged. 
The  fragments  eontnin,aiiMXig  other  things,  several 
oratiuns  and  letton.  Some  fragments  belonging  to 
the  M book,  mad  relutiiig  to  the  war  with  Spar- 
tacut,  have  been  poblisbed  from  a Vatican  MS.  in 
the  present  century.  4.  Ditae  EpiUolM  <U  lit 
FtUiea  which  araear  to  be  addressed 

to  Caesar  at  the  frme  when  be  was  engaged  in  bis 
Spanish  campaign  (49)  against  Petreius  aud  Afra- 
nms,  and  are  attributed  to  Sallust;  but  tba  opi- 
nions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  arc  divided. 
5.  The  DedamaHo  m ScUhrnliumy  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  lie  the 
woric  of  oome  rhetorician,  the  matter  of  which  is 
the  well-known  hostility  between  the  orator  and. 
the  historian.  The  same  opinion  is  generally 
maintained  at  to  the  DtefamtUit  iu  Cweronejn, 
which  is  attributed  to  SaIIust.~Soino  of  the  Roman 
writers  considered  that  Sollustius  imitated  the 
style  of  Thucydides.  His  language  is  generally 
concise  and  perspicnoua:  perhaps  his  love  of  br^ 
vity  mnr  have  caused  the  ambiguity  that  is  some- 
times found  in  his  sentenees.  He  also  affected 
archaic  words.  Though  he  bos  considerable  merit 
as  a writer,  bis  art  is  always  apparent.  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  great  research  or  precision  about 
facts.  His  reflections  have  often  something  of  Uie 
same  artificial  and  constnuned  character  ns  bis  ex- 
pressions. One  may  judge  that  his  object  was  to 
obtain  distinction  as  a writer ; that  style  was  what 
he  thought  of  more  than  matu^r.  He  has,  how- 
ev»*r,  probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first  Homan 
who  arrote  what  is  usually  called  history.  He 
was  not  above  bis  contemporaries  as  a politician; 
he  was  a party  man,  and  there  are  no  indications 
of  any  comprehensive  views,  which  had  a whole 
nation  for  their  object.  He  hated  the  nobility,  as 
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a man  n^nr  do,  without  lorinp  tho  people.  The  ] 
ho»l  editions  of  Sallnst  are  by  Corte,  Lipf.  17*J4  ; 
Gerlach,  lUiil.  1U23 — 183!,  3 toIs.  ; and  by 
Kritz,  Lips.  IH'J8 — 1834,  2vols.  — 2.  The  prand- 
non  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was  adopted 
by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  In 
imitation  of  Maecenas,  he  preferred  remaining  a 
Roiiian  eqnes.  On  the  fall  of  Mncconat  he  became 
the  principal  adviser  of  Augustus.  He  died  in 
A.  D.  20,  at  nn  ndranced  age.  One  of  Horace's 
odes  (Carm.  ii.  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

Sabnantica  {Sulumanctt)^  called  Helmantica 
or  Hermandica  by  Livy,  and  Elmantica  by  Po- 
lybius. an  important  town  of  the  Vettone.s  in  Lu- 
sitania, S.  of  the  Durius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  Caesnningnsta.  It  iviu  taken  by  Hannibal.  A 
bridge  was  built  here  by  Trajan,  of  which  the 
piers  still  exist. 

Salmona  or  SalmSnla  SoA^wWa),  a 

ton'll  of  Elis  in  the  district  Pisatis,  on  the  river 
Enipetis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Salmoneus. 

^moaeas  (2oA^>'cot),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Knarctc,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  vras  first 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterwards  to  Sidero  • by 
the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Tyro. 
He  originally  lived  in  Thessaly,  but  emigrated  to 
Elis,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmone.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great  that  he 
deemed  himself  equal  to  Zeus,  and  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  bo  offered  to  himself;  nay,  he  even  imi- 
tated the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus,  but  the 
father  of  the  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, destroyed  his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
lower  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
nymic >Sitlmonis. 

Salmoniom  or  Salm&na  {2aX.fueviov^  XaXuuyri : 
C.  Sa/nton),  the  most  E.-Iy  promontory  of  Crete. 

SalmydeuTif . called  H&lmydeunt  also  in  later 
times  'AA^u^T^trdi : ZoAno3^<r- 

niof : Mi/ijii  or  A/iofjW),  a town  of  Thrace  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxtne,  S.  of  the  promontory 
Thynias.  The  name  w'as  originally  applied  to  the 
whole  coast  from  this  promontoiy*  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus  ; and  it  was  from  this  const  that 
the  Black  Sea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  j4«kiios 
C'Afft'or),  or  inhospitable.  The  coast  itself  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  plunder  any 
shipn  that  were  driven  upon  them. 

Silo  (A'tilon)y  a tributary  of  the  Iberus  in  Celli- 
beria,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis,  the  birth-place  of 
Martial,  who  accordingly  frequently  mentions  it  in 
his  iMirms. 

Bilona,  Saldnae,  or  Salon  («9a/oRa>,  an  im- 
portant tnw'T)  of  Illyria  and  the  capital  of  iMlmatia, 
u*ns  sitnaled  on  a small  bay  of  the  sea.  It  was 
strongly  fortihed  by  the  Homans  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  was  at  a later  time  made 
a Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  n conventus  juri- 
dicus.  1'he  emperor  Diocletian  was  bom  at  the 
small  village  Dioclea  near  Salona  ; and  after  his 
abdication  he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days-  The 
remain*  of  bis  magnificent  palnre  nn»  still  to  be 
seem  at  the  vill.'ige  of  .^^po/u/ro,  the  ancient  Spola- 
tuiu,  3 miles  S.  of  Salona, 

Saldnina,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Gallicnus  and  mo- 
ther of  Saloninus.  She  witnessed  with  her  own 
oye*  the  de.'ith  of  her  husband  before  Milan,  in 
A.  n.  268. 

BUdnlnus,  F.  Lloinim  ComSUns  Valori&nui, 
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I son  ofGallienus  and  Salonlna,  grandson  of  the  em- 
peror Valerian.  When  his  father  and  grandfather 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  in  a.  d.  253.  the 
youth  received  the  designation  of  Caesar.  Some 
years  afterwards  he  was  left  in  Gaul,  and  was  put 
to  death  upon  the  capture  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
by  Postumus  in  259,  being  about  17  years  old. 

Salordtbnun  {Soieure  or  Soioihunt)^  a toa*n  of 
tho  Helvclii  on  the  road  from  Aventicum  to 
Vindonissa,  was  fortified  by  the  Homans  about 
A.  D.  350. 

Salatun  Flnmen,  a tributary  of  the  Baetis  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  Attegua  and  Attubis. 

SalTi&mu,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical  writer 
ofthe  5th  century,  was  bom  in  thevicinity  of  Treves, 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  a presbyter 
of  the  church  at  Marseilles.  The  following  works 
of  Salvianus  are  still  extant : — 1.  Adrenus  Ava- 
rilktm  jAbri  IV,  ad  Eodttiam  CutkoUeam^  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Timotheus,  about  a.  o. 
440.  2.  Dt  Prxmdemtia  s.  de  Gidiematvm«  Dri  ei 
dt  Jmto  Dei  praesentique  Judicio  lAbriy  written  du- 
ring the  inroads  by  the  barbarians  upon  the  Homan 
empire,  451—455.  3.  I^utolae  /A'.,  addressed 
to  friends  upon  familiar  topics.  The  best  editimi 
of  these  works  is  by  Baluxins,  8vo.  Paris,  1684. 

^ SalvidiinuB  Knfiu,  one  of  the  early  friends 
of  Octavian  (Augustus),  whose  fleet  he  commanded 
in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius,  b.  c.  42.  In 
the  Peruiinian  war  (41 — 40)  he  took  an  active  part 
as  one  of  Octavian's  legates  against  L.  Antnnius  and 
Fulvia.  He  w’as  aftcrwnrds  sent  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  M.  Antonios, 
offering  to  induce  the  troops  in  bis  province  to  de* 
sert  from  Octavian.  But  Antonins,  who  bad  jnst 
been  reconciled  to  Octavian,  betrayed  the  treachery 
of  Salvidienus.  The  latter  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned to  Home  on  some  pretext,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  accused  by  Augustus  in  the  senate,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  40. 

Salvlns,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slaves  in 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Trypbon, 
which  he  assumed.  [Tkyphon.] 
telvitu  Jnli&niiB.  [Juuanvs.] 

SsJvlas  Otho.  [Otho.] 

S&lua,  a Roman  goddess,  the  personification  of 
health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare.  In  the 
first  of  these  three  senses  she  answers  closely  to 
the  Greek  Hygieta,  and  was  accordingly  represented 
in  works  of  art  with  the  same  attributes  as  the 
Greek  goddess.  In  the  second  sense  she  repre- 
sents prosperity  in  general.  In  the  third  sense  she 
is  the  goddess  of  the  poblic  welfare  (.Wu  ptdJica 
or  Ilomana),  In  this  capacity  a temple  had  been 
vowed  to  her  in  the  year  B.  c.  307,  by  the  censor 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  which 
was  afterwards  decorated  'n'ith  paintings  by  C. 
Fabius  Pictor.  She  was  worshipped  publicly  on 
the  30th  of  April,  in  conjunction  with  Pox,  Con- 
cordia, and  Janus.  It  had  been  ciistomarx'  at 
Rome  every  year,  about  the  time  when  the  consuls 
entered  upon  their  office,  for  the  augurs  and  other 
high-priests  to  observe  the  signs  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  during  the 
coming  year;  this  obsen’ation  of  the  signs  was 
called  aM/un'Min  Salutu.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
this  ceremony  had  become  neglected  ; but  Augustus 
restored  it,  and  the  custom  afterwards  remained  ns 
long  os  paganism  w*as  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Salus  was  represented,  like  Fortuna,  with  a rudder, 
a globe  at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in  a sitting 
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poAturet  pouring  from  a patera  a libation  npon  an 
altar,  around  which  a serpent  is  winding. 

SalnatlnA.  [Sallustius.] 

Salj^a  or  SallnTii,  the  most  powerful  and  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Ligurian  tribes,  inhabited  the 
S.  const  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime 
.Alps.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours  to  Mas- 
silia,  with  which  city  they  frequently  carried  on  | 
^*ar.  'I'hey  were  suMued  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c. 
123  after  a long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and  the 
colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  was  founded  in  their  ter- 
ritory by  the  consul  Sextios. 

Bnmnchoi^tU  Laens  [Sz:mkcuonitis  Laci'sJ. 

SamSra.  [SAMAROBaivA.] 

SiLm&rla  (2o^u4>«<a : Heh.  Shomron,  Chaldee, 
Shamrain  : So^uxpsi^r,  lauapflrnr,  Saxnarites,  pi 
2o^ap«rr,  Sa^topsiTcu,  Samarltae),  aft.  SSbasta 
(Sftfeurr^  : SeimsHek,  Rn.),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Palestine,  was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel 
(about  B.  c.  922),  on  a hill  in  the  midst  of  a plain 
surrounded  by  mountains,  just  in  the  centre  of 
Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its  name  was  de- 
rived from  Sbemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill  which 
Omri  purchased  for  its  site.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were 
addicted,  until  it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria  (about  b.  c.  720),  who  carried  away 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  surroanding 
country*,  which  is  also  known  in  history  os  Samaria 
(see  below),  and  replaced  them  by  heathen  peoples 
from  the  E.  provinces  of  his  empire.  These  settlers, 
being  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts  who  had  be- 
come numerous  in  the  depopulated  country,  sought 
to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  land ; and  Eur- 
haddon  sent  them  a priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
who  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them  the  a*or- 
ship  of  the  true  God.  The  result  was  a strange 
mixture  of  religions  and  of  races.  When  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  those  of 
the  Samnritans  who  worshipped  Jehovah  offered 
to  as.si-t  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
fnlcm  ; but  their  aid  was  refused,  and  hence  arose 
the  lasting  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
maritans. This  religious  animosity  reached  its 
height  when,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Noihus,  the 
son  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  went 
over  to  the  Samaritans  and  became  high-priest  of 
a temple  wliich  his  hithcr-in-law  built  for  him,  on 
Mt  Gerizim,  near  Sichem.  The  erection  of  this 
temple  had  alto  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  im- 
porinnee  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  Under  the  Syrian 
kings  and  the  Maocabeon  princes,  we  Hud  the 
name  of  Samaria  used  distinctly  ns  that  of  a 
province,  which  consisted  of  the  district  between 
Galilee  on  the  N.  and  Judaea  on  the  S.  In  the 
persi'cution  of  Antioebus  Gpiphancs,  the  Sama- 
ritans escaped  by  cemforming  to  the  king's  edicts 
and  dedicating  the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  to  Zeus 
llelleuius,  B.  a 167.  As  the  power  of  the  As- 
monean  princes  increased,  they  attacked  the 
Samaritans;  and,  about  B.C.  129,  John  Hyicamis 
took  and  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mt.  Qerizim 
and  the  city  of  Samaria.  The  luttcr  seems  to 
have  been  soon  rebuilt.  Pompey  assigned  the 
district  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Gabinius 
fortified  the  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  district 
to  Herod,  who  greatly  renovated  tho  city  of  Sa- 
maria, which  he  called  Sebaste  in  honour  of  his 
patron.  Still,  as  the  Samaritans  continued  to 
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worship  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  even  after  their  temple 
had  b^n  destroyed,  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Sichem  was  regaled  as  their  capital,  and,  ns  it 
grew,  Samaria  dccUncd  ; and,  by  the  4ih  century 
of  our  era  it  had  become  a place  of  no  iinpuriance. 
Its  beautiful  site  is  now  occupied  by  a pour  village, 
which  bears  the  Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly 
altered,  viz.  Sebtulieh, — As  a district  of  Palestine, 
Samaria  exteuded  from  Giiiaea  (Jenm)  on  tlu*  N. 
to  Betbhoron,  N.  W.  of  Gibeon  on  the  S. ; or,  along 
the  coast,  from  a little  S.  of  Caesarea  on  the  N,  t:> 
a little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It  was  intersected 
by  the  Mountains  of  Ephraim,  running  N.  and  S. 
through  its  middle,  and  by  their  latenU  i>nmches, 
which  divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  tortile 
valleys.  For  iU  politit^  history  after  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  see  PaLaxstina.-~A  roinimnt 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  have  romainod  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  AuAoas 
(tho  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they 
acknowledge.  This  version  is  known  as  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism. 

flamarobiiva,  afterwards  Ambianl  (AinUiu)y 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  in  Gallia  Belglca, 
on  the  river  Samara;  wheuce  its  name,  which  sig- 
nifies Samara-Bridge. 

Sambana  (Xdfita¥a\  a city  of  Assyria,  2 days' 
journey  N.  of  Sittace.  In  its  neighbuurbuod 
dwelt  the  people  called  Sambatae  (Za^drat). 

Sambaatae  (Sa^ttfa^rroi'),  a people  of  India 
mtra  Gangem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  tiie  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  or  Sekoun  in  tho 

same  neighbourhood  has  been  thought  to  presorvo 
their  name,  and  is  . by  some  identified  w ith  the 
Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

S&m6  or  S&moa  Sd^Aor),  the  ancient 

name  of  CepbaUenia.  [Cbpallkm.\.J  It  was 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  4 towns  of  Cephallcnia. 
The  tow'll  Same  or  Samos  was  situated  on  the  £. 
coast,  opposite  Ithaca,  and  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  ^mans,  B.&  189. 

Samla  (SofJa : Khaiajfa\  a town  of  Elis  in  the 
district  Triphylia,  S.  of  Olympia,  between  Lepreum 
and  the  Alpheits,  with  a citadel  called  Saniicom 
(Sa^iKdp),  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Arene. 

Samfrl^tis  (2d^iifBos:  nr.  PhiiUa),  a place  in 
Argolis,  on  the  VV.  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  oppo- 
site Mycenae. 

Sazunloni  (Samnites,  more  rarely  Samnltae,  pi.), 
a country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  on  the 
W.  by  Latium  and  Campania,  on  the  S.  by  Lucajiia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Freniani  and  Apulia.  The 
Samnites  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  who 
emigrated  from  their  countiy*  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  aud  the  Anio,  before  tho  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  settled  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Saninium.  [Sabim.]  This  country  was  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  by  Opicans, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  language 
they  adopted  ; for  we  Hnd  at  a later  time  tliat  the 
Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan.  Samnium  is  a 
country  marked  by  striking  physical  features.  Tho 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a huge  mass  of  moun- 
tains, called  at  the  present  day  the  A/afrse,  which 
stands  out  from  the  centra]  line  of  the  Apennines, 
Ihe  circumference  of  the  Matese  is  between  70 
and  80  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  is  CIKIO  feet. 
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The  '2  mo«t  important  tribes  of  the  Samnitet  were 
the  Caudini  and  Pentri,  of  whom  the  former  occu- 
pied the  S.  side,  nnd  the  Utter  the  N.  ude  of  the 
Matr>»e.  To  tlie  Caudini  belonged  the  town*  of 
Albfac,  Telesio,  and  BeneTesituni  : to  the  Pentri. 
those  of  Aesemia.  Boviaauin,  and  Sepinum.  Be- 
tides these  2 chiof  tribes,  we  find  mention  of  the 
Coraconi,  who  dwelt  N.  of  the  Pentri,  and  to  whem 
the  to>\*n  of  Auhdeua  belonged;  and  of  the  Hirpini, 
who  dwelt  Sfcl.  of  the  Caudini,  but  who  are  s(«ne- 
times  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Samnitet. 
The  Samnitet  were  distinguisived  for  their  bravery 
and  love  of  freedom.  Issuing  from  their  mountain 
fastnesse.<^  they  overran  a great  part  of  Campania  ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applyii^  to 
the  Homans  for  assistance  against  the  Somuites, 
that  war  broke  nut  between  the  2 peoples  in  B.C. 
343.  The  Homrms  found  the  Samnites  the  most 
warlike  and  formidable  enemies  whom  they  had 
yet  encountered  in  Italy;  and  the  war.  which  com- 
menced in  343.  was  continued  with  few  inter- 
ruptions for  the  space  of  53  years.  It  wot  not  till 
290,  when  all  their  bravest  troops  hod  fallen,  and 
their  coantry’  had  been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  even.' 
direction  by  the  Homan  legions,  that  the  Samnitet 
sued  for  peace  and  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  They  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of 
ii^edom;  nnd  accordingly  they  not  only  joined  the 
other  Italian  allies  in  the  war  against  Home  (90), 
but,  even  after  the  other  allies  h^  submitted,  they 
still  continued  in  arms.  The  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  Solla  gave  them  hopes  of  recovenog 
their  independenoe  ; bat  they  were  defeated  by 
Sulla  before  the  gates  of  Home  (8’2),  the  greater 
part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  the  remainder 
were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were  laid  waste, 
the  inhabitants  sold  os  slaves,  and  their  pUce  sup- 
plied by  Roman  colonists. 

S&mos  or  SiUnus  (Zdfiov : Sd^ov,  Samius : Grk. 
SatnOf  Turk.  SitMn  Jdassi)^  one  of  the  prinapol 
islands  of  the  A^ean  Sea,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
it  called  the  Icarian  Sen,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
from  which  it  is  sepaated  only  by  a nanrow  strait 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  £.  promontory 
Posidium  (C.  Cb/oana)  with  the  W.-most  spur  of 
M.  Mycaio,  Pr.Trogilium  (C7. 51  Maria).  This  strait, 
which  is  little  more  than  3-4tbi  of  a mile  wide, 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Mycalu.  The 
island  is  formed  by  a range  of  mountains  extending 
from  E.  to  W.,  whence  it  derived  its  name ; for 
Sdfioi  was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a moun- 
tain : and  the  same  root  is  seen  in  Same,  the  old 
name  of  Ccphallenia,  and  Samotbrace,  t e.  the 
Thracian  Samos.  The  circumference  of  the  island 
is  about  HO  miles.  It  was  and  is  very  fertile;  and 
some  of  its  products  are  indicated  by  its  ancient 
ii.vne«,  rhyus*.  Anthemura,  Melamphyllus  and 
CypohMia.  According  to  the  earliest  traditions, 
it  was  a chief  seat  of  iheCorians  and  Lelegcs,  and 
the  residence  of  their  first  king,  Ancaeos ; and  was 
aftt'rwards  colonised  by  Aeoliansfrom  Lesbos,  nnd 
by  loiiuns  from  Epidaiirus.  In  the  earliest  histo- 
rical records,  wi*  find  Samos  decidedly  Ionian,  and 
a powerful  membi  r of  the  Ionic  confederacy.  Thu- 
cydides tells  IIS  that  the  Samians  wi  re  the  first  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  naval  afiairs.  They  early  acquired 
such  power  at  sea  that,  besides  obtaining  poeseuioii 
of  parts  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  they  founded 
many  colonics;  atnung  which  were,  Disnnthc  and 
Perinthiis,  in  Thrace  ; Celeoderis  and  Nagidus,  in 
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Cilicia;  Cydonia,  in  Crete  ; Dicaearchia  (Puteoli), 
in  Italy:  andZancie  (Mess.*u]a),  in  ^cily.  After 
a transition  from  the  state  of  an  hemic  inuiarchy, 
through  an  aristocracy,  to  a democracy,  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  most  distinguished  of  (be 
so-called  tyrants,  Polvcratus  (u.  c.  S3J),  under 
whom  itspoiverand  splendour  reached  their  highest 
pitch,  and  Samos  would  prt>bably  have  become  the 
mistress  of  the  Aegean,  but  for  the  murder  of 
Polycrates.  At  this  period  the  Samirins  had  ex- 
tensive commercial  rvlalions  with  Egypt,  ajid  they 
obtained  from  Amasis  the  fM’ivilcge  of  a separate 
temple  at  Nancratis.  Their  commerce  extended 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  partly  through  their 
relations  with  Cyrene,  and  also  by  means  of  a 
setilement  which  they  effected  in  one  of  the  Oases, 
7 days*  journey  from  Thebes.  The  Samians  uow 
became  subject  to  tiic  Persian  empire,  under  which 
they  were  governed  by  tyrants,  w'ith  a brief  in- 
tcnal  at  the  time  of  the  louic  rx'volt,  until  the 
buttle  of  Mycole.  which  made  them  independent, 
B.  c.  479.  They  now  joined  the  Athenian  coofo- 
deracy,  of  which  they  continued  independent  mem- 
bers until  B.  c.  440,  wlico  an  opportunity  arose  for 
redtKing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  depriving 
them  of  their  fieet,  which  was  effected  by  Pericks 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  9 months'  duration. 
(For  the  details  tec  the  histories  of  Greece.)  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Samos  held  firm  to  Athens 
to  the  lost;  and,  in  the  history  of  the  latter  part  of 
that  w'or,  the  island  becomes  extremely  important 
as  the  bend-quarters  of  the  exiled  democratical 
party  of  the  Athenians.  Transferred  to  Sparta 
after  tbe  battle  of  Aegospotami,  405,  it  was  soon 
restored  to  Athens  by  ^at  of  Cnidus,  394 ; but 
went  over  to  Sparta  again  iu  390.  Soon  after,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  PersiaQa,  being  conquered 
by  the  satrap  Tigranes  ; but  it  was  recovered  by 
Timotheus  for  Athens.  In  the  Social  war,  the 
Athenians  successfully  defended  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  coniederated  Chians,  Rhodians,  and 
Byxantines,  and  placed  in  it  a body  of  2000  eJe- 
nicbi,  B.  c.  352.  After  Alexander’s  deatli,  it  was 
taken  from  the  Athenians  by  Perdiccas,  323;  but 
restored  to  them  by  Polyiperchon.  319.  In  the 
subsequent  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather 
nomiiudly  than  really  a part  of  the  Oreco-Syrian 
kingdom : we  find  it  engaged  in  a long  contest 
with  Prieoe  on  a questiou  of  boundaiy'.  which  was 
referred  to  Antiochus  II.,  and  afterwards  to  tbe 
Roman  senate.  In  the  Macedonian  war,  Samos  was 
taken  by  the  Rhodians,  then  by  Philip,  and  lastly 
by  the  Rhodians  again,  B.C.  200.  In  the  Syrian  war. 
the  Samians  took  part  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
against  Rome.  Little  further  mention  is  made  of 
Samos  till  the  time ofMithridates,  with  whom  it  took 
part  in  bis  first  war  against  Rome,  on  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  was  finally  anit<‘d  to  the  province  of 
Asia.  B.  c.  H4.  Meanwhile  it  hod  gn.‘atly  declined, 
and  during  the  war  it  had  been  W'osted  by  the 
incursions  of  piratos.  Its  prosperity  was  {lartiolly 
restored  under  the  propraetorship  uf  Q.  Cicero,  b.c. 
62,  but  still  more  by  the  residence  in  it  of  Antony 
and  (^ieopatra,  3*2,  and  afterwards  of  Octavianus, 
who  made  Samos  a free  state.  It  was  favoured  by 
Caligula,  but  was  derived  of  iU  freedom  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  it  sank  into  insiguificanco  os  early  as 
tbe  2nd  century,  although  its  departed  glory  R 
found  still  recorded,  under  ibo  emperor  Decius,  by 
the  inscription  on  its  coins,  wpwrvr  Twvtas. 

— Samoa  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  chief 
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c<?ntrp  ftf  Ionian  manners,  energiei,  luxury,  sei€tic«»  | 
and  art.  In  very  early  times,  there  was  a native 
■cliool  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Rhoe- 
ciis,  to  w'limn  tradition  ascril>ed  the  invention  of  ; 
casting  in  metal.  [UHOirirK,  T*lrcles,  THXono-  j 
Ris.j  In  the  hands  of  the  same  school  archi-  i 
tectnro  flourished  greatly;  the  Heraeuni,  one  of! 
the  finest  of  fireek  temples,  was  erected  in  a marsh, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  city  of  Samos ; and  the  city  | 
itself,  especially  under  the  government  of  Poly-  i 
crates,  was  furnished  with  other  splendid  works,  i 
among  which  was  an  aqueduct  pierced  through  a ' 
mountain.  Samian  architects  l>ecnme  &ntous  also  | 
beyond  their  owra  island ; as,  for  example,  Man-  i 
dr^es,  who  constructed  Darius's  bridge  over  the 
Bosporus.  In  painting,  the  island  produced  Calli- 
phon,  'I’heodorus,  Agatbarchus,  and  Timanthes.  j 
Its  potteiw  was  celebrated  throughout  the  ancient  ■ 
world.  In  literature,  Samos  was  made  illustrious  ; 
by  the  poets  Alius,  Choerilua,  and  Aeschrion ; by  ; 
the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and  Melissus ; and  j 
by  the  historians  Pagaeus  and  Duris. — The  capital  | 
city,  also  called  Samoa,  htood  on  the  S.  K.  side  of  { 
the  island,  opposite  Pr.  Tn>giliam,  partly  on  the  j 
shore,  am!  partly  rising  on  the  bills  behind  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a magnificent 
harbour,  and  numerous  splendid  buildings,  among 
which,  besides  the  Heracum  and  other  temples, 
the  chief  were  the  senate’house,  tha  theatre,  and  ' 
a gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros.  In  the  time  I 
of  Herrdotus,  Samos  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins  are  so  con- 
siderable as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be  traced  : there  | 
are  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  of  the 
theatre  and  aqueduct  The  Herneum  already 
mentioned,  celebtoted  at  one  of  the  beet  early 
specimens  of  the  Doric  order  of  architectiire,  and 
as  the  chief  centre  of  the  worriiip  of  Heim  among 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  stood  about  2 miles  W.  of  the 
city.  Its  erectiou  is  ascribed  to  Rhoeeas  and  his 
sons.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Penians,  but  soon  re-  ; 
built,  prubabiy  in  the  time  of  Polyerates.  This  | 
second  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  oHer,  decastyle  | 
dipteral,  346  feet  long  by  189  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  at  the  largest  temple  that  he 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  was  plundered, 
first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then 
by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  M.  Antonius.  Nothing 
is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  foundations  and  a I 
single  capital  and  base.  j 

8&mda&ta  <rd SsMidwcrra : So^toowredr,  Samoea*  | 
tensis : the  capital  of  the  province,  and  | 

afterwards  kingdom,  of  Commagenc,  in  the  N.  of  | 
Syria,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuphrates,  ; 
N.W.  of  Edeaia.  It  was  strongly  fortified  as  a I 
frontier  post  against  Osroene.  In  the  1st  century 
of  our  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Com- 
magene.  It  is  celebrated,  in  literary  history,  ns 
the  birthplace  of  Lucian,  and,  in  church  history,  ns  I 
that  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antiock,  in  the 
3rd  century.  Nothing  remains  of  it  but  a heap 
of  rotus  on  an  artificial  mound. 

8&mdthrftc§  {XuuoBpaiO)^  £p.  tj  | 

2a^d9pfjccr  ; a small  i 

island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the  ! 
mouth  of  the  Ilebros  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  was 
38  miles  distant.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  in  its  centre  a lofty 
mountain,  called  Sadoe,  from  which  Homer  says 
that  Troy  could  be  seen.  Samothrmce  bore  various 


names  in  ancient  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Melite,  Soonnesus,  Leucosia,  and  more  fre- 
quently Dardanin,  from  Dardnnus,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  m have  settled  here.  Homer 
calls  the  island  simply  Samos ; sometimes  the 
Thracian  Soiuoi,  becau.se  it  was  colonised,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  from  Samos  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Samothraco  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  [Cabiri],  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  religious  mysteries,  w'hieh  were  tome 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  ancient  world.  Their 
origin  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Pelasgians,  who 
ore  said  to  liave  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island ; and  they  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down 
to  a very  late  period.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  his  wife  Olympias  were  initiated  in  them. 
The  political  history  of  Samothrmce  is  of  Ihtlo 
importance.  The  Samothracians  fought  on  the 
side  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  ; and  at 
this  time  they  poasessed  on  the  Thracian  main- 
land a few'  places,  such  ns  Sale,  Serrhion,  Mesam- 
bria,  and  Tempyia.  In  the  time  of  the  Macrdonian 
kings,  Samothrace  appenrs  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  ncconlingly  fled 
thither  after  his  defeat  by  tbo  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna. 

Sampaiceramus,  the  name  of  a petty  prince  of 
Kmesa  in  Syria,  a nickname  given  by  Cicero  to 
Cn.  Pompeiut. 

Sanchuniathoa  ^d  to  have 

been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  Bybiius,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  eentnry  of  the 
Christian  era.  A considerable  fragment  of  the 
translation  of  Philo  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  in 
the  first  book  of  his  PraeparuHo  Etfunffelioa,  The 
most  opposite  opinions  have  been  held  hy  the 
learned  reapecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
the  work  of  Sanebuniathon ; but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  among  modern  echolars,  that  tho  w ork 
was  afofgmyof  Philo.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  sec  with 
what  object  the  forgery  was  executed.  Philo  was 
one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhe- 
merns,  that  all  the  gods  were  origim&lly  men,  who 
had  distingaished  themselves  in  ll^ir  lives  as  kings, 
\varriors,  or  benefactors  of  man,  and  became  wor- 
shipped as  divinities  after  their  death.  This  doc- 
trine Philo  applied  to  tlie  religious  system  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit  for  his  statements, 
he  pretended  tlmt  they  were  taken  from  an  an- 
cient Phoenician  writer.  Snnehuniatbon,  he  says, 
was  a native  of  Berytus,  lived  in  the  time  of  Semi- 
ramis,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of 
Berytus.  The  fragments  of  this  work  have  Wn 
published  separately  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lips.  1826. 
In  1835  a manuscript,  purporting  to  be  the  entire 
translation  of  Philo  Bybiius,  was  discovered  in  a 
convent  in  Portugal  The  Greek  text  was  pub- 
lished hy  Wagenfeld,  Bremae,  1837.  It  was  at 
first  regiu-ded  os  genuine,  bnt  is  now  universally* 
i agreed  to  hare  l>een  the  forgery  of  a later  age. 

Sanctit,  Songus,  or  Semo  Soiious,  a Roman 
divinity,  said  to  have  l>een  originally  a Sabine  god, 
and  identical  with  Hercules  and  Dius  Fidius. 
The  name,  which  is  etymologically  the  same  as 
Sanctun^  and  connected  with  &iicire,  seems  to  jus- 
tify this  belief,  and  characterises  Sancus  ns  a divi- 
nity presiding  over  oaths.  Sancus  also  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirina],  opposite  that  of 
Quirinus,  and  close  by  the  gate  which  derived  from 
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him  the  nime  of  SanquaJis  porta.  This  sanctuary 
was  the  same  as  timt  of  Dius  Fidius,  which  was 
consecrated  B.C.  4G.5  by  Sp.  Poitmnins,  but  was 
said  to  have  been  fuund<^  by  Tait^uinius  Supcrbus. 

Sandj^toottus  (2a^8pd«coTrof),  an  Indian  king 
at  the  time  of  Seleiicus  Nicator,  ruled  over  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Gangnridac  and  Prasii  on 
the  banktH)f  the  Ganges.  He  wu  a man  of  mean 
origin^  and  was  the  lender  of  a band  of  robbers, 
before  he  obtained  the  supreme  power.  In  the 
troubles  ^vhich  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
he  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of 
northern  India,  and  conquered  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  been  left  by  Alexander  in  the  Panjab. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Seleuciis,  who  did 
not  however  succeed  in  the  object  of  his  expedition  ; 
for,  in  the  peace  concluded  ^tween  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Panjab,  but  also  the  country  of  the 
Paropamisufu  Seleucus  in  return  received  500  war 
elephants.  Megasthenes  subsequently  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the 
ambassador  of  Selencus.  [Msgasthenks.]  San> 
drocottus  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Ciumdragupta 
of  the  Sanscrit  writers.  Tlie  history  of  Chandra* 
gupta  forms  the  subject  ofa  Hindu  dranu^  entitled 
Muttra  RaJcMhatu^  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  ^^scr^t  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

Sang&rlnt,  Sang&rii,  or  S&g&ris  (2a>7dpu>r, 
layyaptf^  Zdypctyos : Sakariyeh\  the  largest 
river  of  .Asia  Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its  source 
in  a mountain  called  Adoreiis,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia  and  Pbrv'gia, 
whence  it  flowed  hrst  N.  through  Galatia,  then 
W.  and  N.  through  the  N.E.  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  then  N.  through  Biihynia,  of  which  it  origi- 
nally formed  the  K.  boundary.  It  fell  at  last  into 
the  Euxine,  about  half  way  between  the  Bosporus 
and  Hemclro.  It  was  navigable  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  w’ore  the  Thym- 
brea  or  Thymbrus,  thu  Bathys,  and  the  Oallus, 
flowing  into  it  from  the  W. 

Sangia.  [Sangarius.] 

Sannio,  a name  of  the  buflbon  in  the  mimos, 
derived  from  saanuy  whence  comes  the  Italian  Zanni 
(hence  our  Zautf). 

Sannyrion  (Soywpfwv),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407,  and  onwards.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  his 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattig  and 
.\ristophancs. 

8ant5nes  or  Sant5ni,  a powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Aqtiitanica,  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean, 
N.  of  the  Garumna.  Under  the  Romans  they 
were  a free  people.  Their  chief  town  was  Me- 
diolanum. afterwards  Santones  (5<Tinfes).  Their 
country  [»roduccd  a species  of  wormwood  which 
was  much  valued. 

8a2c5rai.  [ M arcao.] 

Sapaei  (2ava?ut,  Sdiraiot),  a people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  .Mt.  I’amiaeiis,  between  the  lake  Bistonis 
and  the  coast. 

8aphar,  Sapphar,  or  Taphar  ('id<pap  or'A<pap, 
Sdv^ap,  Tdipapov.  Dhafar^  Rn«)»  cliief 

cities  of  A.mbia,  stood  on  the  S.  coast  of  -Xrabia 
Felix,  opiK>»itc  to  the  Aromata  Pr.  in  .Africa 
{C.  it nurdafuiX  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ho- 
mcriuie,  a part  of  which  tribe  b<*re  the  name  of 
Snpbatllae  or  Sapphoritae  (2a7<paprtai). 
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8&pU  (5atr»o),  a small  river  in  Gallia  Citalpiim, 
rising  in  the  .Apennines,  and  floaing  into  the 
Adriatic  S.  of  liavennn,  between  the  Po  and  the 
Atemaa 

Sap«r.  LSassamoas.] 

Sappho  (Zav^,  or,  in  her  oven  Aeolic  dialect, 
Itdwtpa),  one  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Aeolian 
school  of  lyric  poetry  (Alcaeus  being  the  other), 
was  a native  of  Mytilene,  or,  as  some  said,  of 
Eresos  in  Lesbos.  Her  Other's  name  was  Sea- 
mandroriymns,  who  died  w'hen  she  was  only  6 
years  old.  She  had  3 brothers,  Cbaraxus,  [.ariohus, 
and  Eurigius.  Cborarus  was  violently  up>braided 
by  his  sister  in  a poem,  becanse  he  became  so 
enamoured  of  the  courtezan  Rhodopis  at  Nauemtis 
in  Egypt,  as  to  ransom  her  from  slavcn.*  at  an 
immense  price.  [Charaxus.]  Sappho  was  coi>- 
temporary  with  Alcaeus,  Steaichonis,  and  Pittacus. 
That  she  was  not  only  contemporary,  but  lived  in 
friendly  intercourse,  with  Alcaeus,  is  shown  by 
existing  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the 
events  of  her  life  we  havo  no  other  information 
than  an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  and 
in  Ovid  {Her.  xv.  51),  to  her  flight  from  Mytilene 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger,  between 
G04  and  592 ; and  the  common  story  that  being  in 
love  with  Phaon,  and  finding  her  love  unrequited, 
she  leapt  down  from  the  Leucadian  rock.  This 
story  however  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
later  times.  The  name  of  Phnon  does  not  occur  in 
one  of  Sappho's  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  for  the 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a mere  metaphor, 
W'hich  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seems  to  havo 
been  a frequent  poetical  image.  At  Mytilene 
Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a female 
literary  society,  most  of  the  members  of  which  were 
her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion  and  gallantry.  Modem 
writers  linvc  indeed  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
moral  character  of  Sappho  was  free  from  all  re- 
proach ; but  it  is  impossiblo  to  read  the  fragments 
which  remain  of  her  poetry  w’ithout  being  forced 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a female,  who  could 
write  such  poetry*,  could  not  be  the  pure  and 
virtuous  woman,  which  her  modem  apologists  pre- 
tend. Of  her  poetical  genius  however  there  cannot 
be  a question.  The  ancient  winters  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  her 
poetry'.  .Already  in  her  own  age  the  recitation  of 
one  of  her  poems  so  affected  Solon,  that  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  befor*  he  died. 
Iler  lyric  poems  formed  9 books,  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  come  dovm  to  ui.  The  most  im- 
portant is  a splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  of 
which  w*e  perhaps  possess  the  whole.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fiagmenls  is  by  Neue, 
Berol,  1827. 

8anuioaa,  Sarangan  nr  es  dapdyyat^  iapAy- 
y^ist  Herod.),  a people  of  Sogdlana. 

Sar&vuE  (^ar),  a small  river  in  Gaul,  flowing 
into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank. 

8ard&&ap&ltis  (ZopSoi'diraXo)),  the  In^t  king  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  noted 
for  his  luxury*,  licentiousness  and  efTemin.ocy.  Ho 
passed  his  time  in  his  palace  unseen  by  any*  <>f  his 
subjects,  dressed  in  female  apparel,  and  surrounded 
by  concubines.  At  length  Arbaccs,  satmp  of  Me- 
dia, and  Bc!esys,  the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean 
priest*,  resolved  to  renounce  nllecrance  to  such  a 
worthless  monarch,  and  advanced  nt  tiic  head  of 
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a foimidable  army  against  Nineveh.  But  all  of  a 
sadden  the  effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxu- 
rious habits,  and  appe.'ired  an  undaunted  warrior. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  twice 
defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  worsted  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here  he 
sustained  a siege  for  two  years,  till  at  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concubines, 
and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile  which  he  had 
constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  destroyed  both 
himself  nnd  them.  The  enemies  then  obtained 
possession  of  the  city.  This  is  the  account  of  Cte- 
sias,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent 
writers  and  cbronulogists.  The  death  of  Sardana- 
palus  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  placed 
B.C.  876.  Modem  writers  however  have  shown 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  Cte&ios  is  mythical,  and 
must  not  be  received  as  a genuine  history.  The 
legend  of  Sardanapalus,  who  so  strangely  appears 
at  one  time  sunk  in  the  lowest  effeminacy,  and 
immediately  afterwards  on  heroic  warrior,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  his  being  the  same  with  the  god 
Sandon,  who  was  worshipped  exteusively  in  Asia, 
both  as  an  heroic  and  a female  divinity.  The 
account  of  Ctesias  is  also  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Herodotus  and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
Herodotus  places  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the 
Auyrians  about  710,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian 
kingdom  still  continued  to  exist,  which  was  not 
destroyed  till  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Me- 
dian king  Cyaxares,  about  G06.  Further,  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  represent  the  Assyrian 
empire  in  its  glory  in  the  8th  oentuiy'  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  daring  this  period  that 
Pu],Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Swnacherib, 
appear  as  powerful  kings  of  Auyria,  who,  not 
cemtented  with  their  previous  dominions,  subdued 
Israel,  Phoenicia,  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
In  order  to  reconcile  these  statements  with  those 
of  Ctesias,  modem  writers  have  invented  two  As- 
syrian kingdoms  at  Nineveh,  one  which  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  another 
which  was  established  after  that  event,  and  fell  on 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  But  this  is 
a purely  gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  We  have  only  records  of  one  Assyrian 
empire,  and  of  one  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Bar^misao,  a branch  of  M.  Taurus,  extending 
S.-wards  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 
as  (ar  as  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued in  the  chain  called  Climax.  It  divided  the 
district  of  Milyas  from  Pisidia  Proper. 

SardSnB  (SopS^inf),  a mountain  of  Mysia,  N.  of 
the  Hermni,  near  Cyme.  The  toivn  of  Neontichos 
was  built  on  iu  side. 

Sardi.  [SARnmiA.] 

Sardinia  (i|  or  SopSevv,  Q.  2ap8dsor, 

D.  SopSot^  A.  2op8<6 : subsequently  SopSwWo, 
2op8ai'i'a,  or  2op8f}Kla : 2op8^or,  2o^rior,  2op- 
So^rtot,  Sardiis:  5dnfor»o),  a laige  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, is  in  shape  in  the  form  of  a parallelo- 
m,  upwards  of  140  nautical  miles  in  length  from 
to  & with  an  average  breadth  of  60.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  largest  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  and  this  opinion,  though 
usually  considered  an  error,  is  now  found  to  be 
correct ; since  it  appears  by  actual  admeasurement 
that  Sardinia  is  a little  larger  than  Sicily.  Sardinia 
lies  in  almost  a central  position  between  Spain,  Qaul, 
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Italy,  and  Africa.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  Sardus,  a ion  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  island  under  the  name  of  Sardtu  jtater.  The 
Greeks  called  it  hJtnuta  (’Ixi'ooero)  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a fool,  and  Sandaliotii 
from  its  likeness  to  a sandal.  A chain 
of  mountains  nms  along  the  whole  of  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  from  N.  to  S,  occupying  about 
l-3rd  of  its  surface.  These  mountains  were  called 
by  the  ancients  Insani  Montes,  a name  which 
they  probably  derived  from  their  wild  and  la^’age 
appearance,  and  from  their  being  the  haunt  of 
numerous  robbers.  In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  of 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smaller  hills  ; but  this  part  of  the 
island  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Termus  (TVnwo)  in  the  N.,  the  Thyrsus 
(Ortsfonu)  on  the  W.  (the  largest  river  in  the 
islajid),  and  the  Flnmen  Sacrum  (6'rof)  and  the 
Soeprus  {FUmendoto)  on  the  E.  The  chief  towns 
in  the  island  were  : on  the  N.  coast,  Tibula  {PtyrU 
PoUo)  nnd  Tunis  Libyssonts ; on  the  S.  coast.  Sulci 
and  Caralii  {Cayliari)\  on  the  E.  coast,  Oibia ; and 
in  the  interior,  Cornus  ( Corneto)  nnd  Nora  (iVam). 
— - Sardinia  was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  exten- 
sively cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilised 
character  of  its  inbabitanta.  Still  the  plains  in 
the  W.  and  S.  parts  of  th^  island  produced  a great 
quantity  of  com,  of  which  a large  quantity  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year.  Among  the  products  of 
the  island  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Sar~ 
donka  kerboy  a poisonous  plant,  which  was  said 
to  produce  fatal  convulsions  in  the  person  who  ate 
of  it  These  convulsions  agitated  and  distorted 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  person  appeared  to  laogk, 
though  in  excradating  pain  ; hence  the  well-known 
ri$u$  Sardoniemt,  No  plant  possessing  these  pro- 
perties is  found  at  present  in  Sardinia ; and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  tale  may  have 
arisen  from  a piece  of  bad  etymology,  since  we  find 
mention  in  Homer  of  the  2ap8drMf  yAcsr,  which 
cannot  have  any  reference  to  Sardinia,  but  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  oofpeiy,  **  to  grin.** 
Another  of  the  principal  productions  of  Sa^inia 
was  iu  wool,  which  was  obtained  from  a breed  of 
domestic  animals  between  a sheep  and  a goat, 
called  musmonet.  The  skins  of  these  animals 
were  used  by  the  inhabitanu  as  clothes,  whence 
we  find  them  often  called  P«Uiti  and  AfaMrucati, 
Sardinia  also  contained  a Urge  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of 
which  were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a great  extent 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs ; 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured  oa 
the  W.  and  S.  coasts.  — The  population  of  Sar- 
dinia was  of  a very  mixed  kind.  To  what  race 
the  original  inhabitanU  belonged  we  arc  not  in- 
formed : but  it  appears  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhe- 
I nians,  and  (Urtbaginians  settled  in  the  island  at 
different  periods.  The  Greeks  are  also  said  to 
have  planted  c<^oniet  in  the  island,  but  this  account 
is  very  suspicious.  The  first  Greek  colony  is  said 
to  have  been  led  by  lolaus,  a son  of  Hercules  ; 
and  from  him  a tribe  in  the  island,  called  lolai 
(’IdAoot,  'loAcUioi,  *IoAa«ir),  or  Ilienms  (*IAi#7<), 
derived  their  name.  These  were  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably 
not  of  Greek,  but  Tyrrhenian  origin.  Their  name 
is  still  pr^erved  in  the  modem  town  of  lliolay  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  coast.  We  also  find  in  the 
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island  Corn,  who  had  crossod  over  from  Corsica, 
and  Balariy  who  were  probably  descrndants  of 
the  Iberian  and  Libyan  mercenanes  of  the  Car* 
thaginiana,  who  revolted  from  the  latter  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  mountains. 
At  a later  time  all  these  names  became  merged 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Sardi,  although, 
even  in  the  Homan  period,  we  still  find  mention 
of  several  tribes  in  the  island  under  distinct  names. 
The  Sardi  arc  described  ns  a rude  and  savage 
people,  addicted  to  thievery  and  lying.  — Sardinia 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  b.  c.  500, 
since  we  6nd  that  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  promised 
Darius  that  he  would  render  the  island  of  Sardo 
tributary  to  his  power.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  an  early  period,  and  continued  in 
their  possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  P^omans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  dangerous  war  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries 
in  Africa,  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  b.  c.  238. 
It  >vas  now  formed  into  a Roman  province  under 
the  government  of  a praetor  \ but  a large  portion 
of  it  was  only  nominally  subject  to  tlic  Romans ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  nuiny  years  and  numerous 
revolts,  that  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman  j 
dominion.  It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that 
so  many  Sardinians  w*ere  thrown  upon  the  slave 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb,  ^ Snrdi  ve- 
nales,*'  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless  com- 
modity. In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
in  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  were  never  completely 
subdued,  and  gave  trouble  to  the  Homans  even  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  Sardinia  continned  to  be- 
long to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  oth  century, 
when  it  was  taken  posseseioii  of  by  the  Vandals. 

Sardis  or  Sardes  (of  2dp5€tr,  Ion.  2ap$tsr,  con- 
traek‘d  : 2ap8iov,  2op8(di'3r,  Ion.  Xap6iyj»6s^ 

Sardi&Dus : SarL,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  S.  edge  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Hermus,  at  the  N.  Coot  of 
M.  Tmolos,  on  the  little  river  Pactolus,  30  stadia 
(3  geog.  miles)  S.  of  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Hermus.  On  a lofty  precipitous  rock, 
forming  an  outpoet  of  the  range  of  Tmolus,  was 
the  almost  impregnable  citadel,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  though  he 
never  mentions  the  Lydians  or  Sardis  by  name, 
speaks  of  M.  Tmolus  and  the  lake  of  Gygee. 
The  erection  of  this  citadel  was  ascribed  to  Melee, 
an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a triple  wall,  and  contaiited  the  palace  and  tren- 
snry  of  tho  Lydian  kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus, 
and  was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is 
told  by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of 
the  fortress.  Thereat  of  the  city,  which  stood  in 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was  very 
slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  burnt  down, 
hrst  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in  part  at  least, 
by  Antioehus  the  Great ; but  on  each  occasion  it 
was  restored.  For  its  history,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  see  Lydia.  Under  the 
Persian  and  Greeo-Syrian  empires,  it  was  the 
reeidonco  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise  of 
Pergamus  greatly  diminished  its  importance ; but 
under  the  Homans  it  was  still  a considerable  city, 
and  the  seat  of  a oonTentes  joridicus.  In  the 
nign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
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by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor's  aid.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  one  of  the  7 churches 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  John  ad- 
dressed the  Apocalypo  ; but  the  apostle's  language 
implies  that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  already  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.  iii.  1,  foil.).  In 
the  wars  of  the  middle  ages  tho  city  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  its  site  now  presents  one  of  tho 
most  melancholy  scenes  of  desolation  to  be  f^und 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  Though  its 
remains  extend  over  a large  surface  on  the  plain, 
they  scarcely  present  an  object  of  importance, 
except  two  or  three  Ionic  columns,  belonging  pro- 
bably to  a celebrated  temple  of  Cybele.  The 
chief  of  the  other  remains  are  those  of  a theatre, 

, stadium,  and  a building  supposed  to  be  the  senate- 
I house.  The  triple  wall  of  the  acropolis  can  still 
be  traced,  and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  are  stand- 
ing. The  necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Oyges  [Gygaecs  Lacus],  near 
which  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattos  may  still'  be  seen. 
[Alyattbs.] 

SardduA  or  Sardoniciim  Mare  (rh 
or  SapSwvtor  TriXaycs\  the  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  the  W.  and  S.  of  Sardinia,  separated 
from  the  Libyan  sea  by  a line  drawn  from  the  pro- 
montory LUyboenm  in  Sicily. 

Sarepta  or  Sarephtha  (Sdpe^da,  Sdpfwro,  2o- 
pawra  : O.  T.  Zorephath  : Stira/end^  Serpkuhi^  or 
Tzarphand)^  a city  of  Phoenicia,  about  10  milea 
S.  of  Sidon,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  Ijelonged  ; 
well  known  as  tbo  scene  of  2 miracles  of  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xvii.)  It  was  oelebiated  for  its  w’ine. 

6arg4tila  {Slnl  or  Strey,  a tributary  of  th» 
Marosch),  a river  in  Dacia,  on  which  was  situated 
the  residence  of  Decebalus, 

Sarlphi  IContei  (vd  Idpupa  opii : llasarth 
Mowiiam$\  a mountain-range  of  Central  Asia, 
separating  Margiana  on  the  N.  from  Aria  on  the 
S.,  and  forming  a W.  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
the  Indian  Cancasus,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prolongation  through  Central  Aaia  of  the  chain  of 
Anti-Taurus. 

Sannatae  or  Saurom&tM  (Sopfidrcu,  Strabo ; 
Saupo^Toi,  Herod.),  a people  of  Asia,  dwelling 
on  the  N.  £.  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Stn  of  Axoi>), 
£.  of  the  river  Tana’is  (Doa)  which  separated 
them  from  the  Scythians  of  Knrope.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Sar- 
matians  were  allied  to  the  Scythians,  and  t^poke  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  Language ; and  that 
their  origin  was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  Scy- 
thians with  Anuuons.  Strabo  also  places  the 
Souromatoo  between  the  Tona’is  and  the  Caspian  ; 
but  bo  elsewhvTe  usee  the  word  in  the  much  more 
extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  the  later  geographers.  [Sar- 
uatia]. 

Sann&tIa(^2ap^Tla:  ^Zapfidraiy  ’iavpofiarcui 
the  E.  port  of  Poland^  and  & part  of  littzsia  m 
Europe)^  a name  first  used  by  Mela  for  the  part  of 
N.  Europe  and  Asia  extending  from  the  Vistula 
{Wisla)  and  the  Sabmatici  Momtbs  on  the  W., 
which  divided  it  from  Gei7naDy,to  the  Rba  ( lV<7a) 
on  the  E.,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia ; bounded 
on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  rivers  Ister  (Zkinoie), 
Tihiscus  {Theiu)^  and  Tyras  {DniuUr\,  which 
divided  it  from  Pannonia  and  ^cla,  and,  further, 
by  the  Eiixioa,  and  beyond  it  by  M.  Caucasus, 
which  divided  it  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Al- 
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baDia ; and  extendinf^  on  the  N.  an  far  as  the  balHc 
and  the  unknown  regions  of  N.  Europt*.  The  part 
of  this  country  which  lies  in  Europe  ju^t  corresponds 
to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotua.  The  people  from  whom  ; 
the  name  of  Sarmatia  was  derived  inhabited  only 
a small  portion  of  the  country.  [SaRMATaa.] 
The  gTPAter  part  of  it  was  peopled  by  Scythian 
tribes ; but  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  iu  W.  part 
seem  to  hare  been  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Vbnedi  on  the  and  the  I^izygxs,  Uko- 

Loxasi,  and  HaMaxoBii  in  S.  Iln$tia  : the  chief 
of  the  other  tribes  W.  of  the  Tanais  were  the 
^Uauni  or  Alani  Sc>’thae,  a Scythian  people  who 
came  out  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the  central  parts 
of  Bustia.  [Alani. ] The  people  K.  of  the 

Tana'is  were  not  of  sufitcieot  importance  in  ancient 
history  to  require  specific  mention.  The  w1h)U 
connt^  was  divided  by  the  river  Tana'is  (Don) 
into  2 parts^  called  res{>ectively  Sarmatia  Eurupaea 
and  Sannatia  Asiatica  Evpwrp  and  d 

*A4ri^  XapfjMrla) ; but  it  should  be  oboerred  that, 
aooo^ing  to  the  modem  division  of  the  continent, 
the  whole  of  Sarmatia  belongs  to  Kuropu.  It 
should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Chersonesus 
Taurica  (Oimea),  though  faUing  within  the  speci- 
fied limits,  was  not  oonsidercd  as  a port  of  Sor- 
xnatia,  but  as  a separate  country. 

Sanuitiieae  Portae  (oi  Sop^ucol  wvAw  : 
Past  of  iMrid)^  the  central  pass  of  the  Caucasus, 
leading  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia.  It  was  more 
commonly  called  Chuensiae  Portae.  [Caircasus.] 
It  was  also  coiled  Caspiae  Portae,  apparently 
through  a confusion  with  the  pass  of  that  name  at 
the  li  cud  of  the  Caacasus.  [Caspiam  Portae.] 
Xlie  remains  of  on  ancient  wall  are  still  teen  in 
the  pass. 

fiarmfitloi  Montes  {rk  lap/MTuci  Spti : part 
of  the  Cktrpaikum  Mvmmksiut)^  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  Wveen  Germany 
on  the  W.  and  Sannatia  on  the  E.  ^ 

8arm&tlena  Oeea&aaaiidPontns,  SarmaticaBi 
Mare  {^XapuartKht  inc*a»>ht : Baltic)^  a great  sea, 
w*asliing  tiie  N.  coast  of  European  ^rmatia. 

Sarmixegethusa  (nr.  Voditiy^  also  called  6’ra- 
ditchu^  Ku.),  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Sargetia  {Slrtl  or  •Strey).  It  was 
subsequently  a Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
Col.  Ulpia  Trajana  Aug^  and  the  capital  of  tlio 
province  in  which  a legion  bad  its  head-quarters, 

8 am  us  (^amo),  a river  in  Campania,  flowing 
by  Nuceria,  and  falling  into  the  Siuus  PuUulauus 
near  Pompeii,  lu  course  was  changed  by  the 
great  eruptkm  of  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79.  On  its  bonks 
dwelt  a people  mmed  Sarrastes,  who  ore  said  to 
have  migiated  from  Peloponnesus. 

Sardn  : 0.  T.  Sharon),  a most  beautiful 

and  fertile  plain  of  Palestine,  extending^  along  the 
coast  N.  of  Joppa  towards  Caesarea;  celebrated 
for  its  pastures  and  its  flowera  , 

Sarfi&ioua  &nas  (2opw>'iKhr  KdA.wor,  ai»oT«ipos, 
TfAa-)oy,  and  xdrros  ; ii,  of  Egina)^  a bay  of  the 
Aega  an  sea  lying  between  Attica  and  Argolis,  and 
cozmnt^ucing  between  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
in  Att^cn  and  tlmt  of  Scyllaciuu  in  Argolis.  It 
contains  within  it  the  islands  of  Aegtna  and  Sola* 
mis.  Its  luune  was  usually  derived  from  Saron, 
king  of  Troezene,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  this  )jart  of  the  sea  while  swimming  in 
porsuit  of  a stag. 
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8arp6don  (Sopr^Swi').  1.  Son  of  Zms  and 
Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos  and  Rhad.imauthus. 
Being  involved  in  a quarrel  with  Minos  about 
Miletus,  he  took  refuge  with  Cilix,  W'hom  he  as- 
sisted against  the  Lycinns.  [Miletur.]  He  after- 
wards became  king  of  the  Lycions,  and  Zeus  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  it  generations.  ~ 2.  Sou 
of  Zeus  and  Landatnia,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Evandcr  and  Deidamio,  and  a Ixotlier  of  C'larus 
and  Theroou.  He  was  a Lycian  prince,  and  a 
grandson  of  No.  1.  In  the  Trojan  war  he  was  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  valour,  but  >vas  slain  by  Patioclua,  Apollo,  by 
the  command  of  Zeus,  cleansed  Sarpedon's  body 
from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  with  ambrosia,  and 
gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry  into  Lycia, 
there  to  be  honourably  buried. 

Sarpidon  PromoAtorinm  (Sopirr^Swri'a  &icpa : 
C.  Litton  el  Kapek)^  a promontory  of  Cilicia,  in 
long.  34^  E.,  HO  stadia  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnua  In  the  peace  between  the  Ibjmana 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  W,  boundary  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom  was  fixed  here. 

Sarpadfinlom  From,  (n  'Snpwrfiatvht  6«pa),  a 
proraoDtory  of  Thrace  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Melas  and  Erginus,  opposite  the  island  of 
Imbroa 

Sarraates.  [S.arnus.] 

Sara  (6ar),  a small  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensia  between  the  i'rum.  Ne- 
riom  and  the  Miniua. 

Saraba  (Sorsinas,  -Atis : an  ancient 

town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Sapis,  ^W.  of  Ari- 
mmum,  and  subsequently  a Roman  municipium, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  comic  poet 
Plautus. 

8anu  (6  Sopot : .^tAua),  a considerable  river 
in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia,  it  Hows  S. 
post  Comana  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where  it 
receives  a W.  branch  that  has  nui  nenrly  parallel 
to  it;  and  thence,  flowing  through  Cilicia  Cam- 
pesths  ill  A winding  course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a 
little  E.  of  the  month  of  the  Cydsos,  and  S.  £.  of 
Tarsna  Xenophon  gives  3 pleihra  (3U3  feet)  for 
its  width  at  its  mouth. 

Saso  or  Sosonia  latnla  (5ureno,  Sastemo,  Satsa  \ 

' a small  rocky  island  off  the  coast  ef  Iliyrin,  N.  of 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  much  frequented 
I by  pirates. 

I ^aplraa,  or  -i,  or  Saplres  (Sawwsipsr,  Scunrsi* 

I pof,  Sds-fipef,  2d«we<p«f),  a Scythinn  people  of 
I .(Vsia,  & of  Colchis  and  N.  of  Media,  in  an  inland 
I position  (t.  e,  in  Armenia)  according  to  Herodotus, 

' but,  according  to  others,  on  the  const  of  the 
I Euxine. 

Sastanldae,  the  name  of  a dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  a.  d.  226  to  a.  d.  651. 
1.  Arttzarzea  (the  ArdiiMr  or  Ardahlr  of  the 
Persijuu),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sos- 
saiiidoe,  reigned  a.  D.  226 — 240.  He  w*as  n son 
of  one  Babek,  an  inferior  officer,  who  wus  the  son 
of  Sassan,  perhaps  a person  of  somo  conseqtienea, 
since  his  royal  descendants  chose  to  call  theni'^lvee 
after  him.  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  army  of  Artabanns,  the  king  of  Porthio, 
was  rewarded  with  ingratitude,  and  took  revengo 
in  revolt.  He  obtained  assistance  from  several 
grandees,  and  haring  met  srith  success,  claimed 
the  throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of  the  great 
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Cyiui.  Th«  people  warmly  lupported  hii  causov 
aa  he  dcclfired  himself  the  champion  of  iho  an- 
cient Persian  religion.  In  *226  Artabanui  was 
defeated,  in  a decisite  battle  ; and  Artaxerxes 
thereupon  assumed  the  pompous,  but  national  title 
of  “ King  of  Kings."  One  of  his  first  legi&IatWc 
acts  ifTAs  the  restoration  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.  The  reigning 
branch  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidoe  was  exterminated, 
but  some  collateral  branches  were  suffered  to  live 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Persian  grandees, 
who,  along  with  the  Magi,  formed  a sort  of  senate. 
Having  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  at 
home,  Artaxerxes  demanded  from  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  the  immediate  cession  of  all 
those  portions  of  the  Uoman  empire  that  had  be- 
longed to  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes, 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Asia,  as  w*ell  as  Egypt.  An  immed.ate  war  be- 
tween the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
After  a severe  contest,  peace  was  restored,  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237,  each  nation 
retaining  the  possessions  which  they  held  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  —2.  Sapor  I.  (Sba- 
por),  the  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  1., 
reigned  240 — 27 3.  He  carried  on  war  first  against 
Gordian,  and  afterwards  against  Valerian.  The 
latter  emperor  was  defeated  by  Sapor,  taken  pri* 
■oner,  and  kept  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Afier  the  capture  of  Valerian,  Sapor 
conquered  Syria,  destroyed  Antioch,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  passes  iu  the  Taurus, 
laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and  took  Caesarea.  HU 
further  progreM  was  stopt  by  Odenathui  and  Zo- 
nobia,  who  drove  the  king  back  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  founded  a new  empire,  over  which 
they  ruled  at  Palmyra.  In  his  reign  lived  the 
celebrated  Maui,  who,  endeavouring  to  amalgamate 
the  Christian  and  Zoroastrian  religions,  gave  rise 
to  the  famous  sect  of  the  Maiiichaeaiis,  who  spread 
over  the  whole  East,  exposing  themselves  to  most 
sanguinary  persecutions  from  l>oih  Christians  and 
fire-worshippers.  ~ 3.  Honnisdaa  L (Hormtta), 
son  of  the  preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  died  274.  Yaraiiai  or  Vararanes  L 
(Bahrain  or  BaKaram),  son  of  Hormisdas  I., 
cigned  274 — 277.  He  carried  on  onprofitable 

wars  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  waa 
involved  in  a contest  with  Aurelian,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  attended  with  any  serious  results  on 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aurelian  in  273. 
In  his  reign  the  celebrated  Mani  was  put  to  death. 
—•5.  Varanes  IL  (Bahrain),  son  of  Varanes  I., 
reigned  277 — 294.  He  wns  defeated  by  Carus, 
who  took  both  Selencia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  bis 
dominions  were  only  saved  from  further  conquests 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Carus  (2B3).»6.  Ya- 
ranas  IIL  (Bahrain),  elder  son  of  Varanes  II., 
died  after  a reign  of  8 months,  294.^7.  Karaes 
(Harti),  younger  son  of  Varanes  11.,  reigned  294 
■ — 303.  He  carried  on  a formidable  war  against  the 
emperor  Diocletian.  The  Roman  army  was  com- 
manded by  Galcrius  Caesar,  who  in  the  first  cam- 
paign (29G)  sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.  In  the 
second  campaign  Narses  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a peace  with  the 
Romans,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Diocletian  Meso- 
potamia, five  small  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris^ 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent  Median 
districts,  and  the  supremacy  over  llMria,  the  kings 
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of  which  were  henceforth  under  the  protection  of 
Rome.  In  303  Narses  abdicated  in  favour  of  iiis 
son.  and  died  soon  afterwards.  — 8.  Hormisdas  U. 
(Hormu),  son  of  Narses,  reigned  305^310. 
During  his  reign  nothing  of  importance  happened 
regarding  Rome.  «9.  Sapor  IL  PoBtumos  (8ha- 
pur),  son  of  Hormisdas  II.,  was  bom  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  was  crowned  iu  bis  mother's 
womb,  the  Magi  placing  the  diadem  with  great 
solemnity  upon  the  body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned 
310 — 30 1.  His  reign  was  signalised  by  a cruel 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  carried  on  war 
for  many  years  against  Constantius  II.  and  his 
successors.  The  armies  of  Constantius  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  ; Julian,  as  is  related  elsewhere 
[JuLlANt'sJ.  perished  in  battle;  and  the  war  was 
at  length  brought  to  a conclusion  by  Jovian  ceding 
to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris, and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibis,  Singara,  Ac. 
Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to  their  ^te;  and 
were  completely  reduced  by  Sapor  in  365,  and  the 
following  year.  Sapor  has  been  sumamed  the 
Great,  and  no  Persian  king  had  ever  caused  such 
terror  to  Rome  as  this  monarch.  ^ 10.  Arta- 
xerxes  H.  (Ardisbir),  the  successor  of  Sapor  II., 
reigned  381 — 385.  He  was  a prince  of  royal 
blo^,  blit  was  not  a son  of  Sapor.  ~ IL  Sapor  UI. 
(Shapur),  reigned  385 — 390.  He  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Theodosius  the  Great,  with  splendid 
presents,  which  was  returned  by  a Greek  embassy 
headed  by  Stilicho  going  to  Persia.  Owing  to 
these  diplomatic  transactioni,  an  arrangement  u*as 
made  in  384,  according  to  which  Armenia  and 
Iberia  recovered  their  independence.  « 18.  Ya- 
ranof  lY.  (Bahrain),  reigned  a.d.  390 — 404,  or 
perhaps  not  so  long.  Ho  was  the  brother  of 
Sapor  111.,  and  founded  Kermanshah,  still  a 
fiourisbing  town.  13.  YesdigerdL  (Ye^ijird), 
sumamed  Ulathim,  or  the  Sinner,  son  or  brother 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  404 — 4*20  or  421.  He 
was  qp  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
who  is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  guardian 
of  his  infant  son  and  successor,  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  He  concluded  a peace  with  Arcadius 
for  100  years.  14.  Yaranei  Y.  (Bahiam),  son 
of  Yesdigerd  I.,  sumamed  Goi'r,  or  the  Wild 
Afis,*'  on  account  of  his  passion  for  the  chase  of 
that  animal,  reigned  420  or  421 — 448.  He  per- 
secuted his  Christian  subjects  with  such  severity 
that  thousands  of  them  took  refuge  within  the 
Roman  dominions.  He  carried  on  war  with  Theo- 
dosius, which  was  terminated  by  a peace  for  100 
years,  which  peace  lasted  till  the  I2th  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasias.  During  the 
Utter  part  of  his  reign  Varanes  carried  on  wars 
against  the  Huni,  Turks,  and  Indians,  in  which 
he.  is  said  to  hare  achieved  those  valorous  deeds 
for  whkh  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a fa- 
vourite hero  in  Persian  poetry.  He  wns  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  a deep  well  together  with  hit 
horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose  again 
from  the  fathomless  pit.  <»15.  Tttidigerd  IL.  son 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  448^458.  The  perse* 
cutions  against  the  Christians  were  renewed  by 
him  with  unheard  of  cruelty.  His  relations  with 
Rome  were  peaceful.  ~ 16.  Hormisdss  in.  (Hor- 
mos),  and  17.  PerosM  (FirofS),  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, cUimed  the  succession,  and  rose  in  arms 
against  each  other.  Peroses  gained  the  throne  by 
the  assistance  of  the  White  Huns,  against  whom 
he  turned  his  sword  in  after  years.  He  perished 
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in  a great  battle  with  them  in  484,  together  with 
all  of  hU  Kint  except  Pallaa  and  Cobles.  — 18. 
Fallas  (Pallash),  who  reigned  484 — 488.  had  to 
content  the  throne  with  C'obadet.  He  perished  in 
a Itattle  with  his  brother  Cobades  in  488.>»19. 
Cobades  (Kobad),  reigned  488—^98,  and  again 
6Ul  or  .S02 — 531.  The  years  from  498  till  502 
were  filled  up  by  the  short  reign  of,  20.  Zaznes 
(Jamaspei).  The  latter  wu  the  brother  of  Co 
bades.  whom  he  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  By 
to  the  Huns,  sritli  whoae  assistance  Cobades  re> 
covered  his  throne  about  502.  He  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  emperor  Anastasias ; but 
in  consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  preriousiy 
been  his  auxiliaries,  turning  their  ams  against 
him,  he  made  peace  with  Anastasius  in  505,  on 
receiving  11,000  pounds  of  gold  as  an  indemnity. 
He  also  restored  Mesopotamia  and  his  other  con- 
quests to  the  Koraans,  being  uitable  to  maintain 
his  authority  there  on  account  of  the  protracted 
war  with  the  Huns.  About  this  time  the  Romans 
constructed  the  fortress  of  Dara,  the  strongest  bul- 
wark against  Persia,  and  situated  in  the  very  face 
of  Ctesipbon.  The  war  with  Constantinople  wras 
renewed  in  521,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justin  I.  — 21.  Cbosroea  I.(Khoam  or  Kbosrew), 
sumnmed  Ntshirwan,  or  the  generous  mind,” 
reigned  531 — 579.  He  carried  on  several  wars 
against  the  Homans.  The  first  war  was  finished 
in  532  or  533,  Justinian  having  purchased  pco<J^ 
by  on  annual  tribute  of  440,000  pieces  of 
One  of  the  conditions  of  Chosroes  was,  tlmt  7 
Greek,  but  Pagan,  philosophers  who  had  resided 
tome  time  at  the  Persian  court,  should  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  Roman  empire  without  being  subject 
to  the  imperial  laws  against  Pagans.  The  2nd 
war  lasted  from  540  to  561.  Peace  w*as  concluded 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  annual 
tribute  of  40,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  receiving  in 
return  the  cession  of  the  Persian  claims  upon  Colchis 
and  Laxica.  The  third  war  broke  out  in  571,  in  the 
reign  of  Justin  II.,  but  Chosroes  died  before  it 
was  concluded.  Cboeroet  was  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  of  Persia.  In  his  protracted  wars  with  the 
Komojts  he  disputed  the  field  with  the  conquerors 
of  Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  those  very  generals, 
Tiberius  and  Msurictus,  who  brought  Persia  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  but  a few  years  after  bis  death. 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Red 
iSca,  and  Urge  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps  a 
porrion  of  eastern  Europe,  recognised  him  fur  a 
time  as  their  sovereign.  He  received  embaMiea 
and  presents  from  the  remotest  kings  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  His  internal  govemmont  was  despotic  and 
cniel,  hot  of  that  firm  description  which  pleases 
Orientals,  so  that  he  still  lives  in  the  memory  of 
the  Persians  as  a model  of  justice.  He  provided 
for  all  the  wants  of  his  subjects;  and  agriculture, 
trade,  and  learning  were  equally  protect^  by  him. 
He  caused  the  ^st  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian 
works  to  be  t ran  sis  ted  into  Persian.  — 22.  Hor- 
Tniiitaa  IV.  (Homos),  son  of  CbosToet,  reigned 
579 — 590.  Ha  continued  the  war  with  the  Ro* 
mans,  which  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his 
Utber,  but  was  defeated  successively  by  Msiiricius 
and  HcmcHus.  Hormisdas  was  deprived  of  his 
sight,  and  lubsequenlly  to  death  by  the  Per- 
sian aristocracy.  — 23.  varanes  VI.  (Bahrain) 
Sbabin,  a myal  prince,  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Hormisdas,  and  reigned  590 — 591.  Un- 
able to  nmimnin  the  throne  against  Chosroes,  who 
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was  supported  by  the  emperor  Mauricius,  he  fled 
to  the  Turks.  — 24.  Chosroes  Ii;  (Khosru)  Pur- 
wil,  reigned  590  or  591—628.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hormisdas  IV.,  and  recovered  his  father's  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Msnriciiit.  After 
the  murder  of  Mauricius,  Chosroes  declared  war 
against  the  tyrant  Phocas,  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  In  several  successive  campaigns 
he  conquered  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  campatChal- 
cedon,oppositeCoiistantinople.  At  length Heraclius 
saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  in  a 
series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only  recovered  the 
rovinces  which  the  Romans  had  lost,  but  carried 
is  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian- 
empire.  Dome  dow'n  by  his  misfortunes,  and  worn 
out  by  age  and  fatigue,  Chosroes  resolved,  in  628, 
to  abdicate  in  kvour  of  his  An  Merdaxa ; but  Shir*  > 
weh,  or  Siroes,Tis  eldest  son,  anticipated  hit  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a band  of  conspimtors  seh^ 
upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him,  and 
putshim  to  dei^  Tho  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  6 3^rs  toOj|[ong.  No  Persian  king 
lived  in  Ach  splendour  as^Chosrocs ; and  however 
fabulous  the  Kastcni  accounts  respecting  his  mag- 
nifioesipG  may  be,  they  are  true  in  the  main,  as  is 
attested  by  the  Western  writers.  — 25.  SiroOB 
(Shirweh),  reigned  only  8 months,  628.  He  eon- 
Auded  peace  w*ith  the  emperor  Heraclius.  Tho 
mumcrottt  captives  were  refeton  j on  both  sides. 
Siroes  also  restored  the  holy  cross  which  had  been 
taken  at  the.  conmiest  of  Jerusalem^  — 26.  Arta- 
ztrxes  IU.  (Ardiahir),  the  infant  son  of  Siroes, 
was  mur^wd  a few  days  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  | He  w’o^the  last  male  Sassanid.  After 
him  ^he ' tbrond^us  disputed  by  a host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who  had 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they  were 
hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity,  — 'fhe  last 
king  was  Tesdigerd  nL,  who  w A defeated  and 
slain  in  651  by  Ksleb,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
Abu-Bckr.  Persia  now  became  a Mohammedan 
country. 

SassfUa,  a town  in  I.Atiam,  belcrnging  to  the 
territory  of  Tiber. 

8&tiCla  (vd  BdroAo,  d SordAa),  a considerable 
town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Armenia  Minor,  important 
as  the  key  of  the  mountain  poMet  into  Pontus. 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  4 roads  lending  to 
places  on  the  Euxine,  a little  N.  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  a vaUey  surrounded  mountains,  325  Roman 
miles  from  Caesarea  in  (^ppadocia,  and  1 35  from 
Trapesua  Under  tho  later  Homan  empire,  it 
was  the  station  of  the  15th  legion.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  abave  indications,  its  site  has  not  yet  been 
idenlifled  with  certainty. 

Sdtarchae,  a Scytbmn  tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonesui. 

8&tXdUa  (Saticulanns),  a town  of  SamDium, 
situated  upon  a mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Cbjorxo.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  and  colonised  B.C.  313. 

8atnI5lB  {Xarvidtii : 7iu/a),  a river  in  the  S. 
of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowing  W. 
into  the  Aewiin  N.  of  Prom.  Lectum,  between 
Larissa  and  Hamaxitiii. 

Satrlcnin  (Satricanui : Oosa^  di  C<mca),  a town 
in  Latium,  near  Antium,  to  the  territory  of  which 
it  belonged.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Sdtilrae  Faint  (iUzyo  di  Poo/a),  a Uko  or  manb 
X X 8 
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in  T^tium,  formod  br  ihn  rirer  NtTuphaeus,  and 
near  the  promontory  Cirwinm. 

S&tfinum  or  Satnredum  (Satuny,  a town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy  near  Tarentum^  celebrated  for  iu 
hor»«i.  (Hor.  ScU.  i.  6.  59.) 

8atimia.  l.Anancient  name  ofitaly [Italia]. 
— 8.  (Satiiminni:  .Sa/imifa),  formerly  called  Au- 
rinia,  an  ancient  to\>n  of  Ktruria,  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  the  Pelaasrians,  was  eitnated  in 
the  territory  of  Calctra,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Cosa,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  the  Roman*,  b.  c,  1 83.  The  ancient 
town  was  mther  more  than  2 miles  in  ciraiit,  and 
there  are  still  remains  of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

SatumlUQS  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
a general  of  V'alerian,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. Disgusted  by  the  debauchery  of  Oallie- 
nus,  he  accepted  the  soldier*  tho  title  of 

emperor,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the  troops, 
who  could  not  endure  the  stemess  of  his  discipline. 
The  cniintry,  however,  in  which  these  events  took 
place,  is  not  mentioned. a native  of  Onul, 
and  an  able  officer,  was  appointed  by  Aurelian 
commander  of  the  Eastern  irontier,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of 
l*rohus.  He  was  eventually  slain  by  tho  soldiers 
of  Probus,  althoiirh  the  emperor  would  willingly 
have  spared  bis  life. 

Siitaniinns,  L.  AntSnIas,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  the  ndgu  of  Domitian,  raised  a re- 
bellion against  that  emperor,  a.  D.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus, 
the  general  of  Domitian. 

Batomlims,  X.  Appuleitis,  the  celebrated  de- 
magogue,  tras  quaestor,  B.C.  104,  and  tribune 
of  the  plei«  for  the  first  time,  102.  He  entered 
into  a close  alliance  with  Mnrius  and  his  friends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  {x»pularity.  He  became  a 
candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  2nd  time,  100. 
At  the  same  time  Glaucia,  who  next  to  Satuminus 
was  the  greatest  demagogue  of  the  day,  offered 
himself  ns  a candidate  for  the  praelorship,  and 
Marius  for  the  consulship.  Marius  and  Glaucia 
carried  their  elections ; but  A.  Nonius,  a partiian 
of  the  aristocracy,  was  chosen  tribune  instead  of  , 
Satuminus-  Nonius,  however,  was  murdered  on  j 
the  same  evening  by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia 
and  Satuminus  ; and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, Satuminus  was  chosen  to  fill  np  the  vacancy. 
As  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate, 
he  brought  forw’ard  an  agrarian  law,  which  led 
to  the  Ij-inishment  of  Meullus  Numidiais,  as  is 
related  elM'whcrc.  [Mitbllus,  No.  10.]  Satur- 
ninus  proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a Lex  Frumentaria,  and  a law  for  founding  new 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
following  year,  Satuminus  obtained  the  tribunate 
for  the  third  time,  and  along  with  him  there  was 
chosen  A certain  Equitius,  a runaway  slave,  who 
pretended  to  be  a son  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Glaucia 
^vas  at  the  same  time  a candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship ; the  two  other  candidates  were  M.  Antonius 
ami  C.  Memniius.  The  election  of  M.  Antonius 
was  certain,  and  the  struggle  lay  between  Glauda 
and  Memmins.  As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to 
carry  his  election,  Satuminus  and  Glaucia  hired 
some  ruffians  who  murderetl  him  openly  in  tl»e 
comitia.  This  Inst  act  produced  a etrtnpletc  reaction 
against  Satuminus  and  las  .associates.  The  senate 
declared  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  tho 


consuls  to  put  them  down  by  force.  Marius  was 
unwilling  to  act  against  his  friends,  but  he  had  no 
nlt'^mative,  and  his  backwardness  was  compensated 
by  the  seal  of  others.  Driven  out  of  the  forum, 
Satuminus,  Glaucia,  and  the  quaestor  Saufeiua 
took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  partisans  of  the 
senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  Capitol 
with  water.  Unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  they 
stirrendered  to  Marhia  The  latter  did  all  be 
could  to  save  their  lives:  m soon  as  they  descended 
fmm  the  Capitol,  he  placed  them  for  security  in 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  but  the  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles 
of  the  senate-house,  and  pelted  them  with  the  tiles 
till  they  died.  The  senate  ^ve  their  sanction  to 
I these  proceedings  by  rewarding  with  the  citixen- 
I ship  a slave  of  the  name  of  Scaeva,  who  claimed 
I the  honour  of  having  killed  Satuminua  Nearly 
I 40  years  after  these  events,  the  tribune  T.  La- 
I biemis  accused  an  aged  senator  Kabirius,  of  havinn 
I been  the  murderer  of  Satnmmua  An  occoum  m 
I this  trial  is  given  elsewhere,  [RABiRiua.] 

d&tiraliiuf,  Clautiut,  a jurist  from  whose 
Liber  Hirtr/u/tiru  de  Poeni$  Papanorum  there  is  a 
I single  excerpt  in  the  Digest.  He  was  praetor 
I under  Antoninus  Pius. 

I Sfitun^TU,  FompSius,  a oorrtemponiTy  of  the 
' younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  hitter  as  a dis- 
I trngniiihed  orator,  historian,  and  poet.  Several  of 
j Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Satuminus,  C.  Sentilus.  1.  Propraetor  of  Ma- 
' cedonia  during  the  Social  war,  and  probably  for 
some  tmie  afterwards.  He  defeated  the  Thracians, 
) who  had  in^'aded  his  province.  9.  One  of  the 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  who  deserted  Sex. 

< Pompeiiis  in  n.  c.  35,  and  passed  oi«r  to  Octavmn. 
He  was  consul  in  1 9,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Syria.  Three  sons  of  Sa- 
tuminus accompanied  him  as  legati  to  Syria,  and 
were  present  with  their  father  at  the  trial  of 
Herod's  sons  at  Berytus  in  B.  c.  6. 

SStumlnus,  VenulMiu,  a Roman  jurist,  is 
said  to  hare  been  a pupil  of  Papinianus,  and  a 
contiliarius  of  Alexander  Scvenia  There  are  71 
excerpts  from  his  WTitings  in  the  Digest. 

I BaturalQi,  that  is,  a son  of  ^^tu^nas,  and 
accordingly  used  as  a surname  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pinto.  For  the  same  reason  the  name  of  Sa- 
tttmia  is  given  both  to  Jnno  and  Vesta. 

Satnrnns,  a mythical  king  of  Italy  to  whom 
\m»  ascribed  the  introduction  of  ogriculnire  and 
the  habits  of  civilised  life  in  genoraL  The  name 
is  connected  with  the  verb  sero,  sect,  $atum.  The 
Rom.ons  invariably  identified  Satumus  with  the 
I Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made  tho  fomier  the 
father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  Juno,  &c. 
[Cronos]  ; but  there  is  in  reality  no  resemblance 
between  the  attributes  of  the  two  deities,  except 
that  both  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  di- 
vinitici  in  their  respective  countries  The  resera- 
blancc  is  much  stronger  between  Demeter  and 
Saturn,  for  all  that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their 
Dcmeter  is  ascribed  by  the  Italians  to  Saturn. 
Satnmus,  then,  deriving  his  name  firom  sowing,  is 
justly  called  the  introducer  of  civilisation  and  social 
order,  both  of  which  are  inseparably  connected 
nath  agriculture.  His  reign  is  conceived  for  tho 
same  reason  to  have  been  rile  golden  age  of  Italy, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Aborigines,  his  subjects. 
As  agricultural  industry  is  the  source  of  wealth 
and  plenty,  hit  wife  was  Ops,  the  representative 
of  plenty.  The  stoty  ran  that  the  god  came  to 
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Italy,  in  thq  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  be  was 
hospitably  received,  and  that  be  formed  a setUe- 
nent  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Saturnian  hill.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  there  stood 
in  aftertimes  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Saturn  then 
taught  the  people  agrienltnre,  anppresaed  their 
aavage  mode  of  life,  and  introdneed  among  them 
oivUiaation  and  morality.  The  result  was  that  the 
whole  country  was  called  Satomia  or  the  land  of 
plenty'.  Saturn  was  suddenly  removed  from  earth 
to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  wherenpon  Janus  erected 
an  altar  to  Mm  in  the  fonun.  It  is  further  related 
that  Lntinm  received  its  name  (from  lako)  from 
this  disappearance  of  Saturn,  who  for  the  same 
reason  was  regarded  by  some  as  a divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  Respecting  the  festival  solemnised 
by  the  Romans  in  hemour  of  Saturn,  see  Did.  of 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Satumalki,  The  statue  of  Satamns 
was  iiollow  and  tilled  with  oil,  probably  to  denote 
the  fertility'  of  Lotium  in  olives ; in  his  band  he 
held  a crooked  pruning  knife,  and  his  feet  were 
surrounded  with  a woollen  riband.  In  the  pedi> 
ment  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  were  seen  two  figures  | 
resembling  Tritons,  with  horns,  and  whose  lower  j 
extremities  grew  out  of  the  gfnmnd  ; the  temple 
itself  was  used  as  the  treMury  of  the  state,  and  I 
many  laws  also  were  deposited  in  it. 

8&tjhl  (SdrvpM),  the  name  of  a class  of  beings 
in  Greek  mythology,  who  ore  inseperably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  represent 
the  luxuriant  vital  powers  of  nature.  Hdmer  does  | 
not  mention  the  SatyTs.  Hesiod  deKiibes  them 
AS  a race  good  for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work. 
They  nre  commonly  said  to  be  the  tons  of 
Hermes  and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The 
iwtyrs  are  represented  witb  bristly  hair,  the  nose 
round  and  somewhat  tamed  upw*ards,  the  cars 
pointed  at  the  top  like  those  of  annuals,  with  2 
small  horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a tail  like  that  of  a horse  or  goat  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  different 
stages  of  life ; the  older  ones  were  commonly  called 
SUeni,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed  Satyrisci. 
The  Satyrs  are  always  described  os  fond  of  wine, 
(whence  they  oftete  appear  either  with  a cup  or  a 
thyrsus  in  their  hand),  and  of  every  kind  of 
sensual  pleasure,  whence  they  are  seen  sleeping, 
playing  musical  inslnimcnts,  or  ongj^ed  in  volup- 
tuous dances  with  nymphs.  Like  all  the  gods 
dwelling  in  forests  and  tieldfs  they  were  greatly 
dreaded  by  mortals.  Later  wriufs,  especially  the 
Roman  poets,  confound  the  Satyrs  uith  the  Italian 
Faunt,  and  accordingly  represent  them  with  larger 
boms  and  goats'  feet,  although  originally  they 
were  quite  dii^tinct  kinds  of  lieiiigs.  Satyrs  usually 
appear  with  flutes,  the  thyrsus,  syrinx,  the  shep- 
herd's staft.  cups  or  bugs  filled  with  wine  ; they  are 
dresse<I  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths 
of  vine,  ivy  or  fir.  Representations  of  them  are 
still  very  numerous,  but  the  most  celebrated  in 
antiquity  was  the  Sa^  of  Pnxiteles  at  Athcml 

Satj^nis  (Sdrppos).  1.  I.  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a sou  of  Bpartacos  I.,  and  reigned  a c.  407  or 
406-303.  He  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Athens.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Thendosia 
in  393.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leucon.^ 
2.  n.,  king  of  Bosporus,  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Paerisades  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  311,  but 
reigned  only  9 months.~8.  A distinguished  comic 
actor  at  Athena,  is  said  to  have  given  instructions 
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to  Demosthenes  in  the  art  of  giving  full  effect  to 
his  speeches  by  appropriate  action.  4.  A dis- 
tinguished Peripatetic  philosopher  and  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philo|iator,  if 
not  later.  He  wrote  a collection  of  biographies, 
among  which  were  lives  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writers. 
«*5.  A physician  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
who  wrote  some  works,  which  are  no  longer 
extant 

SauconiuL.  [Arab.] 

Sauieias.  1.  C.,  quaestor  b.  c.  1 00,  was  one  of 
the  partisant  of  Saturninut,  took  refuge  with  him 
in  the  capitol,  and  was  slain  along  with  his  leader, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  snrrender  to  Marins.*^ 
2.  L.,  a Roman  eques,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Attiens,  and  a warm  admirer  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  He  had  very  valuable  property  in 
Italy,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  triumvirs,  but 
was  restored  to  him  through  the  exertions  of 
Anicus. 

8anl6d  ParthatmisR  (SavAc^  Ilapdavrioa), 
the  later  capital  of  Parthia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nisaeo.  Its  site  is  not  known. 

SanrdiQ&taa.  [Sarmatas.] 

Sauxdin&taa  (Sovpo^drns),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most  part  known 
only  fnnn  their  coins.  AVe  find  kings  of  this  naiAe 
reigning  over  Bosporus  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Constantine. 

Sarvarrlo,  F.  Sulpidui.  L Consul  b.  c.  304, 
when  be  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Bamnites. 
He  was  censor  in  229  with  Bempronius  Bophus, 
his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  their 
censorship  2 new  tribes  W'ere  formed,  the  Aniensis 
and  Terentino.— 2.  Bon  of  the  preceding,  consul 
279  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  corozuimded,  with  his 
colleague,  against  Pyrrhus. 

8av5  a river  in  Campania,  which  fiows 

into  the  sea  S.  of  Sinaesaa. 

Skvua  (.Save  or  .Sow),  a navigable  tributary  of 
the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Camic  Alps,  forma 
first  the  boundary  between  Noricum  and  Italy, 
and  afterwards  between  Pannonia  and  Illyria, 
falls  into  the  Danube  near  Singidunum. 

Saxa,  BemcQut,  a native  of  Celtibcrin,  w*as  ori- 
ginally one  of  Caesar's  common  soldiers.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  after  Caesar's  death 
in  this  year  he  took  an  active  part  in  supporting 
the  friends  of  his  murdered  patron.  He  served 
under  M.  Antonius  in  the  siege  of  Mutina,  and 
subsequently  under  both  Antonius  and  Octavianito 
in  their  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony 
to  the  East,  and  was  made  by  the  latter  governor 
of  Syria.  Here  he  was  defeated  by  the  younger 
Labienus  and  the  Parlhiani,  and  was  slain  in  tha 
flight  after  the  battle  (40). 

Saxa,  CL  Yoconlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.  c. 
169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was  sup- 
port^ by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  favour, 
when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  Respecting  this 
lex,  see  Diet  of  Antiq,  s.  r. 

Saxa  Rubra.  [Rvbra  Baxa.] 

Saxonea,  a powerful  people  in  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  S.  port  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonesus,  between  the  rivers  Albis  and  Chalusua 
(T'/wro),  contequently  in  the  modem  Holstein. 
They  ore  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
since  these  writers  appear  to  have  comprehended 
all  the  iobabitonu  of  the  Cimbric  Cbenonama 
/X  X 4 
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under  the  general  name  of  Cimbri.  The  Saxones 
fir»t  occur  in  hiitorj’  in  a.  d.  2B6,  when  they  are 
mentioned  a«  brave  and  akilful  aoilon,  who  often 
joint'd  the  Chauci  in  piratical  expeditions  against 
the  cooAt  of  GauL  The  Saxones  afterwards  appear 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  confederacy  of  Gemuin 
peoples,  who  became  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eventually  occtipied  the 
country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe, 
and  tlic  German  ocean.  A portion  of  the  Saxons, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Angli,  led  by  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  conqtiercd  Briton,  os  is  well  known,  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The  Romans  never 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  Saxons. 

Scaeva,  Caaalua,  a centurion  iu  Caesar's  army, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  He 
survived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Oiesar,  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

6caav6la,  (%.  Cemdlna,  a Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  are  307  excerpts  from  him  in  the  Digest. 

Scaevdla,  Xuclus.  1.  C.,  the  hero  of  a cele> 
brated  story  in  eariy  Roman  history.  When  King 
Porsenna  was  blockading  Rome,  C.  Mucius,  a 
young  roan  of  the  patrician  class,  resolved  to  rid 
nis  country  of  the  invader.  He  went  out  of  the 
city,  with  a dagger  hid  beneath  his  dress,  and 
approached  the  place  where  Porsenna  was  sitting, 
with  a secretary  by  his  side,  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  style  os  the  king  himself.  Mistaking  the 
secretary  for  the  king,  Mucius  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  He  w’as  seised  by  the  king's  guards,  and 
brought  before  the  royal  seat,  when  he  declared 
his  name,  and  . his  design  to  kill  the  king  himself^ 
and  told  him  that  there  were  many  more  Homans 
ready  to  attempt  his  life.  The  king  in  his  passion 
und  alarm  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his  vague 
threats,  upon  which  Mucius  thrust  his  right  band 
into  a hre  which  was  already  lighted  for  a sacri* 
iice,  and  held  it  there  without  flinching.  The  king, 
who  was  amazed  at  his  firmness,  ordered  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  hade  him  go  asvay 
free  and  uninjured.  To  make  some  return  to  the 
king  for  his  generous  behaviour,  Mucius  told  him 
that  there  were  300  of  tlie  first  youths  of  Rome 
who  had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  attempt, 
and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
turn  came.  Mucius  received  the  name  of  Scac- 
vola,  or  left-handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand.  Porsenna  being  alarmed 
for  his  life,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  so 
many  desperate  men,  made  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  Romans,  and  evacuated  the  territory.  The 
patricians  gave  Mucius  a tract  of  land  beyond 
the  'Tiber,  which  a*as  thenceforth  called  Afitcia 
2‘rata.  The  Mucius  of  this  story  was  a patrician  ; 
hut  the  Mucii  of  the  historical  period  were  ple- 
beians. *2.  Q.,  praetor  B.C.  215,  had  Sardinia 
for  his  prtiviiice,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  3 
yean.  He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  and  died  209. 
•■>3.  Q.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  179, 
with  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174.«»4. 
P.,  brother  of  No.  3,  w’as  pnictor  with  hit  brother 
179,  and  consul  175.  In  his  consulship  he  gained 
a victor}'  over  the  Ligurians. » 6.  P.,  probably  son 
of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  l4l  ; pmetor 
uriiamit  13U;  and  consul  133,  the  year  in  which 
Tib.  Gnurclius  lost  bis  life.  In  131  he  succeeded 
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his  brother  Muciaims  [MucUNua]  os  Pontifex 
Maximus.  Scaevola  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Ju$  Poni^icium.  He  was 
' famed  for  hit  skill  in  playing  at  boll,  ns  well  as  at 
the  game  called  Duod(*cim  ^ripta.  His  fame  as  a 
lawyer  is  recorded  by  Cicero  in  several  get. 
There  is  no  excerpt  fri>m  his  writings  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  cited  several  times  by  the  jurists 
whose  works  were  usei  for  that  compilation. » 6. 

called  the  AuauH,  was  ton  of  No.  3,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  C.  Laelius,  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  128,  plebeian  aedile  125,  and  os  praetor  was 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  121,  the  year 
in  which  C.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.  He  was  prose- 
cuted after  bis  return  from  his  province  for  tho 
offence  of  Repetundae,  in  120,  by  T.  Albucius,  but 
was  acquitted.  He  was  consul  1 17.  He  lived  at 
least  to  the  tribunate  of  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  88. 
Cicero,  who  was  bom  lOG,  informs  us,  that  atler  he 
had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  his  father  took  him  U 
Scaevola,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that  he 
kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  profit 
by  his  remarks.  After  his  death  Cicero  became  a 
bearer  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex.  The 
Augur  was  distinguished  for  bis  knowledge  of  the 
law  ; but  none  of  bis  writings  are  recorded. — Mucia, 
the  Augur's  daughter,  married  L*  Licinios  Crassua, 
the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  with  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus;  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Q.  Mucius,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  treatise  tie  Oratore^  is  not  the  pontifex  and 
the  colleague  of  Crassus,  hut  the  Augur,  the  father- 
ill-law  of  Crassus.  He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  IaicUus  stre  (U  Amuitia  (c.  1),  and  in  the 
de  HrjHtlMca  (L  12).«7.  (^,  Pontipsx  Maxi- 
si  uh,  was  son  of  No.  5,  and  is  quoted  by  Cicero  na 
an  example  of  a son  who  aim^  at  excellence  in 
that  which  had  given  his  father  distinction.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  106,  curule  aedile  in 
104,  and  consul  95,  with  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator,  as  his  colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scae- 
vola was  the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  in  which  capacity  be  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  people  who  were  under  his  government. 
Subsequently  he  was  made  pontifex  maximus,  by 
which  title  he  is  often  distinguished  from  Q.  Mu- 
cius the  Augur,  lie  lost  his  life  in  the  consulship 
of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Cn.  Papiriits  Carbo 
(82),  having  been  proscribed  by  the  Marmn  party, 
from  wliidi  we  niuy  conclude  that  he  belonged  to 
Sulla's  party.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
The  virtues  of  Scaevola  are  recorded  by  Cicero, 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  Augur,  berame  an 
ntteiidant  (auditor)  of  the  pontifex.  The  purity  of 
Ids  moral  character,  his  exalted  notions  of  equity 
and  fair  dealing,  his  abilities  os  an  administrator, 
an  orator,  and  a jurist,  place  him  among  the  first  of 
the  illustrious  men  of  all  ages  and  countries.  He 
was,  siiys  Cicero,  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists,  and 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.  Q.  Scae- 
vola the  pontifex  is  the  first  Homan  to  whom  we 
can  attribute  a scientific  and  systematic  handling 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accomplished  in  a work 
in  18  books.  He  also  wrote  a Ltber  Sin^larii 
Tcpl  a work  on  Definitions,  or  perhaps,  rather, 
short  rules  of  law,  from  which  there  are  4 ex- 
cerpts in  the  Digest.  This  is  thf  oldest  work  from 
which  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  and 
even  these  may  have  been  taken  at  second  hand. 

Boal&bi^  fjiauturem)^  a town  iu  Lusiiauia,  on 
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the  roftd  from  Olitipo  to  Kmerita  and  Bracara,  alio 
a Roman  colony  with  the  lumame  Praetidium  Ju- 
liuro,  and  the  teat  of  one  of  the  3 Conrentua 
Juridici  of  the  prorince.  The  town  ia  erroneoatly 
called  ScaUbiscua  by  Ptolemy. 

ScaldU  {S('keldt\  an  important  river  in  the  N. 
of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the  ocean,  but  which 
Caesar  erroneously  makH  a tributary  of  the  Mosa. 
Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Tuhnd'U  or  Tabullas^  w'hich 
name  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  form  of  T<Aml  or  Talmla. 

Sc&mander  (Sird/4ar3pot).  1.  A river  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  Segesta.  8.  The  celebrated  river  of  the 
Troad.  [Tro^b.]  As  a mythological  personage, 
the  river-god  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods. 
His  contest  with  Achilles  is  described  by  Homer 
(//.  xxi.  136,  folL). 

Scamandrinf  (2«ra^o(e3pMf).  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Tmy  called 
Astyanax,  because  his  father  was  the  protector  of 
the  city  of  Troy. 

Scambdnldae  a demus  in  Attica, 

between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Leontis. 

Scampa  (2«rd^ira : Skumbi  or  /seom/n),  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Greek  Illyria,  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
between  Clodiana  and  Lyebnidus. 

Scandte  (2«rd«^cia),  a port-town  on  the  E.  tide 
of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  harbour  of  the 
town  of  Cytbera,  from  which  it  was  10 stadia  distant 

Soandu  or  Scandinavia,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Even  the  later  Romans  had  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  They  tuppos^  it  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  to  bare  been  composed 
of  several  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scandiae.  Of 
these  the  largest  bore  especially  the  name  of 
Scandia  or  S>nndinavia,  by  which  the  modem 
Sweden  was  undoubtedly  indicated.  This  country 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hilleviones,  of  W'hom  the 
Suiones  and  Sitones  appear  to  have  been  tribes. 

BcandUa  (Seamdoie),  a small  island  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  Peparethos  and  Scyrot. 

Scaat^t  Silva,  a wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  probably  the  Aquae  Scontiae  mentioned  by 

Rliny. 

S^pte  HfU  (2xairr^  ffAi;),  also  called,  but 
less  c<UTectly,  Scaptccyle  (SicaimTo^Xi^),  a small 
town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  opposite  the  island  of 
Tbasoa  It  contained  celebrat^  gold  mines,  which 
were  originally  worked  by  the  Thastans.  Thucy- 
dides, who  had  tome  proper^  in  these  mines,  re- 
tired to  this  place  after  bis  banishment  from  Athens, 
and  here  arranged  the  materials  for  his  histor}’. 

SOAptla  (Smptieniis  or  Scaptius),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  which  gave  its  name  to  a Roman 
tribe,  but  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 

ScapQla,  F.  Oltonni,  succeeded  A*  Plautius  as 
governor  of  Britain,  about  a.  d.  50.  He  defeated 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Silorei,  took  prisoner 
their  king  Caractacus,  and  sent  him  in  elfins  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  success  he  received 
the  insignia  of  a triumph,  but  died  soon  afterwards 
in  the  province. 

Scarabaatla  {OfdtnbtrrffX  a town  in  Pannonia 
Superior  on  the  road  from  Vindobona  to  Poetovin, 
and  a municipium  with  the  surname  Flavia  Au- 
gusta. 

8card5na  (SxapSwra  or  2<(dp8wr).  1.  (Skar- 
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dona  or  Skardin)^  the  chief  town  of  Libumia  in 
Illyria  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titius,  1'2  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  seat  of  a Conventun  Juridicui. 
»2.  (Ar6e),  a small  island  oiT  the  coast  of  Li- 
bumia,  also  colled  Arba,  which  was  the  nnme  of 
its  principal  town. 

Scardna  or  Scordna  Mona  (ri  ’Xnapiov  SposX  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

SearphS,  Searpbea  or  Soarpkla  (SKdpfi;, 

la,  Birop^ia : Sicop^cev,  Znap^it^  2aap- 
^lov,  Sicdp^iof ),  a town  of  the  Kpicncmidii  Locri, 
10  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads  united 
leading  through  Thermopylae.  It  possessed  a 
harbour  on  the  coast,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boagrius. 

Scarponna  (Ckarpei^X  ^ Gallia  Bel- 

gibi  on  the  Mosella,  and  on  the  road  from  Tullum 
to  Divodunim. 

Scato  or  Cato,  Vettlua,  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  B.C.  90.  He  defeated 
the  consuls,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
in  2 successive  battles.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  own  slave 
as  he  was  being  dragged  before  the  Roman  general, 
being  thus  delivered  from  the  ignominy  and  punish- 
ment that  awaited  him. 

Scaumi,  AemiUtui.  L K.,  raised  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  was  Iram  in  b.  c.  1G3.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  his  patrician  dcKent,  had 
been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carr)*  on  the 
trade  of  a coal-merchant,  and  left  his  son  a very 
slender  patrimony.  The  Utter  hod  thought  at 
first  of  cairying  on  the  trade  of  a money-lender; 
but  he  fimUIy  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
•tody  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honours  of  the  state.  He  likewise  sen’cd  in  the 
army,  where  be  appears  to  have  gained  some  di^ 
tinctioD.  He  was  curulc  aedile  in  123.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  115,  when  he  carried  on 
war  with  success  agmnst  several  of  the  Alpine 
tribes.  In  1 12  he  was  sent  at  the  bead  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Jugtutha;  and  in  111  he  accompanied 
the  consul  L.  Calpumiut  Bestia,  as  one  of  his 
legates,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
dian  king  bestow  ed  Urge  sums  of  money  upon  both 
Bestia  and  Scaurui,  in  consecpiencc  of  w hich  the 
consul  granted  the  king  most  favourable  terms  of 
peace.  This  disgraceful  transaction  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  at  Rome;  and  C.  Mamilius, 
tbe  tribune  of  the  plebs,  110,  brought  forward  a 
bill,  by  which  an  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted 
against  all  those  who  had  received  brilies  from 
Jugurtha.  Although  Scaurus  hod  been  one  of  the 
most  guilty,  such  w’os  hit  influence  in  the  state 
that  he  contrived  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three 
quaesitores,  who  were  elected  under  the  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  But 
though  he  thus  secured  himself^  he  was  unable  to 
save  any  of  his  accomplices.  BestU  and  many 
others  w’ere  condemnc<L  In  109,  Scaurus  was 
censor  with  M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  bis  consulship 
he  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  constructed 
the  Aemilian  rnad,  which  ran  by  Pisae  and  Luna 
as  far  as  Dertona.  In  107,  he  was  elected  consul 
a second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Tigurini. 
In  the  struggles  between  the  aristocratical  and 
popular  parties,  Scaurus  wnis  always  a warm  sup- 
porter of  the  former.  He  w*as  several  times  ac- 
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tased  of  difiorent  ofTenoea,  chiefly  by  hit  private 
enemiei ; but  such  wae  his  influence  in  the  slate, 
that  he  was  alunys  acquitted.  He  died  about  8P. 
By  his  wife  Caecilia  Sraums  had  three  children,  2 
sons  mentioned  below,  and  a daughter  Aemilia, 
first  married  to  M*.  Olabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  subsequently  the  triumvir.  — 2.  M.,  eldest 
son  of  the  {Receding,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator 
Sulln,  whom  his  mother  Caecilia  manied  after  the 
death  of  his  &ther.  In  the  third  Mithridatic  war 
he  served  under  Pompey  as  quaestor.  The  latter 
sent  him  to  Damascus  with  an  army,  and  from 
thence  he  marched  into  Judaea,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  the  lm)tbers  Hyreanus  and  Ariato- 
bulus.  Scaurus  was  left  by  Pompey  in  the  com- 
nand  of  Syria  with  two  legions.  During  his 
government  of  Syria  he  made  a predatory  incursion 
into  Arabia  Petraea,  but  withdrew  on  the  pay- 
ment of  300  talents  by  Arctas,  tho  king  of  the 
country.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  58,  when  he 
celebrated  the  puUic  games  with  extraordinary 
splendour.  The  temporary  theatre  which  he  built 
accommodated  80,000  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  360  pillars  deco- 
rated the  stage,  arranged  in  3 stories,  of  which  the 
lowest  %vas  made  of  white  marble,  tho  middle  one 
of  gloss,  and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  com> 
bats  of  wild  lieasts  were  equally  astonishing.  150 
panthers  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  5 cro- 
codiles and  a hippopotamus  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  at  liome.  In  56  he  \vas  praetor,  and  in  the 
following  year  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  plundered  without  mere}*.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Home  he  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  repc- 
tiindae.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
and  othf>rs,  and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his 
guilL  He  was  accused  again  in  52,  under  Poni- 
pey’s  new  law  against  ambitns,  and  was  con- 
demned. He  married  Mucia,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  be  bad  , 
one  son  [No.  4].*— 8.  Younger  son  of  No.  1,  | 
fought  under  the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulua,  against  | 
the  Cinibri  at  the  Atheiis,  and  baring  fled  from 
the  field,  was  indignantly  commanded  by  his  father 
not  to  come  into  his  presence;  w’hereupoa  the 
youth  put  an  end  to  his  life.— >4.  H.,  son  of  No. 
2,  and  Mucia,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  tri- 
umvir, and  coasequOntly  the  half-brother  of  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  accomponied  the  latter  into  Asia, 
after  the  defeat  of  bis  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed 
him  into  the  liands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonius, 
in  35.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  be  fell  into  the 
power  of  Octavian,  and  escaped  death,  to  which  he 
had  l>een  sentenced,  only  through  tho  interceasion 
of  his  mother,  Mucia.«8.  Mamercus,  sou  of 
No.  5.  was  a distinguished  orator  and  poet,  but  of 
a dissolute  character,  lie  was  a member  of  the 
senate  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Til>erius, 
A.  D.  14,  when  he  offended  this  suspicious  emperor 
by  some  remarks  which  he  mode  in  the  senate. 
Being  accused  of  majestos  in  34,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Scaoroa,  K.  AoraUna,  consul  suffcctus  n.  a 
lUU,  was  3 years  afterwards  consular  legate  in 
Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

Soaitrua,  (Ih  TerentXna,  a celebrated  gmrama- 
rian  who  flourished  under  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  whose  son  was  one  of  the  precepiers  of  the 
emperor  V^orua  He  was  the  author  of  an  Ar$ 
OnuHnKdica  and  of  coaunentaries  upon  Plautus, 
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I \*irgil,  and  the  An  Poctita  of  Horace,  which  ore 
* known  to  us  from  a few  scattered  notices  only,  for 
the  tract  entitled  Q.  7>re»/u  Scauri  de  Orikograpkia 
ad  I'kemum  included  in  the  ^ Orammalicae  Latinsa 
Auctorcs  Antiqui**  of  Putschius  (Haunov.  1605), 
is  not  believed  to  be  a genuine  p^uction  of  this 
Scaurua. 

Soeler&tus  Campus.  [Roma,  p.  650,  a.] 

Scenae  i.  e.  the  ienU)^  a town  of  Meao- 

potfunia,  on  the  borders  of  Babylonia,  on  a canal 
of  the  Euphrates,  25  days'  journey  below  Zeugma. 
It  belonged  to  the  Scbnitab,  and  waa  evidratly 
only  a collection  of  tents  or  huts. 

BoealtM  (S«ir**iT04,  i.  e.  dwUen  m ieni$)y  the 
general  name  used  by  the  Oroeks  for  the  Bedawee 
(Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta.  It  was  also 
applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Africa,  who  likewise 
lived  in  tents. 

Soeptis  prob.  EAi-UpAi,  or  JEsIs- 

Skup«he^  Ru.),  on  ancient  city  in  the  interior  of 
the  Trood,  S.  £.  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mounuins 
of  Ida.  Its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Anti- 
gonus  to  Alexandria ; but  being  permitted  by  Ly- 
simachtts  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  built  a 
now  city,  called  v*a  and  the  remains  of  the 
old  town  were  then  called  noXoio'ic^r.  Scepsis 
is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  place  where 
certain  MSS-  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  were 
buried,  to  prevent  their  tiSDsfcieoce  to  Pergamua. 
When  dug  up  again,  they  were  found  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  this  couditim 
they  w'ere  removed  by  Sulla  to  Athens.  The 
philosopher  Metrodorus  and  the  grammarian  De- 
metrius were  natives  of  Scepsia 

Soerdilaidas,  or  Scerdiloddus  {^tpBiXatSas  or 
SxepStXcuSor),  kii^  of  Illyria,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a son  of  Pleuratns,  and  younger  brother  of 
Agron,  boUi  of  them  kings  uf  that  country.  After 
the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Tcuta  (a.a  2*20),  ho 
probably  succoeded  to  a portion  of  her  dominiona, 
but  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  till  after  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Pinnes.  He  carried  on  war 
for  some  years  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  thus  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Homans.  Be 
, probably  diod  about  205,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pleuratus. 

i Sohhdiua  (2xf8u>5).  1.  Son  of  Ip^itus  and 
llippolytc,  commanded  the  Phocions  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Kpistrophus. 
He  was  slain  by  Hector,  and  hb  remains  were 
carried  from  Troy  to  Antiq\Ta  in  Pliocis.  •—2.  Son 
of  Perimedes,  likewise  a Pbocian  who  was  killed 
at  Troy  by  Hector. 

I Schera  (Scherinus),  a toHm  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily  h)  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island. 

Soheria.  [Phakacbs.] 

Schoenus  a town  of 

Boeotia,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Antbedon. 

Schoeufrs  (2xou/oos  -ovs^os)  1.  A harbour  of 
Corinth,  N.  of  Cenebreao,  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus.-- 2.  A place  in  tbo  interior  of  Ar- 
cadia near  Motbydriuin. 

Soi&thUf  (Sxfaflor : Saidflios : Sidaiko)^  a small 
island  in  the  Aegacan  sea,  N.  of  Eul>oea  and  £. 
of  the  Alagnesian  coast  of  Thessaly,  untb  a town 
of  the  tame  name  upon  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
I originally  colonised  by  Pelasgions  from  Tbnute. 

' It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  since  the  Persian 
, and  Grecian  fleets  were  stationed  near  iu  coasts. 
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It  Buliftoquently  b«caiDe  one  of  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  but  attained  auch  little  prosperity  that  it 
only  had  to  pay  the  small  tribute  of  200  drachmae 
yearly.  Its  chief  town  was  deetre^'cd  by  tlie  hut 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  a lator  time  it  was 
restored  by  Antonins  to  the  Athenians.  Sciathus 
produced  good  wine. 

Scidms  (SirtSpor)^  a place  in  the  S.  of  Italy  of 
uncertain  site,  in  which  soroe  of  the  Sybarites 
settled  after  the  destraction  of  their  own  city. 

Scillds  (XatAAovs  •oDrras : 

Xoi^(os),  a town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Triphylia, 
on  the  river  Selinus,  20  stadia  S.  of  Olympia.  It 
ivas  destroyc'd  by  the  Eleans  in  the  war  which 
they  carried  on  against  the  Pisoeana,  whose  cause 
had  been  espnus^  by.  the  inhabitants  of  Scillua 
The  I^edaemonians  subsequently  took  possession 
of  tlie  territory  of  Scillus  ; and,  although  the 
Eleans  still  laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to 
Xenophon  after  his  banishro«it  from  Athens. 
Xenophon  resided  at  this  place  during  the  re> 
maimier  of  his  life,  and  erected  here  a sonctoary 
to  Artemis,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Scingom&goS}  a small  place  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cottius, 
W.  of  Segusio,  at  the  pass  across  the  Alps. 

8cione  {Stumrr} : SciwraTos,  the 

chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
leno,  on  the  const.  It  is  Stiid  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pelicnians  of  Achaia,  who  settled 
here  after  their  return  from  Troy.  It  revolted 
from  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
was  retaken  by  Cleon  ; wfaercupon  all  tbe  men 
were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  town  given  to  the  Plataeans. 

Smpio,  the  name  of  ao  illtutrioos  patrician  hunily 
of  the  Comciia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies 
a stick  or  staff,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
founder  of  tbe  family,  because  be  served  as  a staff 
in  directing  his  blind  fiitber.  This  family  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Home,  and  to  them 
she  was  more  indebted  than  to  any  others  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  frmily*tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the 
Appia  Via,  about  400  paces  within  the  modem 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  Tbe  inscriptions  and  other 
curiosities  arc  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pto-Cle- 
mentino,  at  Rome.  •— * L P.  Cornelias  ftoipio,  ma- 
gister  equitum,  B.  a 306,  and  consular  tribiine  395, 
and  394.— 2.  L.<kam.  Seipdo.  consul  350.— 3w  P. 
Gont.  Beipie  Barbatna,  consul  328,  and  dictator, 
30G.  He  was  also  pontiff  mazizinis.^4.L.  Ootm. 
Sdpio  Barbatna,  consui  298,  when  be  carried  on 
war  against  the  Etmscans,  and  defeated  them  near 
Volaterrae.  He  also  served  under  the  consuls  m 
297,  295,  and  293  against  the  Sonutites.  This 
Scipio  was  tbe  great  great^gnind£ither  of  the  con> 
queror  of  HannibaL  The  genealogy  of  the  family 
can  be  traced  with  more  certainty  this  time.— 
5.  On.  Corn.  Scipio  Anna,  son  of  No.  4,  was  consnl 
260,  in  the  1st  Punic  u*ar.  In  an  attempt  upon 
the  Liparaean  islands,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with 
17  ships.  He  probably  recovered  his  liberty  when 
Hegulus  invaded  Africa ; for  bo  was  consul  a 2nd 
time  in  254.  In  this  year  he  and  his  odleogue  A. 
AUlius  C'alatinus  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and  took 
the  town  of  Poaormaa  — 6.  L.  Com.  Soipio,  also 
SOD  of  No.  4,  was  coustil  259.  He  drove  tbe  Car- 
thaginians out  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  defeating 
Hamio,  the  Cortbaginiao  commander.  He  w*as 
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censor  in  258.-7.  P.  Com.  Scipio  Aaina,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  221,  and  carried  on  war,  with 
his  colleague  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  ngainst  the  Istri. 
who  were  subdued  by  tbe  consuls.  He  is  mentioned 
Acain  in  211,  when  be  recommended  that  the  senate 
should  recall  all  the  generals  and  armies  from  Itah>' 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Hannih^ 
was  inarching  upon  the  city.— 8.  P.  Com.  Scipio, 
son  of  No.  6.  was  consul,  with  Ti.  Sempronitu 
Longus,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  the  2nd  Punic 
War.  He  sailed  with  an  army  to  Gaul,  in  order  to 
encounter  Hannibal  before  crossing  the  Alps  ; but 
hading  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  tbe  Rhone,  and 
had  got  tbe  start  of  him  by  a 3 days'  march,  he 
resolved  to  sail  bock  to  Italy,  and  await  Hannibal's 
arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Hut  as  the  Romans  had 
an  onny  of  25,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Oaul,  under 
tbe  coimnand  of  2 praetors,  Scipio  sent  into  Spain 
the  army  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  tinder 
the  command  of  his  brother  Cn.  Scipio.  On  his 
return  to  Italy,  Scipio  took  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  hastened  to  meet 
Hannibal.  An  engagement  took  place  between 
tbe  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  2 armies. 
The  Konious  were  defeated  ; the  consul  himself 
received  a severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  tbe  courage  of  his  yoimg  son,  Publius, 
tbe  future  conqueror  of  Hannil>al.  Scipio  now 
retreated  acroM  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also, 
first  took  up  his  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  subsc- 
qncntly  withdrew  to. the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia,  where  be  was  joined  by  tbe  other 
consul,  Semprouins  Longtis.  The  latter  resolved 
upon  a battle,  in  opposition  to  tbe  advice  of  his 
colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  In  the  following 
year  217,  Scipio,  whose  imperiun  bad  been  pro- 
longed, croaaed  over  into  Spain.  He  and  his 
brother  Cneius  conthmed  in  Spain  till  their  death 
in  21 1 ; but  the  history  of  their  campoigns,  though 
important  in  their  results,  is  full  of  confusions  and 
contradictions.  They  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy,  and  they  frit  themselves  so  strong  by 
tbe  beginning  of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross 
the  Ibenu,  and  to  make  a vigorDiu  eflfort  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  They  accordingly 
divided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeated  and 
shun  in  battle  by  the  CarthaginianaM^S.  Cn.  Com. 
Scipio  Calms,  son  of  No.  6,  and  brother  of  No.  S, 
was  coDsul  222,  with  M.  Claudios  Marcellos,  la 
conjonction  with  his  colleague  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Intubrians.  In  218  he  carried  on  war 
as  the  legato  of  hit  brother  Publius  for  8 yean  ia 
Spain,  as  has  been  related  above.  —10.  F.  Com. 
Soipio  Africanus  Major,  son  of  No.  8.  w'as  bom 
in  234.  He  was  nnqnestiunably  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  and  be  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  His 
enthusmstic  mind  led  him  to  be!ie%*c  that  be  was 
a special  favourite  of  the  gods  ; and  he  never 
engaged  in  any  public  or  private  business  without 
first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  sat  some  time 
alone,  enjoying  c<Nnmunication  from  the  gods.  For 
all  he  proposed  or  executed  ha  alleged  the  divine 
approval;  and  the  Roman  people  gave  credit  to  bis 
assertions,  and  regarded  him  as  a being  almost 
superior  to  tbe  common  race  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Scipio  believed  himself  in  the  divine 
revelations,  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  and  the  extraordinary  success  which 
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nttendcd  all  his  cntcq)riscs  mnat  have  deepened 
this  belief.  He  is  tint  mentioned  in  218  at  the 
battle  of  the  Ticinus,  when  he  saved  the  life  of  his 
father  as  has  been  already  related.  He  fought  at 
Cannae  two  years  afterward  (216),  when  he  wtis 
already  a tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  w*as  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  He  n*as  chosen  along  mth  Appius  Claudios 
to  command  the  Domains  of  the  army,  which  had 
taken  reftiirc  at  Canusium ; and  it  was  owing  to 
his  youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind,  that 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving 
Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  had  already 
gained  the  favour  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  was  elected  acdilc  in  212,  although  he 
had  not  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  In  210, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle  in  Spain, 
the  Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of  a 
proconsul.  Rut  when  the  people  assembled  to 
elect  a proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  experience 
ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a command.  At 
length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely  24,  offered 
himself  as  a candidate,  and  was  chosen  with  en- 
thusiasm to  take  the  command.  His  success  in 
Spain  was  striking  and  rapid.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign (210)  he  took  the  important  city  of  Clarthago 
Nova,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  3 years  he 
drove  the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and 
became  master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  fUJed 
the  office  of  praetor,  and  was  only  80  years  of  age. 
He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  at  once  to  Africa, 
and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at  the  gates  of 
Carthage ; but  the  oldest  members  of  the  senate, 
and  among  them  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  opposed  his 
project,  partly  through  timidity  and  partly  through 
jealonsy  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  All  that  Scipio 
could  obtain  was  the  province  of  Sicily,  with  per- 
mission to  cross  over  to  Africa;  but  the  senate 
refused  him  an  army,  thus  making  the  permission 
of  no  practical  use.  But  the  allies  had  a tnier 
view  of  the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman 
senate;  and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers 
flocked  to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  hero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  enlist 
volunteers ; and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  with 
an  army  and  a fleet  contrary  to  the  expectations 
and  even  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  all  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  be  crossed 
over  to  the  latter  country  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Success  again  attended  his  arms. 
The  Carthaginians  and  their  ally  Syphax  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  former 
were  compelled  to  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as 
the  only  hope  of  saving  their  country.  The  long 
strngglu  between  the  2 peoples  was  at  length 
brought  to  a close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the 
city  of  Zama  on  the  iDth  of  October,  2U2,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a decisive  and  brilliant  victory  over 
Hannibal.  Carthage  had  no  alternative  but  sub- 
mission ; but  the  final  treaty  was  not  concluded 
till  the  following  3’car  (201).  Scipio  returned  to 
Italy  in  201,  and  enUTcd  Rome  in  triumph.  He 
was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm,  and  the 
surname  of  Africanus  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  people  wished  to  make  him  consul  and  die- 
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tutor  for  life,  and  to  erect  his  statue  in  the  coroitia, 
the  rostra,  the  curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol,  but 
he  prudently  declined  all  these  invidious  dis- 
tinctions. As  he  did  not  choose  to  usurp  the  su- 
preme power,  and  as  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  dislike  to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  took 
no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  Aelius 
Pnetus,  and  consul  a second  time  in  194  with  Ti. 
Sempronius  I^ngns.  In  193,  he  was  one  of  the 
3 commissioners  who  were  gent  to  Africa  to  me- 
diate between  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  at  w'hose 
court  Hannibal  wia  then  residing.  The  tale  mns 
that  he  had  there  an  interview  with  the  great  Car- 
thaginian, who  declared  him  the  greatest  general 
that  ever  lived.  The  compliment  was  paid  in  a 
manner  the  most  flattering  to  Scipio.  The  latter 
had  asked,  **  Who  was  the  grt'atest  genera!  ? ** 
“Alexander  the  Great,”  was  Hannibal's  reply. 
“ Who  was  the  second  P “ Pyrrhus."  “ Who. 
the  third  ?"  “ Myself,"  replied  the  Carthaginian. 
“ What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  you  had 
conquered  roeP"  asked  Scipio,  in  astonishment. 
“ I should  then  have  placed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  other  ge^ 
neiids." — In  190  Africanus  served  as  legate 
under  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war  against  An- 
tiochus the  Great  Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
and  his  brother  Lucius  were  accused  of  having 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  monarch 
off  too  leniently,  and  of  having  appropriated  to 
their  own  use  part  of  the  money  which  bad  been 
paid  by  AnUochus  to  the  Roman  state.  The  de- 
tails of  the  accusation  are  related  with  such  dis- 
crepancies by  the  ancient  authorities,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  true 
history  of  the  affiiir,  or  the  year  in  which  it  oc- 
curred. It  appears,  however,  that  there  were 
two  disUnct  prosecutions,  and  the  following  ia 
perhaps  the  most  probable  history  of  the  transac- 
tion. In  187,  2 tribunes  of  the  people  of  the 
name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato  and  the  other 
enemies  of  the  Scipios,  requir^  L.  Scipio  to  render 
an  account  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  he 
had  received  from  Antiochus.  L.  Scipio  accord- 
ingly  prepared  his  accounts,  but  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  delivering  them  op,  the  proud  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  indignantly  snatched  them  out  of  his 
hands,  and  tore  them  up  in  pieces  before  the  senate. 
But  this  haughty  conduct  appears  to  have  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression,  and  his  brother,  when 
brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  w'oa 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a heavy 
fine.  The  tribune  C.  Minucius  Augurinus  ordered 
him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and  there  detained  till 
the  money  was  paid  ; whereupon  Africanus  rea- 
cued  bis  brother  from  the  hands  of  the  tribune's 
officer.  The  contest  would  probably  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  results  had  not  Tib.  Gracchus, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  tribune,  and  then 
tribune  himself,  had  the  prudence  to  release  Lu- 
cius from  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  The 
successful  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Lucius  em- 
boldened bis  enemies  to  bring  the  great  .\fricanus 
himself  before  the  people.  His  accuser  was  M. 
Naevius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  and  the  accu- 
sation was  brought  in  185.  When  the  trial  camo 
on,  and  Africanus  was  summoned,  be  proudly*  re- 
miuded  the  people  that  this  was  the  anniversary 
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of  the  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at 
Zamn,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks  to  the 
immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  that  they  would 
mnt  the  Roman  state  other  citizi-ns  like  himself. 
&ipio  struck  a chord  which  'vibrated  on  every 
heart,  and  was  followed  by  m)wds  to  the  Ca* 
pitol.  Having  thus  set  nil  the  laws  at  defiance, 
Scipio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at  Liternum.  The  tribunes 
wished  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but  Oracchus 
wisely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop.  Scipio  never 
returned  to  Rome.  He  passed  his  remaining  days 
in  the  cnltivation  of  his  estate  at  Litemum;  and 
at  his  death  is  said  to  have  requested  that  his 
body  miglit  be  buried  there,  and  not  in  his  un* 
grateful  countiy.  The  year  of  his  death  is  equally 
uncertain  ; but  he  probably  died  in  1U3.  l^ipio 
married  Acmilia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Acmilius 
Paulus,  who  fell  at  the  batUe  of  Cannae,  and  by 
her  he  had  4 children,  2 sons  [Nos.  12,  13],  and 
2 daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  P.  Scipio 
Nasica  Corculum  [No.  17.],  and  the  younger  Tib. 
Oracchus,  and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes.  [Corn«lia.]>*U.  L.  Com. 
Bcipio  Aaiatiotu,  also  called  Asiagenef  or  Asia* 
gentis,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the  brother  of 
the  great  Africanus.  He  served  under  hit  brother 
in  Spain  ; was  pmetor  in  193,  when  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Sicily  ; and  consul  in  190,  with  C.Lae- 
lius.  The  senate  had  not  much  confidence  in  his 
abilities,  and  it  was  only  through  the  oifer  of  his 
brother  Africanus  to  accompany  him  as  a legate 
that  he  obtained  the  province  of  Greece  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Antiochus.  He  de- 
feated Amiochus  at  Mt.  Sipylus,  in  190,  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  aa- 
tamed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  Ine  history  of 
his  accusation  and  condemnation  has  been  already 
related  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  was  a can- 
didate for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
who  deprived  Asiaticus  of  his  horse  at  the  review 
of  the  equites.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  even  as 
late  as  this  time  an  eques  did  not  forfeit  his  horse 
by  becoming  a senator.  12.  P.  Com.  Scipio 
i^eanos,  elder  son  of  the  great  Africanus,  was 
prevented  by  his  weak  health  from  taking  any  part 
in  public  a^irs.  Cicero  praises  his  orotinnculae 
and  his  Greek  history,  and  remarks  that,  with  the 
greatness  of  his  father's  mind  he  possessed  a larger 
amount  of  learning.  He  had  no  ton  of  his  own, 
but  adopted  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  [see 
below.  No.  15].  ^IS.  L.  or  On.  Com  Soiplo 
AfricaxkUt,  younger  ion  of  the  great  Africanus. 
He  accompanied  his  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scipio 
was  a degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  and 
only  obtained  the  praetorsbip,  in  174,  through 
Cic«rciu9,  who  had  been  a Kriba  of  his  father, 
giving  way  to  him.  In  the  same  year  ha  was  ex- 
Mlled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors. « 14.  L. 
Com  Boiplo  Asiatieua,  a descendant  of  Na  11, 
belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  and  was  consul  83 
with  C.  Norbanus.  In  this  year  Sulla  returned 
to  Italy : Scipio  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and 
taken  prisoner  in  his  camp  along  with  nis  son 
Lucius,  but  was  dismissed  by  Sulla  uninjured. 
He  was,  however,  included  in  the  proscription  in 
the  following  year  (82),  whereupon  he  iled  to 
Massilia,  and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  his 
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life.  His  daughter  was  married  to  P.  Sestius. 
*15.  P.  Com.  Scipio  AemilianoB  Africantu 
Xinor,  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Mneedonin,  and  was  adopted  by 
P.  Scipio  [No.  12],  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal.  He  was  bom  about  IU5.  In  hii  17th 
year  he  accompanied  his  father  Paulus  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
168.  Scipio  devoted  himself  with  aniour  to  the 
study  of  litemturr,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Polybiiu,  when  the  Iniler  come  to  Rome 
along  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles  in  167. 
[Polybius.]  At  a later  period  he  also  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panaetius, 
and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius  and 
Terence  to  his  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  hare  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  the  Composition  of  his  come- 
dies. His  friendship  with  Lnelius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  congenial  to  his  owm,  has 
been  immortalised  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  '*Laelius  live  de  Amicitla."  Although 
thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  literature, 
Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  virtues  which 
distinguished  the  older  Romans,  and  to  have  made 
Cato  the  model  of  his  conduct.  If  we  may  believe 
his  panegyrists,  he  possessed  all  the  simple  virtues 
of  an  old  Roman,  mellowed  by  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  Greek  civilisation.  Scipio  flrst  served 
in  Spain  wUh  great  distinction  as  military  tribune 
under  tho  consul  L.  Lucullus  in  151.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  3rd  Punic  w*ar  in  149  he  ac- 
companied the  Roman  army  to  Africa*  again  with 
the  rank  of  military  tribune.  Here  he  gained 
still  more  renown.  By  his  personal  bravery  and 
military  skill  be  repaired,  to  a great  extent,  the 
mUtakes  of  the  consul  MantUus,  whose  army  on 
one  occasion  he  saved  from  destruction.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  148,  and  had  already  gained 
such  popularity  that  when  he  became  a candidate 
forthe  aediUship  for  the  following  year  (147)  he 
was  elected  consul,  although  ho  was  only  37,  and 
had  not  therefore  attuned  the  legal  age.  The 
senate  assigned  to  him  Alrica  as  his  province,  to 
which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accompmiicd  by  his 
friends  Polybius  and  Laclint.  He  prosecuted  the 
siege  of  Carthage  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
Carthaginians  defended  themselves  w'iih  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  and  the  Romans  were  unable  to 
force  their  way  into  the  city  till  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (146).  The  inhabitants  fought 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  and 
the  work  of  destniction  and  butchery'  went  on  for 
days.  The  fate  of  this  once  magnificent  city 
moved  Scipio  to  tears,  and  anticipating  that  a 
sinHIar  catastrophe  might«one  day  befall  Home,  he 
repeated  the  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.  448),  in  which 
Hector*bewails  the  approaching  fall  of  Troy.  After 
reducing  Africa  to  the  form  of  a Rom.*in  province, 
Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  s.nnic  year,  and 
celebrated  a splendid  triumph  on  account  of  bis 
victory.  The  surname  of  Africanus,  which  he  had 
inherited  by  adoption  from  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, had  been  now  acquired  by  him  by  his  own 
exploits.  In  142  Scipio  was  censor,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  his  uiflee  he  at- 
tempted to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  immo- 
rality of  his  contemporaries.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  thwarted  by  his  colleague  Mummius,  who 
had  himself  acquired  a love  for  Greek  and  Asiatic 
luxuries.  In  139  Scipio  wa4  accused  by  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Atellus  of  majestas,  Asellus  attacked  him 
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out  of  private  animositr,  because  he  had  been 
deprived  of  hie  horse,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  aerarian  by  Scipio  in  hie  censorship.  Scipio 
was  acquitted,  and  the  speeches  which  he  delivered 
on  the  occasion  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  in  a later  age.  It  appears  to 
have  be*  n after  this  event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend  to  the 
Roman  interests  in  those  countries.  The  long 
continuance  of  the  vrnt  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio 
to  the  consulship.  Ho  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
absence,  and  bad  the  province  of  Spain  assigned  to 
him  in  131.  His  operations  were  attended  with 
success  ; and  in  133  he  brought  the  war  to  a con- 
clusion by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Niunantia 
after  a long  siege.  He  now  received  the  surname 
of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that  of  A^canus. 
During  his  absence  in  Spain  Tib.  Gracchus  had 
been  put  to  death.  Scipio  was  married  to  Sem- 
pronia,  the  sister  of  the  hdlen  tribune,  but  he  bad 
no  sympathy  with  his  reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for 
his  fate.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  13*2,  he 
did  not  disguise  his  sentiments,  and  when  asked 
in  the  assembly  of  tlie  tribes  by  C.  Pnpirius  Carbo, 
tho  tribune,  what  he  thought  of  tho  death  of  Tib. 
Gracchus,  be  boldly  replied  that  ho  was  justly 
slain  (Jure  caetum).  The  people  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprobation;  whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bod  them  ho  silent.  He  now  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  from 
being  carried  into  effect  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  be  proposed  in  tho  senate  (12f^),  that 
all  disputes  respecting  the  lands  of  the  allies  should 
be  token  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
a^)pointed  under  the  law  of  Tib.  Gtacchua,  and 
should  be  committed  to  other  persons.  This 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of 
the  law;  and  accordingly  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Pa- 
pirius  Carlio  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  3 commission- 
ers, offered  the  most  vehement  opposition  to  his 
proposal.  In  the  forum  he  w*as  accused  by  Carbo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  tho 
people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his  approval 
of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  people  shouted 
out,  “ Down  with  the  tyrant"  In  the  evening 
he  went  home  with  the  intention  of  composing  a 
speech  for  the  following  day ; but  next  day  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  room.  The  most  contra- 
dictory rumours  were  circulated  respecting  his 
death,  but  it  w*as  generally  believed  that  be  was 
murdered.  Suspicion  fell  upon  various  persons ; 
his  wife  Sempronin  and  her  mother  Cornelia  were 
suspected  by  some  ; Carbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Grac- 
chus by  o^ert.  Of  all  these  Carbo  was  most 
generally  believed  to  have  been  guilty,  and  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  murderer  by  Cicero. 
The  general  opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans  of 
a Bulisequent  age  respecting  Scipio  is  given  by 
Cicero  in  his  work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio 
is  introduced  ns  the  principal  speaker.  — 16.  P. 
ConL  Scipio  Hasiea,  that  is,  " Scipio  with  the 
pointed  nose,"  was  the  son  of  Cn.  ^ipio  Cal^ms, 
who  fell  in  Spain  in  211.  [No.  9.]  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  204  as  a young  man  who  was  judgeil 
by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  the  suite, 
and  was  therefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with  the 
Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idaean 
Mother,  which  had  l>een  brought  from  Pessinui. 
He  was  cimile  aedilc  196  ; praetor  in  194,  when 
be  fought  with  success  in  Further  Spain;  and  consul 
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191,  when  he  defeated  the  B*ii,  and  triampbed 
over  them  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Scipio  Naiica 
was  a celebrated  jurist,  and  a house  was  given  him 
by  the  state  iii  the  Via  Socm,  in  order  that  be 
might  be  more  easily  consulted.  *17.  P.  CorXL. 
Scipio  Naaica  Corculom,  son  of  No.  16,  inherited 
fnmi  his  father  a love  of  jurisprudeuce,aad  l*ccame 
so  Celebrated  for  his  dUcemincDt  and  for  his  know* 
letige  of  the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  be  received 
the  surname  of  Corculum.  He  married  a daughter 
of  SeijMo  Africanus  the  elder.  He  was  consul  for 
the  first  time  162,  but  abdicated,  together  with  hia 
colleague,  almost  immediately  after  they  had  en- 
tered upon  their  office,  on  account  of  some  fault  in 
the  auspices.  He  was  censor  159  with  M.  Popillius 
Loenos.  atid  was  consul  a 2nd  time  in  155,  when 
he  subdued  the  Dalmatians.  He  was  a firm  up- 
holder of  tho  old  Roman  habits  and  manners,  and 
in  his  2nd  consulship  he  induced  tlie  senate  to 
order  the  demolition  of  a theatre,  which  was  near 
com))letion,  as  injurious  to  public  rnomls.  When 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  tho  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation,  sinca 
the  existence  of  such  a rival  would  prove  a useful 
check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  elected  poutifex  maximus  in  150. *18.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Raaiea  Serapio,  son  of  No.  17.  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  lender  of  the  t^enate  in  the 
murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  13«'t, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  severity  with  which  he 
and  his  colleague  conducted  tlic  levy  uf  troops, 
they  were  ihrowm  into  prison  by  C.  Curititius, 
the  tribune  of  the  plcbs.  It  was  this  C’Lrmtius 
w'ho  gave  Nasica  the  nickname  of  Serapio,  from 
his  resemblance  to  a person  of  low  rank  of  thia 
name ; but  though  given  him  in  derUion,  it  after- 
wards became  his  distinguishing  siumame.  In  133, 
when  the  tribes  met  to  re-clect  Tib.  Gracchus  to 
the  tribunate,  and  the  utmost  confusioa  prevailed 
in  the  fonim,  Nasica  called  upon  the  consuls  to 
save  the  republic  ; but  as  they  refused  to  havo 
recourse  to  violence,  he  exclaim^,  As  the  consul 
lietrays  the  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey  the 
laws  follow  me,"  and  so  saying  he  rushed  forth  from 
the  temple  of  Tides,  where  the  senate  was  sitting, 
followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  sen.-uorv. 
The  people  gave  wav  before  them,  and  Gracchus 
was  assassinated  as  attempted  to  escape.  In 
consequence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  Nasica 
l>ecnine  an  object  of  inch  detestation  to  the  people, 
that  the  senate  found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a 
pretended  mission  to  Asia,  although  be  was  pomifex 
maximus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  quitted 
July.  He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
after  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  died 
soon  afterwards  at  Peigamum.  * 19.  P.  Com. 
Scipio  Ifasicft,  son  of  No.  18,  ivas  consul  1 1 1,  and 
died  during  bis  consulship.  *20.  P.  Com.  Scipio 
Nasica,  son  of  No.  1.Q,  praetor  94,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  adi^ocates  of  Sex.  Ro«:iiia 
of  Anieria.  lie  married  Licinia,  the  2nd  daughter 
of  Ij.  Crassus,  the  orator.  He  had  2 sons,  both  of 
whom  were  adopted,  one  by  liis  m-ilemal  grand- 
father L.  Crauus  in  his  testament,  .and  is  therefore 
called  K Liciniiis  Crassus  Scipio  ; and  the  other 
by  Q.  CaccUius  .Mctellus  Pius,  consul  80,  and  is 
therefore  called  Q.  Caecilius  Meielms  Pius  Scipio. 
This  Scipio  became  the  father  in-law  of  Cn.  Ponipey 
the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  in  46.  Ilis  life  is 
given  under  MrrsLLUs,  No.  15.  *21.  Cn.  Cora. 
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Sdpio  HUpallos,  ton  of  L.  Scipio  who  it  only 
known  as  :i  brother  of  the  *2  Scipim  who  foU  in 
Spain.  Hupallus  wu  praetor  179,  and  171. 

■^22.  Cn.  Com.  Soipio  HUpaUu,  6on  of  No.  21, 
Tvas  praeior,  139,  when  he  published  an  edict  that 
all  Chaldaeans  (Le.  astrologers)  should  leave  Home 
and  Italy  within  10  days. 

Seine  or  Sclinaa  (Sicipar,  SKAnplor),  of  Ta> 
reotum,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Rhinthon  in 
that  peculiar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  burlesque 
tragedy,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  especially  at  Tarentum. 
[Rhinthon.] 

Sdna  (2fr<pds),  a surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a temple  in  the  Attic  port  of  Pha- 
leron,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis..  The  foun* 
datioD  of  the  temple  at  Phaleron  is  ascribed  by 
Pauaanias  to  a soothsayer,  Scinis  of  Dodona,  who 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Attica  at  the  time  when 
the  Eleusinians  were  at  war  with  Krechtheui. 

SolrltU  (SKipiris),  a wild  and  moaiitainoiis 
district  in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  with  a town  called  Sdnu  (SMipor), 
which  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  inha* 
bitonts,  the  SciritM  (Sxiplrcu),  formed  a special 
dmsi<m  of  the  Ijicedaemonian  nnay.  This  body, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  was 
600  in  number,  was  stationed  in  battle  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed  on  march  the 
^'anguard,  and  was  usually  employed  on  the  most 
dangerous  kinds  of  service. 

Solron  (2Kfpw**  or  Saslpw),  a famous  robber 
who  infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
Mt^aris.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers  who 
passed  through  tho  country,  but  compelled  them, 
on  the  Scironian  rock  to  wash  his  feet,  and  kicked 
them  into  the  sea,  while  they  were  thus  employed. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there  was  a tortoise,  which 
devoured  the  bodies  of  the  robber's  victims.  He 
was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Scirdala  Saza  (XcigMrlScr  w^peu,  also  2<rc» 
pdder : l)erv9ni  Bwno\  large  rocks  on  tho  K. 
coast  of  Megaris,  between  which  and  the  sea  there 
was  only  a narrow  dangerous  past,  called  the 
Scironian  road  (ri  Xvipcv*^  or  Ssipw^ls  &l6s : Kaki 
Shjda).  This  road  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  The  name  of  the  rocks  was 
derived  from  the  celebrated  robber  Sciron. 

Seirxi  or  Sciri,  a people  in  European  Sarmatia, 
on  the  N.  coast,  immediately  E.  of  the  Vistula,  in 
the  modem  Curiand  and  Samogitien,  Tho  Sciri 
afterwards  joined  the  Hohs ; and  to  this  people 
belonged  Odoacer,  the  conqueror  of  Italy. 

Soirtdniam  (S^tgre^rio*'),  a town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  Aegytis,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolis,  upon 
tho  foundation  of  the  latter. 

Seirtni  {XKlpros : JUlah\  a river  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, flowing  past  Edcssa  into  a small  lake  near 
Charrae.  Ita  name,  which  siguihee  fro/>M^,  was 
derived  from  its  rapid  descent  is  a series  of  small 
cascades, 

Solerlaa.  [Scira&] 

Soodra  (Scodrensis : Scodar  or  SaUarC),  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Illyricum,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Barbana,  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of 
the  Lscus  Laboatis,  and  about  17  miles  from  the 
coast.  It  was  strongly  fortifled,  and  was  the  resi* 
denee  of  the  Illyrian  king  Gentius.  It  subse- 
quently contained  many  Roman  inhabitants. 
Soodnu.  [ScAKDua.] 
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Sooedisei,  Scydisset,  or  Seordiscas  (Skcm- 
2/(e8br(rT)v,  2eop81<r#coT : Dussim  Ikujhy  or 
Ckawlm-lkl  Daijk\  a mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Alia  Minor,  dividing  Pontus  Cappadocius  from 
Armenia  Minor,  and  forming  a piirt  of  the  same 
range  as  M.  Paryadea 

ScoUia  (2K<iA.Ais : Sandameri),  a rocky  moun- 
tain between  Elis  and  Achaia,  33.33  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  £.  the  mountain  Lampea. 

ScdldU  (2k3\oto<),  the  native  name  of  the 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Greek  form  of  SlacC’tiu  or,57otr-mV,  the 
generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  [Scvthia.] 
The  later  Greek  writers  cal]  them  2«rXa€n»'o(. 

ScdllU  (2kwAos:  2kwXios,  2Ku>A{fot).  1.  An 
ancient  town  in  Bocoiia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Aphidna  in  Attica,  was  situated  on  the  N. 
slope  of  Mt  Citbaeron  and  40  stadia  S.  of  the 
river  Asopus.^2.  A small  place  in  Macedonia, 
near  Olymhus. 

Scombraria  (/i/o/e),  an  island  in  front  of  the  * 
bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Spain,  which  formed  the 
harbour  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  $combri,  or  mackerel,  taken  off  its  coast, 
from  which  the  Romans  prepared  their  parttm. 

8c6silns  Mom  (vh  itjc6tuov  a mountain 
in  Mneedonia,  w'hich  runs  £.  of  Mt  Scardus,  in 
the  direction  of  N.  to  S.  towards  Mt.  Hnemus. 

Sodpas  (2«dvaf).  1.  An  Aetolian,  who  held  a 
leading  position  among  his  countiyineii  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip  and 
tho  Achaenno,  b.  g.  220.  He  commanded  the 
Aetolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  w.*ir  ; and 
be  is  mentioned  ^ain  as  general  of  tho  Aetolians 
when  the  latter  people  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  to  assist  them  agaiiut  Philip  (211). 
After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip,  Scopas  and 
Dorimachus  were  appointed  to  reform  the  Aetolian 
constitution  (204).  Scopaa  had  only  undertaken 
the  charge  from  motives  of  personal  ambition  ; on 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  this  object,  hu  with- 
drew to  Alexandria.  Here  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  favour  by  the  ministers  of  the  yonng 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Antiochus  the  Great. 
At  first  he  was  incccssftil,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Antiochus  at  Panium,  and  reduced  to 
shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Sidon,  where 
he  w as  ultimately  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  ho  continued  in 
high  favour  at  the  Egyptian  court ; but  having 
formed  a plot  in  296  to  obtain  by  force  the  chirf 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death.  >*2.  A distinguished  sculptor,  was  a 
native  of  Paros,  and  appears  to  have  ^longed  to 
a family  of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished 
from  B.  c.  39o  to  350.  He  was  probaldy  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  art  which 
is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  contradistinction 
to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of  Phidias),  and  which 
arose  at  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Scopaa  was  an  architect  and  a statuary  as  well  as 
a sculptor.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Alea,  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  ofrer  B.  c.  394.  He  was  one  of  tho 
artists  employed  in  exeenting  the  bas-reliefs,  which 
decorated  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hali- 
carnassus in  Cario.  A portion  of  these  bas-reliefr 
is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Among 
the  single  statues  and  groups  of  Scopas,  the  best 
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knoim  in  modern  times  is  his  group  of  figures 
representing  the  destruction  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Niobe.  In  Pliny's  time  the  statues 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Susianus.  • The 
remaining  statues  of  this  group,  or  copies  of  them, 
are  all  in  the  Florence  Galleiy',  with  the  exception 
of  the  so-called  llioneus,  at  Munich,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  is 
a head  of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  I^ord  Yar- 
borough, which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered 
ns  the  original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  works  o£  Scopas,  in  antiquity,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Domitius  in 
the  Flaminian  circus,  representing  Achilles  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Lcuce  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  6gures  of  Neptune, 
Thetis,  and  Achilles,  surrounded  by  Nereids,  and 
attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  assemblage  of  sea 
monsters. 

Sedpas  (2irdirat;  Aladan\  a river  of  Galatia, 
falling  into  the  Sangarius,  from  the  £.,  at  Julio> 
polls. 

Seordiscl,  a people  in  Pannonia  Superior,  are 
sometimes  classed  among  the  Illyrians,  but  were 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  Celtic 
tribe.  They  dwelt  between  the  Savus  and  Dravua 
SoordiaciLi.  [Scokdisbr.] 

Sodtl,  a people  mentioned,  together  with  the 
PiCTt,  by  the  later  Homan  writers  as  one  of  the 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ; and 
from  them  the  fonner  country  has  derived  its 
name. 

Sootitas  (SaortTas),  a woody  district  in  the 
N.  of  Laconia  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis. 

Sedtnssa  (Sadrouira'a:  2aorov(raa2or),  a very 
ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pela^ 
giotis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchestos,  and  not 
Car  from  the  hills  Cynoscephalae,  where  Flami- 
ninus  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
B.  a 197. 

ScAboxda,  wife  of  Octavianus,  afterwards  the 
empernr  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  before. 
By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scipio,  she  had 
two  ciiildrtm,  P.  Scipio,  who  y>09  consul,  B.  c.  16, 
and  a daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was  married  to 
Pauliis  Aemiiius  Lepidus,  censor  B.  c.  22.  Scri- 
bonia  w'as  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey.  Augustus 
married  her  in  40,  on  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
because  he  w*as  then  afraid  that  Sex.  Pompey 
would  fonn  an  alliance  with  Antony  to  crush  him  \ 
but  having  renewed  his  alliance  with  Antony, 
Octnrian  divorced  her  in  the  following  year  (39), 
in  order  to  marry  Livia  on  the  very  day  on  which 
she  had  borne  him  a daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
long  survived  her  separation  from  Octavian.  In 
A.o.  2 she  accomp.*inied,  of  her  ou*n  accord,  her 
daughter  Julia  into  exile,  to  the  island  of  Pari- 
dateria. 

Scribonlufl  Carlo.  [Curio.] 

8erib5nlat  Largof.  [Laruub.] 

ScribdnXuf  Libo.  [Libo.] 

Beribdniof  Procftlus.  [Proculus.] 
deolteima  (/'onaro),  a river  in  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  to  the  £. 
of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

Sedpi  (C/s4r«/>),  a town  in  Mocsia  Superior  on 
the  Axiui,  and  the  capital  of  Dardania.  It  waa 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  lllyricum,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Servian  kings. 
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ScydisBM.  [Scobdirsr.] 

Seyldofi  (SxvAd^n),  or  S^Iaeeioa,  an  ancient 
city  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Olympus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Pelaagians. 

ScyUdam,  also  Soylaoiom,  or  SeyllBUom 
(JSxv\(Uroi',  2Ku\axfro»',  SavAA^iov  : SguilUice)^ 
a Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  waa 
situated  on  2 adjoining  hills  at  a short  distance 
from  the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Caecinns  and 
Carcinea  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Atheniana  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Croton, 
but  was  subsequently  given  by  the  elder  Dionysius 
to  the  Locrians,  and  came  eventually  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Romana  It  had  no  harbour,  whence 
Virgil  (Aen.  iii.  553)  speaks  of  it  as  nart/nfftim 
StyiaceuTH.  From  this  town  the  Scylacios  or 
Soylletieoi  SinaBCSKvAAnrix^t  k6Kitos)  derived 
its  name.  The  isthmus  which  separated  this  bay 
from  the  Sinus  Hippooiates  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Bruttium,  was  only  20  miles  broad,  and  formed 
the  ancient  boundary  of  Oenotrio. 

SojfUx  (SavXaf).  L Of  Caryanda  in  Caria, 
waa  sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  on  a royngc  of  dis- 
covery doam  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from  the  city 
of  Caspatynis  and  the  Pactyican  district,  Scylax 
reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed  W.  through  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  a*ho1e 
vo3mge  in  30  months.  •*2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a 
friend  of  Panaetius,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  and  for  his  political  inOuence  in  hit  own 
state. — There  is  trill  extant  a PeripluM^  containing 
a brief  description  of  certain  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax  of 
Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Her^otus, 
and  by  others  to  the  contemporary  of  Panaetius 
and  Polybius  ; but  most  modem  scholars  suppose 
the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  B.  c.  350.  It  is  clear  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  Periplus  must  have  been  composed 
long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  ; whilst,  from  its 
omitting  to  mention  any  of  the  cities  founded  by 
Alexander,  such  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  w'ls  drawn  up  before  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  It  is  probable  that  the  author  prefixed 
to  his  work  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  on 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  navigator.  This 
Ferip/ut  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  hii  G^opraphi 
Cfraeci  Minores^  and  by  Kiauien,  attached  to  his 
fni^ents  of  Hocataeus,  Berlin,  1831. 

Boylaz  (SxtfAo^ : Choierlek-Irmak)^  a river  in 
the  & W.  of  Pontiis,  falling  into  the  Iris,  between 
Amasia  and  Gaxiura. 

Soylitses  or  Scylitsa,  Joannes,  a Byzantine 
historian,  sumamed,  from  his  office,  Curopalates, 
flourished  a.  d.  1081.  His  work  extends  from 
the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811),  down  to  the 
reign  of  Nicephoros  Botaniotes  (1078 — 1081). 
The  portion  of  tlie  history  of  CMrenus,  which 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephorus  I.  (811) 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (1057),  is  found  almost 
verbatim  in  the  history  of  Scylitzes.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Scylitzes  copied  from 
Cedrenus,  and  eonsequently  the  entire  work  of 
Scylitzes  has  not  been  published  separately,  but 
only  the  part  extending  from  1057  to  1080,  which 
has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Cedrenus. 
[Cbdrbnua.]  It  is  DOW,  however,  genexally  ad- 
mitted that  Cedrenus  copied  from  Scylitaas. 
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SCYLLA. 

Soyllft  (iKvkXa)  and  Charybdii,  the  nnraei  of 
two  rocki  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only  a 
abort  diatance  from  one  another.  In  the  one  of 
theao  rocka  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there  waa 
a eaxe,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a daughter  of  Cni- 
taeia,  a fwirful  mooater,  barking  like  n dog,  with 
12  feet,  and  6 long  necka  and  heads,  each  of  which 
contained  3 rows  of  abarp  teeth.  Tho  opposite 
rock,  which  waa  much  lower,  contained  an  im- 
inenae  fig-tree,  under  which  dwelt  Charybdia,  who 
thrice  ever)*  day  awallowed  down  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  them  up  ogam : both 
were  formidable  to  the  ships  which  had  to  pass 
Iwtween  them.  This  is  the  Homeric  account. 
Later  traditiona  give  different  accounts  of  Scylla's 
parentage.  Some  describe  her  as  a monster  with 
6 heads  of  different  animala,  or  with  only  3 heads. 
One  tradition  relatea  that  Scylla  was  originally  a 
beautiful  maiden,  who  often  played  with  tho 
nvmpba  of  the  aea,  and  waa  beloved  by  the  marine 
god  Olaucu*.  The  latter  applied  to  Circe  for 
means  to  make  Scylla  return  hia  love ; but  Circe, 
jealous  of  the  fair  maiden,  threw  magic  herbs  into 
the  well  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  | 
changed  into  the  tail  of  a fish  or  serpent,  sur- 
rounded  by  d(^s,  while  the  upper  part  remained  j 
that  of  a woman.  Another  tradition  related  that ' 
Scylla  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  Amphi*  | 
trite,  from  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a I 
monster.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  her,  be- 
cause she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Ueryon ; but 
Phorcys  is  said  to  have  restored  her  to  life.  Virgil 
{Am.  vi.  286)  speaks  of  several  Scyllac,  and 
places  them  in  the  lower  world.  Charj'bdis  is  de- 
scribed as  a daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Oaca,  and 
a voracious  woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  avas  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  into 
tlie  sc.!. 

Scylla,  daughter  of  king  Kisus  of  Megam,  who 
fell  in  love  with  Minos.  For  details  sec  Nisus, 
and  Minos. 

ScyUactun  (SaoAAoior).  1.  a pro- 

montory on  the  coast  of  Brutlium,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  Sicilian  straits,  where  the  monster  Scylla 
w*as  supposed  to  live  [Scylla]. *“3.  {Scilla  or 
Sei^io\  a town  in  Brutlium,  on  the  above-named 
promontory.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient 
citadel.«8.  A promontory  in  Aigolii  on  the  coast 
of  Troexen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  gulf. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Kisua  [Nisus.] 

SeyUeUeos  Sinus.  [Scvlaciusi.] 

SoylleUtun.  [Scylacium.] 

Scyllis.  [DirosNus.] 

Scymnus  of  Chios,  wrote  a Periege- 

iw,  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  referred 
to  by  later  wTiters.  This  work  was  in  prose,  and 
consequently  different  from  the  Periegesis  in  Iam- 
bic metro,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
many  modem  writers  have  crroneomly  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  of  Chioa  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  king 
Nicomedes,  whom  some  modem  writers  suppose  to 
be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  111.,  king  of  Rithynia, 
who  died  B.  c.  74 ; but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by  Mcineke, 
Berlin,  1846. 

Bc^t^s  (2at/por : Saopior:  Sryro),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  B.  of  Euboea,  and  one  of  the 
Sporadei.  It  contained  a town  of  the  same  name, 
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and  a river  called  Cephiseus.  Its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  have  been  PeUsgions,  Cariani, 
and  Dolopiana  The  island  is  frcqu>  nily  mentiuned 
in  the  stones  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Tlietis 
concealed  her  son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.  It  was  here  also  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles  by  DeidaniLi,  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him  to 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tradition, 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Achilles,  in  order  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Theseus,  who  it  said  to  liavc 
been  treacherously  destroyed  in  Scyros  by  Lyco- 
medes. The  bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by 
CimoD  in  Scyros,  after  his  conquest  of  the  island 
in  B.  c.  476,  and  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  preserved  in  the  Thesdum.  From  this 
time  Scyros  continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy  ; but  the 
Romans  compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to 
Athens  in  196.  The  soil  of  Scyros  was  unpro- 
ductive ; but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
goats,  and  for  its  quarries  of  variegated  marble. 

SojNJtia  (d  2#co6iir^,  71  IkvBLOj  Ion.  ij 

Herod.:  Scathes, 

Scytha,  pi  Sm/dm,  ^jfthae ; fern.  Savdlr,  Scythia, 
Scytliissa),  a name  applied  to  very  different  coun- 
tries at  different  limes.  The  Scythia  of  Herodotus 
comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the  S.  E.  parts  of 
Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  river  Tanai's  (Z>on).  The  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  this  country  through  their  settle- 
ments on  the  Euxine;  and  Herodotus,  who  hkd 
himself  vidted  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  collected 
all  the  information  be  could  obtain  about  the 
Scythians  and  their  countr)*,  and  embodied  the 
resulu  in  a most  interesting  digression,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  his  4th  book.  The  details, 
for  which  there  is  not  room  in  this  article,  must 
be  read  in  Herodotua  He  describes  the  country 
os  a square  of  4000  stadia  (400  geog.  miles)  each 
way,  the  W.  boundary  being  the  Ister  {DanuU) 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Agathyrsi ; the  S.  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Maeotis,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  liter  to  that  of  the  Tanajs,  this  side 
being  divided  into  2 equal  parts  of  2000  stadia 
each,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Bor)*sthenes  (Dnieper)  ^ 
the  E.  boundary  was  the  Tana’is,  and  on  the  N,. 
Scythia  was  divided  by  deserts  from  the  Melon- 
chlaeni,  Androphagi,  and  Bodini.  It  corresponded 
to  the  S.  part  of  Huuia  m Europe.  The  people- 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Sxi^oi,  a word  of  doubtful  mrigin,  whicb- 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod ; but,  in  their  own  language, 
Xc^Aoroi,  L e.  Stavornkm*.  They  were  b^ieveA 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin ; and  his 
account  of  tliem,  taken  in  connection  with  the* 
description  given  by  Hippocrates  of  their  physical 
peculiarities  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who  have  wandered, 
from  unknown  antiquity,  over  the  iteppee  of 
Central  Asia.  Herodotus  says  further  that  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  Asis  N.  of 
the  Araxes,  by  the  Massagetae  ; and  that,  mi- 
grating into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cimme- 
rians. If  this  account  be  true,  it  can  hardly  but 
have  some  connection  with  the  irruption  of  the 
Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Lydian  king  Ardys,  about  B.  c.  610.  The  Scy- 
thians were  a nomad  people,  that  is  shepherds 
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or  herdsmen,  who  had  no  fixed  habitation*,  but 
roamed  over  a vast  tract  of  country  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  according  to  the  wants  of  their  cattle. 
Tliey  lived  in  a kind  of  covered  waggons,  which 
AeschyliiS  describes  as  **  lofty  houses  of  wicker- 
work, on  well-a'heeled  chariots.*’  They  kept  large 
troops  of  horses,  and  were  most  expert  in  cavaliy 
exerci»>es  and  archery ; and  hence,  as  the  Persian 
king  Darius  found,  when  he  invaded  their  country 
(b.  c.  507 ),  it  w*as  almost  impossible  for  an  invading 
army  to  act  against  them.  They  simply  retreated, 
wotfgons  and  ail,  befcM'c  the  enemy,  harassing  him 
with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leaving  famine  and 
exposure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to  do  the  rest. 
Like  all  the  Mongol  race,  they  were  divided  into 
sevens]  hordes,  the  chief  of  whom  wi^  called  the 
Koval  Scythians ; and  to  these  all  the  rest  owned 
some  degree  of  allegiance.  Their  government  was 
a sort  of  patriarchal  monarchy  or  chieftamship. 
An  important  modification  of  their  habits  had, 
however,  taken  place,  to  a certain  extent,  before 
Herodotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plauis  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  infiuence  of 
the  Greek  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rorys- 
thenes,  and  along  the  coast,  had  led  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  ^ytbia  to  settle  down  as  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  had  brought  them  into  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  the  Greeka  Accordingly, 
Herodotus  mentions  2 classes  or  hordes  of  iScy- 
thians,  wbo  had  thus  abandoned  their  nom^ 
life  ; first,  on  the  W.  of  the  Rorysthenes,  2 tribes 
of  Hellenixed  Scythians,  called  Caliipidoe  and 
Alozonct ; then,  beyond  these,  the  Scythians 
who  are  ploughen  dpor^pss),  who  do  not 

grow  their  com  for  food,  but  for  sole  those 
dwelt  about  the  river  Hypaait  (Bouff)  in  the 
r^on  now  called  the  Ukraim^  which  is  still, 
as  it  was  to  the  Greeks,  a great  com  exporting 
coontry.  Again,  on  the  B.  of  the  Borystbenes 
were  ^ tlie  Scythians  who  are  htisbandmen 
(2avAu  7««pyol),  ae.  wbo  grew  com  for  their 
own  consumption ; these  were  called  Borysthenltae 
by  the  Greeks:  iheir  country  extended  3 days' 
journey  E.  of  the  Borystbenes  to  the  river  Pan* 
TiCAPU.  Beyond  these,  to  the  E.,  dwelt  ^ the 
nomad  Scythians  (po^tdScr  2<ciu^),  wbo  neither 
sow  nor  plough  at  alL*’  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  the  tribes  £.  of  the  Borystbenes  were 
not  Scythian.  Of  the  history  of  these  Scythian 
tribes  there  is  little  to  state,  beyond  the  tradition 
already  mentioned,  that  they  migrated  from  Asia, 
and  expelled  the  Cimmerians ; their  incision  of 
Medio,  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxorcs,  when  they  held  the 
snpremacy  of  W.  Asia  for  28  years  ; and  the  die* 
nitrous  expedition  of  Darius  into  their  coontry. 
In  later  times,  they  were  gradually  overpower^ 
by  the  neighbouring  people,  especially  the  Sar- 
matians,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country. 
[Sarnatia.]  Meanwhile,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  hit  sucoetsors  in  Central  Asia  hod 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  witii  tribes  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartee.  who  reeembled  the 
Scythians,  and  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  Kmc 
great  Mongol  race,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the 
same  name  was  applied.  Hence,  in  writers  of  the 
time  of  ibe  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Scythia 
denritci  the  whole  of  N.  A&io,  from  the  river  Hha 
( yo-’pa)  on  the  \V„  which  divided  it  from  Asiatic 
Sannatia,  to  Serica  on  the  extending  to  India 
®n  the  S.  It  was  divided,  by  M.  Imaus,  into  2 
pBrts,  coUod  respectively  Scythia  intra  linaum, 
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L e.  on  the  X.  \V,  side  of  the  range,  and  Scythia 
extra  Imauzn,  on  its  S.  E.  side.  Of  the  peo^  of 
thi&  region  nothing  was  known  except  some  tuunea ; 
but  the  aWnce  of  knowledge  waa  luppbed  by 
some  marvellous  and  not  uninteresting  fables. 

Scythuii  {^KvOitfoliy  a people  on  the  \V.  bonier 
of  Armenia,  through  whose  country  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  marched  4 days' journey.  Their 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  & by  the  river  Har* 
pQsus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Apsarus. 

Scythlmu  (Xci/dtrot),  of  Teos,  an  iambic  poet, 
turned  into  verse  the  great  work  of  the  philosopher 
Heraclitus,  of  which  a considerable  fragment  is 
preserved  by  Stobaeus. 

Scjth6p2ilis  (Sai/ddwoAjv ; 0.  T.  Bethsbean : 
lieisun,  Rii.\  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  in 
the  S.  £.  of  Galilee,  according  to  the  usual  division, 
but  sometimes  also  reckoned  to  Samaria,  sometixnes 
to  Decapolis,  and  sometimes  to  Coele-Syria.  It 
stood  on  a hill  in  the  Jordan  valley,  W\  of  the 
river,  and  near  one  of  its  fords.  Its  site  u'os  fer- 
tilised by  numerous  springs ; and  to  this  advantage, 
as  well  as  to  its  being  the  centre  of  several  toads, 
it  owed  its  great  prosperity  and  its  importance  in 
the  histoiy'  of  Pale.stine.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
O.  T.  history,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
under  the  llomans.  It  hod  a mixed  population  of 
Canaanites,  Philistines,  and  Assyrian  seuU^s; 
Josephus  adds  Scythians,  but  this  is  perhaps  an 
error,  founded  on  a fiilse  etymology  of  the  name. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  it  Income  the  seat 
of  the  archbishop  M Palaestina  Secunda,  and  it 
continued  a fiourishing  to  the  time  of  the  fiat 
Crusade. 

ScytbdtaQxi,  Tanri  Beytiun,  or  Taorosej^- 
thae,  a people  of  Sannatia  Kuropoea,  just  without 
the  ChersoaesQs  Taurica,  between  the  riven  Car^ 
cinites  and  Hypanis,  as  far  as  the  tongue  of  land 
called  Dromos  Acbilleos. 

Sebastd  (.SsBairn^sss Augusta : 1. 

(Apathy  Ru.),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspcia, 
built  for  a residence  by  Aichelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, to  whom  the  Ronums  had  granted  the 
sovereignty  of  Cilicia,  and  named  in  honour  of 
Angnstus.  It  stood  W.  of  the  river  Lamas,  on  a 
smnll  island  called  Eleousa,  the  name  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
city.  •—•2.  (.^niier),  a city  of  Phrygia,  N.  W.  of 
Eamenia.«8.  [Cabira.]  This  city  was  also 
called  SfBdc^cia.  [Samaua.] 

Sibaatfipdlu  : TurUial)^  a city 

of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  S.  £.  of  Amasia,  by  some 
identified  with  Gaziura.  Thm  were  some  other 
places  of  the  name,  which  do  not  require  particular 
notice. 

SebexmjtQi  (SeCcVi'vrot,  d SsBcrKvTiirh  wo- 
\ts : Semennomiy  Ru.),  a considerable  city  of  Lower 
Effypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  after  it  the  Sebennytic  Mouth, 
just  at  the  fork  made  by  this  and  the  Phataitic 
Mouth,  and  S.  of  Busiris.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Sebennytes  or  Sebennylicus. 

Sabethua  (A/tMitfo^sna),  a snudl  river  in  Cam- 
pania, fiowing  round  Vesuvius,  and  falling  iuto  the 
Sinus  Putcolanus  at  the  K.  side  of  Neapolis. 

Seblnos  Laens  {La^  Seo  /mo),  a lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  tho  river  OUius  be> 
tween  the  lakes  l^arius  and  Benacus. 

Seoiuidas,  Pofitpdnius,  a distinguished  poet  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudiua  Hs 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  ^jautts,  and  on  the  fall 
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of  that  minister  in  a.  d.  31  >vas  throvm  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  tUl  the  accession  of  Calig^tiU  in 
37,  by  whom  he  woe  released.  He  w'as  consul  in 
41,  nnd  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  commanded  in 
Gemuiny,  when  be  defeated  the  Chatti.  Scctm- 
dns  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
*wn>tc  bis  life  in  2 books.  His  tragedies  were  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  literary  compositions. 

8edet&nL  [Kdktani.] 

Bedif^tns,  Volo&tSaa,  from  whose  work 
Postil  A.  Gellins  (xt.  24)  has  preserred  1 3 Iambic 
senarians,  in  which  the  principal  Lntin  comic  dra> 
matiits  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  merit.  In 
this  ^Canan,**  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  1st 
place  is  assigned  to  Caecilhu  Statius,  the  2nd  to 
Plautus,  the  3rd  to  NaeTius,  the  4th  to  Licinius, 
the  5th  to  Attilius,  the  6th  to  Terentins,  the  7th 
to  Turpilius,  the  8th  to  Trabea,  the  9th  to  Luscins, 
the  Kith.  **  causa  antiqiiitatis,"  to  Knnins. 

8§dfiUtu,  CoeUoB,  of  ScTille,  a Christian  poet, 
flourished  about  a.  d.  450.  Of  his  p<Tsonnl  his- 
tory we  know  nothing.  His  works  are:  — 1. 
Pmekale  Carmen  s.  MirabUiutn  Ihi'inoritm  Li- 
5ri  I".,  in  heroic  measure.  2,  Veierit  et  Novi 
7'esiamenH  CoUatio^  a sort  of  hymn  containing  a 
collection  of  texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, arranged  in  such  a manner  as  to  cimhle  the 
render  to  compare  the  two  dispensations.  3.  Him- 
HUM  de  Christo^  mi  account  of  the  life  and  miracles 
of  Christ.  4.  De  I’erAi  /acanvarione,  a Cento 
Virgilianus.  The  best  editions  are  by  Cellariut, 
Hal.  1704  and  1739;  by  Amtzenius,  Leorard. 
1761 ; and  by  Areralas,  Rom.  1794. 

Sadfini,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Bclgica,  E. 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Rhone,  i 
in  the  modem  Vallak,  Their  chief  town  was  * 
called  Civitas  SedoDoram,  the  modem  Sim, 

Bedtisli,  a German  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Ariovistns,  when  he  brad^  Gaul,  b.  c. 
58.  They  are  not  mentitmed  at  a later  period, 
and  consequently  their  site  cannot  be  determined. 

8egea&ma  or  Segbamo  (Segisamonensis : Sa- 
some),  a town  of  the  Murbi^i  or  Turmodigi  b 
Hitpania  Tariaconecuis,  on  the  road  from  Tariaco 
to  Astnrica.  | 

8egeeta  (Segestanustnr.  JZcamoRu.),the  later  ' 
Roman  form  of  the  town,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Egesta  or  Aegesta  (*E7«rra,  Afytirra,  in  Virg. 
Acosta:  'EyforoiOf,  Af/forordr,  Aoestaeus),  situ- 
ated m the  N.  \V.  of  Sicily,  near  the  coast  between 
Panormos  and  Drepanum.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Trojans  on  2 small  rivers,  to  u'hich 
they  gave  the  names  of  Simois  and  Scamander ; 
hence  the  liomans  itiade  it  a colony  of  Aeneas. 
One  tradition,  bdeed,  ascribed  to  it  a Greek 
origin  ; but  b later  times  it  was  never  regarded  as  , 
a Gr'ek  city.  Its  inhabitants  w^ere  constantly  en- 
gaged in ‘hostilities  with  Selbat ; and  it  w*as  at  j 
their  solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to  I 
embark  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  against ' 
iiiicily.  The  toum  a«s  taken  by  Agathocles,  who 
destroyed  or  sold  as  slaves  all  its  inhabitants, 
peopled  the  city  with  a body  of  deserters,  and 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Dicacopolis ; but 
after  the  death  of  this  Qrant,  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city  nnd  re- 
sumed their  former  name.  In  the  neighbouriiood 
of  tiie  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepanum,  were  cele- 
brated mineral  springs,  called  Aquae  Segestanae  or 
Aqui{e  Fintianae. 

8ogeatea,  a Chenucan  chieftain,  the  opponent 
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of  Arminius.  Private  injuries  embittered  their 
political  feud,  for  Arminius  c.'irricd  off  and  forcibly 
married  the  daughter  of  Segestes.  In  a.  n.  9 Se- 
gestes  warned  Quiuitlius  Varus  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Arminius,  and  other  Cheruscon  chiefs  ns,iiinst 
him  ; but  his  warning  was  disregarded,  and  Varus 
perished.  In  14  Segestes  was  forced  by  his  tribes- 
; men  into  a war  with  Rome ; but  he  afteru'arda 
i made  his  pence  with  the  Romans,  and  was  allowed 
to  reside  at  N.'irbonnc. 

Sagetia,  a Roman  divinity,  who,  together  with 
Setia  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked  by  the 
early  Italians  at  seed  time,  for  Segetia,  like  the 
two  other  names,  is  connected  witli  sero  and  reiiee, 

Segni,  n German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  b<s 
twe<u  the  Treveri  and  Kburoncs,  the  name  of 
whom  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  town  of 
Sinei  or  Sitjuei. 

8egobrlga,  the  chief  town  of  the  CeUiber:«  in 
Ilispania  Tarraconensis.  S.W.  of  Cacflaraugustn,  pro-  * 
bably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Pritijo, 

Segontita  or  BeguntU,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi, 
in  Hisponia  Tarmconensis,  16  miles  from  Caesar- 
augusta. 

Segovia.  1.  {St'(jnria\  a town  of  the  Arevaci, 
on  the  road  fnjm  Emcrlta  to  Caesaraugustn.  A 
magnificent  Umnan  aqueduct  is  still  extant  at  Se- 
govia.—2.  A town  in  Hispnuia  Raclicnon  the  Flu- 
men  Silicense,  near  Sacili. 

Segnsiini,  one  of  the  most  imj>ori:mt  peoples  in 
Gallia  Liigdunensis,  bounded  by  the  Allohroges  on 
the  S.,  by  the  Sequani  on  the  E.,  by  the  Aediii  on 
the  N.,  and  by  the  Arvemi  on  the  W.  In  the 
time  of  Caesar  they  wen^  dependent  on  the  AeduL 
In  their  territory  was  the  town  of  Lugduuum,  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Be^ujlo  (.Sbsa),  the  capital  of  the  Segusmi  and 
the  residence  of  king  Cottius,  w*as  situated  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottion  Alps. 
The  triumphal  arch,  erected  at  this  place  by 
Cottius  in  honour  of  Augustus,  is  still  extant. 

Seius  Stnbo.  [Skjanus.] 

BegAntu,  Aellni,  was  bom  at  VuUinii,  m 
Etruria,  and  was  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  who  was 
comiiumder  of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14.  In  the  same 
year  Sejanus  W’as  made  the  colleague  of  his  iatber 
in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  bands;  and  upon 
his  father  'being  sent  as  governor  to  Egypt,  he 
obtained  the  sole  command  of  these  troops.  lie 
ultimately  gained  such  influence  over  Tiberius, 
that  this  suspicious  man,  who  was  close  and  re- 
served to  all  mankind,  opened  his  bosom  to  Sejanus, 
and  made  him  bis  confidant  For  many  years  ho 
governed  Tiberius  ; but  not  content  with  this  higii 
position,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtairung  i|}e 
imperial  power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to 
make  himself  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  gave 
posts  of  honour  and  emolument  to  his  creatures 
and  favourites.  With  the  same  object  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  fannly. 
He  debauched  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius ; and  by  promising  her  marriage  and  n 
participation  in  the  imperuil  power,  he  was  enabled 
to  poison  Dnisus  with  her  connivance  nnd  assist- 
ance (23).  An  accident  increased  the  citsdit  of 
Sejanus,  and  confinnc'd  the  confidence  of  Tiberius. 
The  emperor,  with  S«’janus  and  others,  was  fea'^t- 
ing  in  a natural  cave,  between  Amyclae,  which 
was  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  hills  of  Fundi.  Tho 
entrance  of  the  care  suddenly  foil  in.  rnul  crushed 
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Mine  of  the  slares ; nnd  all  the  ^esta,  in  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sojamis,  resting  his 
knees  on  the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing  his 
shoulders  tinder  the  failing  rock,  protected  his 
master,  nnd  was  discovered  in  this  posture  by  the 
soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief.  After  Tiberius 
had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreac,  So> 
janus  had  full  scope  for  his  machinations;  and  the 
death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (29),  was 
followed  by  the  banishment  of  Agrippina  and  her 
eons  Nero  and  Dnisus.  Tiberius  at  last  began  to 
suspect  the  de&igns  of  Sejanus,  and  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  rid  himself  of  a man  who  was  almost  more 
than  A rival.  To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove 
Sejanus  from  about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint 
consul  with  himself,  in  31.  He  then  sent  Ser> 
torius  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a commission  to  take 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Macro, 
after  assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  bis  usual  guard,  produced  a letter  from 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus.  The  consul 
Regulus  conductcKl  him  to  prison,  and  the  people 
loaded  him  with  insult  and  outrage.  The  senate 
on  the  same  day  decreed  his  death,  and  he  was 
immediately  executed.  Ills  body  was  dragged 
about  the  streets,  nnd  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  perished 
at  the  same  time ; and  his  son  and  daughter 
shared  his  fate. 

861§ne  (SsAfjKii),  called  Ltlna  by  the  Romani, 
wKt  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
sonified as  a divine  being.  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  accordingly 
h sister  of  Helioe  (Sol)  nnd  Eos  (Aurora) ; but 
ethers  speak  of  her  as  a daughter  of  Hyperion  by 
Euryphoessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Zeus  and  liatona. 
She  is  also  called  Phoebe,  as  the  sister  of  Phoebus, 
the  god  of  the  lun.  By  End}nnion,  whom  she 
love^  and  whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss 
him,  she  became  the  mother  of  50  daughters ; and 
to  Zeus  she  bore  Pandia,  Krsa,  and  Nemca.  Pan 
also  is  said  to  have  had  connexion  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a white  ram.  Selene  is  described  as  a 
very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  nnd  a 
golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother  Helios, 
across  the  heavens  in  a chariot  drawn  by  two 
white  horses.  In  later  times  Selene  was  identified 
with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the  worship  of  the 
two  became  amalgamated.  In  works  of  art,  how- 
ever, the  two  divinities  are  usually  distinguished  ; 
the  face  of  Selene  being  more  fall  and  round,  her 
figure  less  tall,  and  always  clothed  in  a long  rol>e  ; 
her  veil  forms  an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above 
it  there  is  the  crescent  At  Rome  Luna  had  a 
temple  on  the  Aventinc. 

8il§H0.  [Cl.EOPATRA,  No.  9.] 

Seleiuda,  and  rarely  SQeticea  (2cXcvireui ; Ige* 
Arvirsvr : Seleucensis,  SeleucCnns),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  S«Icu6is  I.,  king 
of  Syria.  L 8.  ad  Tigrinfif  M rov  Ttyptfros 
Torofiov^  wphs  Tiyptt^  dirh  Tf7piot),  also  called  8. 
Babyloi^(2.  ^/•’B^i/Awi'i),8.  Asiyriaa,  and  8. 
Parthonun,  a great  city  on  the  confines  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  nnd  for  a long  time  the  capital  of 
%V.  Asia,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Ctrsiphon. 
Its  exact  site  has  been  disputed;  but  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  N.  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal 
Canal,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delaa 
or  Silla  {£Hala\  and  to  the  spot  where  Ctesiphon 
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was  afterwards  built  by  the  Parthians.  It  was  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Bapdad. 
perhaps  a better  site  could  not  be  fotmd  in  W. 
Asia.  It  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris 
nnd  Euphrates,  and  the  whole  plain  of  those  two 
rivers  ; and  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  all  the  chief 
caravan  roads  by  which  the  traffic  between  £.  and 
W.  Asia  was  carried  on.  In  addition  to  theee 
ndvnnUget,  its  people  had,  by  the  gift  of  Selcucns, 
the  goremment  of  their  own  affairs.  It  was  built 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  and 
was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria,  Alesopo- 
tamia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judara.  It  rapidly 
rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and  splen- 
dour. Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  had  be^me 
masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  had  fixed 
their  residence  at  Ctesiphon,  Seleucia,  though  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  importance,  remained  a very 
considerable  city.  In  the  reign  of  Titus,  it  had, 
according  to  Pliny,  600,000  inhabitants.  It  waa 
burned  by  Trajan  in  his  Parthian  expedition,  and 
again  by  L.  Verus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurelint 
Antoninus,  when  its  population  is  given  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  as  300,000  or  400,000.  It  was 
again  taken  by  Sevenis;  nnd  from  this  blow  it 
never  recovered.  In  Julian's  expedition  it  was 
found  entirely  deserted. « 8.  8.  Pierla  (2.  niepfo, 
d 4v  Tlifg/f,  d wpbs  *Ainioxd^  d 
d ^vifeAAao^o-fa,  Hu.,  called  ^leukek  sr  A'epse, 
near  Suadfiah)^  a great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria, 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  B.  c.  300,  one  month 
before  the  foundation  of  Antioch.  It  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the  rocks  over- 
hanging the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Pieria,  about 
4 miles  N.  of  the  Orontes,  and  12  miles  W.  of 
Antioch.  Its  natural  strength  was  improved  by 
eveiy  known  art  of  fortification,  to  which  were 
added  all  the  works  of  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing required  to  make  it  a splendid  city  and  a 
great  seaport,  while  it  obtained  abundant  supplies 
from  the  fertile  pbin  between  the  city  and  Antioch. 
The  remains  of  Seleucus  I.  were  interred  at  Se- 
leucia, in  a mausoleum  sniroundcd  by  a grove.  In 
the  with  Egypt,  which  ensued  upon  the  murder 
of  Antiochus  II.,  Seleucia  surrendered  to  Ptolemy 
III.  Energetes  (b.c.  246).  It  was  afterwards 
recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (219).  In 
the  ^rar  between  Antiochus  VI II.  and  IX.  the 
people  of  Seleucia  made  themselves  independent 
(109  or  108).  Afterwards,  having  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigrancs  for  14  years 
(84 — 70),  they  were  confirmed  in  their  fre^om 
by  Pompey.  The  city  bad  fallen  entirely  into 
decay  by  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  There  are 
considerable  ruins  of  the  harbour  and  mole,  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  of  its  necropolis.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  SBLXt'cia.  * 8.  8.  ad 
Belom,  a city  of  Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontea, 
near  Apamea.  lu  site  is  doabtfn1.~4.  8.  Traclie- 
5tis  {^rJTteh  Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Cilicia 
Aspera,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  tKe  W.  bank 
of  the  river  Calycadnut,  about  4 miles  from  its 
mouth,  nnd  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  cities.  It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  annual  games  in  honour  of  Zeus  Olympias.  It 
vied  uHth  Tarsus  in  power  and  splendour,  and  wns 
a foee  city  under  the  Romans.  It  has  remaricable 
claims  to  renown  both  in  political  and  literary 
history : in  the  former,  as  the  place  where  Trajan 
nnd  Frederick  Barbarossa  died  ; in  the  latter,  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  philoeophers  Athenoeus  and 
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XenATchus,  of  the  eophiet  Alexander,  the  lecreUry 
of  M.  Aarelitu  Antoninus  and  of  other  learned 
men.  On  it*  lite  are  ttill  seen  the  mint  of  templet, 
porticoes,  aqueduct*,  and  toniba<»5.  8.  in  Moao- 
potaxnia  (//*>)»  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrate*, 
opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a fortrest  of 
considerable  imporUnce  in  ancient  military  history. 
— 6.  A considerable  city  of  Margiano,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  a beautiful  situation,  and 
called  Alexandria;  destroyed  by  the  barbarians, 
and  rebuilt  by  Anliochu*  1.,  who  named  it  Seleucia 
after  liis  fatlier  Seleucus  1.  The  Homan  prisoners 
taken  at  the  deieat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians 
were  settled  here  by  king  Orodes.— 7.  8,  in  Caria 
[Tkallilh].  — There  were  other  cities  of  the 
name,  of  less  importance,  in  Pisidia,  Pomphylio, 
Palestine,  and  Klymais. 

8aleacif  (2«A«i;Kis).  1.  The  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  of  Syria,  containing  the  N.W.  port 
of  the  country,  between  M.  Anmnus  on  the  N.,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  \V.,  the  districts  of  Cyr- 
rhestice  and  Chalybonitis  on  the  N.E.,  the  desert 
on  the  K.,  and  Coelesyria  and  the  inountaint  of 
Lebanon  on  the  S.  It  included  the  ralley  of  the 
lower  Orontes,  and  contained  the  4 great  cities  of 
Antioch,  Seleucia,  I^diceo,  and  Apaxneo,  whence 
it  WHS  also  called  Tetmpulis.  In  later  timet,  the 
name  was  confined  to  the  small  district  N.  of  the 
Orontes ; the  S.  part  of  the  funner  Seleucis  being 
divided  into  Cassiotis,  \V.  of  the  Orontes,  and 
Apamene,  E.  of  the  river.  — 2.  A district  of  Cap- 
padocia.—3.  A nnroe  which  Seleucus  I.  ondeu- 
Toured  to  give  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memory  of  a 
Toyage  of  exploration  made  round  it  by  his  command. 

'8$lancos  ( 2«Asvkoy),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Syria.  I.  Surnsm^  Nicator,  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  mouarchy,  reigned  n.  c.  312 — 280. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a Macedonian  of 
distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip  II.,  and 
was  bom  about  358.  . He  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  distinguished  him- 
self particularly  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  he  espoused  the 
sido  of  Perdiccas,  ^hoin  he  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  against  Egypt ; but  ho  took  a leading 
part  in  the  mutiny  of  Ute  soldiers,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Pc^iccas  (321).  In  the  2nd  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  which  followed,  Seleucus 
obtained  the  wealthy  and  important  satrapy  of 
Babylonia.  In  the  ’war  between  .<\ntigonus  and 
Eumenes,  Seleucus  afforded  efficient  supjtort  to  the 
former;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes  (316), 
Antigoims  began  to  treat  the  other  satraps  as  his 
subjects.  Thereupon  Seleucus  fled  to  i^ypt,  where 
he  induced  Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysimachus  and 
CasMuidcr  in  a league  against  their  common  enemy. 
In  the  war  that  eusu^  Seleucus  took  an  active 
port.  At  length,  in  312,  he  recovered  Babylon; 
and  it  is  from  this  period,  that  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy it  commonly  reckoned  to  commence.  This 
era  of  the  Seleucidae,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been 
determined  by  chronologers  to  the  1st  of  October, 
312.  Soon  ^terwards  Seleuctu  defeated  Nicanor, 
the  satrap  of  Media,  and  followed  up  his  victory 
by  tho  conquest  of  Susiana,  Media,  and  some 
adjacent  districts.  For  the  next  few  years  he 
gradually  extended  his  power  over  all  the  eastern 
provinces  which  had  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.  In  306  Seleucus  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Antigontis  and  Ptolemy,  by 
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formally  assuming  the  regal  title  and  diadem.  In 
302  he  joined  the  league  formed  for  the  second 
time  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander, 
against  their  common  enemy  Antigonus.  The 
united  forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained 
a decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301), 
in  which  Antigonus  himself  was  slain.  In  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest 
share,  being  rearanied  for  his  services  with  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  a*as  divided 
between  him  and  Lysimachus)  os  well  as  with 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  tli>' 
Mediterranean.  The  empire  of  Seleucus  was  now 
by  for  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  those 
which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Alexander.  It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to 
the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Paropamisus 
to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where  the  bound- 
ary which  separated  him  from  Lysimachus  it  not 
clearly  defined.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  a vigilant  control  over  so 
extensive  an  empire,  and  accordingly,  in  293,  he 
consigned  the  govemment  of  all  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  to  his  son  Antiochus,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as  the 
hand  of  his  own  youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for 
whom  the  prince  had  conceived  a violent  attach- 
ment. In  288,  the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrius 
(now  become  king  of  Macedonia)  once  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a league  with  Pto- 
lemy and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After  De- 
metrius had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Lysimachus,  be  transported  the  seat  of  war  into 
Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Seleucus  in  286.  The  Syrian  king  kept  Demetrius 
in  confinement  till  3 years  afterwords,  but  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  treated  him  in  a friendly 
and  liberal  manner.  For  some  time  jealousies  had 
existed  between  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ; but 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  the  2 
muiurchs,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life 
of  the  latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Heller 
pent  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  bad  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus  ; but  he  bad  advanc^  no 
farther  than  Lysimoebia,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceruunus,  to  whom,  as  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  and  ally,  he  bad  extended  a friendly 
protection.  His  death  took  place  in  the  beginnii^ 
of  280,  only  7 months  after  that  of  Lysimachus, 
and  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his 
78th  year.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  projects 
originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself  for  tho 
UriIfni»ation  of  bis  Asiatic  empire ; and  we  find  him 
founding,  in  almost  every  province,  Greek  or  Ma- 
cedonian colonies,  which  became  so  many  centres 
of  civilisation  and  refinement.  Of  these  no  less 
than  16  are  mentioned  as  bearing  the  name  cd* 
Antiochia  after  his  father ; 5 that  of  Laodiceo, 
from  his  mother;  7 were  cabled  after  himself  Se- 
leucia  ; 3 from  the  name  of  hts  first  wife,  Apamea ; 
and  one  Siratonicea,  from  his  second  wifet,  the 
daughter  of  Demetrias.  Numerous  other  cities, 
whose  names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin  — 
Beroeo,  Edessa,  Pella,  &c.— likewise  owed  their 
first  foundation  to  Seleucus. —II.  Sumomed  Gtl- 
linioas  (246—226),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Antii>» 
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chus  TI,  by  his  first  wife  Laodico,  The  first  mea- 
sure of  hit  adininistratioti,  or  rather  that  of  his 
mother,  was  to  put  to  dmtl)  his  stepnir)thcr  Bere- 
nice, toii;ether  With  her  infant  son.  This  act  of 
cruelty  produced  llie  most  disastrous  effects.  In 
order  to  avenee  his  sister,  Ptoliitny  Euergeles, 
king  of  Eaypt,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Heleucus, 
and  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  and 
the  w'holo  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  amis  unnp. 
posed  beyond  the  Hupbrates  and  the  Tigris.  During 
these  operations  >elcucus  kept  wholly  aloof ; but 
when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled  to  hii  own  domi- 
nions by  domestic  disturbances,  he  recovered  |K)s- 
session  of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  which 
he  had  lost.  Soon  afterwards  Selencus  became 
involved  in  a dangerous  war  with  hU  brother  An- 
tiochos  liierax,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Asia 
Minor  as  an  independent  kingtlom  for  himsclC 
This  war  lasted  several  years,  but  waa  at  length 
terminated  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  take  re- 
fuge in  Egypt,  Seleuctu  niidcrtnok  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  which  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  Syrian 
empire  to  throw  off  its  yoke.  He  was,  however, 
defeaU'd  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  in  a great 
battle  which  was  long  after  celebrated  by  the  Par- 
thians  as  the  foundation  of  their  independence. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus  Attalui,  king  of 
Pergamus  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  ; and  Seleucus  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of 
these  provinces  when  he  was  accidentally  killed 
by  a fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
reign,  226.  Ho  left  2 sons  >^'ho  successively 
ascended  tlie  throne,  Seleucus  Cerannus  and  An- 
tiochus aftcrn’ards  somamod  the  Great.  His  ow*n 
somame  of  Callinicns  was  probably  assumed  after 
his  recovery  of  the  provinces  that  had  been  overrun 
by  Ptolemy.-^in.  Sumamed  Cenumat  (226 — 
223),  clde^  son  and  snccessor  of  Sclrticiis  II.  The 
surname  of  Cerauous  was  given  him  by  the  sol- 
dieiy,  apparently  in  derision,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  wns  assns- 
sinated  by  2 of  his  officers  ^dier  a reign  of  only  3 
years,  and  was  snccceded  by  his  brother,  AiiUo- 
chus  the  Great  •>*  IV.  Sumamed  Philopator  (187 
-^175),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  The  defeat  of  his  father  by  the  Romans 
and  the  ignominious  peace  which  fullowi'd  it,  bad 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy, and  the  reign  of  Seleucus  was  in  consc- 
qnence  feeble  and  inglorious*  and  wns  marked  by 
no  striking  events.  He  was  assassinated  in  175 
by  one  of  his  own  ministers.  He  left  2 children : 
Demetrius  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  ; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseus  king  of  Macedo- 
nia.—•V.  Eldest  ton  of  Demetrius  II.,  assumed 
the  roy.al  diadem  on  leaming  the  death  of  his 
father,  125  ; but  hU  mother  Cleopatra,  who  had 
herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indignant  at 
hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to  take  such  a 
stop  without  her  authority,  and  caused  Seleucus 
also  to  be  assacainated.  — *VL  Sumamed  Epi- 
phanea,  and  alto  Klcator  (95— 93)  was  the  eldest 
of  the  5 sons  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Giyqius  On  the 
death  of  his  fiuher,  in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle  Antiochus 
Cyaicenns  who  had  laid  claini  to  the  kingdom. 
But  shortly  after  Seleucus  was  in  his  turn  defeated 
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by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cyticetm*,  .and 
expelled  from  Syria.  He  took  refuge  in  Cilicia, 
where  he  established  himself  in  the  city  of  Mop- 
suestia  ; but  in  consequence  of  his  tt^anny,  he  was 
burned  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  in  his  palace. 

SelgU  (5/Xyn  : ScXtcus  ; ? Rn.),  one  of  the 

chief  of  the  independent  mountain  cities  of  Pisidia, 
stood  on  the  S.  side  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  Eury- 
medoD,  just  where  the  river  breaks  through  the 
mountain  chain.  On  a rock  above  it  was  a citadel 
named  Ke<r6^o>',  in  which  was  a temple  of  Hen. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Pisidians,  claimed  descent  from  the  Lacedafr- 
monians,  and  inscribed  the  name  on 

their  coins.  They  could  bring  an  army  of  20,000 
men  into  the  field,  and,  as  late  as  the  .^th  century, 
we  find  them  beating  back  a horde  of  Goths.  In  a 
valley  near  the  city,  in  the  heart  of  lofty  mountains, 
grew  wine  and  oil  and  other  products  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Selinfia  (SfXiroDr  -oorror,  contraction  of  trfkt- 
s'4«iv  from  <rcAi>w  **  parsley**).  1.  A small  river 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  by  the  town 
of  the  tame  name.  — 2.  ( Crc4e»a),  a river  of  Elis, 
in  the  district  Triphylio,  near  Sciltus,  flowing  into 
the  Alpheus  W.  of  Olympia.— 8.  ( PbiTifia),  a river 
of  Achaio,  rising  in  Mt.  Krymanthiis.— 4;  A tribu- 
tary of  the  CnicuB  in  Mysia,  flowing  by  the  town 
; of  Pergnmum.  — 4.  (2<\ii»avyT»0T,  ^tXtPovaias  z 
; nr.  Castol  tv/iMfw),  Uiu),  one  of  the  most  important 
_ towns  in  Sicily,  situated  upon  a hill  on  the  S.W. 

I coast,  and  upon  a river  of  the  tame  name.  It  w’aa 
I founded  by  the  Dorians  from  Megara  Hybiam  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  n.  c.  628.  It  soon  attained 
great  prosperity  ; but  it  was  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  <109,  when  most  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  destroyed.  The  population  of  Selinus  must  at 
that  time  hare  been  very  considerable,  stneo  we 
are  told  that  16,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  and  con- 
I quest  of  the  town,  5000  wen  carried  to  Carthage 
as  slaves,  2600  fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  many 
others  trxik  refuge  in  the  surrounding  villages.  The 
Carthaginians  however  allowed  the  inbabiumta  to 
return  to  Selinus  in  the  course  of  the  same  yev, 
and  it  continued  to  be  a place  of  seoundary  im- 
portance till  249,  when  it  ^vas  again  destroy^  by 
the  Carthaginians  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to 
Lilybaenm.  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  wheat.  Eaat  of  Selinus  on  the  road  to 
Agrigentum,  were  celebrated  mineral  simngi  called 
Aquae  .Wtjnniriae,  subsequently  Aquae  Lulodae  or 
Laltodes,  the  modem  BcUMe  o/Seiacea.  There  are 
still  considerable  ruins  of  Selinus.— 6.  (^e/cori), « 
town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  coast  and  upon  a 
•rock  which  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
set.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Trajan  in  this  town,  it  was  for  a long  time  c^ed 
Trajanopolia. 

(SeXAoala  or  SaXoirfa),  a town  in 
I.Aconica,  N.  of  Sparta,  was  litoated  near  the  river 
Oenns,  and  commanded  one  of  the  principal  pitssrt 
leading  to  Sparta.  Here  the  celebinUed  ^ttle  was 
fought  between  Cleomenes  III.  and  Anrigonns 
Doson,  B.  c.  221,  in  which  the  former  was  dtffeated. 

SallMs  ( ZeXA^it).  L A river  in  Elis,  on  which 
the  Homeric  Ephyra  stood,  rising  in  mount  Pholoe 
and  falling  into  the  tea,  S.  of  the  Peneus.- 2.  A 
river  near  Sicyon.  — 8.  A river  in  Troas  near 
Aritbe,  and  a tributary  of  the  Rhodios, 

Salli  or  Helli.  [DoooNa.] 
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Selymbrlft  «r  S«ljbria  { 

Bor.  SsXa>i^f^ta  ; ST^Aufi^^tat^cisr : Sei'irria  \ an  un- 
portant  town  ii>  Thmce»  utuaU'd  on  the  Pro|M)ntit. 
It  wo«  a colony  of  the  Megarions,  and  ^'ae  founded  * 
earlier  than  Byzantium.  It  perhaps  derived  iu 
name  from  its  founder  Selys  and  the  Thracutn  word 
i?nn,  a town.  It  doatinued  to  be  a place  of  can> 
siderable  importance  till  Its  conquest  by  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  from  which  time  its  do-  i 
dine  may  be  dated.  Under  the  later  ompemrs  it 
>vas  called  Eudoziupolis,  in  honour  of  Eudoxia, 
the  wife  of  Arcadius;  but  it  afterwards  recovered 
iu  ancient  name. 

SlmlcbonltiB  or  SamacboziitU  Lacu  (2<pe- 
and  •iTiii'  hj^unj:  0.  T.  j 
'Waters  of  3Ierom : Kahr^I-fluUk),  a small  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  the  highest  of  the  3 formed 
by  the  Jordan,  both  branches  of  which  fall  into  its 
N.  end,  while  the  river  flows  out  of  its  S.  end  in 
one  stream.  The  valley  in  w'hich  it  lies  is  enclosed 
on  the  W.  and  E.  by  mountains  belon^ng  to  the 
tw'o  ranges  of  Io:banon.  forming  a position  which 
has  Wn  of  military  importance  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  especially  as  the  gre.!!  Damascus 
road  crosses  the  Jordan  just  below  the  lake.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  division  of  Palestine  under  the 
Roman  empire,  it  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  iu  earlier 
times,  under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  was  reckoned  to 
Coelesyria. 

SemSlo  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 

Harmonia,  at  Thebes,  and  accurdii^ly  sister  of  Ino, 
Agave,  Autonoc,  and  Polydorus.  She  was  beloved 
by  Zeus.  Hera,  stimulated  by  jealousy,  appeared 
to  her  in  tbo  form  of  her  ag^  nurse  Deroc,  and 
induced  her  to  ask  Zens  to  visit  her  in  the  same  [ 
splendour  and  majesty  with  which  ho  appeared  to  I 
Hera.  Zeus  warned  her  of  tho  danger  of  her  re- 
quest ; but  as  be  hod  sworn  to  grant  whatever  she 
desired,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  her  prayer. 
He  accordingly  appeared  before  her  as  the  god  of  ^ 
thunder,  and  Scmele  was  consumed  by  the  light- 
ning ; but  Zeus  saved  her  child  Dionysus,  with 
whom  she  was  pregnant.  Her  son  afterwards  car- 
ried her  out  of  the  lower  world,  and  conducted  her 
to  Olympus  where  she  became  immortal  under  tho 
name  of  Thyone. 

S^mlriimis  and  Nlzma  (Ntvov),  the 

mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Niiius 
or  Nineveh.  Ninos  was  a great  warrior,  who  built 
the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  about  fi.  c. 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  Semiramis 
was  tbe  daughter  of  the  fish-goddess  Derceto  of 
Ascalon  in  Syria  by  a Syrian  youth  ; but  being 
ashamed  of  l»r  fmilty,  she  made  away  with  the 
youth,  and  exposed  her  infant  daughter.  But  tbe 
child  was  micuculooily  preserved  by  doves,  who 
fed  her  till  she  was  dismvered  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  then  brought  up 
by  the  chief  shepherd  of  tho  royal  herds,  whose 
name  was  Simmas,  and  from  whom  she  derived 
tbe  name  of  Semiramis.  Her  surpassing  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's 
friends  and  generals,  who  married  her.  He  sub^ 
qucntly  sent  for  his  wife  to  tiie  annr,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ractra, 
which  they  had  long  endeavoured  in  \*ain  to  take. 
Upou  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she  planned  an  at- 
tn^lf  upon  the  citadel  of  the  town,  mounted  the 
walls  with  a few  bravo  followers,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  Ninus  was  so  cliarmed 
by  her  bravery  and  beauty,  that  he  resolved  to 
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make  her  his  wife,  whereupon  her  unfortunate 
husband  put  an  end  to  liis  lif'.  By  Nlnuft  Serai- 
mraU  had  a son,  Ninynv  and  on  tlie  death  of  Ninus 
she  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  According  to 
, aiK>ther  account.  Seroiiamis  bad  obtained  from  her 
husbgnd  penniHsion  to  niic  over  Asia  for  .*>  days, 
and  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  cast  the 
king  into  a dungeon,  or,  os  is  oIko  related,  to  put 
him  to  di'nth,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign 
power.  Her  fiime  threw  into  tlie  shade  that  of 
Ninus  i and  later  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvel- 
loos  daeds  and  her  heroic  achievements.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful  build- 
ings ; and  several  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
in  tlie  East,  which  were  extant  in  a later  age,  and  the 
authors  of  which  were  unknown,  were  ascribed  by 
popular  tradition  to  this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she 
erected  a U>mb  for  her  husband,  9 stadia  high,  and 
10  wido  ; she  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all 
its  wonders;  and  she  constructed  tbe  hanging  gar- 
dens in  Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  us  such 
strange  accounts.  Besides  conquering  many  natinna 
of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a gR*at  part  of 
; Ethiopia,  but  w*as  unsuccessful  in  an  attack  which 
I she  made  upon  India.  After  a reign  of  42  years 
she  resigned  the  snverrignty  to  her  son  Ninyas, 
and  disappeared  from  the  earth,  taking  her  flight 
to  heaven  in  the  form  of  a dove.  The  fabulous 
nature  of  this  narrative  is  apparent.  It  is  probable 
^ tliat  Semiramis  was  originally  a Syrian  goddoss, 
perhape  the  same  who  was  w’Mshipped  at  Ascalon 
under  tbe  name  of  Astarte,  or  the  Heavenly  Aphro* 
dite,  to  whom  the  dove  was  sacred.  Hence  the 
stories  of  her  voluptuousness,  which  were  current 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustas  (Ov.  Am^  i.  5.  II). 

Semnbnea,  more  rarely  Sonndnai,  a Germaii 
people,  detaibed  by  Tacitw  as  the  ntost  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  beween  the  rrreri 
Viadus  {pdtr)  and  Albia  (£2fe),  from  tbe  Rieten- 
gebiige  m tbe  S.  as  flu*  as  t^  country  around 
FianlHurt  on  tho  Oder  and  Potsdam  in  the  M. 

Semo  Saaeos.  (Saiscua] 

Semprdnia.  1.  Daughter  of  Tib.  Qraccht^  otn- 
sor  B.  c.  160,  and  sister  of  the  2 celebrated  tribunes, 
married  Scipto  Africanus  ninor.«2.  Wife  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  wss  a woman  of  great 
personal  attmetions  and  literary  accomplishments, 
but  of  a profligate  character.  She  took  port  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  though  her  husband  was  not 
privy  to  it. 

Bestjirfiiila  6snB,  was  of  great  anriquity,  and 
one  tA  iu  members,  A.  Setnpronius  Atratinus,  ob- 
tained the  consulship  aa  early  as  a.  c.  497,  1 2 yean 
after  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  Tbe  Sem- 
pronii  were  divided  into  many  families,  of  which 
the  ArnaTtNi  were  patrician,  but  all  the  others 
were  plebeian : their  names  are  Asxllio,  Bl.sksus, 
Gracchus,  Sophus,  Tuoitanus. 

SSnm  (Scoenria).  1.  sumamed 

Gallioa,  and  sometimes  called  Sttngallia,  a town 
on  tbe  coast  of  Umbria,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  vniall 
river  Sena,  was  founded  by  tbe  Senones,  a GalUo 
people;  and  wras  mode  a colony  by  the  Romans 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones,  b.  c.  283.  In 
tbe  civil  war  it  espoused  the  Marian  party,  and 
was  taken  and  tacked  by  Pompey.^2.  (.Sieaa),  a 
town  in  Etruria  and  a Roman  colony,  on  the 
from  Clusium  to  Florentia,  is  only  mentionsd  in 
I tbe  times  of  the  emperors. 

I SXnlka.  1.  M.  AnnRSUB,  the  rhetorician,  was 
I born  at  Corduba  (Cbrdora)  in  Spain,  about  b.c.  6U 
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Seneca  waa  at  Rome  in  the  early  period  of  the 
power  of  Augustus,  for  he  says  that  he  had  »een 
Ovid  declaiming  before  Arelliua  Fuscii*.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Spain,  and  married  Helvia,  by 
whom  he  had  3 sons,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  L.  An- 
naeus Mela  or  Mella,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan, 
ond  M.  Novatiis.  Novatus  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
took  the  name  of  Junius  Gallio,  upon  being  adopted 
by  Junius  Gallio.  Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  equestrian  class.  At  a later  period  Seneca  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  reside  till  hts  death, 
which  pn>bably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  liave  come 
down  to  us.  I.  Controversiarum  Libri  decern^  which 
he  addressed  to  his  3 sons.  The  1st,  2nd,  7th, 
8th,  and  10th  books  only  arc  extant,  and  these  are 
somewhat  mutilated  : of  the  other  books  only  frag- 
ments remuuL  These  Controversiae  are  rhetorical 
exercises  on  imaginary  cases,  hlied  with  common- 
placon,  such  as  a roan  of  large  verbal  memory  and 
great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his  ready 
money.  2.  Suasoriarum  Liber^  which  is  probably 
not  complete.  We  may  collect  from  its  contents 
what  the  subjects  were  on  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  exercised  their  wits : one  of  them  is, 
**  Shall  Cicero  apologise  to  M.  Antonius  ? Shall  he 
agree  to  bum  bis  Philippics,  if  Antonius  requires 
it?**  Another  is,  ^ Shall  Alexander  embark  on 
the  ocean  ?*^  If  there  are  some  good  ideas  and 
apt  expressions  in  these  puerile  declamations,  they 
have  no  value  where  they  stand  ; and  probably 
most  of  them  are  borrowed.  No  merit  of  form  can 
compensate  for  worthlessness  of  matter.  The  best 
edition  of  these  works  is  by  A.  Schottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1603,  frequently  rcprinted.<»2.  L.Annaotia, 
the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  w'as  bom 
at  Cordubo,  probably  a few  years  a.  c.,  and  brought 
to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a child. 
Though  he  was  naturally  of  n weak  body,  be  was 
a student  from  his  youth,  and  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy. Ho  also  soon  gained  diidnction  as  a pleader 
of  causes,  and  he  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  Caligula  by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
a case  in  the  senate  l>efnrc  the  emperor.  In  the 
Hrst  y i'or  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  ( a.  d.  4 1 ),  Seneca 
W’as  banished  to  Corsica,  cm  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julio,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Messa- 
lina  WHS  jeal<ms.  After  8 yearti*  residence  in  Cor- 
sica, Seneca  was  recalled  (49)  by  the  influence  of 
Agrippina,  who  had  just  married  her  uncle  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained  a pmetorship, 
anti  was  made  the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitins, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Nero,  w’ho  was  the  son  of 
Agrippina  by  a former  husband.  On  the  accession 
of  his  pupil  to  tho  imperial  throne  (54)  after  the 
death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  young  emperor.  He  exerted  his 
influence  to  check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but  j 
at  the  same  time  he  prohied  from  his  position  to  | 
amass  an  immense  fortune.  He  supported  Nero  in  i 
hit  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  was 
not  only  a party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (60), 
but  be  nTote  the  letter  which  Nero  addressed  to 
the  senate  in  justiheation  of  the  murder.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  abandoned  himself 
without  any  restraint  to  his  vicious  propensities  ; 
and  tho  presence  of  Seneca  soon  became  irksome  to 
him,  while  the  wealth  of  the  philosopher  excited 
the  emperor's  cupidity.  Bumis,  the  pracfcct  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  always  l^en  o Arm 
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supporter  of  Seneca,  died  in  63.  His  death  broke 
the  power  of  Seneca  ; and  Nero  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  were  exactly  suited  to  his 
taste.  Tigellinus  and  Feniiius  Rufus,  who  suc- 
ceeded Burrus  in  the  command  of  the  praetorians, 
began  an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  enormous  wealth, 
his  nrdens  and  Tilloi,  more  magnifleent  than  those 
of  the  emperor,  his  exclusive  claims  to  eloquence, 
and  his  disparagement  of  Nero*s  skill  in  driving 
and  singing,  were  all  urged  against  him  ; and  it 
was  time,  they  said,  for  Nero  to  get  rid  of  a 
teacher.  Seneca  heard  of  the  charges  against  him : 
he  was  rich,  and  he  knew  that  Nero  wanted  money. 
He  asked  the  emperor  for  permission  to  retire,  and 
offered  to  surrender  all  that  he  had.  Nero  affected 
to  be  grateful  for  bis  past  services,  refused  the 
proffered  gift,  and  sent  him  aw'ny  with  perfidious  as- 
surances of  his  respect  and  affection.  Seneca  now 
altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  company,  and 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  of  feeble 
health,  or  being  occupied  with  his  philosophical 
studies.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  (65)  gave  the 
emperor  a pretext  for  putting  bis  teacher  to  death, 
though  there  was  not  complete  evidence  of  Seneca 
being  a party  to  the  conspiracy.  Seneca  was  at 
the  time  returning  from  Campania,  and  had  rested 
at  a villa  4 miles  from  the  city.  Nero  sent  a tri- 
bune to  him  with  the  order  of  death.  Without 
showing  any'  sign  of  alarm,  Seneca  cheered  his 
weeping  friends  by  reminding  them  of  the  lessona 
of  philosophy.  Embracing  his  wife  Pompeia  Pau- 
lina, he  prayed  her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to 
console  herself  for  the  lost  of  her  husband  by  the 
reflection  that  be  had  lived  an  honourable  life^ 
But  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  with 
him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  blow  opened 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.  Seneca's  body  waa 
attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet ; the  blood 
would  not  flow  easily,  and  he  opened  the  veins  m 
his  1(^  His  torture  w'as  excessive  ; and  to  save 
himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of  seeing  one  another 
suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to  her  chamber.  His 
last  words  were  taken  down  in  writing  by'  persons 
who  were  called  in  for  the  purpose,  and  were  after- 
wards published.  Seneca's  torments  being  still 
prolong^,  he  took  hemlock  from  his  friend  and 
physician,  Statius  Annaeus,  but  it  had  no  effect, 
.^t  last  he  entered  a warm  bath,  and  os  he 
sprinkled  some  of  the  water  on  the  slaves  nearest 
to  him,  he  said,  that  he  made  a libation  to  Jupiter 
the  Liberator.  He  was  then  taken  into  a vapour 
stove,  where  be  was  quickly  suffocated.  Seneca 
died,  as  u*as  the  flLshion  among  the  Romans,  with 
the  courage  of  a stoic,  bnt  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  affectation  which  detracts  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  scene.  Seneca's  great  misfortune  was 
to  have  known  Nero;  and  though  we  cannot  say 
that  he  was  a truly  great  or  a truly  good  man,  his 
character  will  not  lose  hy  comparison  with  that  of 
many  others  who  have  been  placed  in  equally  diffi- 
cult circumstancea — Seneca's  fame  rests  on  his 
numerous  writings,  of  which  the  following  are 
extant:— -1.  I>t  Ita^  in  3 books,  addressed  to 
No>*atus,  probably  the  earliest  of  Seneca's  works. 
In  the  1st  book  he  combats  what  Aristotle  says  of 
Anger  in  his  Ethics.  2.  D9  Cantolatiom  ad  //e^ 
rwm  Mairem  Liher^  a consolatory  letter  to  his 
mother,  written  during  his  residence  in  Corsica. 
It  is  one  of  his  best  treatises.  3.  Dt  Consolaticm* 
ad  Poif^um  /A&sr,  also  written  in  Corsica.  If  it 
is  tho  work  of  Seneca,  it  does  him  no  credit.  Poly* 
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bioi  was  tha  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius,  and 
the  Cbm$olatio  is  intended  to  comfort  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  loss  of  his  brother.  But  it  also  con- 
tains adulation  of  the  eropemr,  and  many  expres- 
sions unworthy  of  a true  stoic,  or  of  an  honest 
man.  4.  Liher  de  ConsoUUiome  ad  Marciam,  written 
afler  his  return  fiom  exile,  was  desiinird  to  console 
Marcia  for  the  loss  of  her  son.  Marcia  was  the 
dnuphtcr  of  A.  Cremutius  Cordos.  5.  D*  7'rors- 
dentui  Liber^  or  Quure  bonis  virit  mala  aeeidaiu 
c«m  tit  Providtntkty  is  addressed  to  the  younger 
Lucilius,  {vocttiator  of  Sicily.  The  question  that 
is  here  discussed  often  engaged  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers : the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicide  is  the  remedy  when  misfortune  has 
become  intolerable.  In  this  discourse  Seneca  says 
that  he  intends  to  prore  **  that  Providence  hath  a 
power  over  all  things,  and  that  Ood  is  ala*ays  |wc- 
sent  with  us.**  6.  De  .<4irtiiu  TranquiUU^^  ad- 

dressed to  Serenus,  probably  written  soon  after 
Seneca's  return  from  exile.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  mther  than  a treatise : the  object  is  to  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  timnquillity  of  mind  can 
be  obtained.  7.  IM  Coadmdia  SapientU  sen  quod 
la  non  cadit  m^rso,  also  addressed  to 

Serenus,  is  founded  on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the 
impastiveMese  of  the  wise  nuui.  8.  De  Ctementia 
ad  Neronem  Caesarem  IJbri  duo,  written  at  the 
beginning  of  Nero's  reign.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  Batterer  in  this  ; but  the  advice  is  good.  ' The 
2nd  book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  1st  chapter  of 
this  2nd  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told  of  Nero's 
unwillingness  to  sign  a sentence  of  execution,  and 
his  exclamation,  **  I would  I could  neither  read  nor 
write."  9.  Do  DrwiiaU  VUae  ad  Pamlinitm  JMtor, 
recommends  the  proper  employment  of  time  and 
the  getting  of  wisdom  as  the  chief  purpose  of  life. 
1 0.  VUa  Iloata  ad  Oallionons,  addressed  to  his 

brother,  L.  Junius  Gallio,  is  probably  one  of  the 
later  works  of  Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
stoical  doctrine  that  there  is  no  happiness  without 
virtue  ; but  he  does  not  deny  that  other  things,  as 
health  and  riches,  have  their  value.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  is  lost.  U,  De  Otio  amt  Sect$$u  Sa- 
^nea/Ls,  is  sometimes  joined  to  No.  10.  12.  De  Dene^ 
firiis  Libri  eefdem^  addressed  to  Aebucius  Liberalis, 
is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  army  of  conferring  a 
favour,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  giver  and  of  the 
* receiver.  The  handling  is  not  very  methodical, 
but  it  is  very  complete.  It  is  a treatise  which  all 
persons  migiit  read  with  profit.  13.  Epidoiaead 
Luedimm^  124  in  number,  are  not  the  correspond- 
ence of  (^ly  life,  like  that  of  Cicero,  but  a collec- 
tion of  moral  maxims  and  remarks  without  any  sys- 
tematic order.  They  contain  much  good  matter, 
and  have  been  fiivourite  reading  with  many  distin- 
guished men.  It  is  possible  that  these  letters,  and 
indeed  many  of  Sraeca's  moral  treatises,  were 
written  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably 
after  be  had  lost  the  favour  of  Nero.  That  Seneca 
sought  consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  lite- 
rary occupation  is  manifest.  ApoooiocpntoeU,i» 
a satire  against  the  empenw  Claudius.  The  word 
is  a play  on  the  term  Apotheoets  or  deification,  and 
is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Pumpkinification,  or  the 
reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
subject  was  well  enough,  but  the  treatment  has  no 
great  merit ; and  Seneca  probably  had  no  other 
object  than  to  gratify  his  spite  against  the  em- 
peror. 15.  Quaestionum  S^duraiium  Libri  eepUm, 
addressed  to  Lucilius  Junior,  is  not  a systematie 
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work,  but  a collection  of  natural  facts  from  various 
writers,  Greek  and  Roman,  many  of  which  are 
curious.  The  1st  book  treats  of  meteors,  the  2nd 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  3rd  of  water,  the  4th 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  the  5th  of  winds,  the  6th  of 
earthquakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
7th  of  comets.  Moral  remarks  are  scattervd  through 
the  work  ; and  indeed  the  design  of  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  to  find  a foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief 
part  of  philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
(Physic).  16.  TVapoef/ue,  10  in  number.  They 
are  entitled  Hercules  Furens,  TkyeeUs,  TTtebais  or 
Pkoeniseae^  Hippolptms  or  Phaedra^  Oedipus,  TVo- 
ades  or  Hecuba,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  Hercules 
Oeiaeus,  and  Oetavia.  The  titles  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Oetavia,  indicate  sufficiently 
what  Uie  tragedies  are,  Greek  mythological  subjects 
treated  in  a peculiar  fashion.  They  are  written 
in  lambic  senarii,  interspersed  with  choral  parts,  in 
anapaestic  and  other  metres.  The  subject  of  the 
Oriaria  is  Nero's  ill-treatment  of  his  wife,  his 
passion  for  Poppaea,  and  the  exile  of  Oetavia. 
These  tragedies  are  not  adapted,  and  certainly 
were  never  intended  for  the  stage.  They  were 
designed  for  reading  or  for  recitation  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a rhe- 
torical age.  They  contain  many  striking  passages, 
and  have  some  merit  as  poems.  Moral  sentiments 
and  maxims  abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of 
Seneca  are  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  prose 
works. — The  judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have 
been  as  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character ; 
and  both  in  extremes  It  has  bemi  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quoting, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  writers.  That  Seneca 
possessed  great  mental  powers  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  had  seen  much  of  human  life,  and  he  knew 
well  what  roan  was.  His  philosophy,  so  for  as  he 
adopted  a system,  was  the  stoical,  but  it  was 
rather  on  eclecticism  of  stoiciun  than  pure  stoicism. 
His  style  is  antithetical,  and  apparently  laboured ; 
and  when  there  is  much  labour,  there  is  generally 
affectation.  Yet  his  language  is  clear  and  forcible; 
it  is  not  mere  words:  there  is  thought  always.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  modem  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much  that 
is  practically  goo^  and  true,  or  has  treated  the 
matter  in  so  attractive  a way.  The  best  editions 
of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Gronovins,  Leiden,  1649<— 
1658,  4 vols.  12mo.;  by  Ruhkop^  Leipxig,  1797 — 
181 1,  5 vols.  8vo.;  and  the  Bipont  edition,  Strass- 
burg,  1809,  5 vols.  8vo. 

8#n5eiOy  Herennlns,  was  a native  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  where  he  served  as  quaestor.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Domition  on  the  accusation  of  Metius 
Cams,  in  consequence  of  his  having  written  the 
life  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  which  he  composed  at 
the  request  of  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidius. 

ftenla  (Senensis:  Segma  or  Zengg),  a Roman 
colony  in  Libumia  in  Illyricum,  on  the  coast,  and 
on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia. 

SendneSy  a powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lngdu- 
nensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sequana 
(.S^sow),  and  were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pari- 
sii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Camutes,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Aedni,  and  on  the  B.  by  the  Lingones  and  Mandu- 
bii.  Their  chief  town  was  Agendicum,  after«*ards 
called  S<‘n«ies  (•Sens).  A portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  b.  c.  400,  in  order  to  settle 
in  Italy;  and  os  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Italy 
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TTM  already  occupied  by  other  Celtic  tribe*,  the 
Senone*  were  obliged  lo  penetrate  a con*idenihle 
distance  lo  the  S.,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
Adriatic  sea  between  the  rivers  Utis  and  Aesis 
(between  Ravenna  and  Ancona),  after  expelling 
the  Umbrians.  In  this  country  they  founded  the 
town  of  Seno«  They  extended  their  ravages  into 
Etruria;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans  while  they  were  laying 
liege  to  Cluiium^  that  they  marched  against  Rome 
and  took  the  city,  n.  c.  390.  From  this  time  we 
find  them  engagt^  in  constant  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  till  they  acre  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued and  the  greater  port  of  them  destroyed  by 
the  consul  Dolabclin.  283. 

Sen  tin  am  (Seminas,  Sentiuatii:  m.  Saao/er- 
roto,  Huu),  a fi>rtified  town  in  Umbria,  not  far 
from  the  river  Aesis. 

Sentilas  Satumlntu.  [Saturninu*.] 

Sdpioa  (Svpridt : St.George)^  a promontory  in  the 
S.E.  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Magnesin,  on  which 
a gre.*it  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wreoked. 

Seplsisla,  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Capua, 
where  perfiimcs  and  luxuries  of  a similar  kind 
were  sold. 

Sepphoris  a city  of  Pa- 

lestine, in  tiio  middle  of  Galilee,  about  half-way 
lietween  M.  Carmel  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  was 
an  insignificam  place,  uutil  Uerod  Antipas  fortified 
it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  tlie 
name  of  Diocaesarea.  It  was  the  scat  of  one  of 
the  5 Jewi&h  Sanhedrim;  and  continued  to  flourish 
until  tile  4th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Caesar  Callus,  on  account  of  n revolt  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Beptem  Aquae,  a place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabiui,  near  Keate. 

Septem  Fratres  fEwra  Zaioui^ 

i.  e.  Ape*'  lliU)^  a mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of 
2ilauretAniaTingitana,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Frelum  Goditanum  (.StroiVs  of  Gil»raUar\  con- 
nected by  a low  tongue  of  land  with  the  promon- 
tory of  Abyla,  which  is  also  included  under  the 
mo^m  name. 

Septem  llaila,  the  name  given  by  the  oodeote 
to  the  lagoous  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  by 
the  frequent  overfloms  of  this  river.  Persons 
usually  sailed  through  these  lagoons  from  Ravenna 
to  Aitinum. 

Septempida  (Septempedanus : San  Senerimo\  a 
Roman  munidpium  in  the  interior  of  Picemun,  on 
tbo  road  from  Auximum  to  Urbs  Salvia. 

SepUmloe  Oeta.  [Get a.] 

SepUmlui  Serinus.  [Ssnsitus.] 

SepUmlof  Sevhme.  [ Sa  vu  ] 

Septlmlue  Tltloe,  a Rouian  poet,  whom  Horace 
(i.  3.  9 — 14)  represents  as  having  veatured  to  quaff 
a draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and  as  having 
been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction  in  tragedy. 
In  this  passage  Horace  speaks  of  him  undn  the 
name  of  Titius ; and  he  is  probably  the  same  iadi- 
viduat  with  the  Septiamu  who  is  addressed  in  the 
6th  ode  of  the  2nd  book,  nod  who  is  introduced  in 
the  9ih  epistle  of  tho  1st  book. 

Sequhna  (>Srif}e),  one  of  the  prtndpal  rivera  of 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  that  country, 
and  flowing  through  the  province  of  Gallia  Lag- 
dunensis  into  the  ocean  opposite  Britain.  It  is  346 
miles  in  length.  Its  principal  afflueats  are  the 
Matrona  (^Vanse),  Eiia  (Olss)  with  its  tributary 
the  Axona  and  Incauous  (loftae).  This 
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river  has  a slow  current,  and  is  navigable  beyond 
Lutetia  Parisionun  (/'aris). 

Seqaani,  a |K>werful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia 
Rclgiai,  separatini  from  the  Helvetii  by  Mona 
Jurassus,  from  tho  Aedui  by  the  Arar,  and  from 
the  province  Narbonensia  by  the  Rhone,  iiihabiu 
ing  the  country  called  Fran^  Can^ik  and 
gimdff.  111  the  later  division  of  the  proriuces  of 
the  empire,  t)ic  country  of  tlie  Sequani  formed  a 
special  province  under  the  name  of  Maxima  .Seqoa- 
norura.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  river 
Sequana,  which  had  its  source  in  the  X.  W.  fron- 
tiers of  their  territory  ; but  their  country  waa 
chiefly  watered  by  the  rivers  Aiar  and  Dubis. 
Their  chief  town  was  Vesontio  (BssoaqoR).  They 
were  governed  by  kings  of  their  own,  and  were 
constantly  at  war  with  the  AeduL 

Bdqneiter,  ViUhra,  tbs  name  attached  to  a irlos- 
aary  which  professes  to  givo  an  account  of  the  geo- 
graphical names  contamed  in  the  Horaan  poet^ 
The  tract  is  divided  into  7 sections : — 1.  Flumimm^ 
2.  Fonic$,  3.  Lftau,  4.  AVnsora.  6.  Faludas^ 
6.  MotUet.  7.  Gdifrt,  To  which  in  some  AISS. 
an  8th  is  added,  oontaming  a list  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Concerning  the  author  per- 
sonally we  know  nothing  ; and  he  probably  lived 
not  earlier  than  tho  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Oberlinas,  A^nt  1 778. 

Sira.  [Sirica.] 

Seraplo,  a sumane  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  X«s- 
sica,  consul  & c.  138.  [SciPio,  No.  18.] 

Seraplon  (Srpawher),  a ph3TMcian  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  in  tho  3rd  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Eropirici,  and  so  mnch  extendi  and 
improved  the  system  of  Philinus,  that  the  invention 
of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him.  Seca- 
pion  wrote  against  Ilippocratee  with  much  rebe- 
mence ; but  neither  this,  wa  any  of  his  other  works, 
are  now  extant  He  is  sevec^  times  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  Celsns,  Galen,  and  othoi. 

Ser&pii  or  Suripif  {Xipcarts\  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  whose  worahip  was  introduced  into  Greeon 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  worship  was 
introduced  into  Home  with  that  of  Isis.  [Isis.] 
Serbfoit  L&eoa.  fSinaoms  Laccs.] 

Stfdlca  or  Sardica,  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Moesia,  and  the  capital  i(  Dacia  Interioc, 

I situated  in  a fertile  plain  near  the  sources  of  the 
Oescut,  and  on  the  road  from  Naissus  to  Philippo- 
polis.  It  was  tho  birth^doee  of  the  emperor 
Maxiiwianoi  ; it  was  destrerved  by  Attih^but  waa 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt ; and  it  in  the  middle 
ogee  the  name  of  Trimhtm.  Its  extenrive  nuns 
are  to  be  seen  S.  of  ^opdas.  Secdica  derived  its 
name  from  the  Tbracima  people  BardL 

Sdrdna,  niece  of  Theodosias  the  Grest,  foster- 
mother  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  wife  of  Sti- 
liebo. 

SeroitiB,  Anxmens,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  philoeopber  Seneca,  who  dedicated  to 
him  his  woric  fir*  TramgmUtitaia  and  DtComgtanimu 
He  was  praeiectos  vigiltuB  under  Nero,  and  died  in 
consequence  of  eating  a poiaoneus  kind  of  fungus. 

SerihLOS,  Q.  Saamonleas  (or  ^itnsoiwcef),  en- 
joyed a high  reputation  at  Home,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  as  a num  of  taste 
and  varied  knowMge.  As  the  friend  of  Ueta,  by 
whom  bis  compositions  were  studied  with  great 
pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  at  rapper,  by 
command  of  Caraeaila,  a.  o.  212,  leaving  behind 
him  many  learned  works.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
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same  name,  was  the  preceptor  of  the  ^oongcr  Gor*  ! 
dian,  and  bequeathed  to  his  pupil  the  magruhcent 
library  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  A 
medial  poem,  extending  to  115  hexanMtor  lines, 
has  descended  to  us  under  the  title  .Srmti  Sam^ 
momci  de  AMicina  prttecepia  taluhtrritna^  or  jPrao 
Cfpia  de  Afedicuta  parvo  preiio  paruUli^  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  elder  S:immonicns.  It  con- 
tains a considerable  amount  of  information,  ex- 
tracted from  the  best  outhoritiee,  on  natural  history 
and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up  with  a number  ^ 
puerile  superatitions,  the  whole  expressed  in  plain 
and  almost  prosaic  language.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Durroann,  in  his  Foctae  Latini  Minorm 
(•ItaLeid,  1731,  voL  iL  pp.  187 — 388). 

SarSnus,  A.  Septlmioa,  a Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  exercised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
charms  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  rural  par- 
suits.  His  worits  are  lost,  but  are  frequently 
quoted  by  the  grafamarians. 

Seres.  [Sxnica.} 

Bergia  Gens,  patrician.  The  Sergii  traced  their 
dc'seent  from  the  Trojan  Soigestus  (Virg.  Am,  v. 
1*21).  The  Sergii  were  distiDguished  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,  and  the  first  member  of  the 
gens  who  obtaii^  the  consulship  was  L.  Sergios 
Fidenas,  in&c.  437.  Catiline  belonged  to  this 
gens.  [Catilina.]  The  Sergii  bore  also  the  snr> 
names  of  EequUimte^  Fidenae^  VratOy  Flan- 

CKS,  and  Siius  ; but  none  of  them  are  of  lu^ient 
importance  to  require  a separate  notice. 

Sergios,  a grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but 
later  than  the  4th  centory  after  Christ,  the  author 
of  2 tracts ; the  1 st  entitled  In  primam  DomeUi 
Editumetn  Cammmiarimm;  the  2nd,  In  mnundatn 
Donali  EdUimem  Cxmmmfaria.  They  ore  printed 
in  the  Orammaiieae  ametorte  am^qm  ol 

Putsdiins  (Hanner.  1608,  pp.  1816~1638). 

Serioa  (i^  2itpdrit,  Snptr ; SCres,  also  rarely  in 
the  sing.  Sqp,  Sdr),  a country  in  the  extreme  B.  of 
Asia,  famous  as  the  natire  region  of  the  silkworm, 
which  was  alto  called  ; and  hence  the  adjec- 
tive srrictis*  for  tilkm.  The  nsme  was  known  to 
the  W.  nations  st  a Tcry  early  period,  through  the 
use  of  silk,  first  m W.  Asia,  and  afterwards  in 
Greece.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  until  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  name 
had  no  distinct  geographical  signification.  Series 
and  Seres  were  simply  the  unknown  country  and 
people  in  the  far  from  whom  the  article  of 
commesoe,  silk,  was  obtained.  At  a later  period, 
soma  knowled^  of  the  country  was  obtamed  from 
the  traders,  tlra  results  of  which  are  recorded  by 
Ptolemy,  who  names  seTcral  poritions  that  ran  he 
identified  with  reasonable  probability,  bat  the 
detailed  mmitkm  of  which  dore  not  fall  within  the 
object  of  this  work.  The  Series  of  Ptolemy  cor* 
re^xmds  to  the  N.  W.  part  of  Ciinoy  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  TUbet  and  Cftmess  Tariaty. 
The  capital.  Sera,  is  supposed  by  most  to  ^ 
Sinqiuty  on  the  Hoamg-koy  but  by  some  Peking. 
The  country  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
on  the  N.  by  unknown  regions,  on  the  W.  by 
Scythia,  on  the  S.  and  S.  £.  by  India  and  the 
Sinae.  The  people  were  said  by  some  to  be  of 
Indian,  by  others  of  Seyriiian,  origin,  and  by 
others  to  be  a mixed  race.  The  Great  Wall  of 
China  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Morcellinas 
under  the  name  of  Aggeres  Serinm. 

Serlphut  (2«p«pox : Xepifpios:  Serpho)^  an 
island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
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lying  between  Cythnuv  and  Siphnus.  It  was  a 
small  rocky  island  al>out  12  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  os  the 
island  where  Danae  and  Perseus  landed  after 
they  had  been  exposed  by  Acrisios,  where  Per- 
seus was  brotight  up,  and  where  he  afterwards 
turned  the  inhabitants  into  stone  with  the  Gor- 
gon's bead.  Seriphus  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  Athensi,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few*  ihlnnds 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  At  a later 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Seriphus  were  noted  for 
their  poverty  and  wretchedness ; and  for  this 
reason  the  island  was  employed  by  the  Homan 
empercMW  as  a place  of  banishment  for  state  crimi- 
nals. The  ancient  writers  relate  that  the  fr<^8  in 
Seripbos  were  mute. 

Semyla  (2vp/ivXq:  2<p^vAior),  a town  in 
Macedonia  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
thonia. 

Serr&nus,  AtiUus.  Serranus  was  originally 
an  agnomen  of  C.  Atilius  Kegulus,  consul  b.  c.  257, 
but  afterwards  became  the  name  of  a distinct 
family  of  the  Atilia  gens.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  derive  the  name  from  serene,  and  re.ate 
that  Regtiliis  ie<^ived  the  surname  of  St'rranus, 
becanse  he  was  engaged  in  sowing  when  the  news 
was  brought  him  of  his  elevation  to  the  consulship 
(Virg.  Am.  vi.  845).  It  appears,  however,  from 
coins,  that  ^Saranue  is  the  proper  form  of  the  name, 
and  some  modem  writers  think  that  it  is  derived 
from  Saranum,  a town  of  Umbria.— •!.  C.,  praetor, 
B.  c.  218,  the  1st  year  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and 
was  sent  into  northern  Italy.  At  a later  period  of 
the  year  he  resigned  his  command  to  the  consul 
P.  Scipio.  Ho  was  an  tmiucccssful  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216. C.,  curulc  aediie  193, 
with  L.  Seribonius  Libo.  They  were  the  1st 
aediles  who  exhibited  the  Megnlesia  as  ludi  ko- 
nici.  He  wae  praetor  I8.i.»3.  A.,  praetor  192, 
when  be  obtained,  as  his  province,  Miicedonia 
and  die  command  of  the  fleet  He  was  praetor  a 
2nd  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170.^4.  M., 
praetor  174,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Sardinia.*  6.  K.,  praeter  152,  in  Further  Spain, 
defeated  the  Lnsitaoi.* 6.  Sex.,  consul  136.— 
7.  0.,  consul  106  with  Q.  Serriltas  Caepio,  the 
year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were  bom. 
Although  a “ etultiestmus  homo,"  according  to 
Cicero,  be  was  elected  in  preference  to  Q.  Cntulos. 
He  WM  one  of  the  senators  who  took  up  arms 
against  Satominus  in  100.— 8.  Sex.,  sumamed 
OftTiamia,  becanse  be  originally  belonged  to  the 
Gavia  gens.  He  vras  quaestor  in  63  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
favour ; but  in  h»  tribunate  of  the  plebe,  57,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Cicero's  recal  from 
banishment.  After  Cicero's  return  to  Home  he 
put  his  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring 
to  Cicero  the  site  on  which  his  house  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

Seirhi'om  a promontory  of  Thraee 

in  the  Acgaean  Bek,  opposite  the  island  of  Sam<K 
thraee,  with  a fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  iL 
! Sertorlus,  one  of  the  most  extraordinarj 
I men  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  was  a native 
I of  Nursia,  n Sabino  village,  and  vms  bom  of  ob- 
! scure  but  respectable  parents.  He  served  under 
Marius  in  the  war  against  the  Teutones;  mid  before 
the  battle  of  Aquno  Sextiac  (Air),  b.  c.  lO’J,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones  in  disguise  as  a 
spy,  for  which  hazardous  undertaking  his  intrepid 
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character  and  some  knowledge  of  the  Gallic  Ian- 
gtiage  well  qualified  him.  He  also  served  as  tri« 
bunus  militum  in  Spain  under  T.  Didius  (97). 
He  vms  quaestor  in  91,  and  bad  before  this  time 
lost  an  eye  in  battle.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  118,  he  declared  himself  against  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  though  he  was  by  no  means  an 
admirer  of  his  old  commander,  C.  Marius,  whose 
character  he  well  understood.  He  commanded  one 
•f  the  4 armies  which  besieged  Rome  under  Ma* 
rius  and  Ciniia.  He  was  however  opposed  to  the 
bloody  massacre  which  ensued  after  Marios  and 
Cinna  entered  Rome ; and  he  was  so  indignant  at 
the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the  slaves,  whom 
Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  he  fell  upon  them  in 
their  camp,  and  speared  4000  of  them.  In  83 
Sertorius  was  praetor,  and  cither  in  this  year  or 
the  following  he  went  into  Spain,  which  liod  been 
assigned  to  him  os  his  province  by  the  Marian 
party.  After  collecting  a small  body  of  troops  in 
Spam,  he  crossed  over  to  Mauretania,  where  he 
gained  a victory  over  Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla's 
generals.  In  consequence  of  his  success  in  Africa, 
be  was  invited  by  the  Lusitnni,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  to  become  their 
leader.  He  gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusi< 
tanians  and  the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  fonning  an  army,  which  for 
some  years  successfully  opposed  all  the  power  of 
Rome.  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was,  to 
strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A 6swn  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a present, 
whicli  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  accompany  him 
in  his  walks,  and  attend  him  on  all  occasions. 
After  Sulla  had  become  master  of  Italy,  Sertorius 
was  joined  by  many  Romans  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  dictator ; and  this  not  only  added 
to  his  coiisidpration,  but  brought  him  many  good 
offleers.  In  79  Metellus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  a considerable  force  against  Sertorius ; but 
^fetcllus  could  ciTect  nothing  against  the  enemy. 
He  was  unable  to  bring  Sertorius  to  any  decisive 
battle,  but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  Perpernn  with  53  cohorts  [Pkrpbrna]. 
To  give  some  show  of  form  to  his  formidable  power, 
Sertorius  established  a senate  of  300,  into  which 
no  provincial  was  admitted ; but  to  soothe  the 
more  distinguished  Spsmiards,  and  to  have  some 
security  for  their  fidelity,  he  established  a school  at 
Hursen  (Gica),  in  Aragon,  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning.  The 
continued  w'ant  of  success  on  the  part  of  Metellus 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to  his  assist* 
ance,  but  with  an  independent  command.  Pompey 
arrived  in  Spain  in  76  with  30,000  infantry  and 
1000  cavalry,  but  even  with  this  fonuidablc  force 
he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  5 years  Sertorius  kept 
both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a large  number  of  their  forces.  Sertorius 
was  at  length  assassinated  in  7*2  at  a banquet  by 
Perpema  and  some  other  Roman  oflicers,  who  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  authority  of  their  com- 
mander. 

ServUIa.  1.  Dnughtcr  of  Q.  Senrilius  Caepio 
and  the  daughter  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  the  celts 
• bruted  M.  Livius  Hrusus,  tribune  of  the  plcbs, 
a c.  01.  Serviha  was  married  twice  ; first  to  M. 
Junius  ilrutus,  by  whom  the  became  the  mother 
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of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  and  seeondiy  to  D.  Ju> 
nius  Silonus,  consul  62.  She  was  the  favourite 
mistress  of  the  dictator  Caesar ; and  it  is  reported 
tliat  Brutus  was  her  son  by  Caesar.  This  tale 
however  cannot  be  true,  os  Caesar  w*as  only  15 
years  older  than  Brutus,  the  former  having  been 
bom  in  lUO,  and  the  latter  in  85.  She  survived 
both  her  lover  and  her  son.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Antony  sent  her  the  ashes  of  her  son.»« 
2.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  the  2nd  wife  of 
L.  Lucollus,  consul  74.  She  bore  Lucullus  a son, 
but,  like  her  sister,  she  was  faithless  to  her  hus- 
band ; and  the  latter,  after  putting  up  with  her 
conduct  for  some  time  from  r^ard  to  M.  Cato  Uti- 
censit,  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  her. 

ServIliB  Oens,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus  HostUius.  This  gens 
was  very  celebrated  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  men  of  influ- 
ence in  the  state  down  to  flie  imperial  period.  It 
was  divided  into  numerous  families,  of  which  the 
most  important  bore  the  names  of:— >Au.4LA,  Ca£- 
pio,  Casca,  Glaucia,  Rullur,  Vatia. 

Serylus  MBtinu  Eo&or&tus,  or  Serritu  Ka- 
ritu  Honorfttas,  a celebrated  Latin  grammarian, 
contemporary  with  ACacrobhis,  who  introduces  him 
among  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  Saturnalia. 
His  most  celebrated  production  was  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  Virgil.  This  is  nominally  at 
least,  still  extant ; but  from  the  widely  did'erent 
forms  which  it  attumes  in  different  MSS.  it  is 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  changed  and  inter- 
polated to  such  an  extent  by  the  transcribers  of  the 
middle  ages  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how* 
much  belongs  to  Servius  and  bow  much  to  later 
hands.  Even  in  its  present  condition,  however,  it 
it  deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  It  is  attached 
to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Virgil,  but  it 
will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  edition  of 
Virgil  by  Burnmnn.  We  possess  also  the  following 
treatises  bearing  the  name  of  Servius : — 1 . In 
9ecu9dam  Donaii  £diiionem  Inlerpretaiio.  2.  De 
nations  uitimanim  SyUabarum  ad  AqnUinum  Li- 
ber. 3.  Art  de  centwn  Metris  s.  OaUimetrnm. 

Serous  TulUiu.  [Tullius.] 

SUmus  a.  little  coast  river  of 

Paphlagonia,  with  o town  of  the  same  name : both 
called  afterwards  Amastrir. 

SSsostris  (SecrswTpis),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  called 
in  Moneibo  and  on  the  monuments  Ramses  or 
Ramesses.  Ramses  is  a name  common  to  seviaal 
kings  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties ; but 
Sesostris  must  be  identified  with  Riunses,  the  3rd 
king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti,  and  the 
father  of  Meoephthah.  Sesostris  was  a great  con- 
queror. He  is  said  to  have  subdued  Ethiopia, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians  in 
Europe;  and  in  nil  the  countries  which  he  con- 
quer^ he  erected  stefoe,  on  which  be  inscribed 
his  own  name,  lie  returned  to  Egypt  after  an 
absence  of  9 years,  and  the  countlew  captives 
whom  he  brought  bstek  with  him  were  employed 
in  the  erection  of  numeroos  public  works.  Memo- 
rials of  Ramses-Seeostris  still  exist  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  south  of  Nubia.  In  the  remains  of  his  palace- 
temple  at  Thebes  we  see  his  victories  and  conquests 
represented  on  the  w-alls,  and  we  can  still  trace 
there  some  of  the  nations  of  Africa  and  .\»ia  whocu 
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he  lubdued.  The  name  of  Seeoetrit  is  not  found 
on  monnmenUf  and  it  was  probably  a popular  sur- 
name f^iren  to  the  great  hero  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
and  borrowed  from  Sesostns,  one  of  the  renown^ 
kings  of  the  12th  dynasty,  or  perhaps  from  Sesor- 
thus,  a king  of  the  3rd  d3rnasty. 

Seati&nae  Ante  (C.  VUlamo)^  the  roost  W.-Iy 
promontoiy  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis  in  Gallaecia,  with  3 altars  consecrated  to 
Augustus. 

ftsstlniun  (Sestinas,  -fttis : Sbs^o),  a town  in 
Umbria  on  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Pisaurus. 

SeeUos.  [SnxTiua.] 

Sestus  : /o/oro),  a town 

in  Thrace,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  7 stadia  distant.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Aeolians.  It  was  celebrated  in  Grecian  poetry 
on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero 
[Lrandkr],  and  in  history  on  account  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here  built  aezoss  the 
Hellespont  Sestus  was  always  reckoned  a place 
of  importance  in  consequence  of  its  commanding 
to  a great  extent  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  was  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  b.  c.  478, 
after  a long  siege.  It  subsequently  formed  part 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Set&bit.  [Saitabis.] 

Sjtbon  (Seders'),  a priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
himself  master  of  Eg}’pt  after  the  expulsion  of 
Sabacon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Dodecarchio,  or  government  of  the 
12  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  sole  soTereignty  of 
Psammitichus.  Herodotus  relates  (iL  141)  that 
in  Sethon*s  reign  Sanacharibus,  king  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Assyrians,  advanced  against  Eg}'pt,  at 
which  Sethon  was  in  great  alarm,  as  he  hid  in- 
sulted the  warrior  cls^  and  deprived  them  of 
their  lands,  and  they  now  refused  to  follow  him  to 
the  war.  But  the  god  Hephaestus  came  to  his 
assistance;  for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Pelusium,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnawed 
to  pieces  the  bow-strings,  the  quivers,  and  (he 
shield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
following  day  with  great  loss.  The  recollection  of 
this  miracle  was  perpetuated  by  a statue  of  the 
king  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  bolding  a mouse 
in  his  hand,  and  saying,  **  Let  every  one  look  at 
me  and  be  pious.*"  This  Sanacharibus  is  the  Sen- 
nacherib of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians  at  Pelusium  is  evidently  only  another 
version  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
rians by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they  bad  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hexekiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  this  event  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  711. 

Utla  (Setinns:  Sexaa  or  iSesse),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  in  the  E.  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Volscian  confederacy, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
colonised.  It  was  here  that  the  Romans  kept  the 
Carthaginian  hostages.  It  was  celebrated  for  (lie 
excellent  wine  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tow’n,  which  was  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  finest  wine  in  Italy. 

8jv§rus,  X.  Anrlllos  Alexander,  usually 
called  Alexander  SeTims,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
222 — 233,  the  son  of  Gessius  Marcianus  and  Julia 
Mamaeo,  and  first  cousin  of  Elagabalus,  wos  born 
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at  Arce,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  temple  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  which  his  parents  had  repaired  for 
the  celebration  of  a festival,  the  1st  of  October, 
A.  D.  205.  His  original  name  appcar>  to  have  been 
AUxiaHiu  liamanui^  the  latter  appellation  having 
been  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfather.  Upon 
the  elevation  of  Elagabalus,  he  accompanied  bis 
mother  and  the  court  to  Rome,  n report  having 
been  spread  abroad  that  he  also,  ns  well  as  the 
emperor,  aras  the  son  of  Caracalla.  In  221  be  was 
adopted  by  Elagabalus  and  created  Caesar.  The 
names  A/ejeianus  and  Bassktnus  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  Af.  Anreliu$  Alexander  substituted  ; 
Af,  AureUnt  in  virtue  of  his  adoption  ; Alexander 
in  consequence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a direct  reve- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On  the  death 
of  Elagabalus,  on  the  11th  of  March,  a.  n.  222, 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  adding  Severus  to 
his  other  designations,  in  order  to  mark  more  ex- 
plicitly the  descent  which  be  claimed  from  the 
father  of  Caracalla.  After  reigning  in  peace  some 
yean,  during  which  he  reformed  many  abuses  in 
the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a W'ar  w'ith  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  lately  founded  the 
new  empire  of  the  Sassanidae  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthian  monarchy.  Alexander  gained  a great 
victory  over  ArUxerxes  in  232 ; but  he  was  unable 
to  prosecute  his  advantage  in  consequence  of  intel- 
ligence having  reached  nim  of  a great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  233,  and  in  the  following  year 
(234)  set  out  for  Gaul,  which  the  Germans  were 
devastating ; but  before  he  had  made  any  progress 
in  the  campaign,  be  was  waylaid  by  a sm^  band 
of  mutinous  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Max- 
iminus, and  slain,  along  with  his  mother,  in  the 
early  part  of  2^  in  the  SOtb  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  1 4th  of  bis  rei^  Alexander  Severus  was 
distinguished  by  justice,  wisdom,  and  clemency  in 
all  public  transactions,  and  by  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  private  life, 
fldvirui,  iL  Caeclna.  [Cabcina.] 

SSTirufl,  Caatlni,  a celebrated  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, was  bom  about  a c.  50  at  LongtiU,  in  La- 
tium. He  was  a man  of  low  origin  and  dissolute 
character,  but  was  much  feared  by  the  severity  of 
his  attacks  upon  the  Roman  nobles.  He  must 
have  commenced  his  career  as  a public  slanderer 
very  early,  if  he  is  the  person  against  whom  the 
6tb  epode  of  Horace  is  directed,  as  is  supposed  by 
many  ancient  and  modem  commentators.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Several 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete 
on  account  of  his  libellous  verses ; but  as  he  still 
continued  to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tibe- 
rins  in  a.  d.  24  to  the  desert  island  of  Seriphos, 
where  he  died  in  great  poverty  in  ilie  25th  year 
of  hit  exile,  a.  d.  33. 

Confilltifl,  the  author  of  a poem  en- 
titled Bellum  SiculuMy  was  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  be  is  addressed  in  one  of  the 
Epistles  written  from  Pontus. 

8$v§nis,  Fl&viiu  TaZiilna,  Roman  emperor, 
A.  D.  306 — 307.  He  was  proclaimed  Caesar  by 
Galeriut  in  305;  and  on  the  death  of  Constantius 
Oilorus,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  further  pro- 
claimed Aiigtistus  by  Galeriut.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sent  a^inst  Maxentius,  who  had  assumed 
the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The  expcditio!i  how- 
ever was  unsuccessful ; and  Severus  having  lu^ 
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rendered  at  Rarenna,  was  taken  prisoner  to  Rome 

and  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  bis  life. 

S^Terus,  Libluf,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  461 — 
465,  WHS  a Lucanian  br  birth,  and  owed  his  acces- 
won  to  Ricimer,  who  placed  him  on  the  throne  after 
the  assassination  of  Majorian.  During  his  reign 
the  real  coremment  was  in  the  hands  of  Kicimer. 
Sererns  died  a natural  death. 

SSyenu,  L.  Septlmloi,  Roman  emperor  a.  d. 
193 — 211,  was  bom  146,  near  Lepiis  in  Africa. 
After  holding  various  lm|X)rtant  military'  commands 
under  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  he  was  at 
length  Appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Pnnnonia  and  Illyria.  Ry  this  army  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(193).  He  forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where 
Juiiaiius  had  been  made  emperor  by  the  practoriau 
troops.  Jtilianus  was  put  to  death  npon  his  arrival 
before  the  city.  [Jit.ianu5.]  Severus  then  turned 
his  arms  against  PescenniUs  Niger,  who  had  been 
saluted  emperor  by  the  eastern  legions.  The 
struggle  was  brought  to  a close  by  a decisive  l«ule 
near  Issiis,  in  which  Niger  was  dt;feated  by  Severus,  | 
and  having  been  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter  (194). 
Severvis  then  laid  siege  to  Bvxantium,  which  re- 
fused to  submit  to  him  even  after  the  death  of 
Niger,  and  which  W’as  not  taken  till  196.  The 
city  was  treated  with  great  severity  by  Soveras. 
Its  avails  w'crc  levelled  wdth  the  earth,  its  soldiers 
and  maristratea  put  to  death,  and  the  town  itself, 
deprived  of  all  its  political  privileges,  made  over  to 
the  Perinihians.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
siece,  Severus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  (19.5)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  196,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to 
Oaul  to  oppose  .Mbinus,  who  bad  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  country.  Albinas 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a terrible  battle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Severus 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year  ; but  after  re- 
maining a short  time  in  tho  capital,  he  set  out  for  . 
the  Ivast  in  order  to  repel  the  in^*nsion  of  the  Par-  ' 
thians,  who  were  ravaging  Mesopotamia.  He  I 
crossed  the  Euphrates  early  in  1 98,  and  commenced  | 
a series  of  operations  w*hich  were  attended  with 
brilliant  resulta.  Seleucia  and  Babylon  were 
evacuated  by  the  enemy  ; and  Ctesiphon  was  taken 
and  plundered  after  a short  siege.  After  spending 
3 ye.ars  in  the  East,  and  visiting  Arabui,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For 
the  next  7 years  he  remmned  tranquilly  at  Rome  ; 
but  in  208  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons  Cara- 
calLa  and  Geta.  Here  he  carried  on  w.ar  against 
the  Caledonians,  and  creeled  the  celebrated  wall, 
which  bore  his  name,  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  After  remaining  2 years  in  Britain 
he  dit  d at  Eboracura  (York)  on  the  4th  of  February, 
211,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  18th  of 
his  reim. 

S^vems,  Solpldas,  chiefly  celebrated  ns  an  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  ^vas  a native  of  Aquitania, 
and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century 
under  Arcadius  and  Hoaorius.  He  was  descended 
from  a noble  family,  and  was  originally  an  advocate ; 
but  he  eventually  became  a pres%tcr  of  the  church, 
and  attiched  himself  closely  to  $t.  Martin  of 
Tours  The  extant  works  of  Severus  are;  — 1. 
Hiw/oria  Sacra^  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  ex-  , 
tending  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  con-  i 
sulship  of  StUicho  and  Aurelianus,  x.  o.  400.  2. 
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Viut  S.  ^farHni  Turouansit.  S.  Tres  Epi*irj!ae* 
4.  I>ialoffi  «/«o,  containinga  review  of  the  dissensions 
which  had  arisen  among  ecclesiastics  in  the  Elast 
regarding  the  works  of  Origen.  5.  Epvioltu  Sfx. 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Serenis 
is  by  Hieronymus  de  Prato,  4to.  2 vols.  Veron. 
1741—1754. 

Senthes  (2<(^s),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
the  Odryiians  in  Thrace.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  nephew  of  Sitalces,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  in  424.  During  a long  reign 
he  raised  his  kingdom  to  a height  of  power  and 
prosperity,  which  it  had  never  previousl}'  attained. 

8extla  or  Sestift  Gens,  plebeian,  one  of  whose 
members,  namely,  L.  Sextius  Sextinus  I^teranna, 
w’at  the  flrit  plc^ion  who  obtained  the  consulship, 
a c.  30*6. 

Seztlae  Aqtiae.  [Aquax  Skxtiae.] 

Sextltu  or  Sestini.  1.  P.,  quaestor  b.  c.  63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  57.  In  the  latter  year 
he  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  Cicero's  recal 
from  banishment.  Like  Milo,  be  kept  a band  of 
armed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Clodius  and  his  par^ 
tirans ; and  in  the  following  year  (56)  he  was 
accused  of  Uif  on  account  of  his  violent  acts  during 
his  tribunate.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the  14th 
of  March,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  Ponipcy.  In  53,  Sextius  w-as  praetor. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextius 
first  espoused  Ponipcy'i  party,  but  he  afterwards 
joined  Caesar,  who  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Cappa- 
docia. He  w*as  alive  in  43,  as  appears  from  Cicero's 
correspondence. **2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding  by 
his  first  wife,  Postumia.  He  served  under  M.  Bru- 
tus in  Macedonia,  but  subsequently  became  the 
friend  of  Augustus,  One  of  Horace'^  odes  u ad- 
dressed to  him.«>i-S.  T.,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Oaul,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the  province  of 
Nuraidio,  or  New  Africa,  at  the  time  of  C^esar^ 
death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  w*ar  against  Q. 
Cornificius,  who  held  the  province  of  Old  Africa, 
and  w’hom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  battle. 

Seztitts  CaMnni.  [CALViNrs.] 

Sextus  Ein|drleui.  was  a physician,  and  re- 
ceived his  name  Empiricus  from  belonging  to  the 
school  of  the  Kmpirici.  He  was  a contemporary  of 
Oalen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  centiuy 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Nothing  is  known  of  hit 
life.  He  belonged  to  the  Sceptical  school  of  philo- 
sophy. Two  of  his  works  are  extant  :—l. 
rtat  ^iroTinrtifftis  ff  (TKnrrtKh  {/wofirfifueroy  contain  - 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics  in  3 b<x>ks.  2. 

rov:  ^laBrffumKohs  iyTi^ftTjriKoi^  against  the 
Mathematic!,  in  11  books,  it  an  attack  upon  all 
positive  philosophy.  The  first  6 books  are  a re- 
futation of  the  6 sciences  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  music.  The 
remaining  5 books  are  directed  against  logici.'ins, 
physical  philosophers,  and  ethical  w'ritcra,  and 
form,  in  fact,  a distinct  work,  which  may  bo  viewed 
ns  belonging  to  the  'TroTurtiustj.  The  two  works 
arc  a great  repository  of  doubts  ; the  language  is  os 
clear  and  perspicuous  as  the  subject  will  allow. 
Edited  by  Fabriciut,  Lips.  1718. 

SextUB  Bufot . 1.  The  name  prefixed  to  a work 
entitled  Dr-  Jirffionibus  VrUi  Roma^  published  by 
j Onuphrius  Panviniut  at  Frankfort  in  1558.  Thif 
; work  is  believed  by  the  best  topographers  to  have 
i been  compiled  at  a late  period,  and  is  not  regarded 
ns  a document  of  authority.  ^ 2.  SextttB  BufOf  U 
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idso  the  nanio  prefixed  to  an  abrldirment  of  Rotnau 
Hi»t(>rT  in  28  short  chapters,  entitled  BrtviariHm 
dc  yirJorm  ei  Proemciis  VojmU  Rcvuxui^  and  ex- 
ecutcd  by  command  of  the  emperor  Vaiens,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  work  is  usually  printed 
with  the  larger  editions  of  Eutropiui,  and  of  the 
minor  Roman  hiitornns.  There  are  no  grounds 
for  establishing  a connexion  between  Sextus  Rufus 
the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  work  IM 
ffiombui. 

Sibae  or  Sibi  (SlSas  ^ people  in 

the  N.  W.  of  India  (in  the  >,  above  thf 

conduence  of  the  rivers  Hydaspes  (Jeium)  and 
Acesines  (Chtmb\  who  were  clothed  in  skins  and 
armed  with  clubs,  and  whom  therefore  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  regarded,  whether  seriously  or  in 
jest,  os  descendants  of  Hercules. 

Blbyilae  (2/<9vX\oi),  the  name  by  which  several 
prophetic  women  arc  designated.  The  first  SibyU 
from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  hare  derived 
their  name,  is  called  a daughter  of  Dardanos  and 
Neso.  Some  authors  mention  only  4 Sibyls,  the 
Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Saidian  ; but  it  was  more  commonly  believed  that 
there  were  18,  namely,  the  Babylonian,  the  Li- 
bvnn,  the  Delphian  (an  elder  Delphian,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  a younger  one), 
the  Cimmerian,  the  Erythraean  (also  an  elder  and 
a younger  one,  the  latter  of  whom  w’as  called  He> 
rophile),  the  Samian,  the  Comaean  (sometimes 
identified  with  the  Erythraean),  the  Hellespootian, 
or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Cmaaean, 
who  is  roeotiofied  under  the  names  of  Uerophile, 
Demo,  Phemonoe,  Deipbobe,  Demophile,  and  Amal- 
thea.  She  was  coosulted  by  Aeneas  before  he 
descended  into  the  lower  world.  She  is  aid  to 
have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and  she  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  tradition,  appeared  before 
king  Tarquinint,  ofiermg  him  the  Sibylline  books 
ibr  sale.  Respcctmg  the  Sibylline  books,  ace  Diet 
of  Antiq.  art.  SihyUim  Libri, 

Bicambri  [Syosmbri.] 

Siciai,  Sieili,  ticalifitaa.  [Sicilia.] 

8IcfirU  (l  e.  ouaosnnsX  the  naizm  given  hr  the 
Romans  to  certain  savage  monntain  tribes  of  the 
liCbanon,  who  were,  like  the  Tkmp9  of  India, 
avowed  murderers  % profession.  In  the  same 
mountains  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  a branch  of  the  fiinatic  sect  called 
AsKutmu,  whose  habits  resembled  those  of  the 
Sicahi,  and  whose  name  the  Crusaders  imported 
into  Europe  ; but  these  were  of  Arabian  origin. 

Sioca  Vexmia  (prob.  AUKaff^y  a considerable 
city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  Numidia  and 
Zeugitana,  built  on  a bill  near  the  river  Bagradas. 
It  derived  its  name  from  a temple  of  Venus,  hi 
which  the  goddess  was  worshipped  with  ritM 
peculiar  to  the  oerrssponding  eatt^  deity  Aslaite, 
u'hence  it  may  he  inierTsd  that  the  place  was  a 
Phoenician  seukment. 

Sichamu,  also  called  Acerbas.  [Acxrbar] 

Blollia  (A'iLo/y),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Meditcnanean  i>ea.  It  was  sappoted  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  saaae  as  the  Hoaneric  islirod  Tkri- 
nacia  and  it  was  therefore  frequently 

called  Thrmaoia,  TrinaeU,  or  Trhutcria,  a name 
which  was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  trv 
Migular  figure  of  the  island.  For  the  eame  reoson 
the  Roman  poets  called  it  TziqaetnL  Its  more 
usual  name  came  from  its  later  inhabitants,  the 
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Siceli,  whence  it  w*as  called  Sioelia  (SiKcAla), 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  Sicilia.  As  the 
Siceli  also  bore  the  name  of  Sicani,  the  island  w’as 
also  called  Sicania  {iinmyla).  Sicily  is  separated 
from  the  S.  coast  uf  Italy  by  a narrow  channel 
called  Fretxun  Sicolitm.  sometimes  simply  Fretum 
(Ilopd^drX  and  ako  Scyllaaum  Fratoio,  of  which 
the  modem  name  is  i'aro  di  A/estma.  The  sea  on 
the  E.  and  S.  of  the  island  was  also  called  Mare 
SieulwEL  The  island  itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle.  The  N.  and  S.  sides  are  about  175 
miles  each  in  length,  not  including  the  windings  of 
the  coast;  and  tlie  length  of  the  E.  aide  is  about 
115  miles.  The  N. 'WL  point,  the  /Vom.  Ai/v- 
Ixtemty  is  about  90  miles  from  C.  Don  on  the  const 
of  Africa  ; the  N.  E.  point,  Prowu  p4lonu,  is  about 
3 miles  from  the  coast  of  (’alabria  in  Italy  ; and 
the  S.  E.  point,  jPfom.  Pad^muy  is  60  miles  from 
the  island  of  Malta.  Sicily  formed  originallr 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  tom  away  frmn  it  by  somo 
volcanic  eruption,  as  the  ancients  generally  be- 
lieved. A range  of  mountains,  which  are  a conti- 
nuation of  the  Apennines,  extends  throughout  the 
island  from  £.  to  W.  The  general  name  of  this 
mountain-range  was  Nebrodi  Montes  {j\fad<mia\ 
of  which  there  were*  seveml  offshoots  known  by 
different  names.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were,  tlie  celebrated  volcano  Aetna  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island,  Eryx  (.SL  GiuUamo)  in  the  extreme 
W.  near  Dreponum,  and  the  Heroei  Montes 
(Afamti  Sort)  in  the  S.  running  down  to  the  pro- 
montory Pachjnus.  A lapge  number  of  rivers 
flow  down  from  the  mountains,  but  most  of  them 
are  diy,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  summer.  The  soil  of 
Sicily  W9»  very  fertile,  and  prodaoed  in  antiquity 
an  imroenae  quantity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  popu- 
lation of  Roim  rdM  to  a great  oxtent  for  their 
rabsistoice.  So  celebnrted  was  it  even  in  esirly 
times  on  acrount  of  its  corn,  that  it  was  re|we- 
sented  at  sacred  to  Demetcr  (CeresX  and  as  the 
fisvourite  abode  of  tliis  goddesa.  Hence  it  was  in 
this  island  that  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) was  carried  away  by  Plata  Besides  com 
the  island  produced  exeelleat  wine,  nffron,  honey, 
ahnonds,  and  the  other  southern  fruits.  The  earli- 
est inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  been  the 
savage  Cycklpes  and  Lsmtrygducs ; but  these  are 
fabulous  beings,  and  the  first  inhabitanu  men- 
tioned in  history  are  the  Sioimi  (SunuwtX  or 
moflU  (2iir<Aof),  who  crasood  over  into  the  island 
from  Italy.  Some  writers,  indeed,  regard  the 
Sicani  and  Siculi  ns  two  distinct  peoples,  supposing 
the  latter  only  to  have  migrate  from  Italy,  and 
the  former  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country ; but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
making  any  distinction  between  them.  They  a|H 
pear  u>  have  been  a Celtic  people.  According  to 
Thacydides  their  wiginal  settlement  was  on  the 
river  Sicanos  m Iberia ; but  at  Thucydides  extends 
Iberia  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  it  is  probable  that 
Sicanos  was  a river  of  Oaul,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  Sequana,  as  some  modem  writers  suppose. 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  these  Sicani,  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Ligyes  (LiguresX  crossed  the 
Alps  and  settled  in  Ixitium  ; that,  being  driven 
oat  of  this  country  by  the  Aborigines  with  the  help 
of  Pehugians,  they  migrated  to  the  S.  of  the  peuin- 
suia,  where  they  lived  for  a consideroble  time  along 
with  the  Oenotrians ; and  that  at  last  they  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
They  spread  over  the  gRoter  part  of  the  islaad» 
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but  in  later  times  were  found  chiefly  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  N.  part;  some  of  the  most  important 
towns  belonging  to  them  were  Herbita,  Agyrium, 
Adraimm,  and  Enna.  The  next  immigrants  into 
the  island  were  Cretans,  who  are  said  to  hare 
come  to  Sicily  under  their  king,  Minos,  in  pursuit 
of  Daedalus,  and  to  hare  settled  on  the  S.  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum,  where  they 
founded  Minoa  (afterwards  Heraclea  Minoa). 
Then  came  the  El^miaci,  a small  band  of  fugitire 
Trojans,  who  are  said  to  hare  built  Entella,  Eryx, 
and  Rgesta.  These  Cretans  and  Eljmaei,  how- 
ercr,  if  indeed  they  crer  visited  Sicily,  soon 
became  incorporated  with  the  Siculi.  The  Phoe- 
nicians likewise  at  an  early  period  formed  settle- 
ments, for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  but  more  especially  on  tlie  N.  and 
N.  W.  parts.  They  were  subsequently  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their  settlements 
before  the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  Molya,  SolQs,  and  Panormus. 
But  the  roost  important  of  all  the  immigrants  into 
Sicily  were  the  Greeks.  The  first  body  of  Greeks 
who  landed  in  the  island  w'ere  Chalcidians  from 
Euboea^  and  Megarians  led  by  the  Athenian 
Thucles.  These  Greek  colonists  built  the  town  of 
Naxus,  ac.  735.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
other  Greek  colonists,  who  founded  a number  of 
very^  flourishing  cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734, 
Leomini  and  Cataua  in  730,  Megara  Hybla  in 
726,  Gela  in  690,  Selinus  in  626,  Agrigentum  in 
579,  etc.  The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling 
race  in  the  island,  and  received  the  name  of  81oe* 
lidtae  (SnrsXu^cu)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  At  a Inter  time  the  Cartha- 
ginians obtained  a Arm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their 
first  attempt  was  made  in  4B0  ; but  ^ey  were 
defeated  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  Their  2nd  invasion  in  409  was 
more  successful  They  took  Selinus  in  this  year, 
and  4 years  afterwards  (405)  the  powerful  city  of 
Agrigentum.  They  now  became  the  permanent 
masters  of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  and  were 
engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  Syracuse  and  the 
other  Greek  cities.  The  struggle  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  continued,  with  a few 
interruptions,  down  to  the  1st  Punic  war  ; at 
the  close  of  which  (24 1 ) the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  the  W.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
made  a Roman  province.  The  £.  part  still  con- 
tinued under  the  rule  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  as  an 
ally  of  Rome ; but  after  the  revolt  of  Syracuse  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  the  conquest  of  that  city 
by  Marcelliis,  the  whole  island  was  made  a Roman 
province,  and  w'as  administered  by  a praetor. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  more  attention  was 
paid  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce ; and  conse- 
quently the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  gradually 
declin^  in  prosperity  and  in  wealth.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  received  the  Jua  from 
Julius  Caesar;  and  Antony  conferred  upon  them, 
in  accordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  Caesar's  will, 
the  full  Roman  franchise.  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  held  the  island 
for  several  years,  founded  colonies  at  Messona, 
Tauromeniuro,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Thermae,  and 
Panormus.  On  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Sicily  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths;  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Beli- 
larius  iu  a.  o.  536,  and  annexed  to  the  Byxantine 
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empire.  It  continued  a province  of  this  empire 
till  828,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 
— Literature  and  the  arts  were  cultivated  with 
great  success  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  It  wns 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Empedocles,  Kpi- 
charmut,  and  Dicaearciius ; of  the  matheinaticuin 
Archimedes ; of  the  physicians  Herodicus  and 
Acron;  of  the  historians  Diodorus,  Antiochus, 
Philiitus,  and  Timaeui ; of  the  rhetorician  Gor- 
gias ; and  of  the  poets  Stesichorus  and  Theocritus. 

Siedma.  [Nbapolis,  No.  5.] 

Sicinlui.  L L.  Sidniut  the  leader 

of  the  plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount  in  B.C.  494.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
first  tribunes.  — 8. 1.  Sieinios  Bentatns.  called 
by  some  writers  the  Roman  Achilles.  He  is  said 
to  have  fought  in  120  battles,  to  have  slain  8 of 
the  enemy  in  single  combat,  to  have  received  45 
wounds  on  the  front  of  his  body,  and  to  have  ac- 
companif'd  the  triumphs  of  9 generab,  whose  vic- 
tories were  principally  owing  to  his  valour.  He  was 
tribune  of  toe  plebs  in  454.  He  tv*as  put  to  death 
by  the  decemvirs  in  450,  because  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  secede  to  the  Sacred 
Mount.  The  persons  sent  to  assassinate  him  fell 
upon  him  in  a lonely  spot,  but  he  killed  most  of 
them  before  they  succeeded  in  despatching  him. 

Sleliuia  (StKjyor:  ’Xuuyinfs : SiktHo),  a small 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
between  Pholegandrus  and  los,  with  a town  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Oeno6  from  its  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but 
to  have  been  named  Sicinus  after  a son  of  Tiioaa 
and  Oenoe.  It  was  probably  colonised  by  the 
Ionian!.  During  the  Persian  war  it  submitted  to 
Xerxes,  but  it  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Athe- 
nian maritime  empire. 

(St^)^  a river  in  Hispania  Tarrnco- 
nenait,  which  had  its  source  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cerretani,  divided  the  llergetes  and  Lacetaiii, 
flowed  by  Ilerda,  and  after  receiviDg  the  river 
Cinga  (Onca),  fell  into  the  Iberus,  near  Octogesa. 
Slel^  [Bicilia.] 

Sie&lum  Fretnzn,  Siofilum  Kara.  [Sicilia.] 
Biefiloa  Flaeeiu.  [FLACCua] 

STej^nla  (Sucvsn'la),  a small  district  in  the 
NE.  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  W.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  territory  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  area  of  the 
country  was  probably  somewhat  less  than  100 
square  miles.  It  consisted  of  a plain  near  the  sea 
with  mountains  in  the  int^or.  Its  rivers,  which  ran 
in  a N.E.-ly  direction,  were  Sythas  on  the  frontier 
of  Achaia,  Helisson,  Sellels,  and  Asopus  in  the  in- 
terior, and  Nemea  on  the  h^tier  of  the  territory 
of  Corinth.  The  land  was  fertile,  and  produced 
excellent  oil.  Its  almonds  and  its  fish  were  also 
much  prized.  Its  chief  town  was  Sicjl'5ii(2nruc<;»' : 
ZucMsi'ior),  which  was  situated  a little  to  the  W. 
of  the  river  Asopus,  and  at  the  distance  of  20,  or, 
according  to  others,  12  stadia  from  the  sea.  The 
ancient  city,  which  was  situated  in  the  plain,  w*as 
destroyed  by  Demetrius  PoHorcetes,  and  a new 
city,  which  hon  for  a short  time  the  name  of  De- 
roetrias,  was  built  by  him  on  the  high  ground 
close  to  the  Acropolis.  The  harbour,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  long  walls,  was  well  fortified,  and  formed 
a town  of  ittelil  Sicyoo  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
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ongliwlly  called  AegialGa  or  Aegiali  (A/^idXcto, 
AryioXol),  after  an  ancient  king,  Aegiuleu^  ; to 
have  been  Buhsequenlly  named  MecAne 
and  to  have  been  finally  called  Sicyon  from  an 
Athenian  of  this  name.  Sicyon  is  represented  by 
Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Agamem- 
non ; but  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  it  be- 
came subject  to  Phalces,  the  son  of  Tcmeniit,  and 
was  henceforward  a Dorian  state.  The  ancient 
inhabitants,  however,  were  formed  into  a 4th  tribe 
called  Aegbileis,  which  possessed  equal  rights  with 
the  3 tribes  of  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dy- 
manatae^  into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were 
divided.  Sicyon^  on  account  of  the  small  extent 
of  its  territory,  never  Attained  much  political  im- 
portance, and  was  generally  dependent  either  on 
Argos  or  Sparta.  At  the  time  of  the  2nd  Messe- 
nian  war  it  became  subject  to  a succession  of 
tyrants,  who  administered  their  power  with  mo- 
deration and  justice  for  100  years.  The  first  of 
these  tyrants,  was  Andreas,  who  began  to  rule 
B.C.  67b.  He  was  followed  in  succession  by  Myron. 
Aristonymiis.  and  Clisthenes,  on  whose  death,  about 
576,  a republican  form  of  government  was  esta- 
blished. Clisthenes  had  no  male  children,  but 
only  a daughter,  Agariste,  who  wm  married  to  the 
Athenian  Megacles.  In  the  Persian  war  the 
Sicyoitianss<uit  15  ships  to  the  battle  of  &ilamis,and 
300  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Plataca.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
wart,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice  defeated  and  their 
country  laid  waste  by  the  Athenians,  first  under 
Tolmides  in  456,  and  again  under  Pericles  in  454. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  took  part  with  the 
Spartans.  From  this  time  till  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  their  history  requires  no  special  men- 
tion ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Sicyon 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  in  consequence 
of  its  being  the  native  town  of  Amtuj,  who  united 
it  to  the  Achaean  league  in  251.  Under  the 
Komant  it  gradually  declined ; and  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  in  the  2nd  century  of  th»Christian  era, 
many  of  its  public  buildings  were  in  ruins.  — 
Sicyon  was  for  a long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  painting,  which  was  founded  by  Eupompus,  and 
which  produced  Pamphilus  and  Apelles.  It  is  also 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in 
Greece,  which  was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Di- 
poenos  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  about  560 ; but  its 
earliest  native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canochus. 
Lysippus  was  also  a native  of  Sicyon.  The  town 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill  dis- 
played in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made  by  its 
inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  a 
particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  prized  in 
all  parts  of  Greece. 

S!di^  Side  (^5n,  StSIrqv,  and  Sidites 

and  Siddles).  1.  {Eiki  Adalia^  Ru.),  a city  of 
Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  a little  W.  of  the  river 
Melas.  It  was  an  Aeolian  colony  from  Cyme  in  , 
Aeolis,  and  was  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Athena,  who  is  represented  on  its  coins  holding  a 
pomegranate  (<vf8i))as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Conetantlnc,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prirna.*-*  2. 
The  old  name  of  Polemoxunm,  from  which  a flat 
district  in  the  N.R  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  along 
the  coast,  obtained  the  name  of  Sid5nc 

SidfinOS.  [POLBMONIUM.] 

Sldlclni,  an  Ausonian  people  in  the  N.  W.  of 
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Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Samnium,  who, 
Wing  hard  pressed  by  the  Saninites,  united  them- 
selves to  the  Campanians.  Their  chief  town  was 
Teanum. 

Sidon,  gen.  onU  (2(5ofv,  gen.  SiSweoi,  SiSdror, 
0.  T.  Tsidon  or,  in  the  English  form.  Zidon : 
2i8ctfv,  2<5a»riov,  2i5d»'ios,  Sidonius : .Suit/a,  Ru.), 
foi  a long  time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient,  of  the  cities  of  Phocnice.  As 
early  as  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
it  is  called  * Great  Zidon'  (Joshua,  xl  8.).  It 
stood  in  a plain,  about  a mile  wide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  200  stadia  (20  gcog.  miles)  N. 
of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  gcog.  miles)  S.  of  Rerytus, 
66  miles  W.  of  Damascus,  and  a day's  joimiey 
N.  W.  of  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Pancas.  It  had 
a fine  double  harbour,  now  almost  filled  w'ith  sand  ; 
and  w'os  strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Phoenice,  until  eclipsed 
by  its  own  colony,  Tyre  (TyritsJ  ; and  its  power 
on  the  land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all 
Phoenice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  the 
Judges)  over  at  least  a port  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidon  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Tyre.  It  pro- 
bably regained  its  former  rank,  as  the  first  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shalmanexer 
at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Syria,  for 
we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  king  under  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  In  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidoninns  furnished 
the  best  ships  in  the  whole  Beet,  and  their  king 
obtained  the  highest  place,  next  to  Xerxes  in  the 
council,  and  above  the  king  of  Tyre.  Sidon  re- 
C'.'ived  the  great  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerzei  III.  Ochus  when  the  Si- 
donians  having  taken  port  in  the  revolt  of  Phoe- 
nice and  Cyprus  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochus  hr 
their  own  king,  Teunea,  burnt  themselves  with 
their  city,  a c.  351.  The  city  was  rebuilt,  but 
the  fortifications  were  not  restored,  and  the  placa 
was  therefore,  of  no  further  importance  in  military 
history.  It  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of 
Phoxnick,  and  under  the  Romans  it  retained, 
much  of  its  commercial  importance,  which  it  has 
not  yet  entirely  lost  In  addition  to  its  commerce,. 
Sidon  was  famed  for  its  manufactnret  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  made  in. 
Phoenicia. 

8id&nXtia  ApolUnirii,  whose  full  name  was. 
C.  Soilius  Sidonius  ApofUnaris^  was  bom  at  Lug- 
dunum  (i^jrows)  about  a.  o.  431.  At  an  early  age 
he  married  Papianllla,  the  child  of  Flavius  Avitus;. 
and  upon  the  elevation  of  his  father-in-law  to  the 
imperial  dignity  (456),  he  accompanied  him  to 
Roms  celebrated  his  consulship  in  a poem  still 
extant.  Avitus  raised  Sidonius  to  the  .rank  of  a< 
senator,  nominated  biro  prefect  of  the  city,  and. 
caused  his  statue  to  be  placed  among  the  eifigiea- 
which  graced  the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfal 
of  Avitus  threw  a cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sido- 
niuB,  who  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons  and 
having  endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  pur- 
chased pardon  by  a complimentaiy'  address  to  the 
victorious  Majorian.  The  poet  was  not  only  for- 
given, but  was  rewarded  with  a laurelled  bust,  and 
with  the  title  of  count.  After  passing  some  years 
in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Sevenis,  Sidoniuf 
was  despatched  to  Home  (467)  in  the  character  of 
^ ambassador  from  the  Arvemi  to  Antheniii^  and 
* on  this  oocaiion  delivered  a third  panegyric  in 

IX 
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hononr  of  a third  prince,  which  proved  not  lew 
Kncceasful  than  hi«  former  efforts,  for  he  wns  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a patrician,  again  appointed 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  once  m(>re  honour^  with 
a statue.  But  a still  more  remarkable  tribute  trai 
soon  afterwards  rendered  to  bis  talents ; fur  al- 
though not  a priest,  the  raennt  see  of  Clermont  in 
Aurergne  was  fore^  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance 
(472)  at  the  death  of  the  bishop  Kparchius.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devot^  himself  to  the 
dnties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  especially  resisted 
with  energy  the  {nx^ess  of  Arianism.  He  died  in 
482,  or,  according  to  others,  in  484.  The  extant 
works  of  Sidonius  are : — 1 . Cbr;ntao,  24  in  number, 
i-  imposed  in  Tariotu  measures  upon  rarious  subjects. 
Of  these  the  roost  important  are  the  3 panegyrics 
;ilre«dy  mentioned.  2.  Epialolarum  LUm  IX^ 
retaining  147  letters,  many  of  them  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  poetry.  They  are  addressed  to  a 
wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  upon  topics  con- 
nected with  politics,  literature,  and  domostitf  occur- 
rences, but  seldom  touch  upon  ecclesiantical  matters. 
The  writings  of  Sidonius  are  characterised  by  great 
subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  phraseology 
iilmunding  with  harsh  and  riolent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure  ; but  his  works 
throughout  bear  the  impress  of  an  acute,  vigorous, 
nnd  highly  cultivated  intellect.  The  best  edition 
of  his  wo^s  is  that  of  Sinuond,  4tn.  Paris,  1652. 

Sidtts  (ZidoOr, 'Ot^es : ZiSoiVriof),  a fortihed 
place  in  tlie  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Cenebrene,  and  a little  to  the  E.  of  Crommyon.  It 
vrns  celebrated  for  its  apples. 

Sidnssa  a small  place  in  Lydia, 

beloTiging  to  the  temtory  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Krythra. 

Mdynui  (ri  Zilvjua : Tortoorear  ^frert*,  Ru.),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  on  a mountain,  N.  of , 
the  month  of  Xantfans. 

8Iga  (ZIya),  a considerable  sea- port  town  of 
Mauretania  Caesarieniis,  on  a river  of  the  same 
immc,  the  month  of  which  opened  into  a latge  bay, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  Its  site 
has  not  been  identified  wnth  certainty. 

Sfgfixim  {y&ii$heri\  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
the  Trnad,  of  Asm  Minor,  and  of  all  Asia,  and 
the  S.  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont, 
opposite  to  the  Prom.  Mastusiiim  (C.  /fo//es),  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  Beet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a sea- 
port town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the  object 
of  contention  between  the  Aeolians  and  the 
Athenians,  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacus  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour,  and  in  which 
Alcaeus  lost  his  shield.  [Pittacus:  Alcabus.] 
It  was  afierwards  the  residence  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  soon  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest. 

Signla  (Signinns ; Snails),  a town  in  Latinm  on 
the  K.  side  of  the  Volsctan  motintains,  founded  by 
Tarqumins  Prisens.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for  its  astringent  wine, 
for  its  pears,  nnd  for  a porticulor  kind  o/  pavement 
for  the  floors  of  houses,  called  opus  Sifptmum„  con- 
sistin'' of  plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder 
and  tempered  with  mortar.  '1‘here  aro  still  re- 
inriins  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

{Xiyfuov;  the  \V.  promontory 

of  the  Utand.  of  Lesbos. 
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Kla  Silva  (.s«/a),  a large  forest  in  Druttium  on 
the  Apennines,  exu^nding  S.  of  Consenlia  to  the 
Sicilian  straits,  a distance  of  700  stadia.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellent  pitch  which  it  yielded. 

BUanlon  a distinguished  Grec*k 

statuary  in  bronse,  was  an  Atlienian  and  a con- 
temporary' of  Lysippus,  and  flourished  324.  The 
statues  of  Silasiion  Iwlonged  to  2 classes,  ideal  and 
I actual  portraits.  Of  the  former  the  most  celebrated 
was  his  dying  Jocasta,  in  which  a deadly  paleness 
was  given  to  the  face  by  the  mixture  of  silver  with 
the  bronse.  His  statue  of  Sappho,  which  stood  is 
the  prytamwH  at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Verrei,ia 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

Sn^ua,  JiUiltu.  1.  H.,  was  praetor  212.  In 
210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio  to  Spain,  and  served 
under  him  with  great  distinction  during  the  whole 
of  tlie  war  in  that  country.  Hu  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Boii  in  106,  lighting  under  the  consul  M.  Mar- 
cellas. *2.  D.,  Biirnamcd  Masliastu,  son  of  the 
jurist  T.  Manlius  Torquatos,  but  adopted  by  a D. 
Junius  Silanus.  He  was  praetor  142,  and  obtained 
Alacedonia  as  his  province.  Being  accused  of  extor- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  senate 
tvferrc^  the  investigation  of  the  charges  to  bis  own 
father  Torquatus,  who  condemned  his  son,  and 
banished  him  from  his  presence;  and  when  Sila- 
nus banged  himself  in  grief,  bis  father  would  not 
attend  his  funeral.  »3.  H.,  consul  109,  fought  in 
this  year  against  tiie  Cimbri  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  was  defeated.  He  wus  accused  in  104,  by  the 
tribune  Cn.  Domitins  Ahenoborbut,  in  consequence 
of  this  defeat,  but  was  acquitted.*— 4.  B.,  step- 
father of  M.  Brutus,  the  inu^erer  of  Caesar,  having 
married  his  mother  Servilia.  He  was  elected  consiu 
in  63  for  the  following  year  ; and  in  consequence 
of  his  being  consul  designaCus,  be  was  first  asked 
for  his  opinion  by  Cicero  in  the  debate  in  theseniUa 
nn  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators. 
He  was  ctmsul  62,  with  L.  Licinius  Murena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Licioia  Julia.-— 
3.  X.,  son  of  No.  4 nnd  of  Servilia,  serv  ed  in  Ganl 
as  Caesar's  Icgatns  in  53.  After  Caesar's  murder 
in  44,  he  accompanied  M.  Lepidus  over  the  Alps  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  Lepidus  sent  him  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  be 
fought  on  the  side  of  Antony.  He  was  consul  ia 
25.  He  had  two  sisters,  one  married  to  M.  Lepidu^ 
the  triumvir,  and  the  other  to  C.  Cassius,  one 
of  Caesar^  mnrderen.  — 2.  IL,  consul  19,  with 
L.  Norbanus  Balbus.  In  33  his  daughter  Clandia 
was  married  to  (X  Caesar,  afterwards  the  empscor 
Cktiignla.  Silanus  was  governor  of  Africa  in  the 
reien  of  Caligula,  but  was  eomp^ed  by  his  father- 
in-law  to  put  an  end  to  his  lifo.  Julius  Graecinns, 
the  father  of  Agrieola,  had  been  ordered  by  Cali- 
gula to  accuse  Silanus,  but  he  declined  the  odious 
task.  — 7.  App.,  consul  a.  o.  28  wdth  P.  Silius 
Nerva.  Claudius  soon  after  his  accession  gave  to 
Silanus  in  marriage  Domitia  Lepida,  the  mother  of 
his  wife  Messalina,  and  treated  him  otherwise  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  But  shortly  afterwards, 
having  refused  the  embraces  of  Mesbalina,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Claudius,  on  the  accusations  of 
Messalina  and  Narcissus.  The  first  wife  of  Silanus 
was  Aemilin  Lepi<la,  the  prtme/Ui*  or  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Augustus.»8.  M.,  son  of  No.  7, 
consul  46.  Sihinus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  at  the 
Mirecssion  of  Nero  in  54,  and  was  poijM>ued  by 
command  of  Agrippina,  who  tenred  that  he  might 
avenge  the  death  of  his  iuuther  [No,  9j,  and  that 
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Lifl  descent  from  Augustus  might  lend  him  to  be 
preferR'd  to  the  youthful  Nero.  >■•9.  L.,  also  a son 
of  No.  7<  was  betrothed  to  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  ilie  emperor  Claudius ; but  when  Octavia  was 
married  to  Nero  in  Silaims  knew  that  his  iaie 
was  sealed,  and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  life.* 
10.  B.  Jnniiia  Torqo&tni  SiUnas,  probably  also 
a son  of  No.  7,  was  consul  53.  He  was  compelled 
by  Nero  in  b4  to  put  au  end  to  bis  life,  because  he 
hod  boasted  of  being  descended  from  Augustus. 
* U.  L.  Jaaiuft  Tor^aatua  SiUaas,  son  of  No. 
8,  and  consequently  the  aimepos^  or  great-great' 
great  grandson  of  Augustas.  Uis  descent  from 
Augtuius  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Nero.  He  was  accordingly  accused  in  65  ; was 
sentenced  to  banishment ; and  was  shortly  after' 
ward«  put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

Sn5ruf  (.Si/uro),  a river  in  lower  Italy,  forming 
tho  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Campania, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Tmiager  (iVr;^n)  aud  Color  (Co/ore),  falls  into  the 
Sinus  Paestoniis  a little  to  tho  N.  of  Poestum. 
lu  water  is  said  to  have  petrihed  plants. 

L (Mythological).  Ills 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older  Satyrs 
were  generally  termed  Sileni  ; but  one  of  these 
Sileni  is  commonly  the  Silenus,  who  always  accom* 
panics  the  god,  and  whom  be  is  said  in  have  brought 
up  and  instructed.  Like  the  other  Satyrs  he  is 
called  a son  of  Hermes  ; but  others  UKvko  him  a 
son  of  Pan  by  a nymph,  or  of  Gaea.  Being  the 
constant  conipaiiiun  of  Dionysus,  be  ii  said,  like 
the  god>  to  have  been  born  at  Nysa.  Moreover, 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Oiganta,  and 
slew  Enceladus.  He  is  described  as  a jovial  old 
man,  with  a bald  head,  a pack  noet',  fat  and  round 
like  his  wine  bag,  which  be  always  carried  with 
him.  and  generally  intoxicated.  As  he  could  not 
trust  his  own  legs,  he  is  mnecBlly  represantad. 
riding  on  an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  Sotyra.  In 
every  other  respect  he  is  described  as  resembling- 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,  and  music. 
He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyas  and  Olympus 
as  the  inventor  of  the  dute,  which  be  is  often  seen 
playing  ; and  a special  kind  of  dance  was  called 
after  him  Silonus,  while  he  himself  is  designated 
as  the  dancer.  But  it  is  a peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  conceived  also  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  who  knew  all  the  past  and  the  most  dis- 
tant future,  and  as  a sage  who  despised  all  the  gifts 
of  fortune.  When  be  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he 
was  in  the  power  of  mortals  who  might  compel 
him  to  prophesy  and  sing  by  surrounding  him  with 
chains  of  dowers.  *2.  (Literary).  A native  of 
Calatia,  and  a writer  upon  Roman  history.  *3. 
It  was  probably  a different  writer  from  the  last 
who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Atbenaous  and 
others  os  the  author  of  a work  on  foreign  words. 

Silicente  FIoi&ML,  a river  in  Hispania  Btictica 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corduba,  probably  the 
iluaditjoz^  or  a tributary  of  the  latter. 

C.  KlXoa  ItaUoofl,  a Roman  poet,  was  bom 
about  A.  o.  ‘25.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, 08  is  also  the  imp^  of  his  siimaroc  liolicus. 
From  bis  early  3'cars  he  devoted  himself  to  oratory 
and  poetry,  taking  Cicero  as  his  modtd  in  the  former, 
and  Virgil  in  the  latter.  Ho  acquired  great  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate,  and  was  afterwa^s  one  of 
the  CentumvirL  He  w'as  consul  in  68,  the  year  in 
which  Nero  perished  ; he  was  admitted  to  famili.ir 
interoourte  with  Vitellius,  and  was  subsequently 
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proconsul  of  Asia.  His  two  favourite  residences 
were  a mansion  near  Putcoli,  formerly  the  .\cademy 
of  Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
once  occupied  by  Virgil  ; and  here  he  continu<d  to 
reside  until  he  l^d  completed  his  7.Uh  year,  wdicn, 
in  consequence  of  the  pain  caused  by  an  inenrabto 
disease,  he  starved  himself  to  deatL  The  great 
work  of  Silius  Italicus  was  an  heroic  poem  in  17 
books,  entitled  Punicu^  which  has  descended  to  us 
entire.  It  contains  a narmttvc  of  the  events  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Saguntum  to 
the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  materials 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  Livy  and  Polybius. 
It  is  a dull  heavy  performance,  and  hardly  dosenes 
the  name  of  a poem.  Tho  best  editions  are  by 
Drakenborch,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1717  and  Ru- 
pert!. 2 volt.  8vo.  Goetting.  1795. 

Sn&,  Q.  Pompaedlos,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi 
in  the  Social  War,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Aletellus 
Pius,  B.  c.  88,  and  with  his  death  the  war  came  to 
an  end. 

Silo  (2tAflv,  StjAoI.  SiAoDr:  0.  T.  Shi- 

loh and  Sbilon : 6ei7Hii,.Rii.),  a city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  in  the  district  after- 
wards called  Samaria  ; imporumt  as  the  seat  of  the 
s.ncred  ark  and  tho  tabernacle  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  the  capture  of  tlie  ark  in  the  time  of 
Eli,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  insig- 
nificance, though  it  is  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T. 

SilSah,  SilSant  (2tAwd,  ISiAwd^:  O.T.  Shiloah  ; 
5i/oo5),  a celebrated  fountain  in  the  S.  £.  of 
Jerusalem,  just  without  the  city,  at  the  S.  ontranca 
of  the  valley  called  Tyropoeon,  between  the  hills 
of  Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
and  Bow  of  its  waters  at  the  difforent  seaaona 

SiliHU  (SUAffiAis : Hajjar  S€Udek  or  JeieL 
ss2fi^  Rb.),  a fortified  station  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  W.  bonk  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Apollinopolis  the 
Great.  The  name  signifies  the  Itoch  or  Afi//  o/*a 
C5oia,  and  is  derived  &om  the  ciicumstaoce  of  the 
river  flowing  here  in  a ravine  so  narrow,  that  a 
chain  can  easily  be  stretched  across  it,  to  conunand 
the  navigation. 

Silftrea,  a powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
SoutA  HWes,  long  offered  a formidable  resistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  people  in  the 
island  who  at  a later  time  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  Soxoni. 

Silv&niis,  a l^io  divinity  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelosgians  are  said  to  have  dedicated  a grove 
and  a festival.  He  is  also  called  the  protector  of 
the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  connection  with 
woods  (ey/veftris  <l€us\  he  especially  presided  over 
plantations,  and  delighted  in  trees  grow'ing  wild  ; 
whence  he  is  represented  ns  carrying  tho  trunk  of 
a C}’press.  Respecting  his  connection  with  cy- 
press, moreover,  the  following  story  is  told.  Sil- 
vanus,  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed 
by  accident  a hind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cvpa- 
rissus,  with  whom  the  god  was  in  love  : tlie  youth 
in  consequence  died  of  grief,  and  was  metomot^ 
phosed  into  a cypress.  Silvnnus  is  further  de- 
scribed as  the  divinity  protecting  the  flocks  of 
cattle,  warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their 
fertility.  Being  the  god  of  woods  and  flocks,  he 
is  also  described  as  fond  of  music  ; the  syrinx  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  ho  is  mentinned  along  with 
the  Pans  and  Nymphs.  Later  writers  even  idea- 
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tiiied  Silv^ut  with  Pan,  Faunut,  Inuua,  and 
Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poetK,  at  well  as  in 
works  of  art,  he  alt%*nys  appears  as  nn  old  man^ 
but  as  cheerful  and  in  lore  with  Pomona.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes,  corn- 
ears,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  pigs. 

Silvlam  (Silvinus),  a town  of  the  Peucetii  in 
Apulia  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  20  miles  S.  £. 
of  Venusia. 

Silvios,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  he  was  bom  in  a wood. 
All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cog> 
nomen  Silvius.  The  series  of  these  mythical  kings 
is  given  somewhat  differently  by  Livy,  Ovid,  and 
Dionysius,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : — 


Livg. 

Ov^. 

Dionysius, 

1.  Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

2.  Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

3.  Silvius. 

Silvius. 

Silvius. 

4.  Aeneas  Silvias. 

Aeneas  Silvias. 

5.  Latinos  Silvius. 

Latinus. 

Ictinus  Silvios. 

6.  Alba. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

7.  Atys. 

Epytua, 

Capetus. 

8.  Capyt. 

Capys. 

Capys  Silvius. 

9.  Capetus. 

Capetus. 

Cal  po  tut. 

10.  Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

1 1.  Agrippa. 

Remolua. 

Agrippa. 

12.  Romulus  Silvius. 

Aero  to. 

Alladius. 

13.  Aventinua. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

14.  Proca. 

Palatinus. 

Procas. 

15.  Amulius. 

Amulius. 

Amulius. 

Slmmias  L Of  Thebes,  first  the 

disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Pbilolaiis, 
and  afterwards  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
at  whose  death  he  was  present,  having  come  from 
Thebes,  with  his  brother  Cebes.  The  two  brothers 
are  the  principal  speakers,  besides  Socrates  him- 
self, in  the  Pkaedon.  Simmias  wrote  28  dialogues 
on  philosophical  subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost » 
2.  Of  Rhodes,  a poet  and  grammarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  fiourisbed  about  b.  c.  300.  | 
The  Greek  Anthology  contains  6 epigrams  ascribed  | 
to  Simmias,  besides  3 short  poems  of  that  fantastic 
species  called  (fri^  or  oarmim  figwata^  that  is, 
pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  whole  poem  resemble  the  form  of  some 
object ; those  of  Simmias  are  entitled,  from  their 
forms,  the  Wings  (rr^ptrycr),  the  Egg  ond 

the  Haichei  (v^^cKvs). 

Slm^.  [Troas.]  As  a mythological  per- 
sonage, the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tetliys,  and  the  father  of  Astyochus  and 
Hieromneme. 

Simon  (Itlnssv).  1.  One  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  and  by  trade  a leather-cutter,  ^crates 
was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop,  and  converse 
with  him  on  various  subjects.  These  conversa- 
tions Simon  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  in 
33  dialogues,  all  of  which  are  lost.-»2.  Of  Ae- 
gina,  a celebrated  statuary  in  bronze,  who  Sou- 
rish^ about  B.C.  475. 

Smdnidet  (Zi^wrfSvr).  1.  Of  Amorgoa,  was 
the  2nd,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of  the  3 
principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period  of  Greek 
literature,  namely,  Archilochus,  Simonides,  and 
Hipponax.  He  was  a native  of  Samos,  whence 
he  led  a colony  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Amorgot,  where  be  founded  3 cities,  Minoa,  Aegi- 
ilus,  and  Arcesine,  in  the  first  of  which  he  fixed 
his  oa*n  abode;.  He  flourished  about  b.  c.  664. 
Shnonides  was  most  celebrated  for  kit  iambic 
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poems,  which  were  of  2 species,  gnomic  and  m- 
tirical.  The  most  important  of  bis  extant  frag- 
ments is  a satire  upon  women,  in  which  he  derives 
the  various,  though  generally  bad,  qualities  of 
women  from  the  variety  of  their  origin ; thus  the 
uncleanly  aroxnan  is  formed  from  the  swine ; the 
cunning  woman,  fn>m  the  fox;  the  talkative 
woman,  from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  best  sepa- 
rate edition  of  the  fragments  of  Simonides  of 
Amorgos  it  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835. —>2.  Of 
Ceos,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  and  Epi- 
gram, and  the  rival  of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  Epinician  Ode.  He  was  bora 
at  luJis,  in  Ceos,  fi.  c.  556,  and  w-as  the  son  of  Leo- 
prepes.  He  appears  to  have  been  brought  up  to 
music  and  poetry  as  a profession.  From  his  native 
island  he  proce^ed  to  Athens,  probably  on  the 
invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached  him  to  his 
society  by  great  rewards  After  remaining  at 
Athens  some  time,  probably  even  after  the  ex- 
ulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to  Thessaly,  where 
e lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and 
Scopsds.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  and 
soon  had  the  noblesh  opportunity  of  employing  bis 
poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  events 
of  the  Persian  wars.  In  489,  he  conquered 
AcKhylut  in  the  contest  for  the  prise  which  the 
Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  those  who  fell 
at  Marathon.  Ten  years  later,  he  composed  the 
epigrams  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
tne  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  as  well  as 
an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes ; and  he  also 
celebrated  the  battles  of  Arteroisiom  and  Salamis, 
and  the  great  men  who  commanded  in  them.  He 
had  completed  his  80th  year,  when  his  long 
poetical  career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the 
victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithyrambic 
chorus  (477).  being  the  56th  prise  which  he  had 
carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  w*as  invited  to 
Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose  court  he  lived  till 
his  death  in  467.  Simonides  was  a great  fis- 
Tourite  w ith  Hiero,  and  was  treated  by  the  tyrant 
with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  still  continued, 
when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  rouse  occasion- 
ally in  the  service  of  other  Grecian  states.  Simo- 
nides is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
mnemonic  art  and  of  the  long  vowels  and  double 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  made  literature 
a profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  took  money  for  his  poems ; and  the  reproach 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  against  him  by  his 
contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  at  well  as  by 
subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discredited. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Simo- 
nides were  sweetness  (whence  his  surname  of 
Mdicertes)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  with 
the  truest  poetic  conception  and  perfect  power  of 
expression ; though  in  originality  and  fervour  be 
was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets, 
such  os  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  bis  con- 
temporary Pindar.  He  was  probably  both  the 
most  prolific  and  the  most  generally  popular  of  all 
the  Grecian  lyric  poets.  Toe  general  character  of 
his  dialect  is  the  Epic,  mingled  with  Doric  and 
Aeolic  forms.  The  best  edition  of  his  fragments 
in  a separate  form  is  by  Schneidewin,  Bruns.  1835. 

SimpUoIos  (Si^wAiiriof),  one  of  the  last  philo- 
sophers of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  s native  of 
Cilicia  and  a disdple  of  Ammonias  and  Damascint. 
In  consequence  of  the  persecutions,  to  which  the 
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pogan  philotophen  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of 
JuBtiniaii,  Simplicius  n'as  one  of  the  7 philosophers 
who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king 
Chosroefl.  These  philosophers  returned  home  about 
A.  D.  533,  in  consequence  of  a treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  Chosroes  and  Justinian,  in  which 
the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  philosophers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  without  risk,  and  to 
practise  the  rites  of  their  paternal  faith.  Of  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  7 philosophers  we  learn 
nothing  ; nor  do  we  know  where  Simplicius  lived 
and  taught.  Simplicius  wrote  commentaries  on 
several  of  Aristotle’s  works.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Categories,  on  the  De  CWo,  on  the  Pkyifica 
Au$cuUatio^  and  on  the  De  Anima  are  extant.  In 
explaining  Aristotle,  Simplicius  endeavours  to  show 
that  Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those 
points  which  the  former  controverts ; but  though 
he  attaches  himself  too  much  to  the  Neo-Platonisls, 
his  commentaries  arc  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  is  likewise  extant 

Slxnyra  (t^  2ifivpa:  Zammm  or  Sttmon)^  a 
fortress  on  the  const  of  Phoenice,  betwt^n  Or- 
thasias  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleulherus,  of  no 
importance  except  as  being  the  point  from  which 
the  N.  part  of  Lebanon  was  usually  approached. 

Slnae  (Sikox),  the  E.-most  people  of  Asia,  of 
whom  nothing  hut  the  name  was  known  to  the 
W.  nations,  till  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
describes  their  country  as  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Serico,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  India  extra 
Oangem.  It  corresponded  to  the  S.  part  of 
CAiaa  and  the  K.  part  of  the  BmrtMae  peningnJa. 
The  detailed  description  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  geographers  concemina  it  does  not  fall 
within  tho  province  of  this  work. 

Sinai  or  Sixia  (LXX.  Jeb^ei-Tmr\  a 

cluster  of  dork,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S. 
angle  of  the  triangular  peninsula  enclosed  between 
the  2 heads  of  the  Red  Sen,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a rei  ion  of 
broken  and  defi  roevb,  is  used  in  a wider  sense  for 
the  whole  peninsula,  which  formed  a part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peopled,  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  by  the  Amalekites  and  Midianites, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Nabnthaean  Arabs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  is  applied,  in  a narrower 
sense,  to  one  particular  ridge  in  the  Sina'itic  group 
of  mountains  running  N.  and  S-,  and  terminated 
by  2 summits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  N.  is  called 
7/ore5,  and  the  one  on  the  S.  or  Jtbd  A/imo, 
i.  c.  Afooes’  Monni,  From  the  latter  name,  assigned 
by  tradition,  it  bM  usually,  but  too  hastily,  been 
inferred  that  tiie  S.  summit  was  that  on  which 
God  gave  the  law  to  Moses.  The  fact  seenu, 
however,  to  be  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the  0.  T. 
are  both  general  names  for  the  whole  group,  the 
former  being  used  in  the  first  4 books  of  Moses, 
and  the  latter  in  Deuteronomy  ; and  that  the  sum- 
mit on  which  the  law  was  given  was  probably 
that  on  the  N.,  or  the  one  usually  called  Horeb. 

Sinda  (Sfi'Sa:  SivScuv,  Sindensis).  I.  A city 
of  Pisidia,  N.  of  Cibyra,  near  the  river  Caularis. 
— 8,  3.  [Sjndi.] 

Bindi  L A people  of  Asiatic  Sar- 

matia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Eoxine,  and  at  the 
foqt  of  tile  Caucasus.  They  pruKably  dwelt  in 
and  about  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (between  the 
Sta  of  Azffc  and  the  if/oofc  and  to  the  S.  of 
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the  river  Hypnnis  {Koulan).  They  had  a capital 
called  Bi&da  {Anajxiii)  with  a harWour  {Ziv^tKhi 
Their  country  is  called  They 

are  also  mentioned  by  the  names  of  Bindones  and 
Bi&di&ni »8.  A people  on  the  K.  coast  of  Indu 
extra  Oangem  fin  Oockin  G^tMo),  aUo  called 
Bindae  and  with  a capital  city,  Binda. 

BindloB.  [Sindi.] 

Slndonikiui  (Nr^tnui?),  a city  of  India,  on  tlie 
lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near  the  island  of  Pat* 
taleiie. 

Bindus  (StvBot),  a town  in  the  Mncedonian 
district  of  Mygdonia  on  the  Tbermaic  gulf,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus. 

Sing&ra  (rd  llyyapai  a strongly 

fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  interior  of 
Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of  Nislbis.  It 
l.y  in  a dry  plain,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Singaras 
(.Sivtir),  an  K.  prolongation  of  M.  Mosius.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Constantins  by 
Sapor,  through  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

BingidBnam  (Bdffrad)y  a town  in  Moesia  Su- 
perior at  the  confluence  of  (he  Savus  and  the 
Danube,  was  a strong  fortress,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  It  legion. 

Singitloui  Slnat.  [SiNcva.] 

Blngtu  {2lyyos : 21770405),  a town  in  Mace- 
donia on  tho  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sitboni;:, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiticus. 

Binia  or  8innis  (2fm  or  2<V»'i5),  son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  Pemon  or  Poseidon  by  Sylea,  the  daughter 
of  Corinthus.  He  was  a robber,  who  frequented 
tho  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  killed  tho  travellers 
whom  ho  captured,  by  fastening  them  to  the  top 
of  a fir-tree,  which  he  curbed,  and  then  let  spring 
up  again.  He  himself  was  killed  in  this  manner 
by  Theseus.  The  name  is  connected  with  alyofuu. 

Binon  (2fvcirs'),  son  of  Acsimus,  or  according  to 
Virgil  (w4ea.  ii.  79)  of  Sisyphus,  and  grandson  of 
Autoiycus,  was  a relation  of  Ulysses,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Troy.  After  the  Greeks  had  con- 
structed the  wooden  horse,  Sinon  mutilated  his 
person.  In  order  to  make  the  Trojans  believe  that 
ho  had  been  maltreated  by  the  Greeks,  and  then 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans. 
He  informed  the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  horse  bad 
been  constructed  as  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city, 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece.  The 
Trojans  believed  the  deceiver  and  dragged  the 
horse  into  the  city  ; whereupon  Sinon  in  the  dead 
of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the  horse,  who  thus 
took  Troy. 

BuiBpB  (2ii'flviri):  2<*'fii^fU5,  Sinopensis : 5i- 
ifope^  AVnoM6,  Ru.%  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxiiu',  stood 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  head- 
land of  the  great  bay  of  which  the  della  of  the 
river  Ilalys  forms  the  K headland,  and  a little  E. 
of  the  N.-most  promontory  of  .\sia  Minor.  Thus 
placed,  and  built  on  a peninsula,  the  neck  of  which 
formed  2 fine  harbours,  it  had  every  advantage  for 
becoming  a great  maritime  city.  Its  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  the  Argonaut  Auto- 
iycus, who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  oracle  ; but  it  appears  in  histoiy* 
as  a very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Having 
been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a new  colony  from 
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Miletus,  n.  c.  C3*2,  and  soon  Wcame  the  jrrcatest  i 
commercial  city  on  tlie  Eiixine.  Several  coloniet  ' 
were  ebtahlished  by  the  Sinopmns  on  the  adjacent  I 
const*,  the  chief  of  which  were  Cotyom,  Trapexns,  j 
and  Cerdsu*.  Its  territory,  cjilled  Sindpii  (5i-  | 
rwir'r,  also  Siswircrts),  extended  to  the  Irnnks  of 
the  llalys.  It  remained  an  independent  suite 
till  it  was  taken  by  Pharnaces  I.,  king  of  Pontus. 
It  wna  the  birthplace  nnd  residence  of  Mithridntes 
the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  beautified  it  After 
an  obstinate  resisUincc  to  the  Romans  under  Lu- 
cullus,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  proclaimed 
n free  city.  Shortly  before  the  murder  of  Julius 
CncR.*ir,  it  vi*as  colonised  by  the  name  of  Julia 
Caesarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a flourishing 
citv,  though  it  never  recoyered  its  funner  import- 
ance. At  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  had  declined 
BO  much  ns  to  be  ranked  second  to  Amasia.  In 
addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope  was  greatly 
enriched  by  its  fisheries.  It  was  the  uatiye  city 
of  the  renowned  eynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  of 
the  comic  poet  Diphilus  and  of  the  historian 
Baton. 

SintIca,  a district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thracian  people  Sint!,  extended  K.  of  Cres- 
lonua  and  N.  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the  Sliymon  and 
the  lake  Prasias.  Its  chief  town  was  Hemclea 
Sintica.  The  Siuti  were  spread  over  other  parts 
of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are  identified  by  Strabo 
with  the  Simians  (Slrnsr)  of  Homer,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lemnos. 

Sinaessa  (Sluuessanus  : Rocca  di  Mandrapone)^ 
the  last  city  of  I^tium  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  originally  belonged,  was  situated 
on  the  sea-const  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  the 
midst  of  a fertile  countrj'.  It  was  colonised  by 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town 
>f  Mintiimae,  B.  c.  *296.  It  possessed  a good  har- 
bour, and  was  a pla«  of  considerable  commercial 
importonce.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  eelebmted 
warm  baths,  called  Aquae  Sinaettanae. 

Ston.  [JantraALKM.] 

Sipb&ttt  (Siipeor : Suprior:  MpAao),  an  Island 
in  the  Aegnean  sea,  fonning  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.  E.  of  J^riphus.  It  if  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
about  40  miles  in  circumference.  Its  original 
name  was  Merope ; and  it  was  colonised  by  loniam 
from  Athens.  In  consequence  of  their  gold  and 
•ilter  mines,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible, 
the  Siphnians  attained  great  prosperity,  nnd  were 
regarded  in  the  time  of  IMycratetas  the  wealthiest 
of  the  islanders.  Their  ’treasury  at  Delphi,  in 
which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
their  mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  that  of  any 
other  Greek  stale.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillapo ; and  a party  of  Samian  exiles  in 
the  time  of  Polycrates  invaded  the  island,  nnd 
compelled  them  to  pay  100  talents,  Siphnus  was 
one  of  the  few  islands  which  refused  tribute  to 
Xerxes;  and  one  of  its  ships  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  at  Sakimia  At  a later  time  the 
mines  were  less  productiro ; and  Paiisanias  relates 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Siphnians  neglecting  to 
send  the  lithe  of  their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  god 
destroyed  their  mine*  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 
The  moral  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low, 
nrd  hence  to  act  like  a Siphnian  be- 

came a term  of  r-proach. 

Sipontum  or'Sipantam  (Bipominus  : Siponto), 
called  by  the  Greeks  SiptU  (liirwr,  -evKyov),  an 
ancient  town  in  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Dauuia, 
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on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Gargnnu*,  nnd  on  the  coast. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  fimnded  by  Diomede,  and 
was  of  Greek  origin.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans,  under  whom  it  became  a place  of  som'e 
commercial  importance.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved from  the  loam  by  king  Manfred  in  the 
1 3th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  were  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Manfredonia,  founded  by 
this  monarch. 

Slp^lUi  (Si'vuAor:  SipHii-Daph)t  a mountain 
of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  rent  and  splinted  by  frequent  earthquakes. 
It  is  a branch  of  the  Tmolus,  from  the  main  ch.ain 
of  which  it  proceeds  N.  W.  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Hennus,  ns  far  as  Magnesia  and  Bipylum. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  ancient  capital 
of  Mai'onia  was  raid  to  hare  been  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have  been 
called  by  the  same  name  ; but  it  was  early  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  site  became  a 
little  lake  called  Sale  or  Snloi*,  near  which  was  a 
I tumulus,  supposed  to  be  the  grave  of  Tantalus, 

' The  mountain  was  rich  in  metals,  and  many 
! mines  were  worked  in  it, 

' SiraoSne  1.  A district  of  Hvt- 

ennia.  — 2.  A district  of  Armenia  Major.  — 

8.  fSlRACBNI.] 

Siraetoi,  Slr&ci,  Sir&ces  (Sipairwroi,  hpaxoi^ 
SipoAsr),  a powerful  people  of  Sarmatia  Asintiea, 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Siracene,  E.  of  the  Pnlus 
Maeoiis,  as  far  as  the  river  Rha  (IVija*).  The 
Romans  were  engaged  in  a war  with  them  in 
A.  D.  50. 

Sirbdnif  LaotU  (2ip^(vrl8ov  Amvrji  aft. 
rlf  Xf.uio]  and  : SabaJaxt  Bardowai)^  a large 

nnd  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of  Lowtc  Egv’pt,  E.  of 
M.  Cai^ius.  Its  circuit  was  1000  stadia.  It  was 
strongly  impregnntc'd  with  asphnltus.  A con- 
nection (called  existf'd  between  the 

lake  and  the  Mediterranenn  ; but  this  being  stopped 
up,  the  lake  grew  continually  smaller  by  evupo- 
TRtioTi.  and  it  is  now  nearly  dry. 

SXrines  (Zsipfiesr),  sea*nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who  heard 
them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the  island  on  the 
beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting,  and  en- 
deavouring to  allure  him  and  his  companions,  he 
ttufled  the  ears  of  bis  companions  with  wax,  and 
tied  himself  »o  the  mast  of  his  vessel,  until  he  was 
so  far  off  that  he  could  no  longer  hear  their  song. 
According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the  Sirens  wai 
situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of  Scylla,  near 
the  S.  W.  cMWl  of  Italy ; but  the  Roman  poets  place 
them  on  the  Campanian  coast.  Homer  8n}*s  nothing 
of  their  number,  but  later  writers  mention  both  their 
names  and  number;  some  state  that  they  were  2, 
Agiaopheme  and  Thelxiepla;  and  others,  that  there 
were  3,  Fisinbe,  Aglaope,  nnd  Thelxiepla,  or  Par- 
thenopc,  Ligfa,  and  L^ucosia.  They  are  called 
daughters  of  Phorcus,  of  Achelous  and  Stcrnjie,  of 
Terpsichore,  of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gaea. 
The  Sirens  are  .also  connected  with  the  legnids  of 
the  Ai^imnts  and  the  rape  of  Persephone.  When 
the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Sirens,  the  latter  began 
to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for  Orpheus  surpassed  them  ; 
and  a*  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  should  live 
only  till  sonic  one  hearing  their  song  should  pass 
by  unmoved,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  <^ca, 
and  were  metamnrphoscd  into  rocks.  Later  poets 
represent  them  os  provided  with  wings,  which  they 
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are  laid  to  have  received  at  their  own  request,  in 
order  to  be  able  in  search  ailer  Persephone,  or  as 
a punifthinont  from  DemeUT  for  not  having  assisted 
Persephone,  or  from  Aphrotlite-,  because  they 
wished  to  remain  virgins.  Once,  however,  they 
tdloweti  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Hera 
to  enter  into  a contest  with  the  Muses,  and  being 
defeated,  were  deprived  of  their  wings. 

Sirenusae,  called  by  Virgil  (Aen.x.  864 ) 8i- 
rentun  sooptili,  3 small  nnmhabited  and  rocky 
islands  near  the  S.  side  of  the  i^r^  m.  Mistmuin,  otf  i 
the  coast  of  Campania,  which  were,  according  to 
tradition,  the  a>K>de  of  the  Sirens. 

6iric.  1.  a river  in  Lucania  flowing 

into  the  Tarentine  gulf,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Pyrrhus  gained  on  its  bonks  over  the  Ko- 
mans. «2.  (Torre  di  Seitna\  an  ancient  Greek 
toam  in  Lucania  at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding 
river.  Its  locality  was  nnlioalthy  ; and  after  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Heraclea 
by  the  'I'arentinei,  the  inhabiunts  of  Siris  were 
removed  to  the  new  town,  of  which  Siris  now*  be- 
came the  harbour. 

Sxmdo  (&rm»o«ie),  a beautiful  promontory  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Lacus  Benacus  O'tw^a), 

on  which  Catullus  had  an  estate. 

Sinn! am  {^fitrontx),  an  important  city  in 
Pannontn  Inferior,  wm  situjited  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savus.  It  w*os  founded  by  the  Taurisci, 
and  under  the  Romans  became  the  capital  of  Pan- 
nonia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  all  their  operations 
in  their  wars  against  the  Dacians  and  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians.  It  contained  a laj^  manu- 
factory of  arms  ^ st>ocious  forum,  an  impcriiil 
palace,  etc.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral 
of  the  first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

Sla&pon  {Almadm  in  the  Sierra  Morena%  an 
important  towm  in  Hispasiia  Baeticn  N.  of  Corduba, 
between  the  Boetis  and  Anas,  celebrated  for  its 
silver  mines  and  cinnabar. 

8Uc!a  {Sif$ek\  called  Segetta  by  Appian,  on 
important  towm  in  Pannoni4i  Superior,  situated 
upon  an  island  fonned  by  the  rivers  Savus,  Co- 
lapis. and  Odra,  and  on  the  road  from  Aemona  to 
Sirmitim.  It  was  a strongly  fortified  place,  and 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  tlie  reign  of  Au- 
gnstiis,  from  which  time  it  became  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  all  Pannonia.  It  was  probably 
made  a colony  by  Tiberius,  and  was  colonised 
anew  by  Septimins  Severus.  At  a later  time  its 
importance  declined,  and  Sirmium  became  the  chief 
town  in  Pannonia. 

Snenna,  L.  Corxkillafl,  a Roman  annalist,  was 
praetor  in  the  yoar  when  Salla  died  (b.  c.  7 8),  and 
probably  obtained  Sicily  for  hit  province  in  77. 
From  the  local  knowledge  thus  acquired  he  wras 
enabled  to  render  good  service  to  Verres,  whose 
cause  he  espoused.  During  the  piratical  war  (67) 
he  acted  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  and  having  been 
despatched  to  Crete  in  eommnnd  of  an  army, 
died  in  that  island  at  the  age  of  about  t>%  His 
great  work,  entitled  Nistoriae^  exlimded  to  at  least 
14  or  19  books,  which  contained  the  hisnmy  of  his 
owm  time.  Cicero  prmioimces  Sisenna  superior  as 
an  historian  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  addition 
to  his  Historinf,  Sisenna  translated  the  Milesian 
fables  of  Aristides,  and  he  alto  composed  a com- 
mentary upon  Plautus. 

Sitygambia  (Sorvyaa^ts),  mother  of  Dnritis 
Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persi:i,  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  Alexander,  after  the  bailie  of  I&sus,  b.  c. 
333,  together  with  the  wife  and  daughters  uf 
Darius.  Alexander  treated  tliese  captives  with 
the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and  di»-played 
towards  Sisygarabis,  in  portienLor,  a reveivnce  and 
delicacy  of  conduct,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  character.  On  her  part,  Sisy- 
gnmbis  became  so  strongly  attached  to  her  con- 
queror, that  she  felt  his  death  as  a blow  not  less 
severe  than  that  of  her  own  son;  and  overcouic  by 
this  long  succession  of  misfortunes,  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

Slaj^hni  (S«7u<pos)i,son  uf  Aculus  and  Enarete, 
whence  he  is  called  Atvlults.  He  was  ntarried  to 
Merope,  a daughter  of  Atlas  or  a Pleiad,  and  be- 
came b\’  her  the  father  of  Glaucua,  Omyliun  (or 
Porphyrion).  Tiicrsaiidcr  and  Ualnius.  In  later 
accounts  he  is  also  called  a son  of  Aulolycus,  and 
the  father  of  Ulysses  by  Anticlea  [AsTicLKaj; 
whence  we  find  Ulysses  sometimes  called 
phuits.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Ephyra,  afterwards  Corinth.  As  king  of  Corinth 
he  promoted  iiavigatirm  and  commerce,  but  he  was 
fraudulent,  avaricious,  and  deceitful  His  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  severely  punished  in  the  loner 
world,  where  he  had  to  roil  up  hill  a huge  maiUe 
block,  which  as  soon  at  it  reached  tbe  top  always 
rolled  down  again.  The  special  reasons  for  this 
punishment  ore  not  the  same  in  all  authors  ; K.me 
relate  that  it  was  because  he  bad  betrayed  the 
de*>ignt  of  the  gods  ; others  because  be  attacked 
travellers,  and  killed  them  with  a huge  blodc  of 
stone;  and  others  again  because  he  bad  betrayed 
to  Asopus,  that  Zeus  had  carried  off  Aegina,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  The  more  usual  tradition 
related  that  Sisyphus  requested  bis  wife  not  to 
bury  hhn.  and  that,  when  slie  complied  with  bis 
request,  Sisyphus  in  the  lower  world  complained 
of  this  seeming  neglect,  and  obtained  from  Pluto 
or  Persephone,  permission  to  return  to  the  upper 
world  to  punish  his  wife.  He  thon  refused  to 
return  to  tlie  lower  world,  until  Hermes  carried 
him  off  by  force;  and  this  piece  of  treachery  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  hit  punishmeiit. 

Sit&ed  or  Sitt&oa  (Sirdaii,  SiTrdini  : Eski~ 
Bapdad,  Ro.),  a great  and  popdoiis  city  of  Baby- 
lonia. near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  8 porasangs 
within  tbe  Median  wall.  Its  probable  site  is 
marked  by  a ruin  called  the  Tower  of  Nimrod.  It 
gave  tbe  name  of  Sittacene  to  the  district  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Tigris  E.  of  Babylonia  and  N.  W. 
of  SusianiL 

Sitalcaa  king  of  tbe  Tluaciafi  tribe 

of  the  Odrrskint,  was  a son  of  Teres,  whoa  ho 
succeeded  on  tbe  throne.  He  increased  bis  do- 
minions by  saccewful  wars,  ao  that  they  uhiaately 
comprised  the  whole  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Byzantium  to  the 
sources  of  the  Strymon.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  and  in  429  he  invaded  Ma- 
cedonia w'ith  a vast  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
through  failure  of  provisions. 

Sitbdnla  (2<8wsia),  the  central  one  of  the  3 
peninsulas  running  out  from  Chalcidice  in  Maoe- 
doiiift.  between  the  Toronaic  and  Singitic  guile. 
The  I'niBcians  originally  extended  over  the  greater 
p«irt  of  Macedonia  ; and  the  ancients  derived  the 
name  of  Sitlionia  from  a Thracian  king  Sithon. 
\Vc  also  find  mention  of  aThracinn  people.  Sithonii, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxiinis ; and  the 
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po«ti  freqaently  use  Sithoris  and  Stikontui  in  the 
general  sense  of  Thracian. 

Sitiil  {2iTt<pa:  Hu.),  an  inland  city  of 

Maorelania  Cacsoriensis,  on  the  borders  of  Nu- 
midia,  stood  upon  a hill,  in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  It  first  becante  an  important  place 
under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a colony  ; and, 
upon  the  subdiritioD  of  M.Caesariensis  into  2 pro- 
Tinces,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  eustem  pro- 
vince, which  was  called  after  it  Mauretania  Siti- 
fensis. 

Sitonet.  a German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  belong- 
ing to  the  race  of  the  Suevi. 

Sittace,  Sittaoene.  [Sitacs.] 

Bittitu  or  8lt!us,  P.,  of  Nucoria  in  Campania, 
was  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to  Spain  in 
B.  c.  64,  from  which  country  he  crossed  over  into 
Mauretania  in  the  following  year.  It  was  said 
that  P.  Sulla  had  sent  him  into  Spain  to  excite  an 
insurrection  against  the  Roman  government ; and 
Cicero  accordingly,  when  he  defended  Sulla,  in  62, 
was  obliged  to  deny  the  tnith  of  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  Sittiui.  Sittius  did  not 
return  to  Rome.  His  property  in  Italy  was  sold 
to  pay  bis  debts,  and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where 
he  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  country. 
He  joined  Caesar  when  the  latter  came  to  Africa, 
in  46,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Caesar  in  this 
war,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  rewarded  hr  Caesar 
with  the  western  port  of  Numidia,  where  bo  settled 
down,  distributing  the  land  among  his  soldiers. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabic,  the  son  of 
Masinissa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Sittius 
by  stratagem. 

Siuph  (2iov^),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
Saitic  nome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
172). 

Bmaragdof  Hons  (2/4dpcr>8os  <!»pos : JeAc/ iT<i- 
burah)^  a mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Derenice.  The  ex- 
tensive emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name,  wore  worked  under  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the  Ro- 
mans. They  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  as 
only  very  few  emeralds  are  now  and  then  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Smerdia  (2Aifp8if),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  bis  brother  Cambyses.  The 
death  of  Smerdis  w'os  kept  a profound  secret ; and 
accordingly,  when  the  Persians  became  weary  of 
the  tynumy  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the  Mngiant, 
named  PaiisUbei,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures,  availed 
himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to  the  de- 
ceased Smerdis,  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  king, 
representittg  him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus. 
Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  ns  be  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against  the  usurper. 
The  false  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by 
the  Persians,  and  reigned  for  7 months  without 
opposition.  The  leading  Persian  nobles,  however, 
were  not  quite  free  from  stupicion  ; and  this  sus- 
picion was  increased  by  the  king  never  inviting 
any  of  them  to  the  palace,  and  never  appearing  in 
public.  Among  the  nobles  who  entertained  these 
suspicions  was  Otanes,  daughter  Phatniima 

had  b(>en  one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and  had 
been  transferred  to  his  successor.  The  new*  king 
had  some  years  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
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by  Cynis  for  some  offence  ; and  Otanes  persuaded 
his  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  her  master  had 
, really  lost  his  ears.  Phaedima  found  out  that 
such  was  the  fact,  and  communicated  the  decisive 
information  to  her  father.  Otanes  thereupon 
formed  a conspiracy,  and  in  conjunction  with  6 
other  noble  Persians,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 
into  the  palace,  w here  they  slew  the  false  Smerd  is  and 
his  brother  Patiaithei  in  the  8th  month  of  their 
reign,  521.  The  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes,  to  whom 
the  Magians  belonged,  to  obtain  the  supremacy,  of 
which  they  had  l^n  deprived  by  Cyrus.  The 
assassination  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  the  accession 
of  Darius  Hystaspie  i^piin  gave  the  ascendancy  to 
the  Persians ; and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Magians  were  massacred,  was  comme- 
morated among  the  Persians  by  a solemn  festival, 
called  Magophonio,  on  w'hich  no  Magian  wras 
allowed  to  show  himself  in  public.  The  real 
nature  of  the  transaction  is  also  shown  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Medes  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Darius. 

BmlUs  (SAiiAir),  son  of  Euclides,  of  Aegina,  a 
sculptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  name  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  a kmife  foroarvinfj 

wood^  and  afterwards  a $eufpior'8  chiteL  Smilis  is 
the  legendary  head  of  the  Aeginetan  school  of 
sculpture,  just  as  Doedaiiu  is  the  legendary  head 
of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools. 

Smixitbeuj  a surname  of  Apollo, 

which  is  derived  by  some  from  (rjuiVdot,  a mouse, 
and  ^y  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in  Troaa. 
The  mouse  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  in- 
spired by  the  vapours  arising  from  the  earth,  and 
as  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power.  In  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Chryse  there  was  a statue  of  the  god 
by  &opas,  with  a mouse  under  its  foot,  and  on 
coins  Apollo  is  represented  cany’ing  a mouse  in  his 
})ands.  Temples  of  Apollo  Smintheus  and  festivals 
(Sminthia)  existed  in  several  parts  of  Greece. 

Snynia  (2juupra),  or  Myrrha.  For  details 
see  Adoni.^. 

Bjayrna  and  in  many  MSS.  Zmyrna  {2n^va : 
Ion.  : 2ftvpvtuos^  Smyniaeus : Smyrna^ 

Turk.  Izmir),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  fiou- 
risbing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  great  cities  on  its  W.  const  w'hich  has  sur- 
vived to  this  day,  stood  in  a position  alike  remark, 
able  for  its  beauty  and  for  other  natural  advantages. 
Lying  just  about  the  centre  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  ; on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Meles,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,  the  Sinus 
Hermaeus  or  Smymaeus  {G.  of  Smyrna},  which 
formed  a safe  and  immense  harl^ur  for  the  largest 
ships  up  to  the  verv'  walls  of  the  city ; at  the  foot 
of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tmoius  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Hermus,  in 
which  lay  the  great  and  w'ealthy  city  of  Sardis  ; and 
in  the  midst  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Aegean  ; it  was  marked  out  by  nature  as 
one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  vid  has  preserved  that 
character  to  the  present  day.  There  are  various 
accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most  probable  is  that 
which  represents  it  os  an  Aeolian  colony  from 
C^aDc.  At  an  early  period  it  fell,  by  a stratagem, 
into  the  haitds  of  the  l<MiianB  of  Colof>hon,  and 
remained  an  Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth  : this 
ap|)ears  to  have  happened  before  01. 23.  (b.c.  688). 
As  to  the  time  when  it  became  a member  of  the 
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Ponioiiic  coufederacy,  we  have  only  a very  un- 
truiitworihy  account,  which  reft*ni  its  admission  to 
the  reij^i  of  Attalus,  king  of  Perganius.  Its  enrly 
history  is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  an  account 
in  Strabo,  tliat  it  n'as  destroyed  by  the  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  its  inhabiianu  were 
compelled  to  live  in  scattered  Tillages,  until  after 
the  M.icedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  20  stadia  from  its  former  site,  by  Anti- 
gouus ; but  this  is  inconsistent  wi^h  Pindar's 
mention  of  Smyrna  as  a beautiful  city.  Thus 
much  is  clear,  however,  that,  at  some  period  the 
old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the  N.  K.  side 
of  the  llermaean  Gulf,  was  abandoned  ; and  that 
it  was  succeeded  by  a new  city,  on  the  S.  K.  side 
of  the  same  gulf  (the  present  site),  which  is  said 
to  liave  been  built  by  Antigonus,  and  which  was 
enlarged  and  beautibed  by  Lysimnehus.  This 
new  city  stood  partly  on  the  sea-shore  and  portly 
OB  a hill  called  Mastusia.  It  had  a magnificent  | 
harbour,  with  such  a depth  of  water  that  the  i 
largest  ships  could  lie  alongside  the  quays.  The  ! 
streets  were  paved  with  stone,  and  crossed  one  j 
another  at  right  angles.  The  city  soon  became  ; 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  It  was  especially  favoured  by  the  Komans  ! 
on  account  of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  ' 
S)Tian  and  Mithridatie  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a ' 
sonvrntus  juridicus.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  a*as 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it  soon 
recovered.  It  occupies  a distinguished  place  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  only 
two  among  the  7 churches  of  Asia  which  St.  John 
addresses,  in  the  Apocaly'pse,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  rebuke,  and  as  the  aoene  of  the  labours  and 
martyrdom  of  Polyeaip.  In  tbs  years  a.  o.  178 
— 180,  a succession  of  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
city  has  always  been  much  exposed,  reduced  it 
almost  to  ruins  ; but  it  was  restored  by  the  em*  ; 
peror  M.  Antoninus.  In  the  successive  wars  | 
under  the  Eastern  empire  it  was  frequently  much 
injured,  but  always  recovered  ; and,  under  the 
Turks,  it  has  survived  repeated  attacks  of  earth- 
quake, fire,  and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great- 
est commercial  city  of  the  Levant'  There  are  but 
few  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all 
her  other  sources  of  renown  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the, birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a hero  in  a | 
magnificent  building  called  the  HomerCum  ('0^4-  , 
ptior).  Near  the  sea-shore  there  stood  a rongiiifi-  ^ 
cent  tem|de  of  Cybelc,  whose  head  appears  on  the  | 
coins  of  the  city.  The  other  divinities  chiefly  wor-  | 
shipped  here  were  Nemesis  and  the  nymph  Smyrna, 
the  heroine  eponymus  of  the  place,  who  had  a i 
shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles.  l 

Smyrna  Trachla.  [EpHsaua.]  j 

Smyrnaeus  Sinus  adAiror, 

vdUhs  adXiros:  Cr.  o/  fsmir  or  ihnyrna)^  the  great 
gulf  on  the  W.  cosst  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  ^yma  stands.  Its  entrance  lies  be- 
tween Pr.  Melaena  (C  Kara  Bumu)  on  the  W., 
and  Pbocaea  on  the  £.  Its  depth  was 

reckoned  at  350  stadia.  It  received  the  river 
Hermus,  whence  it  was  called  Ilermitu  Sinus 
CLpfistot  irdATOi).  It  is  sometimes  also  called 
MfAnrot/  irdAwos,  from  the  little  river  Mcles,  on 
which  Old  Smyrna  stood. 

Sdknss  (Sda»'<f),  a powerful  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus, govcmc<l  by  a kiug  who  could  bring  2U0,000 
soldiers  Uto  the  field.  The  mountain  streams  of 
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the  country  contained  gold,  which  was  separated 
by  collecting  the  water  in  sheep-skins,  whence  the 
matter-of-fact  interpreters  derived  the  legend  of  the 
golden  fleece.  According  to  Siral>o,  the  habits  of 
the  people  were  such  that  they  stood  in  remark- 
able need  of  other  *•  washings.”  They  are  also 
called  Suani  and  Suanocolohi  (SoMt'o^,  2ooaro- 
adAxM).  and  their  land  Suaoia  (2ovoi‘Ia). 

Bderktes  (ZawpdTTii).  1.  The  crlebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  bom  in  the  demus  Aiopeci*, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  b.  c. 
469.  His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a slatuaiy  ; 
his  mother  Phaenarete  was  a midwife.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the 
group  of  clothed  Graces  which  wiu  preserved  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  shown  as  his  work  down 
to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  personal  qualities 
of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phy- 
sical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indiflerent  to 
heat  or  cold,  in  a measure  which  astonished  all  his 
companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  even  during  tlie  winter  campaign  at  Po- 
lidaea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace  ; and  the 
same  homely  clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  Ills  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
who  inform  us  that  he  had  a flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  prominent  eyes  like  a satyr  or  Silenus.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  bis  life  wc  are  almost  wholly 
Ignorant:  be  served  os  an  hoplitc  nt  Putidaea,  De- 
lium,  and  Amphipolis  with  great  credit  to  himself. 
He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office 
until  4U6,  in  which  year  he  was  a member  of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Prytanes, 
when  be  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  thq 
6 generals,  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to 
the  vote,  in  spite  of  all  persotuil  hazard.  He  dis- 
played the  same  moral  courage  in  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Thirty  Tynuits  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Leon  the  Salaminian.  — At  what  time 
Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  n«  a statuaiy* 
w’e  do  not  know ; but  it  is  certain  ihnt  all  the 
middle  and  later  part  of  hit  life  at  least  was  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach- 
ing; excluding  all  other  basinets,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune. 
But  he  never  opened  a school,  nor  did  he,  like  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public  lectures.  Every- 
where, in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and 
in  the  workshops,  he  sought  and  found  opportuni- 
ties for  awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth, 
and  men,  moral  consciousness  and  the  impulse  after 
self-knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  oar 
actions.  HU  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid  them 
in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were 
already  present  in  them,  not  to  commuriicate  to  them 
ready-made  knowledge  ; and  he  therefore  prtifessed 
to  practise  a kind  of  mental  midwifery,  just  os  his 
mother  Phaenarete  exercised  the  corresponding  cor- 
poreal art.  Unwcariedly  and  inexoimbly  did  he 
fight  against  all  fnlse  appearance  and  conceit  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  correct 
knowledge.  Consequently  to  the  mentally  proud 
and  the  mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable 
bore,  and  often  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  and 
calumny.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  he 
was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a general  representative 
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of  philogophicjil  and  rlielorital  lenching  ; the  more 
B8  his  marked  and  repulsive  physiojrnomy  ad- 
mitted so  weU  of  being  imitated  iu  ibc  mask  which 
the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  tite  theatre 
would  more  readily  recognise  tlje  peculmr  figure 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  see  every  day  in 
the  market-place,  than  if  I'rodicus  or  Protagoras, 
whom  must  of  thorn  did  not  know  by  sight,  had 
been  brought  on  the  stage  ; nor  was  it  of  much 
imp<irtance  cither  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes, 
whether  Socrates  was  represented  as  teaching  what 
he  did  really  teach,  or  something  utterly  ditferont. 
Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parlies,  So- 
crates found  in  each  of  them  liis  friends  and  his 
enemies.  Hatad  and  persecuted  by  Critiaa,  Cha- 
rides,  and  others  among  ihe’Thirty  Tyrants,  who 
bad  a special  reference  to  him  in  the  decree  w’hich 
tbev  isbiied,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
oratort',  he  w*as  impeached  after  their  banishment 
and  by  their  opponents.  An  orator  named  Lycon, 
and  a poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasybulus)  named  Mele- 
tu«,  had  united  iu  the  impeachment  with  the 
powerful  demagogue  Aiiytus,  an  embittered  anta- 
gonist of  the  sophists  and  thuir  system,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  band  which,  setting  out  from 
Phyle,  forced  their  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and 
drove  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  judges  also 
are  described  at  persons  who  had  been  l^nished, 
and  who  had  returned  with  Thnuybuliia  The 
chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates 
was  guilty  of  comipting  theyoutb,and  of  despising 
the  tutelar}’  deities  of  the  state,  putting  in  their 
place  other  new  divinities.  At  the  same  time  it 
had  been  made  u matter  <>f  aocuMtion  against  him, 
that  Crtiias.  the  most  ruililess  of  the  Tyrants,  had 
come  forth  from  his  school.  Some  expressions  of 
his,  in  which  he  bad  f<mnd  fault  with  the  demo- 
cratical  mode  of  electing  by  lot,  had  also  been 
brought  up  against  him  ; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  use  was  made  of  his  friendly  relations 
with  Theramenes,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle  Cbarmidea,  who  fell  by 
the  side  of  Critins  in  the  struggle  with  the  popu* 
lor  party,  and  with  other  nristocrats,  in  order  to 
irritate  against  him  the  party  vii  hich  at  that  time 
was  dominant.  The  substance  of  the  speech  which 
Socrates  delivered  in  his  defence  is  probably  pre- 
served by  Plato  in  tlie  piuce  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  “Apology  of  Socrates.*'  Being  con- 
demned by  n majority  of  only  6 votes,  he  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  he  deserved  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytancum,  and 
refuses  to  acqui<*tce  in  the  adjudicati<m  of  impri- 
sontnent.  or  a large  fine,  or  banishment  He  will 
asssnt  to  nothing  more  than  a fine  of  GO  minae,  on 
(he  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and  other  friends. 
Condemned!  to  death  by  the  judges,  who  were  in- 
censed by  this  speech,  by  a majority  of  80  votes, 
be  departs  from  them  w ith  the  protestation,  that 
be  would  rather  die  after  such  a defence  than  live 
after  one  in  which  he  sliould  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  their  pity.  The  sentence  of  death  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution  until  after  the  return  of 
the  vessel  which  bad  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the 
periodical  Theoric  mission.  The  30  days  which 
intervencnl  between  its  roturn  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic 
attempts  (the  tirkt  he  had  made  in  his  iifeX  ^ 
his  ustud  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  iawB,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  CWVo,  so  called 
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after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socrates,  wh'o  had  en- 
deavoured without  success  to  persuade  him  to 
make  his  escape.  In  another,  imitated  or  worked 
up  by  Plato  in  the  Fhuedo^  Crates  immediately 
before  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  developed  the 
grounds  of  his  immovable  conviction  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  lie  died  with  comf>osure  and 
cheerfulness  in  his  7<Hh  year,  b.  c.  39.0.  'Three 
peculiarities  distinguUluKl  Socrmtes:-~- 1.  His  loi\g 
life  passed  in  contented  poverty  and  in  public  dia- 
lectics, of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  2.  Hit 
pi-rsuasion  of  a s^iecial  religious  mission.  He  had 
l>een  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  hia 
childhood,  a divine  voice  — interfering,  at  mo- 
ments when  he  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way  of 
restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation. 
Such  prohibitor)'  wanting  was  wont  to  come  upon 
him  very  frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but  even 
on  small  occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was  about 
to  do  or  to  say.  Though  later  wTiters  sneak  of 
this  as  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Socrates,  he  him- 
self does  not  personify  it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a 
“divine  sign,  a prophetic  or  supernatural  voice.” 
He  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly, 
but  to  spi>ak  of  it  publicly  and  funiiliarly  to  others, 
so  that  tlie  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  enemies.  3.  II  is  great  intellectual  ori- 
giiuiUty,  both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  inquiry 
and  ratiooiiMtion  in  others.  He  was  the  flrst  who 
turned  his  thoughts  and  diivcussions  distinctly  to 
the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the  fuwt  to  proi;laim 
that  “ the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  With 
the  philn&opiicrs  who  preceded  him.  the  subject  of 
cxamiimtiun  had  l>een  Nature,  or  the  Kosmos  as 
one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together 
cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  meta- 
physics, &C.  In  discussing  ethical  subjects  So- 
crates employed  the  dialectic  method,  and  thus 
laid  the  itMuidation  of  formal  logic,  which  was 
afterwards  expanded  by  Plato,  ai^  systematised 
by  Aristotle.  The  originality  of  Socrates  is  shown 
l>y  the  results  he  achieved.  Out  of  his  intelleo- 
tuol  school  sprang,  not  merely  Plato,  himself  a 
host,  but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation for  the  next  half-ciMitury,  and  all  those  who 
continued  the  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy 
dowrn  to  hiter  timet.  Euclid  and  the  Megaric 
school  of  philoaophers  — Aristippus  and  the  Cy- 
renaic  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  thosa 
called  the  Cynics  ~ all  emanated  more  or  leas 
directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  Socratea, 
though  each  followed  a diflerent  vein  of  thought. 
Ethics  continued  to  lie  w’hat  Socrates  had  flimt 
made  them,  a distinct  branch  of  philosophy,  along- 
side of  which  politics,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  otlm 
s{>eculAtion8  relating  to  man  and  socirn*,  gradually 
arranged  themselves  ; all  of  them  more  popular,  ns 
well  as  more  keenly  controverted,  than  physica, 
which  nt  that  time  presented  comparatively  little 
charm,  and  htill  lees  of  attainable  certainty.  There 
ran  be  no  doubt  that  the  individual  influence  uf 
Socrates  permanently  rnlaived  thb  horiion,  im- 
proved the  method,  and  multiplied  the  nscendmit 
minds,  of  the  Grecian  speculative  world,  in  a man- 
n«*r  never  since  paralleled.  SubiH'quent  philoso- 
phers may  have  had  a more  eiabonue  doctrine, 
and  a larger  number  of  disciples  w*ho  imbibed 
their  ideas;  but  none  of  them  applied  the  same 
stimulating  method  with  the  wune  effleaev,  and 
none  of  them  stntck  out  of  other  minds  that  flra 
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which  let*  light  to  original  thought.  — (A  great 
]Kirt  of  tlu*  article  i«  taken  from  Mr.  Grnte's 
Kccmmt  of  SocTiti’H  in  his  ilUtortf  of  Greece.)  — 
2.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Con- 
sianfinople  alw)ui  x.  n.  379.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Ammoniiis  and  Hriladius,  and  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  an  ndvocote  in  his  native  city,  w hence  he  is 
Burnnmed  Scholasticus.  The  EfC^esiasticid  History 
of  Socrates  extends  from  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  3D6,  to  that  of  the  younger  Theodosios, 
•139.  He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  less 
bigotry  than  must  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
very  difficulty  of  determining  from  internal  evi- 
dence some  points  of  his  religious  beltef,  may  be 
considered  as  arguing  his  comparative  liberality. 
His  history  is  divided  into  7 books.  His  Mrork  is 
included  in  the  editions  of  the  ancient  Greek  eccle- 
siastical historians  by  Valestus,  Paris.  ; re- 
printed at  Mentz,  1 G77  ; by  Reading,  Comb.  1720. 

85d5ma,  gen.  -omm  and  -ae,  also-iun,  gen.  -i,and 
-1,  gen.  -Oram  (r&  Sodoniila ),  a 

vm*  ancient  city  of  Cnnann,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Siddiro  2o^ou7ti5),  closely  connected  with  Oo- 
morrho,  over  which  and  the  other  3 cities  of  the 
plain,**  the  king  of  Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  supremacy.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  we 
hnd  these  cities  os  subject,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, to  the  king  of  Blnin  and  his  allies  (an  indi- 
oition  of  the  early  supremacy  in  W.  Asia  of  the 
masters  of  the  Tigris  and  Knphrates  valley),  ami 
their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the  occasion 
of  the  6m  war  on  record,  (Gen.  xiv.)  Soon  after- 
words, the  abominable  sins  of  these  cities  called 
down  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  6re  from  heaven,  except  Zoar,  which 
was  spared  at  the  intercessiim  of  Lot  The  beau- 
tiful valley  in  which  they  stood  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  bituminous  waters  still  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  springs  of  asphnltas  (**slime- 
pits  **  in  our  version)  of  which  the  valley  of  Sid- 
dim  was  full.  It  nsed  to  be  assumed  that,  before 
the  destntciicm  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  Jor- 
dan 6owed  on  into  the  Red  Sea  ; but  this  has 
been  shown  to  be,  if  not  physically  impossible, 
most  improbable.  There  was  probably  aiways  a 
lake  which  received  the  w'ateri  both  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  river  which  still  flows  into  the  S.  end  of 
the  Dead  Sen  ; and  the  nature  of  the  change 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  enlargement  of  this 
lake  by  a great  depression  of  the  whole  valley. 
The  site  of  Sodom  was  probably  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake. 

Soemifl  or  ikwtnlM,  JtllU,  daughter  of  Julia 
Maesa,  and  mother  of  Rlagab^us,  either  by  her 
husband  Sexttis  Varitfs  Marcellus,  or,  according  to 
the  report  induitriously  circulated  with  her  own 
consent,  by  Caracallo.  After  the  accession  of  her 
son,  she  became  his  chosen  counsellor,  and  seems 
to  have  encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  took  a place  in  the  senate,  which 
then,  for  the  6rst  time,  witnessed  the  intrusion  of 
n woman,  and  was  herself  the  president  of  a sort  of 
female  parliament,  iVhich  held  its  sittings  in  the 
Quirina),  and  published  edicts  for  the  regulation  of 
all  matiers  connected  W’ith  the  morals,  dres.';.  eti- 
<|uelie,  and  equipage  of  the  matrons.  She  was 
slain  bv  the  praetorians,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  on 
the  llih  of  March,  a.  D.  222. 

Bogdiftna  Cd  ^ySiatrq  or  2oiry8«ovn  i Old  Per- 
sian,Sughdu:  2d7S(0(,  ^oySuspaly  2oirySiaFo<:  p.irts 
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of  Ttn'h^sian  and  DokJuirUy  including  the  district  stiil 
called  **Wf),  the  N.E.  province  of  the  ancient 
Perisi.in  Kmpire,  se^tarated  on  the  S.  from  Hactiiana 
and  M.irgiana  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus 
{JUu-un);  on  the  E.  and  N.  from  Scythia  by  the 
Sogdii  Comedanim  and  Oscii  M.  ( A’ura-Ai^A, 
Aliitan  and  Ak  Tuyh)  and  by  the  upp»*r  cour-to  of 
the  Jnxartca  (.Si'^ww) ; and  l>ounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  £ of  the  Sra  of  A ruL  The 
S.  part  of  the  country  was  fertile  and  populous. 

It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by 
Alexander,  both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  advance  l»y  cities  on  the  Jnxartes, 
CyrcMihata  and  Aiexandreschata.  After  the  Ma- 
ci'doninn  conquest,  it  was  subject  to  the  kings,  first 
of  Syria,  and  then  of  Boctrin,  till  it  was  overrun 
by  the  barbarians.  The  natives  of  the  country 
w’ere  a wild  warlike  people  of  the  great  Arian  race, 
resembling  the  Bactrians  in  their  character  and 
customs. 

Sogdi&nus  (2o78ta>'ds),  was  one  of  the  illegiti- 
m.*ite  «»ns  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimnnus.  The 
latter,  on  his  death  in  B.C.  425,  W'as  succeeded  by 
his  legitimate  son  Xerxes  II.,  but  this  monarch, 
after  a reign  of  only  2 months,  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  who  now  became  king.  Sogdianus, 
however,  was  murdered  in  bis  turn,  after  a reign 
of  7 months,  by  his  brother  Ochtis,  Ochus  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Darius  II. 

Sogdii  Montes.  [Sogdiana]. 

Sol.  [lisLios.] 

Bdli  or  Soloe  (2dAoi).  1.  (Ethnic,  2oXcdr,  So- 
lensis:  M^zetlu,  Uu.),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia, 
between  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cydnus,  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Argives  and  Lydians  from 
Rhodes.  It  was  a flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  6ned  its  people  200  talents  for 
their  adhesion  to  the  Persians.  The  city  w*as  de- 
stroyed liy  Tigmnes,  who  probably  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Tigranoeerta.  Pompey  restored 
the  city  after  his  war  with  the  pirates,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands  ; and 
from  this  time  forth  it  was  calle<l  Pompeiopolil 
(flo^irniodvoAts).  It  was  celebrated  in  literary 
history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Stqic  philosopher 
Chrysipjms,  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon,  and  of  , 
the  astronomer  and  poet  Anitas.  Its  name  lias 
been  curiously  perpetuated  in  the  grammatical  w'ord 
solecism  (soloecismus),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
6rst  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek  spokea 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  or,  as  some  say,  oT  f 
Soli  in  Cyprus.  — 2.  ( Ethnic,  2dAtoT : Aliyora^  in 
the  valley  of  Solea^  Ku.),  a considerable  sea-poit 
town  in  the  W.  perl  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on 
a little  river.  According  to  some,  it  was  a colony 
of  the  Athenians;  while  others  ascribed  its  erection 
I to  a native  prince  acting  under  the  advice  of  Solon, 
and  others  to  Solon  him^tf:  the  last  account  is 
doubtless  an  error.  It  had  tempUs  of  Isis  and 
Aphrodite,  and  there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity, 

Solidnlum,  a town  in  Roman  Germany  (the 
Atfri  Decumaies)  on  the  mountain  Pirns,  where 
Valcntinian  gained  a victory  over  the  Alemanni  in 
A.  n.  369,  proliably  in  tlie  neighb<jurhood  of  the 
modern  Heidelberg. 

Sollnttf,  C.  Jfllilui,  the  .author  of  a geographical 
compendium,  divided  into  .57  chapters,  enntaming  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients, 
diversifled  by  bismriral  notices,  remarks  on  the 
origin,  habits,  religious  rites  and  social  condition  o! 
various  nations  enumerated.  The  nrrmigcxneot, 
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nnd  frequently  the  ven*  xvords  are  deri\*ed  from 
the  Natural  History  of  I’liny,  but  little  knowledge, 
cnre,  or  judgment,  are  displayed  in  the  selection. 
We  know  nothing  of  Sidinus  himself,  but  he 
must  have  lived  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se* 
veni%  nnd  before  that  of  Constantine.  He  may 
perhajH  be  placed  about  a.  d.  *238.  We  learn  from 
the  first  of  2 prefatory  addresses,  that  an  edition  of 
the  work  had  already  passed  into  circulation,  in  an 
impt'rfect  state,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  author,  under  the  appellation  ColUctnnfa  Re- 
rum  MemnrabUium^  while  on  the  2nd,  revised,  cor- 
rected, arid  published  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the 
more  ambitious  title  of  Poiyhistor ; nnd  hence  we 
find  the  treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C 
Jtdii  SrJini  ^»rawOT((/ici  Pol^hitior  ah  ipfo  ediitts  et 
recf<p>iitus.  The  most  notable  edition  is  that  of  Sal- 
matins,  publLhed  at  Utrecht  in  1669,  prefixed  to 
his  “ I’liniaime  Kxcrcitationcs,'’  tlie  whole  form- 
ing 2 lartr^  folio  volumes. 

Solis  Foni.  [Oasih.  No.  3.] 

851l8  Lactu  'H<A(o<o),  a lake  in  the  ^ 

K.,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  system  of  the 
world,  the  sun  arose  to  make  his  daily  course 
through  heaven.  Some  of  the  matter-of-fact  expo- 
sitors identified  it  with  the  Ca&pinn  Sea.  Another 
lake  of  the  same  name  wn»  imagined  by  some  of 
the  poets  in  the  far  W.,  into  which  the  sun  sank 
at  niffht. 

soils  Hoos.  fSoLom.] 

801U  Promontoriom  {&/cpa  *HAioe  : Ras 
Aufir)^  a promontory  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the 
middle  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Soloe.  [Sou], 

SOlois  (loAdeis ; C.  Cantin^  Arab.  Ras  el  I/ou- 
dik\  a promontory  running  far  out  into  the  sea,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania.  He- 
rodotus believed  it  to  be  the  W.-most  headland  of 
all  Libya.  Uf>on  it  was  a Phoenician  temple  of 
Poseidon.  'rhe  later  geographers  under  the 
Koiimns  mention  a Sons  Solis  ('HAtov  6pos)^ 
wliich  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name  being 
probably  a corruption  of  the  Greek  name. 

S515ii  (2dAcee),  the  celebrated  .Athenian  legis- 
lator, w*as  bom  about  B.C.  638.  His  father  £xe- 
cesiidcs  was  a descendant  ofCodrus,  and  his  mother 
was  a cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  Exe- 
cestides  had  seriously  crippled  his  resources  by  a 
too  prfKlignl  expenditure  ; and  Solon  consequently 
found  it  either  necessary  or  convenient  in  his 
youth  to*  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a foreign  j 
trader.  It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity 
compelled  him  to  seek  a livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  nnd  inquiring  spirit  led  him  to 
select  that  pursuit  which  would  furnish  the  amplest 
means  for  its  gratification.  Solon  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  poetical  abilities.  His  first 
elfusions  were  in  a somewhat  light  and  amatory 
strain,  which  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more 
dignified  and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  pro- 
found reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely  indeed 
did  his  repuuition  spread,  that  he  was  ranked  as 
one  of  the  famous  7 sages,  nnd  bis  name  appears 
in  all  the  lists  of  the  7.  The  occasion  which  first 
brought  Bolon  prominently  forward  as  an  actor  on 
the  political  stage,  was  the  contest  between  Athens 
and  Megara  respecting  the  possession  of  Salamit. 
The  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a law  forbidding  the  writing  or 
saying  anything  to  nrgo  the  Athenians  to  renew* 
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the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dishonourable 
renunciation  of  their  claims,  hit  upon  the  device  of 
feigning  to  be  mad ; and  causing  a report  of  bis 
condition  to  be  spread  over  the  city,  he  rushed  into 
the  agora,  and  there  recited  a short  el^iac  poem  of 
100  lines,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  retrieve  their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  lorely 
Uland.  Pisistratus  (who,  however,  must  have  been 
extremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the  support 
of  his  kinsman  ; the  pusillanimous  law  w'as  re- 
scinded ; w*ar  was  declared  ; and  Solon  himself 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a tedious  w*ar  ensued, 
which  w*as  finally  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in  support  of  their 
claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer  ; and  it  was  enr- 
rently  believed  in  antiquity  that  Solon  had  surrep- 
titiously inserted  the  line  {II  li.  5.*18)  which  speaks 
of  Ajnx  as  ranging  his  ships  with  the  Athenians. 
The  Spartans  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians, 
about  B.  a 596.  Solon  himself,  probably,  was 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  in  Sala- 
mit, and  this  may  account  for  his  being  termed  a 
Salaminian.  Soon  after  these  events  (about  595) 
Solon  took  a leading  part  In  promoting  hoetilities 
on  behalf  of  Delphi  against  Cirrha,  and  w'os  the 
mover  of  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  by  which 
war  was  declared.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  According 
to  a common  story,  which  however  rests  only  on 
the  authority  of  a late  writer,  Solon  hastened  the 
surrender  of  the  town  by  causing  the  waters  of  the 
Plistus  to  be  poisoned.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  this  war,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  distracted  state  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  by 
civil  commotions,  Solon  was  called  upon  by  all 
parties  to  mediate  bi'lween  them,  and  alleviate  the 
miseries  that  prevailed.  He  was  chosen  archon 
594,  and  under  that  legal  title  was  invested  with 
unlimited  power  for  adopting  such  measures  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  demanded.  In  fulfilment  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself 
to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress.  This  he  effected 
with  the  greatest  discretion  and  success  by  his 
celebrated  duburdenittg  ordinance  ((r«i<rdx9eia),  n 
measure  consisting  of  various  distinct  provisions, 
calculated  to  relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  in- 
fringement as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy 
creditors.  The  details  of  this  measure,  however, 
arc  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  Wc 
know  that  ho  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  the 
mina  to  contain  100  drachmae  instead  of  73  ; that 
is  to  say,  73  of  the  old  drachmae  produced  100  of 
the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  w'ero  to  be 
discharged  ; so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  more 
than  a fourth  in  every  payment  The  sitcceu  of  the 
Seisachtheia  procured  for  Solon  such  confidence  and 
popularity  that  he  was  further  charged  with  the 
task  of  entirely  remodelling  the  constitution.  As 
a preliminary  step,  he  repealed  all  the  laws  of 
Draco  except  those  relating  to  bloodshed.  Our 
limits  only  allow  us  to  glance  at  the  principal 
features  of  the  constitution  established  by  Solon. 
This  constitution  was  based  upon  the  timocratic 
principle,  that  is,  the  title  of  citixens  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  state  was  regulated  by  their 
wealth.  All  the  citixens  were  distributed  into  4 
classes.  The  1st  class  consisted  of  those  who  had 
an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  medimni  of  dry 
or  liquid  produce  (equivalrnt  to  500  drachmae,  a 
medirancu  being  reckoned  at  n drachma),  and  were 
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called  Pcntact>$iovudxmni.  The  2nd  clau  consisted 
of  those  whose  incomes  ranged  between  300  and 
500  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  were  called  HippeU 
(TsTTSir,  'iFir^s),  from  their  being  able  to  keep  n 
horse,  and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as 
cavalry.  The  3rd  claM  consisted  of  those  whose 
Incomes  varied  between  200  and  300  medimni  or 
drachmae,  and  were  termed  Zeugiiae  (Z€ir)iTa<). 
The  4ih  class  included  all  whose  property  fell 
short  of  200  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Theks.  The  first  3 classes  were  liable  to 
direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  a graduated  income 
tax.  A direct  tax,  however,  was  an  extraordinary, 
and  not  an  annual  payment.  The  4th  class  were 
exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but  of  course  they,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  w*ere  liable  to  indited  taxes.  To 
Solon  was  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Boule 
or  deliberative  assembly  of  Four  Hundred, 
100  members  being  elected  from  each  of  the  4 
tribes.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the 
Ecclesia  (4(cs\i}<n'a),  which  no  doubt  existed  be- 
fore his  time,  though  it  probably  pomssed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it  the 
right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other  magistrates, 
a^,  what  was  even  more  important,  made  the 
archons  and  magistrates  accountable  directly  to  it 
when  their  year  of  office  was  expired.  He  also 
gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to  a veto  upon  any 
proposed  measure  of  the  Boule,  though  it  could 
not  itself  originate  any  measure.  Besides  the 
arrangement  of  the  general  political  relations  of 
the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of  a great  variety 
of  special  laws,  whidi  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  in  any  systematic  manner.  Those  re- 
lating to  debtors  and  creditor!  have  been  already 
referred  to.  Several  had  for  their  object  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufteturoa.  Foreign 
settlers  were  not  to  be  natonlised  as  citiaens  un- 
less they  carried  on  some  industrious  pursuit.  If 
a father  did  not  teach  his  son  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession,  the  son  was  not  liable  to  maintain  his 
father  in  his  old  age.  The  council  of  Areopagus 
hod  a general  power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon 
forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic 
soil  except  olive  oil  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  will  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  regard  to 
heiresses.  The  rewards  which  he  appointed  lo  be 
given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian 
games  are  for  that  age  unusually  large  (5U0 
drachmae  to  the  former  and  100  to  the  latter). 
One  of  the  roost  curious  of  his  regulations  was  that 
which  denounced  atimia  against  any  citixen,  who,  on  | 
the  outbreak  of  a sedition,  remain^  neutral  The  I 
laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  | 
i)  and  triangular  tablets  (xvp^eit),  and  were 
set  up  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the 
Prytaiieum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted 
to  Solon  for  some  recrification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  people  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  would  observe  his  laws 
without  alteration  for  a certain  space  ~ 10  yean 
according  to  Herodotus  — 100  years  according  to 
ether  accounts.  It  is  related  that  be  was  himself 
aware  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  many 
imperfections  in  his  system  a^  code.  He  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best, 
but  the  best  which  the  Athenians  would  have  re- 
eeivtd.  AAer  he  had  completed  his  task,  being, 
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I we  are  told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  tliose 
I who  came  ti>  him  with  all  kinds  of  complaints, 

I suggestions  or  criticisms  about  his  laws,  iu  order 
that  be  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  Athens  for  ten 
years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  onth  above  re- 
ferred to.  He  first  visited  Egypt ; and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  witli 
great  distinction  by  Philocypnis,  king  of  the  little 
town  of  Aepea.  Solon  persuaded  the  king  to  re- 
move from  the  old  site,  and  build  a new  town  on 
the  plain.  The  new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  visited  Lydia ; and  his  intendew  with 
Croesus  w*as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in 
antiquity.  [Croksus.]  During  the  absence  of 
Solon  the  old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power 
.was  seized  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his 
usurpation,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerable  court 
to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited 
his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  653,  two  years  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  at  the  age  of  80.  There 
was  a story  current  in  antiquity  that,  by  hii  own 
directions,  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
round  the  island  of  Salaraia  Of  the  poems  of 
Solon  several  fragments  remain.  They  do  nut 
indicate  any  great  degree  of  imaginative  power, 
but  their  style  is  vigorous  and  simple.  Those  that 
were  called  forth  by  special  emergencies  appear  to 
have  been  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  energy. 
The  fragments  of  these  poems  are  incorporated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets ; and 
there  is  also  a separate  edition  of  them  by  Bach, 
Luffd.  Bat.  1825. 

HltU  (2oAoDr,  -oDrror,  contr.  of  2o\6u5 : 2o- 
kfin-tros],  called  Solontozn  (Solentinus)  by  the 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily 
between  Panoimus  and  Thermae. 

Sfilj^iaa  (vd  "i6kvfia).  1.  {TaJdalU'Da(jh\  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  K.  coast 
of  Lycia,  and  is  a S.  continuation  of  M.  Climax. 
Sometimes  the  whole  range  is  called  Climax,  and 
the  name  of  Solyma  is  given  to  its  highest  pcak.« 
8.  Anotbei;  name  of  Jkhu8ax.bm. 

Sfljftni  [Lvcia.] 

Sonuma  {Zwvot)^  the  personification  and  god  of 
sleep,  is  described  as  a brother  of  Death  (defeerrov, 
mor*),  and  as  a son  of  Night  In  works  of  art. 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  iu 
their  bands.  [Moaa,] 

Sontios  (/soHzo),  a river  in  Venetia  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Canric  Alps  smd  falling  into 
the  Sinus  Tergestinus  E.  of  Aquileia. 

85p&tar  (2«eTaTpor).  1.  Of  Paphos,  a writer 
of  parody  and  burlesque  (^\vapoypdipos)^  who 
fiourished  from  B.C.  323  to  283.-2.  Of  Aparoea, 
a disiinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time  of 
the  Khool  of  Plotinus,  was  a disciple  of  lambli- 
chus,  after  whose  death  (before  a.  d.  330)  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantine,  who 
afterwards,  however,  put  him  to  death  (between 
A.  o.  330  and  337)  from  the  motive,  os  was  alleged, 
of  giving  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  con- 
version to  Christianity.  There  are  several  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works  extant  under  the 
name  of  Sopatcr,  but  the  best  critics  ascribe  these 
to  a younger  Sopaterj  mentioned  below. ««  8.  The 
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yonn^r  sophist,  of  Apatnfa,  or  of  Alexnndria,  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  200  rears  later  than 
the  former.  Besides  his  extant  works  already 
alluded  to,  Pliotius  has  preserved  an  extract  of  a 
work,  entitled  the  Iliiiorienl  ExtraeU 
which  contained  a \-ast  variety  of  facts  and  fig- 
ments,  collected  from  a great  number  of  authors. 
The  remains  of  his  rhetorical  works  are  contained 
in  Walx*s  Cfratei 

Sdphene  ( later  a district  of 

Armenia  Major,  lying  between  the  ranees  of  Anti* 
taurus  and  Masitts  ; separated  from  Mclitene  in 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Mesopo- 
tunia  by  the  Antitaurus,  and  from  the  E.  part  of 
Armenia  Major  by  the  river  Nymphius.  In  the 
time  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  it  formed,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  district  of  Acilisenc,  an 
independent  W.  Armenian  kingdom,  which  was 
iubdut^  and  united  to  the  rest  of  Annenia  by ' 
Tigran  es. 

SdphIluB  (2<^Aof),  a comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  was  a native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Thebes^  and 
houiished  about  B.C.  348. 

Sdphocles  1.  The  celebrated  tra* 

gic  p<>et,  was  bom  at  Cnlonus,  a village  little  more 
than  a mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  Athens,  b.  c.  495. 
He  was  30  ye.ir8  younger  than  Aeschylus,  and  15 
years  older  than  Euripides.  Hit  father’s  name 
was  Sophilus,  or  Sophillus,  of  whose  condition  iu 
life  we  know  nothing  for  certain;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Sophocles  received  an  education  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  most  distin^juished  citizens 
of  Athens.  To  both  of  tho  two  leading  branches 
of  Greek  education,  music  and  gynnnastics,  be  was 
carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the  prize 
of  a garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he  had  attained 
in  music  and  dancing  in  hU  Itfth  year,  and  of  the 
perfection  of  his  bodily  form,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Athenians 
were  assembled  in  solemn  festival  around  the 
trophy  which  they  had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  cela> 
brate  their  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xorxes,  So- 
phocles was  chosen  to  lead,  naked  and  with  lyre 
in  band,  the  chorus  which  danced  about  tho  trophy, 
and  sang  the  songs  of  triumph,  4H0.  His  fimt 
appe.arance  as  a dramatist  took  place  in  468,  under 
pecuU.'wlr  interesting  circumstances  ; not  only  from 
the  fret  that  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  27,  come  for- 
ward as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whom 
supremacy  had  been  maintained  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Dionrsia 
were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of 
the  return  of  Cimon  from  his  ezp^ition  to  Scyroa, 
bringing  with  him  the  bones  of  Theseus.  Public 
expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  tho  approach- 
ing dramatic  contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high, 
that  Apsepbion,  the  Archon  Eponymus,  whoso 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  bad  not  yet 
Tentured  to  proceed  to  the  fliml  net  of  drawing  the 
lots  for  their  election,  when  Cimon,  with  his  9 
colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  Archon  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  ndininUtered  to  them  the  oath  appointed  for 
the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their  de- 
cision w'as  in  frvour  of  Sophocles,  who  received 
the  first  prize  ; the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Aeschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat  that 
he  left  Athens  and  retired  to  Sicily.  From  this 
epr>ch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of  the  Athe- 
nian stage,  until  a fonnidablo  rival  arose  in  Euri- 
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pidcs,  who  gained  the  first  prize  for  the  first  time 
in  441.  The  year  440  is  a most  important  era  in 
the  poet's  life.  In  tho  spring  of  that  rear  he 
brought  out  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas,  the 
v4n/i^ne,  a play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such 
satisfaction,  especially  on  account  of  the  p htical 
wisdom  it  displayed,  that  they  appointed  biro  one 
of  the  ten  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief, 

in  the  war  ngainst  Samos.  It  would  seem  that  in 
this  war  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought  for 
any  military  reputation  : he  is  represented  as  good- 
humouredly  repeating  the  judgment  of  Pericles 
concerning  him,  that  he  understood  the  making  of 
poetry,  but  not  the  commanding  of  an  army. 
The  family  dissensions  which  troubled  his  last 
ycors,  are  connected  with  a well-known  and  beau- 
tiful story.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons, 
lophon,  the  offspring  of  Nicostrate,  who  was  a 
free  Athenian  woman,  and  Ariston,  bis  son  by* 
Theoris  of  Sicyon;  and  Ariston  had  a son  named 
Sophocles,  for  whom  his  grandfrther  showed  the 
greatest  affection.  Tophon,  who  was  by  the  laws 
of  Athens  his  frtheris  rightful  heirl  jealous  of  hi» 
loye  for  the  young  Sophocles,  and  apprehending 
that  Sophocles  purposed  to  bestow  upon  his  grand- 
son n large  proportion  of  his  property,  is  mid  to 
have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phrntores, 
who  seem  to  have  bad  a sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family 
nflmirs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  affected 
by  old  age.  As  hit  only  reply,  Sophocles  ex- 
claimed, If  I am  Sophocles,  1 am  not  beside 
myself ; and  if  I am  bMide  myscK^  1 am  not  So- 
phocles;'* and  then  he  read  from  bis  Omiiptu  at 
Ocflonm^  which  was  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
brought  out,  the  magnificent  parodet,  beginniog— 
Xvfawou,  (^s,  ToirSf 

whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismis^  the  case, 
and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  undutiful  conduct 
Sophocles  forgave  bis  son,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  reconciliation  was  rsferred  to  in  the  lines  of  the 
Ottdipm  at  CWoums,  where  Antigone  pleads  with 
her  father  to  forgive  Polynioee,  as  other  fothers 
had  been  induct  to  forgive  their  bad  children 
(tv.  1192,  foil.).  Sophocles  died  soon  afrerwaids 
in  406,  in  his  90tb  year.  All  the  various  aceotints 
of  his  death  and  funeral  are  of  a fictitious  and 
poerical  complexion.  According  to  some  writer* 
he  was  choked  by  a grape  ; another  writer  related 
that  in  a public  recitation  of  tha  Aidipom  he  su» 
tainod  his  voice  so  long  without  a pause  that, 
through  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  he  lost  bis 
breath  and  his  lifo  together  ; while  others  ascribed 
his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining  a victory. 
By  the  universal  consent  of  tbe  beet  critics,  boih 
of  ancient  and  of  modent  times,  the  tiagediee  of 
Sophocles  are  tbe  perfecdon  of  .the  Greek  drama. 
The  subjects  and  style  of  Sophocles  are  human, 
while  those  of  Aeschylus  are  essentially  heroic. 
Tbe  latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  as 
we  view  them  at  a distance  ; the  former  bring  those 
same  feelings  home  to  tbe  heart,  with  the  addition 
of  sympathy  and  self-applicadon.  No  individual 
human  being  can  imagine  himself  in  the  positioD 
of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a personal  warning  from 
the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestra  ; but  every  cue 
can,  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone 
in  giving  np  her  life  at  the  call  of  fraternal  piety, 
and  the  calmness  which  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
Oedipus  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In 
Aeschylus  the  sufferers  are  the  victims  of  in  iu- 
exorable  destiny  ; but  Sophocles  brings  more  pro- 
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miiicntly  into  view  tho»e  £iuUs  of  their  own,  which 
form  one  element  of  the  destiny  of  which  they  are 
the  victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  inculcating,  as 
the  Icbson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness 
and  modenuiun,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  pro- 
sperity and  adversity,  wliich  the  Greek  poeU  and 
phiiosophers  celebmto  under  the  name  of  coMppo- 
(Hiyrj.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  descends  to 
that  level  to  which  Euripides  brought  down  the 
art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passiou  and  suifering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the 
spectators,  apart  from  a moral  end.  The  difference 
between  the  2 poets  is  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
Sophocles,  that  ho  himself  represented  men  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  Euripides  exhibited  them  as 
tliey  are.*'  The  number  of  plays  ascribed  to  So- 
phocles was  130.  He  contended  not  only  with 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Choerilus, 
Aristius,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  amongst  whom 
was  his  own  son  lopbon  ; and  he  carried  off  the 
first  prize  20  or  24  times,  frequently  the  2nd,  and 
never  the  3rd.  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving  his 
growing  activity  and  success,  that,  of  his  113 
dmnias  81  were  brought  out  after  his  54th  year, 
and  also  that  all  his  extant  dramas,  which  of  course 
in  the  judgment  of  the  gnunmarians  were  his  best, 
belong  to  this  latter  period  of  his  life.  The  7 ex- 
tant tmgeditrs  were  probably  brought  out  in  the 
following  chronological  order:  — Antiffonty  lulfctra^ 
Trat/iuu(Uy  iMitpus  7yrasrnus,  }*luiocU‘te$^ 

Oediptu  at  C<dunu9  : the  last  of  these  was  brought 
out,  after  tlie  death  of  the  poet,  by  bis  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sophocles,  the  moat 
useful  one  for  the  ordinary  student  ie  that 
by  Wunder,  Gotbae  et  Erfurdt,  1831 — 1846,  2 
vols.  8vo. Son  of  Arieton  and  grandson  of 
the  elder  Sophoclea,  was  also  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet.  The  love  of  his  grandfather  towards  hun 
has  been  already  mention^  ^In  401  be  brought  out 
the  Oedipus  at  Coiomus  of  his  grandfisther;  but  he 
did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own  dramas  till  396. 

Sophoaisba.  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, Uasdrubal,  the  son  of  Cisco.  Site  bad  been 
betrothed  by  her  lather,  at  a very  early  age,  to 
the  Numidiau  prince  Masinisso,  but  at  a subse- 
quent period  Uasdrubal  being  desirous  to  gain 
over  Syphax,  the  rival  monarch  of  Numidia,  to 
the  Carthaginian  aUiaace,  offered  him  the  band  of 
hie  daughter  in  marriage.  The  beauty  and  accom- 
pUsbments  of  Sopboni^ba  prevailed  over  the  in- 
ffuence  of  Scipio:  Sypbax  married  her,  and  frim 
that  time  became  the  sealous  supporter  and  ally  of 
Carthage.  Sophooisba,  on  her  part,  was  assiduous 
in  her  endeavours  to  secure  hie  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  her  countrymen.  After  the  defeat  of 
Syphax,  and  the  capture  of  bis  capital  city  of 
Cirta  by  Masinisaa,  SepbonUba  fell  into  the  bonds 
of  the  conqueror,  upon  whom,  however,  her  beauty 
exercised  so  powerful  an  infioence,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  marry  her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were 
accordingly  celebrated  without  delay,  but  Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  lest  she  should  cxercis*? 
the  same  influence  over  Mnsini&sa  which  she  had 
previously  done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify 
this  arrangement,  and  upbraiding  Masinissa  with 
his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  princess.  Unable  to  resist  this  command, 
tho  Numidian  king  spared  her  the  humiliation  of 
captivity,  by  sending  her  a bowl  of  poison,  which 
the  drank  without  ImitatioD,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life. 
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Sdphrdn  of  Srmeuse,  w*ns  the  prin- 

cipal writer  of  that  pecies  uf  composition  called 
the  Mifne  {fufios)^  which  was  one  of  the  nume- 
rous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He  flou- 
rished about  O.C.  460 — 420.  When  Sophron  is 
called  the  inventor  of  mimes  meaning  is,  that 
he  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  a literary  composition  a 
specicf  of  amusement  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
who  were  pre-eminent  for  broad  humour  and  mer- 
riment, had  practised  from  time  immemorial  at 
their  public  festimU,  and  the  nature  of  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  performances  of  the  Spartan 
Deiodutae.  Such  mimetic  performaoces  prevailed 
throughout  the  Dorian  states  under  various  names. 
One  feature  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which 
formed  a marked  distinction  between  them  and 
comic  poetry,  was  the  nature  of  their  thy  thm.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficult  in  detaxmlning  wbethtt 
they  were  in  mere  prose,  or  in  Bungled  poeizy  and 
prose,  or  in  prose  wiUi  a peculiar  rhythmical  move, 
ment  but  no  metrical amngemmit.  With  n^atd  to 
the  substance  of  theaa compositions,  their  chaxacter,. 
so  for  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  have 
been  ethical ; that  is,  the  scenes  represented  were 
those  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  language  employed 
was  intended  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persona  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not 
only  for  the  amusement  but  also  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a great  admirer 
of  Sophron ; and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  been 
the  6rst  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at  Athens. 
The  serious  purpose  which  was  aiuied  at  in  the 
works  of  Sophron  was  alwa}*a,  as  in  the  Attic 
Comedy,  clothed  under  a sportive  form  ; and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  aometimes  the  latter  ele- 
ment prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  obscenity,  as 
the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
Comedy  coubine  to  prove.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragnumto  of  Sophron  is  by  Ahrens,  Dt  Graecae 
ZAmpnae  Dialeeti$, 

Sophroaisaiu.  [SocitATx.s.] 

SopEoi,  P.  Semprdnlna,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
B.C.  310,  and  consul  304,  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  earlieet  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed  his 
name  of  Sophus  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits. 

Sopianae  (F%H/ltirchen)y  a town  in  Fannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  from  Mursa  to  Vindobona, 
the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Mnximinus. 

Sora.  L (Somnus:  .fom),  a town  in  Lattnm, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Liris  and  N.  of 
Arpinum,  with  a strongly  fortified  citadel.  It  was  the 
most  N.-Iy  town  of  the  VoIkI  in  Letium,  and  after- 
uiirds  joined  the  Samnitet ; but  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  twice  colonised  by  them, 
rince  the  inhabitants  had  destroyed  the  first  body 
of  colonists.  There  axe  still  remains  of  the  poly- 
gonal walls  of  the  ancient  town.-*8.  A town  in 
Puphlagonia  of  uncertain  site. 

Soraete  {Monte  di  S.  Orv«/«),  a celebrated 
mountain  in  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Falisei, 
near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles  from  Rome,  but 
the  summit  of  which,  frequently  covered  with 
snow,  wss  clearly  visible  from  the  city,  (rides  ad 
aha  stet  mve  eandtium  SoeocUy  Hor.  Carm.  i.  9.) 
The  whole  monntiun  wss  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on 
iu  summit  was  a temple  of  this  god.  At  the 
festival  of  Apollo,  celebrated  on  this  mountain, 
the  worshippers  passed  over  burning  embers  with- 
out receiving  any  injury.  (V’irg.  Aen.  xi.  785,  seq.) 

SOTOSIUI,  1.  A Sabine  divinity,  usually  iden- 
tified with  Apollo,  worshipped  on  Mt.  ^zacto« 
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[S0RACTB.J  — 2.  The  name  of  Mteml  phviician*, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  secmi  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Ephcnue,  and  to  have  practiiied  hit  pro- 
fcRsion  first  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadnan,  a.  o.  98 — 138. 
There  are  several  medical  worits  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Soranus,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephestu  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Sordled  {Etang  de  LetieaU\  a lake  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  formed 
by  the  river  Sordis. 

Sordonet  or  Sordi,  a small  people  in  Gallia 
Narbnnensis,  at  the- foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
chief  town  was  Ruscino. 

Sotlblns  (ScMridior),  a distinguished  Lacedae- 
monian grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (about  B.C.  251),  and  was 
contemporary  with  Callimachus. 

Soslgtees  the  peripatetic  philoso- 

pher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  superintend  tiie  correction  of  the  calen- 
dar (b.  c.  46>.  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  but  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Greek. 
(See  />»rf.  0/  Antiq.  art.  Calendarium.) 

Soslpb&nes  (2«9t^dyi;t),the  son  of  Sosicles,  of 
Syracuse,  was  one  of  the  7 tragedians  who  were 
called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was  bom  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  flourished  b.  c.  284. 

SosUhSos  (2w<n'8cor),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  w*as  a distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  tmgic  poet  Homer.  He  flourished 
about  a c.  284. 

Soilni.  1.  C.,  quaestor  b.  a 66,  and  praetor 
49.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  Antony's  principal 
lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  appointed  by 
Antony,  in  38,  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  in  the 
place  of  Veiitidius.  Like  his  predecessor  in  the 
government,  he  carried  on  the  militar}'  operations 
in  his  province  with  great  success.  In  37,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  along  with  Herod,  and 
after  hard  fighting  became  master  of  the  city,  and 
placed  Herod  upon  the  throne.  In  return  for 
these  services,  Antony  obtained  for  Sosius  the 
honour  of  a triumph  in  34,  and  the  consulship  in 
32.  Sosius  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterauirds 
pardoned  by  Octavion,  at  the  intercession  of  L. 
Arruntius.~2.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Homce.  They 
w-ere  probably  freedmen,  perhaps  of  the  Sosius 
mentioned  above.  , 

Soiplta,  that  is,  the  **  saving  goddess,**  was  a 
surname  of  Juno  at  I>annvium  and  at  Rome,  in 
both  of  which  places  she  had  a temple.  Her  wor- 
ship was  very  ancient  in  Latinm  bnd  was  traxu- 
planted  from  I.«annvium  to  Rome. 

Sosthinet  (2w<704*a}r).  a Macedonian  officer  of 
noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of 
afl^irs  daring  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
in  2R0.  He  is  included  by  the  rhronologers  among 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  ; but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  assumed  the  royal  title. 

Soitrktui  (SiitrTpaTor),  the  name  of  at  least  4, 
if  not  5,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  been  frequently 
confounded  with  one  another.  A statnarv'  in 
bronse,  the  sister's  son  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium, 
and  his  diKiple,  flourished  about  b.c  424.^2. 
Of  Chios,  the  mstnictw  of  Pantias,  flourished  about 
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b.  c.  400.— -3.  A statuarj'  in  bronxe,  whom  Pliny 
mentions  as  a contemporary  of  Lysipptis,  at  01. 
114,  B.  c.  323,  the  date  of  Alexander's  death.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  identical  with 
the  following.«4.  The  son  of  Dexiphanes,  of  Cni- 
dusi,  was  one  of  the  great  architects  who  flourished 
daring  and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  built  for  Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lag\is,  the 
celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  He  ^so  em- 
bellished bis  native  city,  Cnidus,  with  a work 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, namely,  a poitico,  or  colonnade,  supporting 
a terrace,  which  served  os  a promenade.  ~6.  An 
engraver  of  precious  stones,  whose  name  appears  on 
several  very  beautiful  cameos  and  intaglios. 

Bdstu  (2^01 ),  of  Pergamus,  a worker  in  mo- 
saic, and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  who  practised  that  art. 

Sdt&des  (2«rrd8ni).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 

poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  more  celebrated  poet  of  Maro- 
nca.-»2.  A native  of  Maronea  in  Thrace,  flourished 
at  Alexandria  about  B.  c.  280.  He  wrote  la&ci- 
riouB  poems  (called  or  ici'miSoi)  in  the 

Ionic  dialect,  whence  they  were  also  called  *lvrtKoi 
\6yot.  They  were  also  called  SotadeoM  poemg 
(2srrd8cia  ^ffMara).  It  would  seem  that  Sotades 
carried  his  lascivious  and  abusive  satire  to  the  ut- 
most lengths  ; and  the  freedoms  which  he  took  at 
last  brought  him  into  trouble.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  made  a vehement  and  gross  attack  on 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  his  sister  Arsino^  and  the  king  threw 
him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  fora  long  time. 
According  to  Atbenaeus,  the  poet  attacked  both 
Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  and,  having  fled  from 
Alexandria,  he  was  overtaken  at  Caunus  by  Pto- 
lemy's general  Patroclus,  who  shut  him  up  in  a 
leaden  chest  and  cast  1)im  into  the  sea. 

B5tlr  (2<^f}p),  i. e.  **the  Saviour**  (Lat  <S^- 
taior  or  Sotpeg )«  occurs  as  the  surname  of  several 
divinities,  especially  of  Zeus.  It  u*as  also  a sur- 
name of  Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  as  well  as 
of  several  of  the  other  later  Greek  kings. 

Sdtlon  (2wrW).  1.  A philosopher,  and  a native 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
author  of  a work  (entitled  AioSox^)  on  the  suc- 
cessive teachers  in  the  different  philosophical 
schoola«*2.  A philosopher,  and  also  a native  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Tiberiua  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Seneca,  who  drived  fmm 
him  his  admiration  of  Pythogoms.  It  was  perhaps 
this  Sotion  who  was  the  author  of  a treatise  on 
an^er,  quoted  by  Stobaeus. « 8.  A Peripatetic 
philosopher,  mentioned  by  A,  Gellius,  is  probably 
a different  person  from  either  of  the  preceding. 

Bottiitea  or  Botifttai,  a powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gallia  Norbonensis,  wei\'  subdued  by  P.  Crassus, 
Caesar's  legate,  after  a hard-fought  battle.  The 
modem  S6s  probably  represents  the  ancient  town 
of  this  people. 

BoBSminni  (2wfJ^cKor),  usually  called  80x0- 
men  in  English,  a*as  a Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian of  the  5th  century.  He  was  probably  a native 
of  Betbelia  or  Bethel,  a village  near  Gaxa  in  Pales- 
tine. His  parents  were  Christians.  He  practised 
os  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  he  it 
sumamed  Seholasiietu ; and  he  was  still  engaged 
in  his  profession  when  he  wrote  his  history.  HU 
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occlesiutical  history,  which  is  extint,  is  in  9 
books,  and  U dedicated  to  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius II.  It  commences  witli  the  reigii  of  Con- 
stautine,  and  comes  down  a little  later  than  the 
deatli  of  Honorius,  a.  o.  423.  The  work  is  in- 
complete, and  breaks  oif  in  the  middle  of  a chapter. 
The  author,  wc  know,  had  proposed  to  brine  it 
down  to  439,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  So- 
crates ends.  Sozomcn  excels  Socrates  in  style, 
but  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. The  history  of  Sozomen  is  printed  along 
with  the  other  Oreek  ecclesiastical  historians. 

[SrKiiATKs.] 

SosopdliB,  aft.  SnstipSlis  (Zb»C<^iroXts, 
iroAir : SuJtUj  Ku.),  a considerable  city  of  Pisidio. 
in  a plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  N.  of 
Tennessus. 

Bparta  (Sirapri),  Dor.  Sirdpra:  ^rapTiarrjs, 
Sparti^tes,  Spartanus)  also  called  Lacedaemon 
(Aax«5ai/;iWK : AaK*Zatfi6tfjos^  I^ccdaemonius),  the 
capital  of  I^aconica  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eurotas  (/W),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea  It 
stood  on  a plain  which  contained  within  it  several 
rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  small  river 
Oenus  (KcUsina),  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  small 
river  Tisia  both  of  which  streams  fell 

into  the  Eurotas.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta  stood 
was  shut  in  on  the  K.  by  Mt  Menelaium,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Mt.  Taygetus  ; whence  the  city  is 
colled  by  Homer  the  hollow  Lacedaemon.'*  It 
was  of  a circular  form,  about  d miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  consisted  of  several  distinct  quarters, 
which  were  originally  separate  villages,  and  which 
were  never  united  into  one  regular  town.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  villages  of  Magitia  and 
PtykJiiko  ; and  the  principal  modem  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  which  lies  about  2 miles 

to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus.  During 
the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  independence,  Sparta 
was  never  surrounded  by  walla,  since  the  bravery’ 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it, 
were  supposed  to  render  such  defences  needless. 
It  was  first  fortified  by  the  tyrant  Nabis  ; but  it 
did  not  possess  regular  walls  till  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Sparta,  unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had 
no  proper  Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
liuchos,  or  Cbalcioecus.  Five  distinct  quarters  of 
the  city  arc  mentioned : 1.  Pilane  (Tlircb^  : Ethnic 
Ilirtu'drviv),  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
importaot  part  of  tho  city,  and  in  which  was 
ntoated  the  Agora,  containing  the  council-house  of 
the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  public  magistrates. 
It  was  also  surrounded  by  various  temples  and 
other  public  buildings.  Of  these,  the  most  splendid 
was  the  Persian  Stoa  or  portico,  originally  built  of 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  enlarged 
and  adorned  at  later  timea  A part  of  the  Agora 
was  called  the  Chorus  or  dancing  place,  in  which 
the  Spartan  youths  performed  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  2.  lAmnac  (Ai^at),  n suburb  of  the  cit}’, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  N.E.  of  Pitane,  was 
originally  a bellow  spot  covered  with  water.  3. 
Metoa  or  A/essoa  (Mso’do,  Msirtrda : Eth.  M«^- 
<rodrns\  also  by  the  side  of  the  Enrotos,  S.E.  of  the 
preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and  the  Plata- 
nistas,  which  was  a spot  nearly  snirounded  with 
water,  and  so  called  from  tho  plane-trees  growing 
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there.  i.Cyncsura  {Kvr6jovf>a:  Kwo<rot'p«os).  m 
the  S.  W.  of  the  city,  and  S.  of  Pitane.  5, 
(Aiytiicu),  in  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  W.  of 
Pitane.  — Tho  two  principal  streets  of  Sparta  nrn 
from  the  Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  city : 
these  were,  1.  Jpheiae  or  Apheiais  (*A<pvTa<,  *A^>€- 
raU  sc.  dSds),  extending  in  a S-E.-ly  direction, 
past  the  temple  of  Dictynna,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
£urypnntidae;and2.5Iias(2K(dr),  running  nearly 
panillel  to  the  preceding  one,  but  further  to  the  £., 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  place 
of  a&sembly,  of  a circular  form,  called  Skias.  The 
most  important  remains  of  ancient  Sparta  are  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  which  was  near  the  Agora. 
Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  founded  b}'  Lacedaemon, 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Taygete,  who  married  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotaa,  and  called  the  city  after 
the  name  of  his  wife.  His  son  Amrclas  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Amyclae,  which  was  for 
a long  time  a more  important  town  than  Sparta 
itself.  In  the  mythical  period,  Argos  vv'as  the 
chief  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  repre- 
sented as  subject  to  it  Here  reigned  Menelaus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ; and  by  the 
marriage  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  v\nth 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sporta  became  united. 
The  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  took  place  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  made  Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Laconica  fell  to  the  share  of  the  2 sons  of  Ari.vto- 
demua,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  The  old  inhabilaiits  of  the  country 
maintained  themselves  at  Amyclae,  which  was 
not  conquered  for  a long  time.  After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  population:  tho  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  colled  Spartiatae  or  Spartans;  the  Perioeci  or 
old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  became  tributary  to 
tlie  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  political  rights;  and 
the  Helots,  who  were  also  a portion  of  the  old 
Achaean  inhabitants.  l>ut  were  reduced  to  a state 
of ‘slavery.  From  vsr  jus  causes  the  Spartans  be- 
came distracted  by  ii . ‘stine  quarrels,  till  at  length 
Lycurgiis,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  was 
selected  by  all  parties  to  give  a new  constitution  to 
tho  state.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain;  hut 
it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than  b.  c.  825. 
The  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  is  described 
in  a separate  article  [LycurousJ,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta's  greatnesa  She  soon  became  ag- 
gressive, and  gradually  extended  her  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesua  In  b.  c.  743  the 
Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after  a war  of 
20  yean  subdued  this  country,  723.  In  685  the 
Messenians  again  took  up  arms,  but  at  the  end  of 
17  yean  were  again  completely  subdued;  and  their 
country  from  this  time  forward  became  an  int  -gral 
^ portion  of  Laconia.  [For  details  see  Mbsssnia.] 

^ After  the  close  of  the  2nd  Messenion  war  the 
Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Peloponnesus. 
They  defeated  the  Tegeans,  and  wrested  the  dis- 
trict of  Thyreae  from  the  Argives.  At  the  time  of 
tho  Persian  invasion,  they  were  confessedly  the 
first  people  in  Greece;  and  to  them  was  granted 
by  unanimous  consent  the  chief  command  in  the 
war.  But  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Penians 
the  haughtiness  of  Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the 
Greek  states,  porticoUrlj  the  loniana,  aud  led 
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them  to  transfer  the  suprmncy  to  Athens  (477). 
From  this  lime  the  power  of  Athens  steadily  in- 
creawd;  and  Sparta  possessed  litlle  influence  out- 
side of  Ae  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans,  however, 
made  several  attempts  to  check  the  rising  greatness 
of  Athens ; and  their  jealousy  of  the  latter  led  at 
length  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431).  This 
war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athens,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  over  the 
rest  of  Greece  (404).  But  the  Spartans  did  not 
retain  this  supremacy  more  limn  30  years.  Their 
decisive  defeat  by  the  Thebans  under  Kpaminondas 
at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan 
power  a shock  from  which  it  never  recovered  ; and 
the  restoration  of  the  ^lessenians  to  their  country 
2 years  afterwards  completed  the  humiliation  of 
Sparta.  Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded 
by  the  Thebans;  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's  camp. 
The  Spartans  now  Anally  lost  their  supremacy  over 
Greece,  but  no  other  Greek  state  succeeded  to 
their  power ; and  about  30  years  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Spartans,  however,  kept 
baughuly  aloof  from  the  Macedonian  conquovr, 
and  refusiHl  to  take  part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition 
of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  later 
Macedonian  roonarchs  the  power  of  Sparta  still 
further  declined;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were 
neglected,  luxury  crept  into  the  state,  the  number 
of  citizens  diminished,  and  the  landed  property 
became  vested  in  a few  families.  Agis  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus:  but 
he  perished  in  the  attempt  (240 ).  Cleomenes  1 1 1., 
who  began  to  reign  23G,  was  more  succeasAil.  He 
succeeded  in  putting  the  Epbors  to  death,  and 
overthrowing  tlie  existing  govemmcaat  (225) ; and 
he  then  made  a redistribution  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  augmented  the  number  of  the  Spartan 
citizens  by  admitting  some  of  the  Perioeci  to  this 
honour.  HU  reforms  infused  nea*  blood  into  the 
state  ; and  for  a short  time  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Achaeans.  But  Aratus,  the 
general  of  the  Achaeans,  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Aiuigonus  Dosoii,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
feated Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia 
(221),  and  followed  up  his  success  by  the  «apture 
of  Sparta.  Sparta  now  sank  into  insigniiicance, 
and  was  ruled  by  a succession  of  native  tyrants  till 
at  length  it  was  compelled  to  abolish  its  peculiar 
institutions,  and  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  Roman  power. 

Spart&cns,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  the 
Cimineriaii  Bosporus.  L Succeeded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Arclieanactidae  in  B.c,  438,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Selcucui. 

2.  Began  to  reign  in  427  and  reigned  20  years. 
He  was  succeeded  in  407.  by  hU  son  Satyrns.^ 
8.  Succeeded  his  father  Lcucon  in  353,  and  died, 
leaving  hit  kingdom  to  his  son  Parysadea,  in  348. 
•^4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  began  to  reign  in  S04,  and 
reigned  20  years. 

Sparticu,  by  birth  a Thracian,  was  succes- 
sively a shepherd,  a soldier,  and  a chief  of  banditti. 
On  ono  of  his  predatory  expeditions  be  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sold  to  a trainer  of  gladiators.  I n 73  be 
w'as  a member  of  the  company  of  Lenlulus,  and  was 
detained  in  his  school  at  Capua,  in  readiness  for  the 
games  at  Rome.  He  persu^ed  bis  fellow-prisoners 
to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  their  freodom.  About 
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70  of  them  broke  out  of  the  school  of  Lentulus, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  crateref  Vesuvius.  Spartaens 
was  chosen  leader,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a number 
of  runaway  slaves.  They  were  blockaded  by  C.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  but  Spar- 
tactis  attacked  the  besiegers  and  put  them  to  flight. 
His  numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  for 2 years  (B.C. 
73 — 71)  he  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  an- 
other, and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the 
AI;^  to  the  southerntnost  comer  of  the  peninsula. 
After  both  the  consuls  of  72  had  been  defeated  bv 
S^partaens,  M.  Licinios  Crnssns,  the  praetor,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war.  Crassus 
carried  on  the  contest,  with  v^urand  success,  and, 
after  gaining  several  adv*aniages  over  the. enemy,  at 
length  defeated  them  on  the  river  SiUnis  in  a de- 
cisive battle,  in  which  Spartacus  was  slain.  The 
character  of  Spartacus  hat  been  maligned  by  the 
Roman  writers.  Cicero  compares  the  vilest  of  his 
contemporaries  to  him : . Horace  speaks  of  him  as  n 
common  robber  ; none  recognise  his  greatness,  but 
the  terror  of  his  name  survived  to  a late  period  of 
the  empire.  Accident  made  Spvtacos  a shepherd, 
a freebooter,  and  a gladiator  ; nature  formed  hhn  a 
hero.  The  excesses  of  his  followers  he  could  not 
always  repreas,  and  his  efforts  to  resumin  them  oRen 
cost  him  his  popularity.  But  he  was  in  himself 
not  less  mild  and  just  than  he  was  able  and 
valiant. 

Spartftritu  Campus.  [C.artra60  Nova.I 

Sparti  (Siroprof  from  owelpw),  the  So  ax- Men, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  armed  mbn  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadinos,  and  who 
were  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  5 oldest 
families  at  Thebes. 

Sparti&ant,  Aellus,  one  of  the  Seriptorrs  ffi$~ 
ioriae  An^stae^  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  and  wrote  the  biographies  of,  1.  Ha- 
drianas  and  Aelius  Verus ; 2.  Didius  Julianus  ; 
3.  Severus  ; 4.  Pescenuhu  Niger  ; 5.  Caracalla  ; 
6.  Geta.  For  the  editions  of  Spartianus  see  Capi- 
TOLINCS. 

Spartdlna  (2TdprwA.or>,  a town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  N.  of  Olynthus. 

Spauta  (2irai^a:  L.  of  t/rmi),  a large  salt- 
lake  in  the  W.  of  Media,  whose  waters  were 
singularly  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  also  called 
Mati&na  (Morioph  Alftrr;)  frimi  the  name  of  the 
people  who  dwelt  around  iL 

SperchdOB  C2w9px**^t : EilaAka),  a river  in 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Tymphrestns, 
runs  in  an  £.-ly  direction  through  the  territorv'  of 
the  Aenianes  and  through  the  district  Malis,  and 
falls  into  tho  innermost  comer  of  the  Sums  Mali- 
acus.  As  a river-god  Spercheus  is  a son  of 
Oceanns  and  Oe,  and  the  father  of  Menesthius  by 
Polydora,  the  daughter  of  Peleua.  To  this  god 
Peleus  dedicated  the  hsir  of  his  son  Achilles,  in 
order  that  he  might  return  in  safety  from  the 
Trojan  war. 

SpM,  the  pmonifleationof  Hope,  wasworshipped 
at  Rome,  where  she  had  several  temples,  the  most 
ancient  of  which  bad  been  built  in  B.  c.  354.  by 
the  consul  Atilius  Caiatinus,  near  the  Porta  Car- 
mentalis.  The  Greeks  also  worshipped  the  perso- 
ntfleation  of  Hope,  Elpi$^  and  they  relate  the  beau- 
tiful allegory,  that  when  Epimetheus  opened  the 
vessel  brought  to  hhn  by  Pandora,  from  which  ail 
manner  of  evils  were  scattered  over  the  earth, 
Hope  alone  remained  behind.  Hope  was  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  a youthful  flgore,  lightly 
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walking;  in  full  attire,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting  up  her  garment 

Spetuippos  (STcuiTiinros},  the  philosopher,  wns 
a native  of  Atheni,  and  the  ton  of  Kurymedon  nnd 
Potone,  a sister  of  Plato.  He  accompanied  his 
uncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  displayed  considerable  ability  and  pntdcnce. 
He  succeeded  Plato  as  president  of  the  Academy, 
but  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  only  13 
years  (it  a 347**~330).  He  dit  d,  as  it  appears, 
of  a lingering  paralytic  illness.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost,  in  which  he  developed 
the  doctrines  of  his  great  master. 

Sphaetdria.  [Pvlos,  No.  3.] 

Bphaerla  : J*orvs)^  an  island  off  the 

coast  of  Troezen  in  Argolis,  and  between  it  and 
the  island  of  Caburla,  with  the  hitter  of  wiiich  it 
was  connected  by  means  of  a sand-bank.  Here 
Sphaerus,  the  charioteer  of  Pelops,  is  said  to  have 
been  buried. 

Sphaeroi  (S^otpor),  a Stoic  philosopher,  studied 
first  under  Zt-iio  of  Citium,  and  afierwanis  under 
Clcontlies.  He  lived  .'ll  Aleaundria  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies,  lie  also  taught 
at  Lacedaemoti,  and  was  believed  to  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  moulding  the  character  of 
Cleomencs,  He  w'os  in  repute  among  the  Stoics 
for  the  accuracy  of  bis  definitions.  He  was  the 
author  of  scvcriil  works,  iill  of  which  ore  lost. 

Sphendfile  (2^v5dAr| : a demus 

in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tiibe  liippothoontis,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  between  Tauogm  aud 
Decelea. 

Sphattoa  (^^wrrrdi : a demus  in 

the  S.  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Sunium, 
belonging  to  the  tril>e  AcamantU. 

Sphinx  (2^1‘V^,  gen.  a she-monster, 

daughter  of  Orthus  and  Chimaem,  bom  in  the 
country  of  tlio  Arimi,or  of  Typbon  and  hlchulna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  Chunsenu  She  is  said  to 
have  proposed  a ruldle  to  the  Thebans,  and  to  have 
murdered  all  who  were  unable  to  guess  it.  Oedi- 
pus solved  it,  wbereiipoii  the  Spiiinx  slew  lierself 
[For  details  see  OsniPL'U.]  The  legend  appears 
to  have  come  from  Egypt,  btit  the  figure  of  the 
Sphinx  is  represented  somcw’bnt  di^crentiy  in 
Greek  mythology  aud  art.  The  J!^3'ptian  Sphinx 
is  the  figure  of  a lion  without  wings  in  a lying  atti* 
tude,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bidog  that  of  a 
human  being.  The  Sphinxes  nppe.vr  in  Egypt  to 
have  been  set  up  in  awmies  forming  the  approaches 
to  temples.  The  common  idea  of  a Greek  Sphinx, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  a winged  body  of  a 
lion,  the  breast  and  upper  port  beiug  the  figure  of 
a woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  representctl  in  a lying  attitude,  but  appear 
in  diiferent  positious,  as  it  might  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear  with  tlie 
face  of  a maiden,  the  breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a 
lion,  the  tail  of  a serpent,  and  the  w'inss  of  a bird. 
Sphinxes  were  frequently  introduced  by  Greek 
urtivis,  as  ornaments  of  architectural  works. 

Spina.  1.  {Spimizsmo)^  a town  in  Gallia  Cis- 
padan.'i,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingunes,  on  the 
iQo&t  S.-Iy  of  the  mouths  of  the  Fo,  which  was 
called  after  it  Ostium  Spiaeticum.  It  was  a very 
ancient  U>w*ti,  said  to  h.ive  been  founiied  by  the 
Greeks,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  ceased  to 
be  a place  of  any  importance.  — 2.  ( .Spino ),  a town 
in  Gallia  Tmnspadana  on  the  river  Addua. 

Spinthfirtu  (27iyt3apos),  of  Henulea  on  the 
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PontUB,  a tragic  wot't,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes, who  designates  him  as  a barbarian  and  a 
Phrygian.  He  was  also  ridiculed  by  the  other 
comic  poets. 

Spolatum.  [Salona]. 

fipolSUom  or  Spoletum  (Spolctinus  : S/*oUto)^ 
a town  in  Umbria  on  the  V'^ia  Flaminio,  colonist 
by  the  Homans  B.C.  242.  It  suflered  severely  in 
the  civil  w.'urs  between  Sulla  and  Marius.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  taken  by  Tutilas;  but  its  wali«<, 
w'hich  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  were 
restored  by  Narses. 

Sp5r&dM  (2vopd3<v,  sc.  vu>to(,  from  ffvtipw),  a 
group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  Aegaean  seu  otT 
tUe  island  of  Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Elinor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  C^clndea, 
which  lay  in  a circle  around  Delos,  The  divHion, 
however,  between  these  2 groups  of  islands  was 
not  well  dchned ; and  we  find  some  of  the  islands 
at  one  lime  described  as  belonging  to  the  Sporades, 
and  at  another  time  as  belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

Spurinna,  Vestritliu.  L.  The  hurutpex  who 
warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March.  It 
is  related  that,  as  Caesar  wras  going  to  tlie  senate- 
house  on  the  fatal  day,  he  said  to  Spurinna  in  jest, 
“ Well,  the  Ides  of  March  arc  come,'’  upon  which 
the  seer  replied,  **  Yes,  they  arc  come,  but  they 
are  not  past.^«2.  A Hoimm  general,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Otbo  against  the  Vitellkm  troops  in 
the  N.  of  Ital}*.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  be  gained 
a victory  over  the  Bructeri.  Spurinna  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  younger 
Pliny^,  from  whom  we  learn  that  Spurinna  com- 
posed lyric  poems.  There  are  extant  4 odes,  or 
rather  fragments  of  odes,  in  Choriambic  measure, 
ascribed  to  Spurinna,  and  which  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Uarihius  in  1C13.  Their  genuineness 
however  is  very  doubtful. 

Spurinoi,  Q.  Patililoa,  praetor  urbanus  in  a.  c. 
181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  king  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  upon  the 
esUte  of  one  L.  Petillius.  Spurinus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  books,  and  upon  liis  reprcscuitatiun  to 
the  senate  that  they  ought  not  to  be  read  and  pre- 
served, the  senate  ordered  them  to  be  burnt. 
[Nt'UA.j  Spurinus  was  consul  in  17b, and  felliii 
battle  agaitist  the  Ligurians. 

Stablae  (Subinnus : Oulell  a Mare  di  Stal»ia\ 
an  ancient  town  in  Campania  between  Pompeii 
and  Surrentum,  which  w.os  destroyed  by  Sulla  in 
the  Social  ^V*a^,  but  which  continued  to  exist  ;is  u 
small  place  down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.  D.  79,  when  it  «*as  overwhelmed  along  with 
Pom(>cii  and  Herculaneum.  It  W'os  at  Subioe 
tliat  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

Btaglnu.  subsequent])’  Stagira  (XTayetpor,  vd 
Srdycipa,  ^ 2,Tay*ipa : ^rayetplTTjs  ; .^Yatro), 
a town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Siry- 
inonic  gulf  and  a little  N.  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  the  promontory  of  Athoi  to  Chalcidice.  It 
was  a colony  of  Andros,  was  founded  u.  u 65C. 
aud  was  originally  called  Ortliagoria.  It  is  csle 
bra  ted  as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  and  was  in 
consequence  restored  by  Philip,  by  whom  it  bod 
been  destroyed. 

Staphj^IOB  (SrchpuXof),  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  By  Clirysothemis  he  became  the 
fntlier  of  3 daughter.^,  Molpadia,  Rhoeo,  and  Par- 
theuoa 

StaaX&Ofl  (STa<r7Kcs),  gf  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet, 
3 A 2 
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to  whom  some  of  the  ancient  writt^ri  attributed  the 
poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cyjyrin  {Kvwpta). 
In  the  oarlie&t  hisloricril  period  of  Orcck  liurnturf 
the  was  accepted  without  question  oi  a work 

of  Homer  ; and  it  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the 
times  of  Athenaeus  and  the  ^mmarian«t  that  we 
find  any  mention  of  Stasinui.  Staminas  w*as  said 
to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to 
one  storj’,  compjird  the  Cypria  and  gave  it  to 
Stasinus  as  his  daughter's  marriage  p^irtion  ; nmni- 
feslly  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  ac- 
counts, which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus. 
The  Cypria  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  events 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  re- 
lating to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  to  which 
it  w'as  designed  to  form  an  introduction. 

StatielU,  StatleU&tes,  or  Statiellemett  n 
small  tribe  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief 
town  was  Statiellae  Aquae  on  the  road 

from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

StatiUa  Meitallaa.  [Mb&salina.] 

StatUioB  Taurus.  [TAtTHua.] 

SUOra  (Srarsipa).  1.  Wife  of  Artaxerxei 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Parysatis,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  who  was  a deadly  enemy  of 
Statira.-^2.  Sister  and  wife  of  Darius  III.,  cele* 
brated  as  the  roost  beautiful  woman  of  her  time. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  together 
with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygambis  and  her 
daughters,  after  the  battle  of  Isiiis,  & r.  338. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
the  conqueror,  but  Statim  died  shortly  before  tht 
battle  of  Arbebi,  331. —3.  Also  called  Barslne, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  HI.  [Rarsikx.] 

SUtluB  Murcua.  [Muacua.] 

Statiuf,  P.  Papinluf,  was  bom  at  Neapolis, 
about  A.  D.  bT,  and  was  the  son  of  a distinguished 
grammarian.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome, 
where  the  latter  acted  as  the  preceptor  of  Do- 
mitian,  who  held  him  in  high  honour.  Under  the 
skilful  tuition  of  his  father,  the  young  Statius 
speedily  rose  to  &me,  and  became  peculiarly  re- 
nowned for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneous 
effusions,  so  that  he  gained  the  prise  three  tiroes 
in  the  Alban  contests ; but  having,  after  a long 
career  of  popularity,  been  vanquished  in  the  quin- 
quennial games,  he  retired  to  Neapolis,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife  Claudia,  whose 
virtues  he  frequently  commemorates.  He  died 
about  A.  D.  9b.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Juvenal  (vii.  82),  that  Statius,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  was  forced  to  struggle  with 
poverty ; lot  he  appears  to  have  profited  by  the 
patronage  of  Domition  {Si/v.  iv,  2),  whom  he  ad- 
dresses in  strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation. 
The  extant  works  of  Statius  are  : — 1.  647c<oraftii 
LU>ri  a collection  of  32  occasional  poems,  many 
of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided  into  5 
books.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a dedication  in 
prose,  addressed  to  some  friend.  The  metre  chieff  j 
employed  is  the  heroic  hexameter,  but  four  of  the 
pieces  (i.  G,  ii.  7,  iv.  3,  9),  are  in  Phalaecian  hen- 
decasyllabics,  one  (iv.  5)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one 
(iv.  7)  in  the  Sapphic  stanxa  2.  TiubaidoM  Li- 
bri  XIf.y  an  heroic  pc«m  in  12  books,  embod^ng 
the  ancient  legends  with  regard  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  a^inst  Thebes.  8.  Acbilteidot 
Libri  //.,  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off'abruptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a complete  histo^  of  the  exploits  of 
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Achilles,  but  was  probably  never  finished.  Statius 
may  justly  claim  the  pntiw  of  standing  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poets  of  the  Silver 
Age.  He  is  in  a great  measure  free  from  extrava- 
gance and  pomfKius  pretensions  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  no  portion  of  h»s  works  do  we  find  the 
impress  ef  high  natural  talent  and  imposing  powt-r. 
The  pieces  which  form  the  Silvae,  although  evi- 
dently thrown  off  in  haste,  produce  a much  more 
pleasing  effect  than  the  ambitious  poems  of  the 
Thebnid  or  the  .Achilleid.  The  best  editions  of 
the  Sdvae  arc  by  Markland,  Lond.  1728.  and  by 
Siliig,  Dresd.  1827.  The  best  edition  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Statius  is  by  Lcmaire,  4 voU. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1825 — 1830. 

Statdnia  (Statoniensis),  a town  in  Etruria,  and 
a Homan  Pracfectura,  on  the  river  Albinia,and  on 
the  I^ncus  Statoniensis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  were  stone  quarries,  and  excellent  wine 
was  grown. 

St&tOT,  a Roman  surname  of  Jupiter,  describing 
him  as  staying  the  Homans  in  their  flight  from  an 
enemy,  and  generally  as  preserving  Uie  existing 
order  of  things. 

Staotbrfom  (Srs^rdptav;  Afioum  Kara-IIisar  9), 
a city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Peltae  and  Syn- 
nadia. 

Btentor  (2rcrrwp),  a herald  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  that 
of  50  other  men  together.  His  name  has  become 
proverbial  for  any  one  shouting  with  an  unusually 
loud  voice. 

8tcnt6ris  Laons.  [Hbbrus  ] 

Ste&yolSnu  (SrcruaAqpor,  Dor.  SreidiaAapor  ; 
Srei'uRA^pior),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Messenia, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Dorian  kings  of 
the  countT)'.  After  the  time  of  the  3rd  Messenian 
war  the  town  is  no  longer  mentioned  ; but  its 
name  continued  to  be  given  to  an  extensive  plain 
in  the  N.  of  Messenia. 

Steph&ni  or -is  (lr*ipdyri,  2r4<pavlt:  Sl^anio\ 
a sea-port  town  of  Paphlagonia,on  the  coast  of  the 
Mariandvni. 

8t8ph^as  (Srf^rov).  L An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  proliably  the  son  of 
Antiphanes,  some  of  whose  plays  he  is  said  to 
have  exhibited. « 8.  Of  Byramium,  the  author  of 
the  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  £7Amca(’£GriKci), 
of  which  unfortunately  we  only  possess  an  epitome. 
Stephanus  was  a grammarian  at  Constantinople, 
and  lived  after  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
noriui,  and  before  that  of  Justinian  II.  His  work 
was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a certain  Ilermo- 
laus,  who  dedicated  his  abridgment  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  II.  According  to  the  title,  the 
chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  the  gentile 
names  derived  from  the  several  names  of  placet 
and  countries  in  the  ancient  world.  But,  while 
this  is  done  in  cverj*  article,  the  amount  of  inform- 
ation given  went  ftf  beyond  this.  Nearly  every 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a reference  to  some 
ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  for  the  name  of 
the  place ; but  in  the  original,  as  we  see  from  the 
extant  fragments,  there  were  considerable  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  authors,  besides  a number 
of  very  interesting  particulars,  topographical,  his- 
torical, mythological,  and  others.  Thus  the  work 
was  not  merely  what  it  professed  to  be,  a lexicon 
of  a special  branch  of  technical  grammar,  but  a 
valuable  dictionary  of  geography.  How  great 
would  have  been  its  value  to  us,  if  it  bad  coma 
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down  to  U8  unmutilaled,  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  compares  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original 
with  the  corresponding  articles  in  the  epitome. 
These  fragment^  however,  are  unfortunately  verj* 
scanty.  Tiie  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  of 
Stephanus  are  by  Dindorf,  Lipa  1 8*25,  &C.,  4 vols. ; 
by  Westennann,  Lipa  1839,  8ro.  j and  by  Mci- 
neke,  Berlin,  1849. 

StarctUim,  Stercntlui,  or  Btarqalllntu,  a 
sumainc  of  Satumus,  derived  from  Stercus^  manure, 
because  he  had  promoted  agricnlture  by  teaching 
the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  meaning,  though  some  Romans 
state  that  Sterculius  was  a surname  of  Picumnus, 
the  son  of  Faunus,  to  whom  likewise  improve- 
ments ill  agriculture  are  ascribed. 

8tdr5pe  (Srepdiry}),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
Ocnomuus.  and  daughter  of  Hippodamla. 

StiropM.  [Cyclopes.] 

Stesi^drofl  {1rr\aixopoi)^  of  Himera  in  Sicily, 
a celebrated  Greek  poet,  contemporary  with  Sappho, 
Alcaeus,  Pittacus,  and  Phalaris,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  b.c.  632,  to  have  flourished  about  608, 
and  to  have  died  in  552  at  the  age  of  80.  Of  the 
events  of  bis  life  we  hare  only  a few  obscure  ac- 
counts. Like  other  great  poets,  his  birth  is  fsbled  to 
have  been  attended  by  on  omen ; a nightingale 
aat  upon  the  babe's  lips,  and  sung  a sweet  strain. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at 
Catano,  and  afterwards  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  Many 
writers  relate  the  fable  of  his  being  miraculously 
struck  with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack  upon 
Helen,  and  recovering  his  sight  when  he  had  com- 
posed a Palinodia.  Ue  it  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Catana  by  a gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Stesichorean  gate.  Stesichorus  was 
one  of  the  9 chiefs  of  lyric  poetry  recognised  by 
the  ancients.  He  stands,  with  Aleman,  at  the 
head  of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral 
poetry  of  the  Dorians.  He  w*as  the  first  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by 
the  introduction  of  the  epode,  and  his  metres  were 
much  more  varied,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
more  elaborate,  than  those  of  Aleman.  His  odes 
contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  perfect 
choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  tragedians.  The 
subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly  heroic ; he 
transferred  the  subjects  of  the  old  epic  poetry  to 
the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of  course,  the  continuous 
narrative,  aud  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
his  heroes.  He  also  composed  poems  on  other 
iubjecis.  His  extant  remains  may  be  clauified 
under  the  following  heads  : 1.  Mythical  Poems. 

2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia,  Paeans.  3. 
Erotic  Poems,  and  Scholia.  4.  A pastoral  poem, 
entitled  Dapimu.  6.  Fables.  6.  Elegies.  The 
dialect  of  Stesichorus  wav  Dorian,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  epic.  The  best  edition  of  bis  frag- 
ments is  by  Kicine,  Derol.  1828. 

Stesim^tufl  {2,T7i<xip€porros}^  of  Thasos,  a 
rhapsodist  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  and  who  wrote  a work  upon  Homer, 
the  title  of  which  is  not  known.  He  also  wrote 
some  historical  works. 

SUieiieboaa  (26c»'^oia),  called  Antea  by  many 
wriUTs,  w'aa  a daughter  of  the  Lycian  king  lobate% 
and  the  wife  of  Proetus.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Bellerwhnn,  see  Bxllbrophontxs. 

StUnlloa  (SdsVsAos).  1.  Son  of  Perseus  and 
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Andromed.1,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Alcinoe, 
Medusa,  and  Eurystheus.  The  latter,  as  the  great 
enemy  of  Hercules  [HbkcI'LSs],  is  called  by  Ovid 
StlieneirtHt  ho$tu.  — 2.  Son  of  Amlrngeos  and 
grandson  of  Minos.  fie  accompanied  Hercules 
from  Paros  on  his  expedition  against  the  .\mazons, 
and  together  with  his  brother  Alcaeus  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Hercules  ruler  of  Thnsos.  — 3.  Son  of 
Actor,  likewise  a companion  of  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Amnxons  ; but  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  Paphlngonia,  where  he  afterwards 
appeared  to  the  Argonauts.  ~4.  Son  of  Capaneus 
and  Evadne,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxa- 
goridae  in  Argos,  and  w'as  the  father  of  Cylarabes; 
but,  according  to  others,  his  son's  name  was  Co- 
metes.  Ho  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Argives 
under  Diomedes,  in  the  Trojan  war,  being  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  Diomedes.  He 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  he  was 
said  to  hare  received  an  image  of  a three-e}*cd 
Zeus,  which  was  in  after-times  shown  at  Argos. 
His  own.  statue  and  tomb  also  wore  believed  to 
exist  at  Argot.  — fi.  Father  of  Cvenus,  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a swan.  Hence  we  find  iha 
swan  called  by  Ovid  StkeneUu  toJucri$  and  Stkene~ 
ieia  proles.  — 6.  A tragic  poet,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  the  ^Y^^tpt. 
Stheno.  [Ooroonxs.] 

BtSHcho,  son  of  a Vandal  captain  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  of  Theodosius  I.  On  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  A.n.  395,  Stilicho  became  the  real 
ruler  of  the  West  under  the  emperor  Honorius ; 
and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  the  death  of 
his  rival  Rufinas  (Rupinus].  and  by  the  marriage 
of  hit  danghter  Maria  to  Honorius.  His  military 
abilities  saved  the  Western  empire ; and  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  barbarians  he 
defeated  Alaric  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pollentia, 
403,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Italy.  In 
406  he  gain^  another  great  victory  over  Rada- 
gaistis,  who  had  invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  host  of  b.*irl)nrinns  These  victories 
raised  the  ambition  of  Stilicho  to  so  high  a pitch, 
that  he  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Roman  empire  ; but  he  was  apprehended  and  put 
to  death  at  Ravenna  in  408. 

Stilo,  L.  AeUiii  Praaoonlntii,  a celebrated  Ro- 
man grammarian,  one  of  the  teachers  of  Varro  and 
Cicero.  He  received  the  surname  of  Praeconinua, 
because  his  father  had  been  a praeco,  and  that  of 
Stilo  on  account  of  his  compositions.  He  belonged 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Numidicus  into  exile  in  B.  c.  100.  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Songs  of  the  Salii  and  on  the 
Twelve  Tablet,  a work  De  Proloquiis.,  Ac.  He  and 
his  son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  os 
the  founders  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome. 
Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  the  work  on 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Herennium,  which  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  the  work  of  this  Aelius, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

Siilpo  (StIaitw*'),  a celebrated  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philosophy  in  his 
native  town.  According  to  one  account,  he  engaged 
in  dialectic  enconnters  with  Diodonis  Cronus  at  the 
court  of  Ptolcmaeiis  Soter ; while,  according  to 
another,  be  did  not  comply  with  the  inTitatioo  of 
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the  kinjf  to  vi»U  Alexandria.  He  acquired  a 
reputation  ; and  so  high  was  tho  esteem  in  which 
ho  was  held,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Aiiligonus, 
spared  his  house  at  the  capture  of  Megom.  He  is 
said  to  have  imrpassed  his  contemporaries  in  in- 
ventive  power  and  dialectic  art,  aitd  tu  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a devotion  to  tlie  Megiiriun 
philosophy,  lie  seems  to  have  inadu  the  idea  of 
virtue  the  especial  object  of  his  ooiuideration.  Ho 
maintainsd  thautfae  wise  man  ought  not  only  to 
overcome  ever}'  evil,  but  not  even  tu  be  afibetad 
by  any. 

StitiniUa,  the  name  of  Semcle.,  according  to  tbo 
pmminciatiun  of  the  Romans. 

5tilia  (Srexpia:  Srcxpxsi/r : Ru.  on  the  bay 
PoriQ  Rafti\  n demus  in  Attica,  & £.  of  Bmuroii, 
belonging  to  thu  tribe  Pandionis,  to  which  there 
was  a road  from  Athens  called  STSjpxoKb  dS^r. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Theramencs  and  Tiim* 
syhiilus. 

Stobaetu,  Joannes  ('Iwcb'i'Tjr  6 Sro^oxus),  de* 
rived  his  surname  apparejuly  fmra  being  a native 
of  Stohi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  porsoiuil  hisioiy 
wc  know  nothing.  Even  tlio  ago  in  which  he 
lived  cannot  he  fixed  w ith  accuracy ; but  he  must 
have  l>een  later  than  Hierooles  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  quotes.  Probably  he  did  not  live  very 
long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no  writer  of  a later 
date.  We  are  indebted  to  Sinbaeus  for  u ven,* 
valuable  collection  of  extmets  from  earlier  Greek 
writers.  Stobacus  w*as  a man  of  extensive  raading. 
iu  the  course  of  which  be  noted  down  the  most 
interesting  pavsagvi.  The  materials  which  be  had 
collected  in  this  way  he  arranged,  in  the  order  of 
aibjects,  for  tlie  use  of  hit  son  Seplimius.  This 
collection  of  extracts  has  como  down  to  ua,  divided 
into  2 distinct  works,  of  which  one  boors  the  title 
nf  *EM\oyal  dxaAexcrxaax  Kol  iiOtKoi 

toffoe  Pktfstcof^  etc.\  and  tho  other  the  title  of  i 
'Af^oXd^xoi'  (/'YonV<;na»i  or  iSb'»7»o»«).  The  Ab- 
Jogae  consist  fur  the  most  part  of  extracts  convey- 
ing the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on 
points  of  physias,  dialectics,  and  ethics.  Tho  irVo* 
or  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 

moral,  political,  and  economical  kind,  and  maxims 
of  practical  wisdom.  Each  chapter  of  tbo  Kclngae 
and  Senuones  is  headed  by  a tide  describing  its 
matter.  ’l*he  extmets  quoted  in  illustration  begin 
usually  wiili  passages  from  the  poets,  after  whom 
come  historians,  orators,  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians. To  Stnbaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a large 
proportion  of  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost 
works  of  poets.  Etuipidea  seems  to  have  been  an 
especial  fiavourite  with  him.  Ha  has  quoted  above 
500  passages  from  him  in  tho  Semiones- 150  from 
Sophi'clos,  and  above  200  from  Menander.  In 
extracting  from  pruse  writers,  Stebaeus  sometinies 
qnotcA  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epitome 
of  tho  passage.  The  best  edition  of  the  Eclogae 
is  by  Ileercn,  Gotting.  1792 — lOOl,  4- vols.  fivo., 
and  of  the  Flurilegium  by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1022, 
4 vols.  bvo. 

Btobi  (2rd$i)x:  SroBaiot),  a town  of  Mace- 
donia. and  the  most  important  plnco  In  the  district 
Paeonia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  river  Kri- 
gon,  N.  of  Tiicssalonica  and  N.  £.  of  Hcraclea. 
It  was  made  a Roman  colouy  raid  a municipium, 
and  under  the  later  emperors  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  Alxmcdonia  II.  or  iNiluUiri'y.  It  was 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  tbo  4th  ctMiuiry  by  tho 
Qotbs  ; but  it  U still  mentioued  by  the  Jiysauliue 
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w'ritcrs  as  a fortress  undvr  the  name  of  StypSum 
(2russioy>.  Its  site  is  unknown  ; for  the  modern 
which  is  usually  supftosed  to  stxind  upon  the 
aito  of  Siobi,  lies  too  fur  to  tlie  N.£. 

StMoh&dei  Insulae  (/.  d'Hicrcs\  a group  of 
5 small  ishinds  in  the  Mtditeiranoan,  ofi'  the  coast 
of  Gallin  NxirbotiensU  and  K.  of  Massilia,  on  which 
the  Mo-si^iliotes  kept  an  armed  force  to  protect 
their  trade  against  pirates.  The  3 Uigar  islands 
were  oalUd  Proto,  Mese  or  Pomponinna,  and 
tiypaea,  the  modem  PotrjmrolUy  Pori  Crx>Zy  and 
/a/e  de  Levant  or  du  Til<xu  ; the  two  smaller  one* 
;iro  probably  the  modem  Hatoneau  ard  Promipm, 

Stosai.  n Ligurian  poople  in  the  Miiritime  Alps, 
cxinquered  by  Q.  Marciiis  Hex  B.a  118,  before  be 
founded  the  colony  of  Narlw  Marlins. 

Strabo,  a cognomen  in  nmny  Roman  gentea, 
siin^ificd  a person  who  squinted,  and  is  accordingly 
classed  with  Paetus^  though  the  latter  w*ord  did 
not  indicate  such  a complete  distortion  of  vision 
;is  Strabo. 

Sd^bo,  tlie  geographer,  was  a native  of  Amasia 
in  Pontua  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  bat 
may  perhaps  he  placed  al)Oul  B.  a 54.  Ho  liv*ed 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
during  tho  early  part,  at  least,  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 

A.  D.  24.  He  received  a coroful  edualion.  He 
studied  grammar  under  Aristodemut  at  Nysa  in 
Caria,  and  philosophy  under  Xenarehus  of  Seleooia 
in  Cilicia  and  Boethus  of  Sidon.  Ho  lived  some 
years  at  Rome,  and  also  travailed  much  in  varioas 
countries.  We  learn  from  bis  own  work  tlmt  he 
was  with  his  friend  Aeiius  Gnllus  in  Egypt  in 

B.  c.  24.  He  w'rote  an  historical  w'ork  (Tirropijid 
'Tao/u'^gora)  in  43  books,  which  is  losL  It  began 
whero  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 
probably  continuod  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  He 
also  wrote  a work  on  Geography  (rfcs^po^xicd),  in 
17  booka,  which  has  come  do^vn  to  us  entire,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  7th,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
meagre  epitome.  Strabo's  woric.  according  to  his 
own  expreeaioiL,  was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  ail 
persons.  It  was  designed  for  all  who  had  had  a 
good  education,  and  particubariy  for  thoee  who 
were  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  admi- 
nistration. Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description,  except 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  great  interest  or 
importance ; nor  is  his  desoription  limited  to  the 
physical  chaiocteristios  of  each  country;  it  com- 
prehends the  important  political  events  of  which 
each  countrv'  has  been  the  theatre,  a notice  of  the 
chief  cities  and  tiie  great  men  who  have  illustrated 
them  ; in  ^ort,  whatever  was  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  in  every  country.  His  work  forms 
a striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  I^oleray, 
and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by 
something  added  to  tbom,  in  the  geographical  por- 
tion of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  It  is  in 
short  a book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be 
rend  ; a kind  of  historical  geography.  Strabo's 
language  is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  pas- 
sages where  the  text  has  been  corrupted  ; it  is 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and  without 
afTeetatinn.  I'he  first  2 books  of  Strabo  arc  an 
introduction  to  his  Geography,  and  contain  his 
views  on  the  fiirm  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
and  other  subjects  connected  wit!)  mathematical 
geography.  In  the  3rd  book  he  -iegins  bis  de- 
scription : be  devotes  8 books  to  Europe ; 6 to 
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Alia  ; nsd  the  I7tb  and  last  to  K$r>'pt  and  Libra. 
The  beet  editions  of  Strabo  are  by  Casaubon, 
Qvneva,  1587,  and  Pari-*,  1620.  foI«, — reprinted 
by  Almeloveen,  Anit>terdam,  1707,  and  by  Fab 
oener,  Oxford,  1807,  2 roU.  fol. — by  Siebenkees, 
and  Txsehucke,  Lips.  181 1,  7 toIi.  8vo.  ; by  Koiay, 
Paris,  1815,  seq.  4 voU.  8vo. ; and  by  Kramer, 
Berlin,  1844.  seq.,  of  which  only  2 toU.  have  yet 
appeared.  This  last  is  by  far  the  best  critical 
e^tioo. 

&tr&bo,  Pannloa.  1.  0.,  consul  b.c.  161  with 
Id.  Valerius  Messala.  In  their  consulship  the 
riietoriciana  were  expelled  from  Rome.-*!^  0., 
son  of  the  preceding,  consul  122.  He  owed  hit 
election  to  tbo  consulship  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  his 
enemy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  oflicc.  But  in 
his  consulship  Fannius  supported  the  aristocracy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  Gracchus.  He  spoke  against  the  proposal  of 
Gracchus,  who  wished  to  give  the  Roman  fran- 
chise to  the  Latins,  in  a speech  which  w*as  re- 
garded as  a master-piece  in  tbe  time  of  Cicero. 

G.,  son-in-law  of  Laelius,  and  fraquently  con- 
founded with  No.  2.  He  senred  in  Africa,  under 
Scipio  Africanoj,  in  U6,  and  in  Spain  under 
Fabius  Maximus  in  142.  He  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  tbe  spestkers  both  in  bis  work 
Z>e  HeptUtiica^  and  in  his  treatise  Dt  Amieitk^ 
He  owed  bis  celebrity  in  literature  to  his  History, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  and  of  which  Bratus 
made  an  abridgement. 

fltribo.  Seius.  [Suanus.] 

Strflt&elea  (SrparoicAfls),  an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a friend  of  tbe  orator  Lyoargus.  He  was  a 
rirulentoppcMient  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  charged 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  Harpalus.  Stm- 
toclcs  especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  ex- 
travagant flattery  of  Demetrius. 

Staton  (SrpdTMy).  1.  Son  of  Aroesilaus^  of 
Lampsacus,  was  a distingiiished  peripatetic  phi- 
^ losophi-r,  and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelj^fnu. 
He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  head  of  the  school 
in  B.  C-  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  18  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Lycon.  Hu  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
whence  be  obtained  the  appellation  of  Phytiats. 
Cicero,  while  speaking  highly  of  his  talents,  blames 
him  for  neglecting  the  most  necessary  port  of  phi- 
losophy, that  wUch  baa  respect  to  virtue  and 
morids,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  iDvestigation 
of  nature.  Siraton  appears  to  have  held  a paa- 
tbeistic  system,  the  specifle  character  of  which 
cannot,  however,  be  determined.  He  seems  to 
have  denied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  tbe 
material  universe,  and  to  have  held  that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  has  a plastic  and  seakinol  power, 
but  without  sensation  or  intelligenaa;  and  that 
life,  sensation,  and  intellect,  ore  bat  foms,  aeci- 
dents,  and  affectimis  of  matter.  Some  modem 
writers  have  regarded  Stmton  aa  a forenmner  of 
Spinoza,  while  others  see  in  his  system  an  antici- 
pation of  the  hypothesis  of  monads.  Of  Sardis, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  compiler  of  a Greek 
Anthology',  devoted  to  licentious  subjects.  [Pla- 
nudxs.]~3.  A physician  of  Berytus  in  Phoe- 
nicu^  one  of  whoso  medieal  formulae  is  quoted  by 
Galon.  **-4.  Also  a physician,  and  a pupil  of 
Erasistratus  in  tbe  3rd  century  n.  c.,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  on  very  iutiiuato  terms  with  his 
tutor. 
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(STpttToi'iiti}).  1.  Wife  of  Antigo- 
nus  king  of  A«ia,  by  w hoin  she  became  the  mother 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  — 2.  Daughter  of  De- 
metrius Poli'^reetes  and  Phila,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater.  In  300,  at  which  time  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  17  years  of  age,  she  was 
married  to  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she  lived  in  hrr- 
mony  with  the  old  king  for  some  years,  when  It 
was  diKovered  that  her  step-snn  Antiochus  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  her,  and  Seleucus,  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  liis  son,  which  was  endangered  by 
the  violence  of  his  poMion,  gave  up  Stratonice  in 
marri^e  to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  3 children 
to  Antiochus:  1.  Antiochus  II.,  surnamed  Theos  ; 
2.  Aparoa,  married  tn  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene; 
and  i Stratonice.  — 3,  Daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Antiochus  L,  was  married  to  Demetrius  IL, 
king  of  Macedonia.  She  quitted  Demetrius  in 
dUgust,  on  account  of  lii<*  second  marriage  with 
Phihia,  the  daughter  of  Olympias,  and  retired  to 
S\Tia.  Here  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  nephew 
Seleucus  IL,  against  whom  itbc  had  attempted  to 
raise  a revolt.«4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  IL, 
king  of  Syria,  married  to  Ariarathes  III.,  king  of 
Cappadocia. « 6.  One  of  tbe  favourite  wives  of 
Mithridates  the  Great. 

Stratdulcfla  (Srparoriireia,  Irparovlien  : Zrpo- 
Torjaedt,  Stnitonicdus,  Stratonicensia  : EsJci-l/isar^ 
R<u),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Carhi,  built 
by  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  fortified  it  strongly, 
and  named  it  in  honour  of  bis  wife  Slmtoiuce.  It 
stood  R of  Mylasa  and  S.  of  Alalxuida,  near  the 
river  Manyas,  a S.  tributary  of  the  Maeander. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a free  city;  and  it  was 
improved  by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great 
temple  of  2^us  Chry  looreus,  the  centre  of  the  na- 
tional worship  of  tbe  Carians.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonieea  steod  on  the  site 
of  a former  city,  called  Idrias,  and,  still  earlier, 
Chrrsaoris. 

StriUduii  Tamil  [Cab.*iarua,  No.  .*).] 

fltrattii  (Srpdrrit  or  Srporir),  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  fnim  b.  c.  412 
to  .380. 

Strata*  (STpdtoi).  L (Srpdrior : nr.  Ltpemt 
or  Ijfpanon  Ku.),  the  chief  town  in  Acarnania, 
10  stadia  W,  of  the  Achelous.  Its  territory  was 
called  Strotite.  It  was  a strongly'  fortified  town, 
axMi  oooimanded  the  ford  of  the  Achelous  on  the 
high  read  from  Aetolia  to  Acamanin.  Hence  it 
was  a place  of  military  importJUKe,  and  wns  at  an 
early  period  taken  possession  of  by  the  Actolians. 

A town  in  Acbaia,  afterwards  called  Dvmb. 
-m3,  a town  in  the  \V.  of  Arcadia  in  the  territorr 
of  Thelpusa,  perhope  the  same  os  the  Homeric 
Stratia. 

8trtmg7l&  [Naxos.] 

Stron^lioit  (2r^oyy¥^lmy\  a distinguished 
Greek  sUtaary',  flourisheid  during  tbe  last  30  or  40 
years  of  the  5th  century  B c. 

Strflph&des  Inifllaa  formerly 

called  FIdtae  (flAwroi:  Stro/iuiia  and  6Vrmi/i), 
2 islands  in  tbe  Ionian  sea,  otf  the  coast  of  Mee- 
senia  and  S»  of  Zacy’nthus.  The  Harpies  were 
pursued  to  these  islands  by  the  sous  of  Boreas ; 
nod  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter 
re/urnu^/  from  these  islands  after  the  pursuit,  that 
tliey  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Strnpbadfs. 

StrophloB  (Srpd^ses),  king  of  Phocis»  son  oi 
3 A 4 
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Cri^Mi*  and  Antipbatin,  and  husband  of  Cydragora, 
Anaxibin  or  Astvochia,  by  whom  h«  became  the 
fatiier  of  Afitvdamia  and  Pylades.  See  Orsstes. 

Strftcli&tdS  (2rpovxaT<s),  a Median  people, 
menti'ined  only  by  Herodotus  (i.  101). 

Strymon  {Struma^  by  the  Turks  Aaraiii).  an 
important  river  in  Macedonia,  forming  the  bound-  | 
&ry  between  that  country  and  Thrace  down  to  the  i 
time  of  Philip.  It  rose  in  Mt.  Scomini,  flawed 
flntt  S.  and  then  S.  K.,  passed  through  the  lake 
Pn\«ia«..  and,  immediately  S.  of  Ampbipolis,  fell 
into  a bay  of  the  Aegaean  Sea,  called  after  it 
Strymonlcof  Slnat.  The  numerous  cranes  on 
its  banks  arc  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writem. 

8tiym5iiii  {^Tpu^6vtot\  the  old  name,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Bithynians,  who  migrated 
into  Asia  Minor  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Strj'- 
mon.  Bithynia  was  sometimes  called  Strymonis. 

StnbSra,  a town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Paeonia,  probably’  on  the  river  Erigon. 

Stympli&lldat.  [Stymphali's.] 

Stymph&lU  (2ro^^>aA(t).  1.  A lake  in  Ar- 

cadia. [STYMPiiALua.]  « 2.  A district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atlntania  and  Elimiotis. 

StjmphUnS  f2rvfi^oAor,  2rv>t^fjXos  : 2ri;^- 
a town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arcadia,  tho  ter- 
ritory of  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Achaia, 
on  the  E.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia,  on  the  S.  by  I 
the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Orchomenus  and  Phcneui.  Tho  district  was 
one  of  military  importance,  since  it  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  roads  from  Arcadia  to  Argolis. 
Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Styro- 
phalns,  a son  of  Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas. 
The  town  itself  was  situated  on  a mountain  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Btym- 
phUil  {lrvfjL^a\lt : Zaralea)^  on  which  dwelt, 
according  to  tradition,  the  celebrated  birds,  called 
Stymph&lldet  (2T(/^i4paXi'8cr),  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. [For  details,  sec  p.  ^9,  a.]  From  this 
lake  issued  the  river  Stymphalus,  which  after  a 
short  course  disappeared  under  ground,  and  was 
supposed  to  appear  again  as  the  river  Erasitius  in 
Argolis. 

Styra  (rd  2rvpa  : 2rvpcvr  ; Stura)^  a town  in 
Euboea  on  the  $.  W.  coast,  not  far  from  Carystus, 
and  nearly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica.  The 
inhabitants  were  originally  Dryopes,  though  they 
subsequently  denied  their  descent  from  this  people. 
They*  took  an  active  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
fought  at  Artomisium,  Salamis  and  Platoea.  They 
afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Athenians,  and 
paid  a yearly  tribute  of  1200  drachmae.  Tiie 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Phaedrus  ; and  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  Eretrin. 

Styx  (2tu{),  connected  with  the  verb  <rri»7^w, 
to  bate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  principal  river 
in  the  netherworld,  around  which  it  flows  7 times. 
Styx  is  described  as  a daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethrs.  As  a nymph  she  dwelt  at  the  entrance 
of  Hiides,  in  a lofty’  grotto  which  was  supported 
by  silver  columns.  As  a river  Sty’x  is  described 
as  a branch  of  Oceanus,  flowing  from  its  lOth 
source ; and  the  river  Cocytus  again  is  a branch 
of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas  Sty’x  became  the  mother 
of  Zcltis  (seal),  Nice  (victorv),  Bia  (strength),  and 
Crato*  (|K>wcr).  She  was  iKc  first  of  nil  the  im* 
mortals  who  took  her  children  to  Zeus,  to  assist 
him  against  the  Titans ; and,  in  return  for  this, 
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I her  children  were  allowed  for  ever  to  lire  witb 
Zeus,  and  Styx  herself  became  the  divinity  by 
whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  sworn.  Whoi 
one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an  oath  by  Styx,  Iris 
fetched  a cup  full  of  water  from  the  Styx,  and  the 
god,  while  taking  the  oath,  poured  out  the  water. 

Styx  (2ti/{  : Mavra-neri<i\  a river  in  the  N. 
of  Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending  from  a high 
rock,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  water  of  this  river  was  poisonoos  ; 
and  according  to  one  tale  Alexander  the  Great  was 
poisoned  by  it.  It  was  said  also  to  break  all  vessels 
made  of  glass,  stone,  metal  and  any  other  material, 
except  of  the  hoof  of  a horse  or  a mule. 

Soada,  the  Roman  personification  of  persuasion, 
the  Greek  PUho  (Ilcid^),  also  called  by  the  di- 
minutive Suadela, 

SH&gela  (2ot'dy«Xa),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
near  Myndut,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  old  kings 
of  the  country. 

Soasa  (Siia&anut : S,  Lorenso),  a municipinm 
in  Umbria  on  the  Sena. 

Buastas.  [Cho46ps8,  No.  2]. 

Babertum  or  Sadertum  (Sudertaoas:  5bererio), 
a town  in  the  interior  of  Etruria. 

Bublaqnlimi  (Sublacensis : Subiaooy  a small 
town  of  the  Aequi  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio  near 
its  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celebrated  villa  of 
Claudius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublacensis) ; and  from 
it  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Via  Sublacensis, 
w'hich  was  a branch  of  the  Via  Tibnrlina. 

Babliolna  Pons.  [Roma,  p.  649,  b.} 

Subor.  1.  A town  of  the  I^eetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  £.  of  Tarraco,  described  by  some  as 
a town  of  the  Cosetani,  and  by  others  again  as  a 
town  of  the  Ilergetea. » 2.  or  Ctfha),  a 

river  in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  flowing  past  the 
colony  Banasa  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Bflbflra  or  Sflbaim  [Roma.  p.  650,  a.} 

Sabinpara  (2arri),  a town  in  Thrace  on  the 
road  from  Philippopolis  to  HadriaDopoHs. 

Saeoabar  (2ovxddoppi,  Piol. : A/onma  ?),  an 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  S.E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chinalaph.  It  was  a colonia,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ammionos  Marcellinus  under  the 
name  of  oppidum  Sugar-bsritanum. 

Sncci  or  Baeeonun  Aitgristlae.  [Hakmi7s.] 

Sacro.  1.  (Afuoar),  a river  in  Hispania  T»rraco- 
nensis,  rising  in  a S.  branch  of  Mt.  Idubeda  in 
the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  falling  S.  of 
Valentia  into  a gulf  of  the  Meditenanean  called 
after  it  Sinus  Sucronensis  V^aUnda).^ 

2.  (CW/cra),  a town  of  the  Kdctani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  preceding  river,  and  between 
the  Iberus  and  C^h^o  Nova. 

Sadertum.  [Subsrtum.] 

BudBti  Montes,  a range  of  mountains  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes  its  rise. 

Soel  (Fmeitffiroia).,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica 
on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gades. 

Suessa  Aomnoa  (Suessanus : Sesfa\  a town 
of  the  .^uninci  in  Latium,  K.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
between  Mintumac  and  Teamim,  on  the  W.  slope 
of  Mons  Massicus.  It  was  situated  in  a beautiful 
district  called  Vetemtu  oper,  whence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  town  itself  was  at  one  time 
called  roscia.  It  w’as  made  a Roman  colony  in 
the  Samnitc  wan,  but  must  hare  been  afterwards 
colomttrd  afresh,  since  we  find  it  called  in  inscrip- 
tions Coi.  Julia  AWir.  It  was  tho  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Lucilius. 
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SuCBsa  (Suessamu),  also  called  P5* 

simply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  I^tiuro,  S.  of  Fonim  Appii,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  under  Tarquinius  Priscua, 
and  taken  a second  time  and  sacked  by  the  consul 
Scrvilius.  It  w*at  une4>f  the  23  cities  situated  in 
the  plain  afterwards  covered  by  the  Poraptine 
Marshes,  which  are  said  indeed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  this  town. 

8aesaet&iu,a  people  in  Hispania  Torraconensis, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedetani. 

SoeHiones  or  Sneubnea,  a powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest  of 
all  the  Belgic  Gauls  after  the  Belloraci,  and  who 
could  bring  50.000  men  into  the  held  in  Caesar's 
time.  Their  king  Divitiacua,  shortly  before  Cae- 
sar's arrival  in  the  country,  was  reckoned  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  all  Oaul,  and  had  extended 
his  sovereignty  even  over  Britain.  The  Suessiones 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  counirj*  E.  of  the 
Bellovaci,  S.  of  the  Veromandui,  and  W.  of  the  { 
Kemi.  They  possessed  12  towns,  of  which  the 
capital  w’os  Noviodunuro,  subsequently  Augusta 
Suessonnm  or  Suessones  {Soittont). 

Saeudla  (Suessulanus : Tbrre  di  Seuoia)^  a 
town  in  Samnium,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mu  Tifata. 

Baetbnlus  Paollnus.  [Paulinus.] 

C.  Suetbnlus  Tranqnillot,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ^ 
of  Vespasian.  HU  father  was  Suetonius  Leiiis,  | 
who  was  a tribune  of  the  1 3th  legion  in  the  battle  } 
of  Bcdriacum,  m which  Otho  was  defeated.  Sue-  ^ 
tonius  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  | 
the  younger  Pliny,  many  of  wboae  letters  are  ad-  > 
dreased  to  him.  At  the  request  of  Pliny  Trajan  j 
granted  to  Suetonius  the  jmi  &tMm  Uberontm^  for  . 
though  he  was  married  he  had  not  3 children,  I 
which  number  was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  > 
curious  legal  disabilities.  Suetonius  was  after- 
H’ardt  appointed  private  secretary  (MagisterEpisto-  j 
lanim)  to  Hadrian,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office  I 
by  the  emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Clams,  the  ' 
Praefect  of  the  Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of  \ 
associating  with  Sabina  the  emperor's  wife,  with- 
out his  permission.  Suetonius  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are  : — lltae  Dw- 
dedm  Cae$arum^  or  the  12  Emperors,  of  whom  the 
first  is  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  the  last  is  Domitian ; 
Liber  de  ilitutribut  Grammatieis ; Liber  de  dart* 
Jihetorilme  ; Vitae  Tereatii,  HonUii^  Persii,  Lm^ 
coal,  Jurenalis^  Plinii  Majorit.  His  chief  work 
is  his  Lives  of  the  Caesars.  Suetonius  does  not 
follow  the  chronological  order  in  his  Lives,  but  he 
groups  together  many  things  of  the  some  kind. 
His  lobguBge  U very  brief  and  precise,  sometimes 
obscure,  without  any  affectation  of  ornament.  He 
certainly  tells  a prodigious  number  of  scandalous 
anecdotes  about  the  Caesars,  but  there  was  plenty 
to  tell  about  them ; and  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
suppress  those  anec^tes  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.  As  a 
great  collection  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  work  on 
the  Caesars  is  invaluable  for  the  historian  of  this 
period.  His  judgment  and  his  himesty  have  both 
been  attacked  by  some  modem  critics ; but  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  on  both  grounds  a careful  study 
of  his  work  will  justify  him.  The  friendship  of 
the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in  favour  of.  his  in- 
tegrity. The  treatise  De  iilustribus  Grammaiicis 
and  that  De  darts  Wutoribus  are  probably  only 


parts  of  a larger  work.  They  contain  a few  bio- 
graphical and  other  notices,  that  are  occnsioruilly 
useful.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  few 
scanty  lives  of  the  Latin  poets,  already  enumerated, 
belonged  to  a larger  work  Dc  Poeiis.  If  this 
conjecture  be  tme,  the  short  notice  of  the  elder 
Pliny  may  not  be  by  Suetonius.  A work  entitled 
De  rtrif  lUusiribut^  which  has  been  attributed 
both  to  Suetonius  and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now 
unanimously  assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The 
best  editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  P.  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1736,  2 vols.  4to.,  and  by  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  Lips.  1816,  3 vols.  8vo. 

8u6yi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Germany,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  collective  name  of  a great  number  of  German 
tribes,  who  were  grouped  together  on  account  of 
their  migrator}*  mode  of  life,  and  spoken  of  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingaevone^.  The  Suevi  are 
described  by  all  the  ancient  writers  as  occupying 
the  greater  half  of  all  Germany ; but  the  accounts 
vary  respecting  the  part  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabited.  Caesar  represents  them  os  dwelling 
£.  of  the  Ubii  and  Sygambri,  and  W.  of  the  Che- 
nisei,  and  their  country  as  divided  into  100 
cantons.  Strabo  makes  them  extend  in  an  E.-ly 
direction  beyond  the  Albii,  and  in  a S.-ly  ns  fitf 
as  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  Tacitus  givfi  the 
name  of  Suevia  to  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Germany 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic.  At  a later  time 
the  collective  name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disap- 
peared ; and  the  difierent  tribes  of  the  Suevic 
race  were  each  called  by  their  distinctive  names. 
In  the  2nd  half  of  the  3rd  century,  however,  we 
again  hud  a people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Aiia5sa  f but  this  people  was  only  a body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  various  German  tribes,  who 
sumed  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  possessing  any  distinguishing 
appellation. 

Sufinna,  X.  Nonius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
B.C.  56,  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at  the  battle  of 
Phartalia. 

Safes  {Sbiba),  a city  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Bysacena). 

SnibtiUA  B city  of  Bysaoena,  S.  of 

Sufei,  of  which  its  name  is  a diminutive.  It  be- 
came, however,  a much  more  important  place,  as  a 
chief  centre  of  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Africa.  Its  ruins  are  magniticent. 

SuidtMi  (SoufSor),  a Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  conclusions 
i as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  derived  from 
passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received 
numerous  interpolations  and  additions.  Eustath  ins, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  quotes  the  I..exicon  of  Suidas; 
and  there  are  passages  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to 
Michael  Pscllus,  who  lived  nt  the  close  of  the  1 1th 
century.  The  ]>exi<on  of  Suidas  is  a dictionaiy*  of 
words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some 
few  peculiarities  of  arrangement;  but  it  contains 
both  words  which  are  found  in  dictionaries  of  lan- 
guages, and  also  names  of  persons  and  places,  with 
extracts  from  ancient  Greek  wriierii,  grammarians 
scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and  some  extracts 
from  later  Greek  writers.  The  names  of  persona 
comprehend  both  persons  who  ore  meutioiiod  in 
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sacred  and  in  profane  hialorj,  which  shows  that  if 
the  work  is  by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a Christwi*  Xo 
weii  conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  this  work  : | 
it  is  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articlesy  and 
exceeding]}*  irreguiar  and  unequal  iu  the  exo-  ^ 
cution.  Some  articles  are  pretty  complete,  others  | 
contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the  bio* 
graphical  notices  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Suidas  or  the  compiler  got  them  all  from  one  source, 
which,  it  is  furilier  supposed,  may  be  the  Onoroa- 
tologos  or  Piiuuc  of  iiesychius  of  Miletus.  The 
Lexicon,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execution, 
is  T.iIuaUe  both  for  the  literary  hiotory  of  an- 
tiquity, for  tlie  cxplnnatioB  of  words,  and  for  the 
citations  from  mmiy  ancient  writers.  The  best 
editions  of  the  Lexicon  aro  by  Kiislrr,  Cambridge, 
1705,  3 vols.  fo. ; by  Gai^ord.  Oxford,  1334, 

3 vols.  fo, ; and  by  Bcmhardy,  4to.  Halle,  I83l.  | 

Soionas,  the  g<‘neral  name  of  the  German 
tribf's  inhabiting  Soondinavia. 

StiUxnontlum,  anumntaiu  in  Liguria. 

Sulci  (Sulcitanus:  6'ttZct),  an  ancient  town  in 
Sardinia,  foujided  by  the  Carthaginians^  and  a 
place  of  cuiiMdemhle  maritime  and  commercial 
importance.  It  was  situated  on  a [tromontorr  on 
the  B.W,  comer  of  the  isbuid, 

Sulgas  (^bryue),  a river  iu  Gaul,  descending 
from  t‘te  Alps  and  flowing  luto  the  Khoue  near 
Vindaliini. 

Sollo,  ComiUot.  the  name  of  a patrician  family. 
This  family  was  originally  called  RuAuus  [Uufj* 
Nus],  and  the  first  member  of  it  w*bo  obtained  the 
name  of  Sulia  was  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  mentioned 
below  [No.  1.]  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un* 
certain.  Most  modem  writers  suppose  that  it  is 
a word  of  the  same  siguifleation  as  Rufus  or  Ru- 
fiuus,  and  rtsfers  simply  to  the  red  colour  of  the 
hair  or  the  complexion;  but  it  lias  been  conjectured 
with  greater  {>robahility  that  it  is  a diminutive 
of  Sura,  which  was  a cognomen  in  Mvcral  Roman 
gentes.  It  would  be  formed  from  Sura  on  the 
same  analogy  as  ptuiia  frt>ra  puera^  and  teiteUui 
from  ieser.  There  is  no  authority  for  writing  the 
word  Syilit,  as  is  done  by  many  modem  writers. 
Ou  coins  and  inscriptions  we  always  And  Sula  or 
Sulla,  never  Sylln.  1.  P.,  great  grandfithcr  of  the 
dictator  SulUt,  and  grandson  of  P.  Cumeiiiu  UuA- 
nus,  who  was  ta'ice  consul  in  the  Sanuiito  wars. 
[Rcfinl's,  Cuknkmuh.]  His  father  is  not  men- 
tioned. Ho  was  Aainen  dialis,  and  likewise  praetor 
urbanus  and  peregrinus  iu  u.c.  212,  when  be  pre> 
sided  over  the  first  ccleliratioii  of  the  Ludi  ApoU 
liiiares.  •-»2.  F.,  son  of  No.  1,  and  grandfather  of 
the  dictator  .Sulla,  was  praetor  in  133. *3.  Ii.,  son 
of  Na  2.  aud  father  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  lived  in 
obscurity,  and  left  his  suu  only  a slender  fortune. 
4.  L.  buriiained  Felix,  the  dictator,  was  bom  in 
138.  Altbougli  hU  father  left  him  only  a small 
properly,  his  means  were  sufficient  to  secure  for 
him  a good  education.  He  studied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  with  diligence  and  success,  and 
appears  early  to  have  imbibed  that  love  fur  litenv 
ture  and  art  by  which  he  w*as  distinguisiied 
throughout  life.  Ai  Uie  same  time  he  prosecuted 
pleasure  w’ith  equal  ardour,  aud  his  youth,  as  well 
as  his  inanhoud,  was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
vices.  Still  his  love  of  pleasure  did  not  absorb  ail 
his  time,  nor  did  It  emasculate  hit  mind  ; fur  no 
Human  dtiriug  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  w ith 
the  cxccpt.on  of  Julius  Caesar,  had  a clearer  judg- 
tu<*ut,  a kccucr  discriiuiuatiun  of  character,  or  a 
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Armcr  wilL  Tbo  slender  property  of  Sulla  was 
increased  by  the  iibendity  of  his  step.mother  and 
of  a courtezan  Tiaraed  Nicopolis,  both  of  whom  left 
him  all  tUeir  forttuie.  His  meatis,  though  still 
scanty  for  a Roniau  noble,  now  ei>abWd  him  to 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  He  was  quaestor 
in  107,  when  he  served  under  Marius  in  Africa. 
Hitherto  he  had  only  been  known  ibr  his  profli^tcy; 
but  he  displayed  both  teal  and  ability  iu  the  dis* 
charge  of  ni^  dutMO,  and  soon  gained  tbo  aji^ao- 
billion  of  his  coounander,  and  tho  affectioiis  of  the 
soldiers.  It  was  to  Sulla  that  JUgurtha  was  deli* 
>*ered  by  Boochus ; and  the  quaestor  thus  shared 
with  the  consul  the  glor}’  of  bringing  this  war  to  a 
conclusion.  Sulla  binsaelf  was  so  proud  of  hia 
share  in  the  suecesa,  that  he  had  a seal  ring  en- 
graved, representing  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha, 

I which  he  continued  to  w*ear  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  Sulla  continued  to  serve  under  Marius 
with  great  disUnciiou  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Cimbri  and  Tcutones;  but  Marius  becoming  jealous 
of  thu  rising  faiue  of  his  officer,  Sulla  left  Marios 
iu  102,  and  took  a command  under  the  colleague 
of  Marius  Q>  Caiulus,  who  eiilnisted  the  chief 
management  of  the  war  to  Sulla.  Sulla  ZKnr  re- 
turned to  Home,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived 
quietly  for  some  years.  He  was  praetor  in  93,  and 
in  the  following  year  (92)  was  sent  as  pcupcaetor 
iuto  Cilicia,  with  special  orders  from  the  smmte  to 
r<'Store  Ariobamnes  to  bis  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
from  which  he  bad  been  e;q«Ued  by  Mithhdates. 
Suila  met  with  complete  suocees.  He  defeated 
Gordius,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  in  Cappadocia, 
and  placed  Ariobaranes  on  the  throne.  The 
enmity  between  Marius  and  Sulla  now  assumed  a 
more  deadly  form.  SuUa's  ability  and  increasing 
reputation  had  already  led  the  aristoeratical  party 
to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders;  and  thus 
political  animosity  %vas  added  to  private  hatred. 
In  addition  to  this  Marius  and  S^a  were  both 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  impending 
war  against  Mithridates;  aud  the  success  which 
attended  Sulia'a  recent  operations  iu  the  East  bad 
increased  his  popularity,  and  pointed  him  out  as 
the  most  suitab^  person  for  this  important  com- 
mand. About  tikis  time  Docchus  erected  in  the 
Capitol  gilded  figures,  repri-senting  the  surrender 
of  JugurtliA  to  Sulls,  at  which  Marios  was  so  en* 
raged  that  he  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from 
removing  them  by  force.  The  exasperation  of  both 
parties  became  so  violent  that  they  nearly  had 
recourse  to  arms  against  each  other  ; but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Social  War  hushed  all  private 
quarrels  for  the  time.  Marius  and  Sulla  both  took 
an  activo  part  in  the  war  against  the  common  foe. 
But  Marius  was  now  advanced  in  years ; and  ha 
had  the  deep  mortiftcatioB  of  finding  that  his 
achievements  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
superior  energy  of  bis  rivaL  Sulla  gained  some 
brilliant  victohes  over  the  enemy,  and  took  Bovi- 
anum,  the  chief  town  of  tbo  Sannites.  He  was 
elected  consul  for  88,  and  received  from  the  senate 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatte  war.  The  events 
which  followed,  ~ his  expulsion  from  Roms  by 
Marius,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Marius  and  his 
leading  adherents  — are  related  in  the  life  of 
Marius.  Sulla  remained  at  Rome  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  set  out  for  Greece  at  the  beginning 
of  87,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates.  He  landed  at  Dyrrhachimn,  and  forthwitb 
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marchoil  ngatORt  Athena,  which  had  become  the 
head-<in;u*tcri  of  the  Mithridatic  cau*e  in  Greece. 
After  a hnijj  and  obstinate  siege,  Athens  was  taken 
hr  storm  on  the  J st  of  March  in  86,  and  was  given 
up  to  mpine  and  plunder.  Sulla  then  marched 
atfainst  .\rchclaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
whom  he  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chae- 
nmea  in  Hoeotia;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
again  gained  a decisive  victorr  over  the  same  ge- 
neral near  Orchomemis.  But  while  Sulla  was 
carrying  on  the  war  with  such  success  in  Greece, 
his  enemies  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna,  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  soon  after  Sulla’s 
departura  from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with 
Marius  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Cinna  and 
M .iriuA  were  appointed  consuls  86,  and  all  the  regu- 
lations of  Sulla  were  swept  away.  Sulla  however 
would  not  return  to  Italy  till  he  had  brought  the 
war  against  Mithridates  to  a conclusion.  After 
driving  the  generals  of  Mithridates  out  of  Greece, 
Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  early  in  84  con-  ! 
eluded  a peace  with  the  king  of  Pontus.  He  now 
turned  his  arms  neainst  Fimbria,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Marian  party  as  bis  successor  in 
the  command.  But  the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted 
their  general,  who  put  on  end  to  his  own  life. 
Sulla  now  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  After 
leaving  his  legate,  L.  Licinius  Murena,  in  command 
of  the  province  of  .^^ia,  with  two  legions,  he  set 
sail  with  his  omi  army  to  Athens,  While  pre- 
paring for  his  deadly  struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  literature.  He  carried  with 
him  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library  of 
Apellicon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  [AfXLtlcoN]. 
He  landed  at  Bnindusium  in  the  spring  of  83. 
The  Mariau  party  iar  outnumbered  him  in  troops, 
and  had  every  prospect  of  victoiy.  By  brib^ 
and  promises  however  Sulla  gained  over  a large 
number  of  the  Morion  soldiers,,  and  he  persuaded 
mwny  of  the  Itillan  towns  to  espouse  his  cause. 
In  the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  hy  equal 
8ucce>i;  and  he  was  ably  supported  by  several  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  espoused  his  cause  in  : 
different  parts  of  Italy.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
distingiiished  was  the  young  Cn.  Pompey,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  23  years  of  ^e.  [PoMPKif?, 
No.  10.]  In  the  following  year  (82)  the  straggle 
was  brought  to  a close  by  the  decisive  battle 
gained  hy  Salla  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucaninns 
under  Pontius  Telesinus  before  the  CoUine  gate  of 
Rome.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  Burrender 
of  PraenestQ  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Mariuv 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  town.  Sulla  was 
now’  master  of  Rome  and  Italy  ; and  he  resolved 
to  take  the  most  ample  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  extirpate  the  popular  party.  One  of 
his  acts  was  to  draw  up  a list  of  his  enemies 
who  were  to  be  put  to  death,  called  a I*roKhp<lo, 
It  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Homan 
history.  All  persons  in  this  list  were  outlaws  who 
might  be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity,  even 
bv  slaves ; their  property  was  confiscated  to  the 
state,  and  was  to  lie  sold  by  public  auction  ; their 
children  ;md  grandchildren  lost  their  volet  in  the 
comitia,  and  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 
Further,  all  who  killed  a proscribed  person,  received 
two  talents  as  a reward,  and  whoever  sheltered 
such  a person  was  punished  with  death.  Terror 
DOW  reigned,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  throughout 
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ftaly.  Fresh  lists  of  the  proscribed  constantly  ap* 
peared.  No  one  was  snfi*;  for  Sulla  gratifi'-d  his 
friends  by  placing  in  the  fatal  lUis  their  personal 
enemies,  or  persons  whose  property  was  coveted  by 
his  adherents.  The  confiscated  propertr,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  sold  bv  public 
auction,  but  the  friends  and  dcjiendents  of  Sulla 
purchased  it  at  a nominal  price,  os  no  one  dared  to 
bid  against  them.  The  number  of  persons  who 
perished  hy  the  proecriptions  is  stated  differently, 
but  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to  many  thousands. 
At  the  commencement  of  these  horrors  Sulla  had 
been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a time  as  he 
judged  to  be  necessary.  This  was  towards  the 
close  of  81.  Sull.Vs  chief  object  in  being  invested 
with  the  dictatorship  was  to  carry  into  execution 
in  a legal  manner  the  great  reforms  which  he  me- 
ditated in  the  constitution  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  had  no  intention  of  abolishing  the 
republic,  and  consequently  he  caused  con«uU  to  be 
elrcted  for  the  following  year,  and  was  elected  to 
the  office  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorship.  The  general  object  of  Sulla’s 
reforms  w’n.s  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ancient  Roman  constitution,  and  to  give  back  to 
the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power  which 
they  bad  lost.  Thus  he  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  of  all  real  power,  and  abolished  altogether 
the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  comitia 
tributa.  At  the  beginning  of  81.  he  celebrated  a 
splendid  trinmph  on  account  of  his  victory  over 
Mithridates.  In  a speech  which  he  delivered  to 
the  people  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  he  eJaimod 
for  himself  the  surname  of  /Vr>,  as  he  attribnted 
his  success  in  life  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  established 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  Sought  against 
Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman  franchise, 
mid  were  only  allowed  to  remin  the  comroercinm  ; 
their  land  was  confiscated  and  given  to  the  soldiers 
who  bad  fought  under  him.  23  legions,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  statement, -47  legions  received 
grants  of  land  in  varions  parts  of  Italy.  A great 
number  of  these  colonies  was  settled  in  Etruria, 
the  population  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
chang#*d.  These  colonies  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Sulla,  since  any 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  would  have  endan- 
gered  their  newly-acquired  ptisses'tions.  Sulla  like- 
wise created  at  Rome  a kind  of  body-guard  for  hit 
protection  by  giving  the  citicensfaip  to  a gr«it 
number  of  slaves,  who  bad  belonged  to  persons 
proscribed  by  him.  The  slaves  thns  rewarded  are 
said  to  hare  been  as  many  as  1 0.000,  and  were 
called  Comclii  after  him  as  their  patron.  After 
holding  the  dictatorship  till  the  b^iiining  of  79, 
Sulla  resigned  this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
chisses.  He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Putcoli,  and 
there  snrrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art. 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those  literary 
.ind  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he  had  a)wa}*s 
taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  dissolute  mode  of 
life  hastened  his  death.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  the  rupture  of  n blood-vessel,  but 
some  time  before  he  had  been  suffering  from  tbo 
disgusting  disease,  which  is  known  in  modern  timet 
by  the  name  of  Morbus  Pediculosus  or  Phthiriasis. 
He  died  in  78  in  the  60ih  yenr  of  his  age.  Ha 
was  honoured  with  a public  funeral,  and  n monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  the  Campus  Martins 
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the  inscription  on  which  had  been  composed  by 
himself.  It  stated  that  none  of  bis  friends  erer 
did  him  a kindness,  and  none  of  his  enemies  a 
■wrong,  without  being  fully  repaid.  — Sulla  was 
married  5 times : — 1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore 
him  a daughter,  married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  son  of  Sulla%  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88. 
2.  To  Aelia.  3.  To  Coelia.  4.  To  Caecilia  Me^ 
tella,  who  bore  him  a son,  who  died  before  Sulla, 
and  likewise  twins,  a son  and  a daughter.  5. 
Valeria,  who  bore  him  a daughter  after  his  death. 
Sulla  wrote  a history'  of  his  own  life  and  times, 
called  Memoirs  ('Tiro^i^^urra).  It  was  dedicated 
to  L.  Lucullus  and  extended  to  22  books,  the  last 
of  which  was  finished  by  Sulla  a few  days  before 
hiis  death.  He  also  vrrote  Fabulac  Atellanae,  and 
the  Greek  Anthology  contains  a short  epigram 
which  is  ascribed  to  him.  Fautuf,  son  of 
the  dictator  by  his  fourth  wife  Caecilia  Metella, 
and  a twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  bom  not  long 
before  88,  the  rear  in  which  his  lather  obtained 
his  first  consulship.  He  and  his  sister  receired 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respccUrely  on 
account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father.  At 
the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and  his  sister 
were  left  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lucullus. 
Faustus  accompanied  Pompey  into  Asia,  and  was 
the  first  who  mounted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  63.  In  60  he  exhibited  the  gladia- 
torial games  which  his  father  in  his  last  will  had 
enjoined  upon  him.  In  54  be  was  quaestor.  In 
52  he  received  from  the  senate  the  commission  to 
rebuild  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  in  the  tumults  following  the  murder  of 
Ciodius,  and  which  was  henceforward  to  be  called 
the  Curia  Cornelia,  in  honour  of  Faustus  and  his 
fatlior.  He  married  Pompey's  daughter,  and  sided 
with  his  father-in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa.  After 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  46,  be  attempted  to  escape 
into  Mauretania,  but  w*as  taken  prisoner  by  P. 
Sittius,  and  carried  to  Caesar.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Caesar's  camp  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
in  a tumult.  Fuu«>tus  seems  only  to  have  resembled 
his  father  in  his  extravagance.  We  know  from 
Cicero  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  ««"6.  F.,  nephew  of 
the  dictator,  was  elected  consul  along  w'ith  P.  Au- 
tronius  Paetus  for  the  year  65,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  colleague  entered  upon  the  ofTtcc,  os  they  were 
accused  of  briU'ry  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger, 
and  were  condemned.  It  was  currently  believed 
that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's  con- 
ipimcies,  and  be  was  accordingly  accused  of  this 
crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torquatus,  and  by 
C.  Comcliiis.  He  was  defended  by  Hortensius 
and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  on  his  be- 
half is  still  extant.  Ho  was  acquitted  ; but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  Sallust  {Cat.  17),  his 
guilt  nmy  almost  be  inferred  from  the  emlMirrasa- 
roent  of  hit  advocate.  In  the  civil  war  Sulla  es- 

fK>used  Caesar's  cause.  He  served  under  him  as 
egate  in  Greece,  and  commanded  along  with  Caesar 
himself  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(48).  He  died  in  45.  — 7.  Serv.,  brother  of  No.  6, 
look  port  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His 
guilt  was  so  evident,  tlut  no  one  was  willing  to 
defend  him  ; bnt  w*e  do  nf>t  read  tliol  he  was  put 
to  death  along  with  the  other  conspiraloni. 

Solmo  (Sulmonensis).  1.  {Sulwsoma)^  a town 
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of  the  Peligni  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  7 
miles  S.  of  Corhnium  on  the  road  to  Capua,  and 
situated  on  2 small  mountain  streams,  the  water  of 
which  was  exceedingly  cold : hence  we  find  the 
town  called  by  the  poets  gelidut  Sulmo.  It  is  ccle- 
I bra  tod  as  the  birthplace  of  Ovid.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Sulla,  but  was  afterwards  restored,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  a Roman  colony. — 2.  (Scrmotic/a),  an 
ancient  town  of  tlie  Volsci  in  Latium  on  the 
Ufens.  which  had  disappeared  in  Pliny's  time. 

Sulplela,  a Homan  poetess  who  flourished 
tow'ards  the  close  of  the  1st  century,  celebrated  for 
sundry  amatory  effusions,  addressed  to  her  husband 
Calenua.  Their  general  character  may  be  gathered 
from  the  expressions  of  Martial,  Ausonius,  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  by  all  of  whom  they  are 
noticed.  There  is  extant  a satirical  poem,Mn  70 
hexameters,  on  the  edict  of  Domitian,  by  which 
philosophers  were  banished  from  Rome  and  from 
Italy,  which  is  ascribed  to  Sulpicia  by  many  modem 
critics.  It  is  generally  appended  to  the  e^tions  of 
Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Sulplela  Oena,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a succession  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  ft'om  the  foundation  of  the  republic 
to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief  families  of  the 
Sulpicii  during  the  republican  period  bore  the 
names  of:  — Camsrinur,  Galba,  Qallus,  Ru- 
fus (given  below),  Savirrio. 

Snlplolns  ApoUHi&ris,  a contemporary  of  A. 
Qelliui,  was  a learned  grammarian.  There  are  2 
poems  in  the  Latin  Anthology,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Sulpiciut  of  Cartha^  whom  some 
identify  with  the  above-named  ^Ipicius  ApoUi- 
naris*  One  of  these  poems  consists  of  72  lines, 
giving  the  argument  of  the  12  books  of  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  6 Hoes  being  devoted  to  each  book. 

Solpleltu  Boftii.  L F.,  one  of  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  time,  was  bom  a.  c. 
124.  He  commenced  public  life  as  a supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  great  in- 
fluence in  the  state  by  his  splendid  talents,  while 
he  was  still  young.  In  93  ne  was  quaestor,  and 
in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Strabo  in  the  Marsic  war.  In  88,  he  was 
elected  to  the  tribunate ; but  he  deserted  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Marius.  The 
causes  of  this  sudden  change  are  not  expressly 
stated ; but  we  are  told  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  bought  by  Marius.  Sulpicius  brought  forward 
a law  in  favour  of  Marius  and  his  party,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  Marius.  When  Sulla 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  took  to  flight.  Marias  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  to  Africa,  but  Sul- 
picius was  discovered  in  a villa,  and  put  to  death. 
— 2.  F.,  probably  son  or  grandson  of  the  last,  waa 
one  of  Cesar's  legates  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil 
w*ar.  He  was  praetor  in  48.  Cicero  addresses 
him  in  45  as  imperator.  It  appears  that  he  was 
at  that  time  in  lllyricum,  along  with  Vatinius.  — > 
3.  8err.,  with  the  surname  LemoaLia,indicating  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  w'os  a contemporary 
and  friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  oratory,  and  he  studied 
this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youth.  He  afterwarda 
studied  law ; and  he  became  one  of  the  best  jurists 
as  well  as  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  age.  He 
was  quaestor  of  the  district  of  Ostia,  in  74  ; curule 
aedile  69;  praetor  65;  and  consol  51  with  M. 
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Claudiui  Marcellua.  He  appenrs  to  hare  espous'd 
Caesar't  side  in  the  ciril  war,  and  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  proconsul  of  Achaia  (46  or  45).  He 
died  in  43  in  the  camp  of  M.  Antony,  haring  been 
sent  by  the  senate  on  a mission  to  Antony,  who 
was  besieging  Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutina.  Sulpictus 
wrote  a great  number  of  legal  works.  He  is  often 
cited  by  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  excerpted 
in  the  Digest;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly 
from  him  in  the  Digest.  He  had  numerous  pupils, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Ohiius 
and  Alfenus  Varus.  There  are  extant  in  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  Epistles  {ad  Fam.  it.)  two 
letters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  the  death 
of  Tullia;  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  The  same 
book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicero  to  Sut- 
picius.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  some  erotic 
poetry.  — Sulpicius  left  a son  Servius,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Caesar’s  correspoudence. 

Somm&nui,  a derivative  form  from  sammas,  the 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan  divinity, 
who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter. 
In  fact  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
night ; for  as  Jupiter  was  the  god  of  heaven  in  the 
bright  day,  so  Sununanus  was  the  god  of  the  noc- 
turnal heaven,  and  hurled  his  thunderbolts  during 
the  night.  Summanus  bad  a temple  at  Rome  near 
the  Circus  Maximus,  and  there  was  a representa- 
tion of  him  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitoline 
temple. 

Sflnlam  {Zovi'toyi  Sowitur : C,  Ooionm)^  a 
celebrated  promontory  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Attica,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 
Here  was  a splendid  temple  of  Athena,  elevated 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of  which  are 
still  exUnt,  and  bare  given  the  modem  name  to 
the  promontory.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians ill  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  with  the  temple  of  Athena,  are  still 
extant. 

Sunoxieiisii  Laotu  (A.  Sai>anjah\  a lake  in 
Bithyiiio,  between  the  Ascania  Palus  and  the  river 
Sangarius,  near  Nicomedia. 

siperboi,  Tarquinloa.  [Tarquinjus.] 

Sura,  LenttUoa.  [Lentulus,  No.  9.] 

Sun.  L.  Licinloi,  an  intimate  friend  of  Trajan, 
and  3 limes  consul  in  a.o.  98,  102  and  107.  On 
the  death  of  Sura,  Trajan  honoured  him  with  a 
public  funeral,  and  erected  baths  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  Two  of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him. 

StLra  (XoCpa : Airis),  a town  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  Chalybonitis,  on  the  Euphrates,  a little  W. 
of  Thapsacus. 

Snrani  or  Snami  (Sovpcu'ol),  a people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  the  Portae  Caucasiae  and  the 
river  Rha.  Their  country  contained  many  gold 
mines. 

Snrenas,  the  general  of  the  Psrthians,  who  de- 
feated Crassus  in  B.C.  54.  [CaASSua.] 

Sfirins  (SoJpies),  a tributary  of  the  Phosii  in 
Colchis,  the  water  of  which  bad  the  power  of 
forming  petrifactions.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Phasis  stood  a town  named  SurioBi  {2ovptov), 
The  plain  through  which  it  flows  is  still  called 
iSurum. 

SairentXai  CoUei.  [Surhintum.] 

Surrenttun  (Sorrentiniis : Awreato),  an  ancient 
town  of  Campania  opposite  Capreae,  and  sitoated 
on  the  promontory  (/Vom.  A/memie)  separatii^ 
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the  Sinus  Paestanus  from  the  Sinus  Puteolanua 
It  was  subsequently  a Roman  colony;  and  on  the 
hills  {Surrentini  CW/ei)  in  its  neighbourhood  wns 
grown  one  of  the  best  wines  in  Italy,  which  was 
strongly  recommended  to  convaleKcnt>,  on  account 
of  its  thinness  and  whulesomeneis. 

Sfisa,  gen.  -onun  (rd  2ou<ra  : 0.  T.  Shushnn  : 
2ov<nor,  Susi&nus : Shus,  Ru.),  the  winter  renj. 
dence  of  the  Persian  kings,  stood  in  the  district 
Cissia  of  the  province  Susiano,  on  the  E.  bank  o! 
the  river  Choaspes.  Its  name  in  old  Persian  sig- 
nifies Zrs/y,  and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in 
the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood.  It  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  120  (or,  according  to  others, 
200)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  without  fortifications  ; 
but  it  had  a strongly  fortified  citadel,  containing 
the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  Greek  name  of  this  citadel,  Memnonice  or 
Memnonium,  is  perhaps  a corruption  of  the 
Aramaic  A/aamnoa,  a Joriress ; and  this  easy 
confusion  of  terms  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that 
the  city  was  founded  by  Tithonus,  the  father  of 
Memnon.  An  historical  tradition  ascribes  its 
erection  to  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  it 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Daniel  (Dsn. 
viil  2.)  (There  is,  however,  a difficulty  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  Shushan  of  Daniel  with 
the  Sasa  of  the  Greeks,  and  ns  to  the  true  position 
of  the  river  Ulai  or  Eulaeus,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  article.)  The 
climate  of  Sosa  was  very  hot,  and  hence  the  choice 
of  it  for  the  winter  palace.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  and  his  generals  celebrated  their 
nuptials  with  the  Persian  princesses,  B.  c.  325. 
The  site  of  Susa  is  now  marked  by  extensive 
monnds,  on  which  are  found  fragments  of  bricks 
and  broken  pottery,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions 

Sflslbidn  (SoviT^wr),  to  whom  the  origin  ot 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  w*as  a native  of 
Megan,  whence  ho  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
villm  of  Icaria,  a place  celebrated  as  a scat  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  This  account  agrees  with 
the  claim  which  the  Megarians  asserted  to  the 
invention  of  comedy,  and  which  was  generally 
admitted.  Before  the  time  of  Susarion  there  was, 
no  doubt,  practised,  at  Icaria  and  the  other  Attic 
villages,  that  extempore  jesting  and  buflboner}* 
which  formed  a marked  feature  of  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus ; but  Susarion  was  the  first  who  so  regu- 
lated this  species  of  amusement,  os  to  lay  the  « 
foundation  of  Comedy,  properly  so  called.  The 
Megaric  comedy  appears  to  have  flourished,  in  its 
full  development,  about  a.  c.  600  and  onwards  * 
and  it  was  intr^uced  by  Susarion  into  Attica 
between  560 — 5&4. 

Sosltoa,  -a,  or  8nsis  (d  2oo(nard,  d SoverG : 
nearly  corresponding  to  Kkuzu(an)y  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  lay 
between  Babylonia  and  Penis,  and  between  M. 
Parachoatras  and  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gult 
In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  to  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroatis  (7b5).  It  was 
divided  {Vom  Penis  on  the  S.  £.  and  £.  by  a moon- 
tainous  tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes, 
who  made  even  the  kion  o.  Penia  pay  them  for 
a safe  passage.  The  cnief  pass  through  these 
moontains  was  called  Suiides  or  Penidei  Portae 
irdAai,  al  wdXot  al  VltpaiStSy  Hovcidflcr 
werpoi)  : iu  position  is  uncertain  ; pei^aps  it  was 
the  pass  of  Kalaki  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
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Tab.  On  the  N.  it  wa»  •epamtad  from  Great 
Media  by  M.  C))arbanus«  an  E.  branch  of  M.  Za- 
groa  ; which  contained  the  eourcea  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Siuiann,  the  Choaapbs,  the  Copratb.^, 
and  the  EulabU(^  (the  pASirtORis  came  from  the 
mountains  on  the  iL).  On  the  W.  it  was  divided 
from  Assvria  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  S.  from 
near  the  Median  pass  in  M.  Zagros  to  the  Tigris  ; 
and  from  Biib)  Ionia  by  the  Tigris  itself.  Thecountiy' 
was  mountainous  and  cool  m the  N.^  and  low  and 
very  hot  in  the  S.;  and  the  const  along  tbo  Persian 
Gulf  wa<^  marshy.  The  mountains  were  inhabited 
by  various  wild  and  independent  tribes ; and  the 
plains  by  n quiet  agricultural  people,  of  the  Semitic 
Aoe,  called  Sitsii  or  Susiani. 

Satrlom  (SutrTnus : Sntri),  an  ancient  tonn  of 
Etruria  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ^Itus  Ciminiiis,  and 
on  the  road  from  Vulsinii  to  Rome.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Remans  at  an  narly  period;  and  in  b.c. 
$83,  or  7 years  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  was  in 
consequence  besieged  several  times  by  the  Etms- 
cans.  On  one  occasion  it  was  obliged  to  surrender 
to  the  Etruscans,  but  was  retaken  by  Caraillus  in 
the  same  day,  whence  arose  the  proverb  ire  Sk- 
triwm.  There  are  still  rmnams  of  the  sralls  and 
tombs  of  the  ancient  town.  * 

Syagar  (SMxypov),  one  of  the  all^d  ante* 
Hotnoric  poets,  is  said  to  have  floarished  after  Or- 
pheus and  Mosamn,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sang  the  Trojan  War. 

Byagnu  (Svaypor  fiapa),  the  greatest  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  is  described  differently  by 
different  ancient  writers,  but  is  most  pitdmbly  to 
be  identified  with  the  K.*oiost  headlimd  of  the 
whole  peninsula, 

Bj^biria  L (Cbsesis  or  •Siban)^  a 

river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  fiiUing  into  the  Crathis.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  fountain  Sybaris,  near  Bata,  in 
Achaia.  (Sofloplrnt,  Sybaiita),  a celebrated 

Greek  town  in  Lucania,  w.os  situated  between  the 
rivers  Sybaris  and  Onthis  at  a short  distance  from 
the  Tarentine  gulf,  and  near  the  confines  of  Brut- 
tfum.  It  was  founded  b.c.  720  by  Achaeans  and 
Troesenians,  and  soon  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Asia  Minor  and  other 
countrit'S  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  inhabitants 
became  so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxury  and 
ploosur*,  that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prospiTity  their  city  was  50  stadia,  or  iipwanls  of 
G miles  in  circumference,  and  they  exercised  do- 
minion over  25  towns,  so  that  we  are  told  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  300,000  men,  a 
number  however  which  appears  incredible.  But 
their  pro*p4*riiy  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Achaeans  having  expelled  the  Troexenian  pan  of 
the  po{UjUtion,  the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Croton,  the  mbabitants  of  which 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  tfie  2 states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  Crotoniatos,  who  followed 
up  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  Sybaris,  which 
t^y  deatroYccl  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  river 
Crathis  ngainst  the  town,  R.  c.  510.  The  greater 
Buraber  of  the  stirviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
other  Greek  cities  in  Italy;  but  a fow  remained 
near  their  ancient  town,  and  their  descendants 
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formed  part  of  the  population  of  Thurii.  which  was 
founded  in  44.3  near  Sybnris.  [Thurii.] 

Sybdta  (rd  Suborn:  SuBdriot : 6grofci),  a 
number  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  opposite  the  promontory  Leaeimne  in  Corevra, 
with  a harbour  uf  the  same  name  on  the  main 
land.  It  was  here  that  a naval  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Corcvmeans  and  Corinthians,  b.  c. 
432,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Sychaeufl  or  Sitiumiu,  also  called  AecrbM. 
[Acrhu.vs.I 

Sychar,  Sychem.  [Nbapplis,  No.  5.] 

Bffine  {ivrivrt:  SwiivlTiif  and  Sy- 

enites: .dssoiMM,  Ru.),  a city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  First 
Cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the  S.  frontier 
city  of  Eg^'pt  towards  Aethiopia,  and  under  the 
Romans  it  was  kept  by  a garrison  of  3 cohorts. 
From  its  neighbourhood  was  obtained  the  fine  red 
granite  calM  Syenites  lapis.  It  was  also  an 
important  point  in  the  astronomy  and  geography 
of  the  ancients,  as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  was  therefore  chosen  ns  the  place 
tlirongh  which  they  drew  their  chief  parallel  of 
latitude.  Of  cowrie  the  ran  was  vertical  to  Syeoe 
at  the  time  of  the  summer  oolsticc,  and  a well  waa 
shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun  was  then 
seen  at  noon  ; or,  as  the  rhetorician  Aristides 
expresses  it,  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered  the  well 
as  a vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 

ByaimSsis  (Zvforeoir),  a eonmion  name  of  the 
kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  : — L A king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with 
Labynetui  (Nebuchadnesxar)  in  m^iating  be- 
tween Cyaxares  and  Alyatles,  the  kings  respect- 
ively of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  B.a  610. 
^2.  Oontemponiry  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  to 
whom  he  was  tributary.  His  daughter  was  married 
to  Pixudams.  ««  B.  Contemporary  with  Arta- 
xerxes  II.  (Mneraon),' ruled  over  Cilicia,  when 
the  younger  Cyrus  marched  through  his  country 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxeo. 

Bygambri,  Sugambri,  Sigambri,  Byoambrit 
or  Sioanbri,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peoples 
of  Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonged  to  the 
Istaevones,  and  dwelt  originally  N.  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine,  from  whence  they  spread  towards 
the  N.  as  far  as  the  Lippe.  The  .Sygambri  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  who  mvaded  their  territory. 
They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  a large  number  of  them  were  trans- 
planted to  Oaul,  where  they  received  scttlentents 
between  the  Mom  and  the  Rhine  as  Roman  sub- 
jects. The  portion  of  the  Sygambri  who  remained 
in  Germany  withdrew  ftirther  S..  probably  to  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Taunut.  Shortly  afterwards  they  disappear  from 
history,  and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  who  placet  them  much  farther  N.  close  to 
the  Bructeri  and  the  Langobardi,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Vecht  and  the  Yssel.  At  a still  later 
period  we  find  them  forming  an  important  ;«rt  of 
the  confederacy  known  aiider  the  name  of  Franct. 

Bylla.  [Sulla.] 

BylUum  (SvXAiot':  prob.  Ru.  near  BoUutnkK^ 
N.  of  a strongly  fortified  town  of 

P.imphrlui,  on  a mountain,  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles)  from  the  const,  between  Side  and  Aspeudus. 
ByWilatu.  [Silvanur.] 

BylviuB.  [SiLViua.] 
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SjmaatKofl  (S^^uai^os:  Giantia)^  a rirer  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  fcK>t  of  Mt.  Aetna, 
forming  the  boondary  between  Leontini  and  Cn- 
tana,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  Centuripae. 

Syme  (Sd^t? : : 4^jont),  a small 

island  otf  thcS.  W.  coast  of  ('aria,  lay  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinns  Duridia  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory 
of  C^iioaoeina.  It  waa  one  of  the  enrly  Dorian 
states,  that  existed  in  the  S.W.  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
fore the  titne  of  Homer.  lu  connection  both  with 
Cnidus  and  with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  lay,  is 
indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  it  was  peopled  by 
a colony  from  Cnidus  led  by  Cthonius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Syme,  the  dau^hter  of  lalytus. 
Some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Cariam  arc 
said  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  island,  but 
to  have  deserted  it  again  in  consequence  of  a severe 
drought.  Its  final  settlement  by  the  Dorians  is 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  their  great  m^fmtton.  The 
island  was-redeonod  at  35  miles  in  circuit  It  had  , 
8 harbours  and  a town,  which  was  also  called 
Syme. 

Symm&chni,  Q.  AvriUiis,  a distinguished  scho- 
lar. statesman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century  of  the  Christian  aeia.  By  his  example  and 
authority,  he  inspired  fora  time  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  litcratere  of  his  country.  He  was  educated 
in  Gaul ; and  having  discharged  the  functions  of 
quaestor  and  praetor,  he  was  afterwards  aminted 
(a.  d.  365)  Corrector  of  Lacania  and  the  Brattii  ; 
and  in  373  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa.  His  seal 
for  the  ancient  religton  of  Rone  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  his  fortunes  ^<1 
involved  him  in  danger  and  disgrace.  Having 
been  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate  with 
Omtian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victoiy 
(382)  from  their  coancil  hall,  and  <m  the  curtmU 
ment  of  the  some  amraally  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for  the  public 
celebration  cf  sacred  rites,  be  was  ordered  by  the 
indignant  emperor  to  quit  his  presence,  and  to 
w’ithdraw  himself  to  a distadee  of  100  miles  from 
Rome.  Nothing  daanted  by  this  repulse,  when 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  (384)  after  the  death 
of  his  persecutor,  be  addressed  an  elaborate  epistle 
to  Valentinianus,  again  urging  the  restoration  of 
the  pagan  deities  to  their  former  honours.  This 
application  was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
w*as  again  ansuocessftil.  Symmaehus  afterwards 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387)  ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  hy  The<^oshis  and  raised  to 
the  consulship  in  391.  His  personal  character 
seems  to  have  been  unimpeachable,  ns  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which  he  filled 
in  succession  with  a degree  of  mildness,  firmness, 
and  integrity,  seldom  found  among  statesmen  in 
that  corrupt  age.  The  extant  works  of  Symma- 
chus  ore : — I . Eputolanm  Libri  published 

after  his  death  by  hit  son.  The  last  book  con- 
tains his  official  correspondence,  and  is  chiefiy 
con;pnsed  of  the  letters  presented  by  hnn  when 
praefect  of  the  city  to  the  emperors  under  whom 
he  served.  The  D’maining  books  comprise  a mul- 
titude of  epistles,  addressed  to  n wide  cirole  of 
relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  2.  Nbeer/t 
Oratioimm  Pra^emta^  pnblished  for  the  first  time 
by  Mai  from  a palimpsest  in  the  AmbroMan  li- 
brary, Mediolan.  1815.  The  best  editions  of  the 
epistles  arc  by  Jnreius,  Paris,  1604,  and  by  Sci- 
oppius,  Mogtint.  1608. 

(Svvdenos),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
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of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a native  of 
Cyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  afterwardsat 
Alexandria,  where  he  heard  Hypatia.  He  became 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  at 
well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  a follower 
of  Plato.  About  a.  d.  397,  he  sent  by  bis 
fellow  citiacDS  of  Cyrene  on  an  embassy  to  Con« 
staiitinople,  to  preeent  the  emperor  Aivadius  with 
a crown  of  gold ; on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  government  of  a kingdom  (vcpl 
/8auiA«fai),  which  is  still  extant.  Soon  after  this 
he  embraced  ChristianitT,  and  in  410  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Ptolenmis,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Libyan  Pentapolis.  He  presided  over  bis  dioceac 
with  energy  and  socceM  fur  about  *20  yean,  and 
died  about  430.  His  writings  hare  been  objeeU 
of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modem  achohui, 
and  have  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Phi- 
losopher. The  best  edition. of  his  works  is  by 
Morel,  Paris,  1612;  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1633,;  reprinted,  1640. 

Synnhda,  also  Symtas  (va  Svmi5a:  2e>'va3t^r, 
SyiuMutensis : prob.  ^^^Soor-A'aro-//ilMr,  Ru.),  a 
city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  at  first  incou- 
•iderable,  but  afterwairis  a place  of  much  import- 
ance, and,  from  the  time  of  Clonatantine,  the  capital 
of  Phrygia  Salutaria  It  stood  in  a fruitful  plain, 
planted  with  olivet,  near  a mountain  from  which 
WAS  quarried  the  very  ceiebrated  Synnadic  marble, 
which  was  of  a beautiful  white,  with  red  veins 
and  spots  (SiewaSochr  Alfior,  Synnadicos  lapis, 
called  also  Doctmiiicos,  from  a still  nearer  pl^, 
Doennia). 

SjUpbax  king  of  the  Massaetylwrs, 

the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidiana.  Hit 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  conteniporaiy 
and  rival,  Masinissa.  Svphax  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Masinissa,  B.C.  203,  and  w'as  sent  by 
Scipio,  under  the  chai^  of  Laeliiis,  to  Rome. 
Polybius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives 
who  adorned  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  and  that  he 
died  in  confinement  sh^ly  after.  Livy,  on  tho 
contrary',  iMerts  that  he  w'as  saved  from  that 
ignominy  hy  a timely  death  at  Tibur,  whither  be 
had  been  transfeired  from  Alba. 

Byrdeo.  [Syracusam.] 

BjhPBcBaaa  {Xvpdiccvaui  or  2vpcUo<r<7tb,  loo. 
Sup^Rovooi,  also  XvfKUfoiwcu^  ^vpaaoiicn; : 2up«- 
xovcior,  3t*pa«r3<r(0(,  Syroous&nns ; ^Vracasa  in 
Italian,  Syruatm  m Englisit),  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populims  town  in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the 
$.  part  of  the  K.  const,  400  stadia  N.  of  the  pro- 
montory Plemmyrinm,  and  10  stadia  N.  E.  of  Uie 
mouth  of  the  river  Anapus,  near  the  lake  or  nuurshi 
called  •^yreseo  from  which  it  derived  ita 

name.  It  was  founded  b.  c.  734,  one  year  after 
the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  n colony  of  Corinthians 
and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Archias  the  Corinthian. 
The  town  was  originally  confined  to  tho  isbnd  Or- 
tygia  lying  immediately  ofi*  the  coast ; but  it  aftst^ 
wards  spread  over  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and 
at  tho  time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the 
elder  Dionysius  it  consisted  of  5 distinct  towns, 
each  Bunroimded  by  separate  w*a11s.  Some  writers 
indeed  describe  Syracute  as  consisting  of  4 towm, 
hut  this  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  Epipolae 
was  frequently  not  reckoned  a portion  of  the  city. 
These  5 towns  were,  L Ortygla  (’Opriryia),  fre- 
quently called  simply  the  lal^d  (Natfojor  Siitros\ 
an  island  of  an  oblung  shape,  about  2 miles  in  dr^ 
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CQinference,  lyinjf  betwcMi  the  Grent  Harbour  on 
the  W.  and  tlie  Littlo  Harbour  on  the  E.  It  wm, 
ai  has  been  already  remarked,  the  portion  of  the 
city  hr6t  built,  and  it  contained  the  citadel  or  Aero- 
polit,  Burrounded  by  double  walls,  which  Tiraoleon 
caused  to  be  destroyed.  In  this  island  also  was 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa.  It  was  ori- 
ginally separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow 
channel,  which  was  subsequently  filled  up  by  a 
causeway  ; but  this  causeway  must  at  a still  later 
time  have  been  swept  away,  since  we  6nd  in  the 
Roman  period  that  the  island  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  nieotis  of  a bridge.  — 2 Aohra- 
dtwis  occupied  originally  the  high 

ground  of  the  peninsula  N.  of  Ortygia,  and  was 
surrounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  sea.  The 
lower  ground  between  Achmdina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
first  not  included  in  the  fortiiications  of  either,  but 
was  employed  partly  for  religious  processions  and 
partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war  (415),  the  city  consisted  only  of 
the  2 paru  alrec^y  mentioned,  Ortygia  forming 
the  inner  and  Achradina  the  outer  city,  but  sepa- 
rated, as  Explained  above,  by  the  low*  ground  be- 
tween the  two.  — 3.  Tyche  (Tdxi?),  named  after 
the  temple  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated 
N.M^  of  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port 
called  Trogilus.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  city.  In  this  quarter  stood  the  gymnasium. 

4.  Heapdlis  (N# a nearly  S.  W.  of  Achra- 

dina, was  also,  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege  of 
Syracuse,  merely  a suburb  and  called  TenutXUtei, 
from  having  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated 
ground  of  Apollo  Temenites.  Neapolis  contained 
the  chief  theatre  of  Syracuse,  which  was  the  largest 
in  all  Sicily,  and  many  temples.  •**- 6.  Epipdlae  (of 
*£iriiroXcu ),  a space  of  ground  riling  above  the  3 
quarters  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis,  which 
gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it  rose  higher, 
until  it  ended  in  a small  conical  mound.  This 
rising  ground  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  was  thus  included  in  Sy- 
racuse, which  now  ^came  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  cities  of  the  ancient  w'orld.  The  highest 
point  of  Kpipolae  was  called  Ettrytlu$  (Eupui^Aoi), 
on  which  stood  the  fort  Lobdalum  (Adf^oAoe). 
After  Epipolae  bad  been  added  to  the  city,  the 
circumference  of  Syracuse  was  180  stadia  or  up- 
wards of  22  English  miles  ; and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
500,000  souls,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
^Syracuse  had  2 harbours.  The  Great  Harbour, 
still  called  Porto  Magi/tort^  is  a splendid  bay 
about  5 miles  in  circumferenoe  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmyriam.  * 
The  Small  Harbour,  also  called  Lacdiu  (AiUxior), 
lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  was  capa- 
dous  enough  to  receive  a large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war.  — There  were  several  stone  quarries  {lautu- 
taros)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Athenian  prisoners  were  conflned.  These  quarries 
were  partly  in  Achradina  on  the  descent  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  lower  level  towards  Ortygia, 
and  pa^y  in  Neapolis  under  the  S.  cliff  of  Epi- 
polae. From  them  was  taken  the  stone  of  which 
^e  dty  was  built.  On  one  side  of  these  qnarries 
the  remarkaUe  excavarion,  called  the  Ear  of 
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Dionysius,  in  which  it  U said  that  this  tyrant  con- 
hned  the  persons  whom  he  suspected,  and  lliat  he 
was  able  from  a little  apartment  above  to  overhear 
the  conversation  of  his  captives.  This  tale  how- 
ever is  clearly  an  invention.  — The  city  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  an  aqueduct,  which  w*as  con- 
structed by  QeJon  and  improved  by  Hieron.  It 
wn»  brought  through  Epipolae  and  Neapolis  to 
Achradina  and  Ortygia. — The  modem  city  of  Sy- 
raciue  is  confined  to  the  island.  The  remaining 
quarters  of  the  ancient  city  are  new  uninhabited, 
and  their  position  marked  only  by  a few'  ruins. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of  tlie 
great  theatre,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman 
period.  — The  government  of  Syracuse  was  origi- 
nally an  aristocracy  ; and  the  political  power  was 
in  toe  hands  of  the  landed  proprietors  called  Gco- 
mori  or  Oamori.  In  course  of  time  the  people, 
having  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expelled 
the  Qeomori  and  established  a demcaacy.  Bat 
this  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  Gelon 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force  of  arms  ; but 
on  hisapproacb  the  people  opened  the  gates  to  him, 
and  be  was  acknowledged  without  opposition 
tyrant  or  sovereign  ofSyncuse,  b.  c.  485.  Under 
his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Hieron,  Syracuse 
was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Hieron  died  in  467,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Thrasybulos : but  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a revolt  among 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the 
establishment  of  a democratical  form  of  government. 
The  next  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Athe- 
nians, which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
great  Athenian  armament  in  413.  The  democracy 
continued  to  exist  in  Syracuse  till  406,  when  the 
elder  Dionysius  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city. 
ARer  a long  and  prosperous  reign  he  was  succeeded 
in  367  by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionyrius,  who  was 
finally  expriled  by  Tirooleon  in  343.  A republican 
form  of  government  was  again  established  ; but  it 
did  not  last  long  ; and  in  317  Syracuse  fell  under 
the  sway  of  Agatbocles.  This  tyrant  died  in  289 ; 
and  the  city  being  distracted  by  factions,  the  Syra- 
cusans voluntarily  conferred  the  supreme  power 
upon  Hieron  II.,  with  the  title  of  king,  in  270. 
Hieron  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Ro- 
mans ; but  on  his  death  in  216,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  92,  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded 
him,  espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.  A 
Roman  army  under  Marcellus  was  sent  against 
Syracuse  ; and  after  a siege  of  2 years,  during 
which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow-citisens  by 
the  construction  of  various  engines  of  war  [ Ahi  Hi- 
MBDBs],  the  city  was  token  by  Marcellus  in  *212. 
From  this  time  Syracuse  be<»me  a town  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

Sjrgil  (Si^gyis),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  through 
the  land  of  the  Maeotae  into  the  Palus  Maeotia. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Bj^xia  htA  (Siiplff  i3fdr),  **  the  Syrian  god- 
dess,’* a name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  or 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated  This  Astarte 
was  a Syrian  divinity,  resembling  in  many  points 
the  Greek  Aphrodite.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  latter  was  originally  the  Syrian  Astarte ; for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of  Aphru- 
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dite  came  from  the  East  to  Cyprui,  and  theoce 
was  carried  into  the  south  of  Greece. 

Sj^a  (d  ^vpioy  in  AramAean  Surja:  2vpos, 
Sfrus,  and  sometimes  IvpioSy  Syrius:  Soriitan, 
Arab.  EsJt-Sham,  i.  e.  the  land  on  tJte  Syria), 
a country  of  W.  Asia,  lying  along  the  E.  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt.  Ill  a wider  sense  the  word  was  used  for 
liie  whole  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  Tigris 
on  the  E.,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
on  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,  mid  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  S.;  the  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great  Se* 
mitic  (or  Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  included  in 
the  O.  T.  under  the  name  of  Aram.  This  region 
may  be  well  described  physically  as  the  great  tri- 
angular deprcMion  of  \V.  Asia  encircled  on  the  N. 
aud  N.E.  by  the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to 
the  S.E.,'or,  in  other  words,  by  the  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria;  and  sub- 
siding on  the  S.  and  W.  into  the  Mediteminean 
and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.  Even  a wider 
extent  than  this  is  often  given  to  ISyria,  so  as  to 
include  the  E.  piart  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys  and  the  Euxine.  The  people  were  of 
the  same  races,  and  those  of  the  N.  of  the  Taurus 
ifi  (^ppodocia  and  Pontus  are  called  White  Syrians 
(Le  uco&YRi]  in  contradistinction  to  the  people  of 
darker  complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  some- 
times even  called  Black  Syrians  (Svpoi  n4\ayts). 
Even  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  ordi- 
nary narrower  sense,  it  is  often  confounded  with 
Assyria,  which  only  differs  from  Syria  by  having 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  includes  2 dis- 
tricts which  are  often  considered  as  not  belonging 
to  it,  namely,  Phosnicb  and  Pai.sstinb,  and  a 3rd 
which  is  likewise  often  conudered  separate,  namely, 
CosLBifTRU ; but  this  last  is  gener^y  rc^oned  a 
part  of  Syria.  In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the  S.) 
by  M.  Hermon,  at  the  S.  end  of  Antilibanus, 
which  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  the  range  of 
Libanus,  dividing  it  from  Phoenice,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  by  M.  Amanus,  which  divided  it 
from  Cilicha;  on  the  N.  (where  it  bordered  on 
Cappadocia)  by  the  main  chain  of  M.  Tanrus, 
almost  ex.ictly  along  the  parallel  of  N.  lat, 
and  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below  Juliopolis, 
and  considerably  above  Samosata  : hence  the  Eu- 
phrates forms  the  E.  boundary,  dividing  Syria,  first 
from  a very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  and  then 
from  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond  the  36th 
parallel  of  N.  laL,  whence  the  S.E.  and  S.  boun- 
daries, towards  Babylonia  and  Arabia,  in  the 
Great  Desert,  are  exceedingly  indefinite.  [Comp. 
Arabia.]  The  W.  part  of  the  S.  boundary  ran 
just  below  Damascus,  being  formed  by  the  high- 
lands of  Trachonitis.  The  W.  part  of  the  country 
was  intersected  by  a series  of  mountains,  running 
S.  from  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  of  Am.vnus, 
PiSRiA,  Casius,  Bargt/.us  and  Liba.suh,  and 
Antilibanus  ; and  the  N.  part,  between  the 
Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  was  also  mountainous. 
The  chief  river  of  Syria  was  the  Orontbs,  and 
the  smaller  rivers  Chalus  and  Chhvsorrhoas 
were  also  of  importance.  The  valleys  among  the 
noontains  were  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part : 
even  the  E.,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  nume- 
rous and  more  extensive  spaces  capable  of  colti- 
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vatioD,  and  supported  great  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  <andy  R'astes. — 
In  the  earliest  historical  {>eriod,  Syria  contained  a 
number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Da- 
mascus was  the  most  powerful.  These  were  sub- 
dued by  David,  but  became  again  independent  nt 
the  end  of  Solomoirs  reign  ; from  which  lime  we 
find  the  kings  of  Damascus  sometimes  nt  war 
with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  them  .against  the  kings  of  Jud.ali,  till  the 
reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who, 
having  been  invited  by  Abaz,  king  of  Judab,  to 
assist  him  against  the  united  forces  of  Rezin,  king 
of  Syriii,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  Damascus 
and  probably  conquered  all  Syria,  about  icc,  740. 
Having  been  a j>art  snccessively  of  the  .Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Maccdoiii.in  empires,  it 
fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.c.  301),  to  the 
share  of  Seieucus  Nicator,  and  formed  a part  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  whose  history 
is  given  in  the  articles  Selkucus,  Antiuchus, 
Dksibtrius,  Ac.  In  this  partition,  however, 
Coelesyria  and  Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to 
Egypt,  and  the  possession  of  those  provinces  became 
the  great  source  of  contention  between  the  Pto- 
lemies and  the  Seleucids.  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  Panhians  on  the  £.,  and  the  uniuccessful  war 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on  the 
W.,  the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  \vas  overthrown  by  TTgranm, 
king  of  Armenia,  a c.  79.  Soon  afterwards,  w hen 
the  Romans  bod  conquered  Tigranes  as  well  as 
Mithridates,  Syria  was  quietly  addl'd  by  Pompey 
to  the  empire  of  the  republic  and  was  constituted  a 
province,  B.c.  64;  but  its  N.  district,  Commagbns, 
was  not  included  in  this  arrangement.  As  tlie  E. 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its  great 
desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly*  exposed  to  the 
irruptions  of  the  Parlhians,  and,  after  them,  of  the 
Persians ; but  if  long  remained  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  provinces.  The  attempt  of  Ze- 
nobia  to  make  it  the  seat  of  empire  is  noticed 
under  Palmyra  and  Zbnobia.-  While  the  Roman 
emperors  defended  tiiis  precious  possession  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  suc- 
cess, a new  danger  arose,  as  early  as  the  4th  century, 
from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Saracens;  and,  when  the 
rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the  Arabs  that 
great  religious  impulse  which  revolutionised  the 
E.  World,  Syria  was  the  first  great  conquest  that 
they  made  from  the  E.  empire,  a.  n.  632 — 638. 

• — In  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  Syria  was  regarded  as  consisting 
of  2 parts;  the  N.,  including  the  whole  country 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and 
the  S.,  consisting  of  Coelesyria  in  its  more  ex- 
tended sense.  The  former,  which  w*as  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (i|  Svpio,  Syria  Su- 
perior), was  divided  into  4 districts  or  tetrarchies, 
which  were  named  after  their  respective  capitals, 
Seleucis,  Antiochene,  I^aodicSne,  and  Apom^ne. 
Under  the  Romans  it  w*as  divided  into  10  districts, 
named  (mostly  after  their  capital  cities)  Commagfine, 
CyrrheslTcc,  Pierta,  Scleucii,  Cbalcidlce,  Chalybo- 
uitis,  Palmyrfine,  Apamfine,  CaisiOtis,  and  Laodi- 
c6ne  ; but  the  lavt  is  sometimes  included  under 
Cossiotis.  (See  the  several  articles.)  Constantino 
the  Great  separated  from  Syria  the  2 N.  districts, 
namely,  Commagene  and  Cyrrhestice,  and  erected 
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them  into  a distinct  prorincc,  called  Enphmtensis 
or  Euphratesia  ; and  the  rest  of  Syria  was  after- 
wards divided  by  Theodosios  II.  into  the  2 pro* 
Titices  of  Syria  Prima,  includincr  the  soa-c<si»l  and 
the  country  N.  of  Antioch,  and  having  that  city 
for  its  capital ; and  Syria  Secunda,  the  district 
nlomr  the  Orontes,  with  Apamen  for  its  capital ; 
the  E.  districts  no  lonj'T  formed  a part  of  Syria, 
but  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Persians. 

Syriae  Portae  (at  ^vplat  xvXat : Pass  of  /iriZarn), 
a most  important  pass  between  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Galf  of  Issns  on  the 
W.,  and  M.  Amanns  on  the  E,  Xenophon,  who 
called  the  pass  (or  rather  its  fortiheations’)  the 
<y'07iW«  (imi  qfSjm'fz^  dei»cril>e8  it  n»  3 stadia 
in  length  and  very  narrow,  vrith  walls  built  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian),  and  gates  in  the  walls  (.-fnahA.  4.). 
These  walls  and  gates  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 

Byri&naa  (2vfnat'6t),  a Greek  philosopher  of ! 
the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  a native  of  Alex-  ‘ 
andri.i,  and  studied  at  Athens  under  Platarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  ns  head  of  the  Neo-PJatonic 
school  in  the  early  part  of  tho  5th  century.  The 
most  distinguished  of  His  disciples  was  Proclns, 
who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
and  gave  directions  that  at  his  death  he  should  l>e 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syrianus.  Syrla- 
ntis  wrote  several  works,  some  of  whkh  are  ex* 
taut.  Of  these  the  most  valnablo  are  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 

syrinx,  an  Arcadian  nvmph,  who  being  pnr- 
sued  by  Pan,  fled  into  the  river  Ladnn,  and  at  her 
own  request  was  metamorphosed  into  a reed,  of 
which  Pan  then  made  his  flute. 

Syrinx  (2vpty(),  a great  and  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city  called,  in  the 
native  langtnge,  Zadrakarta. 

SJtos,  or  Syma  (2vpos.  called  Xvpiij  by  Homer, 
and  2i'fpa  by  a few  writers:  Xvoiot:  .S^ra),  an 
inland  in  the  Aegnean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cythmis.  It  is  described 
by  the  ancients  as  20  Roman  miles  in  circmafcrence,  ' 
and  ns  rich  in  pastures,  wine,  and  com.  It  con-  I 
tained  *2  towns,  one  on  the  E.  side,  and  one  on  ' 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  ; of  the  latter  there  are  ' 
still  remains  nenr  tho  modem  harbour  of  Afaria 
della  Graxia.  Tho  philosopher  Pberecj’des  was  a ■ 
native  of  Syros.  ! 

Byrtes,  gen.  *Idos  (ivpriv,  gen.  -tfot  and  -ewj,  ' 
Ion.  -tor),  the  Oiwk  name  for  each  of  the  2 great  | 
gulfs  in  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  is  ' 
derived  by  ancient  UTiters  from  (Tvpa?,  to  dratc^  [ 
with  reference  to  tho  quicksands  by  which,  in  the 
(jrfalCT  Syrtij  at  least,  ships  ^rCTe  liable  to  be 
awnllowed  up;  but  modem  scholars  generally  fwe- 
fer  the  derivation  from  the  Arabic  8crf=c  mndy  ; 

which  is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  the 
country  along  this  coast,  the  Rsmo  Svrtica  of 
the  ancients.  Roth  were  proverbially  dangerous, 
the  Greater  Syrtis  from  its  sandbanks  and  quick- 
sands, and  its  unbroken  exposure  to,  the  N.  winds, 
the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its  ex- 
posure to  the  N.  E.  winds,  and  the  consequent 
variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.  1.  Byrtis  Mi^or 
(d  u**)aAn  2tgTii : 0'u//qfSidm\  the  E.  of  the 
2,  is  a wido  and  deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Tri- 
poiifci  and  Cyrcuaica,  exactly  oppooite  to  the  Ionic 
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sea,  or  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Si«fily  and 
Peloponnesus.  Its  greatest  depth,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  about  no  geographical  miles;  its  width  is 
about  230  geographical  miles,  between  Crphalae 
Prom,  (pas  Kkarra)  on  the  \V.,  and  R>re«m 
Prom.  (Pas  Tcyomm)  on  the  E.  (Stralw  gives  ita 
width  as  1500*  stadia,  its  depth  1.500  to  1000, 
and  its  circuit  41M)0  to  5000).  The  Great  Ucsert 
comes  dnuTi  dose  to  its  shores,  forming  a sandy 
coflst  [SvRTirA  Hkgio].  The  terror  of  being 
driven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xxviL  17, 
‘'fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  Syrtts'')* 
and  the  dangers  of  a march  through  the  loose 
satid  on  its  shores,  sometimes  of  a burning  beat, 
and  eometimes  saturated  with  sen-water,  w'cre 
scarcely  K*m  formidable.  — Byrtis  Minor  (r|  funna 
2vprts ; ilttlf  of  Kkahs\  lies  in  the  S.  W.  angle 
of  the  graat  bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  Africa 
as  it  drops  down  to  the  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage,  and  then  l>ean  again  to  the  E. : 
in  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  E.  coast 
of  Zetigitann  and  Byxacena  (7«w)  and  the  N. 
coast  of  Tripolitana  (TVt^b')'  month  faces 
the  E.,  between  Caput  Vada  or  Bradiodes  Pmm. 
(Pas  Kapotuiiak)  on  the  N.,  and  the  island  called 
Meninx  or  I<otophagitis  («/er6«r5)  on  the  S.  la 
its  mouth,  near  the  N.  extremity,  lie  the  isiaiiiift 
of  C/crcina  and  Cerchiitis,  which  were  often  re- 
garded as  its  N.  extremity.  Its  dimensions  are 
differently  given,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
different  points  from  which  they  were  reckoned. 
The  Greek  geographers  give  the  width  as  (>00 
stadia  (80  geog.  miles),  and  the  circuit  l(Ki0 
stadia:  the  Homans  give  100  Roman  miles  for 
the  width,  and  300  for  the  circuit.  The  tnie 
width  (between  Pas  A’opoiKfiai  and  the  E.  jioint 
of  JeHfak)  is  about  SO  geog.  miles,  and  the  creat- 
; est  depth,  measured  W.-ward  from  the  Hoe  joining 
those  {MiinU,  is  abemt  65  geog.  miles.  In  IJerodo- 
tus,  the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a few  pamires, 
witbotit  any  distinction  between  the  Grentcr  and 
the  Less.  It  seems  most  probable  that  he 
means  to  denote  by  this  term  the  Greater  Syrtis, 
and  that  he  included  the  Lesser  in  the  lake  Tiu- 
TO>aR. 

Syrtlea  Reglo  (ij  St/grati? ; W.  part  of  TripoU\ 
the  special  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
.Africa  which  lay  between  the  2 Syrws,  from  the 
river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor, 
on  the  W.,  to  the  Philaenonun  Ame.  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  E.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  a very  narrow  strip  of  sand,  interspersed 
with  salt  marsiies,  between  tho  sea  and  a range 
of  mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert 
(Sahara)^  m*ith  only  here  and  there  a few  spots 
capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the  river 
Cinyps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tril>ef,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophagl,  Macae.  Ptylli, 
and  Ka.«amones;  and  several  Kg^-ptian  and  Piioe- 
nician  colonies  were  settled  on  the  coa^t  at  on 
early  period.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene  disputed 
with  the  Carthaginians  the  poB4ossion  of  this  dis- 
trict until  it  was  secured  to  C^orthage  by  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  PiiiL.^RVl.  Under  the  H«>n>ar:s 
it  formed  n part  of  the  province  of  Africa.  It  was 
often  called  TiipoUtana,  from  iU  3 chief  cilwA, 
Auroto.nvm,  Ora,  and  Lkptis  Magna;  and 
this  l>ecaine  its  usual  name  under  the  later  empire, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  time  in 
tbe  modem  name  of  the  RegeiKy  of 
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Sjrus,  a slare  brought  to  Rome  lome  years  ' 
before  the  dowufal  of  the  republic,  ami  dt  signated, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  from  tlie  country  of 
bis  birth,  lie  attracted  attention  while  yet  a ' 
youth,  by  his  accomplishment  and  wit,  wtu  iUKnu<  I 
milled  by  his  master,  who  proluibly  belonged  to  i 
the  Clodia  gens,  assumed  the  name  of  PuUiusy  | 
from  hit  patron,  and  soon  became  hiuhly  crle>  i 
bmted  as  a mimogmpher.  lie  may  be  s:tid  to  ^ 
have  tlnuriihed  B.C.  45.  His  mimes  wcr«^  com-  , 
roitted  to  writing,  and  cztotui^cly  circulated  at  j 
an  early  period  ; oiul  a coUcciiim  of  pitliy  moral  < 
sayings  extracted  from  bis  w*orks  appears  to  have  ; 
been  list'd  ns  a schoo1-b(X>k  in  the  boyhood  of  i 
Sl  Jerome.  A compilation  of  this  description.  | 
extending  to  upwards  of  loOO  lines  in  iambic  and  ' 
trochaic  measure;*,  ever}'  ap**phihefim  being  com- 
prised in  a single  line,  aad  the  whole  ranged  alpha- 
betically* according  to  the  initial  ]i*tter  of  the  hr»t 
w<^d  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the  title  PublU 
St/ri  Sentrntiae,  These  proverbs  have  been  drawn  | 
from  various  sources,  and  arc  evidently  the  work 
of  many  diderent  bauds ; but  a considerable  | 
nunil>er  m.ny  be  ascribed  to  Syrus  and  his  con- ' 
tetnporaries.  The  best  editions  of  the  >S<‘utenUtu 
are  by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat.  17UJ»,  17-7  ; by 
Oreili.  Lips.lb’22;  and  by  Bothe,  in  his /V/orvoi 
Latin.  .Sctnicomm  Fi'xiffmenUiy  Lips,  11134. 

Sytbaa  (Setlas),  a river  on  the  frontiers  of 
Achaia  and  SicyonuL 
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Tabae  (Tdffoi ; XaffTp'o'y).  L(7an*),  a small 
inland  town  of  Sicily.  (iAitexu),  a city  of 
Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia.  ••  8.  A city  of 
Perais.  in  the  district  of  Paraetacenc,  on  the  road 
from  Kcbatana  to  Persepolis. 

Thbernoe.  [Trss  TaBiRNAK.] 

T&baniua  (ro^Mmo),  a mountain  belonging 
half  to  Campania  and  half  to  S;uiu3iiun.  lu  S. 
side  was  very  fertile,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
olive  grounds.  It  shat  in  the  Caudine  pass  on  its 
&.  side. 

Tieipe  (Taadmj:  KhaUy  large  Uu.),  a city  of  j 
N.  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Sj  rtica,  at  the  iimenuost 
angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  w'hich  the  motlern 
town  gives  its  name.  Under  the  Romani,  it  at 
fim  bidonged  to  Byzocena,  but  it  was  afterwards 
raised  to  a colony  and  made  the  VV.  town  of 
Tripolitan.0.  It  hod  an  indilTerent  harbour.  A 
,little  to  the  W.  was  the  bathing  place,  called,  > 
from  its  warm  mineral  springs.  Aquae  Tacipitauac  ' 
(AV  H<jmtHat-ti-KI»tdis).  j 

Tacfarinaa,  a Ntimidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, had  oridnally  served  among  the  unxiliora* 
troops  in  the  Roman  army,  hut  lie  deserUnl  ; and,  ! 
having  collected  a body  of  freebooters,  lie  became  at  j 
length  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Musulamii. 
a ptjwerful  fieoplc  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  bor-  { 
dcring  on  Mauretania.  Fur  scmie  ye.ors  he  defied  i 
the  Itnnian  arms,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and  I 
slain  in  l^atUe  by  Dnlahella,  a.  d.  24.  | 

Taebompto  Tacompsos,  PUn.,  I 

and  Mcroxo^^cs,  Piol.),  afL  Contraps^ois,  a city  | 
m the  DndtKoschoenus,  that  is,  the  ^>art  of  Aethi-  . 
opia  immediately  above  Eu'vpt,  built  on  an  island  < 
(/>rtir7)  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  a little  i 
above  Pselcis,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  bank,  j 
[PsEtcis.J  i 


TachOB  (Tax«t),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Acoris,  and  nuiintaincd  the  indejMiidence  of  hit 
country  fur  a short  lime  during  tlie  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artoxerxes  II.  He  inviti^  Ch.vbriaa, 
the  Athenian,  to  take  the  coininnnd  of  his  fleet, 
and  .Agi'silaus  to  undertake  the  supreme  command 
of  ail  his  forces.  Both  Chahruis  and  Asesilaus 
came  to  Egypt ; but  the  latter  was  much  aggrieved 
in  having  only  the  command  of  the  mercenaries 
cntnisleii  to  him.  Accordingly,  when  Nechii.abis 
laid  chiim  to  the  Egyptian  craw'ii,Agei»ilausUo.Heried 
Tnchos,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  N’ectaimbis,  who 
thus  became  king  of  Egypt,  n.  c.  3(11. 

T&cltas.  L C.  ComellQB,  the  historian.  The 
time  and  place  of  hU  birth  are  unknow'n.  He  was  a 
little  older  ih;in  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  bom 
A.  o.  6 1 . His  hither  was  probably  Comcliui  Tacitus, 
a Roman  rques,  who  is  mention^  a-s  a procurator  in 
Gallia  Belgica,and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first 
promoted  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  he  re- 
ceived other  favours  from  his  sous  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian.  lu  7B  he  married  the  daughter  of  C.  Julius 
Agricola,  to  w’hom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  the 
preceding  year,  while  Agricola  was  consul  In  the 
reign  of  Homitian,  and  in  88,  Tacitus  was  praetor, 
and  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  qulndecemviri  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Soctihu^  which  were  cele- 
brated in  that  year.  Agricola  died  at  Rome  in 
93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daughter  of  Agri- 
cola  W':is  then  with  him.  It  is  not  known  where 
Tacitus  was  during  the  last  iliiess  of  Agrirola.  lu 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  97,  Tacitus  was  appointed  con- 
sul suffectus,  in  the  place  of  T.  Virginius  Rufus, 
who  had  died  in  that  year,  and  whose  funeral 
oration  he  delivered.  We  know  that  Tacitus  had 
attained  oratorical  distinction  when  the  younger 
Pliny  was  commencing  his  career,  lie  and  Tacitus 
were  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  of  Marius,  {voconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  intimate  friends. 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  there'are 
1 1 letters  addressed  to  Tacitns,  The  time  of  the 
di*ath  of  Tacitus  is  unknown,  bat  he  appears  to 
have  survived  Trajan,  who  died  117.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  any  children  of  his,  lliough  tlie  cm}>eror 
Tacitus  claimed  a descent  from  the  historian,  and 
ordered  his  w-orks  to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  li- 
braries. The  following  are  tiic  extant  w orks  of 
Tacitus : 1 . Viia  A^ricoiae,  the  life  of  Agricola, 
which  was  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  96, 
at  we  may  probably  conclude  from  the  introduction, 
which  was  certainly  written  after  Trajan's  acces- 
sion. This  life  is  justly  admired  aa  a specimen  of 
biography.  It  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  nun  and  an  able  commander  and  adminis- 
trator, by  an  atTcctionate  son-in-law',  who  has  por- 
trayed in  bis  peculiar  manner  mid  with  nuiny 
masterly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Romans.  2.  Ilisloriae^  which 
were  written  after  the  de.ith  of  Nerva,  98,  and 
before  the  Amiales,  They  comprehended  the  pe- 
riod from  the  second  consulship  of  GalUa,  6.8,  to 
the  deaili  of  Domitian,  96,  and  the  author  designed 
to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  The  6rst  4 
hooks  alone  are  extant  in  a complete  form,  luid  they 
comprehend  only  the  events  of  al)out  one  year. 
The  5th  book  is  imperfect,  ami  goes  no  further  than 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  JeniAolem  by 
Titus,  and  the  w'ar  of  CivUis  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Histories  there 
were,  but  it  must  have  been  a large  w’ork,  if  it  was 
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nil  writtf'n  on  the  same  scale  os  the  first  5 books. 

— 3.  which  commence  with  the  death  of 

Angiutus,  14,  and  comprise  the  period  to  the  death 
of  Nero,  60,  a space  of  54  years.  Tlie  prCiater 
part  of  the  5th  book  is  lost ; and  also  the  7th,  0th, 
9th,  10th,  the  beginning  of  the  11th,  and  the  end 
of  the  I6th,  which  ii  the  last  book.  These  lost 
parts  comprised  the  whole  of  Caligula's  reign,  the 
first  5 years  of  Claudius  and  the  *2  last  of  Nero. 

— 4.  De  Morihus  fi  Populis  Germania^y  a treatise 
describing  the  Germanic  nations.  1 1 is  of  no  value, 
as  a geographical  description ; the  first  few*  chap- 
ters conmiii  08  much  of  the  geography  of  Germany 
as  Tacitus  knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  political  institutions,  the  religion,  and 
the  habits,  of  the  various  tribes  included  under  the 
denomination  of  GemianL  The  value  of  the  iu< 
formation  contained  in  this  tn-atise  has  often  been 
diKussed,  and  its  credibility  attacked  ; but  we  may 
estimate  its  true  character  by  ob«>erving  the  pn> 
cision  of  the  writer  as  to  those  Germans  who  w'ere 
best  known  to  the  Homans  from  being  near  the 
Ttbine.  That  the  hearsay  accounts  of  more  remote 
tribes  must  partake  of  the  defects  of  all  such  evi- 
dence, is  obvious ; and  wc  cannot  easily  tell  whether 
Tacitus  embellished  thatw-hich  he  heard  obscurely 
told.  But  to  consider  the  Genrinny  as  a fiction, 
is  one  of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  re- 
corded, not  refuted. — 5.  Dialotfu$  de  OrutoribuM. 
If  this  dialogue  is  the  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  pro- 
bably is,  it  must  be  his  earliest  work,  for  it  was 
written  ill  the  6th  year  of  Vespasian  (c.  17).  The 
style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals,  more 
diffuse,  lees  condensed ; but  there  is  no  obvious 
difference  between  the  style  of  this  Dialogue 
and  the  Histories,  nothing  so  striking  os  to  make 
us  contend  for  a different  authorship.  Besides 
this,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  works  of  the  same 
anthor  which  are  written  at  different  times  to  vary 
greatly  in  style,  especially  if  they  treat  of  different 
matters.  The  old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  to 
Tacitus.  — The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a 
mature  age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  several 
years.  There  seems  no  peculiar  propriety  in  giving 
the  name  of  Annoltz  to  this  work,  simply  because 
the  events  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  time.  The 
work  of  Livy  may  just  os  well  be  called  Annals. 
In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  the  Princeps  or  Emperor 
is  the  centre  about  which  events  arc  grouped.  Yet 
the  most  important  public  events,  both  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  are  not  omitted,  though  cverj*  thing 
is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial power.  The  Histories,  which  were  w'rilten 
before  the  .Annals  arc  in  a more  diffuse  style,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  extant  p«irt  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Annals.  Tacitus  wrote  the  Histories 
as  a contemporary ; the  Annals  as  not  a contem- 
porary. They  are  two  distinct  works,  not  parts  of 
one;  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  different 
proportions  of  the  two  works  : the  first  4 books  of 
the  Histories  comprise  about  a year,  and  the  first 
4 books  of  the  Annals  comprise  14  years.  The 
moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  impressed  upon  bis 
works;  the  consciousness  of  a love  of  truth,  of  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose.  His  great  power  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insight  into  the 
motives  of  human  conduct ; and  he  found  materials 
fur  this  study  in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and 

Mrticularly  Tiberius,  thearch-hypocrite,  and  perhaps 
half  madnMui.  Hia  Annals  are  filled  with  drama- 
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tic  scenes  and  striking  catastrophes.  He  laboured 
to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  gn-ai  per- 
soimgcs  on  the  sta^c;  but  as  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  we  learn  little  from  Tacitus.  — The  style  of 
Tacitus  is  peculiar,  though  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  ^llust  In  the  Annals  it  is  concise, 
vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  meaning ; laboured, 
but  elaborated  with  art,  and  stripped  of  every 
superfluity.  A single  word  sometimes  gives  effect 
to  a sentence,  and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  U 
missed,  the  sense  of  the  wTitcr  is  not  reached. 
Such  a work  is  probably  the  result  of  many  tran» 
scriptions  by  the  author.  In  the  Annals  Tacitus 
is  generally  brief  and  rapid  in  bis  sketches  ; but  he 
is  sometimes  minute,  and  almost  tedious,  when  he 
comes  to  work  out  a dramatic  scene.  Nor  does  he 
altogether  neglect  his  rhetorical  art  when  he  has 
an  opportunity  fur  displaying  iu  The  condensed 
style  of  Tacitus  sometinio«  makes  him  obscure,  but 
it  is  a kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dispelled  by  cireful 
reading.  Yet  a man  must  read  carefully  and 
often,  in  order  to  understand  him  ; and  w*e  cannot 
suppose  that  Tacitus  was  ever  a popular  writer. 
His  real  admirers  will  perhaps  always  be  few  ; his 
readers  fewer  still.  The  best  editions  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Tacitus  are  by  Oberlin,  Lips.  lltOI, 
,2  volt.  8vo.  ; 'by  Bekker,  Lips,  1831,  2 vols. 
8to.;  and  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1846  and  1848, 
2 vols.  8vo.«»2.  M.  Claudius,  Roman  emperor  from 
the  25th  September,  a.  d.  275,  until  April,  a.  d. 
276.  He  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after 
the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  army  having  requested 
the  senate  to  nominate  a successor  to  the  imperial 
throne.  Tacitus  wtis  at  the  t^e  70  years  of  age, 
and  w'as  with  difficulty  persu.*ided  toaccept  thepur- 

{ile.  The  high  character  w'hich  he  bad  borne  before 
lis  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  amply  sustained 
during  his  brief  reign.  He  endeavoured  to  repress 
the  luxuiy'and  licentiousness  of  the  age  by  v'orious 
sumptuary  laws,  uiid  he  himself  set  an  example  to 
all  around,  by  the  abstemiousness,  simplicity,  and 
frugality  of  his  own  habits.  The  only  military 
achievement  of  this  reign  was  the  defeat  and 
expulsion  from  Asia  Minor  of  a party  of  Oolbs,  who 
had  carried  tlieir  devastation  across  the  peninsula 
to  the  confines  of  Cilicia.  He  died  either  at  Tarsus 
or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  276. 

Toenkrum  (Tafropos' : C.  A/afiipan),  a promon- 
tory in  Laconics,  forming  the  S.-ly  point  of  tho 
Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a celebrated  temple 
of  Poseidon,  possessing  an  inviolable  asylum. 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  the  harbour  of 
Achilleus  w*a8  a town  also  called  Taenarom  or 
Taeuarus,  and  at  a later  time  Caanepdlia.  It  was 
sittmie<l  40  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Taenarus,  a son  of  Zeus,  or  Icarius  or  Hiatus.  Ou 
this  promontory  was  a care,  through  which  Her- 
cules is  said  to  hare  dragged  Cerberus  to  the 
upper  world.  Here  also  w*as  a statue  of  Arion 
sealed  on  a dolphin,  since  he  is  said  to  have  lojided 
at  this  spot  after  his  miraculous  preservation  by  a 
dolphin.  In  the  time  of  the  Homans  there  were 
ceh-hrated  marble  quarries  on  the  j^'oroonlory. 

Tagae  (To*ycu  : Damfghan  ?),  a city  mentiotiod 
by  Polybius  as  in  Panhia,  on  the  border  towards 
liyreania,  ap|iarenily  the  same  place  which  Strabo 
calls  Tape  (TdiTTj)  and  reckons  to  Hyrcania. 

Tagute  (TbptV/,  Hu.),  an  inland  town  of  Nu- 
midia,  on  a tributary  of  the  Bogradas,  remarkable 
u the  birthplace  of  St  Augustine. 
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• Mg*.  fi  mytteriou*  Etniscan  boitij?,  who  is 
described  as  a boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man. 
Once  when  an  Etntscan,  of  the  name  of  Tarchoiu 
was  ploufthin^  in  the  neighlnmrhood  of  Tarquinii, 
there  suddenly  rose  out  of  the  ground  Tages,  the 
son  of  a Genius  Jovialis,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter. 
When  Tages  addressed  Tarchon,  the  latter  shrieked 
with  fear,  whereupon  other  Etruscans  hastened  to 
him,  and  in  a short  time  all  the  people  of  Etruria 
were  assembled  around  him.  Tages  now  inslntcted 
them  in  the  art  of  the  h.'irutpices,  and  died  imme- 
diately after.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  his  instnictions,  afterwards  wrote 
down  all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the  books  of 
Tages,  which, according  to  some,  were  12  in  number. 

Ttgiu  (Spanish  Portuguese  English 

one  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Spain,  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  Celliberians,  lx.’twcen  the  moun- 
tains Orospeda  and  ldiil>eda,  and.  after  flowing  in 
a W.-lj  direction,  falling  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tagus  exceeds  550  English 
miles.  At  its  mouth  stood  Olisippo  {Lishon). 
The  ancient  writers  relate  tb.it  much  gold  sand 
and  precious  stone  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

T&IabrIga.  a town  in  Lusitania,  between  Ae- 
minium  and  Lagohriga. 

T&lasslof  nr  Talaaaefl.  [Tif.u.ARsit'a.] 

Talaura  (r^  TdAai/ga:  T'arXAo/?).  a fortress 
in  Pontus,  used  by  Mithridnles  the  Orc.it  as  a 
residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  bo  identical 
with  ffnxiura. 

T&lioB  (TcUoof),  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to  Lysimacho 
(Eurynome,  or  Lysianaasa),  and  was  father  of 
Adrastus,  Parthenopaeos,  Pronax,  Mecisteus,  Aris- 
toniachua,  and  Eripbyle,  Ho  occurs  among  the 
Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  waa  shown  at  Argos.  The 
patronymic  Taldkmde$  (ToXatot'iSqr)  is  given  to 
bis  sons.  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Talmii  (A^f-Ao/d&sAeA,  Ru.),  a city  of  tbe  Dode- 
caschoenus,  that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  imme* 
diatcly  Above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bimk  of  the 
Nile.  8.  of  Taphis,  and  N.  of  Tutzis.  Its  ruins 
consist  of  an  ancient  rock-hcwn  temple,  with 
splendid  sculptures,  and  of  a later  temple  of  the 
Roman  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
modern  village.  There  was  a place  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  called  Contra  Talmis. 

Taloa,  Javentiiis.  [Thalna.] 

Talos  (TeiXotfv).  1.  8on  of  Perdix,  the  sister  of 
Daedalus.  For  details  sec  Pbhdix.  — S.  A man 
of  brass,  the  work  of  Hephaestus.  This  wonderful 
being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Zeus  or  Hephaestus, 
and  watched  the  island  of  Crete  by  w*alking  round 
the  island  thrice  evcri'  day.  Whenever  he  saw 
strangers  approaching,  he  made  himself  red  hot  in 
Are,  and  then  embraced  the  strangers  when  they 
landed. 

Talth]^blaa  (ToAfliJtfios),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a.  hero 
at  Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacritices  also  were 
offer^  to  him. 

Tam&ra.  1.  Or  Tam&ria  (Tam^re),  a small 
river  in  llispania  Tarraconengis.  on  the  coast  of 
Gallaecia,  tailing  into  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Minius  and  the  Prom.  Nerium.  ■— 2.  (Tamer/o/i 
near  Plymouth),  a town  of  the  Dnmnonii  in  the 
S.  of  Britain,  at  (he  mouth  of  the  Tamanis. 

Tamarlci,  a people  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  river 
Tamara. 

Tamiris,  [Tamara.] 
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Tam&nif  (7«inmr),  a river  in  the  S.  of  Britain. 

I Tamasaua  or  Tam&sns  (To^ia'icrdr,  Tdi(a<ror : 

Ta,ua(riTTf?,  Ta/xdiriiir),  probably  the  same  .is  the 
Homeric  Temila^  (TsusVtj),  a town  in  the  middle 
of  Cypnis,  N.  \y.  of  Olympus,  and  29  miles  8.  M 
of  Solo^,  on  the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Tre- 
raithus.  was  situated  in  a fertile  country  ami  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  copfwr  mines. 
Near  it  was  a celebrated  plain  (o//er  Tamasiu»\ 
sacred  to  Venus.  (Ov.  ^^eL  x.  644.) 

Tambrax  (Tdu^pa^),  a great  city  of  Hyrcania. 
on  the  X.  side  of  Ml  Coronus,  mentioned  by  Po- 
lybius. It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  which  8trabo 
calls  TaXa€p6K7j. 

TameaU  or  TamSta  ( TTiawea),  a river  in  Britain 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast,  on  which 
stood  Londiniiini.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at 
the  distance  of  80  Roman  miles  from  the  sea, 
probably  at  Cowey  Stakes,  near  Oatlands  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Wey.  There  have  been  found 
in  modem  times  in  the  ford  of  the  river  at  this 
spot  large  slakes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  l>een 
the  same  as  w*erc  Axed  in  the  water  by  Cassi- 
vellaunus.  when  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  crossing  the  river. 

Tamna  (Tdiui'a),  a very  great  city  in  the  S.W. 
of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capital  of  the  Cataliani.  It 
maintained  a caravan  traffic,  in  spices  and  other 
products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaso,  from  which  its 
distance  tvas  reckoned  1436  Homan  miles. 

Tamdc  (Tofu^T),  a native  of  Memphis  in  F.^ypl, 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia  under  Tissa- 
phemet.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cynis  ; upon  whose  death, 
he  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  ho{H*d  to  And  reAige 
with  Psammetichus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  an 
oblintion.  Psammetichus,  however,  put  him  to 
death,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  his  money 
and  ships. 

Tantphlliis  or  Tampllat,  Baablas.  1.  Cn., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c,  204  ; praetor  1 99,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  tlic  Insubriniis  ; and  consul 
182,  when  he  fought  against  the  Ligurians  with 
success. — 2.  X.,  brother  of  the  last,  was  praetor 
192,  and  seized  in  Greece  both  in  this  year  and  the 
following,  in  the  war  against  Antiochiis.  In  181 
he  w’as  consul,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians. 

TamjhlM  (Tofiuyai),  a town  in  Euboea,  on  Mt. 
Cotylaeiiro,  in  the  territory  of  Eretria,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ad- 
metus.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Phocion  gained 
a celebrated  victory  over  Callias  of  Cbalcis,  b.  c. 
354. 

Tamyr&ca.  a town  and  promontor}*  of  Knropoao 
Sarmntm  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Sinus 
Carciiiites,  which  was  also  called  from  this  tow'n 
Sinus  Tamyraces. 

Tamyru  or  Daxndras  (ToftugaT,  AafioOpar ; 
Doroar.  or  Nithr-d-Kaiii\  a little  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  on  Ml  Lihamis,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediteminemi  about  half  way  between  Sidon  and 
Borylus. 

Tan&^r  (Aeyro),  a river  of  Lucania,  rising  in 
the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  in  a N.E.-ly 
direction,  loses  itself  under  the  earth  near  PoHa 
for  a space  of  about  2 miles,  and  Anally  falls  into 
the  Silarus  near  Forum  Popilii. 

Tanagra  (Tcu'oypa : ToraygaTot:  Grimndhaor 
(!rimala\  a cclcl)rai«*d  town  of  Boeotia.  sitimted 
on  a steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
13  stadia  from  Oropus,  and  200  stadui  from  Pla- 
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taene.  in  the  district  Taiiagraea,  which  wa*  also 
called  Pocmandrui.  T.-utagm  was  siippoaed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Homeric  Graea.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  hare  been  the 
Gephyraei,  who  came  with  Cadmus  from  Phoe- 
nicia ; but  it  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Aeolian  lioeotiaiis.  It  was  a place  of  con* 
siderable  commercial  importance,  and  was  cele* 
brated,  among  other  things,  for  its  breed  of  lighting 
cocks.  At  a later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Boeotian 
confederacy.  Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians;  and  m^r  it  the  Athenians  sustained  a 
celebrated  defeat,  li.  c.  -lA". 

TanMs  (TcU'cu'r).  L (/>on,  L e.  Uu/cr).  a great 
riror,  which  rises  in  the  N.  of  jiarroatia  Europiiea 
(al)out  the  centre  of  Russia),  and  flows  to  the  S.  K. 
till  it  comes  near  the  Vol<ta,  when  it  turns  to  tlie 
y.W.,  and  falls  into  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Palus 
Maeolis  f/' J^oe)  by  2 principal  mouths  and 
scTeral  smaller  ones.  It  \riu  usually  considered 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributiry  was  the  Hyi^is  or  Syrgis  (prob. 
Zionefs).  — - 2.  (Hu,  near  KasM^chei),  a city  of 
Samiatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  S.  mouth 
of  the  TanaH,  at  a little  distance  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  by  a colony  from  Miletus,  and  be- 
came a very  flourishing  emporium.  It  reduced  to 
subjection  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but 
in  its  mm  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bos* 
poms.  It  was  destroyed  by  Poiemon  on  account 
of  an  oUt  mptod  revolt,  and,  though  afterwards 
restored,  it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

Tin&qiul.  [Tauquinivs.] 

Tanatom  (Tanctanus : 7aJM'/o),  a towm  of  the 
Boil  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Mutina  and 
Parma. 

T&xiis  (Toj'iy : 0.  T.  Zoaii : XovtTTjy : 

Ru.),  a very  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  arm 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Tonitic, 
ami  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  great  lake  between 
this  and  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  also  called,  after  the  city,  Tanis  {LaU  (*f 
MenziUck).  It  \vns  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lower 
Kgypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  rt^ideuce  of  the  court 
in  the  lime  of  Afoscs.  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
tlie  Tanites  Nomos. 

Taat&lui  (Tdj'ToAos).  1.  Son  of  Zens  and 
Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  some  Euryanassa, 
by  others  Taygete  or  Dione,  and  by  others  Clytiu 
or  Enpryto.  He  was  the  father  of  Peiops,  Broteas, 
and  Niobe.  All  traditions  agree  in  stating  that 
he  was  a wealthy  king,  but  while  some  call  him 
king  of  Lydia,  others  describe  him  na  kuig  of 
Argos  or  (Jorinth.  7'antalus  is  particularly  cele- 
brated in  ancient  story  for  the  terrible  puni-hment 
inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death  in  the  lower 
world,  the  causes  of  which  are  ditferently  stated 
by  the  ancient  authors.  According  to  the  common 
account  Zeus  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  codt- 
municated  bis  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tantalus 
divulged  the  secrets  thus  intrusted  to  him  ; and 
he  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being 
afflicted  with  a raging  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  tho  midst  of  a lake,  the  waters  of 
which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  os  he  at- 
tempted to  drink  them.  Over  his  head,  moreover, 
huug  bram-hes  of  fruit,  which  receded  in  like 
manner  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  reach 
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them.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  w*as  suspesded 
over  his  head  a huge  rock  ever  threatening  to 
crush  him.  Another  tradition  relates  that,  wishing 
to  test  the  go»is,  he  cut  his  son  Peiops  in  pieces, 
boiled  them  and  set  them  before  tlie  gods  at  a 
n'post.  A third  account  states  that  Tantaloa 
stole  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the 
gods  and  gave  them  to  his  friends ; and  a fourth 
lastly  relates  the  foUowiog  st<»y*.  Rhea  caused 
the  infant  Zeus  and  his  nurse  to  be  guarded  in 
Crete  by  a gulden  dog,  whom  Zeus  afterwards 
appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in  Crete.  Pan- 
dareus  stole  this  dog,  and,  cariying  him  to  Monst 
Sipyliu  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to  Tantalus  to  take 
care  of.  But  when  Pandareus  demanded  the  dog 
back,  TanUiliis  took  on  that  be  had  never 
received  it.  Zeus  thereupon  changed  Pandareos 
into  a stone,  and  threw  Tantalus  down  from 
Mount  Sipylus.  (Jthers  again  relate  that  Hermes 
demanded  the  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  that  the 
peijury  was  committed  before  Hermes.  Zeus 
buried  Tantalus  under  Mount  Sipylus  as  a punish* 
meat ; and  there  his  tomb  was  shown  in  later 
times.  The  punishment  of  Tantalus  was  proverbial 
iu  ancient  times,  and  from  it  the  English  language 
has  borrowed  the  verb  **  to  tantalise,"  that  is,  to 
hold  oat  holies  or  prospects  w'hich  cannot  be 
realised.  — Tlie  patronymic  Tantalides  is  fre- 
quently g^ven  to  the  descendants  of  Tantalus. 
Hence  we  find  not  only  his  son  Peiops,  but  also 
Atreus,  Thyestes,  Agamemnon,  Menclius,  and 
Orestes  called  by  this  name. •*•2.  Son  of  Thy- 
estos,  who  was  killed  by  Atreus.  Others  call 
him  a son  of  Broteas.  He  was  married  to  Cly- 
taemiicstra  before  Agamemnon,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  bare  been  killed  by  Agamemnon.  »S.  Son 
of  Amphiou  and  Niobe. 

Tanas  or  Tanaiu  t^Tdvor  or  : A'am'),  a 

river  in  the  district  of  Thyreatis  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  Mt.  Pamon,  and  falling 
into  the  Tbj-reatic  gul^  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Aigolis  and  CVnuria. 

Tadoe  (TodiCTj : DttTuler-Heujhi)^  a city  <m  the 
coast  of  Persia,  n«ir  the  mouth  of  the  river  Granis, 
used  occasionally  as  a royal  residence.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  TaoKi]ri\. 

Xadchi  (Tdo;^oi),  a people  of  I’ontus,  on  the 
boniers  of  Armenia,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anaiofis, 

Taps.  [Tagai.] 

Taphlaa  IiuiUae,  a number  of  small  islands  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  lying  lietween  the  coasts  of  Leu- 
cad  ia  and  Acanumia.  They  were  also  called  tba 
islands  of  the  Teleboa<\  and  their  inhabitants  were 
m like  manner  named  Taphii  (Td<pioi)  or  Tel^ 
b5aa  (TirAc^dcu).  The  laigest  of  these  islands  is 
called  Taphiu  (Td^s)  by  Homer,  but  Taphifts 
(To^ioPs)  orTaphiasa  (Ta*piowra)  by  later  writers. 
They  arc  mentioned  in  Homer  as  the  haunts  of 
notorious  pirates,  and  are  celebrated  in  mythology 
on  account  of  the  war  carried  on  between  them 
and  Electf^'on,  king  of  Mycenae. 

Taphiasaoi  : Macrivora  and  i?i- 

/Ami),  a moontain  in  Aetolia  and  Locris,  properiy 
only  a S.  ^V^  continuation  of  Mts.  Oeta  .vud  Conii. 

Taphifl(/ci/io,Ru.),Bcityof  the  Doducaschocnos, 
that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  immediately 
above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
S.  of  Tzilris,  and  N.  of  Tnlmis.  It  is  also  called 
To0ts  and  Flavlj.  Tliere  was  a towm  on  the  oppo- 
site bonk,  called  Contra  Taphii. 
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T&phrae  or  T&phroi  (Ta<^i  or  TJi^s : 
Tdit^pios),  a town  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Cherso- 
netufl  Tiiurica,  so  called  because  a trench  or  ditch 
w:is  cut  across  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

Taphos.  [Tapuiae.] 

TapOBiris  (Tair<jo'sipis,  Taw6<npif^  Taipocipis^ 
i.  e.  tit  tomb  of  ikiri$:  Ahonnr^  Ku.\  a city  of 
I^wer  Eg)*pt,  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  in  the  Libya 
Nomof,  near  the  base  of  the  long  tongue  of  land 
on  which  Alexandria  stood,  celebrated  for  ils  claim 
to  be  considered  the  borial-place  of  Osiris.  Men> 
tiun  is  also  made  of  a Xjesser  Taposiris  (if 
Tairdtrszpjs)  near  it. 

Taprob&iie  {Tairpo€J^ : Ccy!on\  a great  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  U>  the  S.  extremity  ; 
of  India  intnt  Gangem.  The  Greeks  first  liecame  i 
acquainted  with  it  througii  the  researches  of  Onesi-  j 
critus  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  through  in< 
formation  obtained  by  residents  in  India;  and  the  ; 
ILiinan  geographers  acquired  additional  knowletlge 
respecting  the  island  tlirougii  an  embassy  tvhlch  ; 
was  sent  from  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
diua  Of  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  tlie  ancients, 
it  is  only  uecesanry  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy 
makes  it  very  much  too  large,  wliile,  on  the  other 
band,  he  gives  much  too  smail  a S.- ward  extension 
tt>  the  ^teninsula  of  India. 

Tapnri  ^Tds^oupoi  or  Tairoupoi),  a powerful 
peopl>\  apparently  of  Scythian  origin^  who  dwelt 
in  Medio,  on  the  borders  of  Purtliia,  S.  of 
Coromis.  They  also  extended  into  Margiana, 
and  probably  further  N.  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Caspian,  where  their  original  abodes  seem  to  hare 
been  in  the  mountains  called  by  their  name.  The  > 
men  wore  block  clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the 
women  white  clothes  and  hair  cut  close.  They 
were  much  addicted  to  drunkeuuesa 

TapiM  Montes  (rk  Tdwoupa  opi?),  a range  of 
mountains  on  tho  £.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  inhabited 
liy  the  TAri  Ri. 

Taras.  [Tars.nti’m.] 

Tarbeili,  one  of  tbe  roost  important  people  in 
Gaiiia  Aquitanica,  between  tiie  Ocean  (hence  called 
TarleWcum  arquor  and  TarUlius  Oceauus)  and  tlie 
Pyrenees  (hence  called  Tarbtlla  i^xpreue).  Their 
country  was  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  con- 
tained gold  and  mineral  springs.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aquae  Tarbellicod  or  Augustae,  on 
the  .Aturus  {Ducqt  on  the  Adour). 

Tarchon,  son  of  Tyrrhenus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Tarquiniu  [Tarql'INU.]  Virgil 
rctpresenls  him  as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ae- 
neas against  Tumus. 

Tarentinus  Biiuis  (Toperrivos  icdAwos : G.  q/* 
TareiUum\  a great  gulf  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  between 
Bnrttium,  Lucania,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
near  the  Prom.  Laciniiun,  and  ending  £.  near  the 
Prom.  lapygium,  and  named  after  the  town  of 
Tarentum.  According  to  Strabo,  it  Is  ld20  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  700  stadia 
wide. 

Tlirentain,  cnlle<l  Taras  by  the  Greeks  (Tdpat, 
-arror:  TapferTror,  Tarentinus : Taranto\  an  im- 
portant Greek  city  in  Italy,  situated  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria,  and  on  a bay  of 
the  9t>a,abuut  I OU  stadia  in  circuit,  formingan  excel- 
lent harbour,and  being  a portion  of  tbe  great  Gulf  of 
Tar»*ntimu  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a beauti- 
ful and  fertile  countni*,  S.  of  Mt.  Aulon  and  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Galaesus.  It  was  originally  built 
by  the  lapygians,  who  ore  said  to  have  been  joined 
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by  some  Cretan  colonists  from  the  ncigiibouring 
town  of  T’ria,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  tbe 
mythical  Taras,  a son  of  Powidon.  The  greatness 
of  Tarentum,  however,  dates  from  a c.  70d,  when 
the  original  inlmbitauts  were  expelled,  and  the 
town  was  taken  possession  of  by  a strong  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  Pariheniae  under  the  gtitdancc  of 
Phalantbus  [Phalanthl'b].  It  soon  became  the 
most  pow'erful  and  flourishing  city  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Gmecia,  and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy 
over  tbe  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  It  carried  on 
an  extensile  commerce,  possessed  a considerable 
fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  w as  able  to  bring  into  the 
held,  witli  the  nsslKtance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of 
30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  The  city  itself  in 
its  most  floiirisbing  period  coiitaiued  22,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  anns.  The  governmont  of 
Tareiitiini  was  diiterent  at  various  periods.  In  tbe 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Herodotus  s|>eaks  of  a 
king  (i.  e.  a tyrant)  of  Tiircittum  ; but  at  a later 
period  the  gt)vernment  was  a democracy,  Arcl<y  las, 
who  was  bom  at  Tarentum,  and  who  lived  about 
B.  c.  400,  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for  his  motivo 
city.  AVith  the  incrt'<ne  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  luxurious  and  efleminate,  and  being  hard 
prc'&ie<I  by  the  Lucan  iaus  and  other  barbarians  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
aid  to  the  mother-country.  Archidaums,  son  of 
Agesiiuu.%  was  the  flrst  who  came  to  tlmir  assist- 
ance in  B.  c.  338  ; and  ho  fell  in  battle  1 ghting  on 
their  behalf.  Tbe  next  prince  whom  they  invited 
to  succour  them,  was  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  flrst  ho 
met  with  considerable  success,  but  was  evciitually 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Bruttii  in  326  near 
Pandusia  on  the  bonks  of  the  Acheron.  ShorUy 
afterwards  the  Tarentines  had  to  encounter  a stiU 
more  formidable  enemy.  Having  attacked  some 
Roman  ships,  and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman 
ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  demand  repara^ 
tioD,  war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the 
powerful  republic.  The  Tarentines  were  saved  for 
a time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  came  to 
their  help  in  281  ; but  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  a)»d  his  withdrawal  from  llalv, 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (272).  In  the 
second  Punic  war  Tarentum  revolted  fr^m  Rome 
to  Hannibul  (212);  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Romans  in  207,  and  was  treated  by  them  with 
great  severity.  From  this  time  Tarentum  declined 
in  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  w*as  subsequently 
made  a RoiTian  colony,  and  it  stUl  continued  to  be 
a place  of  considembie  iniportoiKe  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Iis  inhaldtants  rcUined  their  love  of 
luxiu*y  and  ease  ; ami  it  is  described  by  Horace  :is 
fnolle  Tarentum  and  imhdU  Turentum,  Even  after 
the  downfall  of  the  AVeatem  Empire  the  Crock 
language  w as  still  spoken  at  Tarontum  ; and  it  was 
long  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarentum 
consisted  of  2 parts,  viz.,  of  a peninsula  or  island 
at  the  entrance  of  liie  harbour,  aud  of  a town 
on  the  main  land,  which  was  connected  with  the 
island  by  means  of  a bridge.  On  the  N.^V.  corner 
of  the  island,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  the  ciUidcl:  the  principal  part  of  the  town  was 
situated  S.  AV*.  of  the  istiimus.  The  njodem  town 
is  coiihncd  to  the  island  or  peninsula  on  ivhich  the 
citadel  stood.  The  neighl)ourliood  of  Tarentum 
produced  the  best  wool  in  all  Italy,  and  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  figs,  poors,  and 
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other  fniiti.  lu  purple  die  wna  also  much  valued 

in  antiquilr. 

Tarichte  or  -eae  (Topi'xeto,  -4<u,  a"tti : EU 
AercA,  Ru.),  a town  of  Galiicc,  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  strongly  fortified,  and  with  a 
turbulent  population,  who  gavti  the  Honians  much 
trouble  during  the  Jewish  War.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  the  quantities  of  the  fish  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes  which  w'ere  salteii  htTc. 

Tamj  (TdgKTj'),  a city  of  L)^in,  on  M.  Tmolus, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Pliny  mentions  simply  a 
fountain  of  the  name. 

Tarpa,  8p.  Maecitu,  was  engagi*d  by  Pompeius 
to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  nl  his  games 
exhibited  in  b.  c.  55.  Tarpa  was  likewise  em- 
ployed by  Augustus  as  a dramatic  censor. 

Tarpeia,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Homan  citadel  on  the  .Saturnian  hill, 
afterwards  called  the  Capitoline,  was  tempted  by 
the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  collars  to 
rqien  a gate  of  tlie  fortress  to  T.  Tatius  and  his 
Chines.  As  they  entered,  they  threw  upon  her 
their  sliields,  and  thus  crushed  her  to  death.  She 
was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  her  mernor)*  was  pre- 
served by  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
was  given  to  a part  of  the  Capitoline.  A legend 
still  exists  at  Rome  which  relates  that  the  fair 
Tarpeia  ever  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  bound  by  a spell. 

Tarphe  (Tap^n),  a tovnj  in  Locris  on  Mt.  Oeta, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  subsequently  called 
Pharrgne. 

Tarqnlnla.  [TARQriNiua.] 

TarquinUfTarquiniensis:  Tnrchina  nr.Cbme/o\ 
a city  of  Ktruria,  situated  on  n hill  and  on  the 
river  Marta,  S.  K-  of  Cosa  nnd  on  a road  loading 
from  the  latter  touTi  to  Koine.  It  was  one  of  the 
12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  probably  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother 
of  Tyirhenus,  who  was  the  loader  of  the  Lydian 
colony  from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  wws  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarqiiinii  that  the  seer  Tnges  appeared, 
from  whom  the  Etruscans  leamt  thoir  civil  and 
religious  polity.  [Taobk.]  According  to  one 
account  Tnrquinii  was  founded  by  Thessalians, 
that  is,  PolaAgians ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  an  original  Etruscan  city,  and  that  Tarchon 
is  merely  a j»crs'»nification  of  the  race  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. It  was  at  Tarquinii  that  Demamtus,  the 
father  of  T.arquinins  Priscus,  settled ; and  it  w*as 
from  this  city  that  the  Tnrquinian  family  came  to 
Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  from  Rome,  tho  Tarqninienaes,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Veientos,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Homans.  Prom  this  time  the 
Tarquinienses  were  frequently  engaged  in  w'arwith 
the  Romans ; but  they  were  nl  length  obliged  to 
submit  to  Home  about  b.c.310.  Tarquinii  was 
subsequently  made  a Roman  colony  and  a muni- 
cipium  ; bnt  it  gradually  declined  in  importance; 
and  in  the  8ih  or  ^th  renlury  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  dcs4*rted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  founded 
Cometo  on  the  opposite  hill.  There  are  few  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  itself ; but  the  cemetery 
of  Tarquinii,  consisting  of  a vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous caves  in  the  hill  on  which  Cometo 
stands,  is  still  in  a state  of  excellent  preservation 
and  contains  numerous  Etruscan  paintings : here 
some  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Ktnucan 
art  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times. 


TARQUINIUS. 

Tarqnlnlns,  the  name  of  a family  in  early 
Roman  history,  to  which  the  .5th  and  7th  kings  of 
Romo  bcloiigt'd.  The  legend  of  the  Torquins  ran 
as  follows.  Demaratus,  their  ancosior,  l>elotiged 
to  the  noble  family  of  the  Racchindae  at  Corinth, 
and  ried  from  his  native  city  when  tlte  jKiwer  of 
his  order  was  overthrown  by  Cypselus.  He  settled 
at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had  niercriniile 
connections.  He  married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lucomo  and  Aruns.  The 
latter  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  his 
wife  pregnant ; but  as  Demaratus  was  ignorant  of 
this  circumstance,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property 
to  Lucumo,  and  died  himself  shortly  afterw'ards. 
Rut,  although  Lucumo  was  thus  one  of  the  most 
w-ealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii,  and  had  married 
Tonaqui).  w'ho  belonged  to  a family  of  the  highest 
rank,  he  was  excluded,  as  a stranger,  from  all 
pow*er  and  influence  in  the  state.  Discontented 
wdth  this  inferior  position,  and  urged  on  by  his 
wife,  he  resolved  to  leave  Tarquinii,  and  remove 
I to  Rome.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Home,  riding 
I in  a chariot  w*ith  his  wife  ; and  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  followers.  When  they  had  reached 
the  JaniculuB,  an  eagle  seised  his  cap,  and  after 
carrying  it  away  to  a great  height  placed  it  again 
upon  his  head.  Tanaquil,  who  was  skilled  in  the 
Etruscan  science  of  augury,  bade  her  husband 
hope  for  the  highest  honour  from  this  omen.  Her 
pr^ictioiis  were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  was 
received  with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  folliw-ers 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citixent. 
He  took  the  name  of  L.  Tarquinini,  to  which 
Livy  adds  Priscus.  His  wealth,  his  courage,  and 
his  wisdom,  gained  him  the  love  both  of  Ancus 
Marcius  and  of  the  people.  The  former  appointed 
him  guardian  of  his  children  ; and,  w'hen  he  died, 
the  senate  and  the  people  unanimously  elected 
Tarquinius  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  reign  of 
Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great  exploits  in 
war.  and  by  great -works  in  peace.  He  defeated 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  ; and  the  Utter  people 
ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia,  where  he  pl.i^ 
a garrison  under  the  command  of  Egerius,  the 
•on  of  his  deceased  brother  Aruns,  who  took  the 
Bum.ime  of  Collatinus.  Some  traditions  relate 
that  Tarquinius  defeated  the  Etniscans  likewise. 
Among  the  important  works  which  Tarquinius 
executed  in  peace,  the  most  celebmted  are  the 
vast  sewers  by  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  city 
w'ere  drained,  and  which  still  remain,  with  not  a 
stont  displaced,  to  bear  writness  to  his  pow'cr  and 
wealth.  He  is  also  s.iid  in  some  traditions  to  have 
laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  valley  which 
had  been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewers,  and 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Oroat  or  Homan  Games 
which  were  lienceforth  performed  in  the  Circus. 
The  Forum,  with  iti  porticoes  and  rows  of  shops 
was  also  his  work,  and  he  likewise  began  to  sur- 
round the  city  wnth  a stone  wall,  a work  which 
was  finished  by  his  successor  Servius  Tullius. 
Tho  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple  is  moreover 
attributed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  though  most 
traditions  ascribe  this  work  to  his  son,  and  only 
the  VOW'  to  the  father.  Tarquinius  also  made 
some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He 
added  100  new  members  to  the  scnat<%  who  were 
called  jHitrts  minornm  /jra/twm,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  old  eenators,  who  were  now*  called  fxUirs 
mnj<ymm  (jentinm.  He  wished  to  ndd  to  the  .3 
centuries  of  equites  established  by  Romulus  3 new 
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centuries,  and  to  call  them  after  himself  and  two  In  the  midst  of  his  prosperitr.  Tarquinius  fell 
of  his  friends.  His  plan  was  opposed  by  the  augur  through  a shameful  otitrage  committed  by  one  of 
Anus  Narius,  who  gave  a convincing  proof  that  his  sons.  Tarquinius  and  his  sons  were  engaged 
the  gods  were  opposed  to  his  purpose.  [Navi»;«.]  in  besieging  Ardea,  a city  of  the  Hutulians.  Here, 
Accordingly,  he  gave  up  his  design  of  establishing  as  the  king's  sons,  and  their  cousin,  Tarquinius 
new  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centuries  Collatiniis.  the  son  of  Kgerius,  were  feasting  to- 
he  associated  another  ifnder  the  same  name,  so  that  gether,  a dispute  arose  about  the  virtue  of  their 
henceforth  there  were  the  first  and  second  Kamnes,  wives.  As  nothing  was  doing  in  tlie  held,  they 
Titics,  and  Luceres.  He  increased  the  number  of  mounted  their  horses  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
Vestal  Virgins  from  4 to  6.  Tarquinius  was  prise.  They  first  went  to  Rome,  where  they  sur- 
murdered  after  n reign  of  38  years  at  the  insti-  prized  the  king's  daughters  at  a splendid  banquet, 
gation  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius.  But  the  They  then  hastened  to  Collatia,  and  there,  though 
latter  did  not  secure  the  reward  of  their  crime,  it  was  late  in  the  night,  they  found  Lucrctia,  the 
fur  Servius  Tullius,  with  the  assistance  of  Tanaquil,  wife  of  Collatinus,  spinning  amid  her  handmaids, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  Tarquinius  left  The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucrctia  had  fired  the 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  two  sons,  evil  passions  of  Sextus.  A few  days  afterwards  he 
L.  Tarquinius  and  Anins,  were  subsequently  mar-  returned  to  Collatia,  where  ho  was  hospitably  re- 
ried  to  the  two  daughters  of  Servius  Tullius.  One  ceived  by  Lucrctia  as  her  husband's  kinsman.  In 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Servius  Tullius,  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamber  with  a 
and  the  other  to  M.  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became  drawn  sword  : by  threatening  to  lay  a slave  with 
the  mother  of  the  celebraliNl  L.  Brutus,  the  first  his  throat  cut  beside  her,  whom  he  would  pretend 
consul  at  Rome.  Servius  Tullius,  whose  life  is  to  have  killed  in  order  to  avenge  her  husband's 
given  under  Tullius,  was  murder^  after  a reign  honour,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  As 
of  44  years,  by  his  son-in-law,  L.  Tarquinius,  who  soon  as  Sextus  had  departed,  Lucretia  sent  for  her 
ascended  the  vacant  throne.^  L.  Tarqninitis  husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came,  accompanied 
Saperbos  commenced  his  reign  without  any  of  the  by  L.  Brutus  ; Lucretius,  with  P.  Valerius  who 
forms  of  election.  One  of  the  first  acta  of  his  reign  afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Publicnla.  They 
was  to  abolish  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred  found  lier  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them 
upon  the  plebeians  by  Servius ; and  at  the  same  what  had  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her 
time  all  the  senators  and  patricians  whom  he  mis-  dishonour,  and  then  stabbed  her»t‘lf  to  death, 
trusted,  or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  were  put  to  They  all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Brutus  threw  off 
death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surrounded  himself  his  assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
by  a body-guard,  by  means  of  which  he  was  head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Brutus, 
enabled  to  do  what  be  liked.  HU  cruelty  and  who  was  Tribunus  Celenim,  summoned  the  people, 
tymnny  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Su^Hnu.  and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  All  classes  were 
But,  although  a tynmt  at  borne,  he  raised  Rome  inflamed  with  the  same  indignation.  A decree 
to  great  influence  and  power  among  the  surround-  was  passed  deposing  the  king,  and  banishing  him 
ing  nations.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  and  his  family  from  the  city.  The  army,  encamped 
Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  the  most  powerful  before  Ardea,  likewise  renounced  their  allegiance 
of  the  lAtin  chiefs ; and  under  bis  sway  Rome  to  the  tyrant  Tarquinius,  with  his  two  sons, 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He  Titus  and  Arons,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in  Etruria, 
defeated  the  Volscians,  and  took  the  wealthy  town  Sextus  repaired  to  Gabii,  his  own  principality, 
of  Suessa  Pumetia,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he  where  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which  his  friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tar* 
father  hod  vowed.  In  the  vaults  of  this  temple  quinius  reigned  *24  years.  He  was  banished  u.  c. 
he  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which  the  king  510.  The  people  of  Tarquiuii  and  Veil  espoused 
purchased  from  a sibyl  or  prophetess.  She  had  the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  and  marched 
oflered  to  sell  him  9 l^ks  for  300  pieces  of  gold,  against  Rome.  The  two  consuls  advanced  to 
The  king  refused  the  offer  with  Kom.  There-  meet  them.  A bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
upon  she  went  away,  and  burned  3,  and  then  Brutus  and  Aruus,  the  son  of  Tarquinius,  slew 
demanded  the  same  price  for  the  6.  The  king  each  other.  Tarquinius  next  repaired  to  I^ars 
still  refused.  She  again  went  away  and  burnt  3 Porsena,  the  powerful  king  of  Clusium,  who 
more,  and  still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  marched  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  a vast  army, 
remaining  3.  The  king  now  purchased  the  3 books.  The  history  of  this  memorable  expedition  is  re- 
and  the  sibyl  disappeared.  He  next  engaged  in  lated  under  PoRSES’a.  After  Porsena  quitted 
war  with  Gabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which  Rome,  Tarquinius  took  refuge  with  his  son-in- 
refused  to  enter  into  the  league.  Unable  to  take  law,  Mamilius  Octavius  of  Tusculum.  Under  the 
the  city  by  force  of  anus,  Tarquinius  had  recourse  guidance  of  tho  latter,  the  Latin  states  espoused 
to  stratagem.  His  ton,  Sextus,  pretending  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  and  declared  war 
ill-treated  by  lus  father,  and  covered  with  the  against  Rome.  The  contest  w*as  decided  by  the 
bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to  Gabii.  The  infa-  celebrated  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus,  in  which  the 
tuated  inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  com-  Romans  gained  the  victory'  by  the  help  of  Castor 
mand  of  their  troops ; whereupon  he  sent  a mes-  and  Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wounded, 
senger  to  his  father  to  inquire  how  he  should  but  escaped  with  his  life;  his  son  Sextus  is  said 
deliver  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  king,  to  have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when  the  mes-  another  tradition,  as  w'e  have  already  seen,  he  was 
senger  arrived,  made  no  reply,  but  kept  striking  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gabii,  Tarquinius 
otT  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  w*ith  his  stick.  Superbus  had  now  no  other  state  to  whom  he 
h^xtus  took  the  hint  He  put  to  death  or  banished  could  apply  for  assii^lance.  He  had  already  sur- 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  then  had  no  vived  ail  his  family ; and  he  now  fled  to  .\ris- 
difliculty  in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his  father,  tobulus  at  Cumae,  where  be  died  a wretched  and 
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^ildleu  old  man.  Such  ia  the  story  of  the  | 
Tarquins  according  to  the  ancient  writers ; but ! 
this  story  most  not  be  received  as  a real  history. 
The  narrative  contains  numerous  inconsistencies 
and  impossibilities.  The  following  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many.  We  are  told  that  the 
younger  Torquinios  who  was  expelled  from  Rome 
in  mature  age,  was  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascended  the  throne  107  years  previously  in  the 
vigour  of  life  ; and  Serviua  Tullius^  who  raar« 
ried  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Pri»cus,  shortly 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  is  represented  im> 
medUtely  after  his  accession  as  the  father  of  two 
daughters  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his 
own  wife  I 

Tarraeina  (Tarmcinentls:  Terrocina),  more 
anciently  called  Anzur  ( Anxurates  Pi.), an  ancient 
tow'n  of  Latium  situated  58  miles  S.E.  of  Rome  on 
the  Via  Appia  and  npon  the  ctmst,  with  a strongly 
fortified  citadel  upon  a high  hill,  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxurus.  It  w*as  probobiy 
a Pelasgian  town  originally ; but  it  afterw-arda 
longi'd  to  the  Volsct,  by  whom  it  was  called  Anzur. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  iiomans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  'rnrmcinn,  and  it  was  made  a Homan 
colony,  B.  c.  829.  Three  miles  W.  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a temple  of  this 
goddess.  Tho  ancient  w*alls  of  the  cit^el  of  Tar- 
racina  arc  still  visible  on  the  slope  of  A/on/ect/ao. 

Tarraoo  (Tarraconensis : Tarrapona)^  an  ancient 
tow'n  on  the  K.  coast  of  Spain  situated  on  n ruck 
7G0  ft.  high,  between  the  river  Ibems  and  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  river  Tulcis.  It  was  founded  by 
tho  MrtMilians,  and  was  made  the  bead  quarters 
of  the  2 brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  2nd  Panic 
wrar.  It  subsequently  became  a populous  and 
flourishing  town ; and  Augustus,  who  wintered 
here  (b.  c.  26)  after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  made 
it  the  capital  of  one  of  the  8 Spanish  provinces 
(//u7xj»ui  ’J'/irracomenma)  and  also  a Roman  colony. 
Hence  w’e  find  it  called  Ooionia  'Jarraconenma^  also 
Coi.  VicirtJr  To^ta  and  Co^.  Julia  Victrix  Tarrta- 
conm^ia.  The  modem  town  of  Tarragona  is  built 
to  a great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city ; and  Roman  inscriptions  may  frequently  be 
seen  embedded  in  the  w^Is  of  the  modem  houses. 
The  ancient  Homan  aqueduct,  having  been  repaired 
in  modem  times,  still  supplies  the  modem  city 
with  wrater ; and  at  a short  distance  to  the  N.  W.  > 
of  Tarra'jfona,  along  the  sea  coast,  is  a Roman  se- 
pulchre called  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  although 
the  real  place  of  the  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite 
unknown. 

Tarrtmtenus  Paternog.  [Patsrnur.] 

Tarsia  (Tapolq : Ras  Jird  or  C.  Ceriea),  a 
promontory  of  Carmnnin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian (ruif,  near  the  frontier  of  Persis.  The  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  coast  of  Cannania  was  called 
Tam  iuiia. 

Tarslus  (d  Tdpsiov:  Tarza  or  Baltkftn)^  a 
river  of  Mysia,  rising  in  M.  Tcinnns,  and  flowing 
N.  K.,  through  tho  MiletopoUtes  Lacni,  into  the 
Macefttus. 

Tarsus,  Tarsos  (Tap<rdf,  T«p<rof,  Tepodv,  6op- 
<rdi:  Tap<rn/y,  TarsensU:  Ti'rsma,  Hu.),  the  chief 
eily  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of  Cilicia 
Campestria,  on  the  river  Cydnua,  about  12  miles 
above  its  month,  in  a very  large  and  fertile  plaiii 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Taimis  the  chief  pits#  throogh 
which  (Pylac  Ciliciae)  led  down  to  Tarsus.  Its 
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position  gave  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  a fertile  country,  and  the  command  of 
an  important  highway  of«}niiucrce.  It  hod  also  an 
excellent  harbour,  12  miles  from  the  city,  which  is 
filled  up  with  sand.  The  city  was  of  unknow'n 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
.\sayrinD  king  Sordanapaliif  ; others  to  Per;«us, 
in  connection  with  W'hosc  legend  the  name  of  the 
city  is  fancifully  derived  from  a hoof  (Top^rdv) 
w'hich  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  lost  here  ; and 
others  to  the  Argivc  chieftain  Triptolemus,  whose 
effigy*  appears  on  tho  coins  of  the  city.  All  that 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  seems  to  be  that, 
it  was  a very  ancient  city  of  the  ISyrUns,  who 
were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  tliis  part  of 
.'Ysiii  Minor,  and  that  it  received  Greek  settlers  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  W'ho 
gives  us  the  first  historical  imtlce  of  Tarsus,  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  CUician  prince  Syeimesis,  and 
w'as  taken  by  Cyrus.  [Comp.  CiLlciA.]  At  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  it  was  held  by 
the  Persian  troops,  who  were  about  to  bum  it, 
when  they  were  prevented  by  Alexander's  arrivoL 
After  playing  an  importiint  part  as  a military  post 
in  the  wars  of  tlie  incceesors  of  Alexander,  and 
under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Gre.*it,the 
frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  the  N.  W. 
As  the  power  of  the  ^leucidae  declined,  it  sufTered 
much  from  the  oppression  of  its  governors,  and 
from  the  wars  between  the  members  of  the  royal 
family.  At  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  it 
sulfcred,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Tigrancs,  w'ho 
overran  CUicia,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  pirates, 
who  bad  ^eir  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia  Aspem,  and  nmde  frequent  incursions  into 
the  level  country.  From  both  these  enemies  it 
was  rescued  by  Pompey,  who  made  it  the  coital 
of  the  new*  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  b.  c,  66.  In 
the  Civil  War,  it  took  port  with  Caesar,  and  as- 
samed,  in  his  honour,  the  name  of  JoliopoUl, 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  punished  by 
Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Antony,  who 
made  Tarsus  a fr^  city.  Under  Augustus,  the 
city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes,  through  the 
indnence  of  the  emperor's  tutor,  the  Stoic  Atheno- 
donis,  who  was  a native  of  the  place.  It  enjoyed 
the  favour,  and  was  called  by  the  names,  of  several 
of  the  later  emperors.  It  was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  wars  with  the  Persians,  the 
jVrabs,  and  the  Turks,  and  also  in  the  Crusades. 
The  people  of  Tarsus  were  celebrated  for  their 
mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repartee,  and 
their  fondness  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Among 
the  most  diitingpiishcd  natives  of  the  place  were  : 
the  Stoics,  Antipater,  Archedemus,  Ileraclides, 
Nestor,  Zeno,  and  the  2 Athenodori ; the  Aca- 
demic, Nestor;  the  Epiaireans  Diogenes,  cele- 
brated for  his  powers  of  improvising,  Lysias,  who 
was  for  a time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Piuiiades; 
the  tragic  poets,  Dionysidcs  and  Bion ; the  satiric 
poets,  Demetrius,  and  Boethet,  who  was  also  a 
trooblesome  demagogue ; the  grammarians,  Ar- 
temidorus,  Diodoms,  and  Hennogenes;  the  his- 
torian Hermogenes ; the  physicians,  Herodotns 
and  Philo ; and,  above  all,  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  several  familirs  of  Jews,  who 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  numbers, 
under  the  Persian  and  Syrian  kinga 
Tart&ms  (TdproEpos),  son  of  Aether  and  Go, 
and  by  his  mother  Ge  the  father  of  the  Gigantes, 
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Tjphf>eiis  and  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad  Tartarus  is 
a place  beneath  the  earth,  as  far  belon*  Hades  as 
Hearen  is  above  the  earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates. 
I>ater  poets  describe  Tartarus  as  the  place  in  the 
lower  world  in  which  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  are 
punished  for  their  crimes  ; and  sometimes  they  use 
the  name  as  synon^'mous  with  Hades  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

Tartessua  {Tapniaads : Taprhffffio^)^  an  an- 
cient tuw*n  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians,  probably  the  same  a& 
the  TarshisU  of  Scripture.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  pla^  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Baetis,  which,  they  say,  w-as  originally  called 
Tartesfus.  Others  identify  it,  wdth  more  proba- 
bility, with  the  city  of  Carteia  on  Mt,  Caipe,  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  country  \V.  of 
Oiliraltar  was  also  called  Tartesau. 

Tarascon  or  Taraacon  tTaruseonienses : Taras- 
con),  a toum  of  the  Salves  in  Gaul,  on  the  K.  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  N.  of  Arelnte,  and  K,  of  Nemausus. 

Tarvialtim  (TarviKinus:  TVociso),  a town  of 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Silis, 
which  lii'came  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  a place 
of  importance  in  the  middle  ages. 

Tatiinoa  (Tariart^s),  a Christian  writer  of  the 
2nd  century,  was  born  in  Assyria,  and  was  origi- 
nally a teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  w'aa  afterward* 
converted  to  Christianity,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom  at  any  rate 
he  was  very  intimate.  After  Justiir*  death  Tatlon 
quitted  Rome,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time, 
and  returned  into  the  East.  There  he  imbibed  and 
promulgated  views  of  a Gnostic  character,  and  gave 
rise  to  a new*  sect,  called  after  him  Tatiani.  Tatian 
wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  ex- 
tant an  Atl^ifvss  to  the  Greeks  (Ilp^s  in 

which  he  points  out  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  the  ht^athen  religion.  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  i.*  hv  Worth,  Oxford,  1700. 

T.  Titius.  king  of  the  Sabines,  [Rompi-us,] 

Tatta  (i^TdiTa:  Tuz-Gol),  a great  salt  lake 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  PhrygLui 
table-land,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Eycaonia.  It  supplies  the  whole 
surrounding  country  with  salt,  as  it  doubtless  did 
in  ancient  times. 

Tanchlra  or  Teachira  (Tawx*V“>  Tfox*‘P® : 
Taukru  Hu.),  a colony  of  Cyrene,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Cyrcnaica,  in  N.  Africa.  Under  the  Pto- 
lemies, it  was  called  Arsinou,  and  was  one  of  the  i 
Ti  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pcntapolis.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It 
was  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  had 
here  a great  temple  and  an  annua!  festival. 

Taulantli  (Tai;Aa»*T(0i),  a people  of  Illyria,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epidamniis,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One  of 
their  most  powerful  kings  was  Glaucias,  a contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fought  against 
the  latter  monarch,  and  at  a later  period  ntforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
aurrendcr  him  to  Cassandcr. 

Taimufl  {Twmus)^  a range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Mocuus  {Main)  aud  the  Rhine. 

Taurasla.  [Tacrlni.] 

Taorenttun  and  Taorfils  (T<u»po»Vr»oi',  Tau- 
pdeii,  -tvros),  a fortress  belonging  to  Massilia,and 
near  the  latter  city,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul. 
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Tauri,  a wUd  and  savage  people  in  European 
Sannat’.a,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  a goddess 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis.  An 
account  of  this  gtiddess  is  given  elsewhere  (p.  94, 
a).  The  Tanri  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  which  was 
called  after  them  Chersonesus  Taurica.  [CiiBRSo- 
KBsrjs,  No.  2.] 

Taorianiun  (Tatirrtto)^  a town  of  Bruttium  on 
the  Via  PopUia,  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Vibo. 

Tanrlsi,  a people  of  Liguria  dwelling  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Their  chief  town  was  Taumsli,  afterwards  colo- 
nisi'd  by  Augustas,  and  called  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  ( Turin). 

Tanrifl  (7brco/a>,  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  between  Pharus  and  Corcyra. 

Taorisci,  a Celtic  people  in  Noricum,  and  pro- 
bably the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  They  were  subsequently  called 
Norici  by  the  Homans  after  their  capital  Noreia. 
i Tanrois.  [Taursntitsi.] 

Tanrom^nlnm  (Tavpanivioy : Tavpopevtnjtf 
Tauromenitanus : Taorminn)^  a city  on  the  E. 
roast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mt.  Tann»%  frera  which 
it  derived  its  name,  and  founded  n.  c 358  by 
Andromachus  with  the  remains  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos,  whose  town  had  been  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  nearly  60  years  before.  [N.vxo«, 
No.  2.]  Tnuromenium  soon  became  a large  and 
flourishing  city ; hut  in  consequence  of  its  espoosing 
the  side  of  riex.  Pompey  against  Augustus,  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  a colony  of  Roman  vete- 
rans : hence  wc  find  the  town  called  Coi.  Auptsfys 
Tauromeniiana.  From  this  time  Tauromeniuia 
beciime  a place  of  secondary  importance.  The 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  produced  excellent 
wine.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  town, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a splendid  theatre 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  from 
30,000  to  40,000  spectators,  from  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  popnlousness  of  Tanro- 
menium. 

Tataroacythao  [SerrHoTAmi]. 

Tanrflnnm  {Semlin)^  a strongly  fortified  town 
in  Pannonia  at  the  conflnence  of  the  Sams  and 
the  Danube. 

Taorna,  StaUlIna,  a distinguished  general  of 
Octavian.  At  the  battle  of  Actium,  n.  c.  31,  he 
commanded  the  land-forces  of  Octavian,  which 
were  d^a^vn  up  on  the  shore.  In  29  he  defeated 
the  Cantabri,  Vnccaei,  and  Aatures.  He  was  consul 
in  26;  and  in  16,  when  the  emperor  went  to  Gaul, 
the  government  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  was  left  to 
Taunis,  with  the  title  of  praefectus  urbi.  In  the 
fourth  consulship  of  Augustus,  30,  Taurus  hnilt  an 
amphitheatre  of  stone  at  his  own  expense.  [Roica, 
p.  652.] 

Tanroa  (4  Tovpot,  from  the  Aramaean  Tar,  a 
kiyh  mountain  : Taunts^  Ala-I)agk^  and  other  spe- 
cial names),  a great  mountain  chain  of  Asia.  In 
j its  widest  extent,  the  name  was  applied,  by  the 
I later  geographers,  to  the  whole  of  the  great  chain, 
which  nins  through  Asia  from  W.  to  E.,  forming 
the  S.  margin  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central 
.\aia,  which  it  divides  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  StTia  and  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  low  lands  on  the 
N.  sh^  re  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  2* 
great  pcnmsulns  of  India.  Rnt  this  is  not  a common 
use  of  the  name.  In  its  usual  signification,  it 
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notes  the  moantain-chain  in  the  B.  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  orChelidoniuin  Prom, 
at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  Lycia,  surrounds  the  gulf  of 
Pamphylia,  passing  thnjugh  the  middle  of  Pisidia ; 
then  along  the  S.  frontier  of  Lycaonia  and  Cnppa* 
docia,  which  it  diridcs  from  Cilicia  and  Com- 
raagene;  thence,  after  being  broken  through  by 
the  Euphrates,  it  proceeds  almost  due  E.  through 
the  S.  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed  between 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  S.,  and  the  streams 
which  feed  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes 
on  the  N. ; thus  it  continues  as  far  as  the  S.  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  Arsissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the 
name  of  Taurus,  and  is  continued  in  the  chain 
which,  under  the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagros,  &c., 
forms  the  N.  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valley.  This  main  chain  sends  off  branches  which 
arc  nearly  as  important  as  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  £.  of 
the  Cilician  Oates,  the  Antitaurus  branches  off 
to  the  N.  E.  In  the  E.  of  Cilicia,  the  Abiancs 
goes  off  to  the  S.  W.  and  S.  Immediately  E.  of 
the  Euphrates,  a branch  proceeds  to  the  S.  E., 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masius,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  dividing 
the  ^*allcy  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the  waters 
which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  Taurus  is  of  moderate  height,  for 
the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to  the  summit. 
Its  general  character  greatly  resembles  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Germany. 

Tavltun  (Taowwi',  Tccitor:  prob.  Ktmi, 

Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  Galatia,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Halys,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  therefore  a place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  had  a temple  and  bronze  colossus 
of  Zeus. 

TaxIU  orTaxI&la  (t4  Td^iXo,  To^IoAo).  an  im- 
portant city  of  India  intra  Gangero,  stood  in  a 
large  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian  king 
Taxiles,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its  position 
has  not  been  identified.  It  is  not,  as  Major 
Rcnnell  supposed.  Attack;  and  there  is  no  large 
city  remaining  which  exactly  answers  to  its  po- 
sition. 

Taxllet  (To{lAf)r).  1.  An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Indus 
and  the  llydaspes,  at  the  period  of  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  B.c.  3'27.  His  real  name  was  Mophis, 
or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  called 
him  Taxiles  or  Taxllas,  from  the  name  of  his  ca- 
pital city  of  Taxila,  near  the  modem  Attock.  On 
the  approach  of  Alexander  he  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  valuable  presents,  and  was  in  consequence 
confirmed  In  his  kingdom  by  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch.»8.  A general  in  the  service  of  Mithridates 
the  Gre.nl,  and  one  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  highest  confidence. 

(Tal>7«Tq),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pie- 
ione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mt.  Tnygelus 
in  I^conia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  By 
Zeus  she  became  the  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and 
of  Enrotat. 

TajfgStttz  or  Taygitum  or  Tajg4ta  (Toi^ysTor, 
TaCytroy,  t4  Tadytra  pi.),  a lofty  range  of  moun- 
Uins  of  a wild  and  savage  character,  separating 
Laconica  and  Messenia,  and  extending  from  the 
frontiers  of  Arciulia  doam  to  the  Prom.  Taenarum. 
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Its  highest  points  were  called  Tal2tus  and  £\3ras, 
about  3 miles  S.  of  Sparta.  Taj-getus  is  anid  to 
have  derived  iU  name  from  the  nymph  Taygetc. 

Teaztom  (Trnnensis).  I.  ApMnm  (nr.  Poniy 
RoUo)^  a toa*n  of  Apulia  on  the  river  Frenlo  and 
the  confines  of  the  Frentani,  13  miles  from  Lari- 
num.  <«2.  Sidiclimm  (7V<iao),  an  important  town 
of  Campania,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  situ- 
ated on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Massicus  and  on  the 
Via  Praenestina,  6 miles  W.  of  Cales.  It  was 
made  a Roman  colony  by  Augustus;  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  were  some  celebrated  medicinal 
springs. 

Ta&rui  {T4apos : Team,  Dcaru  or  7)cre),  a 
river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were  useful 
in  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodotus  relates 
that  it  rises  from  38  fountains,  all  flowing  from  the 
same  rock,  some  warm  and  others  cold.  It  falls 
into  the  Contadeidus ; this  into  the  Agrianes ; and 
the  latter  again  into  the  Hebrus. 

(Teatinus : Chirti\  the  capital  of  the 
Morrucini,  situated  on  a steep  hill  on  the  river 
Atemus,  and  on  the  road  from  Atemum  to  Cor- 
flnium. 

Teemesza  (TcKAxi}4r<ra),  the  daughWr  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Teleutas,  whose  territory  was  ra- 
vaged by  the  Greeks  during  a predatoiy  excursion 
from  Troy.  Teemessa  pros  taken  prisoiuT,  and  was 
given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  by  whom  she 
bad  a son,  Eurjsaces. 

TeCBidn  (Tfa/usv),  a town  of  the  MolnssI  in 
Epirus. 

Teetaeus  and  AngSUSn  (TraroTbr  koI  'A77c- 
Kiwv\  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  arc  always 
mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  Dipoenus 
and  Scyllis,  and  instructors  of  Gallon  of  Acgina  ; 
and  therefore  they  must  have  flourished  about  b.c. 
548. 

Teot^S&gei  (Te«T3(ra7«y).  1.  In  GalHx  [VoL- 
CAB.]  «8.  In  Asia  Minor.  [Galatia.] 

Tecum  or  Ticis  a river  in  Gallia  Narbo- 

nensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones,  called 
Illiberis  by  the  Greeks  from  a town  of  this  name 
upon  the  river. 

Tedanluf,  a river  in  Illyricuro,  separating 
lapydia  and  Lihurnia. 

Tig4a  (T€7^a).  1.  (Tcyedrqj  : Pi<iU\  an  im- 
portant city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Tege&til  (Teyeans),  which  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis  and  Laconiea,  on  the  S.  by 
Laconica,  on  the  W.  by  Maenalia,  and  on  the  N. 
by  the  territory  of  Mantinea.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Tegeates,  the  son  of  Lycaon. 
It  was  formed  out  of  9 small  townships,  which 
were  united  into  one  city  by  Aleus,  who  was  thus 
regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  city.  At  a 
later  time  we  find  Tegea  divided  into  4 tribes, 
each  of  which  possessed  a statue  of  Apollo  Agyieiis, 
who  was  espocially  honoured  in  Tegea-  The 
Tegefttae  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Sparta ; 
and  it  wws  not  till  the  Spartans  discovered  the 
bones  of  Orestes  that  they  wore  enabled  to  con- 
quer this  people.  The  Tcgeatae  sent  3000  men 
to  the  battle  of  Plntnea,  in  which  they  were  dis- 
linguiihed  for  their  bravery.  They  remaitied 
faithful  to  Si^irtA  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Ijeuctra  they  joined  the  rest  of 
the  Arcadians  in  establishing  their  independence. 
During  the  noirs  of  the  Achaean  league  Tog« 
was  tt^en  both  by  f'leomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
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Antifzonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
ally  of  the  Achacana.  It  continued  to  be  a place 
of  inip«irtaiice  in  the  time  hoih  of  Strabo  and 
Pausanius.  Ita  most  splendid  public  building  was 
the  temple  of  Athena,  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  w.as  erected  soon  after  B.  c,  394,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
burnt  dowTi  in  this  year.  The  architect  was 
ScopAS,  and  the  sculpture  in  the  pediments  were 
probably  by  the  hand  of  Scopas  himself.  — 2.  A 
town  in  Crete,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aga- 
memnon. 

Tel&moxi  (Tc^o^i'),  son  of  Aeacus  and  EndeVs, 
and  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  oMisted  Pclcus  in 
slaying  their  half-brother  Phocus  [Pkleus],  Te- 
lamon was  expelled  from  Aegina,  and  came  to  Sola- 
mis.  Here  he  was  hrst  married  to  Glance,  daughter 
of  Cychreut,  king  of  the  island,  on  whose  death  Te- 
lamon became  king  of  Salamis.  He  afterwards 
married  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  daughter  of  Alcathous, 
by  w hom  he  became  the  hither  of  Ajax,  who  is 
hence  fre<)uently  called  TflamoHiades^  and  Telamo- 
wit«  herof.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the 
Calydonion  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  was  also  a great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom 
he  joined  in  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  which  city  he  was  ilie  6rst  to  enter. 
He  there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinicus  or 
Alexicacus.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Theanira  or  Hesione,  a daughter  of  Laomedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Teucer  and 
Trambelus.  On  this  expedition  Telamon  and  Her- 
cules also  fought  against  the  Meropcs  in  Cos,  on 
account  of  Chalciope,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Eurypylus,  the  king  of  the  Meropes,  and  against  the 
giant  Alcioneus,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tela- 
mon likewise  accompanied  Hercules  on  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Amazons,  and  slew  Mclanippe. 

Tel&m9n  (Te^moae),  a tow'u  and  harbour  of 
Etruria,  a few  miles  S.  of  the  river  Umbro,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on  his  return  from 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Gauls  in  B c. 
225.  It  was  here  that  Marius  landed  on  his 
return  from  Africa  in  87.  Telamon  was  un- 
doubtedly the  port  of  the  great  Etruscan  city 
recently  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Vctulonia. 

Telchinet  (TeAx****’)*  ^ family  or  a tribe,  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  Thalasaa  or  Poseidon. 
They  ore  represented  in  3 diiferent  aspects  : — 1. 
A$  culUmtora  of  the  soil  and  mimstrrs  tf  the  gods. 
As  such  they  came  from  Crete  to  Cyprus  and  from 
thence  to  Klmdes,  where  they  founded  Camirui, 
lalysus,  and  Lmdus.  Rhodes,  which  was  named 
after  them  Telchinis^  was  abandoned  by  them,  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inun- 
dated. They  then  spread  in  diiferent  directions. 
Lycus  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple  of 
the  Lycion  Apollo.  This  god  had  been  worshipped 
by  them  at  Lindus,  and  Hera  at  lalysus  and 
Camirus.  Nymphs  also  are  called  after  them 
Telcbiniae.  Poseidon  was  intrusted  to  them  by 
Rhea,  and  they  brought  him  up  in  conjunction 
with  Caphira,  a daughter  of  Oceonus.  Rhea, 
Apollo  and  Zeus,  however,  are  also  described  as 
hostile  to  the  Telchines.  Apollo  is  said  to  have 
assumed  the  shape  of  a wolf,  and  to  have  thus 
destroyed  the  Telchines,  and  Zeus  to  have  over- 
whelmed them  by  an  inundation.  2.  As  sorcerers 
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and  enrious  daemons.  Their  very  eyes  and  aspect 
are  said  to  have  been  destructive.  They  had  it  in 
their  pow'er  to  bring  on  hail,  rain,  and  snow*,  and 
to  assume  any  form  they  pleased  ; they  further 
mixed  Stygian  water  with  sulphur,  in  order  thereby 
to  destroy  animals  and  plants.  3.  As  artists^  fur 
they  are  said  to  have  invented  useful  arts  and  in- 
stitutions, and  to  have  mode  images  of  the  gods. 
They  worked  in  brass  and  iron,  made  the  sickle  of 
Cronos  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon.  This  last 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Telchines  seems  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  their  being  classed  with  the 
Idaean  Dactyls  ; and  Strabo  even  states  that  those 
of  the  9 Rhodian  Telchines  who  accompanied  Rhea 
to  Crete,  and  thero  brought  up  the  infatit  Zeus, 
were  called  Curetes. 

TelSbdae.  [Tapiiias.] 

TiUbdat  (T7)Ac$dos),  a river  ot  Armenia  Major, 
falling  into  the  Euphrates;  probably  identical 
with  the  Arsaniak, 

mScIidet  (TnAcirAti'Sifs),  a distinguished  A the- 
nian  comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Cratinui,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  peace,  and  a great  admirer  of  the  an- 
cient manners  of  the  age  of  Themistocles. 

TSlbcltu  (Ti^AckAos),  king  of  Sparta,  8th  of  the 
Agids  and  son  of  Archelaus.  He  was  slain  by 
the  Me&senians,  in  a temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis, 
on  the  borders.  His  death  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  1st  Messenian  war,  b.  c.  743. 

Talbgdiltil  ( Ti)A^o»'or),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  bad  returned  to  Ithaca, 
Circe  sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  father. 
A storm  cast  bis  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and 
being  pressed  by  Inuiger,  he  began  to  plunder  the 
flelds.  Ulysses  and  Teleroachos  being  informed  of 
the  ravages  caused  by  the  stranger,*  went  out  to 
fight  against  him  ; but  Telegonus  ran  Ulysses 
through  with  a spear  which  he  had  received  from 
his  mother.  At  the  command  of  Athena,  Telego- 
nus, accompanied  by  Telemnchus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  Aeaea,  there  buried  the  body  of 
Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Italus.  In  Italy  Telegonus  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  towns  of 
Tusculum  and  Praeneste.  He  left  a daughter  Ma- 
milia,  from  whom  the  family  of  the  Mamilii  traced 
their  descent 

Tilfim&chus  (TijAf^axor),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  infant  when  his  father 
went  to  Troy ; and  when  the  latter  bad  been  absent 
from  home  nearly  20  years,  Teleraachua  went  to 
Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  gather  information  concerning 
him.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor,  who 
sent  his  own  son  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta. 
Menelaus  also  received  him  kindly,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning 
Ulysses.  From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  his  father,  w hom 
he  assisted  in  slaying  the  suitors.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Telemachus  became  the  father  of 
Perseptolis  either  by  Polycaste,  the  daughter  of 
Nestor,  or  by  Nnusicaa,  the  daughter  of  AJcinous. 
Others  relate  that  he  was  induced  by  Athena  to 
marry  Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  La- 
tinos ; or  that  be  married  Cassiphone,  a daughter 
of  Circe,  but  in  a quarrel  with  his  mother-in-law 
slew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Cassiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemachus  the 
founder  of  Clusiiun  in  Etruria. 
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TEMPB. 


TilSmus  (Tq\«^s),  »on  of  Euryimu,  and  a cele- 
brated sootluayer.  • 

Telipbassa  {TiiK*<ptuTaa\  wife  of  Agcnor.  and 
mother  of  Kurupa,  Cudnius,  Phoenix,  and  Ciliz. 
&be,  with  her  soua,  w'ent  out  in  search  of  l^uropa, 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeiu  ; but  she  died 
on  the  expedition,  and  was  buried  by  Cadrou<<. 

Telephus  (Ti7\c^or),  son  of  ilerculesand  Auj;c, 
the  daughter  of  king  Alcus  of  Tegoa.  As  soon  as 
he  was  bom  he  was  exposed  by  his  grandiaiber, 
but  was  reared  by  a hind  (fAo^r),  and  educated 
by  king  Corythus  in  Arcadia.  On  reaching  man- 
hood, he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  loam  his 
parentage,  and  was  (adored  to  go  to  king  Teuthros 
in  Mysio.  He  tlicre  found  his  mother,  and  suc- 
ceeded Teiithros  on  the  throne  of  Mysia.  He 
married  Ijaodice  or  Astyoche,  a daughter  of  Priam  ; 
and  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  laud- 
ing (m  the  coast  of  Mysia.  Dionysus,  however, 
caused  him  to  stumble  over  a vine,  whereupon  be 
was  wounded  by  Achilles.  Being  infeamed  by  an 
oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured  by  him 
who  had  indicted  it,  Telcphus  repaired  to  thu  Gre- 
cian camp  ; and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  learnt 
from  an  oracle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telcphus 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured  Telcphus 
by  means  of  the  rust  of  the  spear  by  which  he 
bad  hetm  wounded.  Telephus.  in  return,  pointed 
out  to  the  Greeks  the  road  which  they  bad  to  take. 
Tdlapte.  [Thala.] 

Teleaia  (Teletinus:  Teleae\  a toivn  in  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  road  from  Alliiae  to  Beneventum, 
taken  by  Haanibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  Rmnans.  ] t was  colo- 
nised by  Augustus  with  a body  of  veterans.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pontius,  who  fought  against 
Sulla,  and  who  was  hence  sumamed  Tclcsiiius. 

TelifilLi  (T  eA«(T(XAa  \ of  Argos,  a celebrated  UtIc 
poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about  B.C.  .HO.  In 
the  war  of  Argos  against  Sparta,  she  not  only  en- 
couraged her  countrymen  by  her  lyre  and  song,  but 
she  took  up  anus  at  the  bead  of  a band  of  her 
countrywomen,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory which  they  gained  ow  the  Spartans.  In 
memory  of  this  exploit,  her  statue  was  erected  in 
the  temple  of  Aphi^ite  at  Argos,  with  the  em-  j 
blems  of  a poetess  and  a heroine  ; Ares  was  wois  | 
shipped  in  that  city  as  a patron  deity  of  women  ; | 
and  the  prowess  of  her  female  nssocinUw  was  com-  | 
memorated  by  thJ  annual  festival  called  Hyf/riMica,  \ 
Only  2 complete  verses  of  her  poetry  are  extant. 

TSldtiitUB,  Fontltu.  [ Pontius  ] 

Tilestas  or  T^leatis  (T«A^(TTas,  TeAcVriij),  of 
Selious,  a distinguished  poet  of  the  later  Athenian 
dithyramb,  flourished  B.C.  398.  A few  lines  of 
his  p(H*tn>'  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus. 

T$i5thr!us  (TcX^^gios),  a mountain  in  the  K.  of 
Euboea  near  Histiae^ 

Tellenaa,  a town  in  Latium  between  the  Inter 
Via  Oitiensis  and  the  Via  Appio,  destroyed  by 
Ancus  Martins. 

TelluB.  [Gaxa.1 

Telmessus  or  TeLmiaaua  (TeXjutjowos.  TeX- 
ui(Tff6s  : TeAjU((r(rcir9).  1.  the 

port  of  Af<teri,  Ru.),  a city  of  Lycia,  nw  the 
borders  of  Ctiria,  on  a gulf  called  Telmissicus 
Sinus,  and  close  to  the  promontory  TeIroiMis.«*2. 
A town  of  Cana,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
Halicarnassus,  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its  in- 
babiuuts  in  divination.  It  is  often  idendfled 
with  the  former  place. 


Telo  Martial  {Toulun)^  a port-town  of  Gullia 
Narbimensis  on  the  ^ledit^'rronean,  is  rarely  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  and  did  not  become 
a place  of  importance  till  the  dowuhJ  of  die  Human 
empire. 

Telos  (T^Aoy : TijAiaf : TeJos  or  a 

small  island  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  lay  off  tlie  coast  of  Caria  SAV.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Sinus  Doridi%  between  Uhodes  and 
Nisjnis.  It  was  also  called  Agalhussa. 

Telphaiaa.  [ T ii  sl  p v ha  . ] 

Temenidae.  [ Tkm  bn  u&  ] 

TSm^nltes  (T«/i«piT?;5),  a surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  sacred  temenus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Syracuse. 

Temeaos  (Tiifitvos)^  son  of  Aristnmachua,  was 
one  of  the  lleracHdoe  who  invaded  Peloponnesus. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  he  received 
Argos  as  his  share.  His  descendants,  the  Teme- 
niiUe,  being  expelled  from  Argos,  arc  said  to  have 
foui>ded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  whence  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  called  tliemselves  Temcn.dae, 


Tdi&Ssft  or  Timpia  (Tcinesaeus  or  Tcmp«onus : 
Torre  del  Lupi)^  a town  in  Bruttium  ou  the  Sinus 
Terinaeus,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Autonion 
towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  l>oeo 
afterwards  colonised  by  a body  of  Actolians  under 
Thoos.  At  a still  later  time  it  was  successively  in 
the  possession  of  the  Locriaus,  of  the  Bruitiana, 
and  linally  of  the  Romans,  who  colonised  it  in  fi.  c. 


I 196.  Some  of  the  ancients  identifred  this  toivn 
' Aith  Teraesc  mentioned  by  Homer  as  celebrated 
for  its  copper  mines  ; but  the  Homeric  town  was 
probably  in  Cyprus. 

Tesuini.  1.  (r^  T^j/^yov  6pos:  Morxid  or  Ale 
ZAij^),  a mountain  of  Mysia,  extending  E.*ward 
from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  Plirygia,  and  dividing 
Mysia  into  2 parts.  It  coutains  the  sources  of  the 
Macestua,  Mysius,  Cai'ens,  and  Evenus.  — 8. 
(Afeni/nn  9 or  Guxal-HUar9)^  a city  of  Aeolis  in 
the  N.W.  of  Lydia  (some  say  in  Mysia),  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Hennas,  3U  miles  S.  of  Cyme. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  that  of  Titus  (Pliny^ 
time)  it  no  longer  existed. 

Tempd  {Td^LWTj  contr.  of  Tv^rca),  a beautiful 
and  romantic  valley  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly  between 
Mts.  Olympus  and  Osaa,  through  w‘hich  the  Peneua 
escapes  into  the  sea.  The  lovely  scenery  of  i hia 
glen  is  frequently  described  by  the  ancient  poets 
and  declaimers  ; and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  favourite  haunts  of  .Apollo,  who  bad  trans- 
planted his  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  The 
whole  valley  is  nither  less  than  5 miles  in  length, 
and  opens  gradually  to  the  E.  into  a spacious  plain. 
Tempe  is  also  of  great  importance  in  history,  as  it 
is  the  only  pass  thmugh  which  an  army  can  invade 
Thessaly  from  the  X.  In  some  parts  the  rocks  on 
each  side  of  the  Puiieus  approach  so  close  to  each 
other  as  only  to  leave  room  between  tliem  for  the 
stream ; and  the  road  is  obliged  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  rock  iu  the  narrowest  point.  Tempe  is  the  only 
channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Thessa- 
lian plmn  descend  into  the  sea;  and  it  was  the 
common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  these  waters  had 
once  covered  the  country  with  a vast  lake,  till  an 
outlet  was  formed  for  them  by  some  great  convul- 
sion in  nature,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  Tempe 
asunder.  So  celebrated  was  the  scenery  of  Tempe 
that  its  mime  was  giveu  to  any  beautiful  valley. 
Thus  w*c  find  a Tempe  in  tbs  land  of  the  Sabinea 
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nwirRcate,  through  which  the  river  V eUnus  flowed  ; 
and  aUo  n Tempo  in  Sicily,  through  which  the 
river  Ilelorua  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Tenipe 
HeJoria. 

Tempyra,  a town  in  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  a 
nam^w  mountain  between  Mu  Rhodope  and 
the  coast 

TenctSri  or  TenchtSri,  a people  of  Germany 
dwelling  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Sieg,  S.  of  the  Vsipetes,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
their  name  usually  occur*.  They  crowed  the  Rhine 
together  with  the  Ueifietes,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  in  Gaul  ; but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar 
with  great  slaughter,  and  those  who  CKaped  took 
refuge  in  tlic  territories  of  their  S.  neighbours,  the 
Svtjambri.  The  Tencteri  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  le.iffno  of  the  Cheniict,  and  at  a itiil  later 
period  they  are  mentioned  a*  a portion  of  the  coa- 
I'cderacy  of  the  Franks. 

T6nWoi  or  Tlnedui  (TcVsJoy : Tr*<«8ios),  a 
small  island  of  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Troas,  of  an  importance  vert’  disproportionate  to 
its  size,  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  12  miles 
distant.  It*  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Tmad 
waa  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles),  and  from  Lt'sbos 
56  suidia  : its  circuit  was  flO  stadia.  It  was 
called,  in  early  times,  by  the  names  of  Calydna, 
I^ucophrys,  Phocnice,  and  Lymessus.  The 
mythical  derivation  of  its  usual  name  is  from 
Teues,  son  of  Cycnus,  It  had  an  Aeolian  city  of 
the  same  name,  with  2 harbours.  Its  name  ap- 
pears in  several  proverbs,  such  asT«>’*3*05  TsXc^ryy, 
T.  dvflpctfirof,  T.  ovXtrn^f,  T.  kclk6¥.  It  appears  in 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  War  as  the  station  to 
which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Trojans  to  think  that  they  had  departed, 
and  to  receive  the  wooden  horse.  In  the  Persian 
War  it  was  used  by  Xerxes  as  a naval  station. 
It  afterwards  became  a tributary  ally  of  Athens, 
and  adhered  to  her  during  the  whole  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  and  down  to  the  peace  of  -\n- 
talcidas,  by  which  it  was  snrrcndeivd  to  the 
PiTslaiis.  At  the  Macedonian  con<}uest  the  Te- 
nedians  regained  their  liberty*  In  the  war  against 
Philip  TIT.,  Attains  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos  ' 
as  a na^'al  station,  and  in  the  Mithridatic  War 
Luculltis  gained  a naval  victory  over  Mithridates 
off  the  island.  About  this  time  the  Tenedinns 
placed  themselves  under  the  pmtection  of  Alex- 
andria Troas.  The  island  was  celebmted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women. 

Tenes  or  Tennc*  (T^v»Tjy),  son  of  Cycnus  and 
PriJclea,  and  brother  of  Hemilhea.  Cycnus  teas 
king  of  Colonoe  in  Troas,  His  2nd  wife  was  Phi- 
Innome,  who  fell  in  love  w*ith  her  stepson  ; but  ns 
be  repulsed  her  advaneos,  she  accused  him  to  his 
father,  who  threw  both  his  son  and  daughter  in  a 
chest  into  the  sea.  But  the  chest  was  driven  on  ' 
the  coast  of  the  iidand  of  Leucophtys,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  elected  him  king,  and  which  he  calU^ 
Tenedos,  after  his  own  name.  Cyams  at  length 
heard  of  the  innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philoniune, 
and  went  to  his  children  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  were  slain  by  Achilles.  Tones 
was  afterwards  worshipped  os  a hero  in  Tenedos. 

TSnos  (T^f'os : T^t'/ov ; Tim\  a small  island 
in  the  Aegacan  sea,  S.  E.  of  Andros  and  N.  of 
Delos.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  length.  It  was 
wigiually  called  Hydrufft  {'T^poOffca)  because  it 
was  well  watered,  and  Ophiussa  {^Otpiovjaa)  be- 
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I cause  it  abounded  in  snakes.  It  possesvd  a town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  site  of  the  modem  AT- 
foh.  It  had  also  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 

■ which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  enii^ror 
! Tiberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celcbnued  in 
antiiiuitT  and  is  still  valued  at  the  pres<  nt  day. 

' Tent^a  (t4  T<>rvpa:  TfrroptTT^s.  Tentyrites  : 
Dmdrrahj  Ru.),  a city  of  Upper  Kg^'pt.  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Abydos  and  Coptos, 
with  celebrated  temples  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian 
V'enus),  Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  people  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hatred  of  the  crocodile ; and 
upon  this  and  the  contrary  propensities  of  the 
people  of  Ombi,  Juvenal  founds  his  I5lh  satire. 
[Oainr.]  There  arc  still  magnificent  ri-Mnains  of 
the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis:  in  the  btter 
was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  now 
preserved  at  Paris. 

Te6«  {ijTfccs:  T^oj,  TcTust  one  of 

the  Ionian  citii**  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
nowned as  the  birthplace  of  the  lyric  poet  Ana- 
creon. It  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  M.  Mimas  with 
the  mainland  of  Lydia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
between  the  ])romontorie«  of  Coiyceura  and  Myon- 
nesus.  It  was  a flourishing  seaport,  until,  to/ree 
themselves  from  the  Persiaa  yoke,  most  of  its  in- 
habitants retired  to  Alxlera,  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  had  2 harbours,  and  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Dionysus. 

Toidon  (TepTf8<6e : proh.  Dorali)^  a city  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tigris,  below  its 
junction  with  the  Euphrates,  and  not  fur  from  its 
mouth.  It  v,*as  n great  emporium  for  the  traffic 
with  Arabia.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Biridotis  (Aipb 
of  Arrian. 

Tirentla.  L Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  the  orator,  to 
whom  she  bore  2 children,  a son  and  daughter. 
She  was  a woman  of  sound  sense  and  great  reso- 
lution ; and  her  firmness  of  character  was  of  no 
small  service  to  her  weak  and  vacillating  husband  in 
some  important  periods  of  his  life.  On  his  banish- 
ment in  n,c.  58,  Tullia  by  her  letters  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  Cicero's  fainting  spirits,  and  she  vigo- 
rously exerted  herself  on  his  behalf  among  his 
friends  in  Italy.  During  the  civil  war  however 
Cicero  was  off<*nded  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afleruTirds  ho  mamod  Piiblilia, 
a young  girl  of  whose  property  he  had  the  manage- 
ment. Terentia  could  not  have  been  less  than  50 
at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and  th<*refore  it  is  r.ot 
probable  that  she  married  again.  It  is  related, 
indeed,  by  .Jerome,  that  she  married  Sallust  the 
historian,  and  subsequently  Messala  Con  mus  ; but 
these  marriages  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
wriUT,  and  njay  therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  103.^2.  Also 
called  Tercntilla,  the  w*ife  of  M.'tecenas,  and  also 
one  of  the  favourite  mistresses  of  Augustus.  The 
intrigue  between  Augustus  and  Terentia  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  good  undcrstuidlng  which  sub- 
sisted !>etween  the  emperor  and  bis  nunistcr,  and 
finally  to  have  occaaii.aed  the  dUgrace  of  the 
latter. 

Tercnti&iius  Uanrni,  a Roman  poet,  probably 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  l>ogjnning  of  the 
second  century  under  Xerva  and  Trajan,  and  was 
a native  of  Africa,  as  his  surname,  Maurus,  indi- 
cates. There  is  still  exUmt  a poem  of  Terentianus, 
iniitled  Dc  Lilcm,  S;/UabU^PedUmy  MdrUy  which 
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treats  of  prosody  and  the  different  kinds  of  metre 
with  much  elegance  and  skill.  The  work  is  printed 
by  Santen  and  Van  Lennep,  Traj.  ad  lihcu.  1825, 
and  by  Laclimann,  Berol.  I83l>. 

P.  Terentlus  Afer,  usually  cabed  Terence,  the 
celebrated  comic  poet,  was  Iwm  at  Carthage,  b.  c. 
iDo.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the  slave  of 
P.  Terentius  Lucaniu,  a Homan  senator.  A hand* 
some  person  and  promising  tilents  recommended 
Terence  to  his  master,  who  afforded  him  the  best 
education  of  the  age  and  finally  inaTmmitted  him. 
On  his  manumission,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, Terence  assumed  his  patron’s  noraen,  Te- 
rentius, having  been  previously  called  Publius 
or  Publipor.  The  Audria  was  the  first  play 
offered  by  Terence  for  representation.  The  curule 
aediles  referred  the  piece  to  Caeciliua,  then  one  of 
the  most  popular  play-wTiters  at  Home.  Unknown 
and  meanly  clad,  Terence  began  to  read  from  a low 
stool  his  opening  scene.  A few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before  him, 
and  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  his  27th  year,  was 
invited  to  share  the  couch  and  supper  of  his  judge. 
This  reading  of  the  Andna^  however,  must  have 
preceded  its  perfonnance  nearly  two  years,  for 
Caccilius  died  in  108,  and  it  was  not  acted  till 
IGO.  Meanwhile,  copies  were  in  circulation,  envy 
was  awakened,  and  Luscius  Laviiiius,  a veteran, 
and  not  very  successful  play-writer,  began  his  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  author.  The  Andria  was  successful, 
and,  aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  ad- 
dress of  Terence  himself,  was  the  moans  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  most  rehned  and  intellectual 
circles  of  Rome.  His  chief  patrons  were  Laelius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated  him 
as  an  equal,  aud  are  said  even  to  have  assisted  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Home,  Terence  went  to  Greece,  and 
while  there  he  translated  108  of  Menander's  come- 
dies. He  never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have 
various  accounts  of  his  death.  According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Bnindusium,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more  ; according  to  others,  he  died 
at  btymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  I./eucndia,  or  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia.  One  of  his  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  ail  the  fruits  of  his  sojourn 
in  Greece,  on  his  home-pns&age.  But  the  pre- 
vailing re|>ort  w;is,  that  his  translations  of  Me- 
nander were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grief  for  their 
loss  caused  his  death,  lie  died  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the  year  following.  He 
left  a daughter,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  fa- 
mily. Six  comedies  are  all  that  remain  to  ui ; and 
they  are  probably  all  that  Terence  produced.  His 
later  versions  of  Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
from  their  number  and  the  short  time  in  which 
they  were  made,  merely  studies  for  future  dramas 
of  ins  own.  They  were  brought  for^vard  at  the 
following  seasons.  X.Andriay  *‘lhe  Woman  of 
Andros,”  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
cerium,  iu  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Mcgalesian  Games,  on  the  4th  of  April,  166. 
2.  y/erjTu,  ” the  Step-Mother,”  produced  at  the 
Mcgalesian  Games,  in  165.  3.  Ileautwtdimoroit- 

menus,  **  the  Self-Tormentor,”  performed  at  the 
Megalesiaii  Games,  163.  4.  KuuuckHi^  ” the  Eu- 
nuch,” played  at  the  Megalesi.sn  G.vmes,  162. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.  5.  PKirmio^  was  performed  in  the 
•amo  year  with  the  preceding,  at  the  Homan 
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Games  on  the  1st  of  October.  6.  AdeJphis  “the 
Brothers,**'  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the 
funeral  gomes  of  L.  Aomiiius  Paullus,  160.  The 
comedies  of  Terence  have  b«*n  translated  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Plautus  were,  on  the  revival  of 
the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  refined  play- 
writers.  The  ancient  critics  are  unanimous  in 
ascribing  to  Ttrcncc  immaculate  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  Language,  and  nearly  so  in  denying  him 
vis  comica.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  4 of 
Terence's  6 plays  arc  more  or  less  sentimental 
comedies — in  which  vis  cowtica  is  not  a primary 
element.  Moreover,  Terence  is  generally  contrasted 
with  Plautus,  with  whom  he  had  verv  little  in 
common.  Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  highest 
genius  for  exciting  laugliter,  and  a natural  force 
which  his  rival  wanted,  there  will  remain  to 
Terence  greater  consistency  of  plot  and  character, 
closer  observation  of  generic  and  individual  dis- 
tinctions, deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  skill 
and  variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a wider 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  sport  and 
earnest.  It  may  be  objected  that  Terence's  supe- 
riority in  these  points  arises  from  his  copying  his 
Greek  originals  more  servilely.  But  no  servile 
copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have  correspond- 
ing fragments  enough  of  Menander  to  prove  that 
Terence  retouched  and  sometimes  improved  his 
model.  Tn  summing  up  bis  merits  we  ought  not 
to  omit  the  praise  which  has  been  universally 
accorded  him — that,  although  a foreigner  and  a 
freedman,  he  divides  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  the 
palm  of  pure  Latinity.  The  best  editions  of 
Terence  ore  by  Bentley,  Cantab.  1726,  4ta, 
AmsteL  1727,  4to.,  Lips.  1791,  8ro. ; by  Wcstcr- 
hovius,  Ilagae  Com.  1727,  2 vols.  4to. ; and  by 
Stollbaum,  Lips.  1830,  8vo. 

Terentltu  CollSo.  [Cullbo.] 

Terentilui  Yarro.  [V'arro.] 

Tires  (TnpTjr).  1.  King  of  the  Odry’sae  and 
father  of  Sitalces,  was  the  founder  of  the  great 
Odrysian  monarchy. » 2.  King  of  a portion  of 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Tildas  (Tnpevf),  son  of  Ares,  king  of  the  Thra- 
cians in  Daulis,  afterwards  Phocis.  Pandion,  king 
of  Attica,  who  had  2 daughters,  Philomela  and 
Proenc,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tcreut  against 
some  enemy,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Procne 
in  marriage.  Tereus  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Itys,  and  then  concealed  her  in  the  coumn.%  that 
he  might  thus  marry  her  sister  Philomela  whom  he 
deceived  by  saying  that  Procne  i^'as  dead.  At  the 
same  time  he  deprived  Philomela  of  her  tongue. 
Ovid  {MrL  vi.  565)  rcveracs  the  story  by  stating 
that  Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  PhiluroeU 
was  dead.  Pliilomelo,  however,  soon  learned  the 
truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sister  by  a few 
words  which  she  wove  into  a peplus.  Procne  there- 
upon killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served  up  the 
flesh  of  the  child  in  a dish  before  Tereus.  She 
then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pursued  them  with 
nn  axe,  and  when  the  sisters  were  overtaken  they 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  them  into  birds. 
Procne,  accordingly,  became  a nightingale,  Philo- 
mela a sn'allow,  and  Tereus  a hoopoo.  According 
to  some,  Procne  became  a swallow,  Philomela  a 
nightingale,  and  Tereus  a hawk. 

Tergaste  (Teigestinus : TriesU\  a town  of 

Istria,  on  a bay  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  Adriatic  gaR^ 
called  after  it  Tergestiuus  Sinus.  It  was  at  fint 
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an  insignificant  place*,  with  which  tho  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  in  their  war*  with  the  lapydes  ; 
but  under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a town 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  was 
made  a Roman  colony  by  Veftpaiian. 

Teria  {Triptirjt  Spot  aiwv^  Rom.),  a mountain 
of  Mysia,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzi- 
cus.  Some  identified  it  with  a hill  near  Lainp- 
«acus.  on  which  was  a temple  of  Cybele. 

Terias  (Giiaralunffa)^  a river  in  Sicily  near 
Leontini. 

Tariditei.  [TiBinaTBs.] 

Terina  (Terinaeus ; St.  Eu/emia\  a town  on 
the  W.  coa*t  of  Rruttium,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Terinaeus  derived  its  name.  It  was  a Greek  city 
founded  by  Croton,  and  was  originally  a place  of 
some  importance  ; but  it  was  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal in  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Teri&Ua  or  Teridla  Caatra,  a fortress  in  Rhae- 
tia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  country  of  the 
Tyrol.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the  Castle 
Tyrol.^  lying  above  Meran,  to  the  N.  of  the  road. 

Termantla,  Termof,  or  Tameans  (Termesti- 
nus  or  Termesius : Ermita  de  nuesira  SeUora  de 
Tiermet\  a town  of  the  Arevoci  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensit,  originally  situated  on  a steep  hill,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  frequently  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, who  compelled  them  in  consequence  to  aban- 
don the  town,  and  build  a new  one  on  the  plain, 
a c.  98. 

Termira  (rd  T«p^«pa),  a Dorian  cit^  in  Caria, 
on  the  promontory  Termerium  (Tepf»«p(oi'),  the 
N.  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicut.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a free  city. 

Termesstu  and  other  forms : prob. 

Skenety  Rn.),  a city  of  Pisidia,  high  up  on  the 
Taurus,  in  the  pass  through  which  the  river 
Catarrhactes  fiowi^.  It  was  almost  impregnable 
by  nature  and  art,  so  that  even  Alexander  did  not 
attempt  to  take  it. 

Tennlntu.  a Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  His  worship  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numo,  who  ordered  that 
every  one  should  mark  the  boundaries  of  his  landed 
property  by  stones  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  at 
these  boundary-stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
be  offered  at  the  festival  of  the  Tenninslia.  The 
Terminus  of  the  Roman  state  originally  stood  be- 
tween the  5lh  and  6lh  milestone  on  the  road 
towards  Laurentum,  near  a place  called  Festi. 
Another  public  Terminus  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  »nid  that  when  this 
temple  was  to  be  founded,  all  the  gods  gave  way 
to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Ter- 
minus and  Juvenlas,  whose  sanctuaries  the  au- 
guries would  not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was 
Uken  as  an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  would 
remain  ever  undioiinishcd  and  young,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is  however 
probable  that  the  god  Terminus  is  no  other  than 
Jupiter  himself,  in  the  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundariet. 

Terpander  (Tspircu^pos),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  through  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antlssa  in  I^sbos,  and  flourished  between 
R.C.  700  and  650.  He  removed  from  Lesbos  to 
Sparta,  and  there  introduced  his  new  system  of 
music,  and  established  the  first  musical  school  or 
system  that  existed  in  Greece.  He  added  3 strings 
to  the  lyre,  which  before  his  time  bad  only  4 


j strings,  thus  making  it  scvcn-stringod.  His  music 
! produced  a powerful  effect  upon  the  Spartans,  and 
he  was  held  in  high  honour  by  them,  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death.  He  wa<«  the  first  who 
obtained  a victory  in  the  musical  contests  at  the 
.festival  of  the  Carn£a  (676).  We  have  only  3 or 
4 fragments  of  the  remains  of  his  poetry- 

Terpiichfire  (Tc/n^(X<^pa),  one  of  the  9 Muses, 
presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dancing.  [Mu- 
sas.] 

Terra.  [Gaka.] 

Terracdna,  more  usually  written  Tarraclna. 
[Tabracina.] 

Tertnlli&zius,  Q.  Septlmloj  Florens.  usually 
called  Tertollian,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
fathers  now  extant.  Notwithstanding  the  celebrity 
which  he  has  always  enjoyed,  our  knowledge  of 
his  personal  history  is  extremely  limited,  and  is 
derived  almost  exclusively*  from  a succinct  notice 
by  St.  Jerome.  From  this  wc  Icani  that  Ter- 
tullian  was  a native  of  Carthage,  the  son  of  a pro- 
consular centurion  (an  officer  who  appears  to  have 
I acted  as  a sort  of  aide-de-camp  to  provincial 
governors) ; that  he  flourished  chiefly  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  of  Carscalla  ; that 
he  became  a presbyter,  and  remained  orthodox 
until  he  had  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  and  ill  tn-atment  which 
he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
he  went  over  to  the  Montanists,  and  wrote  several 
books  in  defence  of  those  heretics ; that  he  lived  to  a 
great  age, and  was  the  author  of  many  works.  His 
birth  may  be  placed  about  a.  o.  160,  and  his  death 
about  240.  The  most  interesting  of  his  numerous 
works  i*  his  Apologiay  or  defence  of  Christianity. 
It  was  written  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the 
reign  of  Severus.  The  writings  of  Tcrtullian  show 
that  he  was  a man  of  varied  learning;  but  bis 
style  is  rough,  abrupt,  and  obscure,  almunding  in 
fiir-fetched  metaphors  and  extravagant  hyperboles. 
The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Ter- 
tullian  arc  the  one  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  fo., 
and  tho  one  edited  by  Seraler  and  by  Scbiitx^ 
6 vols.  8vo.  Hal.  1770.  There  is  a go^  edition 
of  the  Apologtlieuty  by  Ilavercamp,  8vo.  Lug.  BaL 
1710. 

Testa,  C.  Treh&tlns,  a Roman  jurist,  and  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  lie  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Caesar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  Gaul,  and  be  followed  Caesar's, 
party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Cicero  dedi- 
cated to  Trebatius  his  book  of  Topica^  which  ho 
wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book  of  Aristotle. 
Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  under 
Augustus  as  a law’yer.  Horace  addressed  to  him 
the  1st  Satire  of  the  2nd  Book.  Trebatius  was  a 
pupil  of  Q.  Cornelius  jMaximus,  and  master  of 
Labeo.  He  wrote  some  books  De  Jure  Civili,  and 
De  Religionihus.  Ho  is  often  cited  in  the  Digeft^ 
but  there  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  his  w'ritings. 

TSthyi  (Tn6(/s),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea, 
and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  she  became  tho 
mother  of  the  Oceanides  and  of  the  numerous 
river-gods.  She  also  educated  Hera,  who  was 
brought  to  her  bv  Rhea. 

TStrica,  a mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Pisenum 
and  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  belonging  to  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Tetrlcni,  C.  Fetnvlaf,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  the  last  of  the  pretenders  who  niled  Gaul 
duringits  separation  from  the  empire  nnderQalliemis 
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and  his  successor.  He  reigned  in  Gaul  from  a.  d. 
267  to  *274,  and  was  dcfeatetl  by  Aurelian  in  274, 
at  the  Ijettlc  of  Chalons,  on  which  occjision  he  was 
believed  to  have  betrayed  his  jirmy  to  tlie  emperor. 
It  is  certain  that  although  Tetricus,  along  with  his 
son,  graced  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  was 
immedintc-ly  afterwards  treated  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  Aurelian. 

Teucer  (TcuKpos).  L Son  of  the  river>god  Sea- 
mandcr  by  the  Nymph  Idaea,  was  the  first  king 
of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  sometimes  called 
Tewri.  Dardanus  of  Somothrace  came  to  Teucer, 
received  his  daughter  Batca  or  Arisbe  in  marriage, 
and  became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  Dardanus  was  a native  prince  of 
Tmr,  and  Scamander  and  Teucer  immigrated  into 
Troas  from  Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship 
of  Apollo  ^imheus.  ^ Son  of  Telamon  and 
Hesione,  was  a step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  best 
archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  Telamon  refiued  to  receive 
him  in  Salamis,  because  he  bad  not  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax.  Teucer  therenpon 
sailed  away  in  search  of  a new  home,  which  he 
found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Belus,  king  nf  Sidon.  He  there  founded 
the  town  of  Salamis,and  married  Eunc.the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyprus,  by  whom  ho  became  tbo  &ther  of 
Astoria. 

Teueri  [Mvsia  i Troas.] 

Teuxnestns  (TevfDTwads),  a mountain  in  Boeotia, 
near  Hypatus,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the  road 
> from  the  hitter  place  to  Chalcis.  It  was  from  this 
raonnlain  that  IMonysus,  enraged  -vitli  the  Thebans, 
sent  the  fox  which  committed  such  devastations  in 
their  territory. 

Tenta  (Teara),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians, assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  b.  c.  *231.  In  consequence  of  ibc 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  piratical  expeditions  of  her 
subjects  upon  the  Italian  merchants,  the  Romans 
sant  two  arabassadoTS  to  demand  satisfaction,  bit 
she  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
hut  caused  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  to  bo 
assassinated  OR  his  way  home.  War  w'os  now  de- 
clared against  her  by  the  Romans.  The  greater 
part  of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to 
her  (B.C.  228),  on  condition  of  her  giving  up  the 
greater  part  of  her  dominions. 

Tautlirania.  [Mtsia.] 

Teuthraa  (Tsvflpas),  an  mictent  king  of  Mysia, 
who  married,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
adopted  as  bis  daughter  Auge,  the  daughter  of 
AJeus.  He  also  received  with  hospitality  her  son 
Telephus,  when  the  latter  came  to  Asia  in  search 
of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mysia  by  Telephus.  [Tblbphcs.]  The  50 
daughters  of  Teuthras,  given  as  a reward  to  Her- 
cules, are  called  by  Grid  Teutkrantia  iurba, 

Teutbru  (Tev6pav;  prob.  a 

mountain  in  the  Mysian  district  of  Teuthmnia,  a 
S.W.  brunch  of  Temnus.  It  contains  a celebrated 
pass,  called  the  Irtjn  Ckilet  {Dcmir  Kapa\  through 
which  all  caravans  l>ctween  Smyrna  and  Brusa 
(the  ancient  Prus^as)  must  needs  pass. 

Teutoburgienais  Saltui,  n range  of  hills  in 
Germany  covered  with  wood,  extending  N.  of  the 
liippe,  from  Gtnabrllck  to-Paderbom,  and  known 
in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  T^uioLurper 
WtiUd  or  Lrpfitcht  Wald,  It  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Varus  and 
3 Homan  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Anninina. 
A.  D.  9. 

Teutdnes  or  Tentbiii,  a powerful  people  in  Gcr* 
many,  who  invaded  Gaul  and  the  Roman  dominion# 
along  with  the  Cimbri,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  ‘2nd 
century  & c.  The  history  of  their  invasion  is 
given  under  Cimbri.  The  name  Teutones  is  not 
a collective  name  of  the  whole  people  of  Gerraanr, 
as  some  writers  hare  supposed,  but  only  of  one 
particular  tribe,  who  prob:ibly  dwelt  on  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Cimbri. 

Thabor,  Tabor,  or  Atabyrltuii  (’AroA/ptoe 
LXX. : 'IraAlptop,  Joseph. : JehtlTnr\nsi  isolated 
mountain  at  the  E.  end  of  the  plain  of  Esdnelon  in 
Galilee,  between  1700  and  1800  feet  high.  Its 
summit  was  occupied  by  a fortified  town,  under 
the  Maccabees  and  the  Romans.  This  is  quits 
enough  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be,  as  a local  tra- 
dition asserts,  the  lonely  mountain  on  which  onr 
Soviour  was  transfigured ; although  the  tradition 
has  been  bolstered  up  by  a variation  of  the  modern 
name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it  J«hd  A'ar, 
i.e.  the  Mountain  of  Li^. 

Thabr5ea  or  Tabraea  (0a4p<uca,  Td$a0po : 7o- 
barca).  a city  of  Numidia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tusca,  and  on  tho  frontier  towards  Zeugi- 
Uum. 

ThMs  (Bats),  a celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  ex- 
pedition into  Asia.  Her  name  is  best  known  from 
the  story  of  her  haring  stimulated  the  conqueror 
during  a great  festival  at  Persepolis,  to  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings : but  this  anecdote, 
immortalized  as  it  has  been  by  Diydcn's  famous 
ode,  is  in  all  probability  a mere  fable.  After  ths 
death  of  Alexander,  Thais  attached  herself  to 
Ptolemy  I^agi,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  L^ntiscus  and  Lagut,  and  of  a daughter 
Irene. 

Tbala  (9dA.a),  a great  city  of  Numidia,  men- 
tioned by  Sallust  aud  other  writers,  and  probably 
id«mtical  with  Telepte  (TsArmi)  or  Thelepta,  a 
city  in  the  S.  of  Numidia,  71  Roman  miles  N.W. 
«f  C^{Ma.  It  was  the  S.  W.  frontier  town  towards 
the  desert,  and  was  connected  by  a road  with 
Tacape  on  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  FerioHak,  or  with  the  large 
ruins  near  it,  railed  Medinak  el  Kadima. 

Thalimae  (eoAiipai).  1.  A fortified  town  in 
Elis,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  Pylos.— 2. 
A town  in  Messenia,  probaUy  a little  to  the  E.  of 
the  river  Pamitus. 

Thalasaliis,  Talasdos,  or  Xalasrifo.  a Roman 
senator  of  the  time  of  H<4nulus.  At  iho  time  of 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  wonien,  when  a maiden  of 
surpassing  beauty  was  carried  off  for  Thalossius, 
the  persons  conducting  her,  in  order  to  protect  her 
against  any  assaults  from  others,  exclaimed  ^ for 
Thalossius.^  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  wedding 
shoot  with  which  a bride  at  Rome  was  conducted 
to  the  house  of  her  bridegroom. 

Thhles  (0oA^t),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  Seven  Sages,  wns  bom  at  Miletus  about 
B.  c.  636,  and  di^  aliout  546,  at  the  age  of  HO, 
though  the  exact  date  neither  of  bis  birth  nur  of 
his  death  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have  predicted 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  tlie  reign 
of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes;  to  have  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Halys  in  the  time  of  Croesus;  <uul 
later,  in  order  to  unite  the  lonians  when  thrv^teued 
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bv  the  Persians,  to  have  instituted  a federal  cooncil 
in  Teoe.  In  the  lists  of  the  Seren  SdRes  hit  name 
accins  to  linve  stood  at  the  head ; and  be  displayed 
his  \risdom  both  by  political  sagacity,  and  by 
pmdcnce  in  acquiring  wealth.  He  wits  also  one 
of  the  fonnders  in  Oreece  of  the  study  of  philo- 
aophy  and  matiiematics.  In  the  latter  science 
however  we  fmd  attributed  to  him  only  proofs  of 
propositions  which  belong  to  the  hrst  eleuumts  of 
geo!nctr}\and  which  conid  not  possibly  have  enabled 
him  to  (^culate  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  the 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  may  however 
have  ohtaintNj  his  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  niothoRiatics  from  Egypt,  which  counliy  he  is 
said  to  have  visited.  Th^es  maintained  that  water 
it  tho  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby,  that  it  is 
water,  out  of  which  every  thing  arises,  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itself.  Thales  left  no 
works  Whind  him. 

Th&lia  or  ThaliUa  (BoAvir,  eoA^ror),  the 
celebrated  musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a native  of 
Gortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Spar- 
tans he  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by  the  inducnce 
of  his  music,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who 
lm<l  visited  the  city  with  a plague,  and  composed 
the  factions  of  the  citisens,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  He  founded  the  2nd  of  the  , 
musical  schoolit,  which  flourished  at  Sparta,  tlie  1st 
having  been  established  by  Terpander.  Tiie  date 
of  Tlmleias  is  unceitain,  but  he  may  probably  be 
placed  shortly  after  Terpander.  [THRPaNDm.] 

ThUia  doAU).  L One  of  the  H Muses 

nnd,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 
[MaaaB.}~2.  One  of  the  Nemides.*— 3.  One 
of  the  Cliarites  or  Graces. 

Thallo.  [Horae.] 

Tbalna  or  TaJliut,  JuTentiiLi,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.  c.  170 ; praetor  167  ; and  consul  163, 
when  he  subdued  the  Corsicans.  The  senate  voted 
him  the  honour  of  a thanksgiving;  and  be  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  which  he 
received  at  he  was  offeriiu;  a sacrifice,  that  be 
dropt  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

Thaxnbes  (0c(/x$f}r,  a moun> 

tain  in  the  K.  of  Niunidia,  containing  the  source  of 
tbe  river  Rubricatus. 

Thamydoii  or  Thamyditad 
8<rcu),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabiens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tke~ 
tnenti. 

ThtJofriM  or  Thamfras  (0d^p<r),  an  ancient 
Thracian  bard,  was  a son  of  Philammon  and  the 
nymph  Argiope.  In  hit  presumption  he  chal- 
lenge the  Muses  to  a trial  of  skill,  and  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  depriv*^  by  them  of 
his  sight  nnd  of  the  power  of  tinging.  He  was 
repr*‘sented  with  a broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 
Than&toa.  [Mor»  ] 

Thapia.  a chy  of  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 
with  UuaicADA. 

Thaps&cos  (Bailor : O.  T.  Thiphsach : an 
Ammean  word  signified  a /ord : Sa\^MU€riv6s ; Ru. 
at  the  ford  of  Kl-Hamman^  near  Rukkak  \ a city 
of  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  on  the 
left  Imnk  of  the  Enphrates,  2000  stadia  S.  of , 
Zeugma,  and  15  pnrasangs  from  the  mouth  of  tlie 
river  Chabonis  (the  .Praxes  of  Xenophon).  At 
this  place  was  the  usual,  and  for  a lung  time  the 
only  ford  of  the  F.uphratcs,  by  which  a passage 
was  made  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 
Tbap0BS  (Buijws : L A city  nn  the 
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E.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a peninsula  of  the  tame  name 
{I$olu  fhyli  MagHisi\  founded  by  Dorian  colonists 
from  Megnm,  who  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
found  Meganv  ilybla."->»3.  (/>wro.<,  Ru.),  a city 
on  the  E,  coast  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria, 
where  Caesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army, 
and  finished  the  civil  war,  B.  c.  46. 

Th&aos  or  Tb&ItU  (Bdaor:  Bdirior : Tha$o  ot 
an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
otF  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Neslus.  It  was  at  a veiy  early  period 
I taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  account 
I of  its  valuable  gold  mines.  According  to  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  w’ere  led  by  ThiOsus,  son  of  PoseU 
don,  or  Agenor,  who  came  from  tbe  East  in  scorch 
I of  Eumpa,  and  from  whom  tlie  island  derived  its 
name.  Thosos  was  tifccrwards  coionised  by  tba 
Parians,  b.  c.  703,  and  among  the  coionisis  was  tjie 
poet  Archilochus.  Besides  the  gold  minc4  in  Tha* 
SOS  itself,  the  Thasians  poweaaed  still  more  valuable 
gold  mines  at  Scaplc  Hyle  on  the  op(>ositc  co.ist  of 
Thrace.  The  mines  in  the  islmid  had  lieen  most 
extensively  worked  by  the  Pboeniemns,  but  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  productive. 
The  clear  surplus  revenue  of  the  Thosiant  before 
the  Persian  conquest  amounted  to  200,  and  some> 
times  even  to  300  talents  (46,000/.,  66,000/.),  of 
which  sum  Uie  nnnos  in  ^captc  Hyle  produced  80 
t.alents,  and  tliose  in  the  island  snmew'hat  less. 
They  possessed  at  this  time  a considerable  terrU 
tory  on  the  coast  of  Tlirace,  and  were  one  of  tha 
richest  and  moat  powerl'ul  peoples  in  the  N.  of  tha 
Aegaean.  They  w*are  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonius,  and  sul>sequently  became  part  of 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  They  revolted, 
however,  from  Athens  in  465,  and  after  sus- 
taining a siege  of  3 years,  wen;  subdued  by  Ci* 
mon  in  4/13.  They  were  obliged  to  sorrender  to 
the  Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  np  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
.'igain  revolted  Athens  in  411,  and  called  in 
the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  restored  to 
tbe  Athenians  by Thrasybulus  in  407.  In  additiem 
to  its  gold  mines,  Thasos  w*aB  celebrated  for  its 
marble  and  its  wine.  Tbe  soi4  however,  is  other- 
wise barren,  and  merits  even  at  the  present  day 
the  description  applied  to  it  by  tbe  poet  Archilo- 
chus,— **an  ass's  back-bone,  oTers|ffead  with  wild 
wood."  Tbe  principal  town  in  tbe  island,  also 
csfied  Thasos,  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  upon 
3 eminences.  There  ore  still  a few  remains  of 
the  ancient  town. 

ThEomas  (Bau^r),  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and 
by  the  Oceanid  Electro,  the  father  of  Iris  and  the 
Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  called  Thaumuniiat^  Tkm- 
mantis,  and  ThoMmantia  virgo, 

TbeMtdtUS  (BeairTrrot),  an  Athenian,  the  son 
of  Ettpbnmiu.s  of  Suninm,  is  introduced  as  one  of 
tbe  speakers  in  Plato's  ThtaetHms  and  Sophities,  in 
which  dkiloguea  he  is  spoken  of  as  a noble  and 
well-disposed  youth  * and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  especially  in  tbe  study  of  geometry. 

TliaagdAM  (BeaTsVnr).  L 'I'yrant  of  Megam, 
obtained  bis  power  about  b.  c.  630,  haring  cspotxsed 
the  part  of  tho  commonalty  against  the  nobles. 
Ho  was  driven  out  liefore  his  death.  He  gave  bis 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cylon.  [CvLON.j^d.  A 
Thasian.  the  son  of  Timosthenes,  renowned  for  his 
extraordinary  strength  and  swiftness.  He  gained 
numerous  victories  at  the  Olympian,  Prihian, 
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Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  and  is  said  to  have 
won  1300  crowns.  He  flourished  b.  C.  480. 

Th5&n0  (0«avtrf\  daughter  of  Ciswus,  wife  of 
Anteiior,  and  priestess  of  Athena  at  llion. 

TbS&no  (0€ar<ff),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosophers  of  the  l*ythagorenn  school,  I 
appears  to  have  boon  the  adfe  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  mother  by  him  of  Telauges,  Mnesarchus,  Myia,  I 
and  Arignote  ; but  the  accoimts  respecting  her 
were  various.  Several  letters  are  extant  under  her 
name  ; and,  though  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are 
valuable  remains  of  a period  of  considerable  anti> 
quitv. 

T^$baa  (0>76ai),  in  the  poets  sometimes  Thebe 
Dor.  0^6a),  aft.  DiospSlis  Magna  (Ai6<nro- 
Xis  fitydKrt^  i.  e.  Great  Citv  <if  Jore).,  in  Scripture 
Ho  or  Ko  Ammon,  was  the  capital  of  Thcl>aY«,  or  I 
Upper  Egypt,  and,  for  a long  time,  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  reputed  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  It  stood  in  about  the  centre  of  the  The- 
baTd,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  Coptos,  and 
in  the  Nomos  Coptites.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aetliinpians  ; but  this  is  of  course  only 
a form  of  the  tradition  which  represents  the  civilb 
sation  of  Upper  Egypt  ns  having  come  down  the 
Nile.  Otliers  a^riood  its  foundation  to  Osiris, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother,  and  others  to  Bu* 
siris.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
splendour,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a chief 
sent  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  B.  r.  1600. 
The  fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a hundred 
gates,  from  each  of  which  it  could  send  out  200 
war  chariots  fully  armed.  Homer's  epithet  of 
**  Hundred-Oated"  («/caTd^iri»\oi)  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  city  by  later  writers.  Its  real  extent 
was  calculated  by  the  Greek  nTiters  at  140  stadia 
(14  geog.  miles)  in  circuit;  and  in  Strabo's  time, 
when  the  long  transference  of  the  seat  of  power  to 
Lower  Egypt  had  caused  it  to  decline  greatly,  it 
still  had  a circuit  of  80  stadia.  That  these  compu- 
tations arc  not  exaggerated,  is  proved  by  the  exist- 
ing ruins,  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
>'alleyof  the  Nile,  here  about  6 miles  wide;  while 
the  rocks  which  hound  the  valley  are  perforated 
with  tombs.  These  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  magniBcent  in  the  world,  enclose  within  their  ' 
site  the  4 modem  villages  of  Cbrwor,  Lturor,  Me- 
dinet  AhoHy  and  Go«rno«;  the  2 former  on  the 
E.,  and  the  2 latter  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river. 
They  consist  of  temples,  colossi,  sphinxes,  and  obe- 
lisks, and,  on  the  W.  side,  of  tombs,  many  of 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, which  are  still  as  fresh  ns  if  just  finished. 
These  ruins  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  great 
antiquity,  and  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  great  buildings  were  all 
erected  before  the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes 
was  taken  by  Camhyses,  and  the  wooden  habita- 
tions burnt ; after  which  lime  it  never  regained  the 
rank  of  a capital  city;  and  thus  its  architectural 
monuments  escaped  that  Greek  influence  which  is 
•0  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egj’pt  Among 
its  chief  buildings,  the  ancient  writers  mention  the 
Mbmnonium,  with  the  2 coloui  in  front  of  it,  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  in  which  one  of  the  3 chief 
colleges  of  priests  w'as  established,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  kings.  To  describe  the  ruins  and  discuss 
their  identification,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article. 
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ThSbaa,  in  Europe.  1.  in  Poetry 

0^1?,  Dor.  0^6a : ©TT^oroy,  fem.  0»j6atr,  Th€bA- 
nus,  fern.  Th€l>ftis:  7%«6u,  Turkish  Stira\  the 
chief  city  in  Bocotia,  was  situated  in  a plain  S.  E. 
of  the  lake  Hylice  and  N.  E.  of  Plataeae.  Ita 
acropolis,  which  was  an  ova!  eminence  of  no  great 
height,  wnt  called  CadmSa  (Ka5^ela),  because  it 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmua,  the 
leader  of  a Phoenician  colony.  On  each  side  of 
this  acropolis  is  a small  valley,  running  up  from  the 
Theban  plain  into  the  low  ridge  of  hills  by  which 
it  is  sopanited  from  that  of  Plataeae.  Of  these 
valleys,  the  one  to  the  W.  is  watered  by  the  Dircc  ; 
and  the  one  to  the  E.  by  the  Ismenus ; both  of 
which  however  are  insignificant  streamlets,  though 
BO  celebrated  in  ancient  story.  The  greater  part 
of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys,  and  was  built 
some  time  after  the  acropolis.  It  is  said  that  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  constructed  by  Am- 
phion  and  his  brother  Zethns  ; and  that,  when 
Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their 
own  accord  and  formed  the  wall.  The  territory  of 
Thebes  was  called  Theb&ij  (0i;fatt),  and  extended 
E.-wards  as  far  as  the  Euboean  sea.  No  city'  it 
more  celebrated  in  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece 
than  Thebes.  It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters 
was  first  introduced  from  Phoenicia  into  W.  Eu- 
rope. It  wns«the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  2 great 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  HerctUes.  It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresios,  as  well  at 
of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Oedipus,  and  of  one  of  the 
niMt  celebrated  wart  in  the  mythical  annals  of 
Greece.  Polynices,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Thebes  b\'  his  brother  Eteocles,  induced  G other 
heroes  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  marched  against 
the  city  ; but  they  were  all  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Thebans,  wnth  the  exception  of  Adrastus,  Po- 
lynices and  Eteocles  falling  by  each  other's  hands. 
This  is  usually  called  the  ww  of  the  **  Seven 
against  Thebes."  A few  years  afterwards  " The 
Kpigoni,"  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes, 
marched  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fathers* 
death  ; they'  took  the  city  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.  Thebes  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which  fought 
against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  not  yet 
to  have  recovered  from  its  devastation  by  the  Epi- 
goni.  It  appears  how*eyer  at  the  earliest  historical 
period  as  a large  and  flourishing  city  ; and  it  is 
represented  as  possessing  7 gates,  the  number  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  ancient  legends.  Its  govern- 
ment, after  the  abolition  of  monarchy*,  was  an 
aristocracy,  or  rather  an  oligarchy,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  government  for  a 
long  time,  although  occasionally  exchanged  for 
that  of  a democracy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  however,  the  oligarchy  finally 
disappears  ; and  Thebes  appears  under  a democra- 
tical  form  of  government  from  this  time,  till  it  oo- 
came  with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the  Romans. 
The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  period  invete- 
rate enemies  of  their  neighbours,  the  Athenians. 
Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people  was  probably  one 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  desert  the 
cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in  the  great  struggle  against 
the  Persian  power.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Thebans  naturally  espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  downfal  of  Athens. 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  states,  they 
I soon  becanic  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  supremacy, 
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and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  Against  Sparta 
in  B.  c.  394.  The  peace  of  AntaJcidaa  in  3K7  put 
an  end  to  hostiiitiea  in  Greece  ; but  the  treacheruua 
■eizun^  of  the  (.'ndmea  by  the  Lncedaeinonian  ge* 
neral  Pht^ehidas  in  382,  and  its  rcci>very  by  the 
Theban  exile*  in  379,  led  to  a war  between  Thel)es 
and  Sparta,  in  wliich  the  former  not  only  recovcn?d 
iu  indeftcndcnce,  but  for  ever  destroyed  the  I^ce- 
daeiuoniaii  supremacy.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
period  in  the  TheUin  annals  ; and  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctm  in 
371,  made  Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greece.  Her 
greatness  however  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre- 
eminent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  ; vid  with  the  death  of  the  former  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinca  in  3G2,  she  lost  the  supremacy 
' w*hich  she  had  so  recently  gained.  Soon  after- 
wards Philip  of  Alaccdon  began  to  exercise  a para- 
mount influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Greets. 
The  Thebans  were  induced,  by  the  eloquence  of ' 
Demosthenes,  to  forget  their  old  animosities  against 
the  Athenians,  and  to  join  the  latter  in  protecting 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ; but  their  united  forces 
were  defeated  by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Choero- 
nea,  in  338.'  S<wn  after  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a 
last  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were 
cruelly  punished  by  the  young  king.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander  in  336,  and  was  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and 
the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  ; 6000  inhabitants 
were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  ns  slaves.  In  316  the 
city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians.  In  290  it  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  and  again  suffered  greatly.  Di- 
caearchus,  who  flourished  about  this  time,  bos  left 
ns  an  interesting  account  of  the  city.  Ho  describes 
it  os  about  70  stadia  (nearly  9 miles)  in  circum- 
ference, in  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearance 
somewhat  gloomy.  lie  says  that  it  is  plentifully 
provided  with  water,  and  contains  better  gardens 
than  any  other  city  in  Greece  ; that  it  is  most 
agreeable  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  plentiful 
supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water,  and  its  large  gar- 
dens ; but  that  in  winter  it  is  very  unpleasant, 
being  destitute  of  fuel,  exposed  to  fioods  and  cold 
winds,  and  frequently  visited  by  heavy  falls  of 
•now.  He  further  represents  the  people  as  proud 
and  insolent,  and  always  ready  to  settle  disputes 
by  fighting,  rather  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
justict*.  It  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  the 
city  at  this  time  may  have  been  between  50,000 
and  60,000  souls.  After  the  Macedonian  period 
Thebes  rapidly  declined  in  importance  ; and  it  re- 
ceived its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of 
Jts  territory  to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  only  a village  in  his  time  ; and  Pausonias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  says  that  the  Cadmea  alone  was  thtn  in- 
habited. The  modem  town  is  also  confined  to 
this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  a confused  heap  of  ruins- •■•3.  Surnamed 
Phtbioticae  <d  an  important 

city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  with  a good  harbour. 
*3.  A town  in  Lucania,  rarely  mentioned. 
Theb&It.  [AXOYFTIS.J 

Thebd  ’TTrarAoKiT?),  a city  of  Myiia,  on 

the  wooded  slope  of  M.  Placus,  destroyed  by 
Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Andromache  and  CbryseLi.  It  existed  in  the 
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historical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it  had  va- 
nished. Its  site  was  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium.  where  a beautiful  tract  of  country 
was  named,  after  it,  Thebanus  campus  (jh  Q-q€r}5 
vcS(oe). 

Thecoa  or  Tekoa(0c«r3o,  Joseph. : OfKwe  LXX.: 

I 7rX*tfa,  Ku.),  a city  of  Judaea,  un  the  edge  of  tho 
desert,  6 miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  ami  12  S.  of  Je- 
msalem,  was  tlie  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos. 
(See  also  2 Chron.  xL)  In  the  lime  of  Jerome,  it 
was  a mere  village. 

Thelpflut  or  Telphoasa  (dcAxovtra,  Tt\^v<Ttra : 
T«A<pouff;os : nr.  y'anena  Hu.),  a town  in  Arcadia 
on  the  river  Ladon. 

Theman,  a city  of  the  Edomites,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
trnea,  whoso  people  were  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom. 

Tbixois  (6^/iiv),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Oc, 
w'as  married  to  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Horae,  Eunomio,  Dice  (Astraca), 
Irene,  and  of  the  Moenie.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
Themis  is  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  w’hencc 
she  is  dcKribed  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of 
men,  and  as  convening,  by  the  command  of  Zeus, 
the  assembly  of  the  gods.  She  dwells  in  Olympus, 
and  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Hera.  She  is  :Jso 
described  as  a prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
the  successor  of  Gc,  and  previous  to  Apollo. 
Nymphs  l>elieved  to  be  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Themis  lived  in  a cave  on  the  river  Eridanus,  and 
the  Hesperidfs  also  arc  called  daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented  on  coins 
resembling  the  figure  of  Athena  with  a cornucopia 
and  a pair  of  Kales. 

Tbexnisc^a  (0c/d<rKupa),  a plain  on  the  coast 
of  Poriius,  extending  £.  of  the  river  Iris  beyond  the 
Thermodon,  celebrated  from  very  ancient  limes  ns 
the  country  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  well  watered, 
and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ther- 
modon was  a city  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is 
doubtful  w'hether  the  present  Tkermtk  occupies  its 
site.  [Thkbmodon.J 

Tblmlson  a celebrated  Greek  phy- 

sician, and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodici,  w*ns  a native  of  Laodicca  in  Syria,  and 
lived  in  the  first  century  b.c.  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  but  of  these  only  the  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  remain.  The  physician  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  was  probably  a contemporary  of  the 
poet,  and  consequently  a different  person  from  the 
founder  of  the  Methodici. 

TbemisUos  (Gs^i'ormv),  a distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  a PaphLigonian,  and 
flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards 
at  Home,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
Jovian,  Vaicns,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius.  Ho 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  all  those  emperors,  and  was 
promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  After  liolding  various  public  oflices,  and 
being  employed  on  many  important  embassies,  bo 
was  made  prcfi*ct  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
A.  D.  384.  So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Theodosius,  that,  though  Themisiius  was 
a heathen,  the  emperor  entrusted  his  son  Arcadius 
to  the  tutorship  of  the  philosopher,  387.  The  life 
of  Themistius  probably  did  not  extend  beyond 
390.  Besides  emperors,  he  numbered  among 
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of  braveiT)  and  to  Themistociot  the  palm  of  wisdom 
and  skill,  with  a crown  of  olive,  and  the  best 
chariot  that  Sparta  pown'esed.  The  Atheuian* 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  iatler,  in  an  ‘ beynn  to  restore  liicir  mined  city  after  tlie  liar- 
epistle  still  exuint,  calls  him  the  “*  king  of  argu-  barians  had  left  the  country',  and  ThemisUicie* 
menta."  The  orations  {voXiriKol  Adyoi)  of  The-  j advised  them  to  ]%buiM  the  v-tiUs,  and  to  make 
mistins,  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  were  SC  in  | them  stronger  than  before.  'Fhe  Spartans  sent 
number,  of  which  33  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  | an  emlmssr  to  Athens  to  dissuade  them  from  fortU 
original  Greek,  and  one  in  a Latin  vers  on.  The  i fying  their  city,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  motive 
other  two  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of  j except  a miserable  jealousy.  Themistocles,  how- 
thm  was  discovered  by  Cardinal  Muio,  in  the  ever,  went  on  an  embaasy  to  Sp.*irla,  where  he 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Mihn.  in  1816.  The  Ijest  1 amused  the  Spartans  with  lies,  till  the  walls  were 
edition  of  theOrationsis  by  I)indorf,Lips,18.32.8vo.  j far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a slate  of  debmcc.  It 
Themistdcles  (dcurcroivA^r),  the  celebrated  was  Upon  his  advice  also  that  the  Atheniaiis  forti* 
Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Neoclea  and  Ahrotonon,  fied  the  port  of  Piraetis.  The  influenccofThe- 
n Tbmcian  woman,  and  was  horn  about  b.  c.  514.  mistoclca  does  not  appear  to  liave  survived  the 
In  his  youth  he  had  an  impetuous  character ; he  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece  raid  the 
displayed  great  intellectual  power  combined  with  fortification  of  the  ports.  He  was  probably  justly 
a lofty  ambition  and  desire  of  jiolitical  distinction,  accused  of  enriching  himself  bv*  uiifair  means,  for 
He  began  his  career  by  setting  himself  in  oppdsi-  he  had  no  scruples  about  the  way  of  accomplishing 
tion  to  those  who  had  most  power,  among  whom  an  end.  A story  is  told,  that  after  the  retreat  of 
Aristides  was  the  chief.  The  fame  which  Mil-  the  lleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek  fleet  \va» 
tiades  acquired  by  his  generalship  at  Mamthon  wintering  at  Pognsae,  Tiiemistocles  told  the  Athe- 
made  a deep  impression  on  Theniistocles  ; and  he  nians  in  the  public  assembly  that  he  had  a scheme 
said  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  wonld  not  lot  him  to  propose  which  was  ben^cial  to  state,  but 
sleep.  His  rival  Aristides  was  ostracized  in  483,  could  not  be  expounded  to  the  m.any.  Aristide* 
to  which  event  Theniistocles  contributed  ; nnd  was  named  to  receive  the  secret,  and  to  report 
from  this  time  he  W'as  the  political  lender  in  upon  it.  llis  report  was  that  nothing  could  be 
Athens.  In  481  he  Vos  Archon  Eponymus.  It  more  profitnblo  than  the  scheme  of  Themistocles, 
was  about  this  time  that  he  pereuaded  the  but  nothing  more  unjust  ; and  the  Athenians 
Athenians  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver  abided  by  the  report  of  Aristides.  In  471  Tlie- 
mines  of  l.aurium  in  building  ships,  instead  of  mistoclee  w'as  ostracised  from  Athens,  and  retired 
distributing  it  among  the  Atheuinn  citizens.  His  to  Argos.  After  the  discover}' of  the  treasonable 
great  object  was  to  tlraw  the  Athenians  to  the  sen,  correspondence  of  Pausanias  with  the  Persian 
as  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by  their  fleet  king,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens  to  ac* 
that  Athens  could  repel  the  Persians  and  obtain  case  Themistocles  of  being  privy  to  the  design  of 
the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Upon  the  invasion  of  Pausnnias.  Thereupon  the  Athenians  sent 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  Themistocles  was  appointed  to  persons  with  the  Lacedaemonians  with  inuruc- 
thc  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet;  and  to  his  tions  to  arrest  Themistocles  (466).  Tberaintodet, 
energy,  prudence,  foresight,  nnd  courage  the  Greeks  hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  him,  first 
mainly  owed  their  salvation  from  the  Persian  fled  from  Argos  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to  Epims, 
dominion.  Upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  the  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  bouse  of  Admetos, 
Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  deserted  king  of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  l>o  from 
their  city,  and  removed  their  women,  children,  and  home.  Admetus  was  no  friend  to  Themistocles, 
infirm  persons  to  Salamis,  Aegiiia,  and  I'roezen  ; but  hii  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  would  be 
but  as  soon  os  the  Penians  took  possession  of  protected  if  he  would  take  their  child  in  his  anus, 
Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  were  anxious  to  retire  and  sit  on  the  hearth.  The  king  soon  oime  in, 
to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Themistocles  used  nil  and  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  raised  him 
bis  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to  remain  up,  and  refused  to  surrender  bhn  to  the  Lacc- 
and  fight  vrith  the  Pmiant  at  Salamis,  nnd  with  daoroonian  and  Athenian  agents.  Themistocles 
the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  the  Spartan  com*  finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety.  Xerxes 
mauder  Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Salamis.  But  as  was  now  dead  (465),  nnd  Ailaxerxes  was  on  the 
soon  as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made  its  appearance,  the  throne.  Themistocles  went  up  to  risit  the  king 
Peloponnesians  were  again  anxious  to  sail  away ; at  hii  royal  residence ; and  on  his  arrival  lie  sent 
and  when  Themistocles  saw  that  he  should  be  un*  the  king  a letter,  in  which  be  promised  to  do  the 
able  to  persuade  them  to  remain,  be  sent  a faithful  k ng  a good  service,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
•lave  to  the  PtTsian  commanders,  informing  them  allowed  to  wait  a year,  and  then  to  explain  per- 
tbat  the  Greeks  intended  to  make  their  escape,  sonally  what  brought  him  there.  In  a year  he 
and  that  the  Persians  had  mw  the  opportunity  of  made  himself  master  of  the  Persian  language  and. 
accomplishing  a noble  enterprise,  if  they  would  the  Persian  usages,  and,  being  presented  to  the 
only  cut  oflf  the  r**lrent  of  the  Greeks.  The  Per-  king,  be  obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  him, 
simis  lielicrcd  what  they  were  told,  and  m the  and  such  as  no  Greek  ever  before  enjoyed ; partly 
night  their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel  owing  to  his  high  reputation  and  the  hopes  that 
between  Sahirais  and  the  mainland.  The  Greeks  he  gave  to  the  king  of  subjecting  llie  Greeks  to 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight ; and  the  result  was  the  Persians.  The  king  gave  him  a handsome 
the  great  and  glorious  victor)',  in  which  the  greater  allowance,  after  the  Persian  fashion;  Magnesia 
part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed.  This  supplied  him  with  bread  nominally,  but  paid  him 
victory,  which  was  due  to  Themistocles,  established  annualh'  fifty  talents.  liAmpsaais  supplied  wine, 
bis  reputation  among  the  Greeks.  On  his  visiting  and  Mytis  the  other  provisions.  IJcfure  he  could 
Sparta,  he  w'as  received  with  extraordiimry  honours  accomplish  anything  he  died;  some  say  that  be 
by  the  Spartans,  who  gave  Eurybiades  the  palm  poisoned  himself,  finding  that  be  could  not  perfono 


bis  friends  the  chief  orators  nnd  philosophers  of 
the  age,  Christian  as  well  as  heathen.  Not  only 
Libaniui,  but  Greirorv  of  Nazbvnzns  also  was  Ins 
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his  promise  to  the  king.  A monument  wm  erMled 
to  his  memory  ia  the  Agora  of  M^tgnesia,  t^-liich 
place  was  within  bis  government.  It  is  said  that 
liU  bones  were  secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  hU  re- 
lations, and  privately  interred  there.  Themistoclea 
died  in  449,  at  the  age  of  65.  Tiieuiistodca  un- 
doubtedly possessed  great  talents  a.5  a statesman, 
great  political  sagacity,  a ready  wit,  and  cxcelleitl 
judgment : but  be  was  not  an  honest  man  ; and, 
like  many  other  clever  men  with  little  morality, 
he  ended  his  career  unhappily  and  ingloriously,  an 
exile  and  a traitor  too.  ill  letters  attributed  to 
TUemi&tocles  are  spurious. 

Themistdgdnes  {Qffuffroyfyiii)^  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  by  Xenophon  {Hell.  iii.  1.  § 2)  to  have  written 
a work  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus ; but  roost  mo- 
dem writers,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
suppose  that  Xenophon  really  refers  to  his  owu 
work,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  name  of  Tbeinis- 
t<^ones. 

Tbeocles  (6ecMcX77r),  son  of  Uegylus,  was  a 
Lacedaemonian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Di[ioeims  and  Scyilis.  ilc  therefore  flourished 
about  b.  c.  550. 

Theocl^mentu  (0eoKXii^ebof),  ton  of  Poly* 
phides  of  Hyperasia,  and  a descendant  of  !Me- 
lampus,  was  a soothsayer,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
murder,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Telemachos  when  the  latter  quitted  Sparta  to 
return  to  Ithaca. 

XheScosmOB  (0ed«roff^r),  of  Mcgara,  a statu- 
ary, Hutirished  about  fi.  c.  435—430. 

Thedoritoi  (OcdapiTor).  1.  Of  Chios,  on  orator, 
sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  contemporary  w'ith 
Ephorus  and  Tbeopompus;  and  the  latter  was  bis 
fellow-citizen  and  political  opponent,  Tbeopompus 
belonging  to  the  aristocratic  and  Macedonian,  and 
Theocritus  to  llie  democratic  and  patriotic  party. 
Theocritus  is  said  to  bare  also  given  deep  offence 
to  Alexander  by  the  sarcastic  wit,  w'hich  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  caust:  of  his  celebrity,  and 
which  at  last  cost  him  his  life.  He  «*os  put  to 
death  by  Antigouus,  in  revenge  fur  a jest  upon 
the  king's  single  eye.  None  of  bis  works  arc 
extant  with  the  exception  of  2 or  3 epigrams, 
among  which  is  a very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. 
*2.  The  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxugoras  and  Philinno. 
Ue  visited  Alexandria  during  the  hitter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  be  received  the  in- 
struction of  Philetas  and  Asclepiades  and  began 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a poet.  His  first  efforts 
obtained  fur  him  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with 
his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  b.  c.  2b5,  and  in 
whose  praise,  thcr^ore,  the  poet  wrote  the  14  th, 
15th,  and  Ifth  Idyls.  At  Alexandria  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  6th  Idyl.  Theocritus  afterwards 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
Hicro  II.  It  appears  from  tlie  16th  Idyl  that 
Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the  want  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  rewarding  him 
for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  state  of  his 
native  country.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  he  devoted  the  latu^r  part  of  his  life  almost 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of 
nature  and  of  country  life,  on  bis  representations 
of  which  his  fame  chiedy  rests.  Theocritus  was 
the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  os  a branch  of  Greek, 
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ami^  througli  imitators,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman 
•liUTatiu'e.  The  bucolic  idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of 
a <inun.atic  and  mimetic  clKixacter.  They  ore  pic- 
tures of  tl)c  ordinal^’  life  of  the  ctmunon  people  of 
Si^ly;  wlience  their  name,  eiioAXio.  The 

pastoral  {H>ems  aiid  romances  of  later  times  arc  a 
totally  dilferent  sort  of  coiiipofitiou  from  the  bu- 
colics of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
allected  sentiment,  the  pure  inuoccnce,  aiul  the 
primeral  simplicity,  which  have  been  nscril>ed  to 
the  imaginary  shepherds  of  a fictitious  Arcadia. 
Ho  merely  exhibits  simple  and  faithful  pictures  of 
the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  people,  in  a tho- 
roughly objective,  although  truly  poetical  spinL 
Dramatic  simplicity  and  truth  are  iiiipressc>d  upon 
the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems,  into  theoolotir- 
ing  of  which  he  bos  thrown  much  of  the  natural 
comedy  which  is  ahrajs  seen  in  the  common  life 
of  a free  people.  The  collection,  which  bos  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theocritus,  consists 
of  30  poems,  called  by  the  general  title  of  /dy/j;  a 
fragment  of  a few  lines  from  a poem  entitled 
Berenicey  and  22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolic,  and  were  not 
all  written  by  Theocritus.,  Thost*  idyls,  of  which 
the  genuineness  is  the  most  dftubtfui,  nra  the 
12ih,  17th,  Ibth,  lUth,  20ih,  26th,  27th,  29th, 
and  30th.  The  dialect  of  'riieocritus  is  a mixed 
or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new  or  snfiened 
Doric  (W^edominales.  Tlie  best  editions  of  I'heo- 
critus  are  by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1819,  and  by  W'uste- 
mnnn,  Gothae,  1 B30. 

Tbeodoctfia  (0vo6«Vrt;r),  of  Phaselis,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a highly  distinguished  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Pliilip  of  Maccdon.  He 
w<as  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a pupil  of  Isocrates 
and  Aristotle.  The  greater  |<art  of  his  life  was 
8p*'nt  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  41. 
Tlie  people  of  his  native  city  honoured  ll»e  memory 
oi  Theodectes  with  a statue  in  their  agora,  which 
Alexander,  when  he  stopped  at  Plioselis  on  his 
march  towards  Persia,  crowroed  with  garlands,  to 
show  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a man  who 
had  been  associated  witli  himself  by  means  of 
Aristotle  and  philosophy.  The  passages  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  Theodectes  is  mentioned,  show  the 
strong  regard  and  high  esteem  in  which  ho  was 
held  by  the  philosopher.  Theodectes  devoted 
himself,  during  the  first  part  of  hU  life,  entirely  to 
rhetoric,  and  afterwards  be  4inied  his  attention  to 
tragic  poetry.  He  was  a professional  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  composer  of  orations  for  others  and 
ivas  in  part  dependent  on  this  profession  for  his 
subsistence.  None  of  the  U'orks  of  Theodectes 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 
which  were  very  popular  among  bis  contemporaries. 
His  treatise  on  rlietorio  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  the  ancient  writeia. 

TbeodoretBS  (0fo8wp7rro$),  nn  eminent  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  5th  century,  was  born  at  Antioch 
about  A.  II.  393,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Cyrus, 
or  Cyrrhua,  a small  city  nem-  the  Euphrates,  in 
420  or  423.  He  was  accused  of  being  a Nes- 
torian,  and  was  in  consequence  deposed  at  the 
second  council  of  Ephesus  in  449;  but  he  was 
rest^ux'd  to  his  diocese  at  the  council  of  Cbalcedon, 
ill  451,  u{KHi  his  onatiienuitizing  Nestorius  and 
his  doctrines.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  457  or 
458.  Theodoret  was  a man  of  learning  and  of 
sound  judgiiient.  The  most  important  of  his  woiks 
arc  : 1,  Commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Old 
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and  Kew  Testaments,  in  which  he  adopts  the  | 
metiiod,  not  of  a continuous  coramentan*,  but  of , 
proposing  and  soWing  those  difficulties  which  he 
thinks  hkely  to  occur  to  a thoughtful  reader.  2. 
An  ICccleshstiail  f/iftorj/^  in  5 bonks,  intendetf  as 
a continuation  of  the  History  of  Eusebius.  It 
begins  with  the  history  of  Arianism,  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  ends  in  42d.  3.  An 

apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit  the  con- 
firmations of  the  truth  of  Christianity  contained  in 
the  Gentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten  Orations  on  Provi- 
dence. The  complete  editions  of  Theodoret  are 
by  Sirmond  and  Gamier,  5 vols.  fo.,  Paris,  1642 
—'1684,  and  by  Schulze  and  Noesselt,  Haloe  Sax. 
1769^ — 1774,  5 vols.  in  10  parts  8vo. 

Theoddriaa.  [V'acca.] 

Theodorlcoa  or  TheoderictiB.  1-  !•  King  of 
the  Visigoths  from  a.  d.  418  to  451,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wallin,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  son 
of  the  great  .-Marie.  lie  fell  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Aetius  and  the  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of 
Chalons,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated  451.  ^2. 
U.  King  of  the  Visigoths  a.  d.  452—466,  2nd 
son  of  Theodoric  T.  lie  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Thorismond.  He 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
He  was  assassinated  in  466  by  bis  brother  Kuric, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Theodoric  II. 
was  a patron  of  letters  and  learned  men.  The 
poet  Sidonius  Apollinaris  resided  for  some  time  at 
his  court. » 8.  Sumomed  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  succeeded  his  father  Theodemir,  in 
475.  He  was  at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  em- 
peror of  Constintinople,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  emperor.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  Theodoric,  Zeno  gave  him  permission 
to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoacer 
from  the  country.  Theodoric  entered  Italy  in 
489,  and  after  defeating  Odoacer  in  3 great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge,  .\fter  a siege  of  3 yean  Odoacer  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  he  aiid  Theodoric  should 
rule  jointly  over  Italy;  but  Odoacer  was  soon 
afterwards  murder«;d  by  his  more  fortunate  rival 
(493).  Theodoric  thus  became  master  of  Italy, 
which  he  ruled  for  33  yearsi,  till  hit  death  in  526. 
His  long  reign  was  prosperous  and  benehcent,  and 
under  his  sway  Italy  recovered  from  the  ravages 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  for  so  many  years. 
Theodoric  was  also  ji  patron  of  literature ; and 
among  his  ministers  were  Cassiodonis  and  Boe- 
thius, the  two  last  writers  who  can  claim  a place 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  But  prosperous 
as  had  been  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  his  last  days 
were  darkened  by  disputea  with  the  Catholics,  and 
by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Boc'thius 
and  Symmnehus,  whom  he  accused  of  a conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy.  His 
death  is  aaid  to  have  been  hastened  by  remorse. 
It  is  rehnled  that  one  evening,  when  a large  hsh 
was  served  on  the  table,  he  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  head  of  Symmachus,  and  was  so  terrihed  that 
he  took  to  bis  bed,  and  died  throe  days  afterwards. 
Theodoric  was  buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  daughter 
Amnlnsuntha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a por- 
phyry %*aso,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

!rheod6ridas  (6co3wpi8a>),  of  Syracuse,  a lyric 
and  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  235. 
He  had  a place  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  'I’here 
are  18  of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 


Tb66d5nu  (6«46«epof).  1.  Of  Byzantiom,  a 

rhetorician,  and  a contemporary  of  Plato,  who 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptuously.  Cicero 
describes  him  as  excelling  rather  in  the  theory 
than  the  practice  of  his  art.  -»2.  A philosopher  of 
the  Cyrenaic  school,  to  one  branch  of  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  **  Theodorians,”  GeoSwpeiot.  He 
is  usually  designated  by  ancient  writers  the  Atheist, 
He  was  a disciple  of  the  younger  Aristippus,  and 
I was  banished  from  Cyrenc,  but  on  what  occasion  is 
not  stated,  lie  then  went  to  Athens,  and  only 
escaped  being  cited  before  the  Areopagus,  by  the 
induence  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus.  He  was  after* 
wTirds  banibhed  from  Athena,  probably  with  Demcw 
trius  (307)*  and  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  son  of 
I^igiis,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  shared  the  overthrow 
and  exile  of  Demetrius.  While  ui  the  service  of 
Ptolemy,  Thcodorus  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Lysimachus,  whom  he  oflended  by  the  freedom  of 
his  remarks.  One  answer  which  he  made  to  a 
threat  of  cnicihiion  which  Lysimachus  had  used, 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  ancient  writers. 
Employ  such  threats  to  those  courtiers  of  yours  ; 
for  it  matters  not  to  Theodore  whether  he  rots  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  air."  He  returned  at  length 
to  Cyrene,  where  he  appears  to  have  ended  his 
days.  — 3.  An  eminent  rhetorician  of  the  age  of 
.Augustus,  was  a native  of  Gadara,  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan.  He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where 
Tiberius,  afterwards  emperor,  during  his  retirement 
(b.  c.  6 — A.  D.  2)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  bis 
hearers.  He  also  taught  nt  Rome ; but  w'hether 
his  settlement  at  Rome  precisied  that  at  Rhodes  is 
uncertain.  Thoodonis  was  the  fotmder  of  a school 
of  rhetoricians,  called  ^Theodore),*'  os  distinguished 
from  the  “ Apollodorei,"  or  followers  of  Apollodortu 
of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Augustus 
Caesar  at  Apollonia.  Theodorut  wrote  many 
works,  all  of  w’hich  arc  lost. -**4.  A Greek  monk, 
sumamed  Prodrt>mu$^  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  12th  century.  He  was  held  in  great  repute 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a scholar  and  philosopher, 
and  wrote  upon  a great  variety  of  subjects.  Scv»*nil 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : 1.  A metrical  romance 
in  9 books,  on  the  loves  of  Rbodanthe  and  Dosiclet, 
written  in  iambic  metre,  and  exhibiting  ver)-  little 
ability.  2.  A poem  entitled  Galeomy<ma^ia^  in 
iambic  verse,  on  the  battle  of  the  mice  and  cat,** 
in  imitation  of  the  Homeric  Batrachoroyomnehia. 
This  piece  is  often  appended  to  the  editions  of 
Aesop  and  Babrios.^5.  The  name  of  2 ancient 
Samian  artists.  (1.)  The  son  of  Rhoecus,  and 
brother  of  Telecles,  flourished  about  d.  c.  600,  and 
was  an  architect,  a statuarj'  in  bronze,  and  a sculp- 
tor in  w'ood.  He  WTOte  a work  on  the  Heraeum 
nt  Samos,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  may  therefore 
be  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  as  well  as  hii 
father.  Or,  considering  the  time  which  such  a 
building  would  occupy,  the  treatise  may  perhaps  be 
ascril>ed  to  the  younger  Theodoms.  He  was  nl»o 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  erection  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  Lemnos  ; and  he  prepared  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  nt  Ephesus.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Telecles,  he  made  the  w’ooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Pythius  for  the  Samians,  according 
to  the  fixed  rules  of  the  hieratic  style.  (2.)  The 
son  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Theodoras, 
and  grandson  of  Rhoecus,  flourished  about  560,  in 
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tbe  timcB  of  Croetus  and  Polycrates,  and  obtained 
such  renow'n  as  a statuiiry  iu  bronze,  that  the  in- 
vention of  that  art  was  ascribed  to  him,  in  con- 
junction with  his  grandfather.  He  also  practised 
(he  arts  of  engraving  metals  (ropfxniKff^cat^latvm)^ 
and  of  geiu-cngraring  ; bis  works  in  those  depart- 
ments being  cclebmt^  gold  and  silver  craters,  and 
the  ring  of  Polycrates. 

Theodoaiopdlis  (9«oSo<noi^oA(s : prob.  AVze- 
roam),  u city  of  Armenia  Major,  S.  of  the  Araxes, 
and  4'2  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  which  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Kuphrates : built  by  Theo- 
dosius II.  as  a mountain  fortress:  enlarged  and 
streimthened  by  Anastasias  and  Justinian.  Its 
position  made  it  a place  of  commercial  importance. 
There  were  other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of 
any  great  consequence. 

^ehdoiltu.  L Sumamed  the  Great,  Roman 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  378 — 395,  was  the  son 
of  the  general  Theodosius  who  restored  Britain  to 
the  empire,  and  was  beheaded  at  Carthage  in  the 
reign  of  Volens,  376.  The  future  emperor  was 
bom  in  ^pain  about  346.  He  received  a good 
education  ; and  he  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
his  own  father,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  British 
campaigns.  During  his  father's  life-time  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where 
he  defeated  the  Sarmatians  (374),  and  saved  tbe 
province.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired 
before  court  intrigues  to  his  native  countrj*.  He 
acquiied  a considerable  military  reputation  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  he  was  pm> 
claimed  emperor  of  the  East  by  Gratiaii,  who  felt 
himself  unable  to  siutain  the  burden  of  the  empire. 
The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was  then  in  a 
critical  position  ; for  the  Romans  were  disheart- 
ened by  the  bloody  defeat  which  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in  their  victory. 
Theodosius,  however,  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  wns  placed  ; he  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  Goths,  and  concluded 
a peace  with  the  barbarians  in  382.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (383)  Maximus  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Britain,  and  invaded  (Jaul  with  a power- 
ful anny.  In  the  war  which  followed  Gratian  was 
slain ; and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  enter  into  a contest  with  Maximus, 
acknowledged  the  latter  emperor  of  the  countries 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  he  secured  to 
Yaientinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
and  western  Illyricum.  But  when  Maximus  ex- 
pelled Yaientinian  from  Italy  in  387,  Theodosias 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  marched  into 
the  West  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army.  After 
defeating  Maximus  in  Pannonia,  Theodosius  pur- 
sued him  across  the  Alps  to  Aqtiilei.u  Here  Maxi- 
mus was  surrendered  by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theo- 
dosius and  w*as  put  to  death.  Theodosios  spent 
the  winter  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  year 
(389)  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied 
by  Valentmion  and  his  own  son  Honorius.  Two 
events  iu  the  life  of  Theodosius  about  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  as  evidence  of  his  uncertain 
character  and  his  savage  temper.  In  387  a riot 
took  place  at  Antioch,  in  which  the  statues  of  the 
emperor,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  were  thrown 
down  ; but  these  idle  demonstrations  were  quickly 
suppressed  by  an  armed  force.  When  Theodosius 
beard  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Antioch  from  the 
rank  of  a city,  stripped  it  of  its  possessions  and 
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privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  tbe  condition  of  a 
village  dependent  on  Laodicea.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  Antioch  and  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  he  pardoned  the  city,  and  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  riot.  The  other  event 
is  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Theo- 
dosius. In  390,  while  the  emperor  was  at  Milan, 
a serious  riot  broke  out  at  Tbessalonica,  in  which 
the  imperial  olHcer  and  several  of  his  troops  were 
murdered.  Theodosius  resolved  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  city.  An  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thesialonica  ; tbe  people 
were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus  ; and  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  full,  tbe  soldiers  received  the 
signal  for  a massacre.  For  3 hours  the  spectators 
were  indiscriminately  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  7000  of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts 
say,  more  than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  insurrection.  St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  represented  to  Theodosius  his  crime  in  a 
letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  could 
^efhioe  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when  the  emperor 
proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  the  archbishop 
stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demanded  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.  The  coosbiencc-struck 
Theodosius  humbled  himself  before  the  church, 
which  has  recorded  his  penance  os  one  of  its  great- 
est victories.  He  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  impe- 
rial power,  and  in  tbe  posture  of  a suppliant  in  the 
church  of  MiUm  entreated  pardon  for  bis  great  sin 
before  all  the  congregation.  After  8 months,  the 
emperor  was  restored  to  communion  with  tho 
church.  Theodosius  spent  3 years  in  Italy,  during 
which  he  established  Yaientinian  II.  on  the  throne 
of  the  West.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  391.  Yaientinian  was  slain 
in  392  by  Arbognstes,  who  raked  Eugenius  to  the 
empire  of  the  West.  This  involved  Theodosius  in 
a new  war;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
both  of  Eugenius  and  Arbogastes  in  394.  Theo- 
dosius died  at  Milan  4 months  after  the  defeat  of 
Eugenius,  on  the  l7th  of  January  395.  His  2 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  had  already  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  August!,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  empire  should  be  divided  between 
them,  Arcadius  having  the  East,  and  Honorius  the 
West.  Theodosius  was  a Arm  Catholic,  and  a 
herco  opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and 
all  heretics.  It  was  in  his  reign  also  that  the 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place  ; and  we 
still  possess  a large  number  of  the  lipws  of  Theo- 
dosius, prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  pogan  reli- 
gion, and  forbidding  the  heathen  worship  under 
severe  penalties,  in  some  eases  extending  to  death. 
— IL  Roman  emperor  of  the  Bast,  a.d.  408— 
450,  was  bom  in  401,  and  was  only  7 yean  of  age 
at  the  death  of  his  father  Arcadius,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. Theodosius  was  a weak  prince ; and  his 
sister  P'ilcheria,  who  became  his  guardian  in  414, 
possessed  the  virtual  government  of  the  empire 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign.  The  prin- 
cipal external  events  in  the  reign  of  Theodosios 
were  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  only  lasted 
a short  time  (421—422),  and  was  terminated  by 
a peace  for  lOO  rears,  and  the  war  with  the  Huns, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror, and  compelled  him  at  length  to  conclude  a 
disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448.  Theo- 
dosius died  in  4.50,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Pulcheria,  who  prudently  took  for  her  colleague  in 
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the  empire  the  ecnator  Marci&n,  and  made  him 
her  hiubaad.  Theodosius  had  been  married  in 
42i  to  the  accomplished  Adienait,  the  dauchter 
of  tlie  sophist  I^untiiis,  who  received  at  her  bap- 
tism the  name  of  Eudocn.  Their  daughter  Ku- 
doxia  was  married  to  Valentinian  111.,  the  emperor 
of  the  West.  In  the  reiirn  of  Theodosius,  and 
that  of  Valentinian  111.,  was  made  the  compilation 
called  the  Coder  7Tieodonanue,  It  was  published 
in  43B.  It  consists  of  lb'  books,  which  arc  divided 
into  titles,  with  appropriate  rubricae  or  heading; 
and  the  constitutions  Indon^iinf^  to  each  title  are 
arran^d  under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
first  5 books  comprise  tlie  greater  ]iart  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jus  Prttulum;  the 
bth,  7th,  and  Bth  liooks  contain  the  law  that  re- 
lates to  the  constitution  and  administration ; the 
dih  book  treats  of  criminal  law;  the  10th  and 
1 1th  treat  of  the  public  rercime  and  some  nuitters 
relating  to  procedure;  the  l*2th,  13th,  14th  and 
15th  !>ooks  treat  of  the  constitution  and  the  ad- 
niinistmtion  of  towns  nnd  other  corporations  ; and* 
the  16th  contains  the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  best  edition  of  this  Code  with  a 
commentarv  is  that  of  J.  Gothofredus,  which  was 
edited  after  his  death  by  A.  Marville,  Lyon,  1665, 
6 vols.  fo. ; and  afterwards  by  Ritter,  Leipxig, 
1736 — 1745,  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  that  by  Ilfinel  in  the  Corpus  Jttris  Anir- 
Jusiinittneuin^  Bonn,  1837.  1X1.  Literary.  1.  Of 

Bithyiiia,  a mathematician,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  by  Vitruvius,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
him  08  the  inventor  of  an  universal  sun-dial. » 
2.  Of  Tripolis,  a mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
some  distinction,  who  appears  to  bare  flourished 
later  than  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  the  3 following  are  extant,  and 
have  been  published.  1.  a treatise  on 

the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles 
described  on  its  surface.  2.  Iltpl  ^fispo/v  Kcd 
WKTiiy.  3.  n«pl  0<IC^«Sfl». 

Thedddta  (€ko5onf),  an  Athenian  courtesan, 
and  o!te  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
class  in  Greece,  is  introduced  as  a speaker  in 
Xenophon's  A/cMiora5iiid  (iii.  11.)  She  at  last 
attached  herself  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  his 
murder,  she  performed  his  foncr^  rites. 

Theognis  (Btoyvis).  1.  Of  Megara,  an  an- 
cient elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  floo- 
rished  b.  c.  548  or  544.  He  may  have  bees  born 
about  576,  and  would  therefore  have  been  80  at  the 
eommenoement  of  the  Peraian  wars,  4.00.  at  which 
time  we  know  from  his  oam  WTitings  that  he  was 
alive.  Theognis  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  its  fates  be  shared.  He 
was  a noble  by  birth  ; and  all  his  symi^thies 
were  with  the  nobles.  They  are,  in  his  poems, 
the  d7a6(d  and  4<r$Koi,  and  the  commons  the  uaxoi 
and  terms  which,  in  fiwt,  at  that  period, 

were  regularly  used  in  this  political  signification, 
and  not  in  their  later  ethic^  meaning.  He  was 
banished  with  the  leadens  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
having  previously  been  deprived  of  ail  his  pro- 
perty ; and  most  of  his  poems  w’cre  composed 
while  he  was  an  exile.  Most  of  his  political 
verses  arc  addressed  to  a certain  Cymus,  the  sou 
of  Polypas.  The  other  ftagments  of  his  poetry 
arc  of  n social,  most  of  them  of  a festive  character. 
They  place  ns  in  the  midst  of  a circle  of  Mends, 
who  formed  a kind  of  convivkil  society ; all  the 
membeta  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  claiu  whom 
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the  poet  calls  the  good.^  The  ool'  ~?tion  of  gnomic 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  tc  ua  under  the 
name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many  addi- 
tions from  later  p<jets.  The  genuine  fragments  of 
Tbec^is  contain  much  that  is  highly  poetical  ia 
thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expres- 
sion. The  best  editions  are  by  Bekker,  Lips. 
1815,  and  2d  ed.  1827,  8vo. ; by  Welcker,  Kran- 
cof.  1826,  Uvo. ; and  by  Orelliua,  Tunc.  1B4U,  4to. 
— 2.  A tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes, by  whom  he  is  satirited. 

ThSon  L The  name  of  2 matheraa- 

ticians  who  are  often  confounded  together.  The 
first  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best  known 
ns  an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  second  is  Theon  the  younger,  of 
Alexandria,  the  father  of  Hvpatu,  best  known  as 
an  astronomer  and  geometer,  who  lived  in  the 
dme  of  Theodosius  the  elder.  Both  were  hea- 
thens, a fact  which  the  date  of  the  second  makes  it 
desirable  to  state ; and  each  held  the  Platonism 
of  his  period.  Of  Theon  of  Sni\*ma  all  that  wc 
have  left  is  a portion  of  a work  entitled,  Tiltr  aerrd 

n\druMfot 

avdyyw<rty.  The  portion  which  now  cxift'i  is  in 
2 b(Kiks  one  on  arithmetic,  and  one  on  music: 
there  was  a third  on  astronomy,  and  a fourth  Ilcpl 
rps  Iv  K6<T}ktp  apaouias.  The  best  edition  is 
Gi^lder,  Leyden,  1827.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandria 
the  following  works  have  come  down  to  us:  — 
1.  Scholia  on  Aratus.  2.  Edition  of  Euclid.  S. 
Commentary  on  the  Almoffrsi  of  Ptolemy,  ad- 
dressed to  his  eon  Epiphanius.  4.  Commentary  on 
the  tables  uf  Ptolemy.-* 2.  Aelitu  Thoon,  of 
.Alexandria,  a sophist  aud  rhetorician  of  uncertain 
date,  wrote  several  works  which  one  entitled 
/‘*ro|7ynifiasmala  {Tlpoyvfxydfffiara)  is  still  extant. 
It  is  a useful  treatise  on  the  proper  system  of  pre- 
paration for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  occ'^rding 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermogencs  and  Aph- 
thonius.  One  of  tlie  best  editions  is  by  Finckh, 
Stuttgard,  1834.**  8.  Of  Samoa,  a p;dnlcr  who 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  onwards  to  that 
of  the  saccessort  of  Alexander.  The  peculiar  merit 
of  Theon  was  hU  prolific  fancy. 

Th&6n5«  daughter  of  Proteus  and 

PsaramaUie,  also  called  Idothca.  [Idothba.] 

The5ph&aM  (0«o4>d»^T).  1.  Cn.  Pompeins 
The^^hknet,  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos  a learned 
Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Pompey.  Pompey  appears  to  have  made  bis  ac- 
quaintance during  the  Mitfaridatic  war,  and  soon 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  he  presented 
to  him  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  prest*nce  of  his 
army,  after  a speech  in  which  he  etdogtsod  his 
merits.  This  occurred  about  B.  c.  62;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  rear  Theophaoes  obtained  from 
Pompey  the  privileges  of  a free  sbite  for  his  nativre 
city,  although  it  had  espoused  the  cause  of  ^Iiihri- 
dates.  Theophanes  came  to  Rome  w'itli  Pompey  < 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  accom- 
panied his  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  consulted 
him  and  Lucceius  on  all  important  matters  in  the 
war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Homan  nobles. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Theophanes  fled  with 
Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it  was  oaing  to  his  ad- 
vice that  Pompey  went  to  Egypt.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  Theophanes  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After  his  death 
the  Lesbians  paid  divine  honours  to  his  memory. 
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Tbeophao«s  wrote  the  bietorr  of  Pompej'o  com- 
in  which  he  repretented  the  ex^oiu  of  hie 
patron  in  the  most  IkTOurabie  2.  HI, 

Fompeius  Tbeophaaies,  eon  of  the  preceding,  was 
sent  to  Asia  bv  Augustna,  in  the  capacity  of  pro* 
curator,  and  was  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote 
one  of  the  friends  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  emperor, 
liowrter.  put  his  descendants  to  death  tow*:irds  the 
end  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  because  their  ancestor 
had  been  one  of  Pompey^s  friends,  and  had  received 
after  his  d<wth  divine  honours  from  the  Lesbiana 
~8.  A Ilyzantine  historian,  dourished  most  pro- 
bably in  thi  latter  part  of  the  Gth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote,  in  10  Intoks,  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  during  the  Persian  war  utaier 
Justin  II.,  from  a.  d.  o67  to  581.  The  work  it- 
self  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  arc  preserved 
by  Photiua.^4.  Also  a Byxantine  historian,  lived 
during  the  second  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  9lh.  in  consequence  of  his  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was 
banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  died,  in  818.  Theophanes 
wrote  a Chronicon,  which  is  still  extant,  beginning 
at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  277,  and  comiDg 
down  to  811.  It  consists,  like  the  CUrcuioa  of 
Eusebius  and  of  Synoellus,  of  two  parts,  a history 
arranged  according  to  yeara,  and  a chronological  i 
table,  of  which  the  former  is  very  superior  to  the 
latter.  It  is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Bvsanliuc  writers,  Paris,  1655,  fol.,  VeneL  1729, 
fbl. 

Tlie5pliIlni(9sd^Aor).  1.  An  Atbciuan  comic 
poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  ^2. 
Au  hUtoriaii  and  geographei:,  quoted  by  Josephus, 
Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy. « 2.  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  latter  port  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era. 
and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early  apologies  for 
Christianity  which  have  come  down  to  us.  This 
work  is  in  the  fona  of  a letter  to  a friend,  named 
Autolycus  who  was  still  a heathen,  hut  a man  of 
extensive  reading  and  great  learning.  It  was  com- 
posed A.  u.  180  ; a year  or  two  before  the  death 
of  Theophilus.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wolf^ 
Hamb.  1724,  8vo.  — 4.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  latter  port  of  tlie  4tli  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
centimes  of  our  era,  and  distinguished  for  his  per- 
secutions of  the  Origenists  and  for  his  hostility  to 
Chrysostom,  lie  died  a.  iu  412.  A few  remains 
of  his  works  hare  come  dowm  to  us.»5.  One  of 
the  lawycrs  of  Constantinaplc  who  were  employed 
by  Justinian  on  his  Hrst  Code,  on  the  Digest,  and 
on  the  composition  of  the  Institutes.  [Jubtim- 
ANUs.]  Tl^philus  is  the  author  of  the  Greek 
tianslation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justi- 
nian, which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  intitled 
(rrirovra  Q*o<pi\ov  *AyriK4pvotpoSj  InslUula  Tiu  o- 
pkili  AnUxenfurU,  It  became  the  text  for  the  In- 
stitutes in  the  East,  where  the  Latin  language  was 
little  known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Latin  texL 
The  best  edition  is  by  Ueitx,  Haag.  1751,  2 vols. 
4to.»6.  Theopltiliis  Protof^thanox,  the  author 
of  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  arc  still 
extant.  J^roiospuUarius  wts  originally  n military 
title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  body-guards  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinaplc  {Spathani)^  but  after- 
w'ards  became  also  a high  civil  dignity.  Tbeophi- 
lus  probably  lived  in  the  7th  century  after  Christ. 
Of  his  works  the  2 most  important  are:  1.  n«pl 
rfjS  Tov  'AyBpuirov  KaTatrxeu^j,  De  Cbipurig  IIu^ 
vtani  FiUtricaf  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
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treatise  in  5 books.  The  best  edition  is  by 
GreenhiU,  Oxon.  1842,  8vo.  2.  nvgl  IM 

(/rinis^  of  which  the  l>cBt  edition  is  by  Guidot, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1703  (and  1731)  8vo. 

ThHphrastlU  (deo^peurro^),  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher, was  a native  of  Kresus  in  Le»bos.  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  hrst  under  Plato, 
and  afterwards  under  Aristotle.  He  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  raid  to  have 
changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastus (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicate 
the  fiaent  and  graceful  address  of  his  pupil  ; but 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Theophrastus  his  succtAsor  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him 
his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings. 
Theophrastus  was  a worthy  successor  of  his  great 
master,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the 
sebouL  He  is  said  to  luive  had  2000  disciples, 
and  among  them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet 
Menander.  He  w'as  highly  esteemed  by  the 
kings  Philippus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy,  ami  was 
not  the  leas  the  object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  be 
was  impeached  of  impiety ; for  he  was  not  only 
oequitt^  but  his  accuser  would  have  fal|pn  a 
victim  to  his  caluiniiy,  had  not  TliecphrasUts 
generously  interfered  to  save  him.  Neverthelcoi, 
when  the  philosupliers  were  banished  from  Athensi, 
in  B.C,  306,  according  to  the  law  of  ^)»pluH.Ics, 
Theophrastus  also  left  the  city,  until  Philo,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought 
Sophock‘8  to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of 
the  law*.  From  this  time  Theophrastus  cominued 
to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  further  molestation 
till  bis  death.  He  died  in  287,  having  presided  over 
the  Academy  about  35  years.  His  age  is  diflcrcntlj 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts  he  lived  85 
years,  according  to  others  107  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  closed  his  life  with  the  com|iIaiut  respect- 
ing the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  tiiat  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was 
beginning.  The  whole  population  of  Athens  took 
port  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  bequeathed  his 
library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis.  Tboophrasius  exerted 
I himself  to  carry  out  the  pbilosopikicol  system  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw*  light  npon  the  difficulties  con- 
tained in  his  books,  and  to  6II  up  the  gaps  in 
them.  With  this  view*  he  wrote  a great  number 
of  works,  the  great  object  of  which  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  these  w*orks  have  perished. 
The  following  are  alone  extant : 1.  C/uuucierts 
XapaicT7)prf),  in  30  chapters,  containing 
descriptions  of  vicious  characters.  2.  A treatise 
on  sensuous  perception  and  its  objects  (w«pl  cdcQlp 
atws  [Kal  al<T$rfrtiov] },  3.  A fragment  of  a work 

an  metaphysics  (ruv  fisra  t5  <pvaiicd),  4.  On  ihg 
llitlory  of  PlauU  (vcpl  ^vrUtv  iVrogiar),  iu  10 
books,  one  of  Uic  earliest  works  on  botany  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  5.  On  theC<iUK63of  PiauU 
(wepl  ^vTwy  atTiuv\  originally  in  8 books,  of  which 
6 arc  still  extant.  G.  Of  iUtfue*  (wept  Ktiim-).  The 
best  editions  of  the  cumplcte  works  of  Tbeo- 
pbrnstos  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1818 — 21,  5 
vols..  and  by  ^\'itumer,  Vratisiaviac,  1842,  of 
which,  howevci',  the  first  volume  lias  only  yet 
appi-arod.  The  Injst  separate  edition  of  the  C'/mrac- 
tcics  is  by  Ast,  Lips.  181G. 

The5pliylactiii  (0«o*pvAaKTos).  1.  Sureainrd 
Simocatta,  u Byzantine  historian,  lived  at  Con- 
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fttAntinople,  where  he  held  some  public  offices 
under  HcracHut,  about  a.  d.  610 — 6^0.  His  chief 
work  is  n histoiy  of  the  reipn  of  tho  emperor 
Maurice,  in  8 books,  from  the  death  of  Tiberius  II. 
and  the  accession  of  Maurice,  in  582,  down  to  the 
murder  of  Maurice  and  his  children  bv  Phocas  in 
602.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1834,  8vo.  There  is  also  extant  another 
work  of  Theophylactus,  entitled  Quaestione* 
sicdr,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade, 
Paris.  1835,  8ro.  >2.  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
flourished  about  A.  o.  1070  and  onwards,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  founded  on  the  eommeniarics  of  Chry- 
sostom, and  are  of  considerable  value. 

Th^pompus  (0«diro^iror).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.  c.  770 — 720  He  is  said  to  have 

established  the  ephoralty,  and  to  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  1st  Messenion  war 
to  n successful  issue. — 2.  Of  Chios,  a celebrated 
Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of  Damasistiatus  and 
the  brother  of  Caucalus,  the  rhetorician.  He  was 
bom  about  b.  c.  S78.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  Imnishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on 
account  of  his  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  he  w'os  restored  to  his  native 
country  in  tho  45th  year  of  his  age  (333),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  Chians  to  re  cal  their  exiles. 
In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  U uncertain ; but  wc  know  that  before  he 
left  his  native  country,  he  attended  the  school  of 
rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  that 
ho  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great 
master  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  his  scholars.  Ephorus 
the  historian  was  a fellow-student  with  him,  but 
was  of  a very  dlflerent  character ; and  Isocrates 
used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed  the 
bit  and  Kphonis  the  spur.  In  consequence  of  the 
advice  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus  did  not  devote 
bis  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  but 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composi- 
tion of  history.  Like  bis  master  Isocrates,  how- 
ever, he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind,  called 
Kpidfitk  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on  set 
subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums 
upon  states  and  individuals.  Thus  in  352  he 
contended  at  Halicarnassus  with  Nauemtes  and 
his  master  Isocrates  for  the  prize  of  oratory,giren  by 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  gained  the 
viotoiy*.  On  his  retnm  to  Chios  in  333,  Theo- 
pompus, who  was  a man  of  great  wealth  as  well 
as  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position 
in  the  state ; but  his  vehement  temper,  and  his 
support  of  the  aristociatical  party,  soon  raised 
against  him  a host  of  enemies.  ()f  these  one  of 
the  most  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared  not 
take  any  o^>en  proceedings  against  Theopompus ; 
and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch, he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for  some  years 
the  protection  of  the  royal  house.  Theopompus 
was  supported  by  Alexander,  and  after  his  death 
by  the  royal  house;  but  he  was  eventually  ex- 
pelled from  Chios  as  a disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  fled  to  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  about  305, 
being  at  the  lime  75  years  of  age.  We  arc  in- 
formed that  Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive 
Thi'opompus,  but  would  even  have  pul  him  to 
death  as  a daogerous  busybody,  had  not  some  of 
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his  fnends  interceded  for  bis  life.  Of  his  further 
fiite  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of  the  worica 
of  Tbeoporapus  have  come  down  to  us,  but  the 
following  were  his  chief  works : 1.  'EKXrjyuceu  l(rro- 
j ptai  or  ivrra^ts  'EAAijKiicwv,  A Hittory  of  f/rreor, 
in  12  books,  which  was  a continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides.  It  commenced  in  b.  c.  411, 
at  the  point  where  the  history  of  Thucydides 
breaks  ofl^  and  embraced  a period  of  17  yean 
dowm  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  in  394.  2. 
also  called  'loTopioi  (irar*  HiMory  of 

! PkiUp^  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  58  books, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  360,  to  bis 
death  336.  Tins  work  contained  numerous  di- 
gressions, which  in  fact  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  work;  so  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them  and  re- 
taining only  whdt  belonged  to  the  proper  subject, 
to  reduce  the  work  from  58  books  to  16.  53  of 
the  58  books  of  the  original  work  were  extant  in 
tho  9th  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  were 
read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract  of 
the  12th  book.  3.  GroAbnes,  which  were  chiefly 
Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  colled  Su/itfov- 
\6yoi.  Of  the  latter  kind  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  on 
the  state  of  Chios.  Theopompus  is  praised  by 
ancient  writers  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy ; 
but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  taken  mom 
pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  commending ; and 
many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events  and  cha- 
racters were  expressed  with  such  acrimony  and 
severity  that  several  of  the  ancient  writers  speak 
of  his  malignity,  aqd  call  him  a reviler.  The 
style  of  Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  model  of 
Isocrates,  and  possessed  the  characteristic  merits 
and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigour,  loaded  with  orna- 
ment, and  in  general  too  artificial.  The  best  col- 
lections of  the  fragments  of  Theopompus  are  by 
Wither^  Lugd.  Bat  1829,  and  by  C.  and  Theod. 
Muller  in  the  Fr<iffmenia  Hisioricorttm  frmeromm, 
Paris,  1841. » 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
Old,  and  also  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Theodectes  or  Theodonis,  or  Tisamenus.  He 
wrote  as  late  as  B.  c.  380.  His  extant  fregmenU 
contain  examples  of  the  declining  purity  of  the 
Attic  dialect. 

TheozSnIuf  (0«o(friof),  a surname  of  Apollo 
i and  Hermes.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the 
Theoxenia,  see  Did.  <f  Amtiq.  i.v. 

Th§ra  (0^pa:  ^paios : .Sunlorui),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sporades, 
distant  from  Crete  700  stadia,  and  25  Homan 
miles  $.  of  the  island  of  los.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  ns  200  stadia  in  circumference,  but  by 
modem  travellers  as  36  miles,  and  in  figure  exactly 
like  a horse-shoe.  Them  is  clearly  of  volcanic 
origin.  It  is  covered  at  the  present  day  with 
pumice-stone ; and  the  rocks  are  burnt  and 
scorched.  It  is  ssid  to  hare  been  formed  by  a 
clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo,  and  to 
have  received  the  name  of  CalUste,  when  it  first 
emerged  from  the  sea.  Thenuia,  a small  island 
to  the  W.,  and  called  at  the  present  day  by  the 
same  name,  was  tom  away  from  Thera  by  some 
volcanic  conMilsion.  Thera  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  but  was 
afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  and  Mi- 
nyans  of  Lemnos  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spartan 
Therms,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  island.  In 
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B.C.  631  Battus  conducted  a colony  from  Thera  to 
Africa,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cyrene.  Thera  remained  faithful  to  the  Spartans 
and  was  one  of  the  few  islands  which  espoused 
the  Spartan  cause  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

Th&wnbo  also  a town  of 

Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallene. 

Theramdues  an  Athenian,  son  of 

Hagnon,  was  a leading  member  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  400  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  41 1.  In 
this  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied 
as  emment  a station  as  he  hsid  hoped  to  hll,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  Alcibiodes  and 
of  the  army  at  Samos  against  the  oligarchy  made 
it  evident  to  him  that  its  days  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
aristocrats  and  began  to  cabal  against  them  ; and 
he  subsequently  took  not  only  a prominent  part  in 
the  deposition  of  the  400,  but  came  forward  as  the 
accuser  of  Antiphon  and  Arcbeptolemus  who  had 
been  his  intimate  friends,  but  whose  death  he  was 
now  the  mean  and  cowardly  instrument  in  pro- 
curing. At  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  in  406,  Tbe- 
ramenes  held  a subordinate  command  in  the  Athe- 
nian deet,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who,  after  the 
victory,  were  commissioned  by  the  generals  to 
repair  to  the  scene  of  acUon  and  save  as  many  as 
poesible  of  the  disabled  galleys  and  their  crem's. 
A storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
order  impracticable;  yet,  instead  of  trusting  to  this 
as  his  ground  of  defence,  Theramenes  thought  it 
safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  from  himself  to 
others;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  through 
his  machinations  that  the  6 generals  who  had  re- 
turned to  Athens,  were  condemned  to  death.  After 
tho  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  Theramenes 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404).  He 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
his  colleagues,  foreseeing  that  their  violence  w'ould 
be  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  Hit 
opposition,  however,  Imd  no  effect  in  restraining 
them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  troublesome  an  associate,  whose  former  con- 
duct moreover  bad  shown  that  no  political  party 
could  depend  on  him,  and  who  had  earned,  by  his 
trimming,  the  nickname  of  K40opvot, — a boot 
which  might  be  worn  on  cither  foot.  He  w'as 
therefore  accused  by  Critias  before  the  council  as  a 
traitor,  and  when  bis  nominal  judges,  favourably 
impressed  by  his  able  defence,  exhibited  an  evident 
disposition  to  acquit  him,  Critias  introduced  into 
the  chamber  a number  of  men  armed  with  daggers, 
and  declared  that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in 
the  privileged  Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to 
death  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  struck 
the  name  of  Theramenes  out  of  that  list,  and  con- 
demned him  with  the  consent  of  all  his  colleagues. 
Theramenes  then  rushed  to  the  altar,  which  stood 
in  the  council-chamber,  but  was  dragged  from  it 
and  carried  off  to  execution.  When  he  had  drunk 
the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  the  Inst  drops  from  the 
cup,  exclaiming,  **  This  to  the  health  of  the  lovely 
Critias!**  Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express 
their  admiration  of  the  equanimity  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  last  hour;  but  surely  such  a feeling 
is  sadly  out  of  place  when  directed  to  such  a man. 

Thlrapnaa  (Orpawroi,  also  Ofpdr»^,  Dor.  0c- 
pdwva  ; Btpawvcuos).  L A toam  in  Laconica,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  a little  nbovo 
Sparta.  It  received  its  name  from  Therapne, 
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daughter  of  Lelex,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  con* 
tained  temples  of  these  divinities  as  well  as  temples 
of  Monelaus  and  Helen,  both  of  whom  were  said 
to  be  buried  here.  ~ 2.  A town  in  Boeotia,  on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  the  Asopus. 

Thirma.  [Thkra.] 

Thei^ia.  [Thsha.] 

Th5ricl5a  (0f}piK\T}s),  a Corinthian  potter,  whose 
works  obtained  such  celebrity  that  they  l>ecame 
known  throughout  Greece  by  the  name  of  0i}pf* 
kAcus  (sc.  woT^pia)  or  mlAixcr  0y}p<irAflai  (or  -ai), 
and  these  names  w*ere  applied  not  only  to  cups  of 
earthenware,  but  also  to  those  of  wood,  glass,  gold, 
and  silver.  Some  scholars  make  Thericlcs  a con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  ; but  others  deny  the 
existence  of  Thericles  altogether,' and  contend  tliat 
the  name  of  these  vases  is  a descriptive  one,  derived 
from  the  figures  of  animals  (d^pia)  with  which 
they  were  adorned. 

TbermA  (0«p^i7:  Scp/iatoi),  a town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterwards  called  Thessalonlca  [Tiiessa- 
lonica],  situated  at  the  N.  K.  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  of  the  Acgaean  sea,  lying  between 
Thessaly  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidice,  and  called 
Thermaicu  or  Tbennaetu  Sintif  {Bfpnatos 
k6Kwos\  from  the  town  at  its  head.  This  gulf 
was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus  : its  modem 
name  is  G«i/  of  Sakmiki. 

Tbermaa  (GepuaD,  a town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Cortbaginians.  For  details 
see  Himbra. 

Then&i^cai  Sinat.  [Thbrma.] 

Thermddon  (8«p^^5wr ; TVnneA),  a river  of 
Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Theroisc^Ta,  the  reputed 
country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a mountain  called 
Amazoniiis  M.  (and  still  Mason  Daph)^  near 
Phanoroea,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  30  miles 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris,  after  a short  course, 
but  with  so  laige  a body  of  water,  that  its  breadth, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  3 plethra  (above  300 
feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its  mouth  was 
the  city  of  Themiscym ; and  there  is  still,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermehj  a place  of 
the  same  name,  Thermdu 

Thermopylae,  often  called  simply  Pylae  (0vp* 
fio-woKai^  nuAai),  that  it,  the  H<k  Oaies  or  the 
frd/es,  a celebrated  pats  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mt.  Oeta  and  an 
inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Malic 
Gulf.  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to  Anthela, 
the  mountain  approached  so  close  to  the  morass  at 
to  leave  room  for  only  n single  carriage  between ; 
this  narrow  entrance  formed  the  W.  gale  of  Ther- 
mopylae. About  a mile  to  the  E.  the  mountain 
again  approached  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeni,  thus  forming  the  E.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. The  apace  between  these  2 gates  was 
wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished  by 
iu  abundant  flow  of  hot  springs,  which  were  sacred 
to  Hercules : hence  the  name  of  the  place.  Ther- 
mopylae WHS  the  only  pass  by  which  an  enemy 
can  penetrate  from  northern  into  southern  Greece ; 
whence  its  great  importance  in  Grecian  history. 
It  is  especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  heroic 
defence  of  Leonidas  and  the  300  Spartans  against 
the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes;  and  they  only  fell 
through  the  Persians  having  discovered  a path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.  This  mountaia 
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path  commenced  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trachia,  ascended  tlje  gorge  of  the  river  Aaopn* 
and  the  hill  called  Anopaea,  then  cra»ed  the  crest 
of  Oeia,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae 
near  the  town  of  Alp^L 

Thennum  or  TheEnna  (©^puor  or  rh 
a town  of  the  AetoUans  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
min'-ml  springs,  was  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  countiy*,  since  it  was  the  place 
sf  meeting  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy. 

Thermos,  Xioflclof.  1.  served  under  Scipio 
as  trihunus  militum  in  the  amr  against  Hannibal 
in  Africa  in  n.  c.  202;  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
201;  curule  aedile  1.07;  and  praetM  196,  when  he 
carrii'd  on  war  with  great  success  in  nearer  Spain. 
He  was  consul  in  19.'1,  and  carried  on  war  against 
the  Ligurians  in  this  and  the  2 following  years. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  190,  a triumph  was  re- 
fused him,  through  the  influence  of  M.  Cato,  who 
delivered  on  the  occasion  his  two  orations  intitled 
/>e  decern  Homxnihm  and  lyefaUit  Thermua 

was  killed  in  189,  while  fighting  under  Cn.  Maniins 
Vulfo  against  the  Thracians.  2.  M.,  propraetor 
in  81,  accompanied  L.  Mureim,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Alin.  Thorrotis  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  My- 
tiiene,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Caesar 
■erred  his  first  campaign,  and  gained  bis  first 
laurels,  M 3.  Q.,  propraetor  51  nod  50  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero,  who 
praises  his  administration  of  the  province.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  esponsed  the  side 
of  Pompey. 

Theron  (©^pwe),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
was  the  son  of  Aenesidemus,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  his  native  city. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  about  n.  c.  488, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death  in  472.  He  conquered 
Himera  in  482,  and  united  this  powerful  city  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Gelon,  ruler  of  Srmense  and  Gela,  to  whom  he 
had  given  bis  daughter  Demarete  in  marriage  ; 
and  ho  shared  with  Gelon  in  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  Cartbaginians  in  480.  On  the 
death  of  Gelon  in  478,  Thcron  espoused  the  cause 
of  Pulyzclus,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
his  brother  Hieron.  Theron  mised  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but  hostilities  were 
prevent^,  and  a peace  concluded  between  the  two 
sovereigns. 

Thertander  (0<p9av8pos\  icm  of  Polynices  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  was  married  to 
Demnnassa,  by  whom  he  becamo  the  father  of 
Tisomenns.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to  Trc^, 
and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  by  Telephus. 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Elnea  in  Mysia,  w'here 
sneriflees  were  oiTcred  to  biro.  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.261) 
enumerates  Thersander  among  the  Greeks  concealed 
in  the  wooden  horse.  Homer  does  not  mention 
him. 

TharfItM  (Bepatrnr),  son  of  Agnus,  the  most 
deformed  and  impudent  talker  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy.  According  in  the  later  poets  he  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  l>ecnuse  he  had  ridiculed  him  for  la- 
menting tho  death  of  Peothesilea,  qoeen  of  the 
Amazons. 

Thesana  {Srj<r*vt\  the  great  legendary  hero  of 
Attica,  was  the  son  of  Aegeus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  of  Aeihra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheiis,  king  of 
Troexen.  Ho  was  brought  up  at  Troezen ; and 
when  he  reached  maturity,  he  took,  by  his  mother  • 
ti»  Bvonl  and  nndaiii,  die  tukana 
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which  had  been  left  by  Aegwis,  and  proceeded  to 
.\thens.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules,  he  wont  by 
land,  displaying  his  proweM  by  destroying  the 
robbers  and  monsters  that  infested  the  country. 
Periphetes,  Sinis,  Phnea  the  Crommymimn  w>w, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes  fell  before  him. 
At  Athens  he  was  immediately  recognised  by 
Medea,  who  laid  a plot  for  poisoning  him  at  a 
Imtiquet  to  which  he  nras  invited.  By  rergms  of 
the  sword  which  he  carried,  Theseus  wsis  recog- 
nised by  Aegeus,  acknowledged  as  bis  son,  and 
declared  his  successor.  Tho  sons  of  PatiM,  thus 
diaappomted  in  their  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  attempted  to  secure  the  succession  by  vio- 
lence, and  declared  ^var ; but,  being  betrayed  lir 
the  herald  Leos,  were  destroyed.  The  capture  of 
the  Moratbonian  bull,  whkrh  had  long  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country,  was  the  next  exploit  of 
Theseus.  After  this  Theseus  went  of  his  own 
accord  as  one  of  the  7 youths,  whom  the  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  send  ervory  year,  with  7 maidens, 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotanr. 
When  they  arrived  at  Crete,  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  Theseus,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a sword  with  which  he  slew  the 
Minotaur,  and  a clue  of  thread  by  which  he  found 
his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected  his 
object,  Theseus  sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne. 
Thcro  were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne ; but 
according  to  the  general  account  Theseus  abandoned 
her  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  bit  way  home. 
[Aai.ibss.]  He  was  generally  believed  to  have 
had  by  her  two  sons,  Oenopion  and  Staphylus.  As 
the  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed  af^roached 
Attica,  he  neglected  to  hoist  the  white  tail,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  signal  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition  ; whereupon  Aegeus,  thinking  that  his 
son  had«  perished,  throw  himself  into  the  sea. 
[Aigsus.]  Theseus  thus  beesme  king  of  Athens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adventures  of 
Theseus  was  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons. 
He  is  said  to  have  assailed  then  before  they  had 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules,  and  to  have 
carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.  The  Amazons  in 
their  turn  invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  into 
Athens  itself;  and  the  final  battle  in  which  Theseus 
overcame  them  was  fought  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  ci^.  By  Antiope  Thesent  was  said  to  have 
had  a son  named  Hippolytus  or  Demophoon,  and 
after  her  death  te  have  married  Phaedra  [Hippo- 
LTTva,  PhasdiiaJ.  Theseus  figures  in  almost  oil 
the  great  heroic  expeditions.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (the  anachronim  of  the  attempt  of 
Medea  to  poison  him  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed);  he  joined  in  the  Calydnnian  bnnt,  and 
aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  tboee 
slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted  a close  friend- 
ship with  Pirithons,  and  aided  him  and  the  La- 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs.  With  the  asaistance 
of  Pirithous  he  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta  w'hiie 
she  was  quite  a girl,  and  placed  her  at  Aphidnae, 
under  the  care  of  Aethra.  In  return  ho  assisted 
Pirithous  In  his  anempt  to  carry  off  Persephone 
from  the  lower  world.  Pirithous  perished  in  the 
enter^unse,  and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hard  durance 
until  he  was  delivered  by  Hercules.  Moantirao 
Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica,  and  carried  oflf 
Helen  and  Aethra,  Academus  having  informed  the 
brothers  where  they  were  to  be  found  [Acadb- 
aius].  Meuestheus  also  endeavoured  to  incite  the 
people  agaiust  Theseus,  wlio  oa  his  ratum  juioitd 
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himself  iinaUi'  to  ic-cstablish  liis  authority,  and 
retirc'd  to  Scyros,  where  he  met  willi  a treticherous 
death  at  the  hajids  of  Lycooiedes.  The  departed 
hero  was  Iwlieved  to  hare  appeared  to  aid  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  4G9  the 
bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by  Cimun  in 
Scyros,  and  brought  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
deposited  in  a temple  (the  Thtmuik)  erected  in 
honour  of  the  hero.  A considerable  part  of  this 
temple  still  remains,  forming  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting inoimments  of  Athens.  A festival  in  honour 
of  Theseus  w.-ia  celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  each 
month,  especially  on  the  8th  of  Pyanepsion. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Theseus  is  a purely 
legend.ory  personage.  Nevertheless,  in  later  times 
the  Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
a very  important  political  revolution  in  Attica. 
Before  hU  time  Attica  had  been  broken  up  into  Pi 
petty  independent  states  or  tow'nships,  acknow- 
ledging u6  head,  and  connected  only  by  a federal 
union.  Theseus  abolished  tho  separate  govern- 
ments,  and  erected  Athens  into  the  capital  of  a 
single  commonwealth.  The  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea  was  instituted  to  commemorate  this  im- 
portant revolution.  Theseus  is  said  to  hare  esta- 
blished a constitutional  government,  retaining  in  , 
his  own  hands  only  certain  definite  powers  and 
functions  He  is  further  said  to  have  distributed 
the  Athenum  citisens  into  the  3 classes  of  Eupa- 
tridae,  Geoinori,  and  Demiurgi.  It  would  be  a 
vain  task  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  there  is 
any  historical  basis  for  the  legends  about  Theseus, 
and  still  more  so  to  endeavour  to  separate  the  bia- 
torical  from  the  legendary  in  what  lihs  been  pre- 
served. The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a hero 
who  fought  the  Amasons,  and  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  carried  ofif  Helen.  A personage  who  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a wise  king,  consolidating  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  however  possiblt  bis  ex- 
istence might  be,  would  have  no  historical  reality. 
The  connection  of  Theseus  with  Poseidon,  the  nap 
tional  deity  of  the  Ionic  tribes,  bis  coming  from 
the  Ionic  town  Troezen,  forcing  bis  way  through  the 
Isthmus  into  Attica,  and  establishing  the  Isthmia 
as  an  Ionic  Ponegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Theseus 
is,  at  least  in  part,  the  mythological  representative 
of  an  Ionian  immigration  into  Attics,  which, 
adding  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  country,  might  easily 
have  led  to  that  political  aggregation  of  the  dis- 
jointed elements  of  the  atate  which  ia  asaigned  to 
Theseus. 

TheamTa  or  TbesmfiphS]^  {Qsafiic^  e«a/uo^- 
por),  that  is,  the  law-giver,'*  a surname  of  De- 
metcr  and  Persephone,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Tkesmophoria  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the 
month  of  Pyanep&ion. 

Thesplae,  or  Thatpia  (etowetof,  ecowial,  e«<r- 
w«to,  Qlaiiia : 0«<nri«ur,  Thespiensis : 

£rciHo  or  Himohuiro)^  an  ancient  town  in  Doeotia 
on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  Mt  Helicon,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Crissncoa  Golf.  Its  inb.ibitants 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Boeotian 
towns  in  submitting  to  Xerxes,  and  a number  of 
them  bravely  fought  under  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  perished  with  the  Spartans.  Their 
ciw  wag  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians,  but 
was  subsequently  reb^U  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Thebans  made  themselves  mastera  of  the 
town.  At  Thespiae  was  preserved  the  celebrated 
macbls  statue  ol  Eros  by  Praxiteles,  who  had 
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given  it  to  Phrync,  by  whom  it  wns  presented  to 
her  native  town.  L1*Raxitxlbs.]  From  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  Mt.  Helicon  the  Muse*  are 
called  The^>piadetf  and  Helicon  itself  ia  named  the 
Tln'rpia 

Theepis  (6c<7T(s\  the  celebrated  iatber  of  Greek 
tragedy,  was  a contemporary  of  Pisistratus,  and  a 
native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in  Attica,  w here 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  prevaileci.  The 
alteration  made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the 
old  tragedy  a new'  and  dnunatic  character,  was 
very  simple  but  very  important  Ho  introduced 
an  actor,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  cborua, 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  pro- 
bably appeared  himself  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks, 
the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  b.  a 53.5. 
Fur  further  details  wet Dicl.of  Antiq.  wxX.Tmpoedia, 

Thetidas  (decTios),  son  of  Krochtheus,  who, 
accorduig  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  I'hespiae 
in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  ore  called  Thee- 
piculae. 

Thesproti  (0«rrpoeroi),  a people  of  Epirus, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Tkes- 
prdtXa  (e««nrpwT(a)  or  Thesprdtis  (ecowpwris), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf  N.-wards  as  far  as  tho  river  Thyamis, 
and  inland  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Molosai. 
The  S.  £.  part  of  the  country  on  tbg  coast,  from 
the  river  Acheron  to  the  Ambracian  gulf,  was 
called  CoMopaea  from  the  town  Cassope,  and  is 
sometimes  reckoned  a distinct  district.  The  Thes- 
proti were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus, 
and  are  said  to  have  derived  thoir  name  from 
Thesprotus,  t]ie  son  of  Lycaon.  They  w*ere  Pe- 
lasgians,  and  their  country  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Pclasgic  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  the  great  centre  of  (be  Pelaigic  wor- 
ship. From  Thesprotia  issued  the  Thessalians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Thessaly.  In  ■ the  historical  period  the 
XhesprutiaDs  wen  a people  of  small  importance, 
having  become  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
lossians. 

TheSfiUa  (ScovroAia  or  BerroAla  ; dces’oAdr 
or  0«TToAds),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cambonian  mountains, 
which  sepamted  it  from  Macedonia ; on  the  \V. 
by  Mt.  Pindus,  which  separated  it  from  Epirus ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Aegaean  sea  ; and  on  the  & by 
tho  Mnliac  gulf  and  Mt.  Oeta,  which  separated  it 
frtnn  Locria,  Phocis  and  Aetolta.  Thessaly  Proper 
is  a vast  plain  between  the  Cainbunian 

mountains  on  the  N.  and  Mt  Othrys  on  the  S., 
Mt.  Pindus  on  the  W.,  and  Mts.  Ossa  and  Pelion 
on  the  £.  It  Is  thus  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the  N.  R comer 
by  the  valley  and  defile  of  Tempe,  which  separates 
Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  is  the  only  road  through 
which  an  invader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  the  N. 
This  plain  is  drained  by  the  rivet  PenSus  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a vast 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  afterwards  carried 
off  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  by  tome  sudden 
convnlsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  this  valley 
asunder.  The  lake  of  iVestoeu  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Ossa,  and  that  of  ^os6eir  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Pelion, 
are  aupposed  to  have  been  remains  of  thia  vast 
lake^  In  additkm  to  the  plain  alrendy  described 
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there  were  2 other  dietricu  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Thessaly : one  called  Magnesia, 
being  a long  narrow  strip  of  country,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Aegacan  sea  from  Tempe  to 
the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mu.  Ossa  and  Olympus  ; and  the  other  being  a 
long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  8.  of  the  coun- 
try, lying  between  Mts.  Otlirj's  and  OeU,  and 
drained  by  the  river  Spercheus.  Thessaly  is  said 
to  have  l^en  originally  known  by  the  names  of 
Pyrrhat  Aemonia  and  Aeolis.  The  two  former 
appellations  belong  to  mythology  ; the  latter  refers 
to  the  period  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
Aeolians,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  Thessalians  about  60  years  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Thessalians  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Thesprotia  ; but  at  what  period  their 
name  became  the  name  of  the  countiy  cannot  be 
determined.  It  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  who 
only  mentions  the  several  principalities  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  does  not  give  any  general  ap- 
pellation to  the  country.  Thessaly  was  divid^ 
in  very  early  tiuiei  into  4 districts  or  tetrarchics, 
a division  which  we  still  hnd  subsisting  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  These  districu  were  Hesti- 
<uoii$y  Pelasffioiu^  'J'Ue$9alioti»  and  Phtiuotia.  They 
comprised,  however,  only  the  great  Thessalian 
plain  ; and  besides  tiiero,  we  find  mention  of  4 
other  districts,  viz.  Magnesia^  Dclopia^  Oetaeay  and 
Malia.  Thus  there  were  d districU  altogether. 
PtrrhaAia  \t*as,  properly  speaking,  not  a district, 
since  Perrhaebi  was  the  name  of  a Pelasgic  people 
settled  in  Hestiaeotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  [Pxr- 
KHSBBi.]  1.  fiestiaedtis  (‘Etrruuwrtr  or  '£<m- 
wTis),  inhabited  by  the  //estidsdtoe  ('Ecmat^cu 
or  *E<rr<irroi),  the  N.  W.  part  of  Thessaly,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Kpinis, 
on  the  £.  by  Pelasgiotis  and  on  the  S.  by  Thei- 
•aliotis : the  Peueus  may  be  said  in  general  to 
have  formed  iu  S.  limit.— >2.  FelasglStis  (IIv- 
Xcurytiris)  inhabited  by  the  Pelaagiolae  (nsAacr- 
yiintu),  the  K.  part  of  the  Thessalian  (daiii,  was 
hK>und^  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  \V.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  K.  by  Magnesia  and  on  the 
8.  by  the  8inus  Pagasaeus  and  Phthiotis.  The 
name  shows  that  it  was  original!}'  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians ; and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
district  w'as  Larissa,  which  was  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
»3.  Thessalidtis  (0€^<raXiwri5),  the  $.  W.  part 
of  the  Thessalian  plain,  so  called  because  it  was 
hret  occupied  by  the  Thessalians  who  came  from 
Thesprotia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus,  on  the  E. 
by  Pelasgiotis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Dolopia  and 
Phthiotis.  ~4.  Fhthifitil  (4diwm),  inhabited  by 
the  PhtAidiae  (Wi^ai),  the  S.  E.  of  Thessaly, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thesialiotis,  on  the  \V.  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by  the  8inus  Moliacus,  and  on 
the  £.  by  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  Its  inhabitants 
were  Achneans,  and  arc  frequently  called  the 
Achaean  Phtbiotoe.  It  is  in  this  district  that 
Homer  places  Plithia  and  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
dominions  of  Achilles.— >5.  ICa^eila  [Mag- 
.nksia].  — 6.  Ddlopla  (AoXovia),  inhabited  by 
the  Doiapea  (AdXvres),  a small  district  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  by  Thessaliotis, 
on  the  W.  by  Athamania,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Oetaea.  They  were  an  ancient  people,  for  they 
are  not  only  mentioned  by  Homer  as  fighting 
before  Troy,  but  they  also  sent  deputies  to  the 
Anphictyonic  assembly.  — 7.  OeUoa  (OlroTa), 
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inhabited  by  the  Oeittei  (Oircuoi)  and  AcnioMa 
(AiviaKcj),  a district  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Spercheus,  lying  between  Mts.  Othiys  and  Oela, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by 
Phocis,  and  on  the  E.  by  Malis.  — >8. 
[AIaM.s]. — History  of  Thes^y.  The  Tbessnliant, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  a Thesprotian  tribe. 
Under  the  guidance  o/  leaders,  who  nre  said  to 
have  been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded 
the  W.  part  of  the  country,  afterwards  called 
Thessaliotis,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Peiiestac  or  bondsmen  the  ancient 
Aeolian  inhabitants.  The  Thessalians  afterwards 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  com- 
pelling the  Perrhaebi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Phthi- 
otae,  etc.,  to  submit  to  their  Ruthority  and  pay 
them  tribute.  The  population  of  Thessaly,  there- 
fore, consisted,  like  that  of  Laconica,  of  3 distii>ct 
classes.  1 . The  Peneitae,  whosecondition  was  nearly 
(be  same  ns  that  of  the  Helots.  2.  The  subject 
people,  corresponding  to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconics. 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  whose 
lands  W'crc  cultivated  by  the  Penestae.  For  some 
lime  after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed  by 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ; but  the  kingly 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early  tiroes, 
and  the  government  in  the  separate  cities  became 
oligarchic,  the  power  being  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  a few  great  families  descended  from  the  ancient 
kings.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  poarerful  were 
the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae.  the  former  of 
whom  ruled  at  Larissa,  and  the  latter  at  Cnuion 
or  Crannoii.  These  nobles  had  vast  estates  cul- 
tivated by  the  Penestae ; they  were  celebrated 
for  their  hospitality  and  princely  mode  of  life  ; 
and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  many  of  the 
poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece.  At  an  early 
period  the  Thessalians  were  united  into  a con- 
federate body.  Each  of  the  4 districts  into  which 
the  countrv'  was  divided  probably  regulated  its 
affairs  by  some  kind  of  provincial  council  ; and 
when  occasion  required,  n chief  magistrate  w*as 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tagus  (Tayot)^  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  tlie  4 districts. 
His  command  was  of  a military  rather  than  of  a 
civil  nature,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
only  in  case  of  war.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  his  constitutional  power  nor  the  time  for  which 
he  held  his  office  ; probably  neither  was  precisely 
fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  the  character  of  the  individual.  This 
confederacy,  however,^was  not  of  much  practical 
benefit  to  the  Thesaalian  people,  and  appears  to 
have  been  only  used  by  the  'J'hessalian  nobles  as  a 
means  of  cementing  and  maintaining  their  power. 
The  Thessalians  never  became  of  much  importance 
in  Grecian  hiatoiy'.  They  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  invasion  of  Greece,  and  they  exer- 
cised no  important  intiuence  on  Grecian  affairs 
till  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
About  this  time  the  power  of  the  aristocratica) 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycophron,  who  had 
established  himself  as  tyrant  at  Pherac,  offered 
a formidable  opposition  to  the  great  aristocratical 
families,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power 
over  all  Thessaly.  His  ambitious  schemes  were 
realized  by  Jason  the  successor,  and  probably 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  Tagus  about  b.  c.  374.  While  he  lived 
the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  os  one  political 
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power,  and  he  bcgau  to  aim  at  making  himself 
maater  of  all  Greece,  when  ho  waa  aasa&aiuated  in 
370.  The  office  of  Tagus  became  a tyranny  under 
hU  successors,  Polydorni,  Polyphron,  Alexander, 
Titiphon  and  Lycophron  ; but  at  length  the  old 
ahstocratical , families  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lycophron  of 
his  power  in  353,  and  restored  the  ancient  govern* 
ment  in  the  different  towns.  The  country,  how- 
erer,  only  changed  masters  ; for  a few  years  later 
(344)  Philip  mode  it  completely  subject  to  Mace- 
donia, by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  4 divisions  of 
the  country  governors  devoted  to  his  interests,  and 
probably  members  of  the  ancient  noble  families, 
who  had  now  become  little  better  than  his  vassals. 
From  this  time  Thessaly  remained  in  a state  of 
dependence  upon  the  Macedonian  kings,  till  the 
rictory  of  T.  Flamininus  at  Cynoscephalae  in  197 
again  gave  them  a semblance  of  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans 

ThettHoalCfc  (0fO’(ra\oK(«nr),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  his 
wife  or  concubine,  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cassonder  along  with  Olympias 
on  the  capture  of  Pydna  in  B.C.  317  ; and  Cas- 
laoder  embraced  the  opportunity  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by 
marrying  her.  By  Cassonder  she  became  the 
mother  of  3 sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alex- 
ander ; and  her  Wiband  paid  her  the  honour  of 
conferring  her  name  upon  the  city  of  ThessaJonica, 
which  be  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thermo.  [See  below.]  After  the  death  of  Cas- 
sander,  Thesotlonica  was  put  to  death  by  her  son 
Antipater,  295. 

Thastaloi^oa  (Oco'craAorlxi),  also  6c<roaXoW- 
Kita : 9«T(raXo9'nrf5r : Salomiki)^  more  anciently 
Therzna  e*pftaios\  an  ancient  city  in 

Macedonia,  situated  at  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicus.  Under  the  name  of  Thermo 
it  was  not  a place  of  much  importance.  It  was 
taken  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians  n short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (B.C.  432),  but  was  soon  after  restored  by 
them  to  Perdiccas.  It  was  made  an  important 
city  by  Cassonder,  who  collected  iu  this  place  the 
in^bitants  of  sevcial  adiacent  towns  (al^ut  B.  c. 
315),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Thcssalonica, 
in  honour  of  bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  time  it 
became  a large  and  flourishing  city.  Its  harbour 
was  well  situated  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean  ; and  under  the 
Romans  it  had  the  additional  advantage  of  lying 
on  the  Via  i^atia,  which  led  from  the  W.  shores 
of- Greece  to  Byxantiuro  and  the  East.  It  was 
visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  a.  d.  53  ; and 
about  2 yean  afterwards  he  addressed  from  Corinth 
2 epistles  to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Thessalonica 
continued  to  be,  under  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia  ; and  at  a later  time 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the  ca* 
pital,  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  celebrated  at 
this  period  on  account  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodooius,  in  consequence 
of  a riot  in  which  some  of  the  Roman  officers  had 
been  assassinated  by  tbe  populace.  [Tiibodosius.] 

TbesaUos  (BeocraAdt).  L A Greek  physician, 
son  of  Hippocrates,  passed  some  of  his  time  at  the 
court  of  Ajiffielaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned 
B.C.  413 — 399.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
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the  sect  of  the  Dogmatic!,  and  is  several  times 
highly  praised  by  Gnlen,  who  calls  him  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sons  of  Hippocrates.  He  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  be  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  that  form  part  of 
the  Hippocratic  Collection,  which  he  might  have 
compiled  from  notes  left  by  his  father. « 2.  Also 
a Greek  physician,  w*as  a native  of  Tralles  in 
Lydia,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Methodic!.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68,  to  whom  he 
addressed  one  of  his  works  ; and  here  he  died  and 
was  buried,  and  his  tomb  w’as  to  bo  seen  in  Pliny's 
time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  considered  himself 
superior  to  all  his  predecessors ; he  asserted  that 
none  of  them  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
advance  of  medical  science  ; and  boasted  that  he 
could  himself  teach  the  art  of  healing  in  6 months. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  always 
in  tenns  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant. 

Theatitus  (6«<mos),  son  of  Arcs  and  Demonicc 
or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  others,  son  of 
Agenor  and  grandson  of  Pleuron,  the  king  of 
Aetolia.  He  was  the  father  of  Iphiclos,  Eaipput, 
Plexippus,  £ur}’pylus,  Leda,  Althaea,  and  Hy- 
permnestra.  His  wife  is  not  the  same  in  all  tra- 
ditions, some  calling  her  Lycippe  or  Laophonte, 
a daughter  of  Pleuron,  and  others  Dcidamtiu  The 
patronymic  ThestUdM  is  given  to  hit  grandson 
Meleager,  as  well  as  to  his  sons,  and  the  female 
patronymic  ThettTin,  to  his  daughter  Althaea,  the 
mother  of  Meleager. 

Thestor  (B^orwp),  son  of  Idmon  and  Lsothoe, 
and  father  of  Calchas,  Theoclymenus,  Lcucippe, 
and  Theono&  The  patronymic  ThestSridea  is 
froquently  given  to  his  son  Calchas. 

^Itis  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus 

and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Peleus,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  As  a marine 
divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters,  the  Nereids, 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  her  fhther  Nereus. 
She  there  received  Dionysus  on  his  flight  from 
Lycurgus,  and  the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presented 
her  with  a golden  um.  When  Hephaestus  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  re- 
ceived by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Hera,  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
Zeus  and  Hera  gave  her,  against  her  will,  in 
marriage  to  Peleus.  Poseidon  and  Zeus  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand  ; but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state  that  Thetis 
rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  becanse  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  Hera ; and  the  god,  to  revenge 
himself^  decreed  that  she  should  marry  a mortal. 
Chiron  then  informed  his  friend  Peleus  how  he 
might  gain  possession  of  her,  even  if  she  should 
metamorphose  herself ; for  Thetis,  like  Proteus, 
bad  tbe  power  of  assuming  any  fonn  she  pleased  ; 
and  she  had  recourse  to  this  means  of  escaping 
from  Peleus,  bnt  the  latter  instructed  by  Chiron 
held  the  goddess  fast  till  she  again  assumed  her 
proper  form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  The 
wedding  of  Peleus  w*ni  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  all  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  Eris  or  Dis- 
cord, who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged  her- 
self by  throwing  among  the  asKmbled  gods  the 
apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  misery. 
[Paris.]  After  Thetis  hod  become  the  mother  of 
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Adulle«»  ih«  bestowed  teadercst 

care  and  Ioto.  [AcHuaEs.] 

Tbe(lp51it  (B«o^oX<s),  a later  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  its  emi- 
nence in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

Thflflprdaftpon  (0coo  Tpiamntov^  i.  e.  Me  face 
o/affodt  Ras^^ih-Shukth ; Arab.  }Vejeih€l-KKiar^ 
i e.  a yiios  of  etone),  a lofty  nigged  promontor>'  on 
the  const  of  Phoenioe,  between  TripoUt  and  Byb- 
Ina,  fonned  by  a spar  of  Lebanon,  and  running  far 
out  to  tea.  Some  traTcllers  bare  fancied  that  they 
can  tmoe  in  its  side-view  that  resemblance  to  a 
human  profile  which  its  name  implies. 

Thiveata  (0«oof<rr7f : TtbatOy  Ru.),  a con- 
aiderable  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Byzacena,  at  the  centre  of  aevenU  roads. 
It  was  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  a Homan 
colony.  Among  its  recently  discovered  ruins  are 
a fine  triumphal  arch,  and  the  old  walla  of  the  city, 
the  circuit  of  which  was  large  enough  to  have  con- 
tained 40,000  inhabitants. 

Thia  (Beia),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  one 
of  the  female  Timns,  became  by  Hyperion  the 
mother  of  Helios,  Eoe,  and  Selene,  that  is,  she  was 
regarded  aa  the  deity  from  whom  all  light  pro- 
•oHed. 

Thilaaphata  (proK  A/o</,  between  MotiU 
and  Sinjar)^  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
Tigris. 

Tkilwth^  a fort  in  the  S.  of  Meaopotamia,  on 
an  island  in  the  Euphrates.  Some  identify  it  with 
Olabus,  and  that  with  the  Cort  bow  called  Zobia  or 
Juba  in  about  34^  N.  lat. 

Thlnae  or  Thina  (Siacu,  9tra),  a chief  city  of 
the  Sins  s,  and  a great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  extreme  £.  Some  seek  it  on 
the  £.  coast  of  China,  others  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of 
CboUn- C%ijMS. 

ThShdimaa  (0«iodd^r),  father  of  Ilylas,  and 
king  of  the  Dryopes. 

Thia  (9fr : a great  city  of  Upper 

Egypt,  capital  of  the  Xhinites  Nomos,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It  was 
either  the  same  place  as  Abthi's  (No.  2.),  or  was 
so  near  it  at  to  1^  entirely  supplanted  by  Abydus. 

Thiabe  a beautiful  Babylonian  maiden, 

beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers  living  in  adjoin- 
ing houses,  often  secretly  conversed  with  each 
other  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parents  would  not  sanction  their  marriage.  Once 
they  agreed  upon  a rendezvous  at  tho  tomb  of 
Nimis.  Thisbo  arrived  fint,  and  while  she  was 
waitii.g  for  Pyramus,  she  perceived  a lioness  which 
had  just  tom  to  pieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flight. 
While  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which  the 
lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean  time  Py- 
nunus  arrived,  and  finding  her  garment  covert 
with  blood,  he  imagined  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  made  away  with  himself  under  a mul- 
berry tree,  the  fruit  of  w'hich  hencoforth  was  as 
red  as  blood.  Thisbe,  who  afterwards  found  the 
body  of  her  lover,  likewise  killed  herself. 

Ciiaba,  afterwords  Thiabao  (Bbr^u,  BieSat : 
BurCaTof,  A'aXsona),  a town  of  Boeotio, 

on  the  liordrrs  of  Phocis,  and  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  the  Coriiilhiau  gulf.  It  was  famed  for  its 
number  of  wild  pigeons,  which  are  still  found  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kakoiia. 

tHiiada  (Setoda:  Bfurodrur),  a town  in  Arcadia 
on  Mu  Lycacus,  called  after  a o>'mph  of  the  same 
name. 
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Xhmti2(a  (Bfwvis : Tmai»^  Ru.,  near.<I/<uuos(rak), 
a city  of  Lower  Eg}*pt,  on  a canal  on  the  £.  aido 
of  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  a 
chief  teat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Mendea 
(the  Egyptian  Pan),  under  the  symbol  of  a goat; 
and,  according  to  Jerome,  the  word  Thmuss  sigm* 
fiea  goaL  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Thmuites,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  the 
Mendesian  Nomos. 

tHioaiibSa,  a surname  of  the  Tnnrian  Artemis, 
derived  from  Tboes,  king  of  Touris. 

Thbas  (6dat).  L Son  of  Andraemoa  and  Gorge, 
was  king  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  in  Actolia,  and 
sailed  with  40  ships  against  Troy.«*2.  Sw  of 
Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  was  king  of  iiemnot,  and 
married  to  Myrina,  by  whom  be  became  the  father 
of  Hypsipyle  and  Skiniia.  When  the  Lemntan 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hypsipyle 
saved  her  &ther  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.  After- 
wards, however,  be  was  discovered  by  the  other 
women,  and  killed ; or,  according  to  ether  ac- 
counts, he  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  to  the  island  of 
Ocnoe  near  Euboea,  which  was  henceforth  called 
Sicinui.  The  patronymic  Tboautiai  is  given  to 
Hypsipyle,  u the  daughter  of  Thoas.— • 8.  Son  of 
Borysthenes,  and  king  of  Tours,  into  whom  do- 
minions Iphigenia  was  carried  by  Artemis,  when 
she  was  to  have  been  sacrifieed. 

Tbfimas  Xagister,  a rhetorician  and  gram- 
mnrian,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  1310.  He  waa 
a native  of  Tbetsalonica,  and  lived  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Andronicus  Palaeologus  L,  where  he 
held  the  offices  of  marshal  {Magister  Offiaiarmmy 
I and  keeper  of  the  archives  {Chmiopkgtax) ; but  bo 
afterwards  retired  to  a monastery,  where  be  as- 
sumed the  name  of  TTeodsdss,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors. 

I His  chief  work,  which  has  come  down  to  ns,  is  a 
I Lexicon  of  Attic  }V6rdi  («ard  'AA^dgy^roe 
rwv  *ATT(«wir  *EicAo>cu'),  compiled  from  the  wotka 
of  tho  elder  grammariims,  such  as  Pbrynkhna, 
Ammonius,  Herodinn,  and  Moeris.  The  wmk  has 
some  value  on  account  of  its  containing  much  firoA 
the  elder  granunariaDS,  which  would  otherwiee 
have  been  lost ; but,  when  Thomas  deserts  »his 
guides,  he  often  falls  into  the  most  serious  erron. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Ritschl,  Kalis  Sax.  1831,. 
1832,  8vo. 

Thdrious  (0dp<Kot  or  BopmSt : OopUws,  Bopt- 
Ktvs:  TUeriJn)  one  of  the  12  sneient  towns  in 
Attica,  and  subsequently  a demus  belonging  to  tbs 
tribe  Acamantu,  was  situated  on  the  S.  £.  coast  a 
little  above  Sunium,  and  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the  Prinpnnnrsisn 
war.  There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  thw 
ancient  town. 

Thornax  (9opvo{:  i^ra/aUa),  a mountoia  in 
Laconica  N.  E.  of  Sparta,  on  which  stood  a oalo- 
b rated  temple  of  Apollo. 

Thoajdtas  Latma  (Bmotstis  Xi'prq: 
a lake  m Armenia  Major,  through  which  the  Ti- 
gris flowa  The  lake,  and  the  samunding  district,, 
also  called  Thospitis,  were  both  named  from  a cs^ 
Thospia  (daio-wla)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

Tkrida  Ion.  Bpjfaa,  0pifSof«; 

0p^,  pi.  0pf  K«s,  Ion.  Bp^i  and  0pq(f,  pL  0]vu«*s, 
9pr>i««r : Tbrax,  pi  Tbxaoes),  was  in  esriier  times 
the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  by  the  Propontia 
and  the  Aegaean,  on  the  £.  by  the  Poutus  Euxinns, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  StrynoD  and  the 
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E.-moBt  of  the  Illyrian  trihea.  It  was  divided  into 
2 partB  hr  Mt.  Jiaemus  (the  B(UlAtn\  running 
from  \V.  10  and  sepamting  ihe  plain  of  the 
lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  which  hUl  into  the 
Aegaean.  Two  extensive  moimtain  ranges  branch 
off  from  the  S.  side  of  Mt.  Doerous  ; one  running 
is  £.  towards  ConstaotiiiDple  ; and  the  other  called 
Khodope,  £.  of  the  preceding  one.  and  also  running 
in  a S.  E.-Ij  direction  near  the  river  Nestua.  Be- 
tween these  two  tangee  there  am  many  plains, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Hebros,  the  largest  river 
in  Thrace.  At  a later  time  tho  name  Thrace  was 
applied  to  a more  limited  extent  of  cooutry.  The 
district  between  the  Stryinon  and  the  Nestna  was 
added  -io  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and  was  usually 
called  Macedonia  Adjecta.  [Macbdonu.]  Under 
Augustus  the  port  of  the  country  N.  of  the  Haem  us 
was  made  a separate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia  [Muxsia]  ; but  tho  district  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Neetus  had  been  pre- 
viously restored  to  Thrace  by  the  Romans.  The 
Roman  province  of  Thrace  was  accordingly  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Kestus,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia,  on  the  N.  by  Mt.  Haemus, 
which  divided  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  £.  by  the 
Euxine,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Propontis  and  Ae- 
gaean.  — Thrace,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  peopled 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  by  a 
vast  number  of  different  tribes  ; but  their  customs 
and  character  were  marked  by  great  uniformity. 
Herodotus  says  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  Thra- 
cians were  the  most  numerous  of  all  racos,  and  if 
united  under  one  head  would  have  been  irresistible. 
He  describes  them  as  a8avl^;e,  cruel,  and  n4>acious 
people,  delighting  in  blood,  but  brave  and  warlike. 
According  to  his  account,  which  is  confinned  by 
other  writers,  the  Thracian  chiefs  sold  their  chil- 
dren for  exportation  to  the  foreign  merchant  ; they 
purchased  their  wives  from  their  parents  ; they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies  and  those  of  the 
women  belonging  to  them,  as  a sign  of  noble  birth  ; 
they  despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most 
honourable  to  live  by  war  and  robben*.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  tliem  extensively,  and 
their  quarrels  over  their  wine  cups  were  notorious 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Hor.  Carm.  L 27.) 
They  worshipped  deities,  whom  the  Greeks  assi- 
milated to  Arcs,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis : the 
great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of  their  god  Dionysus 
was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  Ml  Rhodope. 
The  tribes  on  the  S.  coast  attained  to  some  degree 
of  civilisation,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek  co- 
lonics which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity  ; but 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  earlier  times, 
however,  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  must  have 
been  distinguished  by  a higher  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion than  prevailed  among  them  at  a later  period. 
The  earliest  Greek  poets,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus, 
and  otliers,  are  all  represented  ns  coming  from 
Thrace.  Kumolpus,  likewise,  who  founded  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Attica,  is  said  toh;i\'e  lx>en 
a Thracian,  and  to  have  fought  against  Erechtheus 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  ports  of  southern  Greece : thus 
they  are  said  to  have  once  dwelt  both  in  Phocis 
and  Rocotia.  They  were  also  spread  over  a part 
of  Asia : the  Thynians  and  Bithynians,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  tho  great 
Thnciaa  race.  Even  Xenophon  speaks  of  Thraoe 
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in  Asia,  which  extended  along  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  as  far  as  Heraciea,  — The  principal 
Greek  colonies  qlong  the  coast,  beginning  at  tho 
Strymon  and  going  K.-warda,  were  AMniipoLia, 
at  the  mouth  af  tiie  Strymon  ; Addkra,  a little  to 
the  VV'.  of  the  Keslus  ; Dicaba  or  Dicaepolis,  a 
settlement  of  Maronea  ; Maronka  itself,  colonised 
by  the  Chians  ; Strymb,  a colony  of  the  Thasians  ; 
Mbsbmbria,  founded  by  the  Sa^thracians  ; and 
Abnob,  a Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
bnis.  The  Thracian  Chersonesus  was  probably 
colonised  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period,  but  it 
did  not  contain  any  important  Greek  settlement 
till  the  migration  of  the  first  Miltiades  t)  the 
country,  during  the  reign  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens. 
[Chbrsonbrur.]  On  the  Propontis  the  2 chief 
Greek  settlements  were  those  of  Pbrintuus  and 
Sblvmbria  ; and  on  tlie  Thracian  Bosporus  was 
the  important  town  of  Bvzantum.  There  were 
only  a few  Greek  settlements  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
the  Kuxine  ; the  most  important  were  those  of 
Apollonxa,  ODBSSi;s,CAi.LATis,TosfL  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  aud  Istria, 
near  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Danube.  — The  Thracians 
arc  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sesostris,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to  have  been  subdued 
by  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  ; but  the  first  really 
historical  fact  reacting  them  is  their  subjugation 
by  Megabaztis,  toe  general  of  Darius.  After  the 
Persians  had  been  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the 
Greeks, thcTbracians  recovered  their  indep  ndence ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
almost  all  the  Thracmn  tribes  were  united  under  the 
dominion  of  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  Abdera  tn  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  3rd  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  w'ar  (d.c.  429),  Sitalces,  w'ho  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  in- 
vaded Macedonia  with  a vast  army  of  150,000  men, 
but  was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  30 
days.  Sitalces  fell  in  battle  a^inst  the  Triballi  in 
424,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Seutheo, 
who  during  a long  reign  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  which  it  had  never 
previously  attained,  so  that  his  regular  revenues 
amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  400  talents,  in  ad- 
dition to  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  presents,  to  a nearly  equal  amount  After 
the  death  of  Seutbes,  which  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened a little  before  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  hit  powerful  kingdom  split  up  into 
different  parts  ; and  when  Xenophon,  with  the 
remains  of  the  10.000  Greeks,  arrived  on  the  op- 
iiosite  coast  of  Asia,  another  Seutbes  applied  to 
him  for  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  hia  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ; and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lysimachus.  It  subsequently  formed  a part  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions,  but  it  enntmued  to  be 
governed  by  its  native  princes,,  and  was  only  no- 
minally subject  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  Even 
under  the  Romans  Thrace  was  for  a long  time  go- 
verned by  its  own  chiefs  ; and  we  do  not  know  at 
what  period  it  was  made  into  a Roman  province. 

P.  Thrftsfia  Paetas,  a distinguished  Roman 
senator,  and  Stoic  philooopher,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  w'as  a native  of  Patavium  and  was  probably 
bom  soon  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  He  iq>- 
pears  at  an  early  period  of  bis  life  to  have  made 
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the  younger  Calo  hi*  model,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her  hiuband  Caecinu 
how  to  die  ; and  his  wife  was  worthy  of  her 
mother  and  her  husband.  At  a later  period  he 
gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Helridius 
Prisciis,  who  trod  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
Cather-indaw.  After  incurring  the  hatred  of  Nero 
by  the  independence  of  his  character,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions,  he  u*as 
condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  a.  d.  66.  By  his  execution  and  that 
of  his  friend  Barea  Somnus,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
resolved  to  murder  Virtue  herself.  The  panegyric 
of  Thrasea  was  written  by  Arulcnus  Rusticus, 
who  w'as  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

ThriUybtUns  (B/xur^ouXot).  1.  Tyrant  of 
Afiletus,  >ras  a contemporary  of  Periander  and 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia.  He  iivas  intimately 
connected  with  Thrasybulu*.  The  story  of  the 
mode  in  which  Thrasybulus  gave  his  advice  to 
Periander  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  his 
power,  is  given  under  Periander.  — 2.  A cele- 
brated Athenian,  son  of  Lycus.  He  w*as  sealoasly 
attached  to  the  Athenian  demoemey,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment of  the  400  in  b.c.  411.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  be  is  mentioned  ; but  from  this 
time  he  took  a prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  at  Athens  be  was  banished,  and  was 
living  in  exile  at  Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens 
wore  perpetrating  their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Being 
aided  by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money,  he 
collected  a small  band,  and  seixed  the  fortress  of 
Phylc.  Ho  next  marched  upon  the  Piraeus,  which 
fell  into  his  bands ; and  from  this  place  he  carried 
on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  goveniment,  and  eventually 
he  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  and  restored  the 
democracy,  403.  In  390  he  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Aegean,  and  was  slain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus.— 3.  Brother  of 
Gelon  and  Hieron,  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  He  suc- 
ceeded Hieron  in  the  government,  b.c.467,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended  his 
days. 

Thraayda«as  (0p<un;3aior),  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentuni,  w'as  the  son  and  successor  of  Themn,  b.  c. 
472.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  w'as  defeated 
by  Hieron  of  S)Tacuse  ; and  the  Agrigentinea 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  his  escape  to 
Greece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  and  publicly 
executed. 

Thrkayllns  or  Thnsyloi  (BpchruXXos,  Bpd- 
trvKos).  L An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revolution 
in  B.c.  411.  Ha  was  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  and  w*as  among  the  6 
generals  who  returned  to  Athens  and  were  put 
to  death.  406.  — 2.  A celebrated  astrologer  at 
Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberius  became  acquainted 
during  hit  residence  in  that  island,  and  whom  he 
ever  after  held  in  the  highest  honour.  He  died  in 
A.  D.  36,  the  year  before  Tiberius,  and  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  lives  of  many  personi  wbmn 
Tiberius  would  otherwise  have  put  to  death,  by 
falsely  predictiog  for  this  very  purpose  that  the 
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emperor  would  live  ten  years  longer.  The  son  of 
this  Thrasylliis  succeeded  to  his  father's  skill,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  empire  to  Nero. 

ThriLfym&chus  ( a native  of  Chal- 
cedon,  wras  a sophist,  and  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a contem- 
porary of  Oorgins.  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Politia,and  is  referred 
to  several  times  in  the  Phaedrus. 

Thrikfjfmddlt  son  of  the  Pylian 

Nestor  and  .Xnaxibio,  accompanied  his  father  on 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Pylos. 

Thritfl^enai.  [Trasimsnus.} 

Thrdnlusi  (Bp6inoy : dpoKios,  Bporitvs  : Ho- 
mani),  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii, 
on  the  river  Bongrius,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
sea,  with  a harbour  upon  the  coast. 

(6ouxif5t3ur).  L An  Athenian 
statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopece,  son  of  Melesias. 
After  the  death  of  Cimon,  in  b.  c.  449,  Thucydides 
became  the  leader  uf  the  aristocratic  party,  which 
he  concentrated  and  more  thoroughly  organised  in 
opposition  to  Pericles.  He  w*as  ostiwciiied  in  444, 
thus  leaving  the  undisputed  political  ascendancy 
to  Pericles.  He  left  *2  sons,  Melesias  and  Ste- 
phanus ; and  a son  of  the  former  of  the»e,  named 
Thucydides  after  his  grandfatlier,  was  a pupil  of 
Socrates. — 2.  The  great  Athenian  historian,  of 
the  demus  Halirous,  was  the  son  of  Olonis  or 
OroluB  and  Hcgesipyle.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  writh  the  fiunily  of  Cimon ; and  we 
know  that  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  Manithoo, 
married  Hcgesipyle,  the  daughter  of  a Thracian 
king  called  Olonii,  by  whom  phe  became  the  mother 
of  Cimon  ; and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much 
probability  that  the  toother  of  Thucydides  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Miltiades  and  Hcgesipyle.  Ac- 
cording to  a statement  of  Pamphila  [Pauphu.a], 
Thucydides  was  40  years  of  age  at  the  commerKe- 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesian  w-ar  or  b.  c«  431,  and 
accordingly  he  was  bom  in  471.  There  is  a story 
in  Lucian  of  Herodotus  having  read  his  History 
at  the  Olympic  games  to  the  assembled  Greeks; 
and  Suidas  adds  that  Thucydides,  then  a boy,  was 
present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation ; a presage  of 
his  own  future  historical  distinction.  But  this 
celebrated  story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected  as  a 
fable.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philosophy  by 
Anaxagoras ; but  whether  these  statements  are  to 
be  received  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  being  an  Athenian,  of  a good  family, 
and  living  in  a city  w'hich  was  the  centre  of  Greek 
civilisation,  he  must  have  had  the  best  possible 
education:  that  he  was  a man  of  great  ability  and 
cultivated  understanding  his  work  clearly  shows. 
He  informs  us  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  that 
part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a person  of  the  greatest 
influence  among  those  in  that  part  of  Thrace. 
This  property,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  had 
from  his  ancestors : according  to  other  accounts  he 
married  a rich  woman  of  Scaptesyle,  and  received 
them  as  a portion  with  her.  Thucydides  left  a 
son,  called  Timotheus;  and  a daughter  also  is 
mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  8th 
book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  Thucydides 
(ii.  48)  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  from  the 
great  plague  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
recovered.  We  have  qo  trustworthy  evidence  of 
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Thucydides  having  distinguished  himself  as  an  j 
orator,  though  it  U not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for  ^ 
his  oratorical  talent  is  sho>vn  by  the  speeches  that  ^ 
he  has  inserted  in  his  history.  He  was,  however, 
employed  in  a military  capacity,  and  he  was  in 
command  of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  7 ships,  at 
Thasus,  B.  c.  424,  when  Eucles,  who  commanded 
in  Amphipolis,  sent  for  his  assistance  against 
Brasidn^,  who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army. 
Brasidas,  fearing  the  arrival  of  a superior  force, 
offered  favourable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were 
readily  accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in 
the  place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re* 
sistanee.  Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered  ; and  though 
he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  prevented 
Eion  from  falling  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure,  Thucydides  became  an 
exile,  probably  to  avoid  a severer  punishment; 
for  Cleon,  who  was  at  this  time  in  great  favour 
with  the  Athenians,  appears  to  have  excited  po- 
pular suspicion  against  him.  There  are  various 
untrustworolly  accounts  as  to  his  places  of  resi- 
dence during  his  exile ; but  wc  may  conclude  that 
he  could  not  safely  reside  in  any  place  which  was 
under  Athenian  dominion,  and  os  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  events  of  the  war.  he  must  haveJired  in 
those  ports  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  alliance. 
Hit  own  w'ords  certainly  imply  that,  during  his 
exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus or  in  placet  which  were  under  Pelo- 
ponnesian influence  (v.  2G) ; and  his  work  was  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations. 
His  minute  description  of  Syracuse  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood leads  to  the  probable  cnncliuion  that  he 
w'os  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities;  and 
if  he  visited  Sicily,  it  it  probable  that  he  also  saw 
some  parts  of  southern  Italy.  Thucydides  says 
that  he  lived  20  years  in  exile  (v.  26),  and  ns  his 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he  may 
have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  403, 
about  the  time  when  Throsybulus  liberated  Athens. 
Thuc}’dides  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at 
Athens  soon  after  his  return  ; but  other  accounts 
place  his  death  in  Thrace.  There  is  a general 
agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities 
tlmt  he  came  to  a violent  end.  HU  death  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  401.  The  time  when  he 
imposed  his  w'ork  has  been  a matter  of  dispute. 
He  informs  us  himself  that  he  was  busy  in  col- 
lecting materials  all  through  the  war  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  (i.  22),  and  of  course  he  would 
register  them  as  he  got  them.  Plutarch  says  that 
be  wrote  the  work  in  Thrace ; but  the  work  in 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  it  was  certainly  not 
finished  until  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  be 
was  prolMibly  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  A question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  8th  and  last  book  of  Thucydides, 
which  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  21st  year  of 
the  war  (41 1).  It  differs  from  all  the  other  books 
ill  containing  no  speeches,  and  it  has  also  been 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a piece  of 
composition.  Accordingly,  seveiul  ancient  critics 
supposed  that  the  8th  book  was  not  by  Thucy- 
dides : some  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  and 
some  to  Xenophon  or  Tbeopompus,  because  both 
of  them  continued  the  historj'.  The  words  with 
which  Xenophon’s  IleUeniea  commence 
Tovra)  may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
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he  was  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
as  a continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides  : but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ; and  besides, 
both  the  style  of  the  8th  book  is  different  from 
that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers 
and  winters,  which  Thucydides  has  observed  in 
his  first  7 books,  is  continued  in  the  Kth,  hut  is 
not  observ'ed  by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style 
of  Tbeopompus,  which  was  the  chamctegstic  of 
his  writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  he  w*ns 
the  author  of  the  8th  book.  It  seems  the  simplest 
supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the 
author  of  this  book,  since  he  names  hinuolf  as  the 
author  twice  (viii.  6,  fiO) ; but  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  the 
same  care  as  the  first  7 books.  It  is  stated  by  an 
ancient  writer  that  Xenophon  made  the  w'ork  of 
Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  us  he 
wrote  the  first  2 books  of  his  or  the  part 

which  now  ends  with  the  2nd  book,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of 
Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
book,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
summers,  and  each  summer  and  winter,  make  a 
year  (ii.  1).  His  summer  comprises  the  time  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter 
comprises  the  period  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and 
chapters  was  probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics.  The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
opens  the  2nd  book  of  Thucydides,  and  the  1st  is 
introductory  to  the  history.  He  begins  his  1st 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was 
the  most  important  event  in  Grecian  history,  which 
he  shows  by  a rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  (i.  1—21).  After  his  intro- 
ductory chapters  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  alleged 
grounds  and  causes  of  the  war : the  real  causes 
were,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nian power.  His  narrative  is  intemipted  (c.  89 
— 118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  resolved  on  war,  by  a digression 
oil  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  power  of  Athens ; 
a period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  imperfectly,  and  with  little 
regard  to  chronology,  as  by  Hellanicusin  his  Attic 
history  (c.  97).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  119) 
with  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  war ; but 
this  leads  to  another  digression  of  some  length  on 
the  treason  of  Pausanias  (c.  128 — 134),  and  the 
exile  of  Themistocles  (c.  133^ — 138).  He  concludes 
the  book  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians ; and  his  subject,  as  already  observed, 
begins  with  the  2nd  book.  A history  which  treats 
of  so  many  events,  which  took  place  at  remote 
spots,  could  only  be  written,  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides, by  a man  who  took  great  pains  to  ascertain 
facts  by  personal,  inquiry.  In  modem  times  facts 
are  made  known  by  printing  as  soon  as  they  occur ; 

: and  the  printed  records  of  the  time,  newspapers 
' and  the  like,  are  often  the  only  evidence  of  many  ' 
I fitets  which  become  history.  When  we  know  the 
I careless  way  in  which  facts  are  now  reported  and 
: recorded  by  very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon 
very  indifferent  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare 
with  such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  took 
to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a war,  with  which 
he  was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a share  as 
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a commander^  the  oppoitonitief  which  hit  bmm 
allowed,  hia  grea.t  abiCtiet,  and  acrioua  eamcat 
character,  it  ia  a fair  cpocluaion  that  we  bare  a 
more  exact  biatoiy  of  a loog  eventful  perirKl  by 
Thucydides  than  we  Lire  of  any  period  iu  modem 
hittory,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful.  11  is 
whole  work  shows  the  inoat  scrupulous  care  and 
diligence  in  ascertaining  facts ; bis  strict  attention 
to  chronology,  and  the  importanoc  that  he  attaches 
to  it,  arc  ad^tional  proof  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
His  narrative  is  bnef  and  concise : it  generally 
contains  bare  facts  expressed  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  and  when  we  consider  what  pains  it 
must  hare  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  facts,  we 
admire  the  self-denial  of  a writer  who  is  satisfied 
with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity  without 
ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personal  im- 

fortance,  and  of  the  trouble  that  hit  matter  cost 
ini.  A single  chapter  must  sometimes  hare 
represented  the  labour  of  many  days  and  weeks. 
Such  a principle  of  historical  composition  is  the 
evidence  of  a great  and  elevated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  mokes  an  octavo  volume 
of  moderate  siao ; many  a modem  writer  would 
hare  spun  it  out  to  a dozen  volumes,  and  so  have 
spoiled  it.  A work  that  is  for  nil  ages  must  con- 
tain much  in  little  compass.  He  seldom  makes 
roflcclions  in  the  coarse  of  bis  nnnative : occa- 
sionally he  has  a chapter  of  political  and  moral 
obserrations,  animated  by  the  keenest  perception 
of  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  moral  character 
of  man.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  political  essays, 
or  materials  for  them ; they  are  not  mere  imagina- 
tions of  Ills  0^71  for  rhetorical  effect ; they  contain 
the  general  sense  of  w'bat  was  actually  delivered 
as  nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
was  said,  for  be  hea^  some  speeches  delivered 
(t  22).  His  opportunities,  his  talents,  his  cha- 
racter, and  hii  subject,  all  combined  to  produce  a 
work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither 
equal  nor  rival.  His  pictures  arc  sometimes  striking 
and  tragic,  an  effect  produced  by  severe  simplicity 
and  minute  particularity.  Such  is  the  description 
of  the  plague  of  Athens.  Such  also  is  the  incom- 
parable history  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  termination.  A man 
who  thinks  profoundly  w*ill  have  a form  of  ex- 
pression which  is  sLimped  with  the  character  of 
his  mind  ; and  the  style  of  Thucydidt^t  U accord- 
ingly concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  Wc  feil  that 
all  the  words  were  intended  to  have  a meaning, 
and  have  a meaning  : none  of  them  are  idle.  Yet 
be  is  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure ; and  probably 
he  Ti*as  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  Some  of 
his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and  the  connection 
and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often  difficult  to  : 
seize.  The  best  editions  of  Thucydides  are  by  ; 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1821,  3 vols.  Bvo. ; by  Poppo,  ! 
Leipzig,  10  voli.  8vo.,  182! — 1838,  of  which  two  I 
Tolum<  8 arc  filled  with  prolegomena;  by  Haack, 
with  selections  from  the  Greek  Scholia  and  short 
notes,  Leipzig,  1820,  2 vols.  8ro. ; by  GBlIer,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  I/cipzig,  182C;  and  by  Arnold,  3 vols. 
8vo.,  Oxford.  1830—1835. 

TblU8  (0oi;A77),  an  island  in  the  N.  port  of  the 
German  Ocean,  reganled  by  the  ancients  os  the 
most  N.  ly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Prtheas,  the  celebrated  Greek  navi- 
gator of  Massilia,  who  undertook  a voyage  to 
Uritain  and  Thule,  of  which  he  gave  a descrip- 
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tfan  in  his  work  on  the  Ocean.  All  Mibsequesu 
writeca,  who  speak  of  Thule,  appear  to  have  taken 
their  accounts  from  that  of  Pytheas.  According 
to  Pytheas,  Thale  was  a six  days*  sail  from 
Britain  ; and  the  day  and  night  there  were  each 
6 months  long.  He  further  staled  that  in  Thula 
and  tliose  distant  parts  there  was  neither  earth, 
sea,  nor  air,  but  a sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like 
to  the  moUusca,  in  which  the  earth  and  the  sea 
and  every  thing  else  were  siupcnded,  and  which 
could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Many  modem  writers  suppose  the  Thule  Py- 
tbeas  to  be  the  same  os  Iceland,  while  etheia 
regard  it  as  a part  of  Norway.  The  Thule  of 
Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  further  to  the  S., 
and  should  probably  be  identified  with  the  largest 
of  the  Shetkuid  islands. 

Thfirii,  more  rarely  Th&rlnn  (0odpio<,  0ov- 
piov:  0odp<or,  Ooopads,  Thuriui,  Thurluus  : Terra 
nuoixzl,  a Greek  city  in  Luranio,  fnunded  B.C.  443, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  which  had 
been  destroyed  more  than  60  years  before.  [Sv- 
naRJS.]  It  was  built  by  the  remains  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sybaris,  assisted  by  colonials  from  all 
I parts  of  Greece,  but  espc<^ly  from  Athens, 
j Among  these  colonists  were  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus and  the  orator  Lysias,  the  latter  of  whocu, 
howevci^  was  only  a youth  at  the  time  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Athens.  The  new  city, 
from  which  the  remains  of  the  Sybarites  were 
soon  expelled,  rapidly  attained  great  power  and 
prosperity,  and  berame  one  of  the  most  important 
Greek  towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  the  Thurians  were  able  to  bring  14,000 
foot  soldiers  and  1000  horse  into  the  field  againac 
the  Lucanians.  In  the  Somnite  w'ors  Tkurii 
received  a Roman  garrison  ; but  it  revtdied  to 
Hannilial  in  the  2nd  Punic  w*ar.  The  Cartha- 
ginian general,  however,  at  a later  time,  not  trust- 
ing the  Thurians  plundered  the  town,  and  removed 
3.500  of  its  inhabitants  to  Croton.  The  Romans 
subsequemtly  sent  a Latin  colony  to  Tburii,  and 
chang^  its  name  into  Copiac  ; but  it  continued  to 
retain  iu  original  name,  under  which  it  is  mea- 
tioned  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  wtr  ns  a municipiuzn. 

Thy&ma  (Bvafiit : river  in  Epirns, 

flowing  into  the  sea  near  a promontoiy  of  the  same 
name. 

Ttyidet.  [Thyia.] 

Thy&mut  a mountain  in  Acarmnia, 

south  of  Argns  Amphilochicnm. 

Thyatfra  (rfi  0t^rf  tpa ; BvecrttprfpSs),  a city  in 
the  N.  of  Lydia,  on  the  river  Lycus,  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  1 8). 

Thyestaa  (0w<<rruy),  son  of  Pclops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  the  fiither 
of  Awsihus.  See  ATaars  and  Axun<Tiira. 

Dtyb  (Buta),  a daughter  of  Castalius  or  O- 
phisseus,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Del- 
phus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
siicrificed  to  Dionysus,  and  to  have  celebrated 
orgies  in  his  honour.  From  her  the  Attic  w’ofnen, 
who  went  yearly  to  Mt.  Parnassus  to  celebrate  the 
Dionvsiac  orgies  with  the  Delphian  Thriadcs, 
received  themselves  the  name  of  Thyiides  or 
Thy&dM.  This  word,  however,  comes  from 
ruid  properly  signifies  the  raging  or  frantic  women. 

Thyntbra  1.  A city  of  the  Troad, 

N.  of  Ilinm  Vetus,  on  a hill  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Thymbrius.  with  a celebrated  tenple  of 
^ Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the  epithet 
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Thynbraeiu.  The  inrroimdin^  plnln  etill  bean  ’ 
the  same  name. 2.  A wooded  district  in  Phrrj^ 
no  doubt  connected  with  TnTXBiucM. 

Thymbria  a place  in  Caria,  on  the 

Maeni>der,  4 stadia  K of  Myns,  with  a Cha- 
ronium,  that  is,  a caTe  containing  mephitic  Tapour. 

Thjmbrinm  (0dM^pioi' : Thrmbriftni),  a small 
town  of  Phiyiria,  10  parasangs  W.  of  T^riaeam, 
with  the  so>^Ied  fotmtain  of  Midas  (Xen.  Anab. 
L 2.). 

Thymbrins  (0v/ttfpios : TTombrek)^  a river  of 
the  Trond,  falling  into  the  Scamander.  At  the 
present  day,  it  flows  direct  into  the  Hellespont ; 
and,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  some  doubt  whether 
the  Tiimbrfh  is  the  ancient  river. 

Tbl^Sle,  a celebrated  mima  or  female  actress 
in  the  reign  of  Domition,  with  whom  she  was  n 
great  favourite.  She  frequently  acted  along  with 
Lntinus. 

ntymoetea  (0w.uo(t77»),  one  of  the  elders  of 
Troy.  A soothsayer  had  predicted,  that  on  a cer- 
tain day  a boy  should  be  bom,  by  whom  Troy 
should  be  destrored.  On  that  day  Paris  w*as  bom 
to  Priam,  and  Munippus  to  Thyrooetes.  Priam 
ordered  Mnnipput  and  bis  mother  Cylla  to  be 
killed.  Hence  Virgil  {Atn.  ii.  31)  represents 
Aeneas  saying,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Thy- 
tnoetes  advised  the  TVojans  to  draw  the  wooden 
horse  into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge  himselC 

Thfni  (Bveol),  a Thracian  people,  w’hose  origi* 
nal  abodes  were  near  Salmydeisoi,  but  who  after- 
wards passed  over  into  Bithvkia. 

Tbfiiia  ( &urla).  L The  land  of  the  Thyni  in 
Thrace. ~ 2.  Another  name  for  BmirNiA.^3. 
[Thtnias). 

Th^nlaa  or  Tltynla  (Biwiar,  0uWa).  L (/•- 
ada),  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Thraoe,  N.  W. 
of  Snlmydessus,  with  a town  of  the  same  name.« 
2.  (Kirpe)^  a small  island  the  Enxine,  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  near  the  Prom.  Caipe,  also 
called  Apollonta  and  Daphmisa. 

Thyfine  (0w^),  the  name  of  Scmrle,  under 
which  Dionysus  fetched  her  from  Hades,  and  in- 
troduced her  among  the  immortala  Hence  Dlony- 
aui  is  also  called  l%ydliens.  Both  names  are 
formed  from  JWe/r,  “ to  be  inspired.” 

Thyria  (0upeo,  Ion.  Bvpfjj:  0i>p€ttT»jT),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  district  on  the  Wders 
of  Laconia  and  Ar^Iis,  was  situated  upon  a height 
on  the  bay  of  the  sea  called  alter  it  Sinus  Thy- 
reatea  {Bvp^dnis  icd^vov).  It  was  for  the  pos- 
session of  Thyrea  that  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  the  SOO  Spartans  and  300  Argives. 
The  tcrritoiy  of  Thyrea  was  called  Thynktis 
(Bupsdrxr), 

Tliyidnis,  Tladm,  or  Ttitdnta  (Qvc9p6s  : 
El-Jemm^  Ru.),  a large  fortified  city  of  Byzaoena, 
N.W.  of  the  promontory  Brachodes  {Rom  Kapom- 
dkth).  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a free  city.  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  Gordian  auumed  the 
purple. 

nyss&gOtae  (BwrxroT^Tcu),  a people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Pains 
Maeotif. 

Thyssna  (Bdxrrof  or  Bv<nr6s\  a town  of  Mace- 
donia on  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

Tiarantus,  a river  of  Scythia  and  a tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

TibarOni  or  Tibid  (Ttiaprpfoi^  TlOopox),  a quiet 
agricultural  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Pontu^  £. 
of  the  river  Iris. 
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Tiberias.  1.  (Tifspidr : Titfspreur),  a city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tib^ias, 
built  by  Herod  Antipos  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim.  Near 
it  were  the  warm  baths  of  Kmmaus.~2.  (Th 
€«pla%  \lnrri  t|  TxtfcplwK),  or  Oottsisiret  (rervn- 
irop^T,  iRSwp  Twyyrftrdp^  p T€9’rr}(raplrts\  also  tha 
Sea  of  Oalilea  ibdXorcra  r^v  raAxAaiaT),TU  the 
O.  T.  ChinneTatb  (Bo/ir  Ttf&ar^A),  the  2nd  of 
the  3 lakes  in  Palestine,  formed  by  the  course  of 
the  Jordan.  [Jordanis.]  Its  length  is  11  or 
12  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  5 to  fi. 
It  lies  deep  among  fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and 
tweet  water,  and  is  full  of  excellent  fish.  Its  sur- 
face is  730  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  its  shores  were 
covered  with  populous  villages,  but  they  are  now 
almost  entiredy  deserted.  Its  E.  coast  belonged 
to  the  districts  of  Decapolisand  Gaulonitis. 

Tlbirilltu,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Capetus,  and  father  of  Agrippa,  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Alba, 
which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him,  and  of 
w'hich  he  became  the  guardian  god. 

TiberlopdUl  (TifrjpiodiroXxr),  a city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  Eumenia. 

nWria  alaoIRbris,  Tybrif , Thybrii,  Amnia  Ti- 
berlima  or  simply  Tibeilnua  ( Tiber  or  Terers),  the 
chief  river  in  central  Italy,  on  which  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Alinday  and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Tiberis 
in  consequence  of  Tiberinas,  king  of  Alba,  having 
been  drowned  in  it  It  has  been  supposed  that 
AUmla  was  the  Latin  and  T&eris  the  Ktrusam 
name  of  the  river.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2 springs 
of  limpid  water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifemnm, 
and  flows  in  a S.  W.-ly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  and 
Latiura.  After  flowing  about  110  miles  it  receives 
the  Nar  (AVra),  and  from  its  confluence  with  this 
river  its  regular  navigation  begins.  Three  miles 
above  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  70  miles 
from  the  Nar,  it  receives  the  Anio  (TVrerone), 
and  from  this  point  becomes  a river  of  considerable 
importance.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Tiber 
is  about  300  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  18  feet 
deep.  After  heavy  rains  the  river  in  ancient  times, 
ns  at  the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  tho  lower 
parts  of  the  city.  (Hor.  Cana.  i.  2.)  At  Rome 
the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  begins ; and 
at  18  miles  from  the  city,  and  abont  4 miles  from 
the  coast,  it  divides  into  2 arms,  forming  an  island, 
which  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  called  Insula 
Sacra  (laola  5d<7ra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river 
runs  into  the  sea  by  Ostia,  which  was  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Rome  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  at  the  month  of  the  left  branch, 
the  right  branch  was  widened  by  Trajan,  and  was 
made  the  regular  harbour  of  the  city  under  the 
name  of  Portus  Pomanus^  Porlns  Aufftutuor  simply 
Portiu.  The  whole  length  of  the  Tiber,  with 
its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yellowish,  whence  it 
is  frequently  called  by  the  Roman  poets  fiutm 
Tiberis.  The  poets  also  give  it  the  epithets  of 
Tyrrhenvs^  because  it  flowed  past  Etruria  durii^ 
the  whole  of  its  course,  and  of  Lydiuty  because  tbs 
Etruscans  arc  said  to  have  been  of  Lydian  origin. 
TTbirlxif.  L Emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  14 — 37 
3 D 4 
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Uis  full  name  wat  Tiberil's  CLiiuDiun  Nbro 
Cabsar.  He  wu  the  ton  of  T.  Claudiu«  Nero 
and  of  LivLa,  and  waa  bom  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, B.C.  42,  before  his  mother  married  Augustus. 
Tiberius  was  toll  and  strongly  made,  and  his  health 
was  xtry  good.  His  face  was  handsome,  and  his 
eyes  were  large.  He  was  carefully'  educated, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  His  roaster  in  rhetoric  was  Tbeodorus 
of  Gadora.  Though  not  without  military  courage, 
as  his  life  shows,  he  had  a great  timidity  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  of  a jealous  and  suspicious  temper ; 
and  these  qualities  rendered  him  cmel  after  he  had 
acquired  power.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
particularly,  he  indulged  his  lustful  propensities  in 
every*  >vay  that  a depraved  imagination  could  sug- 
gest : lust  and  cruelty  are  not  strangers.  He 
affected  a regard  to  decency  and  to  externals.  He 
was  the  prince  of  hypocrites  ; and  the  events  of 
his  reign  are  little  more  than  the  exhibition  of  his 
detestable  character.  In  b.  a 11,  Augustus  com- 
pelled Tiberius,  much  against  his  will,  to  divorce 
his  wife  V'ipsania  Agrippina,  and  to  marry  Julio, 
the  widow  of  Agrippa,  and  the  emperor's  daughter, 
with  whom  Tiberius  however  did  not  long  live  in 
harmony.  Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still 
closer  contact  with  the  imperial  family  ; but  as 
Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
were  still  living,  the  prospect  of  Tiberius  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  seemed  very  remote.  He 
was  employed  by  Augustus  on  various  military 
services.  In  20  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
store Tigmnes  to  the  throne  of  Annenia.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  Horace  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  Julius  Florus  (i.  12),  who  was  serv- 
ing under  Tiberius.  In  15,  Drusut  and  his  brother 
Tiberius  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Rhaeti, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  2 brothers  were  sung  by 
Horace  (Gzna.  iv.  4,  14).  In  13,  Tiberius  was 
consul  with  P.  Quintilius  Varus.  In  11,  while 
his  brother  Drusus  was  fighting  against  the  Ger- 
mans, Tiberius  conducted  tlie  war  against  the  Dal* 
matians  and  against  the  Pannonians.  Drusus  died 
in  .Q,  owing  to  a fall  from  his  horse.  On  the  news 
of  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Drusus,  whom  he  found  just  alive.  Ti^rius  re- 
turned to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine.  In  7 he  was  consol  a second  time.  In  G 
he  obtained  the  tribunitia  potestas  for  5 years,  but 
during  this  year  he  retired  with  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the  next  7 
yean.  Tacitus  says  that  his  chief  reason  for  leav- 
ing Rome  was  to  get  away  from  his  wife,  who 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  whose  licentious 
life  was  no  secret  to  her  husband  ; probably,  too, 
he  was  unwilling  to  stay  at  Rome  when  the  grand- 
sons of  Augustus  were  attaining  years  of  maturity, 
for  there  was  mutual  jealousy  between  them  and 
Tiberius.  He  returned  to  Rome  a.  o.  2.  He  was 
relieved  from  one  trouble  during  his  absence,  for 
bis  wife  Julia  was  banished  to  tho  island  of  Pan- 
dataria  (b.c.  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deaths  of  L.  Caesar  (a.  d.  2)  and  C. 
Caesar  (a.  d.  4),  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  with 
the  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial  power  ; 
and  at  the  tame  time  he  required  Tib^us  tb 
adopt  Gormanicus,  the  son  of  his  brother  Drusus, 
though  Tiberius  had  a son  Dnisus  by  his  wife 
Vipsania.  From  the  year  of  his  adoption  to  the 
death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  w*as  in  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  though  he  visited  Rome  several 
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times.  He  was  sent  into  Germany  a.  d.  4.  He 
reduced  all  lllyricumto  subjection  a.  n.  9 ; and  in 
A.  D.  12  he  had  the  honour  of  a triumph  at  Rome 
for  his  German  and  Dalmatian  victories.  On  the 
death  of  Augustus  at  Nola,  on  the  19tli  of  August, 
A.  D.  14,  Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Illyri- 
cum,  was  immediately  summoned  home  by  his 
mother  Livia.  Ho  tosk  the  imperial  power  with- 
out any  opposition,  affecting  all  the  while  a great 
reluctance.  He  began  his  reign  by  putting  to 
death  Postumus  Agrippa,  the  surviving  grandson 
of  Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  done 
pursuant  to  the  command  of  the  late  emperor. 
When  he  felt  himself  sure  in  his  place,  he  began 
to  exercise  his  craft.  He  took  from  the  popular 
assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  senate.  The  news  of  the  death  of 
Augustus  roused  a mutiny  among  the  legions  in 
Pannonia,  which  was  quelled  by  Drusus,  the  sen 
of  Tiberius.  The  armies  ou  the  Rhine  under  Ger- 
manicus  showed  a disposition  to  reject  Tiberius, 
and  if  Gennanicus  had  been  inclined  to  try  the  for^ 
tune  of  a campaign,  he  might  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  German  armies  against  his  uncle.  But 
Gennanicus  restored  discipline  to  the  army  by  his 
hnuness,  and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  new 
emperor.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  a*as  marked 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had  re- 
moved from  Pandataria  to  Rhegium.  The  death 
of  Gennanicus  in  the  East,  in  a.  d.  19,  relieved 
Tiberius  from  all  fear  of  a rival  claimant  to  the 
throne  ; and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Ger- 
manicus  had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
From  this  time  Tiberias  began  to  indulge  with 
less  restraint  in  his  love  of  tyranny,  and  many 
distinguished  senators  were  soon  put  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  emperor  (/oesa 
majfrtas).  Notwithstanding  his  lupidous  nature, 
Tiberius  gave  his  complete  confidence  to  Sejanus, 
who  for  many  years  possessed  the  real  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  This  ambitious  man  aimed  at 
the  imperial  power.  In  23  Dnisus,  the  son  of  Ti- 
berius, was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Sejanus. 
Three  years  afterwards  (26)  Tiberius  left  Rome, 
and  withdrew  into  Campania.  He  never  returned 
to  the  city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  dedicating 
temples  in  Campania,  but  his  real  motives  were  his 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  be  heard  a great  deal  that 
was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his  wish  to  indulge 
his  sensual  propensities  in  private.  In  order  to 
secure  still  greater  retirement,  he  took  up  his  re* 
sidence  (27)  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  Campanian  coast.  The  death  of 
Livia  (29),  the  emperor's  mother,  released  Tiberius 
from  one  cause  of  anxiety.  He  bad  long  been  tired 
of  her,  because  she  wished  to  exercise  authority, 
and  one  object  in  leaving  Rome  was  to  be  out  of 
her  way.  Livia's  death  gave  Sejanus  and  Tiberius 
free  scope,  for  Tiberius  never  entirely  released  him- 
self from  a kind  of  subjection  to  his  mother,  and 
Sejanus  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  overthrow 
of  Livia's  influence.  The  destruction  of  Agrip* 
pina  and  her  children  was  now  tlie  chief  purpose  of 
Sejanus:  be  finally  got  from  the  tyrant  (31)  the 
reward  that  was  his  just  desert,  an  ignominious 
death.  [Sbjanus.]  The  death  of  Sejanus  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  his  friends  ; and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  rcigu  of  Tiberius,  Rome  con- 
tinued to  be  the  scene  of  tragic  occurrences.  Ti- 
berius died  on  the  16tb  of  March,  37,  at  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  in  Misenum.  He  was  76  yeara  of 
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ftnd  had  reigned  22  yeart.  He  wai  tucceeded 
by  Caiut  (Caligula),  the  eon  of  Germanicui,  but 
he  had  himself  appointed  no  socceasor.  Tiberius 
did  not  die  a natural  death.  It  was  known  that 
his  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  having  had 
a fainting  fit,  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  There- 
upon Caius  came  forth  and  was  saluted  as  emperor  ; 
but  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  Ti- 
berius had  recovered  and  called  for  something  to 
eat  Caiut  was  so  frightened  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  ; but  Macro,  the  praofect  of  the 
praetorians,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders 
that  a quantity  of  clothes  should  be  thrown  on  Ti- 
berius, and  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  •—  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  Mazimns,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Phaednis,  Fenestella,  and  Strabo  ; also 
the  jurists  Massurius  Sabinus,  M.  Coeceius  Nerra, 
and  others.  Tiberius  wrote  a brief  commentary 
of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the  emperor 
Domitian  studied  : Suetonius  made  use  of  it  for  bis 
life  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  also  wrote  Greek  poems, 
and  a lyric  poem  on  the  death  of  L.  Caesar.  ~ 2. 
A philosopher  and  sophist,  of  unknown  time,  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric. One  of  his  works,  on  the  figures  in  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  (wspl  twv  iropd  Aijuoc$4if(i 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

^bUil  (Jlammam  Afiskovienl)^  a town  of  Nu- 
midia,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Cirta  to 
Carthage,  with  warm  springs,  called  Aquae  Tibili- 
tanoo. 

Tibueum,  a town  of  Dacia  and  a Roman  mn- 
nicipiuro  on  the  river  Tibiscus. 

Iibiacna  or  Tibisaus,  probably  the  same  as  the 
ParUiiiCus  or  ParUtlsaut  (7%etss),  a river  of 
Dada,  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  that  country, 
rising  in  the  Montes  Carpates,  and  filing  into  the 
Danube. 

Tlbolltu,  AlUuf,  the  RoDjan  poet,  was  of  eques- 
trian family.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  ; 
buPhe  died  young,  soon  after  VirgiL  His  birth  is 
therefore  placed  by  conjecture  a.  c.  54,  and  his 
death  a.  c.  18.  Of  his  youth  and  education,  ab- 
solutely nothing  is  known.  The  estate  belonging 
to  the  equestrian  ancestors  of  Tibollus  was  at  Pe- 
dum, between  Tibur  and  Praeneste.  This  pro- 
perty, like  that  of  the  other  grrat  poets  of  the  ^y, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  had  been  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially confiscated  during  the  civil  wars  ; yet  Tibul- 
lus retained  or  recovered  part  of  it,  and  spent  there 
the  better  portion  of  bU  short,  but  peaceful  and 
happy,  life.  His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  31  into  Aquitania,  whither  Mes- 
sala had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a for- 
midable insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
province.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  which  Tibullus  celebrates  in  language  of 
unwonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to  the  poet, 
to  his  own  fame.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Ataz  (Awie  in  Languedoc),  which  broke  the  Aqui- 
tanian rebellion.  In  the  following  year  (30)  Mes- 
sala, having  pacified  Gaul,  was  sent  into  the  East 
Tibullus  set  out  in  his  company,  but  was  taken  ill, 
and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corcyra,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  of 
Tibullus  ; his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetry 
and  of  those  tender  passions  which  W’ere  the  in- 
spiration of  his  poetry.  The  first  object  of  his 
attachment  is  celebrat^  under  the  poetic  name  of 
Delia.  To  Delia  are  addressed  the  first  6 elegies 
of  the  1st  book.  The  poeVs  attachment  to  Delia 
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had  begun  before  he  left  Rome  for  Aqnitania.  Hut 
Delia  seems  to  have  been  faithless  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Rome.  On  his  return  from  Corcyra,  be 
found  her  ill,  and  attended  her  with  aiTcctionate 
solicitude  i.  5),  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to 

retire  with  him  into  the  country.  Bat  first  a richer 
lover  appears  to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  in- 
constant Delia  ; and  afterwards  there  appears  a 
husband  in  his  way.  The  2nd  book  of  Elegies 
is  chie^’  devoted  to  a new  mistress  named  Ne- 
mesis. Besides  these  2 mistresses  Tibnilos  was  en- 
amoured of  a certain  Glycera.  He  wrote  elegies 
to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  whom  there  seems  no 
reason  to  confound  either  with  Delia,  the  object  of 
his  youthful  attachment,  or  with  Nemesis.  Gly- 
cent,  however,  is  not  knowu  to  us  from  the  poetry 
of  Tibullus,  but  from  the  ode  of  Horace,  which 
gently  reproves  him  for  dwelling  so  long  in  his 
plaintive  elegies  on  the  pitiless  Glycera.  — The 
poetry  of  his  contemporaries  shows  Tibullus  as  a 
gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  To  Horace 
especially  be  was  an  object  of  warm  attachment. 
Brides  the  ode  which  alludes  to  his  passion  for 
Glycera  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  33),  the  epistle  of  Horace 
to  Tibullus  gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view 
of  his  poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character : it  is 
written  by  a kindred  spirit.  Horace  does  homage 
to  that  perfect  parity  of  taste  which  distinguishes 
the  poetry  of  Tibullus  ; he  takes  pride  in  the 
candid  but  fisvourable  judgment  of  his  own  satires. 
The  time  of  Tibullus  he  supposes  to  be  shared  be- 
tween the  finishing  his  exquisite  small  poems, 
which  were  to  surpass  even  those  of  Cassius  of 
Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  country. 
Tibullus  possessed,  according  to  his  friend's  notions, 
all  the  blessings  of  life  ^ a competent  fortune,  fa- 
vour w’ith  the  great,  fiune,  health  ; and  he  seemed 
to  know  bow  to  enjoy  all  those  bleuings. — The  2 
first  books  alone  of  the  Elegies,  under  the  name  of 
Tibullus,  are  of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  3rd 
is  the  work  of  another,  a very  inferior  poet,  whether 
Lygdanius  be  a real  or  fictitious  name  or  not. 
This  poet  was  much  younger  than  Tibullus,  for  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutina,  43. 
The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  which  opens  the 
4th  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although  a successful  ele- 
giac poet  may  have  failed  when  he  attempted  epic 
verse,  it  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  a writer  of  the 
exquisite  taste  of  Tibullus.  The  smaller  elegiea 
of  the  4th  book  have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and 
simplicity  of  Tibullus.  With  the  exception  of  the 
1 3th  (of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
Tibullus  himself)  these  poems  relate  to  toe  lore  of 
a certain  Sulpicia,  a woman  of  noble  birth,  for  Ce- 
rinthus,  the  real  or  fictitious  name  of  a beautiful 
youth.  Nor  Is  there  any  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  Tibullus  may  have  written  elegies  in 
the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Sulpicia.  If  Sulpicia 
was  herself  the  poetess,  she  approached  nearer  to 
Tibullus  than  any  other  writer  of  elegies. The 
1st  book  of  Elegies  alone  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  author's  life,  probably  soon  after 
the  triumph  of  Messala  (27).  The  2nd  book  no 
doubt  did  not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  Tibul- 
lus. With  it,  according  to  our  conjecture^  may 
have  been  published  the  elegies  of  his  imitator, 
perhaps  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  society  of 
Meuala,  Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a real  name),  L e. 
the  3rd  book:  and  likewise  the  4th,  made  up  of 
poems  belonging,  u it  were,  to  this  intimate  society 
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of  MeMalo,  the  Panegyric  by  •oine  naineleis  astboc, 
which,  feeUe  it  ia«  Menu  to  b«  af  Uiat  age  ; the 
poenu  in  the  name  of  Solpicia,  with  the  oondnding 
one,  the  1 3th,  a fragment  of  TibuUns  himealC  The 
best  editions  of  Ti^Uui  are  by  Laehmann,  Berol. 
18*29,  and  by  Disserras,  Gottingen,  183o. 

ITbar  (Tibort,  pLTiburtea,  TiburtTnus:  Tivoli)^ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latiuni,  16  miles 
N.  E.  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
(hence  called  by  Horace  faputtMt  7V6iir),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a nmg< 
niheent  waterfalL  It  ia  aaid  to  have  been  origi- 
nally  built  by  the  Siculi,  aad  to  have  afterwards 
passed  into  the  poisouion  of  the  Aborigines  and 
Pelasgi.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  ita 
name  from  Tibortus.  son  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated 
from  Greece  with  Evander.  It  was  afrerirards 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and 
became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  l^tfn 
cities  on  the  final  subjagation  of  Latium  in  B.c. 
338.  Under  the  Romans  Tibur  oontimied  to  bo 
a large  and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Roman  nobles  to  build  here 
magnificent  villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  whe^  many  valuable  spe> 
etiaens  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  Here 
alto  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  after  adorning 
the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Anrelian.  Horace 
likewise  had  a country  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tibur,  which  he  p^eired  to  all  his  other  resi- 
dences. The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Tibur 
was  Hercules ; and  in  the  neighbou^ood  was  the 
grove  and  temple  of  the  Sil^l  Albonea,  whose 
oracles  were  consulted  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
[Albunxa.]  The  surroonding  coontiy  produced 
excellent  olives,  and  also  contained  some  celebrated 
stone  quarries.  There  was  a road  from  Rome 
leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtina,  which  was 
emttinued  from  the  town  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  fiast  Corfiniiira  to  Adria. 

Ti^t  or  Teoam.  [Tbci;m.] 

Tiehitmaa  (T»ixmoowb),  a fortress  in  Hie  terri* 
tOTV  of  Miletuf. 

Ticinnm  (Ticlneniis : Par»a),  a town  of  the 
Laevi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Insubres,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpinn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinna. 
It  was  subs^entJy  a Roman  monieiptum  ; bnt  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  the  Lombard  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  The 
Lombardi  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  which  it  still 
retains  nndcr  the  slightly  changed  form  of  Pavia. 

Ticlnoa  (Tesstno),  an  important  river  in  Gallia 
Cimlpina,  rises  in  Mont  Adulo,  and  after  flowing 
through  Lacus  Verlrnnus  {fMffo  Mappiort)^  flUls 
into  the  Po  near  Ticinura.  It  was  upon  the  bank 
of  this  river  that  Hannibal  gamed  hit  first  victory 
over  the  Romans  by  the  defeat  of  P.  Scipio,  b.  c. 
218. 

TIAta,  a moantaia  in  Campania,  E.  of  Capua, 
Bear  which  the  Samnitet  defeated  the  Caropaniam, 
and  where  at  a later  time  Sulla  gained  a victory 
over  tbs  proconsul  Norbanns.  On  this  mountain 
there  was  a temple  of  Diana  and  also  one  of  Jupiter 
of  soipe  celebrity. 

Tifemtun.  1.  Tibeudmon  (Tiiemates  Tiberini, 
pi. : Oitta  di  a town  of  Umbria,  near  the 

murees  of  il»e  river  Tiber,  whence  its  surcanie,  and 
upcm  the  confines  of  Etmrta.  Near  this  town  the 
younger  Pliny  had  a villa-—  8.  Metanronae  (Tifet^ 
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nates  Metanrensos : S.  Anpeto  sa  VaAo\  a town  in 
Umbria,  B.  ef  the  preceding,  on  the  river  Metan^ 
rai,  whence  hs  sttmame.  — 8.  A town  in  Sam* 
nium,  on  the  river  Tifeimia. 

Tiismtui  {Bi/«rmo),  a river  of  Samnium,  rising 
in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  throi^h  the  cooatrj 
of  the  Frentam  into  the  Adrmtic. 

Z TlgeUImu  Sophonins,  the  son  of  a mtive  of 
Agrigenta■^  owed  bis  rise  from  poverty  and  ob* 
sciiTity  to  his  handsome  person  and  nis  unscrupuloua 
efaameter.  He  wm  banished  to  Seyllaoeum  in 
Brattii  (a.  d.  39—40),  for  an  intrigiie  with  Agrip- 
pina and  Julia  Lrrilla,  sisters  of  Caligula.  He 
was  probably  amerng  the  exiles  restored  by  Agrip- 
pina, after  she  beemne  empress,  sines  early  m 
Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  fiivtmr  at  court,  and 
on  the  death  of  Bomis  (63)  was  appointed  prae- 
torian prefect  jointly  with  Fenius  Rufus.  Tigri- 
limts  ministerod  to  Nero's  worst  passions,  and  of  all 
bis  favoarites  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Romaa 
people.  He  inflamed  his  jealousy  or  bis  avarioa 
against  the  noblest  members  of  the  senate  and  the 
most  pliant  dependants  of  the  court.  In  65.  Ti- 
geUinos  entertained  Nero  in  his  Aemilian  gardeoa, 
with  a snmptnons  profligacy  aosurpassed  even  in 
that  age,  and  in  the  same  year  shared  with  him  the 
odium  of  burning  Rome,  aince  the  conflagration  had 
broken  out  on  the  setmeof  the  banquet.  On  Nero's 
fell  he  joined  with  Nympbidkis  Sabinus,  who  had 
■uoceeded  Fenius  Rirint  as  praetorian  prefret,  ia 
transferring^tfae  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  to  Galba. 
The  peo|de  damorously  demanded  his  death. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Galba  his  life  was  spared  ; 
but  on  the  aocession  of  Oiho,  be  was  cnap^sd  to 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

TigaUItiB  BgpBgftaei.  [HzaxooKiess.] 

(Tr>p(b>^t),  kings  of  Armenia.  1. 
Reigned  B.C.  96 — 56  or  55.  He  united  under 
his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  several  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  such  as  Atropatene  and 
Oordyene,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a degree  of 
power  far  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  o(  his 
predecessors.  Ho  asaumed  the  pompoaa  title  of 
king  of  kings,  and  always  appeared  in  public 
acoompODied  by  s<nne  of  his  tributary  prinees  as 
attendants.  His  power  was  ales  greatly  strength- 
ened by  his  alUa^  with  Mithridates  the  Gimt, 
king  of  Pontos,  whose  daughter  Clecqiatia  he  bad 
married  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign.  Is  con- 
sequence ef  the  dissensions  in  the  royal  finuly  of 
Syria,  Ttgianes  was  enabled  in  83  to  make  hhns^ 
master  of  the  whole  Syrian  reonareby  from  the 
Kupfamtes  to  the  sea.  He  was  now  at  the  sansmit 
of  his  power,  and  continued  in  the  undiluted 
poeseision  of  these  extensive  dominisns  for  neuriy 
li  yean.  At  the  instigation  of  his  son-in-law 
Mithridates,  he  invaded  Cappadocia  in  74,  and  ia 
said  to  have  carried  off  into  eaprivity  no  less  than 
300,000  of  the  inhahitanta,  a li^e  portion  of  whom 
he  settled  in  hit  newly  founded  capital  of  Ttgrana- 
oerta.  [TiamArnKBSTA.]  In  otner  respeete  be 
iqypoars  to  have  fiimished  little  support  to  Mithri- 
dates  in  his  war  against  the  Romans ; but  when  the 
Romans  haughtily  demanded  from  him  the  surren- 
der of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
dooriniofis,  he  retnroed  a peiemptsry  reftual,  accom- 
panied with  an  express  declaration  of  war.  Lu- 
cullus  invaded  Armenia  in  69,  defeated  the  mighty 
host  which  Tigranes  led  ag^st  him,  and  followed 
up  his  victory  by  the  captare  of  Tigraiiocerta. 
la  tha  following  year  (68)  the  united  fotere  of 
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Tigrsnes  and  Mithridates  were  again  defeated  by 
Lnculltu ; but  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prerented  Lucullas  from  gaming 
any  further  adrentagee  orer  the  Armeniim  king, 
and  enabled  the  latter  not  only  to  regain  bis  do> 
minions  but  also  to  mnide  Cappadocia.  The 
arrival  of  Pompey  (66)  soon  changed  the  fitoe  of 
events.  Mithridates  after  Iris  final  defeat  by 
Pompey,  once  nore  threw  himteK  upon  the  sup- 
port of  bis  son-in-law : but  Tigranes  who  tna- 
pecled  him  of  abetting  the  designs  of  hit  s<m 
Tigranes  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father, 
refused  to  receive  him,  while  be  htmtelf  hastened 
to  make  overtures  of  submission  to  Pompey.  That 
general  had  already  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Armenia  under  the  guidance  of  the  young  Tigranes 
when  the  old  king  repaired  in  person  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  presenting  himself  as  a suppliant  before 
Pompey,  laid  his  tiara  at*  hh  feet  By  this  act  of 
humiliation  he  at  once  conciliated  the  fovour  of  the 
oonquerer,  who  treated  him  in  a friendly  manner, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper  with 
the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the  provinces 
of  Sophene  and  Oordyene,  which  he  erected  into 
a separate  kingdom  for  his  Mn  Tigranes.  The 
elder  monarch  vm%  so  overjoyed  at  obtaining  these 
unexpectedly  favoumble  terms  that  be  not  only 
paid  the  sum  of  6000  talents  demanded  by 
Pompey,  hut  added  a largo  sum  as  a donation  to 
his  army,  and  continoed  ever  after  the  steadfast 
friend  of  the  Roman  general.  He  died  in  56  or 
55,  and  was  sncceedcd  by  bis  son  Artavasdes. 

S.  Son  of  Artavasdes  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  living  an  exile  sit  Rome,  when  a 
party  of  bis  countrymen,  disMiitented  with  the 
rule  of  his  elder  brother,  AHasias  sout  to  request 
that  he  should  be  placed  an  the  throne.  To  this 
Augustus  assented,  and  Ttberrus  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  accomplishing  is  a twk  which  he 
effected  apparently  without  oppositioo  (n.  c.  ^9). 

Tigraaioeerta  \rk  Trfpmpmpr^  and  ij  Tiyp., 
t e.,  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranes;  Strt, 
Ru.),  the  later  capital  of  Armenis  built  by  Ti- 
granes,  on  a height  by  the  river  Nicepborius  in 
the  valley  between  M.  Masias  and  Nrphates  It 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled  chiefly  with 
Macedonians  and  Greeks  forcibly  removed  from 
Cappadocia  and  CiKcia;  but,  aft^  the  defeiU  of 
Tigranes  by  Lucullus  under  its  walls  these  people 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
city  was  at  the  tamo  time  partially  destroyed ; but 
it  still  remained  a oonsiderablo  placa 

Tigris  gen.  -Um  and  -if  (5  Tlypts  Ron.  T(- 
TptSof  and  Tiyptof,  also  Hypirr,  gen.  TfTfgror: 
TVpru),  a great  river  of  W.  Asia,  rises  from  several ' 
souross  on  the  S.  side  of  that  part  of  the  Taurus 
chain  called  Kiphates,  ia  Armenis  and  flows 
9.  E.,  Arst  through  the  narrow  valley  between  M. 
Masius  and  the  prolongatioB  of  M.  Ni|Aatos  *nd 
then  through  the  great  plain  which  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  last-named  chain,  till  it  falls  into 
the  head  of  ths  Pennan  Gulf,  after  receiving  the 
Eophratoe  from  ths  W.  [Comp.  EopHmATas.} 
Its  other  chief  tributaries,  all  fisUtng  into  its  E. 
sids  were  the  Nicupborius  or  CairmmM,  tbo 
Lreus  the  CAPRcm,  the  Phtscvs  the  Ooaous, 
SiLLAS  Dhlas  the  Otndus  C»o- 

ASpBS.  It  divided  Assyria  and  Susiaaa  on  the 
E.,  from  Mesopotamia  and  Bahylonui,  and  (at  its 
mouth)  Arabis  on  the  W.  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  PAamonis. 
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Tigurini,  a tribe  of  the  Helvetii,  who  joined  the 
Chmbri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  Allobroges 
in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  the  consul  L.  Casahis 
Longinus  b.  c.  107.  They  formed  in  the  time  of 
Cae^  the  roost  important  of  the  4 cantons  (poffi) 
into  which  tbe  Helvetii  were  divided.  It  was 
perhaps  from  this  people  that  tbe  town  of  Tignrum 
{^rieh)  derived  its  name,  though  this  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  aadent  writer. 

(TiA^i^top,  TiA^NiMTirror,  Dor. 
TiXp«<r<rtoy  • TiA^oiwror,  Dor.  TiA^s^toi),  a 
town  in  Boeotis  situated  upon  a mountain  of  the 
same  name,  8.  of  lake  Copais  and  between  Coronea 
and  Haliartus  It  derived  hs  name  from  tbe  fbun- 
tain  TilphOss  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have  been  buri^. 

Tinutous  (Tifimos).  L The  historian,  was  the 
snn  of  Andremacbm,  tyrant  of  Tauromemum,  in 
Sicily.  Timaeus  attained  the  age^  of  96  ; and 
though  we  do  not  know  tbe  exact  date  either  of  his 
birth  or  death,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  placing  hii 
birth  in  B.  c.  952,  and  his  death  in  256.  Timaeus 
received  instruction  from  Philiscus  the  Milesian, 
a disciple  of  Isocrates ; but  we  have  no  fnrtber 
particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agathodes,  find  passed  his  exile  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  lived  50  years  when  he 
wrote  tbe  84th  book  of  his  history.  The  great 
work  of  Timaeus  was  a history  of  Sicily  from  thu 
earliest  times  to  264,  in  which  year  PolTbius 
commences  the  introduction  to  his  work.  This 
history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  n quo* 
tation  from  tbe  38th  book,  and  there  were  pro- 
bably many  books  after  this.  The  value  and 
authority  of  Timaeus  ms  an  historian  bare  been 
most  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  rnsny 
parts  of  his  work.  Most  of  the  char^  of  Polybius 
appear  to  bare  been  well  founded ; but  he  has  not 
only  onrittod  to  mention  some  of  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies of  Ttmaeus,  but  has  even  regarded  these 
cxceileneiee  as  deserving  the  severest  censure. 
Thus  it  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Timaeus, 
for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  by  Polybius, 
that  be  attempted  to  give  the  myths  in  their 
snnplest  and  most  genuine  form,  as  related  by  the 
raest  ancient  writers.  Trmaens  also  collected  the 
materials  of  his  history  with  the  grratest  diligence 
and  care,  a fact  which  even  Polybius  is  oblipd  to 
admit  He  likewise  paid  very  great  atteimon  to 
chronology,  and  was  the  first  writer  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  recording  events  by  Olym- 
piads, which  was  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  of  Greek  history.  The  fragments  of  tV 
maeus  have  been  collected  by  Obller,  in  his  Db 
Situ  OHffim  Syraeutarum,  Lips.  1818,  and  by 
Car.  and  Theod.  MUller,  in  the  Fraffnvmta  Hit- 
toric.  Gmeo.,  Paris,  1841. -"S.  Of  Locri,  in  Italy, 
a Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  s.iid  to  have  been  a 
teacher  ^ Plato.  There  is  an  extant  work,  bear- 
ing his  name,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
entitled  trepl  ijwxof  ie6<rfiO¥  ical  ^aurt:  but  its 
gennineneso  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability nothmg  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Plato's  dialogue  of  TViouseiit.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Gelder,  Leyden,  1836.  3.  The  Sophist, 

wrote  a Lexicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to  a certain 
Oentiaaos,  which  is  still  extant.  The  time  at 
which  be  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  He  is  usnally 
placed  in  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  nera, 
which  produced  so  many  ardent  admiren  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  such  as  PorphjTy,  Longinas, 
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Plotinus,  &C.  Th«  Lexicon  is  very  brief^  and 
bears  the  title  Tinoiou  <ro^oToO  riitf  rov  IlAct- 
Twi'os  A«{<wr.  It  is  evident  that  tho  work  has 
received  several  interpolations,  especially  in  expla- 
nations of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus.  But  it 
is  one  of  great  value,  and  the  explanations  of 
words  are  some  of  the  very  best  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Huhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  and 
again,  Leyden,  \ hy  Koch,  Leipzig,  1828, 

and  1833. 

Tim^Snes  (Ttfiaydyrjs)^  a rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
place  he  was  carried  os  a prisoner  to  Rome,  where 
he -was  first  employed  as  a slave  in  menial  offices, 
but  being  liberated  by  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son  of 
the  dictator,  he  opened  a school  of  rhetoric,  in 
which  he  taught  with  great  success.  (Comp.  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  l!>.  15.)  The  emperor  Augustus  induced 
him  to  write  A history  of  his  exploits  ; but  having 
offended  Augustus  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  ^ 
ffimily,  he  was  forbidden  the  palace  ; whereupon 
be  burnt  his  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhe- 
torical school,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  Asinius  Pollio  at  TuMulum.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum 
in  Mesopotamia. 

Tfmanthfea  (Ti/ub^r),  a celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius,  about  B.C.  400.  The  masterpiece  of 
Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  Iphigenia,  in  which  Agamemnon  was 
painted  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  mantle.  The 
ancient  critics  tell  us  that  the  picture  showed 
Iphigenia,  standing  by  the  altar,  surrounded, 
among  the  assistants,  by  Calchas,  whose  prophetic 
voice  had  demanded  her  sacrifice,  and  w*hose  hand 
was  about  to  complete  it;  Ulysses,  who  hod 
brougiit  her  from  her  home,  and  Menelaus,  her 
Other's  brother,  all  manifesting  different  degrees 
of  grief,  so  that,  when  the  artist  had  painted  the 
sorrow  of  Calchas,  and  the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses, 
and  had  added  all  his  powers  to  express  the  woe 
of  Menelaus,  his  resources  were  exhaasted,  and, 
unable  to  give  a powerful  exprenion  to  the  agony 
of  the  father,  he  covered  bis  head  with  a veil. 
But  this  is  clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes 
hid  the  face  of  Agamemnon.  The  critics  ascribe 
to  impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg- 
ment Tiinantlies  felt  like  a father : he  did  not 
hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  was  be- 
yond tlie  possibility,  but  because  it  was  beyond 
the  dignity,  of  expression.  If  he  made  Agamemnon 
bear  his  calamity  as  a man,  he  made  him  also  feel 
it  08  a man.  It  became  the  leader  of  Greece  to 
sanction  the  ceremony  w’ith  bis  presence,  but  it 
did  not  become  the  father  to  see  his  daughter  be- 
neath the  dagger's  point. 

Tim&vnt  (7iman>),  a small  river  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  forming  the  iMimdary  between  Istria  and 
Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  in 
the  Adriatic,  between  Tergeste  and  Aquiloia.  This 
river  is  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  other 
ancient  writers,  who  speak  of  its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake,  and  its  subtenaneous  passage  ; but  these 
actounts  seem,  to  a great  extent,  fabulous. 

Timoeles  a distinguished  Athenian 

comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  lived  at  a 
period  when  the  revival  of  political  energy,  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  encroachments  of  Philip,  restored 
to  the  Middle  Comedy  much  of  the  vigour  and 
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real  aim  of  tho  Old.  He  is  conspicuous  for  the 
freedom  with  which  be  discussed  public  men  and 
measures,  as  w*el)  as  for  the  numbtf  of  his  dramas 
and  the  purity  of  his  style.  He  flourished  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  u.  C.  till  after 
324,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  waa 
in  part  contemporary  with  Antiphanes,  and  ut  the 
end  of  it  with  Menander. 

TlmocrSon  of  Rhodes,  a lyric 

poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pujpacious  spirit 
of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  attacks  on 
Themistodes  and  Simonides.  He  was  a native  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  banislied  on 
the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclination  towards 
Persia  (jiri9urfi6f) ; and  in  this  banishment  he  was 
left  neglected  by  Themistodes,  who  had  formerly 
been  bis  friend,  and  his  connection  by  the  tics  of 
hospitality.  Timocreon  was  still  flourishing  after 
B.  c 471,  since  one  of  his  poems,  of  which  we  have 
a fragment,  was  an  attack  upon  Themistodes  after 
the  exile  of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timocreon 
was  a malt  of  prodigious  strength,  which  he  sus* 
toined  by  great  voracity. 

Ti]n5l$oii  (Tt^Acwv),  son  of  Timodemus  or 
Tiroaenetus  and  Demariste,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  early  life  was 
I stained  by  a dreadful  deed  of  blood.  We  are  told 
that  so  ardent  w'ls  his  love  of  liberty,  that  when 
his  brother  Timophanes  oideavoured  to  make  him« 
self  tyrant  of  their  native  dty,  Tirooleon  murdered 
him  rather  than  allow  him  to  destroy  the  liberty 
of  the  state.  The  ronrder  was  perpetrated  just 
before  an  embassy  arrived  from  several  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  b^ing  tlic  Corinthians  to 
send  assistance  to  the  island,  which  was  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  was  expecting  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  smd  that  the 
Corinthians  were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  Tiraolcon's 
act,  and  had  not  come  to  any  decision  respecting 
it;  and  Uiat  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a decision 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  that  if  he 
conducted  himself  justly  in  the  command,  they 
would  regard  him  as  a tyrannicide,  and  honour  him 
accordingly ; but  if  otherwise,  they  would  punish 
him  os  a fratricide.  To  whatever  causes  Tiraoleon 
owed  his  appointment,  his  extraordinary  success 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him.  His  histoiy'  reads  almost  like  a 
romance;  and  yet  of  the  main  &cts  of  the  narrative 
we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt.  Al- 
though the  Corinthians  had  readily  assented  to 
the  requests  of  the  Sicilians  in  the  appointment  of 
a commander,  they  were  not  prepa^  to  make 
many  sacrifices  in  their  favour ; and  accordingly  it 
was  only  with  10  triremes  and  700  mercenaries 
that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Corinth  to  repel  the 
Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  the  Sicilian 
cities.  He  reached  Sicily  in  & c.  344,  and 
straightway  marched  against  Syracuse,  of  2 quarters 
of  which  he  obtained  possession.  In  the  following 
spring  (343)  Dionysius,  despairing  of  success,  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  to  Timoleon,  on  condition  of 
his  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  Corintb. 
[Diosvaius.]  Timoleon  rtoon  afitf wards  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse.  He  destroyed 
the  citadel,  which  had  been  for  so  many  years  the 
seat  and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  the  tyntnta, 
and  restored  the  democnitical  form  of  govemmenL 
I He  then  proceeded  to  expel  tho  tyrants  from  the 
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•ther  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  intermpted  in 
this  undertaking  by  a formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  landed  ^ at  Lilybaeum  in  339, 
with  an  immense  army,  under  the  command  of 
Hasdrubal  and  llamilcar,  consisting  of  70,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  Such  an  overwhelming  force 
struck  the  Greeks  with  consternation  and  £smay. 
So  great  was  their  alarm  that  Timoleon  could  only 
induce  12,000  men  to  march  with  him  uainst  the 
Carthaginians.  But  with  this  small  force  ne  gained 
a brilliant  victory  over  tho  Carthaginians  on  the 
river  Crimissus  (339).  This  victory  justly  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  gained  by  Greeks  over  bar- 
barians. The  booty  which  Timoleon  acquired  was 
prodigious;  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the  spoils  he  : 
sent  to  Corinth  and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus 
diffusing  the  glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the 
mother  country.  Timoleon  now  resolved  to  carry 
into  execution  his  project  of  expelling  all  the 
tyrants  from  Sicily.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most : 
powerfoh  Hicetas  of  Lieootini,  and  Mamereus  of; 
Catana,  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as- 
sistance, who  sent  Cisco  to  Sicily  with  a fleet  of 
70  ships  and  a body  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Al- 
though Oisco  gained  a few  successes  at  first,  the 
war  was  upon  the  whole  favouiable  to  Timdeon, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  therefore  glad  to  con- 
clude a treaty  with  the  latter  in  338,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in  Sicily. 
It  was  during  the  war  with  Cisco  that  Hicetas 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon,  and  was  massacred 
by  hie  order.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  carried 
to  Syracuse ; where  they  were  executed  by  the 
peo|4e,  as  a latislaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion, 
whose  wife  Arete  and  sister  Aristomache  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  Hicetas.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stains  upon  Timoleon's  character,  as  he 
might  easily  have  saved  these  unfortunate  women 
if  he  bad  chosen.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamereus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catana,  fled  to  Mes- 
sana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon,  tyrant  of 
that  city.  Timoleon  quickly  followed,  and  be- 
sieged Messana  so  vigorously  by  sea  and  land,  that 
Hippon,  despairing  of  holding  out,  attempt^  to 
escape  by  sea,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death  in 
the  public  theatre.  Mamereus  now  surrendered, 
stipulating  only  for  a public  trial  before  the  Syrap 
cosans,  with  the  condition  that  Timtdeon  should 
not  appear  as  his  accuser.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  at  Syncuse,  the  people 
refused  to  bemr  him,  and  unanimously  condemned 
him  to  death.  Thus  almost  all  the  tyrants  were 
expelled  from  the  Greek  dries  in  Sidlr,  and  a 
democratical  form  of  govenmient  established  in 
their  place.  Timdeon,  however,  was  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on 
every  matter  of  importance ; and  the  wisdom  of  hii 
rule  is  attested  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
island  for  several  years  even  after  his  death.  He 
did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  office,  but 
resided  as  a private  cirisen  among  the  Syracusans. 
Timoleon  died  in  387,  having  become  blind  a short 
rime  before  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  market-place  at  Syracose,  | 
where  his  monument  was  afterwards  tairounded 
with  porticoes  and  a gymnasium,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Timoliontwm.  Annual  games  were 
also  instituted  in  his  honour. 

XunSmichUA  * distinguished 
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painter,  of  Byzantium,  lived  (according  to  Pliny) 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  purchased  ta*o  of 
his  pictures,  the  Ajax  and  Medea^  for  the  immense 
sum  of  80  Attic  t^ents,  and  dedicated  them  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.  It  has  been  supposed, 
however,  by  some  modem  writers  that  Timomaebus 
lived  at  an  earlier  period. 

I Ttmbn  (Ti'/twv),  L The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phltus,  a philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Sceptics, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadolphus, 
about  B.C.  279,  and  onwards.  He  first  studied 
philosophy  at  Megan,  under  Stilpon,  and  then  re- 
turned home  and  married.  He  next  went  to  Elis 
with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrhon,  whose  tenets 
be  adopted.  Driven  from  Elis  by  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, he  spent  some  time  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcednn  as  a 
sophist  with  such  success  that  he  realised  a fortune. 
He  then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a short 
residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost 
90.  Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a spirit  of  universal  distrust 
both  of  men  and  truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a sceptic 
in  philosophy  and  a satirist  in  every  thing.  Ho 
wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems  were  the  satiric 
compositions  called  SUU  (olAAoi),  a word  of  some- 
what doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly 
describes  metric^  compositioru  of  a character  at 
once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic.  The  invention  of  this 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
lophon. [XxNOPHANxa.]  The  of  Timon 
were  in  3 books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  other  2 are  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  questions, 
to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  sub- 
ject was  a sarcastic  account  of  the  teneu  of  all 
philosophers,  living  and  dead ; an  unbounded  field 
for  scepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter 
verse,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned by  the  micient  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable 
prodoetioDS  of  their  kind.  The  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  collected  by  Wolke,  & 6'rooooram 
SyllU,  Vanav.  1820;  and  by  Paul,  Dixmrtatio  de 
SiUiSy  BeroL  1821. The  Misanthrope  (d /u- 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  demoe  of  Co- 
lyttus,  and  his  fitther's  name  was  Echecratides. 
In  consequence  of  the  ingraritnde  he  experienced, 
and  the  dieappoinbnents  he  suffered,  from  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his 
society  except  Alcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  dispoeition  he  probably  found  pleasure  in 
tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world  he  had 
abandoned  ; and  at  last  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  refusing  to  suffer  a surgeon  to  come 
to  him  to  set  a broken  limb.  One  of  Ludan*e 
pieces  bears  his  name. 

TunSthSoi  (TifiMeor).  1.  Son  of  Conon,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a distinguished  Athe- 
nian general.  He  was  first  appoint^  to  a publie 
command  inac.  378;  and  from  this  time  his 
name  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  down  to  358.  In  this  year  he  was  aseo- 
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cmted  with  Iphicntea,  MeneitlMiM,  and  Charet  in 
the  command  of  t}ie  Athenian  fleet  In  cense- 
qnenee  of  his  conduct  in  thU  war  he  was  arraigTwd 
in  354,  and  oondemned  to  the  crushii^  frne  of  100 
talents  (more  than  24,000f.).  Being  nnahlo  to  pay 
the  fine,  be  withdrew  to  Chalets  in  Enboea,  where 
he  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  suhirqnentlr 
remitted  nine-tenths  of  the  penalty,  and  allowed 
his  son  Conon  to  expend  the  remainder  on  the 
repair  of  tlio  walls,  which  the  famous  Conon  had 
zestored.  — 2.  Son  of  Ciearchus,  the  tyrant  of  He- 
xaclea  on  the  Euxme,  whorn  he  succeeded  in  the 
sovereignty,  B.G.  353.  There  is  extant  a letter 
addressed  to  him  hr  Isocrates.  •*•8.  A celebrated 
Duuician  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb, 
was  a native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  ofThrrsander. 
He  was  bom  B.C.  44  6,  and  died  in  357,  in  the  90th 
year  of  bis  age.  Of  the  details  of  bis  life  we  have 
Terr  little  information.  He  was  at  first  uafoitiinate 
in  his  professional  efforts.  Even  the  Athenians, 
fond  at  they  were  of  novelty,  were  offended  at  the 
hold  innovations  of  Tlmotheui,  and  hissed  off  bis 
performance.  On  this  oeesaion  it  is  said  that  Eu- 
ripides encoaraged  Timotbens  by  the  prediction 
that  be  woold  soon  have  the  theatres  at  his  feet 
This  prediction  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  vast.popnlanty  which  Timoibeus  afterwards 
enjeyed.  The  Ephesians  rewarded  him,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Artemis,  with  the  snra  of  1800 
pieces  of  gold ; and  the  laat  aceomplmhneuc,  by 
which  the  education  of  the  Arcadian  yonth  was 
finished,  was  learning  the  uomes  of  Tirootheus  and 
Philoxenus.  Timothciu  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Macedonia.  He  delighted  in  the  most  artificTal 
and  intricate  forms  of  magical  eapRSsion,  and  he 
«ed  instrumental  music,  without  a vocal  aooompn- 
aiment,  to  a greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  m<wt  impertant  of  bis 
innovations,  as  the  means  of  mtroduciog  all  the 
others,  was  his  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
strings  of  the  eiUiara.  Respecting  the  precise  na- 
tate  of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers  are  not 
agreed ; but  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  whole 
evidence,  that  the  lyre  of  TimoUieus  bad  1 1 strings. 
It  is  said  that,  when  Timothens  visited  Spac^ 
and  entered  the  musical  conteat  at  the  Camea,  one 
of  the  ephors  snatched  away  his  lyre,  and  cut 
from  it  the  strings,  4 in  number,  by  which  it  ex- 
ceeded the  seven-stringed  lyre  of  Terponder,  and, 
as  a memorial  of  this  public  vindication  of  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  music,  and  fat  a warning  to 
frunre  innovators,  the  Lacedaemoniami  hung  Dp  the 
mutilated  lyre  of  Thnotheus  in  their  Sciaa.  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  cmopoeitioiM,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  tteatod  them,  we  have  abun* 
dant  evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond  the  other 
nrasieians  of  the  period  in  the  l^crties  which  be 
took  with  the  ancient  mytha,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  his  music  imitative  as  well  as  expressive, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  different  subjeots  and 
departments  of  lyric  poetry;  in  one  word,  in  the 
application  of  that  fidae  principle,  which  also  misled 
bis  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of 
poetry.^4.  A distinguished  flute-player  of  Thebes, 
flourished  under  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whom  his 
music  mode  so  powerful  an  impression  that  once 
in  the  midst  of  a performance  by  Timoibeus,  of  m 
Ortbian  Nome  to  Ath«ia,  Alexander  started  from  , 
bis  Boat,  and  seised  his  arma«*5.  A stninary  and 
sculptor,  whose  country  is  not  mentiemod,  but  who 
beUngod  to  the  later  Attic  achool  of  the  time  of 
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Scopos  and  Praxiteles.  He  was  one  of  the  artisCs 
who  executed  the  bas-iuHefs  which  adorned  ibm 
friese  of  the  Mausoleum,  about  B.  c.  362. 

Tiagit  (i  Tlyya : Tanywr),  a dty  of  Maure- 
tania, on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Fsetom  OaditMiium 
(5Ynu/s  Gdfttiter),  was  a place  of  very  great 
antiqui^.  It  was  s^s  by  Augustus  a fr^  city, 
and  by  Claudius  a colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mauretania  Tingitmia. 

Toda  (77siiu]i,  a small  river  in  Umbria,  rising 
near  Spoletinm,  and  foiling  into  the  Tiber,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Clitmnnns. 

TlrMos  (Tfipqo’Ur),  a Thebsn,  son  of  Everes 
and  Chariclo,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  sooth- 
sayers in  on  antiquity.  He  was  blind  from  his 
seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a very  old  age.  It  wna 
believed  that  his  blindness  was  occasioned  by  his 
luKving  revealed  to  men  things  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  known,  or  by  bis  liaving  seen  Athena 
while  she  was  bathing,  on  which  occasion  the  god- 
dess deprived  him  of  sight  by  sprinkling  water 
upon  hit  Awe.  Chariclo  prayed  to  Atbeim  to  re- 
store his  sight,  bnt  as  the  gtddesa  was  unable  to 
do  this,  she  conferred  upon  him  tlie  power  of  un- 
derstanding the  voiess  of  birds,  and  gave  him  a 
staff,  with  the  hdp  of  w'hich  he  could  walk  as 
safely  as  if  he  bad  ais  eyesight  Another  trsditicii 
accounts  for  hia  blin^rets  in  tho  following  inaDDer. 
Once,  when  on  Mount  Citbaeron  (othsn  say  Cyl- 
lene),  he  taw  a male  and  a fbmalc  serpent  together; 
he  struck  at  them  with  his  staff,  and  as  he  happened 
to  kill  the  female,  he  himself  was  metamorphosed 
into  a woman.  Seven  years  later  be  again  saw  2 
serpents,  and  now  killing  the  male,  hs  again  be- 
came a man.  It  was  for  this  reasno  that  Zous  and 
Hera,  when  disputisg  whothsr  a man  or  a woman 
had  more  enjoyments,  referred  the  mactm  to  Tirs- 
sios,  who  declared  that  womsn  enjoyed  mon 
pleasure  than  mau  Hera,  indignant  at  the  answer, 
deprived  him  of  light,  but  Zeus  gave  bim  the 
power  of  prophecy,  and  granted  him  a life  which 
was  to  last  for  seven  or  nine  generations.  In  the 
war  of  the  Seven  agamst  Thebes,  ho  declared  Umt 
Thebes  should  be  victorious,  if  Menoeecns  would 
sacrifice  himself;  and  during  the  war  of  the  Epigoni, 
when  the  Thebans  had  brnn  defeated,  be  advised 
them  to  commence  negotiations  of  peace,  and  to 
avail  themselvss  of  the  opportunity  tl^  would  thus 
be  afforded  them,  to  take  to  flight.  He  hiiBsetf 
fled  with  them  (oe,  according  to  others,  he  was 
carried  to  Delphi  as  a captive),  but  on  bis  way  be 
drank  from  the  well  of  Tilphossa  and  died.  His 
daughter  Manto  (or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  vio- 
toriouB  Argives  to  Delpbi,  as  a present  to  ApoUo, 
Even  in  the  lower  wn^  Tiresios  was  believed  ts 
retain  the  powers  of  pccoeption,  while  the  sools  of 
other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  there  sUo  ho 
continued  to  use  his  golden  staff.  Hti  tiimb  was 
shown  in  the  ncighbtwrboodof  tbeTilphuaiao  well 
near  Thebes,  and  in  Macedonia  likewise.  The  ploeo 
near  Thebes  where  be  bad  observed  the  birds  was 
pointed  out  ns  a tenarkablo  spot  even  in  later 
limes.  The  blind  seer  Tiretiai  acts  so  jwomineat 
a port  in  the  mytiiical  history  of  Greece  that  there 
is  scareely  any  event  with  which  he  is  not  con- 
nected in  some  way  or  other;  and  this  iutroductioa 
of  the  seer  in  so  many  occumuoss  separated  by 
Imig  intervals  of  time,  was  fscilitatod  by  the  bcli^ 
in  his  long  life. 

HtUfites  or  TetUUUui  (Ti^vifidnit).  1.  The 
second  king  of  Parthhu-  [Aasscos  II.]  S, 
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King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Vologeaeo  I. 
(Aswce«  XXIII.),  king  of  Purthia.  He  waa 
made  king  of  Armenia  by  hia  brother,  but  vaa 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbulo,  the  Roman 
general,  and  finally  received  the  Armenian  crown 
Nero  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  fiS. 

T£ro,  X.  TolUafti  the  freedman  of  Cicem,  to 
whom  he  woe  an  object  of  t«)d«r  afifectioo.  He 
appear*  to  have  been  a man  of  very  amiable  diepO' 
sition,  and  highly  cultivaU‘d  intell^  He  wa*  pot 
only  the  amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  hi*  aairstant 
in  literary  labour,  but  was  himself  au  a4ixhor  of  no 
mom  reputotioa,  and  notices  of  several  works  from 
bis  pen  have  been  preserved  by  ancient  writers. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Tiro  was  the  chief 
agent  in  bringing  together  and  arranging  the  works 
of  hit  illustrious  patron,  and  in  preserving  his  cor- 
respondence from  being  dispened  and  lost.  After 
the  death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a form  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  when  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  100th  year.  It  is  usually  beHeved 
that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short-band 
writing  amcHig  the  Romaos;  and  hence  abbreviations 
of  this  description,  which  are  common  in  JdSS. 
£rom  the  6th  aentnry  downwards,  have  very  gene- 
rally been  desigualod  by  the  learned  as  NoIm 
Tiromamat. 

TXryu  (Tiptws,  -w09$ : T<pvr6iot),  an  ancient 
town  in  ArgoUs,  S.  K.  of  Argos,  and  one  of  the 
most  andent  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proeiua,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who 
built  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with  the  help  of 
the  Cyclopes.  Proetus  vras  suoeeeded  by  Perseus ; 
and  it  was  hare  that  Hercules  was  brought  up. 
Hence  we  find  his  mother  Alcmcna  called  TirytUhia, 
and  the  hero  himself  Tirymtiim,  Homer  represents 
Tiryns  as  subject  to  Ai^  ; the  town  was  at  a later 
time  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  most  of  the  u>- 
habitauts  were  removed  to  Aigoa  Tiryns  was  built 
upon  a hill  of  small  extent,  rising  abruptly  from 
tbo  deed  level  of  the  surrounding  oountry.  The 
remains  of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Myeenae,  the 
most  andent  specimens  of  what  is  called  Cyclopinn 
architecture.  They  consist  of  masses  of  enormous 
stones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  above  one  another. 

l^sSiaSnas  (TtO'a^tsi'dr).  L Son  of  Orestes  and 
Hermione,  waa  king  of  Algo^  but  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  when  the  Heraclidae  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  was  slain  in  a battle  against  the 
Heraclidae,  and  his  tomb  was  aftarwards  shown  at 
Helicc,  from  which  place  bis  remains  were  subse- 
quently removed  to  Sparta  by  oomsmod  of  an 
oracle. » 2.  Son  of  Thersander  and  Demonassa, 
was  king  of  Thebes,  and  the  father  of  Autesion.^ 
8.  An  Elean  soothsayer,  of  the  family  of  the  Cly- 
tiadae.  He  was  assured  by  the  Delphic  oracle  that 
he  should  be  successful  in  5 great  conflicts.  Sujh 
posing  this  to  be  a promise  of  distinction  as  an 
athlete,  be  devoted  bimself  to  gymnastic  exerciees; 
but  the  Spartans,  undemtanding  the  oraeU*  to  refer, 
not  to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  made 
great  offers  to  Tisamcnos  to  induce  him  to  take 
with  their  kbgi  the  joint-comaaod  of  their  armies. 
This  he  refosed  to  do  on  any  terms  short  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  Cninchise  of  their  city,  which  the 
Spartane  eventually  granted.  He  was  present 
with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  kg.  879, 
which  was  tha  first  of  the  5 conflicts  referred  to 
by  the  onde.  The  2nd  was  with  the  Argives  and 
Tfgeans  at  Tegea ; the  3rd,  with  the  An^iaas  at 
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Dipaea;  the  4th  was  the  3rd  Mcss?ninn  War  (465 
—455);  and  the  last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagim, 
with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  457. 

Tiila  (Tisiates.  pi.),  a town  in  Bruttium  in  the 
Sila  Silva,  of  uucertain  site. 

Tisicr4tN,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary,  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of  Tisi- 
crates  so  nearly  approached,  that  mnny  of  them 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  iit»m  the  works 
of  the  master. 

TlalphSne.  [Eumxnuiak.] 

Tiasa  (TissiensU,  Tissineosis),  a town  in  Sicily 
N.  of  Mt.  Aetna. 

Tiaaapheniei  {Tuf<ra^»funii\  a famous  Persian, 
who  was  appoint^  satnp  of  lower  Asia  in  b.  c. 
4l4.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  be  did  not  give  them 
any  effectual  assistance,  since  his  policy  was  not 
to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athenians  to  gain  the 
supremacy,  but  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  both 
parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  His  plant, 
however,  were  thwarted  by  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in 
Asia  Minor  in  407.  This  prince  supplied  the 
Lacedaemouians  with  cordial  and  effectual  assist- 
ance. Tissapbemes  and  Cyras  were  not  on  good 
terras  ; and  after  the  death  of  Darius,  they  were 
engoged  in  continual  disputes  about  the  cities  in 
the  satrapy  of  the  latter,  orm  which  Cyrus  claimed 
dominion.  The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  towards 
the  throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissa- 
pbemes,  who  lost  no  time  in  repniring  to  the  king 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  the  battle  of 
Cuuaxa,  in  401,  he  was  one  of  the  4 generals  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Artaxerxes,  and  his  troopa 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  left  wing  that  waa 
not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks.  When  the  10,0<K^ 
had  begun  their  retreat,  Tisssqthemes  professed  hit 
great  anxiety  to  serve  them,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct them  home  in  safety.  In  the  course  of  the 
march  be  treacherously  amsted  Clearchus  and  4 
of  the  other  geoenls,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphemes  annoyed  and  harasaed  the 
Greeks  iu  their  march,  without  however  seriously 
impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Carduebian 
Mountains,  at  which  point  he  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Not  long  after,  Tissaphamea,  as  a reward  for  hia 
g^t  services,  was  iuvested  by  the  king,  in  ad- 
dition to  bis  own  satrapy,  with  nil  the  authority 
which  Cyrus  bad  enjoyed  in  western  Asia.  On 
his  arrival  he  claimed  dominion  over  the  Ionian 
cities,  which  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  Spartaqs  carried  on 
war  against  Tissapliemes  with  success  for  some 
years  under  the  command  successively  of  Thimbron, 
Dcrcyllidas,  and  Agesilaus  (400 — 395).  The  con- 
tinued want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernet 
led  to  grievous  complaints  against  him  ; and  the 
charges  were  transmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  tho  influence  of  Paryaatis,. 
eager  foe  revenge  on  the  enemy  of  Cyrus,  her  fa- 
vourite son.  The  result  was  tliat  Tithmustes  waa 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  put  Tissaphernet  to 
death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  govemineDt,  which 
was  accordingly  done  (395). 

ntflnea  (Ttrcu'cr,  sing.  Tird$f,  Ion. 

Fern.  Tirat'iSts^  sing.  Tiros'ls).  L The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Uranus  and  Qe,  originally  dwelt  in 
heaven,  whence  they  arc  called  Oupai^Mwes  or  05- 
pmmUioi.  They  were  12  in  number,  6 sons  and  6 
daughters,  namely,  Oceanos,  Coeus,  Criua,  Hyperion, 
lapettts,  Cronus,  Thia,  Hbea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
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Phoebe,  and  Tethy«;  but  their  nainee  are  different 
in  other  accounts.  It  is  said  that  Uranus,  the  Brst 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  his  sons,  the  Hecaton- 
cheircs  (Hundred-Handed), — Briareus,  Cottys, 
Gyes^and  the  Cyclopes,  — Arges,  Steropes,  and 
Brontes — into  Tartarus.  Gaea,  indignant  at  this, 
persuaded  the  Titans  to  rise  against  their  father, 
and  gate  to  Cronus  an  adamantine  sickle.  They 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  with  the  exception 
of  OceanuB.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned  his 
father,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  sea  ; from  the 
drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the  Erinnyes,  — 
Alceto,  Tiftipbone,  and  Megaera.  The  Titans  then 
deposed  Uranus,  liberated  their  brothers  who  had 
been  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  to  the 
throne.  But  Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopes  back  into 
Tartarus,  and  married  his  sister  Khea.  Haring 
been  foretold  by  Gaea  and  Uranus,  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  his  children  Heslia,  Demcter, 
Hera,  Pluto,  and  Poseidon.  Rhea  therefore,  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Zeus,  went  to  Crete,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dictaean  C^ve, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes.  When 
Zeiu  had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who 
gave  to  Cronus  a potion  which  caused  him  to  bring 
up  the  stone  and  the  children  he  had  swallowed. 
United  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Zeus  now 
began  the  contest  against  Cronus  and  the  ruling 
Titans.  This  contest  (usually  called  the  Titano- 
machia)  w*as  carried  on  in  Thessaly,  Cronus  and 
the  Titans  occupying  Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10  years, 
till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to  Zeus  if  he 
would  deliver  the  Cyclopes  and  Hecatoncheires 
from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accordingly  slew  Campe, 
who  guarded  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  latter  furnished 
him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then 
were  overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a cavity 
below  Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set 
to  guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  fight 
of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded  by  ancient 
writers  w’ith  the  fight  of  the  Gigantes.«»8.  The 
name  Titans  is  also  given  to  those  divine  or  semi- 
divine beings  who  were  descended  from  the  Titans, 
such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate,  l^atona,  Pyrrha,  and 
especially  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Selene  (the  Moon) 
as  the  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
the  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

TitarMlui  (Ttrop^iot:  £fdssonffi^oor  Ar<mi^*)y 
a river  of  Thessaly,  also  called  Europus  rising  in 
Mt  Titarus,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Perrhaebi,  and  falling  into  the  Peneus,  S.  E.  of 
Phalanna.  Its  waters  were  impregnated  with  an 
oily  substance,  whence  it  was  said  to  be  a branch 
of  the  infernal  Styx. 

TXtl^ntii  (Tiflweeit),  son  of  Laomedon  and 
Strymo,  and  biother  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers  of 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  be  obtained  from 
the  gods  immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth,  in 
consequence  of  which  be  completely  shrunk  to- 
gether in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit  man 
was  proverbially  colled  Tiibooat.  As  he  could 
not  die,  Eos  changed  him  into  a cicada. 

TithSrSa.  [Nbon.] 

Tithranatas  (Tt^pavwrits),  a Persian,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tissaphernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artaxerxet  Mnemon,  B.  a S9& 
Being  unable  to  make  peace  with  Aegesilans,  he 
sent  Timocrates,  the  Rhodian,  into  Greece  with  60 
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talents,  to  distribute  among  the  leading  men  in  the 
several  states,  in  order-  to  induce  them  to  excite  a 
war  n^nst  Sparta  at  home. 

Titt&noa,  JtUIiu,  a Roman  writer,  was  the 
father  of  the  rhetorician  Titianus,  who  taught  the 
younger  Maximinus.  The  cider  Titianus  may 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  reigns  of  Coramodus, 
Pertinaz,  and  Severnt.  He  was  called  the  ape  of 
his  age,  because  he  had  imitated  every  thing.  All 
bis  woi^s  are  lost 

Tltlnltu,  a Roman  dramatist  whose  |woductions 
belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Como^ia  Tapata^ 
is  commended  by  Varro  on  account  of  the  skill 
with  which  he  developed  the  characters  of  the 
personages  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stage.  It 
appears  that  he  was  younger  than  Caecilius,  but 
older  than  Terence,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  170. 
The  luunes  of  upwards  of  14  plays,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  short  fragments,  have  been 
preserved  by  the  gTanunariaiis. 

TXtlas  fteptmuui.  [Sbptikius.] 

’ Tltnt  Flaylni  Sablnnt  Vespatl&ntii,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  d.  79 — 81,  commonly  called  by  hU 
praenomcn  Titllf,  was  the  son  the  emperor 
Vespasianus  and  bis  wife  Flavin  Domitilla.  He 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  a.  d.  40. 
When  a young  man  he  served  as  tribunus  militum 
in  Britain  and  in  Germany,  with  great  credit. 
After  having  been  quaestor,  he  had  the  command 
of  a legion,  and  served  under  his  father  in  the 
Jewish  wan.  Vespasian  returned  to  Italy,  after 
he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  1st  of  July, 
A.  D.  69 ; but  Titus  remained  in  Palestine  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  during  which  he 
showed  the  talents  of  a genenl  with  the  daring  of 
a soldier.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  concluded 
by  the  capture  of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 70.  Titus  returned  to  Italy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (71),  and  triumphed  at  Rome  with 
bis  father.  He  also  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  became  the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  go- 
vernment. His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  nogt^ 
promise,  and  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  likely 
to  be  another  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  being 
excessively  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a scandalous  way, 
and  of  putting  suspected  persons  to  death  with 
very  little  ceremony.  His  attachment  to  Berenice, 
the  sister  of  Agrippa  11.,  also  made  him  unpopular. 
Titus  became  acquainted  with  her  when  be  was 
in  Judaea,  and  a^r  the  ciq>ture  of  Jerusalem  she 
followed  him  to  Rome  with  her  brother  Agrippm 
and  both  of  them  lodged  in  the  emperor's  residence. 
It  was  said  that  Titus  bad  promised  to  marry  Be- 
renice, but  as  this  intended  union  gave  the  Romans 
great  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  her  away  from  Rome 
after  he  became  emperor.  Titus  succeeded  bis 
father  in  79,  and  bit  government  proved  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  those  who  had  anticipated  a return 
of  the  times  of  Nero.  His  brother  Domitian  was 
accused  of  having  entertained  designs  against 
Titus;  but  instead  of  punishing  him,  Titus  en 
deavoured  to  win  his  affection,  and  urged  him  not 
to  attempt  to  gain  by  criminal  means  that  power 
which  be  would  one  day  have  in  a legitimate  way 
During  his  whole  reign  Titos  displayed  a sincere 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  he  did 
all  that  he  could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  dis- 
tnm.  Hs  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus 
aftmr  the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
sa  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  from 
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blood;  a resolution  which  he  kept  Two  patricians 
who  were  convicted  by  the  senate  of  a conspiracy 
againit  him,  were  pardoned  and  treated  with  kind* 
ness  and  confidence.  He  checked  all  prosecutions 
for  the  crime  of  Zocsa  and  be  severely 

punished  all  informers.  The  1st  year  of  his  reign 
is  memorable  for  the  great  eruption  of  Vesorius, 
which  desolated  a large  port  of  the  adjacent  coun-  ' 
try,  and  buried  with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  Titus  endeavoured*  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  this  great  eruption  : he  sent 
two  consulars  with  money  to  restore  the  ruined 
towns,  and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property 
of  those  who  bad  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a great  fire  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  3 days  and  3 nights,  and  destroyed  the 
Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  theatre  of  I 
Poropeius,  and  other  public  buildings,  betides  i 
many  houses.  The  emperor  declared  that  he 
should  consider  all  the  loss  as  his  own,  and  he  set 
about  repairing  it  with  great  activity:  he  took 
even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial  residences, 
and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  was  followed  by  a dreadful  pestilence, 
which  called  for  fresh  exertions  on  the  of  the 
benevolent  emperor.  In  this  year  he  completed 
the  great  amphitheatre  called  the  Colosseum,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  his  father ; and  also  the 
baths  called  the  baths  of  Titus.  The  dedication  of  i 
these  two  edifices  was  celebrated  by  epectacles 
which  lasted  100  days ; by  a naval  little  in  the  , 
old  naumaebia,  and  fights  of  gladiators : on  one  | 
day  alone  5000  wild  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
exhibited,  a number  which  we  may  reasonably  ' 
suspect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died  on  the  13th  ' 
of  September,  81,  after  a reign  of  2 years  and  2 
inonthsi  and  20  days.  He  was  in  the  41it  year  of 
his  age.  There  were  suspicions  that  be  was  poi* 
soned  by  Doroitian.  There  is  a story  that  Domitian 
came  before  Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to 
he  deserted  br  those  about  him : according  to 
another  story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  full  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  H is  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  married 
to  Flavius  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Flavius 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Titus  is  said 
to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  tragedies ; he 
was  very  fomiliar  with  Greek.  He  also  wrote 
many  letter^  in  bis  father's  name  during  Vespasian's 
life,  and  drew  up  edicta. 

TitjNii  (TtruOr),  son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zens  and 
Klara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenus,  was  a giant  in 
Euboea.  Instigated  by  Hen,  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Lcto  or  Artemis  (Latona),  when 
she  passed  through  Panopaeus  to  Pytho,  but  he 
was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Artemis  or  Apollo; 
according  to  others,  Zeus  destroyed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  He  was  then  cast  into  Tartarus, 
and  there  he  lay  outstretched  on  the  ground,  co- 
vering 9 acres,  with  2 vultures  or  snakes  devouring 
his  liver.  His  destruction  by  the  arrows  of  Arte- 
mis and  Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae. 

Titu  or  Tiom  (Ttor,  Tiov,  also  : 71o$  or 
7T/tos),  a seaport  town  of  Bitbynia,  on  the  river 
Billaeus ; a colony  from  Miletus,  and  the  native 
place  of  Philetaerfb,  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene 
kingdom.  • 

nfipdlimoj  (TAi^5Af>tot),  son  of  Hercules  by 
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Astyoefae,  daughter  of  Phylos,  or  by  Aitydamia, 
•daughter  of  Amyntor,  He  was  king  of  Argos,  but 
after  slaying  his  uncle  Licymnius,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  omcle,  he  settled  in  Rhodes,  where  ho 
built  the  towns  of  Lindos,  lalvsus,  and  Caroirua. 
He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war  with  9 
riiips,  but  was  slain  by  Sarpedon. 

(TAwr,  gen.  TAw : TAwedr,  TAwln)r : Ru. 
near  Doover),  a considerable  city,  in  the  interior 
of  Lycia,  about  2^  miles  £.  of  the  river  Xanthos, 
on  the  road  leading  over  M.  Massicytus  to  Ci- 
byra. 

Tm&rut.  [Tomabus.] 

TmSliu  (T>i«Aot),  god  of  Mt.  Tmolus  in  Lydia, 
is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (or  Omphale) 
and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  is  said  to  have  decided 
the  mnsical  contest  between  Apollo  and  Pan. 

Tmfilus  or  TimSlui  (^fiAkoSi  Kitiija  Mu*a 
Dagk)y  a celebrated  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
running  E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia, 
and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Mertnus,  on  the  N., 
from  that  of  the  (Oyster,  on  the  S.  At  its  £.  end 
it  joins  M.  Messogis,  thui  entirely  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Ca^ster.  On  the  W.,  after  throwing 
out  the  N.W.  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs  far 
out  into  the  Aegean,  forming,  under  the  name  of 
Mimas,  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond  which 
it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
On  its  N.  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  and 
the  Cogaraus ; on  its  S.  side  those  of  the  C^^ster. 
It  produced  wine,  saffron,  sine,  and  gold. 

Togita,  Oallla.  [Gallia.] 

Tolbiflcum  (Zn/pio4),  a town  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  road  from  Cfolonia  Agrippina  to  Treviri. 

Tolentluuai  (Tolinas,  -fttis : Tofoarino),  a town 
of  Picenum,  on  a height  on  the  river  Flusor 
{CkienU). 

Tolfinui  or  TeldnXua  ( TVmiio),  a river  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  fislling  into  the  Velinus. 

TolStum  ( ToUdo\  the  capital  of  the  Oupetani 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  river 
Tagus,  which  tMoriy  encompasses  the  town,  and 
upon  7 hills.  According  to  tuition  it  was  founded 
by  Jews,  who  fled  thither  when  Jemsalem  was 
t^en  by  Nebuchadnessar,  and  who  called  it  TVk 
UdotA^  or  the  **city  of  genentiona**  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  the  proconsul  M.  Fulvius, 
B.  c.  192,  when  it  is  described  as  a small  bat  for- 
tified town.  It  was  celebrated  in  ancient,  as  well 
as  in  modem  times,  for  the  manuiactory  of  swords ; 
but  it  owed  its  greatness  to  the  Gothic  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  still 
contains  many  Roman  remains. 

Toliftoboj^  Tolixtoboji  (ToAl<rro€J7to^  To- 
Ai<rrogdiO(,  ToKiffToidyiot),  [GaLATIA.] 

T515ph5n  (ToAo^k^v  : ToAo^»'<or),  also  called 
(KoAo^<vi'),  a town  of  Locris,  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf 

Toldta  (TWouse),  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Tectoiagea,  whs  situated  on 
the  Garurona,  near  the  frontiers  of  Aquitania.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a Roman  colony,  and  was 
Bumamed  PaUadi€u  It  W’as  a large  and  wealthy 
town,  and  contained  a celebrated  temple,  in  which 
great  riches  were  deposited.  In  this  temple  there 
is  said  to  have  been  preserved  a great  pok  of  the 
booty  taken  by  Breonus  from  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi. The  town  and  temple  were  plundered  by 
the  consul  Q.  Servilias  Caepio,  in  a.  c.  106  ; but  the 
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•abtequmt  dettrnction  of  hi»  «nn}r  and  his  own  last  of  these  rears  Torquatus  and  his  collei^e  P. 
unhappy  fate  were  regarded  as  a dirine  punishment  Dedus  Mos  gained  the  great  victory  over  the 
his  sacriivgious  acL  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  Latins  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  which  established 
Aurum  Toioganim  kabel.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a for  ever  the  supremacy  of  Home  over  LaCium. 
small  amphitheatre,  and  some  oU)er  Roman  re-  [Dacius.]  Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  the 
mains  at  the  modem  town,  two  armies  were  encamped  opposite  to  one  another, 

Tolumnliis,  Lar,  king  of  the  Veientes,  to  whom  the  consab  published  a proclamation  that  no  Roman 
Fidenae  revolted  in  b.  c.  438,  and  at  whose  insti-  should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a l^tin  on  ^ 

gation  the  inhabitaDts  of  Fidenae  slew  the  4 pain  of  death.  Notwithstanding  this  proclamation, 

Roman  ambasaadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  Fidenae  the  young  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  consul,  provoked 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct,  by  the  insults  of  a Tusculan  noble  of  the  name  of 
Statues  of  these  ambassadors  were  jdaced  on  the  Mettios  Gemirras,  accepted  his  challenge,  slew  his 
Rostra  at  Home,  whfre  they  continued  till  a late  adversary,  and  bore  the  bloody  spoils  in  triumph 
time.  In  the  war  which  flawed,  Tolumnios  was  to  his  lather.  Death  was  his  reward.  The  consul 
slain  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius  Coasus,  who  would  not  overlook  this  breach  of  discipline : and 
dedicated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere*  the  unhappy  youth  was  executed  by  the  lictor  in 
thus,  the  2nd  of  the  3 instant  in  which  the  presence  of  the  assembled  army.  This  severe  sen- 
spolia  f^ima  were  won.  tenoe  rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  detestation 

Tomdui  (Tofxfvt : Abst/oaoaO,  a moontuin  in  among  the  Roman  youths  as  long  as  he  lived  ; and 
Messenia,  E.  of  the  promontory  Coriphasium.  the  recollection  of  hk  severitr  was  preserved  in 

T5ml  or  Tibnia  (T4^c,  T6fu^ : To^ur,  To*  after  ages  by  the  expression  Manliana  iaipma. 
mita : Totnistoar  or  Je^m  Pamfola),  a town  of  ■«8.  T.  'Kuilius  Torquatus,  consul  B.C.  235, 

Thraoo  (subsequently  Moesia),  situated  on  the  W.  when  be  conquered  the  Sardinians ; censor  231; 
shore  of  the  Euxine,  and  at  a later  time  the  capital  and  consul  a 2nd  time  in  224.  He  possessed  the 
of  Scythia  Minor.  According  to  tradition  it  was  hereditary  sternness  and  severity  of  his  family  ; 
called  Tomi  (from  **  cut  **),  because  Medea  and  we  accordingly  Hnd  hhn  opposing  in  the  senate  \ 

here  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyr-  the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had  been  taken  I 

tos.  It  is  said  to  have  bc^n  a colony  of  the  Mile-  prisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae.  In  217  ' 

siaos.  It  is  renowned  as  the  place  of  Chidb  ba-  he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where  he  carried  on  th« 
mshment.  war  with  tucceiM  against  the  Carthaginians  and  * 

T5m5nu  or  Tmams  (To^epot,  T^c^r:  7V>*  the  Sardinians.  He  was  dictator  in  210.  3.  T.  j 

maro),  a mountain  in  Epirua,  in  the  district  Mo-  Maxtlius  Torquatus,  ooUsul  165  with  Cn.  Octa- 

lossia,  between  the  lake  Pambods  and  the  river  n'tbs.  He  iaherited  the  severity  of  his  ancestors; 

Arachthni,  near  Dodoiia.  of  which  an  instaace  is  related  in  the  oondeusmtion 

Tomjhria  (Td^vpir),  a queen  of  the  MastagetRe,  of  his  son,  who  bad  been  adopted  by  D.  Junius 
who  dwelt  sooth  of  the  Anxes  (Jaxartea),  by  Silanus.  [Silanus,  No.  1.]  L.  Manlius  | 

whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle,  o.  c.  529.  Torquatus,  consul  b.c.  65  with  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 

Tomadotos.  [Pavscirs,  No.  3.]  Torquatus  mid  Cotta  obtained  the  consulship  in 

T5rdite  {T^ptitni : Topwrcuor),  a town  of  Mace-  consequence  of  the  condemnation,  on  account  of  1 

donia-  ia  the  district  Chalcidice,  and  on  the  S.W.  bribery,  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronina 
side  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia,  f^m  which  the  gulf  Psetus,  who  had  been  already  elected  consuls, 
between  the  peninsulas  Sithonia  mid  Pallene  was  Aft«  his  consulship  Torquatnt  obtained  the  pro- 

called  Sinus  Toronaieos.  vince  of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  part  hi 

Torquatus,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of  suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  63;  and  ( 

the  Manila  Gens.  1.  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  he  also  supported  Cicero  when  he  was  banished 

Torquatus,  the  son  of  L.  Manlius  Capitolinas  in  58.  L.  Manlius  Tcnrquatns,  son  of  No.  4, 

Imperiosus,  dictator  B.  c.  363,  was  a favourite  hero  accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  consuls  elect,  P.  < 

of  Roman  story.  Manlius  is  uid  to  have  been  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  and  thus  j 

dull  of  mind  in  hit  youth,  and  was  brought  up  by  secured  the  coniuUhip  for  hit  father.  He  was  I 

his  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the  country,  closely  connected  with  Cicero  during  the  proetor- 

Wheii  the  tribune  M.  Pomponius  accused  the  elder  ship  (65)  and  consulship  (63)  of  the  htttiw.  In  I 

Manlius  in  b.  c.  362,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  be  G2  he  brought  a 2nd  accusation  against  P.  Sulla, 

had  practised  in  bis  dictatorship,  bo  endeavoured  whom  he  now  charged  with  having  been  a party  I 

to  excite  an  odium  against  him,  by  reprosenting  to  both  of  Catiline^  conspiracies  Sulla  was  de- 

him  at  the  same  time  as  a cruel  and  tyrannical  fended  by  Hortensius  and  by  Cicero  in  a speech  | 

father.  As  soon  as  the  younger  Manlios  heard  of  which  is  still  extant.  Torquatus,  like  his  father, 

this,  he  hurried  to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to  belonged  to  the  aristocraticul  party,  and  accordingly  l 

Pomponins  early  in  the  raoming,  and  oompcUed  opposed  Caesar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  | 

the  tribune,  by  threatening  him  with  instant  death  war  in  49.  He  was  praetor  in  that  year,  and  was  | 

if  he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would  stationed  at  Alba  with  6 cohorts.  He  subsequently 

drop  the  accusation  against  his  huher.  In  361  joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  in  the  following 

Manlius  served  under  the  dictator  T.  Quintius  year  (48)  he  had  the  command  of  Orienm  intrusted 

Pennus  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in  this  to  him,  W was  obliged  to  surrender  both  himsoK 

campaign  corned  immortal  glcoy  by  slaying  in  and  the  town  to  Caesar,  who,  however,  dismissed 

single  combat  a gigantic  Gaul.  From  the  dead  Torquatus  uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 

body  of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain  (lor^oat)  Torquatus  went  to  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of 

which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around  his  his  party  m that  oonpiry  in  46  he  attempted  to 

own  neck;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  obtained  cfcapo  to  Spain  along  with  Scipio  and  otliers,  hut 

the  surname  of  Torquatus.  Ho  >vas  dictator  in  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius*  at  Hippo  Regius 

ii53,  and  again  in  349.  He  was  also  tlireo  times  ajjd  slain  tf^clher  with  his  companions.  Torquatos 

consul,  namely  in  347,  344,  and  in  310.  In  the  was  well  acqiutinted  u-ith  Greek  litemture,  and  is 
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pnujcd  by  Cicero  a«  a man  well  trained  in  every 
kind  of  learning.  He  belonged  to  the  Epienrean 
school  of  philosophy,  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero 
as  the  advocate  of  that  school  in  his  dialogue  De 
Finiims^  the  first  book  of  which  is  called  Torrjwthu 
in  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus.«*6.  A.  XsAlitis 
Torqnatus,  praetor  in  52,  when  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  bieaking  out 
of  the  civil  w'ar  he  espons^  the  side  of  Ponper, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  retired  to  Athens, 
where  be  was  living  in  exile  in  45.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  4 letters 
to  him  whilo  he  was  in  exile. 

Torqn&tas  Silaatit.  [Silaxvk.] 

Toxandri,  a people  in  Oallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Menapii  and  Horini,  on  the  right  fawik  of  the 
Scald  is. 

IVabea,  R.,  a Roman  comic  dramatist  who  oc- 
cupies the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Volcatius 
S^igitus  [SsDioiTt’s].  The  period  when  he  fiou- 
rish^  is  uncertain,  but  be  has  been  placed  about 
B.  c.  130.  No  portion  of  his  works  has  been  pre- 
served  with  the  exception  of  half  a dosen  lines 
quoted  by  Cicero. 

Tnteh&las,  Valerius,  coninl  x.  d.  68  with  Silius 
Italicus,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  his  contem- 
porary Quintilian,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
orators  of  his  age. 

Trachis  or  Tr&ehin  CTp«x*f»  I®”.  TpnxK  Tpo. 
xlv:  Tpax6'iov).  1.  Also  called  Heraclea  Txit- 
chiniaa,  or  Heml&a  Phthiotidia,  or  simply  He- 
raelSa  (‘HpcUXcia  d 4v  Tpaxl>'a<r,  or  'H.  d 4y 
Tpaxt^i),  a town  of  Thessaly  in  die  district  Malis, 
celebrated  as  the  residence  ^ Hercules  for  a time. 
» S.  A town  of  Pbocii,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeo- 
tia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Helicon  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Liebadea. 

TrachonltU  or  Tracbon  (Tpax^rinv,  Tpdx«>'), 
tbe  N.  district  of  Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay 
between  Andlibanus  and  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
and  was  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis,  on  the  S.  by 
Ituraea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Oaulanitis.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a sandy  desort,  intersected  by  2 
ranges  of  rocky  mountains,  called  TiuchOnes  (Tpa- 
Xwrvr),  the  caves  in  which  gave  refuge  to  iramerons 
bands  of  robbers.  For  its  political  relations  under 
the  Asmonaean  and  Idumaenn  princes,  see  Pa- 
LAXSTiNA.  Under  the  Romans,  it  belonged  some- 
times to  the  province  of  Judaea,  and  sometimes  to 
that  of  Arabia.  It  forms  part  of  the  Hauran. 

Tngla,  Truglae,  or  (Tpoylo,  Tpaylai, 

Tpoylttf ),  a smdl  island  (or  more  than  one)  in  the 
Aegean  sea,  near  Samos,  probably  between  it  and 
Phannneussa,  where  Pericles  gained  a naval  vic- 
tor}’ over  the  Samians,  B.  c.  439. 

Tragpirliim  (TVou  or  Tro^tie)^  a town  of  Dal- 
matia in  lilyricum,  celebrat^  for  its  marble,  and 
situated  on  an  island  connected  with  the  main  land 
by  means  of  a mole. 

Tr^dn6p61is.  1.  (OricAoeo),  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus,  founded  by  Trajan. 

2.  A town  of  Cilicia.  [Sblinus.]  » 8.  A town 
in  Mysia  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 

Traj&nus,  H.  Ulplos,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  98 
-~117,  was  bom  at  Itnlica,  near  Seville,  the  18th 
of  September,  52.  He  was  trained  to  arms,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  tbe  East  and  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  consul  in  91,  and  at  the  dose  of  97 
he  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  gave 
him  the  rank  of  Caesar  and  the  names  of  Nerva 
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and  Gennanicaa,  and  shortly  after  the  tide  of  im- 
perator,  and  tbe  trihunhia  potestas.  His  style  and 
title  after  his  elevation  to  tbe  imperial  dignity 
were  ImpertUor  Cbssor  Nerva  TrajanM$  Amputtn, 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  was  bom  out  of 
Italy.  Nerva  died  in  January  98,  and  was  suo- 
coeded  by  Trajan,  who  was  tbm  at  Cologne.  His 
accession  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint tbe  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
man  adapted  to  command.  He  was  strung  and 
healthy,  of  a uajestio  appearance,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  frtigue.  Though  not  a man  of  letters, 
be  bad  good  sense,  a knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
a soond  jadgroent.  His  mode  of  living  was  very 
simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  be  shai^  all  the 
sufiRerings  and  privations  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom 
he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He  was  a friend 
to  justice,  and  he  had  a siiioere  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  Trajan  did  not  return  to 
Rome  for  some  months,  being  employed  in  settling 
the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  He 
entered  Rome  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
j Pompeia  Plotina.  This  lady  is  highly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger  for  her  modest  virtues,  and 
her  affection  to  Marcima,  tbe  sister  of  Trajan. 
Trajan  left  Rome  for  his  campaign  against  the 
Daci.  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Daci,  had  compelled 
Domitian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annual  pavment 
of  money;  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostilities. 
This  war  employed  Trajan  between  2 and  3 years; 
but  it  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Decebalus,  who 
sued  for  peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Trajan  assumed  the  name  of  Dacicus,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  (103).  In  the  following  year 
(104)  Trajan  commenced  his  second  Dacian  war 
gainst  Decebalus,  who,  it  is  said,  bad  broken  the 
treaty.  Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  life  (106).  In  the  course  of  this 
war  Trajan  built  (105)  a permanent  bridge  across 
the  Danube  at  a place  called  SmrMez,  The  piers 
were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormous  sise,  but  the 
arches  were  of  wood.  After  the  death  of  Decebalus 
Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince ; strong  forts  were  built  in  various  places, 
and  Roman  colonies  were  planted.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  column  at  Rome  odled  the 
Column  of  Trajan  was  erected  to  commemorate  his 
Dacian  victories.  On  his  return  Trajan  had  a 
triumph,  and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for 
128  days.  11,000  animals  were  slaughtered 
during  these  amusemeuts;  and  an  army  of  gla- 
diators, 10,000  men,  gratified  the  Romans  by 
killing  one  another.  — About  this  time  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  was  sul^ected  to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  tbe  governor  of  Syria ; and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  Trajan  constructed  a road 
across  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  built  magnificent 
bridges  across  the  streams.  Buildings,  probably 
mansiones,  were  constructed  by  the  side  of  this 
road.  In  1 1 4 Trajan  left  Rome  to  make  war  on 
the  Armenians  and  the  Parthians.  He  spent  tbe 
winter  of  114  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  invaded  the  Parthian  dominions.  Tho 
most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attended  his 
arms.  In  the  course  of  2 campaigns  ( 1 1 5—1 1 6), 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon. 
In  116  he  descended  the  Tigris  and  entered  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (the  Persian  Gulf).  While  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  Parthians  rose  against  the 
Romans,  but  were  again  subdued  by  the  generals 
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of  Trajan.  On  )ii«  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Trajan  but  it  had  reeorered^  and  waa  in  a flourUhing  state 
determined  to  give  the  Parthiana  a king,  and  at  the  time  of  Jaatinian,  who  repaired  ita  fortifica- 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Parthantaapates.  tiona.  In  the  middle  age«  it  waa  for  eome  time 
In  117  Trajan  fell  ill,  and  aa  hia  complaint  grew  the  ecat  of  a hagment  of  the  Greek  empire,  called 
worse  he  set  out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  reach  Selinua  the  empire  of  Trebiaond.  It  is  now  the  second 
in  Cilicia,  afterwards  called  Trajanopolis,  where  he  commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking  next 
died  in  August,  117«  after  a reigu  of  19  years,  6 after  Odessa.  ^ 

months  and  15  days.  HU  ashes  were  taken  to  Tr&ilffldnna  Zfaoiis  {Logo  di  Perugia)^  some* 
Rome  in  a golden  om,  carried  in  triumphal  pro*  times,  but  not  correctly,  written  Tbra^jrmSnna,  a 
cession,  and  deposited  under  the  column  which  lake  in  Etruria,  between  Clusium  and  Perusia, 
bears  hU  name.  He  left  no  children,  and  he  waa  memorable  for  the  victor}'  gained  by  Hannibal  over 
succeeded  by  Hadrian.  Trajan  constructed  several  the  Romans  under  Flaminiua,  b.  c.  *217. 
great  roads  in  the  empire ; he  built  libraries  at  Treba  (Trebanua : TVm),  a town  in  Latium, 
Rome,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ulpia  Biblioikecay  near  the  aourcet  of  the  Anio,  N.  £.  of  Anognia. 
is  often  mentioned ; and  a theatre  in  the  Campus  Treb&tlu  Testa.  [Tssra.] 

Martiua.  HU  great  work  was  the  Forum  Tni*  TribsIUos  PoUIo,  one  of  the  G Scripiores 

janum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the  forioe  flourished  under  Constantine,  and 

column  of  Trajan. — Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  lived  was  anterior  to  Vopiscut.  HU  name  U prefixed 
Sextus  Julius  FronUnoa,  C.  Cornelius  Tacitiu,  the  to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  2 Valeriani,  father 
Younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  less  note,  and  son ; 2.  The  Oallieni;  3.  The  Thirty  T^'rants ; 
Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Epictetus  survived  Tro-  4.  Claudius,  the  last-nam^  piece  being  addressed 
jan.  The  jurists  Juventius  Cclsua  and  Neratius  to  CoosUntine.  We  learn  from  Vopiscus  that  the 
Priscus  were  living  under  Trajan.  lives  written  by  Trebellius  Pollio  commenced  with 

Trig  Inns  Portus.  [Cbntum  Cbllab.]  Philippus  and  extended  down  to  Claudius.  Of 

Tngeetllfli  {Utreckt\  a town  of  the  Batavi  on  these,  all  aa  far  aa  the  Valeriani,  regarding  whom 
the  Rhine,  called  at  a later  time  Trttjechu  Rhemi^  but  a short  fragment  remains,  have  been  lost, 
or  Ad  Hittnum,  Ttebla  a small  river  in  Gallia  CUal* 

TimUei  or  TraUia  (of  TpaXAcU,  ^ TpdWtsi  pina,  falling  into  the  Po  near  Placentia.  It  it 
Tpa\Aioi^f,  TralliAnus : Ghiuzel^f/uary  Ru.,  near  memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hannibal  gained 
Aidin'),  a flourishing  commercial  city  of  Asia  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  218.  This  river  is  gene- 
Minor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia,  and  some-  rally  dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a rapid 
times  to  Caria.  It  stood  on  a quadrangular  height  stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  season  when  Has- 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  MessogU  (with  a citadel  on  a nibal  defeated  the  Romans, 
higher  point),  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Trebfinlos,  C.,  played  rather  a prominent  part 

Kudon,  a N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  from  in  the  lost  days  of  the  republic.  He  commenced 

which  the  city  was  distant  80  stadia  (8  geog.  public  life  as  a supporter  onbe  aristocratical  party, 
miles).  The  surrounding  country  was  extremely  and  in  his  quaestorthip  (b.  c GO)  be  attempted  to 
fertile  and  beautiful,  and  hence  the  city  was  at  prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  a plebeian 
first  called  Anthca  ('Ai'Gsia).  Under  the  Seleu-  family.  He  changed  sides  soon  afterwards,  and  in 
cidae  it  bore  the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Autiochia.  bis  tnbunate  of  the  plebs  (55)  be  was  the  instru- 
It  was  inhabited  by  a mixed  population  of  Greeks  ment  of  the  triumvirs  in  proposing  that  Pompey 
and  Carians.  There  was  a less  important  city  of  should  have  the  2 Spains,  Crossus  Syria,  and 
the  same  name  in  Phrygia,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  Caesar  the  Gauls  and  lllyricum  for  anotlier  period 
same.  of  5 years.  This  proposal  received  the  approbation 

Tranquillos,  Suatfinlni.  [Suxtonius.]  of  the  comitia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 

Tranaodllenfia  Mont,  a mountain  of  Maiirc-  Aex  Tr^Umia.  For  this  ser\icc  he  was  rewarded 
tania  Caesariensis,  between  Caetama  and  tbe  river  by  being  appointed  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul, 
Chinalaph.  where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 

TnpasopGUt  (Tpaxt^oimoAis),  a town  of  Asia  civil  war  in  49.  In  tbe  course  of  the  same  year 
Minor,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Cadmus,  on  the  con*  he  u'as  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the  command  of 
fines  of  Caria  and  Phn'gia.  .Its  site  is  uncertain,  the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  MoMiUa. 

TrapSttU  (Tparc^’oer  : Tpawt^ovyrios  and  In  48  Treboniut  was  city-praetor,  and  in  the  dis- 
-oveior).  1.  (Near  Marrria),  a city  of  Arcadia,  on  charge  of  his  duties  resisted  the  seditious  attempts 
the  Alpheui,  the  name  of  which  was  mythically  of  his  colleague  M.  Caelius  Rufus  to  obtain  by 
derive<l  from  the  Tpdwt{a,  or  altar,  on  which  Ly-  force  the  repeal  of  Caesar's  Inw  respecting  the  pay- 
cnon  was  said  to  have  ofl'ered  human  sacrifices  to  men!  of  debta  Towards  the  end  of  47,  Treboniut, 
Jove.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  Megalopolis,  as  pro-praetor,  succeeded  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Trapexus,  rather  than  be  trans-  the  government  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  expelled 
feired  to  the  new  city,  migrated  to  the  shores  of  from  the  province  by  a mutiny  of  the  soldiers  who 
the  Euxine,  and  their  city  fell  to  ruin.  "*2.  (Tarti-  espoused  the  Pompeian  party.  Caesar  raised  him 
rra5eri/ii,  or  7Vr5tjx>iKi),  a colony  of  Sinope,  to  the  consulship  in  October,  4.%  and  promised 
at  almost  the  extreme  K.  of  the  N.  shore  of  Asia  him  the  province  of  Asia.  In  return  for  all 
Minor.  After  Sinope  lost  her  independence,  Tni-  these  honours  and  favours,  Treboniut  w'os  one 
pexiis  belonged,  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  nnd  after-  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  conspiracy  to  assas- 
wnrds  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontui.  Under  the  sinate  Caesar,  and  after  tbe  murder  of  bis  pa- 
Romans,  it  was  made  a free  city,  probably  by  tron  (44)  he  went  os  proconsul  to  the  province 
Pompey,  and,  by  Trajan,  the  capital  of  Pontus  of  Asia.  In  the  following  year  (43)  Dolnbella, 
Cappadocius.  Hadrian  constructed  a new  harbour ; who  bad  received  from  Antonius  the  province  of 
and  the  city  became  a place  of  first-rate  comntcrciul  Syria,  surprised  the  town  of  Smyrna,  where 
importance.  It  was  also  strongly  fortified.  It  Trehnniiit  was  then  residing,  and  slew  him  in 
w'as  token  by  tlie  Gotiii  in  the  reigu  of  Valerian ; his  bed. 
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Trebftla  (Trebulaniu).  1.  (Tre^hia),  a toani 
in  Samnium  Vituatcd  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Co/xrzo.  8.  ICatusca,  a town  of  the 
Sabines  of  uncertain  iite.««>S.  Suffexia}  also  n town 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  uncertain  site. 

TrCrus  (.S<icco),  a riTer  in  Latium,  and  a tri- 
butary of  the  Liris. 

Tret  Tabeniae.  1.  A station  on  the  Via  Appta 
in  Latium,  between  Aricia  and  Forum  Appii.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey 
to  Rome.~2.  (BorpheHo\  a station  in  Gallia  Ciaal- 
pina,  on  the  road  biom  Placentia  to  Mediolanum. 

T^tum  {Tprrr6r : C.  Buffianni^  or  Ba$  Seba 
ifotts,  i.  c.  Serm  Capes)^  a great  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  W.  headland  of 
the  Sinus  Olcnchites  {Bay  of  Storak). 

Treyfrl  or  Trariri,  a powerful  people  in  Qallia 
Belgica,  who  w-ere  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans, 
and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all  Gaul.  The 
river  Mosella  flowed  through  their  territory,  which 
extended  W.-ward  from  toe  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Remi.  Their  chief  town  was  made  a Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  and  was  called  Augpcitta 
Treriroram  (TW^or  TVerrs).  It  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
later  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman 
cities  N.  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  Bel- 
gica Prima  ; and  after  the  division  of  the  Roman 
tvorid  by  Diocletian  (a.  n.  292)  into  4 districts,  it 
became  the  ri'sidence  of  the  CMsar,  who  had  the 
government  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Here 
dwelt  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent  em- 
perors. The  modem  city  still  contains  many  in- 
teresting Roman  remains.  They  belong,  however, 
to  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  in  the  best  style  of  art.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  remains  is  'the  Porta  Niipra  or 
Black  GatCy  a large  and  massive  building  in  on  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths,  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tine. The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle 
are  likewise  Roman.  At  the  village  of  Igel, 
about  C miles  from  Treves,  is  a beautiful  Roman 
Structure,  being  a 4-aided  obelisk,  more  than  70 
feet  high,  covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and 
bas-reliefs.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ing the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erected  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  set  up  by  2 brothers, 
named  Secundini  ; partly  as  a funer^  monument 
to  their  deceased  relatives,  partly  to  celebrate  their 
sister's  marriage,  which  is  represented  on  one  of 
the  bas-reliefs  by  the  figures  of  a man  and  woman 
joining  hands. 

Triarltia,  yaljfriai.  L L.,  quaestor  urbanus 
B.C.  81;  and  propraetor  in  Sardinia  77,  when  he 
repulsed  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 
after  his  unsuccessful , attempt  to  repeal  the  laws  of 
Sulla.  Trianus  served  under  Lucullus  as  one  of 
bis  legates  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  and  at 
first  gained  considerable  distinction  by  his  leal 
and  activity.  In  68  Triarhis  was  despatched  to 
the  assistance  of  Fabius,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Pontus,  while  Lucullus  invaded 
Armenia,  and  who  was  now  attacked  by  Mithri- 
dates  with  overwhelming  numbers.  Triarins  com- 
pelled Mithridates  to  assume  the  defensive,  and 
eariy  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  active 
operations  against  the  Pontic  king.  Anxious  to 
gain  the  victory  over  Mithridates  before  the  arrival 
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of  Lucullus,  Triarius  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked 
at  a disadvantage,  and  waa  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Zela.<— 8.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accused  M.  Aemilius  Scanrus,  in  54,  first  of  repe- 
tundae  and  next  of  ambitus.  Scaunis  was  defended 
on  both  occasions  by  Cicero.  * 8.  C.,  a friend  df 
Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogue  De  and  praises  his  oratory 

in  his  Brutms.  He  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at 
the  battle  of  Phanalia.  Triarius  perished  in  the 
civil  wart,  probably  in  Africa,  for  Cicero  speaks  in 
45  of  hit  death,  and  adds,  that  Triarius  had  left 
him  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

Triballi,  a powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a branch 
of  the  Getae  dwelling  along  the  Danube,  who  were 
defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c.  335,  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

IMboocl,  a German  people,  settled  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  M.  Vogetus  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratbury. 

TriboniinoJ,  a jurist,  commissioned  by  Juiti- 
nianus,  with  16  others,  to  compile  the  Digest  or 
Pandect.  For  details  see  Justi.niancs. 

TrieUa.  [Triocala.] 

Tricar&nOB  (Tpurdpoyo*' : Tpucapai^sor),  a for- 
tress in  Phliasia,  S.  £.  of  Phlius,  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

Trieusat,  Trieuii,  or  Trieaaaini,  a people  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  £.  of  the  Senones,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augnstobona,  afterwards  Tricassae 
{Troyes). 

TnMSt(ni,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbnnensis,  be- 
tween the  Carares  and  Vocontii,  inhabiting  a nar- 
row slip  of  country  between  the  Drome  and  the 
Is^e.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tricastino- 
rum,  or  simply  Augusta  (Aonste). 

Trioea,  subsequently  TricUa  (TpUini,  Tplxaba : 
Trikkala),  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethaeua,  N.  of 
the  Peneus.  Homer  represents  it  as  governed  by 
the  sons  of  Aesculapius  ; and  it  contained  in  later 
times  a celebrated  temple  of  this  god. 

Triohdidi  (Tptxwm  : Zygot  or  Vrakkori)^  a 
largo  lake  in  Aetolia,  E.  of  Stratos  and  N.  of  Mt 
Aracynthus. 

Triohfinlusi  (Tpixs^v4o»' : Tptxtsvt^Os),  a town 
in  Aetolia,  E.  of  lake  Trichonis. 

Triciptinus,  LacrStliu.  [Lucrktia  Gxxb.] 

Triedldni  (Tpur^Awrot : TpiKoXsfvttis)^  a town 
of  Arcadia,  a little  N.  of  Megalopolis,  of  which  a 
temple  of  Poseidon  alone  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias. 

Tricorii,  a Ligurian  poople  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  a branch  of  the  Sallyi,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Massilia  and  Aquae  Seztiae. 

Tricorj^tbus  {TpiK6pvOos : Tpucopdirtor),  a de- 
mut  in  Attica,  belonfpng  to  the  tribe  Aiantis, 
between  Marathon  and  Rhamnus. 

Triera&R  (TpiVpom : TrikJnri),  an  island  off 
the  coast,  of  Argolis  near  Hermione. 

Tridantum  (TVvm/,  in  Italian  Trenio)^  the 
capital  of  the  Tridentlni,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Rhaetia,  situoted  on  the  river  Atbesis  (Adige), 
and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading  to  Verona. 
Its  greatneu  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical council,  which  assembled  within  its  walls, 
A.  D.  1545. 

Triftrsa  or  TrUrii  (Tpi^gijr:  En/eh9\  a small 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripolis 
and  the  Prom.  Theoproiopon. 
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Trifmum,  » town  in  I^tiuni  of  uncertain  lite, 
between  Miotumae  and  Sinuessa. 

Trinaoria.  [Siciua.] 

Trineinatt  or  Trinainln  (Tpiee/Mis,  Tpi^tfuta.  i 
Tpiv*fi*6s)t  a demut  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tMbe  Cecropia,  on  Mt.  Pamea 

Xrinobant^  one  of  the  aioet  powerful  people 
of  Britain,  iuhabiting  the  modem  Emox.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Caetar't  inrntion  of  Britain,  and 
they  oifered  a ftNrmidable  resUtaace  to  the  in- 
Tadim;  force  aent  into  the  ialand  by  the  emperor 
Claudiut. 

Triocila  or  Trio&ln  (TpidKoAo,  TpticaXa : Tpi- 
mUuifoiy  Tricalinna : nr.  (Julata  Belioi»)t  a moun- 
tain fortreu  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  near  the  Cri- 
miaiue,  wni  in  the  Servile  War  the  head-quarters 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  re&idence  of  their  leader 
Tnrphon. 

iTrUpM  (Tpidns  or  son  of  Poseidon 

and  Canace,  a daughter  of  Aenlas,  or  of  Helios 
and  Rhodos,  and  the  father  of  Iphimedia  and  £rr- 
sichthoD.  lienee,  bis  son  Erysichthon  is  called 
Triopclus^  and  bis  granddaoghter  Mestra  or  Metra, 
the  daughter  of  Krysichthoa,  Triopcis,  Triopat 
expelled  the  Pelagians  fmm  the  Boiion  plain,  but 
was  himself  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria, 
where  he  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopion  pro- 
montory. His  son  Erysichthon  was  punished  by 
Demeter  with  insatialAe  hunger,  because  he  had 
violated  her  sacred  grore  ; bat  others  relate  the 
same  of  Triopas  himself. 

Trihpla  or  Tridplon,  an  early  name  of  Cnidus. 

Tridplum  (Tpuls-ior : C.  Krio\  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  forming 
the  S.W.  headland  of  Caria  and  of  Asia  Minor. 
Upon  it  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Trio- 
pius,  which  was  the  centre  of  union  for  the  states 
of  Doris.  Hence  it  was  also  called  the  Sacred 
Promontory  (axpwrfipiot/  itpbp). 

Mpb^Ua  (TptpvAla:  the  S.  por- 

tion of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpheus  and  the 
Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Its  chief 
town  was  Pylos. 

Tripodisetu  (Tpiwo9(trteot  : Tptroltowtor  nr. 
Dsruvwi  Ro.),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Megans, 
N.  W.  of  Megara. 

Trlp61ij  (TpiwoAiv : TpcwaXlrnt),  is  properly 
tha  name  of  a confederacy  emnpoeed  of  3 cities,  or 
a district  containing  3 cities,  but  it  is  also  applied 
to  single  cities  which  bad  some  such  relation  to 
others  as  to  make  the  name  appropriate.  L In 
Arcadia,  comprising  the  3 cities  of  Csdlia,  Dipoena, 
and  Nonacris : its  name  is  preserved  in  the  modem 
town  of  Tnp^i(xa.^2.  T.  Priagonia.  in  Thes- 
saly, comprising  the  3 towns  of  Akwtw,  DoUcfac, 
and  Pythium.«*3.  In  Rhodes,  comprtstng  the  3 
Dorian  cities,  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camtrus. 
[Rhoous.]  *4.  (£asl  a city  on  the 

Maeonder,  12  miles  W.  of  Hicra^is,  on.  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  assign^  by  diffsient  authorities. » 3.  (7Vrv- 
hoi*)t  a fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name  (71rfY6ofi  Sn\  90  stadia  E.  of 
the  Prom.  Zephyrium  (C  JSr/r^).-^6*  (TripoUj 
TaraSmims),  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  consisted  of 
8 distinct  cities,  1 stadium  (600  feet)  apart,  each 
having  its  own  walls,  but  all  united  in  a common 
coBstitution,  having  one  place  of  assembly,  and 
forming  in  reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of 
Tyre,  Sidou,  and  Aiadus  respectively.  Tripoiis 
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stood  about  30  miles  3.  of  Andos,  and  about  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Byblus,  on  a bold  headland, 
formed  by  a spur  of  M.  Lebanon.  It  bad  a fioe 
harbour,  and  a Oourishing  commerce.  It  is  now  a 
city  of  about  13,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  pachalicki  of  Syria,  that  of  Tr^»cli. 
»7.  The  district  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  2 Syrtes,  comprising  the  3 cities  of 
Sobrata  (or  Abrotoaum),  Oesu  and  Leptis  Magna, 
and  also  called  TripoUtana  Regio.  [Syrtica.] 
Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  r^ener  of 
Tripoli^  the  W.  part  of  which  answers  to  it,  and 
in  that  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  probably  the  ancient 
Oea. 

Tr^Mlit&ZLR  Regio.  [Strtica  : Tripolis, 

No.  7.] 

TiiptdlimiiB  (TpnrrdAsporX  sod  of  Celeus,  king 
of  Eleosis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia.  Others  de- 
scribe him  as  son  of  king  Elrusis  by  Cothonea,  or 
of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Trocbilus  by  an  Elea- 
sinian  woman.  Triptolemas  was  the  favourite  of 
Demeter,  and  the  inventor  of  the  plongh  and  agri- 
culture;,  and  of  civilisation,  ivhich  is  the  result  of  it. 
He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Kleusinian  mysterioa. 
According  to  the  common  legend  he  hospitably 
received  Demeter  at  Eleosis,  when  she  was  w«ii- 
dering  in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess, 
in  return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  im- 
mortal, and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  his  mortal  parts  ; but  Metanira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed  by 
the  dames.  As  a compensation  for  this  bereave- 
ment, the  goddess  gave  to  Triptedemus  a chariot 
with  wringed  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheat.  In  this 
chariot  Triptolemos  rode  over  the  earth,  mslring 
man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  ngriculturs. 
On  his  return  to  Attka,  Oleus  endeavoured  to 
I kill  him,  but  by  the  command  of  Demeter  he  was 
I obliged  to  give  up  his  country  to  Triptolemus,  who 
now  established  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  instt- 
I tuted  the  Thesmophoria.  Triptolemus  is  repre- 
sented in  worics  of  art  as  a youthfiil  hero,  some- 
times with  the  pfftasus,  on  n chariot  drawn  by 
dragons,  and  holdup  in  his  band  a sceptre  and 
com  ears. 

TritRoa  (Tptraia : Tptroiedi).  L A town  of 
Pbocis,  N.  \V.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank  of  tfaa 
Ophiasus  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris.»9.  Odo 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  120  stadia  E.  of  Pbasoa 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augustus  made 
it  dependent  upon  Patime. 

or  MtfigleMR  (Tprrd  or  Tpirp^eeew 
and  Tptroysr^s),  a surname  of  Athena,  which  U 
explained  in  difierfnt  ways.  Some  derive  it  from 
lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  near  w hich  she  is  said  to 
have  been  bom ; others  from  the  stream  Triton 
near  Alalcomenae  in  Boeotia,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, and  where  according  to  some  statemeata 
she  w*as  also  bom ; the  grammarians,  lastly,  derive 
the  name  from  rpiTcf,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Athamanians,  is  mid  to  signify  ^bead,'*  so  that  It 
would  be  the  godde«  bom  out  of  the  head  of  her 
fether. 

Trlt6&  (Tpfrwr),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ampht- 
trite  (or  Olaeno),  who  dwelt  with  his  fether  and 
mother  in  a golden  palace  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ssa,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  Aegae.  Later 
writers  describe  him  as  riding  over  the  see  <m 
horses  or  other  sea-monsters.  Sometimes  we  find 
mention  of  Tritons  in  the  plural.  Their  appear- 
ance is  differently  describe  ; though  they  are 
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alwtjv  conceived  as  having  the  human  figure  in 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  that  of  a fish 
in  the  lower  part.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
Tritons  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  works  of  art  is  a 
trumpet  made  oat  of  a shell  (ooMcAa),  which  the 
Tritons  blow  at  the  command  of  Poseidon,  to 
soothe  the  restless  u*ave8  of  the  sea. 

Triton  FI.,  Tritonis,  or  TritonItiB  Palm  (Tp^ 
Twr,  Tpiruvls^  Tp<TWKiT(s),a  river  and  lake  on  the 
^lediterraneau  coast  of  Lil:^  which  are  men- 
tioned in  several  old  Greek  legends,  especially  in 
the  m3’thology  of  Athena,  whom  one  account  repre- 
sented as  Iwm  on  the  lake  Tritonis,  and  as  the 
daughter  of  the  oruph  of  the  same  nsnie,  and  of 
P’^idon  : hence  her  stimame  of  Tptroyiy^ta. 
When  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  geo- 
graphicnlly  with  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  they 
identified  the  gulf  afterwards  called  the  tieaser 
SyBTis  >%’ith  the  lake  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be 
the  notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of 
Jason  (iv.  178,  179).  A more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a great  kke  bejoDd  the  | 
inmost  recess  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  to  which  the 
name  Tritonis  was  then  appHed.  This  lake  had 
an  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  its  a river  flowing 
into  it,  and  accordingly  the  geographers  represented 
the  river  Triton  as  rising  in  a mountain,  called 
Zuchabari,  and  forming  the  lake  Triiouis  on  its  , 
course  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell  The 
kke  is  nndoubtedly  the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  S. 
of  Tluaw,  called  Ki-Sibic^  •*  but  as  this  lake  has 
no  Iniger  an  opeaing  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
coast  is  much  altered  by  the  inruns  of  the  sands 
of  the  5aiora,  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  the 
river : some  sup^iese  that  it  is  represented  b}'  the 
Wady^UKhab§,  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
gave  altogether  a different  locality  to  the  legend, 
and  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river  usually 
called  LariioN,  in  Cyrenaica;  and  Apollonius 
Rhodins  even  transfers  the  name  to  the  Nile. 

Trifvicus  (TWetco),  a small  town  in  Samnium, 
situated  among  the  mountains  separating  Samuium 
from  Apulia. 

Ttoas  (if  Tpamr,  sc.  the  fern,  of  the  adj. 
Tpw\  Tpwad«dr:  Ckia),  the  territory  of  Ilium  or 
Troy,  formed  the  N.  W.  part  of  Myiia.  It  uus 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegean  sea,  from  Pr. 
1/ectum  to  Pr.  Sigeum  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont ; on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Hellespont,  ss 
fiu*  as  the  river  Rhodius,  below  Abydus ; on  the 
K.  E.  and  E.  by  tbe  mountains  which  border  the 
valley  of  the  Rhodius,  and  extend  from  its  sources 
S.-wards  to  the  main  ridge  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  N.  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Adramyttium 
along  the  S.  foot  of  Ida ; but  on  the  N.  E.  and  £. 
the  boundary  is  somettiues  extended  so  far  ss  to 
include  tbe  whole  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  part 
of  the  Propontis,  and  the  country  as  far  as  tbe 
river  Gianieua,  thus  embracing  the  district  of 
Bardania,  and  somewhat  more.  Strabo  extends 
the  boundary  still  further  E.,  to  the  river  Aoiepus, 
and  also  S.  to  the  Caicos ; but  this  clearly  results 
from  bis  including  in  the  territmT  of  Troy  that  of 
her  neighbouring  alliea  The  Trond  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  M. 
Ida  and  its  branches:  the  hugeet  plain  is  tliat  in 
which  Troy  stood.  The  chief  rivers  were  the 
Satnojs  on  the  S.,  the  RuoDiua  on  the  N.,  and 
the  Scamander  and  Simois  in  the  centre.  These 
2 rivers,  so  renowned  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan 
War,  flow  from  2 differenf  points  in  the  chain  of 
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M.  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through 
which  the  united  stream  flows  N.W.  and  falls  into 
ihe  Hellespont  £.  of  tbe  promontory  of  S^mm. 
The  Scamander,  ako  called  Xaiithus,  is  usually 
identified  with  the  MentUrrh-Chai^KuA  the  Simois 
arith  the  GuwAnk;  but  this  subject  presents  difi- 
culties  w'hkh  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article.  The  precise  locality  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  or,  according  to  its  genuine  Greek 
name.  Ilium,  is  also  tbe  subject  still  of  much  dis- 
pute. First,  there  is  the  question,  whether  the 
Ilium  of  Homer  had  any  real  existence;  next, 
whether  the  Hina  Votus  of  the  historical  peried, 
which  was  visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  on  the  same  site  as  tbe  city  of 
Priam.  Tbe  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  places  the  original  city  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain,  on  a modersto  elevation  at  the 
foot  of  H.  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Peigiam, 
nipTs^ia),  cii  a loftier  height,  almost  separated 
from  tbe  dty  by  a ravine,  and  nearfy  surrounded 
by  the  Scamander.  This  city  seems  never  to  have 
been  restored  after  iu  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
Tbe  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a new 
city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  believed,  of  the 
old  one,  but  really  much  lower  down  tbe  pkin ; 
and  this  city  is  tbe  Trfija  or  Bitun  Vetui  of  most 
of  the  ancient  writers.  After  tbe  time  of  Alex- 
ander, this  city  dcclinedi  and  a new  one  was  built 
still  further  down  the  plain,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Simois  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Helles- 
pont, and  this  was  called  lUam  Notuhl  Under 
the  Romans,  this  city  was  honoured  with  varioas 
immunities,  as  the  only  existing  representative  of 
the  ancient  Ilium.  Its  substantial  importance, 
however,  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Albx- 
ANDaiA  TROAO.-~For  tile  gener^  political  histsty 
of  the  Troad,  see  Mvsia.  The  Teucriana,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a period  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity, were  a Thracian  people.  Settling  iti  the 
plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Ilium,  which  became  tbe  head  of  an  extensive 
confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  K.VW  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Thrace, 
and  w*ith  allies  in  Asia  Minor  even  ae  kr  as 
Lycio,  and  evidently  much  in  advance  of  the 
Gmks  in  dvUisation.  Tbe  mythical  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  it  briefly  as  follows. 
Teucer,  tbe  first  king  in  the  Troad,  bad  a daugh- 
ter, who  married  Dianas,  the  chieftain  of  the 
country  N.  £.  of  the  Troad.  [Dardanu.]  Dar- 
danuB  bad  2 sons,  Hus  and  Erichthonius ; and  the 
latter  w’os  the  father  of  Tros,  from  whom  tbe 
country  and  people  derived  the  names  of  Troas 
and  Troes.  Tros  was  the  father  of  Has,  who 
founded  the  dty.  which  was  calh>d  after  him 
IITnw,  and  also,  after  his  father,  Tr^a.  The  next 
king  was  Laomedon,  and  after  him  Priam. 
[pRiAMUs.]  In  his  roign  the  city  was  token  and 
destroyed  by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a 10 
,years*  siege.  [Helxka,  Ai*rxakurr,  Aoa- 
MRSINOX,  ACHULRi,  HrcTOR,  AjaX.  UlYSSRS, 
Nboptolkmur,  AbnraA,  &c.  and  Humerus.] 
To  discuss  the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is 
not  the  province  of  this  work : it  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  in  it  evklcnce  of  a great  conflict,  at 
a very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  rising 
power  of  the  Achoeans  in  Greece,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorioas ; but  their  victory  was  fruit- 
less, in  consequence  of  their  comparatively  low 
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ciriliiAtion,  and  etpeciaUy  of  their  want  of  mari* 
time  power.  The  chronologen  auigned  different 
datee  for  the  capture  of  Troy : the  calculation 
moet  generally  accepted  placed  it  in  n.  c.  1184. 
Thia  date  should  be  carefully  remembered,  aa  it 
forme  the  etarting  point  of  Tarioue  computationa ; 
but  it  should  also  be  bomo>in  mind  that  the  date 
is  of  no  historical  auOuniiif.  (There  is  not  space 
to  explain  this  matter  here.)  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Troad  presents  an  entire  blank,  till 
we  come  to  the  period  of  the  great  Aeolic  mi- 
gration, when  it  merges  in  that  of  Abolis  and 
Mysia.  — In  writers  of  the  Roman  period,  the 
name  Troas  b often  used  by  itself  for  the  city  of 
Alexandria  Troab. 

Troemi  or  -ii.  [Galatia.] 

[Troas.] 

Troexin  more  rarely  Tpoiftni : Tpo*. 

(ijrtoT : Ditamaia),  the  capital  of  Troesinia 
(Tpo(Cijrfa),  a district  in  the  S.E.  of  Argolis  on 
the  Saronic  gulf^  and  opposite  the  island  of  Aegino. 
The  town  was  situated  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  coast,  on  which  it  poosetsed  a harbour  called 
PSgdii  (T1<47wr),  opposite  the  island  of  C^laoria. 
Troesen  was  a very  ancient  city,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Poseidonia,  on  account 
of  its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  reoeived  the  name 
of  Troesen  from  Troesen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  pl^ 
where  Pittheos,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  was 
born.  Troesen  was  for  a long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argos  ; but  in  the  historical 
period  it  appears  as  an  independent  state.  It  was 
a city  of  some  importance,  for  we  read  that  the 
Troezenians  sent  5 ships  of  war  to  Salarois  and 
1000  heavy-armed  men  to  Plataea.  When  the 
Persians  entered  Attica  the  Troesenians  distin- 
gubhed  themselves  by  the  kindneu  with  which 
they  received  the  Athenians,  who  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  city. 

Troglllas,  3 small  islands,  named  Piilon,  Ar- 
gennon,  and  Sandalion,  lying  off  the  promontory  of 
TroKilium.  [Mycalb.] 

Trogltis  Laeus.  [Pisidia.]> 

TroglodjHM  (TparyAo3dToi,  i.  e.  dw^ert  ui 
cates),  the  name  appli^  by  the  Greek  geographers 
to  various  uncivilbed  people,  who  bad  no  abodes  but 
caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sen,  along  the  shores  of  Upper  li^pt 
and  Aethiopia.  The  whole  of  this  coast  was  called 
TroglodyiTce  (TpseyXoduriif^).  There  were  also 
Troglodytae  in  Moesia,on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Trogiis,  Fompeiiu.  [Justinus.] 

TroUIam.  [Trossulum.]  i 

TrdUus  (Tpft^or),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, , 
or  according  to  others  too  of  Apollo.  He  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Achilles. 

Trdja  (Tpola,  Ion.  Tpofn,  Ep.  Tpoto:  Tps^r,  ; 
Tpqpdf,  Ep.  and  Ion.  TpsAor,  fcm.  Tpesdr  &c. : | 
TrAs,  TrOi'us,  Trujinus,  fcm.  TrOas,  pi.  TrOftdes 
and  TrOT&des),  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country.  [Troas.] 
Tropbdnlni  (Tpo^viot),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  Orchmnenus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes.  He 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  the 
treasury  of  king  Ilyrieus  in  Boeotia.  For  details 
ace  Agamkobh.  Trophnnius  after  his  death  was 
worshipped  as  a hero,  and  had  a celebrated  oracle 
in  a cave  near  Lebadea  in  Boeotia.  (See  Dkl.  of 
Amtiq.^  art,  GtocWnm.) 
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TrSa  (Tp«^),  son  of  Erichthonius  and  Ast^oehe, 
and  grandson  of  Dardanus.  He  waa  mamed  to 
Callirrhoe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  lias, 
Assaracui,  and  Ganymedot,  and  was  king  of 
Phrygia.  The  country  and  people  of  Troy  derived 
their  name  from  him.  He  gave  up  hb  son  Gany- 
medes  to  Zeus  for  a present  of  horses.  [Ganv- 
mbdrs.] 

TrossfUum  (Trossulsnos : TVono),  a town  in 
Etruria,  9 miles  from  VoUinit,  which  b said  to 
have  been  taken  by  some  Roman  equites  without 
the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ; whence  the  Roman  equites 
obtained  the  name  of  Troasuli.  Some  writera 
identify  thU  town  with  Troilium,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  293 ; but  they  appear  to 
have  been  different  places. 

TrdtiBum  (^pdmkov  : TVooIsflb),  a town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Leontini. 

Troantum,  a town  of  Picenum  on  the  river 
Truentus  or  Tnientinus  (TVoafe). 

Trutulensis  Portus,  a harbour  on  the  N.  £. 
coast  of  Britain  near  the  aestuary  Taos  (Tay), 
but  of  which  the  exact  site  b unknown. 

Trypltidddras  (Tpu^id3srpor),  a Greek  gram- 
marian and  poet,  was  a native  of  Egypt ; bat 
nothing  is  known  of  hb  personal  hbtory.  He  u 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Of  hb  grammatical  labours  we 
have  no  record  ; but  one  of  his  poems  1ms  come 
down  to  us,  entitled  *lXlov  dAssuir,  the  Capimrt  of 
//iam,  consbting  of  691  lines.  From  the  small 
dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  but  a sketch. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Nonhmore,  Cambridge 
1791,  London  1804;  by  Schkfer,  Leipxig  1808; 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipzig  1819. 

Trjfphte  (Tpi^a).  L DiodStus,  a usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius II.  Nkator.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Balaa  in  b.  c.  146,  Tryphon  first  set  ap 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  BaUs,  as  a pretender 
against  Demetrius ; but  in  I42  he  murdered 
^tiocbui  and  reigned  os  king  himself.  Tryphoa 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  139,  after  a 
reign  of  3 years.*— >2.  Sali^ui,  one  of  the  leaden 
of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily,  was  supposed  to 
have  a knowledge  of  divination,  for  which  reason 
be  was  elected  king  by  the  slaves  in  103.  He  dis- 
played considerable  abilities,  and  in  a short  time 
collected  an  army  of  *20,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
with  which  he  defroted  the  propraetor  P.  Licinios 
Nerva.  After  this  victory  Salvias  amumed  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  sunuuue  of  Tryphon, 
probably  because  it  had  been  borne  by  Diodotus, 
the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  He  chose  the 
strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the  seat  of  hb  new 
kingdom.  Tryphon  was  defeated  by  L.  Lucullos 
in  102,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Triocala. 
But  Lucullut  failed  in  taking  the  place,  and 
returned  to  Rome  without  effecting  any  thing 
more.  Lucullut  was  succeeded  by  C.  Servilius  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Tiy’phon,  about  tbe  same  time, 
the  kingdom  devolved  upon  Athenion,  who  was 
not  subdued  till  lUl. 

Tryphonlnna,  ClaudliiB,  a Homan  jurist,  wrote 
under  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Sev'crus  and  Ca- 
racnlla. 

Tabantaa,  a people  of  Germany,  allies  of  the 
Clierusci,  originally  dwelt  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ysscl  ; in  the  time  of  Gennaniens  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Lippe,  between  Paderbom,  Hamm, 
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and  the  Annsberj^r  Wald  ; and  at  a etiU  later 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ThUringer  Wald 
between  the  FiUda  and  the  Werra.  Subeequently 
they  are  mentioned  aa  a part  of  the  great  league 
of  the  Franci. 

Tnbdro,  Aallos.  L eon*in«law  of  L.  Ae> 
milios  Paulua,  eerved  under  the  latter  in  hie 
war  against  Pereeoe,  king  of  Macedonia.  This  ; 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  so  poor  i 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  ailrer  plate,  till 
his  father«in-law  gave  him  5 pounds  of  plate 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 
**•3.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a pupil  of 
PanaeUus,  and  is  called  the  ^toic.  He  bad  a 
repuution  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge.  He 
was  praetor  in  123,  and  consol  suffectos  in  118. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Oracchns,  os  well  as 
of  C.Ciracchus,  and  delivered  some  speeches  against 
the  latter,  123.  Tnbero  is  one  of  the  spMkers 
in  Cicero's  dialogue  </e  B^ubUca.  The  passages 
in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  is  cited  do  not  refer 
to  this  Tubero,  but  to  No.  4.^8.  L.,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a relation  and  a school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  had  served  with  him  in  the 
Manic  war,  and  had  afterwards  served  under  his 
brother  Quintus  as  legale  in  Asia.  On  the  break- 
ing  out  of  tile  civil  war,  Tnbero,  who  had  espoused 
the  Pompeian  party,  received  from  the  senate 
the  province  of  Africa ; but  as  Atius  Varus  and 
Q.  Ligarius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him, 
he  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with 
his  son  Quintas  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a history, 
and  the  philosopher  Aenesidemus  dedicated  to  him 
his  w^k  on  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrtion. 
•■■4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  46  be  made  a 
speech  before  C.  Julius  Caesar  against  Q.  Ligarius, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a speech  which  is 
extant  {Bro  Q.  Lipario),  Tubero  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a jurisL  He  hmi  a great 
knowledge  both  of  Jus  Publicum  and  Privatum, 
and  he  wrote  several  works  on  both  these  divisions 
of  law.  He  married  a daughter  of  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  and  the  daughter  of  Tubero  was  the  mother 
of  the  jurist  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  Like  bi^  father, 
Q.  Tubero  wrote  a history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who 
is  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  is  this  Tubero  ; but 
there  is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tooea,  Flotfni,  a friend  of  Horace  and  VirgiU 
The  latter  poet  left  Tuoca  one  of  his  heirs,  and  be- 
queathed his  unfinished  writings  to  him  and  Varius, 
who  afterwards  published  the  Aeneid  by  order  of  i 
Augustus.  ' 

^der  (Tuders,  -tis : TWO*  ^ ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  a hill  near  the  Tiber,  and  on 
the  road  from  Mevania  to  Rome.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a Roman  colony.  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient 
town. 

Tfidlt&nos,  Semprfinloj.  L K.,  consul  n.  c. 
240,  and  censor  230.^3.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216,  and  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  In  214  he  was  curule  aedile  ; in  213  praetor, 
with  Ariminum  as  his  province,  and  was  continued 
in  the  command  for  the  two  following  years  (212, 
211).  He  was  censor  in  209  with  M.  Cornelius 
Cethegus,  althoDgh  neither  be  nor  his  colleague 
had  yet  held  the  consulship.  In  205  be  was  sent 
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into  Greece  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  Philip,  with  whom  however  he 
concluded  a treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Taditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received 
Druttii  as  his  province.  He  was  at  first  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  general. » 
8.  C.,  plebeian  aedile  198,  and  praetor  197,  when 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  his  province.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  a wound  which  he  had 
received  in  the  battle. » 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  193  i praetor  189,  when  he  obtained  Sicily 
as  his  province  ; and  consul  1 65.  In  his  consul- 
ship he  carried  on  war  in  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  Apnani,  while  his  colleague  was  equally  suc- 
cessful against  the  Ingauni.  Ha  was  carried  off 
by  the  great  pestilence  which  devastated  Rome  in 
1 7 4. « 8.  C.,  praetor  132,  and  consul  129.  In  his 
consulship  he  carried  on  war  against  the  lapydes  in 
lllyricum,  over  whom  he  gained  a victory  chiefly 
through  ^e  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  Tuditanns  was  an  orator  and  an  historian, 
and  in  both  obtained  considerable  distinction. 

TtUeia,  a river  on  the  R coast  of  Spain  near 
Torraco. 

Tnlingi,  a people  of  Gaul  of  no  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Kan- 
raci  and  the  Helvetii. 

TnlUa,  the  name  of  the  2 daughters  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  6th  king  of  Rome.  [Tullius.] 

Tidlia,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive  Tnl- 
1181a,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and  Terentia, 
and  was  probably  bom  B.C.  79  or  78.  She  was  be- 
trothed in  67  to  C.  Calporaios  Piso  Fnigi,  whom 
she  married  in  63  during  the  consulship  of  her 
father.  During  Cicero's  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  first  husba^.  She  was  married  again  in  56 
to  Forius  Crassipes,  a young  man  of  rank  and  large 
property ; but  she  did  not  live  with  him  long, 
though  the  time  and  the  reason  of  her  divorce  are 
alike  unknown.  In  50  she  was  married  to  her  3rd 
husband,  P.  Comdius  Dolabello,  who  was  a tho- 
rough profligate.  The  marriage  took  place  during 
Cicero's  absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  wu  not  a happy  one.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband 
and  the  father  of  Tullia  espoused  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolahella  fought  for  Caesar,  and  Cicero 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  the  19th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a 7 months'  child,  which  died 
soon  afterwards.  After  the  battle  of  Pbaraalia, 
Dolabeila  returned  to  Home  ; but  he  continued  to 
lead  a dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and  at  length 
(46)  a divorce  took  place  by  mutu^  consent  At 
the  beginning  of  45  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a son. 
As  toon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  a journey,  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Tusculnm,  but  she  died  there  in  February. 
Her  loss  was  a severe  blow  to  Cicero.  Among  the 
many  consolatory  letters  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  celebrated 
jurist  Serv.  Sulptdus  {ad  Fam,  iv.  5).  To  dissi- 
pate his  grief,  Cicero  drew  up  a treatise  on  Con- 
solation. 

TnllTa  Oeni,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
I trician  Tullii  were  one  of  the  Alban  houses,  which 
, were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus 
j Hostilius.  The  patrician  branch  of  Uie  gens  ap- 
! pears  to  have  become  extinct  at  an  early  period ; 
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for  aftei  the  earty  tiraeo  of  the  republic  no  one  of 
the  name  occurs  for  tome  centurice,  and  the  Tullii 
of  a later  age  are  not  only  plebeian*,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  their  bearing  the  tame  name,  cannot 
be  regarded  at  haring  any  connection  with  the 
ancient  gene.  The  firtt  plebeian  TulHut  who  tom 
to  the  honoura  of  the  ttate  was  M.  Tulliut  l>ecula, 
consul  B.  c.  81,  and  the  next  wot  the  cekbrmted 
entor  M.  Tnlliut  Cicero.  [Cicano.] 

ToUUnam.  [Roma,  p.  654,  b.] 

TolUua.  Senrittf,  the  6th  king  o(  Rome.  The 
account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Serrios  Tol- 
lina  it  full  of  mnrrels,  and  cannot  be  regarded  at 
pomcating  any  title  to  a real  historical  narrative. 
Hit  mother,  Ocrisia,  uat  one  of  the  captives  taken 
at  Comiculum,  and  became  a female  slave  of  Taaa> 
quil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinios  Prisnu.  He  was  bom 
in  the  king's  palace,  and  notwithstanding  his  ser> 
vfle  origin  was  brought  up  ns  the  king's  son,  since 
Taoaquil  by  her  powers  divination  had  foreseen 
the  greatoese  of  the  child ; and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidence  in  him,  that  be  gave  him  hie 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrusted  hhn  with  the 
exercise  of  the  government.  His  rule  was  mild 
and  beneficent ; and  so  popular  did  he  become, 
that  the  tons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which  they 
claimed  as  their  inheritance,  procured  the  assas- 
sination  of  Tarquinius  [TARQUiiritra].  They  did 
not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their  crime,  for 
Tanaquii,  pretending  that  the  king's  sronnd  was 
not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tarquinius  would 
recover  in  a few  days,  and  timt  be  bad  commanded 
Servins  meantime  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office.  Senrios  forthwith  began  to  act  as 
king,  greatly  to  the  eatisbetion  of  the  people  ;*  and 
when  the  death  of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  he  was  already  in  firm  poseessioa  of 
the  royal  power.  The  reign  of  Serrios  is  almost 
as  banen  of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Numa. 
The  only  war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  i^^ainst 
Veil,  which  was  brought  to  a speedy  conclusion. 
The  groat  deeds  of  S^ius  were  dee^  of  pence  ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  ae  the  Mthor  of 
all  their  dvil  rights  and  iiistituriona,  just  as  Numa 
was  of  their  religiorus  rites  and  ordhiaaoee.  Three  ! 
important  events  are  amign^  to  Serrios  by  unW  ' 
versal  tradition.  First,  he  gave  a new  eonstitation  j 
to  the  Roman  state.  The  two  main  objecte  of  this  ' 
emutitution  w«re  to  give  the  ptebe  political  inde* 
peodence,  and  to  aeeign  to  property  that  infiuence 
in  the  state  which  had  previously  belonged  to  birth 
cadusiTely.  In  order  to  carry  hie  purpose  into 
effect,  Serrius  made  a two  fold  division  of  the 
Kotnan  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  ether  ac* 
cording  to  proper^.  For  details,  see  Xbd. 
art.  Cbss^.  Secondly,  be  extended  tbe  pemoe- 
linm,  or  kalbwed  boundary  of  the  d^,  and  com> 
pleted  the  city  by  incorpon^g  with  it  the  Qnirinal, 
Viminal. and  Eequiliae  hills.  [Roma.]  ThinHy.be 
established  au  important  albance  wHh  tbe  Latins, 
by  which  Rome  and  tbe  citiee  of  Latima  became 
tbo  mbmbere  of  oae  great  learo.  By  bis  new 
cooetitution  Serviue  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  !>.  Tarquinius  to  | 
deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  hie  throne.  His 
death  was  the  rahjeet  ef  a legend,  which  mn  as  j 
follows.  Serrius,  soon  after  his  tucceooion,  gave 
kis  2 daoghters  in  marriage  to  the  2 oons  of  Tar> 
q^nis  Priscus.  L.  Tarquinius  tbo  older  was  mar> 
nod  to  a quiet  and  gentle  wife;  Axuus,  tbe  younger. 
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toan  aspiring  and  ambitious  woman.  The  character 
of  the  two  bmihert  was  the  vetr  oppcaite  of  tbe 
wives  who  hod  fallen  to  their  lot ; for  Lucioe  was 
proud  and  haughty,  but  Aruns  unombitioiis  and 
quiet.  The  wife  of'Aruns,  fearing  that  her  hue* 
band  would  tamely  resign  the  sovereignty  to  his 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  destroy  both  her  fiuher 
and  her  husband.  She  persuad^  Lucias  to  mar> 
der  his  wife,  aod  she  murdered  her  own  husband  ; 
and  the  survivors  straightway  married.  Tuliia 
now  urged  her  hnsbond  to  murder  her  fiuher ; and 
it  was  said  that  their  design  was  hastened  by  the 
: belief  that  Serviue  entertained  the  thought  of  lay* 
ing  down  his  kingly  power,  and  establiibing  the 
consular  fonn  of  government.  Tbe  patriciane  were 
equally  alanned  at  this  eeheme.  Their  mutonl 
hatred  and  fears  united  them  closely  together ; 
and  when  tbe  eeiHpiracr  was  ripe,  Tarquiniut 
entered  the  forum  arra}*cd  in  the  kingly  robes, 
seated  kimself  in  tbe  royal  chair  in  ^ eenate- 
houee,  and  ord^ed  the  eenotors  to  be  summoned 
to  him  as  their  king.  At  the  first  newt  of  the 
commotion,  Servins  hoatened  to  tbe  aenate-bonae, 
and,  etsoiding  at  the  door*way,  ordeecd  Tarquinim 
to  come  down  from  the  tiirone.  Tarquinius  spmag 
forward,  soiled  the  old  ‘man,  and  filing  him  doam 
the  stone  steps.  Covered  with  bloo^  the  kis^ 
was  hastening  heme;  but,  before  he  readied  it,  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tarquinius,  and 
murdned.  Tuliia  drove  to  the  senate-house,  and 
greeted  her  husband  as  king ; but  her  transports  of 
joy  struck  even  him  with  horror.  He  bode  her  go 
heme;  eotd  as  she  was  returning,  her  charioteer 
palled  up,  and  pointed  out  the  corpse  of  her  father 
lying  in  his  bfo^  acrou  the  road.  She  commanded 
him  to  drive  on ; the  blood  of  her  father  iqnrtMd 
over  tbe  carriage  and  on  her  dress ; and  from  thstt 
day  forward  tho  street  bore  the  name  of  the  riewe 
SotUratm,  er  Wicked  Street.  The  body  lay  on- 
huried,  for  Tarquinius  aaid  eeoffingly,  **  Roinaliie 
teo  went  wkhout  barial and  this  impious  mo^ery 
ie  eaid  to  have  given  rise  to  hh  eoniame  of  Su- 
perbna  Serrius  k^  reigned  44  Team  Hiamemmw 
was  long  eherished  by  tho  plebeians. 

TnUSua  lira.  [Tiro.] 

TnUnm  (7W),  the  capital  of  the  Leoci,  a 
people  in  the  S.  & of  Gallia  Bdgica  between  the 
Mstrona  and  Meerila. 

Tnllut  HeatiHiii,  3rd  king  of  Rome,  is  said  to 
hare  been  tbe  grandson  of  Heatos  Hostibos,  who 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Sabinee  in  the  reign  of 
Remnlus.  His  legend  lan  as  follows:  — TuUos 
Heetilius  departed  frnm  the  peae^ul  ways  of 
Numa,  aod  aspired  to  tbe  aurtial  renown  Ro- 
mulus. He  made  Alba  acknowledge  Rome'O  su- 
premacy in  tbe  war  wherein  tbe  3 Roman  brothers, 
the  Horatii,  fought  with  the  3 Alban  broiben,  the 
Curiatii,  at  tbe  Foeaa  ClaiKa.  Next  be  wvred 
with  Fideaae  and  with  Veil,  and  being  stiaitly 
pieeeed  by  their  joint  boeta,  he  vowed  templet  to 
Pallor  and  Pavor-~  Paleness  and  Panic.  And  after 
the  fight  was  won,  he  tore  asonder  with  chariots 
Mettius  Fufetios,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba,  be- 
cause be  had  deeired  to  betn^  Rome ; and  he 
utterly  destroyed  Alba,  eparing  only  the  templet  of 
the  g^i,  and  briaging  the  Alban  people  to  Rome, 
where  be  gave  them  the  Caelian  hill  to  dwell  on. 
Then  he  turned  himself  to  war  with  the  Sabiaea; 
and  being  again  etraitened  in  fight  in  a wood 
called  the  Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a yearly  festi- 
val to  Saturn  and  Ope,  and  to  dosblo  the  number 
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of  the  Salii,  or  priest*  of  Mainers.  And  irhenf  by 
tbeir  help,  he  hod  vanquished  the  Sabines,  he  per- 
formed Im  row,  and  its  records  were  the  feasts 
Satamaiis  and  OpaUa.  In  his  old  age,  TuUns 
grew  weary  of  warring;  and  when  a pestilence 
struck  him  and  his  people,  and  a shower  of  bnm- 
ing  stones  fell  from  heaven  on  Mt.  Alba,  and  a 
Toice  as  of  the  Alban  gods  came  forth  from  the 
solitary  temple  of  Jnpiter  on  its  sonimit,  ho  remem- 
bered the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Nama,  and  i 
sought  to  win  the  faronr  of  the  gods,  ns  Numa  bad  I 
done,  by  prayer  and  divination.  Bat  the  gods  ; 
heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms,  and 
when  he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Eiiciua,  Jupiter 
was  wroth,  and  smote  Talliu  and  his  wboW  hoasc 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fset  em- 
bodied in  the  legend  of  Tallus  is  the  rain  of  Alba. 

Ttmas  or  Ttaia  Todms ; Tveifosulos : 

Tttni$)^  a strongly  fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  tbe  Carthaginian  guU^  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Catada.  At  the  time  of  Augostna  H had  greatly 
declined,  but  it  afterwards  recovered,  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  tbe  Regency  of  Taats. 

TAagri,  a OennAn  people  who  crossed  tbe 
Rhine,  and  settled  h)  Omul  in  the  conntry  fornitrly 
ocenpied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  Eborones. 
Their  chief  town  was  called  Timgrl  or  Adnaca 
Tongroram  (Tbs^em),  on  the  road  from  Cas- 
tellum  Morioorum  to  Colonia  Agrippina. 
Tardet&iii,  the  most  nnmerons  people  in  His- 
nia  Boetica,  dwelt  in  the  S.  of  the  province  on 
th  banks  of  tbe  Baetts  as  ihr  aa  Lusitania. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  moet  civilised  people 
in  all  Spain.  Their  country  was  called  Tnraa- 

Tnrdnli,  a people  in  Hispania  Boetica,  sitn.‘ited  i 
to  tbe  E.  and  & of  the  Tardetani,  with  whom  they  ' 
were  closely  connected.  The  names,  in  fimt,  ap* 
pear  identi^. 

TnrU  or  Tnrlum  {Gwadalariar\  a river  on  tbe 
E.  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Valentis, 
memorable  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks  be- 
tween Pompey  and  Sertorras. 

Tuxiasso  (ToriaaeDnensis : Tmramm\  a town 
of  the  Celtib^  in  Hispania  Tarrsconentis,  on  the 
xuad  from  Caeearangntta  to  Nomantia.  It  pos- 
•eaaed  a fountain,  tlw  water  of  which  wna  said  to 
be  very  esculent  for  hardening  iron. 

Tnrnnf  (Tvpror).  1.  Son  of  Duurms  and  VeniKa, 
mad  king  of  the  Rululi  at  tbe  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  He  waa  a brother  of  Jutnrna, 
and  related  to  Anuta,  the  wHe  of  king  Latinns ; 
and  he  fought  against  Aeneas,  because  Latinue  had 
given  to  the  Trojan  hem  hit  daughter  Larinia, 
who  had  been  previously  promised  to  Tunins.  He 
appears  in  the  Ameid  as  a brave  warrior ; but  in 
tbe  end  be  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.^  S.  A 
Roman  satiric  poet,  was  a native  of  Aiunmca,  and 
lived  under  Vespasam  and  Donritian.  We  possess 
30  hexameters,  forming  a portion  of,  apparently,  a 
long  satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  characterised 
the  reign  of  Nero.  These  Knee  an  ascribed  by 
some  modem  scholars  to  Turniis. 

Tirans  Herdonias.  [HKanoxTrs.] 

Tfrrdnet,  Tfrrtei  or  TfrrfinB,  a people  in  the 
interior  of  Gallia  Lngdunensis  between  the  An- 
lerci,  Andes  and  Pictones.  Their  chief  tovm  was 
CaeaarodOxtixm,  lubeequently  TorOni  (Toarr)  on 
tbe  Liger  (Loire). 
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TorpRiiis,  Sextos,  a Roman  dramatist,  whose 
productions  belonged  to  tbe  department  of  Co»io^ 
dia  PalUata.  The  titles  of  13  or  1 4 of  his  plays 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a few  frag- 
ments. He  died,  when  very  old,  at  Sinueasa  in 
B.  c.  101.  He  stands  7th  in  tbe  scale  of  Volcatius 
Sedigitns.  [SxoioiTtJS.] 

TnrpSo.  L AjbUvIils,  a very  celebrated  actor 
in  the  time  of  Terence,  in  most  of  whose  plays  be 
acted. 

Turris  HanaiMUis  {Bourj  Seddetah^  Ru.X  a 
castle  on  the  coast  of  Bysacena,  between  Thapius 
and  Acholla,  belonging  to  Hannibal,  who  embayed 
here  when  he  fied  to  Antiochos  the  Great. 

Turrit  8trat6nis.  [Caxsarba,  Na  3.] 
Tuseania  (Tnscaniensis : Tbeewieil/a),  a town 
of  Etruria  on  the  river  Marta,  rarely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  modem  timet, 
on  account  of  the  great  namber  of  Etruscan  anti- 
qnities  which  have  been  discovered  in  its  ancient 
tombs. 

Tusei,  Tusda.  [EratTBiA.] 

Tusofrlnm  (Toscuiamu:  nr.  Firateati,  Rn.),  an 
ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  about  10  railea 
S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  a lofty  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  called  after  the  town  Ttuoal&ai  Montes, 
and  which  are  a continuation  of  Mons  Albanui. 
Tusculum  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
places  in  all  Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art. 
It  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Telegnnus,  the 
son  of  Ulysses;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  lArtin  towns.  Its  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  tbe  Roman  kings  is  shown  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Octavios  Mamtiius,  the  chief  of  Tutculum. 
At  a later  time  it  became  a Roman  raunicipiam, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  several  distinguished 
Roman  families.  Cato  the  Censor  was  a native  of 
Tusculum.  Its  proximity  to  Home,  its  salubrity, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  made  it  a fiivourite 
restdenee  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the  summer. 
Cicero,  among  others,  had  a fevourite  villa  at  this 
place,  which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Tuscul&lULin.  The  site  of  this  villa  it 
not  exactly  known  ; tome  placing  it  near  Grotta 
Femta,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  tho  Alban 
lake ; and  others  near  La  Rafinella.  Tbe  ruins 
ef  ancient  Tusculum  are  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  about  2 miles  above  Frascati. 

Tfrtk&atto,  a Ronian  poet  and  a friend  of  Ovid, 
who  had  translated  into  tatin  verse  a portion  of 
the  Odyssey. 

TntJ^  (VrorsJtes  or  Outrfty  Ha»9on^  Ru.%  & 
city  in  tbe  Dodecaachoenus,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  on  the.W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  N.  ofPselcit,  and  S.  of  Talroia. 

TjHina  (T^euw:  Tvarefs:  Kix  Hi»ar^  Bu.X  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.  of  Cappadocia, 
at  the  N.  foot  of  M.  Tauras,  on  the  high  road  to 
the  Ciliciaii  Gates,  800  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and 
! 400  from  Maxaca,  in  a position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortificatkms. 
Under  Caracatla  it  was  nmdea  Roman  colony,  la 
B.e.  272  it  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the  war 
with  Zenobta,  to  whose  territory  it  then  belonged. 
Valens  made  it  tho  chief  city  of  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a great  temple 
of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a hike  in  a swampy 
plain ; and  near  tbe  temple  was  a remarkable  effer- 
vescing spring  called  Asmabaeon.  Trana  waa  tho 
native  place  of  Apollonius,  the  supposed  workerof 
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miracles.  The  S.  district  of  Cappadocia,  in  which 

the  city  stood,  was  called  Tyanltis. 

Tjohd.  [Kortuna.] 

Tyeh§.  ISyracusab.] 

Tydeut  (Tudfvr),  son  of  Oeneas,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Periboea.  He  via  obliged  to  leave 
Calydon  in  conseqocnce  of  some  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  but  which  is  differently  described 
by  the  different  authors,  some  saying  that  he 
killed  his  fsther'i  brother,  Melas,  Lycopeut,  or 
Alcathous ; others  that  he  slew  Thoos  or  Apha* 
reus,  his  mother's  brother ; others  that  he  slew  his 
brother  Olenias ; and  others  again  that  he  killed 
the  sons  of  Melos,  who  bad  revolted  a^ost  Oe- 
neiia  He  fled  to  Adrastus  at  Argoe,  who  purified 
him  from  the  murder,  and  gave  him  bis  daughter 
Deipyle  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Diomedei,  who  is  hence  frequently  called 
Tydldes.  He  accompanied  Adrastus  in  the  ezpe> 
dition  against  Thebes,  where  be  was  w'ounded  by 
Melanippus,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  him. 
When  Tydeiis  lay  on  the  ground  wotmded,  Athena 
appeared  to  him  with  a remedy  which  she  had 
received  from  Zeus,  and  which  was  to  make  him 
immortal.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  a 
strat^em  of  Amphiaraua,  who  hated  Tydeus,  for 
he  cut  off  the  head  of  Melanippus  and  brought  it 
to  Tydeus,  who  divided  it  and  ate  the  brain,  or 
devoured  some  of  the  flesh.  Athena,  seeing  this, 
shuddered,  and  left  Tydeus  to  hU  fate,  who  conse- 
qucntlv  died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

or  Tyros  (TdAor,  Tupot:  Bakrem\  nn 
island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Tymbret  or  Tembrogitu  (Parsed),  a river  of 
Phiygia,  rising  in  M.  Dindymene,  and  flowing 
past  Cotyaeuro  and  Dorylaeum  into  the  San- 
garius.  It  was  the  boundary  between  Phiygia 
Epictetus  and  Phrygia  Soluta^ 

Tymnet  (Tuyarqr),  an  epigrammatic  poet,  whose 
epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garktnd  of  Mele- 
ager, but  respecting  whose  exact  date  we  have  no 
further  evidence.  There  are  7 of  his  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology. 

Tymphaei  a people  of  Epirus,  on  the 

borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  Mt  Tym|di6 
sometimes,  but  leas  correctly,  written 
Stymphs  Their  country  was  called 

Tymphaea  (Tv/x^oia). 

Tymphrestns  (Ti/^pn^dr : Elhdka\  a moun- 
tain in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the  Dryopes,  in 
which  the  river  Sperch€us  risea. 

Tynd&rdoi  (Tvrddpsor),  not  Tynd&ma,  which 
is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  was  son  of  Peri-  ; 
erea  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  otaers,  son 
of  Oebalus,  by  the  nymph  Batia  or  by  Gorgophone. 
Tyndareus  and  his  brother  Icarios  were  expelled 
by  their  step-brother  Hippocoon  and  his  sons ; 
whereupon  Tyndareus  fled  to  Thestius  in  Aetolia, 
and  auisted  him  in  hit  wan  against  his  neigh- 
bours. In  Aetolia  Tyndareus  married  Leda,  the 
daughter  of  Thestius,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Hercules.  By  Leda,  Tyndareus 
became  the  father  of  Timandra,  Clytaeronestra, 
and  Philonoe.  One  night  Leda  was  embraced 
both  by  Zeus  and  Tyndwas,  and  the  result  was 
the  birth  of  Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of 
Zeus,  and  of  Castor  and  Clytaemnestra,  the  chit- 
on of  Tyndareus.  The  patronymic  l^d&rldae 
is  frequently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
female  patronymic  Tynd&ris  to  Helen  and  Cly- 
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: taeronestra.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  had  been 
received  among  the  immortals,  Tyndareus  invited 
Menclaus  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  surrendered  his 
kingdom  to  him. 

Tynd&ris  or  Tyndftriam  (Tvs^oplr,  TifvSdpiort 
TyndariUnus : Timdart\  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  with  a good  harbour,  a little  W.  of  Mes- 
sana,  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  b.  c.  396,  which 
became  an  important  place.  It  was  the  head* 
quarters  of  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Octarian,  in 
the  war  against  ^x.  Pompey.  The  greater  part 
of  the  town  was  fubsequently  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea. 

Tfphdn  or  TyjOldeui  (TwpeUo',  con- 

tracted into  Tv^^s),  a monster  of  the  primitive 
world,  is  detcribed  sometimes  as  a destructive 
hurricane,  and  sometimes  as  a fire-breathing  giant. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed  in  the 
earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi  (Eir  *Apl^r, 
of  which  the  Latin  poets  have  made  Jnarime), 
which  was  lashed  by  Zens  with  flashes  of  light- 
ning. In  Hesiod,  Typhaon  and  Typhoeus  are  2 
distinct  beings.  Typhaon  is  represented  as  a son 
of  Typhoeus,  and  a fearful  hurricane,  whd  by 
Echidna  beaune  the  father  of  the  dog  Orthus, 
Cerberus,  the  Lernaean  hydra,  Chiroiera,  and  the 
Sphynx.  Typhoeus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called 
the  youngest  son  of  Tartanu  and  Gaea,  or  of  Hera 
alone,  because  she  was  indignant  at  Zeus  having 
given  birth  to  Athena.  He  is  described  as  a 
monster  with  100  heads,  fearful  eyes,  and  terrible 
voices;  be  wanted  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of 
gods  and  men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a fearful 
struggle,  by  Zeus,  a’iUi  a thuiider^lt  He  begot 
the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the  father  of 
the  Harpies;  but  the  beneficent  winds  Notus, 
Boreas,  Argeetes,  and  Zepbynis,  were  not  hit  sons. 
Aeschylus  and  Pindar  describe  him  as  living  in  a 
Cilician  cave.  He  is  further  said  to  have  at  one 
time  been  engaged  in  a struggle  with  all  the  im- 
mortals, and  to  have  been  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning;  be  was  buried  in  Tartarus 
I under  Mount  Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus, 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  Tjfpkoit 
The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Typhoeus  with 
Egypt.  The  gods,  it  is  said,  unable  to  bxrfd  out 
against  him,  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  from  fear,  they 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  Zeus  and  Athena. 

Tyngdtaa,  Tyrigitaa  or  Tyrangutan,  a people 
in  European  Sannatia,  probably  a branch  of  the 
Oetae,  dwelling  E.  of  the  river  Tyraa. 

Tyrannloa  (Tugcvrlw*’).  1.  A Greek  gramma- 
rian, a native  of  Amisus  in  Pontus,  was  originally 
called  Theophrastus,  but  received  from  his  in- 
stniclor  the  name  of  Tyrannion  on  account  of  his 
domineering  behaviour  to  his  fellow  disciples.  In 
B.C.  72  he  was  taken  captive  by  Lucullus,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome.  He  was  given  by  Lucullus 
to  Murena,  who  manumitted  him.  At  Rome 
Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in  teaching.  He  was 
also  employed  in  arranging  the  library  of  .\peUn 
con,  which  Snlla  brought  to  Rome.  This  library 
contained  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  upon  which 
Tyrannion  bestowed  considerable  care  and  atten- 
tion. Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
learning  and  ability  of  Tyrannion.  Tyrannion 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  died  at  a very 
advanced  age  of  a paralytic  stroke. — 2.  A native 
of  Phoenicia,  the  son  of  Artemidorus,  and  a 
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disciple  of  the  preceding.  His  original  name  was 
Diodes.  He  was  taken  captive  in  the  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  purchased 
by  Dymas,  a freed  man  of  the  emperor.  By  him 
he  was  presented  to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero, 
who  manumitted  him.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote  a great  number  of  works,  which  arc  all  lost 

T]hru  (Topor,  T^r : snbsequently 

called  DanasMa,  a river  in  European  Sannaiio, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  and  fidltug  into  the 
Pontus  Euzinui,  N.  of  the  Danube.  At  its  mouth 
there  was  a town  of  the  same  name,  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Ackjgrwumm. 

Tyriaattm  (TupMiZbi' « Jlgkun\  a city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  the  Awabatit)  os 
20  parasangs  W.  of  Iconium.  It  lay  due  W.  of 

Tyro  (Tvpw),  daughter  of  Salmoneos  and  Al- 
cidice.  She  was  wife  of  Cretheus,  and  beloved  by 
the  river-god  Enipeos  in  Thessaly,  in  whose  form 
Poseidon  appeared  to  her,  and  became  by  her  the 
fatlier  of  Pelus  and  Neleus.  By  Cretheus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Aeson,  Pberes,  and  Amytbaon. 

Tyrrhini,  TyrrhinU.  [Etrubia.] 

Tyrritinnm  ICare.  [Etruria.] 

l^rrhinu  (Ti/^ijrdr  or  Tup<n}rdr),  son  of  the 
Lydian  king  Atys  and  Callitbca,  and  brother  of 
Lydus,  is  said  to  have  led  a Pelasgian  colony  from 
Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the  Um- 
brians, and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists  his  name, 
Tyrrheniana  Others  call  Tyrrhenus  a son  of 
Hercules  by  Ompbale,  or  of  Telephus  and  Hiera, 
and  a brother  of  Tarchon.  The  name  Tarchon 
teems  to  be  only  another  form  of  Tyrriienui. 

Tyrrhenj,  a shepherd  of  king  Latinua  As 
Ascanius  was  hunting,  be  killed  a tame  stag  be- 
longing to  T)Trheus,  whereupon  the  country  people 
took  up  arms,  which  was  the  first  conflict  in  Italy 
between  the  natives  and  the  Trojan  settlers. 

Tyrtaeos  (Tupraior  or  Tt^oiot),  son  of  Ar- 
chembrotus,  of  Aphidnae  in  Attica.  According  to 
the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans  during  the  2nd 
llessenian  war  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
take  a leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and  thus 
to  conquer  their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose 
Tyrtaeus  as  their  leader.  Liter  writers  embellish 
the  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeus  as  a lame  school- 
master, of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the 
Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purposely 
sent  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  select, 
being  unwilling  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
extending  their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would 
achieve  that  victory  which  his  physical  consti- 
tution seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many 
modem  critics  reject  altogether  tne  account  of  the 
Attic  origin  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  maintain  that  the 
exUmt  fragments  of  his  poetry  actually  furnish 
evidence  of  Iris  being  a Laudaemonian.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon 
the  subject  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
poems  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions  at 
home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the  field. 
In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  ^ Legal  Order 
(Eovo^ria),  which  appears  to  have  had  a wondrous 
effect  in  stilling  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spar- 
tans. But  still  more  celebrated  were  the  poems 
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by  which  he  animated  the  courage  of  the  Spartans 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Messeniana  These 
poems  were  of  2 kinds;  namely,  elegies,  con- 
taining exhortations  to  constancy  and  courage,  and 
descriptions  of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for 
one's  native  land  ; and  more  spirited  compositions, 
in  the  an^taestic  measure,  which  w'ere  intended  as 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music  of 
the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  efforts 
in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messenians,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helota  He  there- 
fore flourished  down  to  ■.  c.  668,  which  was  the 
last  year  of  the  2nd  Metsenian  war.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of  his  poems  it 
by  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets, 
Cailinus  and  Asius,  Lips.  1831. 

Tjhms  (Tvpot : Aram.  Tura : 0.  T.  Tsor : TiL 
ptor,  Tj^rlus : 5ar,  Ru.),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Sidon. 
It  was  a colony  of  the  Sidouians,  and  is  therefore 
called  in  Scripture  **  the  daughter  of  Sidon."  It 
gradually  eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phoenice  for  wealth,  commerce, 
and  colonising  activity.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
we  find  its  king,  Hiram,  who  was  also  king  of 
Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew  monarch, 
whom  he  assisted  in  building  the  temple  and  his 
palace,  and  in  commercial  enterprises.  Respecting 
its  colonies  and  maritime  enterprise,  see  Puosmcb 
and  Cartuaoo.  The  Assyrian  king  Shalma- 
neser hud  siege  to  Tyre  for  5 years,  but  without 
succesa  It  was  again  besieged  for  13  yean  by  Ne- 
buchadnexxar,  and  there  is  a tradition  that  he  took 
it,  but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  ^gan  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  its  old  site  bad  been  aban- 
doned, and  a new  city  erected  on  a small  island 
about  half  a mile  from  the  shore,  and  a mile  in 
length,  and  a little  X.  of  the  remains  of  the  former 
city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre  (XlaAolrt/poi). 
With  the  additional  advantage  of  its  insular  po- 
sition, tbit  new  city  soon  rote  to  a prosperity 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  its  predecessor ; thougli, 
under  the  Persian  kings,  it  seems  to  have  ranked 
again  below  Sidon.  [SinoN.]  In  a c.  322  the 
Tyrians  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander, 
who  laid  siege  to  the  city  for  7 months,  and  united 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre. 
This  mole  has  ever  since  formed  a permanent  con- 
nection between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
After  its  capture  and  sack  by  Alexander,  Tyre 
never  regained  its  former  consequence,  and  its 
commerce  was  for  the  most  part  transferred  to 
Alexandria.  It  recovered,  however,  sufficiently 
to  be  mentioned  as  a strong  fortreu  and  flourishing 
port  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Septimius 
Severus  made  it  a Roman  colony.  It  was  the 
sec  of  a bishop,  and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  It  was  a place  of  consider- 
able importance  in  medieval  history,  especially  as 
one  of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
eckost  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted its  rain,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
poor  village ; and  even  its  rains  arc  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  the  sea.  Even  the  site  of  B.iby- 
ion  does  not  present  a more  striking  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

Tiatzoi  1 Joannes,  a Greek  gram- 

marian of  Constantinople,  flourished  about  a.  i'* 
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1150.  His  writings  bear  erident  traces  of  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  not  less  of  the  inordi- 
nate self-conceit  with  which  they  had  filled  him. 
He  wrote  a Tast  number  of  works,  of  which  serenl 
are  still  extant  Of  these  the  2 following  are  the 
most  important : 1.  Jlktca^  which  consists  properiy 
of  3 poems,  collected  into  one  tinder  the  titles 

Tph  'O^npOV,  TO  ffol  TO  ixtft  ''OftT^por, 

The  whole  amounts  to  1676  lines,  and  is  written 
in  hexameter  metre.  It  it  a rery  dull  composition. 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1816.  2.  ChUiadn^ 

consisting  in  its  present  form  of  12,661  lines. 
This  name  was  giTen  to  it  by  the  first  editor,  who 
divided  it,  withoat  reference  to  the  contents,  into 
IS  dirisions  of  1000  lines,  the  lost  being  incom- 
plete. Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscella- 
neous kind,  but  embraces  chiefiy  mythological  and 
historical  narratives,  arranged  mider  separate  titles, 
and  without  any  further  connection.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  of  them,  as  they  occur:  Croesus, 
Midas,  Gyges,  Codrus,  Alcmaeon,  &c.  It  is 
written  in  bud  Greek,  in  that  abominable  make- 
believe  of  a metre  called  political  vtrse.  Edited 
by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1826. — 2.  Isaac,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  the  author  of  a valuable  commentary 
on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  The  commentary 
is  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Lycophron. 

Tiitiii  or  Tcutxif  (Rn.  S.  of  Debout),  a city  in 
the  N.  of  the  Dodecaseboenus,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aetbiopia  immediately  above  ^ypt,  a little  S.  of 
parembole,  and  considerably  N.  of  Taphis. 


U. 

TTbli,  a German  people,  who  originally  dwelt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  transported 
across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  b.  a 87,  at  their 
own  request,  because  they  wished  to  escape  the 
hostilities  of  the  Suevi.  They  took  the  name  of 
Agrippenses,  from  their  town  Colonia  Aorip- 

PHfA. 

UeSlSgfiit  {OvKoXiytfpy  one  of  the  ciders  at 
Troy,  whose  hooM  was  buimt  at  the  destruction  of 
the  citv, 

17oii\HiB,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica  near  Cor- 
duba. 

Ufenf  a river  in  Latinra,  flowing 

from  Setia,  and  fiiUing  into  the  Amasenus. 

TFffog^am,  a town  in  Bruttinm,  between  Scyl- 
lacinm  and  Rbegium. 

Ugemum  {Beaueaire\  a town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  on  the  road  from  Hemausus  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  where  Avitus  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

mia  {Montrmayor)f  a Roman  rauiiicipium  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  a hill  and  upon 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Corduba. 

xniants  or  OUrioneitsis  Insiila  (G/cmn),  an 
island  off  the  \V.  coast  of  Gaul,  in  the  Aquitanlan 
gulf. 

TFlpianuB.  1.  Domitittu  Tnpi&nos,  a cclebmted 
jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia, 
hut  was  probably  not  a native  of  Tyre  himself. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  The  greater 
part  of  his  juristical  works  were  written  during 
the  sole  reign  of  Caracalla,  especially  the  2 great 
works  Ad  Edietum  and  the  Libri  ad  Salnnum. 
He  was  banished  or  deprived  of  his  functions  under 
Elagabaluj,  who  became  emperor  217  ; but  on  the 
accc8&ion  of  Alexander  Severas  222,  he  became  the 
emperor's  chief  adviser.  The  emperor  conferred  on 
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Ulpian  the  ofHee  of  Scriniorum  roagister,  and  cu^e 
him  a constliarius.  He  also  held  the  office  of 
Praefectus  Annonae,  and  he  was  likewise  made 
Praefectus  Praetorio.  Ulpian  perished  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at  night,  and 
killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
mother,  228.  His  promotion  to  the  office  of  prme- 
fectus  praetorio  was  probably  an  unpopular  mea- 
sure. A great  part  of  the  numerous  writings  of 
Ulpian  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  a much  greater  quantity  is  excerpted  from  him 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  than  from  any 
other  jurist.  The  number  of  excerpts  from  Ulpian 
is  said  to  be  2462 ; and  many  of  Uie  excerpts  are 
of  great  length,  and  altogether  they  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Digest  The  ex- 
cerpts from  Paulas  and  Ulpian  together  make  about 
one  half  of  the  Digest  Ulpian*s  style  is  perspi- 
cuous, and  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  The  great  legal  knowledge,  the  good 
sense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpian  place  him  among 
the  first  of  the  Roman  jnriiti ; and  he  has  exer- 
cised a great  inflnence  on  the  jarisprndenoe  of 
modern  Europe,  through  the  copi&ai  extracts  from 
his  aritings  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest  We  possess  a 
fragment  of  a work  under  the  title  of  Lwm'tii  VI- 
piani  Fraffmenta  ; it  consists  of  29  titles,  and  is  a 
valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  law. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Hugo,  Berlin,  1834,  and 
by  Bdcking,  Bonn,  1836.^3.  Of  Antioch,  a sophist, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
wrote  seTeral  rhetorical  works.  The  name  of  Ul- 
pianus  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentaries  in  Greek, 
on  18  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  ; and  it  is 
usually  stated  that  they  were  written  by  Ulpuums 
of  Antioch.  But  the  Commentaries  bare  eridently 
received  numerous  additions  and  interpolations  from 
some  grammarian  of  a very  late  period  They  arc 
printed  in  several  editions  of  the  Attic  orators- 
inpitts  Tr^inui.  [TnAJaxira.] 

Xntor,  **thc  avenger,**  a surname  of  Man,  to 
whom  Augustus  built  a temple  at  Rome  in  the 
forum,  after  taking  vengeance  upon  the  morderen 
of  his  grvat-uncle,  Julius  Caesar. 

UlflOTM  (Ulnbrnnns,  Ulubrensis),  a small  town 
in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  bat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

tnyssei,  Blyxea,  or  THlxei,  called  Ody»«n* 
by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  According  to 
the  Homeric  account,  he  was  a son  of  I^rtea  and 
AnticlCa,  the  daughter  of  .‘\atoIycu8,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Penelope,  the  daught:‘r  of  Icnrius  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Teleznachus.  But  accord- 
ing to  a later  tradition  he  was  a son  of  Sisyphus 
and  Anticlfa,  who,  being  with  child  by  Sisyphus, 
was  married  to  Laertes,  and  thus  gave  birth  to 
him  either  after  her  arrival  in  Ithaca,  or  on  her 
way  thither.  I^ater  traditions  further  state  that 
; besides  Telemachus,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelope 
the  father  of  Arcesilaus  or  Ptoliporthus  ; and,  by 
Circe,  the  father  of  Agrius,  Latimis  Telegonus, 
and  Cossiphone  ; by  Galypso  of  Natuilhous  and 
Kansinotis  or  Auson,  Telegonus,  and  Telednmus  ; 
and  lastly,  by  Evippe  of  Leontophron,  Doryclus  or 
Euryalus,  The  name  Odysseus  is  said  to  signify 
the  artery.  The  story  of  Ulysses  ran  as  follows 
When  a young  man,  Ulysses  went  to  see  bis 
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gTindfather  Autolrcus  near  Mt.  Parnassus.  There, 
while  engaged  in  the  chase,  he  was  wounded  by  a 
boar  in  his  knee,  by  the  scar  of  which  he  was  sub- 
seqneDtlj  recognised  by  Eurydia.  Even  at  that 
age  he  was  distinguished  for  courage,  for  knowledge 
of  navigation,  for  eloquence  and  for  skill  as  a nego- 
tiator ; and,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Messentans 
had  carried  off  some  sheep  from  Ithaca,  Laertes 
sent  him  to  Messene  to  demand  reparation.  He 
there  met  with  Iphitns,  who  was  seeking  the  horses 
stolen  from  him,  and  who  gave  him  the  famous 
bow  of  Kurytus.  This  bow  Ulysses  used  only  in 
Ithaca,  regarding  it  ns  too  great  a treasure  to  be 
employed  in  the  held,  nnd  it  was  so  strong  that 
none  of  the  suitors  nns  able  to  handle  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  he  went  to  Sparta  as  one  of 
die  suitors  of  Helen ; and  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
yised  Tyndareus  to  make  the  suitors  swear,  that 
diey  would  defend  the  chosen  bridegroom  against 
any  one  who  should  intuit  him  on  Helen's  account 
Tyndareus,  to  show  him  his  gratitude*  persuaded 
hit  brother  Icarius  to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to 
Ulysses  ; or,  according  to  others,  Ulysses  gained 
her  by  conquering  his  competitoTS  in  the  footrace. 
Homer,  however,  mentions  nothing  of  oil  this,  and 
states  that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in 
Ithaca,  prevailed  upon  him  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  join  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.  Other  tradirions  relate  that  he  was  visited 
by  Mcnelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Pahimedes 
more  especially  induced  him  to  join  the  Greeks. 
When  Palamedes  came  tn  Itha^  Ulysses  pre- 
tended to  be  mad : he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to  a j 
plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.  Palamedes,  to  try 
hhn,  placed  the  infant  Tclemachus  before  the 
plough,  whereupon  the  father  could  not  continue  to 
play  his  part.  He  stopped  the  plough,  and  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
he  bad  made  when  he  was  one  of  the  sniton  of 
Helen.  This  occurrence  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
eanie  of  his  hatred  of  Palamedes.  Being  now  him- 
self gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  contrived  to 
discover  Achilles,  who  was  concealed  among  the 
daughters  of  king  Lycomcdei.  [Achillbs.]  Be- 
fore, however,  the  Greeks  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses 
in  conjanction  with  Menelaus  went  to  Troy  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen 
and  her  treasures.  When  the  Greeks  were  assem- 
bled at  Aulis,  Ulysses  joined  them  with  12  ships 
and  men  firom  Cephallene,  Ithaca,  Ncriton,  Cro- 
cylia,  Zacynthua,  Sarrioa,  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
During  the  uege  of  Troy  he  diatinguiahed  himself 
as  a valiant  and  undaunted  warrior,  but  more  par- 
ticularly as  a cunning  spy,  and  a prudent  and  elo- 
quent negotiator.  After  the  death  of  Acbi11et,Ulysies 
contended  for  his  armour  with  the  Telamonian 
Ajax,  and  gained  the  prize.  He  is  said  by  some 
to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  within  it. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  carrying  off 
the  palladium. — But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  which  form  the  subject  of  thf 
Homeric  poem  railed  after  him,  the  (Wyswy.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  home, 
but  was  overtaken  by  a storm  and  throsm  upon 
the  coast  of  Ismarui,  a 'town  of  the  Ciconcs,  in 
Thrace,  N.  of  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  plundered 
the  town,  but  several  of  his  men  were  cut  off  by 
the  Cicones.  From  thence  he  was  driven  by  a N. 
wind  towards  Malea  and  to  the  Lotophogi  on  the 
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coast  of  Libya.  Some  of  his  companions  were  so 
much  delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that 
they  wanted  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  Ulysses 
compelled  them  to  embark  Again,  and  continued  his 
voyage.  In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat- island, 
situated  N.  of  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi.  He 
there  lefr  behind  11  ships,  and  with  one  he  sailed 
to  the  neighbouring  island  of  the  Cyclopes  (the 
western  coast  of  Sicily),  where  with  12  companions 
he  entered  the  care  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Tboosa.  This  giant  devour^ 
one  ofrer  another  6 of  the  companions  of  UlvMet, 
and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulysses  nnd  the  fi  others 
as  prisoners  in  his  cave.  In  order  to  save  himself 
Ulysses  contrived  to  make  the  monster  drunk  with 
wine,  and  then  with  a burning  pole  deprived  him 
of  bis  one  eye.  He  now  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  wHth  hit  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and 
them  under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the 
Cyclops  let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Ulysses 
reached  his  ship.  The  Cyclops  implored  his  fother 
Poseidon  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulysses,  and 
henceforth  the  god  of,the  sea  pursued  the  wander- 
ing king  with  implacable  enmity.  Ulysses  next 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Aeolus ; .'ind  the  god  on 
his  departure  gave  him  a bag  of  winds,  which  were 
to  carry  him  borne  ; but  the  companions  of  Ulj'ssei 
opened  the  bag,  and  the  winds  escaped,  whereupon 
the  ships  were  driven  beck  to  the  island  of  Aeolus, 
who  indignantly  refused  nil  further  aMistance. 
After  a voyage  of  6 days,  Ulysses  arrived  at  Te- 
lepylos,  the  city  of  LAmos,  in  which  Antiphate# 
rnled  over  the  Laestrygonos,  a sort  of  cannibals. 
This  place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
the  N.  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  from  them  with 
only  one  ship;  and  his  fate  now  carried  him  to  a 
western  island,  Aeaea,  inhabited  by  the  sorceress 
Cine.  Part  of  his  people  were  sent  to  explore  the 
island,  but  they  were  changed  by  Circe  into  swine. 
Eurylochus  alone  escaped,  and  brought  the  sad 
news  to  Ulysses,  who,  when  he  was  hastening  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  1^ 
Hermes  by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magic 
powers  of  Circe.  He  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
companions,  who  were  again  changed  into  men, 
and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the  sorceress. 
When  at  length  Ulysses  begged  for  leave  to  de- 
part, Circe  desired  him  to  descend  into  Hades  and 
to  consult  the  seer  Tireiias.  He  now  railed  W. 
right  across  the  river  Oceanus,  and  having  landed 
on  the  other  side  in  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, where  Helios  does  not  shine,  he  entered 
Hades,  and  consulted  Tirestas  about  the  manner 
in  which  he  might  reach  his  native  island.  Tire- 
sias  informed  him  of  the  danger  and  difficulties 
arising  from  the  anger  of  Poseidon,  but  gave  him 
hope  that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well,  if  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  would  lea^*e  the  herds  of  Helios 
in  Thrinacia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned  to 
Aeaea,  where  Circe  again  treated  iho  strangers 
kindly,  told  them  of  the  dangers  tliat  yet  awaited 
them,  nnd  of  the  means  of  escaping.  The  wind 
which  she  sent  with  them  carried  them  to  the 
island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere  near  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy.  The  Sirens  sat  on  the  shore,  and  with 
their  sweet  voices  attracted  all  that  parsed  by,  and 
then  destroyed  them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape 
the  danger,  filled  the  ears  of  his  companions  with 
wax,  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  cf  his  ship, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens'  song. 
His  ship  next  tailed  between  Scylla  and  Choiyb- 
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dis,  two  rocks  between  Thrinacia  and  Italy.  As 
the  ship  pasted  between  them,  Scylla,  the  mooiter 
inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  carried  off 
and  devoured  6 of  the  companions  of  Uljtsrs. 
From  thence  he  came  to  Thrinacia,  the  island  of 
Helios,  who  there  kept  his  sacred  herds  of  oxen. 
Mindful  of  the  advice  of  Tiresias  and  Circe, 
Ulyues  wanted  to  sail  past,  but  his  companions 
compelled  him  to  land.  He  made  them  swear  not 
to  touch  any  of  the  cattle;  but  as  they  were  de- 
tained in  the  island  by  storms,  and  were  hnngr}', 
they  killed  the  finest  of  the  oxen  while  Ulysses 
was  asleep.  After  some  days  the  storm  abated, 
and  they  sailed  away,  hat  soon  another  storm  come 
on,  and  their  ship  was  destroyed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by  means  of 
the  mast  and  planks,  and  after  10  days  reached 
the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Cal^o.  She  received  him  with  kindness,  and 
desir^  him  to  marry  her,  promising  immortality 
and  eternal  youth,  if  he  would  consent,  and  forget 
Ithaca.  But  he  could  not  overcome  his  longing 
after  his  own  home.  Athena,  who  had  always 
rptected  Ulysses,  induced  Zeus  to  promise  that 
er  favourite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of 
Poseidon,  should  one  day  return  to  bis  native 
island,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  snitors  of  Pene- 
lope. Hermes  carried  to  Calypso  the  command  of 
Zeus  to  dismiss  Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and 
taught  him  how  to  built  a raft,  on  which,  after 
remaining  8 years  with  her,  he  left  the  island.  In 
18  days  he  came  in  sight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of 
the  Phaeacians,  when  Poseidon  sent  a storm, 
which  cost  him  off  the  raft  By  the  assistance  of 
Leucothea  and  Athena  he  reached  Scheria  by  dint 
of  swimming.  The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the 
shore,  until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  fonnd  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  king  Alcinous 
and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her  father's 
court.  He  wm  there  honoured  with  feasts  and 
contests,  and  the  minstrel  Demodocus  sang  of  tlie 
fall  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and 
being  questioned  about  the  cause  of  hb  emotion, 
he  related  his  whole  history.  At  length  be  w*as 
sent  home  in  a ship.  One  night  as  he  had  fiillen 
asleep  in  hb  ship,  it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca  ; 
the  Phaeacians  who  had  accompanied  him  carried 
him  on  shore,  and  left  him.  He  had  now  been 
away  from  Ithaca  for  20  years,  and  when  he  awoke 
he  did  not  recognise  his  native  land,  for  Athena, 
tliat  he  might  not  be  recognised,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a cloud.  As  he  was  lamenting  hb  fate  the 
goddeu  informed  him  where  he  was,  and  advised 
him  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of 
his  house.  During  his  absence  his  father  Laertes, 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn 
into  the  country,  his  mother  Anticl&i  had  died  of 
sorrow,  his  eon  Telemacbus  hod  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  his  wife  Penelope  had  reject^  all  the 
offers  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  importu- 
nate suitors  from  the  neighbouring  blands.  During 
the  last  few  years  more  than  a hundred  nobles  of 
Ithaca,  Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zacynthus  had  l)een 
suing  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  in  their  visits 
to  her  house  had  treated  all  that  it  contained  as  if 
it  had  been  their  own.  That  he  might  be  able  to 
take  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  not  be  recognised.  Athena  accordingly 
metamorphosed  him  into  an  unsightly  beggar,  and 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Eumaeus,  the  swinc- 
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herd,  a faithful  servant  of  bis  house.  While  staying 
with  Eumaeus,  bis  son  Telemachus  returned  from 
Sparta  and  Pylos,  whither  he  bad  gone  to  obtain 
information  concerning  hb  father.  Ulysses  made 
himself  known  to  him,  and  with  him  deliberated 
upon  the  plan  of  revenge.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
beggar  be  accompanied  Telemachus  and  Eumaeus 
to  the  town.  The  plan  of  rerei^e  was  now  carried 
into  effect  Penelope,  with  great  difficulty,  was  made 
to  promise  her  hand  to  him  who  should  conquer  the 
others  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  As 
none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  draw  thb  bow,UIysset 
himself  took  it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  the 
suitors.  He  was  supported  by  Athena  and  hb  son, 
and  all  fell  by  bis  bands.  Ulysses  now  made 
himself  known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  see  his 
aged  father.  In  the  meantime  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  their 
relatives  rose  in  arms  agmnst  Ulysses ; but 
Athena,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a reconciliation  between  the  people 
and  the  king.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
in  the  Homeric  poems  Ulysses  is  represented  as  a 
prudent,  cunning,  inventive,  and  eloquent  man,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  a brave,  bold,  and  persevering 
warrior,  whose  courage  no  misfortune  or  calamity 
could  subdue,  but  later  poets  describe  him  as  a 
cowardly,  deceitful,  and  intriguing  personage. 
Respecting  the  last  period  of  hb  life  the  Homeric 
poems  give  us  no  information,  except  the  prophecy 
of  Tiresbs,  who  promised  him  a painless  death  in 
a happy  old  age ; but  later  writers  give  us  different 
accounts.  According  to  one,  Telegonus,  the  son 
of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  out  by  his  mother 
to  seek  his  father.  A storm  cast  him  upon  Ithaca, 
which  he  began  to  plunder  in  order  to  obtain  pro> 
visions.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  attacked  him, 
but  he  slew  Ulysses,  and  his  body  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Aeaea.  According  to  some,  Circe  re- 
called Ulysses  to  life  again,  or  on  hb  arrival  in 
Tyrrhenia  he  was  burnt  on  Mt.  Perge.  In  worka 
of  art  Ulysses  b commonly  rejuresented  as  a sailor, 
wearing  a semi-oval  cap. 

TTmbrla,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ombilca  *Ofu 
a district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Rubicon  ; on  the  R by  the  Adriatic  sen  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Picenum,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Aesb,  and  by  the  land  of  the  ^binci, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Nar;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Tiber.  Under  Augustus  it  formed  the  6th 
Regio  of  Italy.  The  Apennines  ran  through  the 
W.  part  of  the  country,  bnt  it  contained  many  fertile 
plains  on  the  coast.  Its  inhabitants,  the  TJmbri 
(sing.  Umber),  called  by  the  Greeks  Bmbrlci 
('O^fpixol),  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
of  Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opicauii, 
Sabines,  and  those  other  tribes  whose  languages 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  Umbri  were  at  a 
verj*  early  period  the  most  powerful  people  in 
central  Italy,  and  extended  across  the  peninsula 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  seat.  Thus 
they  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  called  Etru- 
ria ; and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Crotona,  Pe- 
rusia,  Clusium,  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  w'erc 
built  by  the  Umbrians.  They  were  afterwards  de- 
prived of  their  possessions  W.  of  the  Tiber  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  confined  to  the  country  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic.  Their  territories  Vere 
still  farther  diminished  by  the  Senones,  a Gallic 
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Vilctiila  in  Spain.  Page  Ku2. 


Velia  in  T.ucanla.  Page  9U8. 


ZocynlJius.  Page  SS7. 


Zeugma  in  Sjria.  Page  830. 
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)«oplc,  who  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  on 
the  coast,  from  Arirainum  to  the  Aesis.  The  L'm-, 
bri  were  subdued  by  the  Honuins,  u.  c.  .*(07  ; and  ] 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senoties  by  the  Homans 
in  203,  they  n^in  obtained  possession  of  llie  countiy* 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  district,  how> 
ever,  continued  to  be  called  fjaUiati  down  to 
a late  period.  The  chief  towns  of  Umbria  wore 
Ariminum,  F.wnum  Fortl’nae,  Mkvama, 
Ti'uer,  Narnia,  and  Spoletil’xi. 

Umbro  {Omhrone)^  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Ktruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near  a town 
of  the  same  name. 

Ununldloi  QtudriUtit.  [Quadratus.] 

TTnolli,  a people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Qaul,  on  a 
proniontory  opposite  Britain  (the  modem  Oytantiti)y 
belonging  to  the  Armorici. 

Upu  (O^irif).  1.  A surname  of  ArtemU,  os  the 
goddess  assisting  women  in  child-birth.  ~ 2.  The 
name  of  n mythical  being,  who  is  said  to  have 
reared  Artemis,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  the  ii3rrophs  in  her  train.  The  masculine 
Upis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  the  father  of 
Artemis. 

Ur.  [Edsssa.] 

Uxinla  (OrpoKi'a).  1.  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zens  by  Mnemosyne.  The  ancient 
bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  and  Ilyme- 
naeus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a son  of  Urania.  , 
Slic  was  regarded,  as  her  name  indicates,  as  the  j 
Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was  represented  with  a ! 
celestial  globe,  to  which  she  points  with  a small  ' 
staff.  <^2.  Daughter  of  Oceamu  and  Tethys,  who 
alto  occurs  as  a nymph  in  the  train  of  Persephone. 
«<-3.  A surname  of  Aphrodite,  describing  her  as 

the  heavenly,**  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  represents  her 
as  a daughter  of  Uranus,  begotten  without  a 
mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the  libations  offered 
to  her. 

Ur&nuf  {OvpavSs)  or  Heaven,  sometimes  called 
a son,  .and  sometimes  the  husband  of  Oaea  (Earth). 
By  Gaea  Uranus  became  the  father  of  Ckeanus, 
Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lapetns,  Thia,  Hhia, 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys,  Cronos  ; of 
the  Cyclopes, — Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges ; and  of 
the  Hecatoncheires-^Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyes. 
According  to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia,  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hat^  his  children,  and  immediately  after  their 
birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  dethroned  by 
Cronos  at  the  instigation  of  Oaea.  Out  of  the 
drops  of  his  blood  sprang  the  Oigantes,  the  Melian 
nymphs,  and  according  to  some,  Silenus,  and  from 
the  foam  gathering  around  hU  limbs  in  the  sea 
sprang  Aphrodite. 

UrUj^OB  Pa^.  [Hbj.vitm.] 

Urblnnm  (Urbinas, -atis).  L Hortense  ( f/r- 
6eao),  a town  in  Umbria  and  a municipium,  situated 
on  a steep  round  rock. « 2.  Xetaorenie  (6>6a- 
nia),  a town  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Metaorus,and 
not  far  from  its  source. 

Urbs  SalvU.  [Pollbntia,  No.  2.] 

Urel,  a town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tar- 
rtcooensis,  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  rood,  from  Cas- 
Uilo  to  Malaca. 

Urdnlom  (Oretae),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Corsica. 

Ur^  or  Oorgpon  (Goryona\  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  N.  of  Ilva. 
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Uria  (Lrixs:  Oi'wil,  called  Hyria  ('Tpi'n)  by 
Herodotus,  a town  in  Calabria  on  the  road  from 
Bruiidistum  to  Tarenlum,  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  lapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

UrXum,  a small  U>wn  in  .Apulia,  from  w'hich 
the  Sinus  Urias  took  its  name,  being  the  bay  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mu  (rarganus  opposite  the  Diome- 
dean  islands. 

Urseitu  Ferox.  [Ferox.] 

Unas,  a contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom  he 
dissuaded  from  killing  his  wife  Domitio.  Statius 
addrcKsed  to  him  a poem  of  consolation  on  the 
death  of  a favourite  slave  {Sih.  ii.  C),  and  he  also 
mentions  him  in  the  Preface  to  the  2d  book  of  his 
-i’i/roe. 

Usc&na,  a large  town  in  Illyria,  on  a tributary 
of  the  Aons  and  in  the  district  Pencstiann. 

Usip^tes  or  Usipli,  a German  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Suevi,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul ; but  they 
Were  defeated  by  Cat'sor,  and  compelled  to  recross 
tho  river.  They  were  now  received  by  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  allow^  to  dwell  on  the  N.  bonk  of  the 
Lippe  ; but  we  afterwards  find  them  S.  of  the 
Lippe  ; and  at  a still  later  time  they  become  lost 
under  the  general  name  of  Alemanni. 

Ultlea,  a valley  near  tlie  Sabine  villa  of  Horace. 

Utica  (^  or  OwtIioj  ; ’IrvAatoy,  Utl- 

ceiisis : Bou~S!tatery  Ru.),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  .\frica,  after  Carthage,  was  a Phoenician 
colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologers  are  to  be 
trusted,  much  older)  than  Carthage.  Like  others  of 
the  very  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  in  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained  a comparative  inde- 
pendence, even  during  the  height  of  the  Punic 
power,  and  was  rather  the  ally  of  Carthage  than 
her  subject.  It  sIo^kI  on  the  shore  of  tho  N.  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  a little  \V.  of  the  mouth 
of  tho  Bagradas,  and  27  Roman  miles  N.  W.  of 
Carthage;  but  its  site  is  now  inland*  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Bagradas  in 
the  coast  line.  [Daoradab.]  In  the  3d  Punic 
War,  Utica  took  part  with  the  Romans  against 
(Carthage,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  It  afterwards  be- 
came renow’ned  to  all  future  time  as  the  scene 
of  the  last  stand  mode  by  the  Pompeian  party 
against  Caesar,  and  of  the  glorious,  though  mis- 
t^en,  self-sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato.  [Cato.] 

UtOf  ( Fid),  a river  in  Moesia  and  a tributary  of 
the  Danube,  falling  into  the  latter  river  at  the 
town  Utus.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the 
Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

Ux&ma  (Gsma),  a town  of  the  Arevac!  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  AsUirica  to 
Caesaraugttsta,  50  miles  W.  of  Numantto. 

Uxantis  {U$kanl)t  an  island  off  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Gaul. 

UxeilodlLziiim,  a town  of  the  Cadurci  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  situated  on  a steep  hill,  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a river  flowed.  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  .modern  Capdenac  on 
the  Lot. 

Uxeatam  (Uxentiims : Vgfnio\  a town  in  Ca- 
labria, N.  W.  of  the  lapygian  promontory. 

Uzli  (Od^toi),  a warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  M.  Para- 
choathnif,  on  the  N.  border  of  Persis,  in  the  district 
called  Uxl&  (0&(la),  but  who  also  extended  over 
a considerable  tract  of  country  in  Media. 

3 r 
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V. 

Yacca,Va^  orVaba  (o(J<rya,  Bji-ya: 

A city  of  /eugitana  in  N,  Africa,  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia,  on  an  E tributary  of  the  river  Tusca, 
a pood  day's  jonmey  S.  of  Utica.  It  was  a 
great  emporium  for  the  trade  between  Hippo, 
Utica,  and  Carthage,  and  the  interior.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthine  War,  but 
was  restored  and  colonised  by  the  Romans.  Its 
fortifications  were  renewed  by  Justinian,  who 
named  it  Theodorias  in  honour  of  his  wife. 

Vaceaei,  a people  in  the  interior  of  Hispania 
Tairaconcnsis,  occupying  the  modem  Tbro,  Palcn- 
ci'a,  Jiurpof^  and  vlilladolid^  E.  of  the  Aslures,  S. 
of'  the  Contabri,  W.  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  N.  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  chief  towTis  were  PALLSNTia 
and  Intbrcatia. 

Vada.  1 A fortress  of  the  Ratnvi  in  Qallia 
Belpica,  E.  of  BataTodumm.  — 2.  Vada  Sabbatia 
( Viido)^  a tow’n  of  Liguria  on  the  coast,  which  was 
the  harbour  of  Sabbata  or  Savo.  — 3.  Vada  Vola- 
terraoa  ( Torre  di  Vado\  a small  towm  on  the 
coast  of  Etmria,  in  the  territory  of  Volaterrae. 

Vadieassli,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Seqnana. 

Vadim^nia  Laons  (Logo  di  Bossoiro),  a small 
lake  of  Etruria  of  a circular  form,  with  sulphureous 
waters,  and  renowned  for  its  floating  islands,  a 
minute  description  of  which  is  given  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Etmscans  in  2 great  battles,  first  by  the  dic- 
tator Papirius  Cursor,  in  a.  c.  309,  from  the  effects 
of  which  the  Etruscans  never  recovered  ; and  again 
in  283,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Gauls  were  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelias  Dola- 
bella.  The  lake  has  to  shrank  in  dimensions  in 
modem  times  as  to  be  only  a small  stagnant  pond, 
almost  lost  in  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrushes  which 
grow  in  it. 

Vagedrftfla,  a small  river  in  Sicily,  between  Ca> 
marina  and  Gela. 

Vagienni,  a small  people  in  Liguria,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagiennorum.  Their  site 
is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  near  Saluzso. 

V&b&lis.  [Rhbnus.] 

V&lens,  emperor  of  the  East  a.  n.  364 — S78, 
was  bom  about  a.  d.  328,  and  was  made  emperor 
by  his  brother  Valentinian.  [VALirmNiANtrs.] 
The  greater  part  of  Valent*  reign  is  occupied  by 
bis  WOTS  with  the  Goths.  At  first  he  gain^  great 
advantages  over  the  barbarians,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  in  370,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  cross  the  Danube.  In  376  the  Goths 
were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  and 
were  allowed  by  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
settle  in  Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Homans  and  these  dangerous  neighbours ; and  in 
377  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  inarched  against  the  Goths ; 
but  ho  was  defeated  by  them  with  immense 
■laughter,  near  Iladrianoplc,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
378.  Valens  was  never  seen  after  the  battle; 
some  say  he  died  on  the  field ; and  others  relate 
that  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  a peasant's  bouse, 
to  which  he  was  carried,  and  which  tho  barbarians 
set  fire  to  without  knowing  who  was  in  it.  The 
reign  of  Valens  is  important  in  the  history  of  the 
tmpire  on  account  of  the  admission  of  the  Goths 
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into  the  countries  S.  of  the  Danube,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
furious  contests  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Arians  alio  characterise  this 
reign. 

V&lens,  Abnmtu,  also  called  Abnrniiu,  one 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest,  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  (heSabinians.  Heflourisbed 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

V&Iens,  Fabltu,  one  of  the  principal  generals 
of  the  emperor  Vitellius  in  a.  d.  69,  marched  into 
Italy  through  Gaul,  and,  after  forming  a junction 
with  the  forces  of  Caecina,  defeated  Otho  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Dedriaenm,  which  secured  for 
Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Vitellius 
raised  Valens  and  Caecina  to  the  emisalship,  and 
he  left  the  whole  government  in  their  bands. 
Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vitellius,  when  An- 
tonias Primus,  the  genera]  of  Vespasian,  marched 
into  Italy ; but  as  he  had  not  sufficient  forces  to 
oppose  Antonms  after  the  capture  of  Cremona,  he 
resolved  to  sail  to  Gaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces to  espouse  the  causa  of  Vitellius;  but  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  islands  of  the  Stoe- 
chadoe  {/Hires),  off  Massilin,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  at  Urbinnm  (£7r6iao>. 

V^lentita.  L ( Valnda),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Kdetani  on  the  river  Turia,  3 miles  from  the  coast, 
and  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Castulo. 
It  was  founded  by  Junius  Brutus,  who  settled 
here  the  soldiers  of  Yiriatbus  ; it  was  destroyed 
by  Pompey,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
made  a Roman  colony.  It  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  latest  tiroes.-* 2.  ( F»- 
?enoe),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Rhone, 
and  a Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a town 
of  the  Cavarea,  and  others  a town  of  the  Segellauni. 
•0-8.  A town  of  Sardinia  of  uncertain  site,  but 
which  some  writers  place  on  the  E coast  between 
Portus  Sulpicii  and  Sorebile.  -*4.  Or  ValentiiaEi, 
a town  in  Apulia,  10  miles  from  Brundusium. » 
5.  A province  in  the  N.  of  Britain,  beyond  the 
Roman  wall,  which  existed  only  for  a short  time. 

[DRITANNIA.J 

Valentlnl&aiui.  L,  Roman  emperor  a.  o.  364 
— 375,  was  the  son  of  Gratianns,  and  was  bom 
A.  D.  321,  at  Gbalis  in  Pannonia.  His  first  wife 
was  Valeria  Severn,  by  whom  he  became  the  fitther 
of  the  emperor  Gratianus.  He  held  important 
military  commands  under  Julian  and  Jovian  ; and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  Febmary,  364,  Va- 
lentinmn  was  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  at 
Nicaea.  A few  weeks  after  his  elevation  Valen- 
tmian  elected  his  brother  Valens  emperor,  and  as- 
signed to  him  the  East,  while  he  himself  undertook 
the  government  of  the  West  Valentinian  was  a 
Catholic,  though  his  brother  Valens  was  an  Arias; 
but  he  did  not  persecute  either  Arians  or  heathens. 
He  possessed  good  abilities,  prudence,  and  vigour 
of  character.  He  had  a capacity  for  miliiarj 
matters,  and  was  a vigilant,  imp^iaJ,  and  laborious 
administrator ; but  he  sometimes  pnnished  with 
excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of  Valon- 
tinian*s  reign  was  occupied  by  the  wan  against 
the  Alemanni,  and  the  other  barbarians  on  the 
Roman  frontiers.  Hit  operations  were  attended 
with  success.  He  not  only  drove  the  Alemaimt 
out  of  GauU  but  on  more  than  one  occattoo  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  eneay% 
conntry.  His  usual  residence  was  Treriri  (TV^ves). 
In  375  he  went  to  Carauntum  on  the  Duube,  in 
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order  to  repel  the  Qundi  and  Sarmatian*,  who  had 
invaded  Pannooia.  After  an  indecihive  campaign 
he  took  up  hit  winter-quiirtcrs  at  Bre«^etio.  In 
this  place,  white  giving  an  audience  to  the  dejiuties 
of  the  Qiiadi,  and  apeaking  with  cfreat  heat,  he  fell 
down  in  a fit  and  expired  suddenir  on  the  17th  of 
November.— “II.,  Roman  emperor  a«  d.  t't75 — 3^2, 
younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus by  the  army  after  his  father’s  death,  though 
he  was  then  only  4 or  ^ years  of  age.  His  elder 
brother  Gratianua,  who  had  been  pr*H*laimed  Au- 
gustus during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  assented 
to  the  choice  of  the  army,  and  a division  of  the 
West  was  made  between  the  2 brothers.  Valen- 
tinian  had  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa.  Oratian 
ha<^  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  383  Gratian 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Maximus,  who  left 
Valeminian  a precariouj  authority  out  of  fear  for 
Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East ; but  in  387, 
Valentinian  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  Maximus, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Theodosius.  In  388,  Theo- 
dosius defeated  Maximus,  and  restored  Valentinian 
to  his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  West  Theo- 
dosius returned  to  Constuitinople  m 381  ; and  in 
the  following  year  { 392)  Valentinian  was  murdered 
by  the  general  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugenius 
to  the  throne.  Valentinian  perished  on  the  loth 
of  May,  being  only  a few  months  above  20  years 
of  age.  His  funeral  orati<in  was  pronounced  by 
8t  Ambrose. — HI.,  Homan  cuipert>r  a.  D.  425— 
455,  was  bom  419,  and  was  the  son  of  Constantius 
III.  by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honnrius,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  He  was  declared  Au- 
gustus in  425  by  Theodosius  II.«  and  w'as  placed  j 
over  the  West,  but  as  he  was  only  6 years  of  age 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  his  mother  Pla- 
cidia. During  his  long  reign  the  empire  was  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  the  invasions  of  tlie  barbarians; 
and  it  was  only  the  military  abilities  of  A ^lius 
which  saved  the  empire  from  min.  In  429  the  | 
Vandals  under  Oenseric  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
which  the V conquered,  and  of  which  they  continued 
in  possession  till  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
Goths  likewise  esubliahed  themselves  in  Gaul  ; 
but  Actius  finally  made  peace  with  them  (439), 
and  with  their  assistance  gained  a great  victory 
over  Attila  and  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at 
Chalons  in  451.  The  power  and  influence  of 
Ac'tius  excited  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Valentinian, 
who  ronrdered  his  brave  and  faithful  general  in 
454.  In  the  following  year  the  emperor  himself 
was  slain  by  Petroniui  Maximus,  whose  wife  he 
had  violated.  He  was  a feeble  and  contemptible 
prince,  and  had  all  the  vices  that  in  a princely  < 
station  disgrace  a man's  chameter. 

YSlirla.  1.  Sister  of  P.  Valerius  Publicohi, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,to  go  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus 
in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment.— 2.  The  last 
wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
sala,  and  bore  a daughter  soon  after  Sulla's  death. 
— 8.  Oalirla  Val8iia,  daughter  of  Diocletian  and 
Prisca,  was,  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  empire 
in  A.  n.  292,  united  to  Galerius,  one  of  the  new 
Caesais.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  311 
Valeria  rejected  the  proposals  of  hii  suoceieor 
Maximinus,  who  in  consequence  stripped  her  of  her 
possessions,  and  banished  her  along  with  her 
mother.  After  the  death  of  Maziminus,  V'nieria 
and  her  mother  were  executed  by  order  of  Licinins, 
315.— 4.  Xeualin*.  [Mb^sauki.J 
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VUSria  Oeuf,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of  Sabine 
origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesus  or  Volusus  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Tatius. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Volcsus,  P.  Valerius, 
afterwards  simiamed  Publieola,  plavs  a distin- 
guished part  in  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  and  was  elected  consul  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic,  n.  c.  509.  From  this  lime  forward 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire,  for  nearly 
lOOO  years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  less  frequently 
in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emperors 
Maximinus,  Maximianus,  Maxentms,  Diocletian, 
('onstantius,  Constantine  the  Great,  and  others. 
The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordinary  honours 
and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Velia  yvna  the  only  one  in  Rome  of 
which  the  doors  were  allowed  to  open  back  into 
the  streeL  In  the  Circus  a conspicuous  place  was 
set  apart  for  them,  where  a small  throne  was 
erected,  an  honour  of  which  there  was  no  other 
example  among  the  Romans.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  bury  their  dead  within  the  walls.  The 
Valerii  in  early  times  were  always  foremost  in 
advocating  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the 
laws  which  they  proposed  at  various  times  were 
the  great  charters  of  the  liberties  of  the  second 
order.  (See  Did.  of  Antiq.  s.  r.  Valeriae.) 

The  Valeria  gens  was  divided  into  varions  families 
under  the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  CoitvuB.  FtAOcra,  Laevinus, 
MxaSALA,  PUBLICOLA,  and  TRlARIt'9. 

V&liria,  a province  in  Pannonia  formed  by  Ga- 
lerius,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife.  [Pan- 
VONIA.l 

VUIrtt&as.  1.  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  253 — 
260,  whose  full  name  was  P.  Licimua  Valk- 
RIANU&  Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops  whom  he  was  leading  against  the  usurper 
Aeinilinnns.  Valerian  proclaimed  his  son  Ool- 
lienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  on  war  against 
the  Goths,  whom  be  defeated  (257).  But  though 
the  barbarians  still  threatened  the  Homan  fron- 
tiers on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  the  conquests 
of  the  Persians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  stormed  Antioch,  compelled  him  to  hasten  to 
the  East.  For  a time  his  measures  were  both 
vigorous  and  successful  Antioch  was  recovered, 
and  the  Persian  king  Sapor  was  compelled  to  fiUl 
l»ack  behind  the  Euphrates;  but  the  emperor, 
flushed  by  his  good  fortune,  followed  loo  rashly. 
He  was  surrounded,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  by 
the  countless  horsemen  of  hit  active  foe ; he  was 
entrapped  into  a conference,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captivity, 
subjected  to  every  insult  which  Oriental  cruelty 
could  devisi*.  After  death  his  skin  was  stutfed  and 
long  preserved  as  a trophy  in  the  chief  temple  of 
the  nation.  •— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  but  not  by 
the  same  mother  as  Gallienus.  He  perished  along 
with  Gallienus  at  Milan  in  26R  [Galubnus.] 

TiUrltu.  [Valbria  Gbnb.] 

VUirliu  Tolhiiu  Haxlmtis,  IT.,  was  a brother 
of  P.  Valerius  Publkola,  and  was  dictator  in  b.  c. 
494,  when  the  dissensions  between  tho  burghert 
and  commonalty  of  Rome  de  AV.ris  were  at  the 
highest.  Valerius  was  popular  with  the  plebs 
and  induced  them  to  enlist  for  the  Sabine  and 
Aeqnion  wars,  by  promising  that  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  the  eondition  of  the  debtors  (nem) 
should  be  alleviated.  He  defeated  and  triumphed 
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over  the  Subinca  ; but,  unable  to  fiilfil  hU  promiin* 
to  the  commons,  resipicd  Ills  dictatorship.  The 
pleba,  seeing  that  Valerius  nt  least  bad  kept  faith 
with  them,  escorted  him  honuumbly  home.  As 
he  was  advanced  in  life  at  the  time  of  his  dictator- 
shijs  he  prolwibly  died  soon  after.  — There  were 
suvernl  descendanU  of  this  Valerius  ^faximus,  but  , 
none  of  them  are  of  suHlcu^nt  importance  to  requite 
special  mention. 

y&lcriiis  Uaxlmos,  is  known  to  us  as  the 
compiler  of  a large  collection  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, entitled  JuicUs  /}icii*que  MtmorrtbUibiis 
tMiri  JX,t  arranged  under  ditVcreiit  heads,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Roman  worthies  being, 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  division  from 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  Boliuiry  circumstance,  recorded  by  himself, 
that  he  accompanied  Sex.  Pompeius  into  Asia 
(ii.  6.  § 8),  the  Sextus  Pompeius  apparently  who 
was  consul  a.  ti.  14,  at  the  time  when  Augustus 
died.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work  arc  of 
a character  so  miscidlanemis,  that  it  would  l>e  im- 
possible, without  transcribing  the  short  notices 
placed  at  the  head  of  c:ich  chapter,  to  convey  a 
dear  idea  of  the  contents.  In  some  books  the 
topics  selected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be 
traced.  Thus  the  1st  book  is  entirely  devoted  to 
matters  connected  with  sacred  rites  ; the  2nd  book 
relates  chiefly  to  certain  remarkable  civil  institu- 
tions ; the  3rd,  4 th,  5th,  and  6th,  to  the  more  pro- 
minent social  virtues  ; but  in  the  7th  the  chapters 
De  .Siraif^matiMy  De  are  abruptly  fol- 

lowed by  those  Da  Necevritate^  Dt  Tttiameniis 
Rfscissis^  D«  Halia  Testamentia  ei  Inaperatia.  In 
an  historical  point  of  view  the  work  is  by  no 
means  without  value,  since  it  preserves  a record  of 
many  curious  events  not  to  ^ found  elsewhere  ; 
but  from  the  errors  actually  detected  upon  points 
where  we  p<Mses8  more  precise  information,  it  is 
manifest  that  w'e  must  not  repose  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  statements  unless  where  they  are 
corroborated  by  collateral  testimony.  The  w*ork 
of  Valerius  Maximus  became  very  popular  in  the 
later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  we  still  possess  an 
abridgment  of  it  mode  by  Julius  Paris.  The  best 
editions  of  the  original  work  are  by  Torrenius, 
Leid.  1726,  and  by  Kappius,  Lips.  1782. 

Valerltu  Flaccua.  [Flaccus.] 

Valgluf  KofoB,  C.,  a Roman  poet,  and  a con- 
temporary of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom 
ranks  him  along  with  Varius,  Maecenas,  and  Virgil, 
among  those  friends  of  genius  whose  approbation 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  his  detmeton. 

Vand&li,  Yand&Ui,  or  VindiUi,  a confederacy 
of  German  peoples,  probably  of  the  great  Sueric 
race,  to  which  the  Burgundiones,  Oothones,  Gepi- 
dae,  and  Rugii  bclon^^  They  dwelt  originally 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Germany,  but  were  afterwards 
settled  N.  of  the  Marcomanni  in  the  Riesengebirge, 
which  are  hence  called  Vandalici  Montes.  They 
snbscquently  ap^eor  for  a short  time  in  Dacia  and 
Pannouia ; but  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (a.  o.  409)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Gnu), 
and  invaded  Spain.  In  this  country  they  subju- 
gated the  Alani,  and  founded  a powerful  kingdom, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 
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t Vaiidalusla).  In  a.  n.  429  they  crossed  over  into 
Africa,  u:ider  their  king  Gcnsenc,  and  conquered 
all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  countiy*.  Gen- 
M>ric  BubM?quently  invaded  Italy,  and  took  .and 
plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vandals  continued 
masters  of  Africa  till  .535,  when  their  kingdom  was 
destroyed  by  Belisiirius,  and  annexed  to  the  By- 
zantine empire. 

Van^nes,  a German  people,  dwelling  along 
the  Rhine,  in  the  ncigiibourhuod  of  the  modem 
Worma. 

VaragrL  [Vbragri.] 

VardtUi,  a people  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis, 
W,  of  the  Vasconcp,  in  the  modern  Gu^utcoa  and 
-4/owi. 

VargrinteiuB,  a senator  and  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Cor- 
nelius, to  murder  Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  but  their  plan 
was  fru8tnit<*d  by  information  conveyed  to  Cicero 
through  Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to  defend  him. 

Yarla  (Curea),  a town  of  the  Bcroncs  in  His- 
pania  Tarmconensis  on  the  iberus,  which  was 
navigable  from  this  town. 

Yariai,  a people  of  Germany,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  Langobardi. 

VifrloB.  L Q.  Yarius  Hybrida,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  .OU,  was  a native  of  Sucro  in  Spain,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Hybrida,  because  his  mo- 
ther was  a Spanish  w'oman.  In  his  tribuneship  be 
carried  a Ui  de  majariatet  in  order  to  punish  all 
those  who  had  assisted  or  advised  the  Sodi  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Roman  people.  Under  this 
law  many  distinguished  senators  were  condemned  ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Varius  himself  was  con- 
deraed  under  his  ow'n  law,  and  was  put  to  death. 
— 2.  L.  Yarioi  Rufus,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guislied  poets  of  the  AugusUin  age,  the  companion 
and  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  By  the  latter  be 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epic  barda, 
and  Quintilian  has  pronounced  that  his  tragedy  of 
Thyestes  might  stand  a comparison  with  any  pro- 
duction of  the  Grecian  stage.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  w*as  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Varius  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Virgil,  that  Horace  was  indebted  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  minister,  about  b.  c.  39.  VirgiTaj^ 
pointed  Plotius  Tucca  and  Varius  his  literary  exe- 
cutors,and  theyrevised  the  Aeneid.  Hence  Varius 
WHS  alive  subsequent  to  b.  c.  19,  in  which  year 
Virgil  died.  Only  the  titles  of  3 works  of  Varius 
have  been  preserved  : 1,  />  Morle.  2.  Pas»fpyricua 
Ml  Caeaarem  Ociafnanum,  3.  The  tragedy  Thpeaiea. 
Only  a very  few  fiagmentt  of  these  poems  are 
extant. 

' Varro,  Ataelnut.  [See  below,  Varro,  No.  3.] 

Yarro,  CingSslua,  a Roman  senator  under  Nero, 
supported  the  claims  of  Nymphidius  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Noro,  and  was  put  to  death  in  con- 
sequence by  Galba,  being  at  the  time  consul  de- 
signatus. 

Varro,  Terentius.  L C.,  consul  b.  c.  216  with 
L.  Aemilius  Paulut.  Varro  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a butcher,  to  have  carried  on  business 
himself  as  a factor  in  his  early  years,  and  to  have 
risen  to  eminence  by  pleading  the  causes  of  the 
lower  classes  in  op|>osition  to  the  opinion  of  all 
good  men.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship 
by  the  people,  who  thought  that  it  only  needed  a 
man  of  energ}*  at  the  head  of  an  oTerwhelming  fore* 
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to  Ving  the  war  against  Hannibal  to  a close.  Ilis 
colleague  was  L.  Acnulius  Haiilus,  une  of  the  Iciiders 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  Tiie  2 consuls  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  roenmrable  battle  of 
Cannae.  [Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Varro  against  the  advice  of  Paulus,  The  Uoman 
army  w*ai  all  but  annihilated.  Paulus  and  almost  all 
the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  and  reached  Veniisia  in  safety,  with  about 
70  horsemen.  His  conduct  after  the  battle  seems  to 
have  been  deserving  of  high  praise.  He  proceeded 
to  Cannsium,  where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army 
had  taken  refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  pre- 
caution which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required. 
}lis  conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the 
services  lie  had  lately  rendered.  Op  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
senate  returned  him  thanks  because  lie  had  not 
despoired  of  the  commonwealth.  He  continued  to 
be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  siiccossirc  years 
in  important  militaiy  commands  till  nearly  the  close 
of  the  Punic  war.  •—  2.  The  celebrated  w'ritcr, 
whose  vast  and  varied  erudition  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  ^^most  learned  of  the  Romans.''  He  was  bom 
B.c.  1 1 G,  and  was  trained  under  the  superintendence 
of  L.  Aelius  Stilo  Praeconinua,  and  he  afterwards 
received  instruction  from  Antiochus,  a philosopher 
of  the  Academy.  Varro  held  a high  naval  com- 
mand in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Mithri- 
dates,  and  afterwards  served  as  the  legatus  of  Pom- 
peius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.  He  then  passed 
over  into  Greece,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
Pompeian  party  till  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ; 
when  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Caesar,  who  employed  him  in  superintending  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  great  library 
designed  for  public  use.  For  some  years  after  this 
period  Varro  remained  in  literary  seclusion,  passing 
hit  time  chiefly  at  his  country'  seats  near  Cumae 
and  Tusculum,  occupied  with  study  and  compo- 
sition. Upon  the  formation  of  the  2nd  triumvirate, 
his  name  apj^carod  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  making  bis  escape,  and,  after 
having  remained  for  some  time  concealed,  he  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  Octavian.  The  remainder 
of  his  career  a*as  passed  in  tranquillity,  and  he 
continued  to  labour  in  his  favourite  studies,  although 
his  magnificent  library  had  been  destroyed,  a loss 
to  him  irreparable.  His  death  took  place  b.c.  28, 
when  he  was  in  his  89th  year.  Not  only  w'as 
Varro  the  most  learned  of  Roman  scholars,  but  he 
was  likewise  the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  au- 
thors. We  have  his  own  authority  fur  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  composed  no  less  than  490  books; 
but  of  these  only  2 works  have  come  down  to  ns, 
qnd  one  of  them  in  a mutilated  form.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  principal  works,  both  extantaiid 
lost:  — 1.  Dc  He  ktuiica  LiOri  Jfl.^  still  extant, 
was  written  when  the  author  was  80  years  old, 
and  is  the  roost  important  of  all  the  treatises  upon 
ancient  agriculture  now  extant,  being  far  superior 
to  the  more  voluminous  production  of  Columella, 
with  which  alone  it  can  be  compared.  The  l>est 
editions  are  in  the  Scripterf*  Rei  Rusiuxie  retercs 
Latiui  by  Oesner,  4to.  2 vols.  Lips.  17115,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo.  4 vols,  Lip^  1794 — 1797.  2.  />e 
Linffua  a grammatical  treatise  which  ex- 

tended to  24  books;  but  6 only  (r. — x.)  have  been 
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nriierved,  nnd  these  arc  in  a mutilated  condition. 
The  remains  of  this  treatise  are  particularly  valu- 
able, in  so  far  as  they  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  many  tenns  and  fonus  which  would 
ollicrwise  have  l>een  altogether  lost,  and  much 
curious  information  is  here  treasuriHl  up  connected 
with  tho  .ancient  usages,  both  civil  and  religions, 
of  the  Romans.  Tho  best  editions  arc  by  Spengel. 
8vo.  Berol.  1826,  nnd  by  Muller,  8vo,  Lips.  1833. 

3.  Svnteniiae.  165  SenteHiiae^  or  pithy  sayings, 
have  been  published  by  Devit  under  the  name  of 
Varro,  Patav.  1843.  It  is  manifest  that  these 
sayings  w’ere  not  strung  together  by  Varro  himm-lf, 
but  are  scraps  gleaned  out  of  variou.i  works,  pro- 
bably at  (iiffiiTent  times  and  by  different  iiands. 

4.  Antiquitatum  Libri,  divided  into  2 sections.  An- 
tiquitaUs  Rerum  humanarutn^  in  25  books,  and 
Antiquitates  Rerum  dirtuarum^  in  16  books.  'I’hiR 
w*as  Varro's  great  work  ; and  upon  this  chiefly  his 
reputation  for  profound  learning  was  based ; but 
unfortunately  only  a few  fragments  of  it  have 
c«»me  down  to  us.  With  the  2nd  section  of  tho 
work  we  are,  comparatively  speaking,  fauiiliar, 
since  Augustine  drew’  very  largely  from  this 
source  in  his  **  City  of  God.”  5.  Saturae^ 
which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a variety  of 
metres,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  prose  also. 
Varro  in  these  pieces  copied  to  a certain  extent  the 
productions  of  Menipput  the  Oadarene  [Mknip- 
PL's],  and  hence  designated  them  as  Satui-ae  A/e- 
nip})eae  s.  Cpnicae.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
scries  of  disquisitions  on  a vast  variety  of  subjects, 
frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  couched  in  the  shapi; 
of  dialogue,  the  object  proposed  being  the  incul- 
cation of  moral  lessons  and  serious  truths  in  a 
familiar,  playful,  and  even  jocular  style.  The  best 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  these  Suturae  is  by 
Oeliler,  M,  Terentii  Varrontt  Saiurarum  A/emp- 
pearum  RRiquiae^  Qtiedlingb.  1844.  Of  the  re- 
maining works  of  Varro  we  possess  little  except 
a mere  catalogue  of  titles. » 8.  P.,  a l4itin  poet 
of  considerable  celebrity,  surnamed  AtacioiU, 
from  the  A/ar,  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  his 
native  province,  was  bom  b.  c.  82.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works, 
of  which  a few  inconsiderable  fragments  only  have 
come  dow'n  to  us;  but  some  of  them  ought  perhaps 
to  bo  ascribed  to  his  illustrious  contemporary  M. 
Terentius  Varro: — 1.  Arponautiea,  probably  a free 
translation  of  the  well-knowm  poem  by  Apollonius 
Hhodiiis.  Upon  this  piece  the  fame  of  Varro 
chiefly  rested.  It  is  referred  to  by  Propertius,  by 
Ovid,  and  by  Statins.  2.  Chorographin  g.  Como 
grapkia,  appears  to  have  been  a metrical  system  of 
' astronomy  and  geography.  3.  Lilni  A'aivi/e#,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  u poem  upon  navigation. 

Yarui,  a cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes,  sig- 
nified a person  who  had  his  legs  bent  inwards,  ar^ 
w’os  opposed  to  Vafguiy  which  signified  a person 
having  his  legs  turned  outward. 

y&rafl,  Aifemii.  1.  A Ronuin  jurist,  w’as  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Snlpicins,  nnd  the  only  pupil  of 
Sorvios  from  whom  Uiere  are  any  excerpts  in  the 
Digest.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  (iholi,3. 136)  tells 
us  that  the  **  Alfenus  \afer”  of  Horace  w'as  the  law- 
yer, and  that  he  was  a native  of  Cremona,  where  he 
c.'irried  on  the  trade  of  a barber  or  a botciier  of 
shoes  (for  there  arc  both  readings,  tutor  and  ton- 
sor);  that  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  attained  the  dignity  of 
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the  cob»ulsliip,  and  was  honoured  W'ith  a public 
funeral.  ^2.  A general  of  Vitellius,  in  the  civil 
war  in  a.  i>.  Clii,  and  perhaps  a descendant  of  the 
jurist* 

V&nUt  Atlni.  L F.,  a zealous  partivm  of  Porn* 
pev  in  the  civil  war,  was  stationed  in  Picenum  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  a.  c.  49.  lie 
subsequently  crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  took 
possession  of  tho  province,  which  was  then  go* 
vemed  by  Q.  Ligahus.  [Lioakius,]  In  conse- 
quence of  hU  having  been  propraetor  of  Africa  a 
few  years  previously.  Varus  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  was  thus  able 
to  raise  2 legions  without  much  difficulty.  Mean- 
time, L.  Aciius  Tubero,  who  bud  received  from  the 
■eiiate  the  province  of  Africa,  arrived  to  take  the 
command ; but  Varus  would  not  even  allow  him 
to  land,  and  compelled  him  to  sail  away.  In 
tho  course  of  the  sanje  year  Varus,  assisted  by 
king  Juba,  defeated  Curio,  Caesar's  legate,  who  luui 
cros-M'd  over  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  [CfRio.J  Varus 
fought  with  the  other  Pompeians  in  Africa  against 
Caesar  in  46;  but  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  he 
sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Sjmin.  He  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Mundo,  and  his  head  was  c.*uricd  to 
Caesar.  2.  Atlas  Varos,  commander  of  the 
cavalry  under  C.  Fabius,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul,  and  probably  the  same  as  the  Q.  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  under  Domitius,  one  of 
Caesar's  generals  in  Greece  in  tiie  war  with  Pom- 
pey. It  is  supposed  by  many  modem  writers  that 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  V'arus  to  whom  Virgil 
dedicated  hU  6th  eclogue,  and  wliose  praises  tho 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (lx.  27),  from 
w'hich  poems  we  learn  that  Varus  had  obtained 
renowm  in  war. 

Yams,  Qaintillos.  X.  Sex.,  quaestor  b.c.  49, 
belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  fell  into 
Caesar's  hands  at  tlie  capture  of  Corfinium,  but 
was  dii«tnissed  by  Ciesar.  He  afterwards  fought 
nnder  BnUus  and  Cavsius  against  the  triumvirs; 
and  after  the  lou  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  be  fell 
the  hands  of  his  froedmen,  who  slew  itim  nt 
his  own  request.— 2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
consul  11.  r.  18,  and  was  subsequcMiUy  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  eiior- 
TOouii  wealth.  Shortly  after  his  retuin  from  Syria 
he  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably  about 
A.  D.  7).  Dnisus  had  conquered  a great  part  of 
central  Germany  as  far  as  the  Visurgis  ( ; 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  intro- 
duce the  Homan  jurisdiction  into  tiie  newly  con- 
quered counirv*.  The  Oonnnns,  however,  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  thus  tamel3'  to  tho  Roman 
yoke,  and  found  a leader  in  Arminius,  a noble  chief 
of  the  Cherusci,  who  had  previously  sened  in  the 
Roman  army.  Arminius  orcanised  a general  revolt 
of  all  the  German  tribes  Wtweeii  the  Visurgis  and 
the  Weser,  but  kept  his  design  a profound  S4?cret 
from  Varus,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  When  ho  had  fully  raalure<l 
his  plans,  he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head 
of  a countless  host  of  Itarljarians,  as  the  Roman 
generil  was  marching  with  his  3 l^ions  through  a 
pass  of  the  Salitu  7'<MioburtnM$is^  u range  of  hills 
covered  with  wood,  which  extends  N.  of  tho  Lippt* 
from  OsnahrUck  to  Paderhorn,  and  is  known  in 
the  present  day  by  tho  name  of  the  Teutoburger- 
wald  or  Lippisebe  Wald.  The  battle  lasted  3 
days,  and  ended  with  tho  entire  destruction  of  the 
Homan  army  Varus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
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His  defeat  w'os  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  Ro* 
man  possessions  I>etweeo  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine, 
and  the  latter  river  again  became  the  boundar)-  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  When  the  news  of  this 
defeat  reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was  thrown 
into  consternation;  and  Augustus,  who  was  both 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  tho  most  violent  grief, 
tearing  his  garments  and  calling  uponVaniito  giro 
him  b^k  his  legions.  Orders  were  issued,  as  if 
the  very  empire  was  in  danger;  and  Tiberius  was 
despatched  with  a veteran  army  to  the  Rhine. 

Yirna  ( lar,  or  luro),  a river  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  forming  the  boundary  betwoen  this  pro- 
vince and  Italy,  rises  in  Mt.  Cema  in  the  Alps, 
and  fails  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Antipolis  and  Nicaeo. 

Vaa&tea,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanlca,  on  the 
Giirumno,  whose  chief  town  was  Cossium 
on  the  rood  from  Rurdiuala  to  Elusa. 

Vaac5nes,  a powerful  people  on  the  N.  coast  of 
ilispania  Tarruconensis,  between  the  Ibcrus  and 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modem  Aurarre  and  Gmi- 
puzco.  Their  chief  towns  w*cre  Pompki.on  and 
CALACUaRis.  They  were  a bravo  people,  and 
fought  in  battle  bare-headed.  Under  the  empire 
they  were  regarded  as  skilful  diviners  and  prophets. 
Their  name  is  st;ll  retained  in  that  of  the  modem 
llasqucs. 

Vaaodnom  Balttis.  [Pvrinb.] 

Vaslo  ( r oifon),  a considerable  town  of  the  Vo* 
contii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

VaUa  laanrictu,  F.  SarvilXtu.  L 0>nsul  in 
u.  c.  79,  was  sent  in  the  following  year  as  pro- 
consul  to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  clear  the  seas  of  the 
pirates,  whose  ravages  now  spread  far  and  wide. 
He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability  and  suc- 
cess, and  from  his  conquest  of  the  Itauri,  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isaoricus.  After  giving 
Cilicia  the  organisation  of  a Homan  province,  he 
entered  Home  in  triumph  in  74.  After  his  return 
Serviiius  took  a leading  port  in  public  affairs.  lu 
70  he  was  one  of  the  judicet  at  the  trial  of  Veires; 
in  66  he  supported  the  rogation  of  Manilius  for 
couferring  U{x>n  Pompey  the  command  of  the  w*ar 
against  the  pirates;  in  63  be  w'os  a candidate  for 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  mazimus,  bnt  was  defrated 
by  Julius  Caesar;  in  the  Mme  year  he  spoke  in 
tho  senate  in  favour  of  indicting  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law  upon  tho  Cutilimiriaii  conspirators;  in  57 
he  joined  the  other  nobles  in  procuring  Cicero's 
rec.^ll  from  banishment;  in  56  he  opposed  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom;  and  in  55 
he  was  censor  with  M.  Valerius  Mes!*ala  Niger. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  on  nc- 
connt  of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44.-2. 
i’raetor  54,  belonged  originally  to  the  ari^tocratical 
;>arty,  but  espous^  Caesar's  side  on  the  breaking 
ottt  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  consul  with  C.u<«nr  in 
43.  In  46  he  governed  the  province  of  Asia  as 
proconsul,  during  w'hich  time  Cicero  wrote  to  him 
several  letters.  After  the  death  of  (^sar  in  44, 
he  supported  Cicero  and  the  rest  of  the  aristo 
cratiral  party,  iu  opposition  to  Antony.  But  he 
soon  changed  sides  again,  became  reconciled  to 
Antony,  and  was  made  consul  n second  time  in  41. 

Va^nlllf.  i.  F.,  a political  adventurer  in  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and  villains 
th.it  ever  lived.  His  personal  appearance  was  an* 
prepossesring;  hit  face  and  neck  were  covered  with 
swellings,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  calling  him  the 
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struma  dvUaiis.  Vatinius  wa«  quaestor  d.  c.63, 
aad  tribune  of  the  plebe  .59,  when  be  euld  his  ser- 
ricet  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  consul  along  with 
Bibulus.  It  was  V'atinius  who  proposed  the  bill 
to  the  people,  by  which  Caesar  received  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  lllyricum  for  5 years. 
Vatiniiu  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli« 
aifaire.  In  S6  he  appeared  as  a witness  against 
Milo  and  Sestiua,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  orator  made  a vehement  attack 
upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the  speech  which 
hM  come  down  to  us.  Vatinius  wm  praetor  in  55, 
and  in  the  following  year  (54)  be  was  accused  by 
C.  liicinius  Calvus  of  having  gained  the  praetor- 
abip  by  Iribeiy.  He  was  defended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Cicero,  in  order  to  please  Caesar,  whom 
Cicero  had  offended  by  his  fonner  attack  upon 
Vatinius.  Soon  afterwards  Vatmius  went  to  Gaul, 
where  wc  find  him  serving  in  51.  He  accom- 
paniud  Caesar  in  the  civil  w‘or,  and  was  made 
consul  sudectus  for  a few'  days,  at  the  end  of 
December  47.  At  the  begiiiitiiu;  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  be  was  sent  into  lllyiicum,  wlierc  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success.  After  Caesar's 
deatli  ho  was  compelled  to  surrender  Dyrrhachiuin 
smd  his  army  to  Brutus  who  had  obtained  posses- 
aioii  of  Macedonia,  because  his  troops  declared  in 
favour  of  Brutus.  »2.  Of  Benevcniuro,  one  of  the 
vilest  and  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court,  ' 
equally  deformed  in  body  and  in  iniiul.  He  was 
originally  a shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned  his  ^ 
living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  *cur;ue  or  buf- 
foons, and  finally  obtained  great  power  and  wealth 
by  accusing  tlic  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
state.  A certain  kind  of  drinkiiig-cupe,  having  nan 
or  nozzles,  bore  the  name  of  Vatinius,  probably 
because  he  brought  them  into  fashion.  Juvenal 
alludes  (v.  46'.}  tq  a cup  of  this  kind. 

Vatrtolu.  [Padl'k.] 

Vectls  or  Vecta  {J*le  cf  an  island  off  the 

S.  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  Ute  Romans  became 
acquainted  before  their  conquest  of  Britain,  by 
means  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  visit  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining tin.  It  is  related  by  Diodorus  that  at  low 
water  the  space  between  Vcctis  and  the  coast  of 
Britain  w as  almost  entirely  dry,  so  that  the  Britons 
used  to  bring  tin  to  the  island  in  waggons.  Itwiu 
conquered  by  \'es|vasian  in  tiie  reign  of  Claudius. 
Vedioi  PoUlo.  [PoLMo.] 

Vegetlof,  Plavitti  Benatiu,  the  Author  of  a 
treatise,  lid  Miliiaris  JnsUtuia^  or  EpUome  Jid 
JifilUari*^  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  II. 
The  materials  were  derived,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  writer  himself  from  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, IM  Disciplina  MitUari^  from  Cornelius  Cclsus, 
from  Frontinus,  from  Patemus,  and  from  the  im- 
perial constitutions  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Had- 
rian. The  work  is  divided  into  5 books.  The  1st 
treats  of  the  levying  aiul  training  of  recruits,  in- 
cluding instructions  for  the  fortification  of  a camp; 
the  2nd,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  soldiers 
are  divided,  and  especially  of  the  organisation  of 
the  legion;  the  3rd,  of  the  operations  of  an  army  in 
the  held;  the  4th,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  for- 
tresses; the  5th,  of  marine  warfare.  The  value  of 
this  work  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
usages  of  periods  the  most  remote  from  each  other 
are  mixed  together  into  one  confused  mass,  and  not 
tuifrequently,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  are  blended 
with  arrangements  which  never  existed,  except  in 
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the  fancy  of  the  autlior.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schwebclius,  Noriniberg,  1767;  and  by  Ooden- 
derp  and  Bessel,  Argent.  IB06. 

Veiento,  F&briclos,  was  banished  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  A.  0.  62,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
published  several  libels.  He  afterw-ards  returned 
to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
one  of  the  most  infamous  informers  and  flatteren 
of  that  tyrant.  He  also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Nerva, 

Viii  (VeiMis,  -entii,  V'eientaiius:  laola  Far- 
neae),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of 
Etruria,  situated  ou  the  river  Cremfra,  about  12 
miles  from  Rome.  It  possessed  a strongly  fortified 
citadel,  built  on  a hill  rising  precipitously  from  the 
deep  glens  which  bound  it,  save  at  the  single  point 
where  a narrow  ridge  unites  it  to  the  city.  It 
WAS  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etniican  Confede- 
ration, and  apparently  the  largest  of  all  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  its  present  remains,  it  was 
about  7 miles  in  circumference,  which  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  equal  in 
size  to  Athens.  Its  territory  {A^r  Veien$)  was 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  luvc  extended 
on  the  S.  and  £.  to  the  Tiber  ; on  the  S.W.  to  the 
sea,  embmeing  the  salinae  or  s.’ilt-works,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ; and  on  the  W.  6)  the  territory 
of  Caere.  The  Cimiiiun  fore»l  appears  to  have 
been  its  N.  W.  boundary ; on  the  E.  it  must 
, have  embraced  all  the  district  S.  of  Socrato  and  £.- 
w ard  tu  the  7’iUr.  The  cities  of  Capena  and  Fi- 
denae  were  colonies  of  Veil  V<‘ii  was  a powerful 
city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
the  most  formidable  and  dniigerous  of  her  neigh- 
bours. The  Veientes  were  engaged  iu  almost  un- 
ceasing hostilities  with  Rome  for  more  than  3 cen- 
turies and  a half,  and  we  have  records  of  14  distinct 
wars  between  the  2 peoples.  Veii  was  at  length 
taken  by  the  dictator  Camillus,  after  a siege  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  10  years.  The  city  fell  into 
his  bands,  according  to  the  common  sloty,  by  means 
of  a cuniciilus  or  mine,  which  was  carried  by  Ca- 
millus from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city  into 
the  citadel  of  Veil  So  well  built  and  spacious  was 
Veii,  that  the  Romait*  were  anxious,  after  the  de- 
struction of  tlietr  owTi  city  by  the  Gauls  in  390,  to 
remove  to  Veii,  und  are  said  to  have  been  only 
prevented  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect  by 
the  eloquence  of  ('amiilus.  From  this  time  Veii 
was  abandoned  ; but  after  the  lapse  of  ages  it  was 
colonised  afresh  by  Augustus,  and  made  a Homan 
municipium.  The  new  colony,  however,  occupied 
scarcely  a 3rd  of  the  ancient  city,  and  had  again 
suuk  igto  decay  in  the  reign  of  lladrian.  From 
this  time  V'cii  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and, 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  even  its  site  was  long  an 
object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  however,  be- 
yond a doubt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hamlet  of  Jsda  Fame»r,  where  several  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  have  been  discovered. 
Of  those  the  most  interesting  is  its  cemetery;  but 
there  is  now  only  one  tomb  remaining  open,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  winter  of  1842-.%  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art. 

VSioyis,  a Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
pliincd  by  some  to  mean  little  Jupiter;'*  while 
others  interpret  it  **tbe  destnictive  Jupiter,**  and 
identify  him  with  Pluto.  Veiovis  was  probably 
an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a destructive  nature,  whose 
fearful  lightnings  |m>daccd  deafness  in  those  who 
were  to  be  struck  by  them,  even  before  they 
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were  actually  hurled.  His  temple  at  Rome  Blood 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock;  he  was 
repre»«*nted  as  a youthful  god  anned  with  arrowa 
Vftlabmm.  [Koma,  p.  650,  b.] 

Velauni  or  Vellavif  a people  in  Gallia  Aqui* 
tanica,  in  the  modem  Veiny,  who  were  origin^iy 
subject  to  the  Arvemi,  but  Bubscquenily  appear  os 
an  independent  people. 

Vil6da,  a prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  l>clonged  to 
the  Bructeri,  and  was  regarded  as  a divine  being 
by  most  of  the  nations  in  central  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  She  inhabited  a lofty  tower 
in  the  ncigb^urhood  of  the  river  Luppia  (Lippe). 
She  encoun^ed  Civilis  in  his  revolt  against  the 
Komani,  but  she  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and 
carrit*d  to  Rome. 

TSlia  or  £18a,  also  called  HySle  (*EX^a, 
the  ditferent  forms  are  owing  to  the  word  having 
originally  the  Awdic  digamma,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  V:  Velienscs  or  Eleiltcs,  pi. : C<u~ 
ieW  (I  Mnre  della  Dmeca)f  a Greek  town  of  Lu- 
cania  on  the  W.  coast  between  Paestum  and  Bux> 
entum,  was  founded  by  the  Phucueans,  wdio  had 
abandoned  their  native  city  to  escape  from  the 
Persian  sovereignty,  about  d.  c.  543.  It  was  si* 
tuated  about  3 miles  £.  of  the  river  Hales,  and 
possessed  a good  harbour.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno, 
who  founded  a school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
tinder  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  It  possessed  a ce> 
lebrated  temple  of  Deroeter  (Ceres).  Cicero,  who 
resided  at  Veiia  at  one  time,  frequently  mentions  it 
in  bis  correspondence ; and  it  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  a healthy  place.  (Hor.  A]p.  i.  15.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo'  it  had  ceased  to  be  a town  of  | 
importance.  j 

Vlllnna  ( IWtito),  a river  in  the  territory  of  the  | 
Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines,  and  fall*  j 
ing  into  the  Nar.  This  river  in  the  neighbourhood  ! 
of  Hcate  overilowed  its  banks  and  formed  several 
small  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  wns  called  Lacus 
yelinoi  (Pieili  also  Logo  delle  Mormort\ 

In  order  to  carry  olT  these  waters,  a channel  was 
cut  through  the  rocks  by  Curiut  Dentatus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  Velinus  were  carried  through  a narrow* gorge 
to  a spot  where  they  fall  from  a height  of  several 
hundred  feet  into  the  river  Nar.  This  fall,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  knowm 
at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  fall  of  Temi, 
or  the  cascade  delle  Maimore. 

Yilltraa  (Velitemus : VeUetri)^  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Volscians  in  Latium,  but  subsequently  be- 
longing to  the  Latin  League.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  colonised  at  an  early  period, 
but  it  frequently  revolted  from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

YeUat  IfOngtU,  a Latin  grammarian,  known  to 
us  from  a treatise,  Dt  Ortki^aykiay  still  extant, 
printed  in  the  Orammaticne  Latinae  Auctorrs 
Antiqui,^  of  Putschius,  4to.  Haiiov.  1605.  Velius 
also  wrote  a commentary  on  Virgil,  w’hich  is  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius. 

Yellatinodftnuia  (fieatrne),  a town  of  the  Sc- 
oones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Yellavi.  [Vki-avn!.] 

Yelleitu  PaterdUna.  [Patkrcum’s.] 
Yellocaases,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
N.W.  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along  the  Sequana 
••  f*r  as  the  ocean  \ their  chief  town  was  Kato- 
iiAGca. 
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Yonafratll  (Venafranus  : r«aa/W),  a town  in  the 
N.  of  Saiimiuin,  near  the  river  Vultumus,  and  ou 
the  conhnes  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  the  exccilcnee 
of  its  olives. 

Yenbdi  or  Ye&Sdae,  a people  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  dw*eliing  on  the  ^tic  E.  of  the  V’istola. 
1'hc  Sinus  Yonedlous  {G^df  of  Riga),,  and  the 
YenMIcl  Kontes,  a range  of  mountains  between 
Poland  and  East  PniKsia,  were  called  afu*r  this 
people. 

YSnerii  Promontoriiun.  [Pvrknes  Prom.] 

Yenerii  Portns  or  Pyrenaei  Portos,  a seaport 
town  of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
near  the  Prom.  Vem-ris,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  GauL 

YenSUa.  L A district. In  the  N.  of  Italy,  was 
originally  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made  by  Augustus  the 
10th  Kegio  of  Italy.  It  W’os  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  river  Athesin,  which  separated  it  from  QalHa 
Cisalpina  | on  the  N.  by  the  Comic  Alps  ; on  the 
K.  by  the  river  Timavus,  which  separated  it  from 
Istria  ; and  on  the  S.  by  the  .\driatic  Gulf.  This 
counUy*  was,  and  is,  very  ferule ; and  its  inhabit- 
ants enjoyed  great  prosperity.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  couDlr}'  were  excellent  w'ool,  a sw*eet 
but  much  prized  wine,  and  race-horses.  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  said  to  have  kept  a stud 
of  roce-horscs  in  this  country. — Its  inhabitants, 
the  Yeaitl,  frequently  called  Heniti  ('E^fTpi)  by 
the  Greeks,  were  commonly  said  to  bo  descendants 
of  the  Paphlogoninn  Heneti,  whom  Antenor  led 
into  the  country  after  the  Trojan  war  ; but  this 
tale,  like  so  many  others,  has  evidently  arisen  from 
the  mere  similarity  of  the  name.  Others  supposed 
the  Veneti  to  be  a branch  of  the  Celtic  Veneti  in 
Gaul  ; but  this  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Polybius,  that  they  spoke  a lan- 
guage entirely  dtfierent  from  the  Celuc : and  that 
they  had  no  connexion  with  the  Cells,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  they  were  always  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in  Italy.  He- 
rodotus regards  them  as  an  Illyrian  race  ; and  all 
w'ritcrs  are  agreed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
original  population  of  Italy.  In  consequence  of 
their  hostility  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in  tbeir  neigh- 
bourhood, they  formed  atan  early  period  an  alliance 
with  Rome ; and  their  country  w*as  defended  by 
the  Romans  against  tbeir  dangerous  enemies.  On 
the  conquest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Veneti 
likewise  became  included  under  the  Roman  do- 
minions ; and  they  w*ere  almost  the  only  people  in 
Italy  who  became  the  subiocts  of  Rome  witboot 
offering  any  resistance.  The  Veneti  continued  to 
enjoy  groat  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mor- 
cnmaniiic  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  .Aure- 
lius ; but  from  this  time  their  countiy*  was  fre- 
quently devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Italy;  and  at  length,  in  the  5ih  century,  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Huns 
under  Attilo,  took  refuge  in  the  islands  off  their 
coast,  oil  which  now  stands  the  city  of  Venice. 
The  chief  towns  of  Venetia  in  ancient  times  were, 
Patavium,  Altinum,  and  Aquilsia.  The  2 
latter  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  ex- 
ported, among  other  things,  large  quantities  of 
amber,  which  was  brought  from  the  Baltic  through 
the  interior  nf  Europe  to  these  cities.  >»2.  A district 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  inhabited  by 
the  Veneti,  who  were  a brave  people,  and  the  best 
sailors  in  all  Gaul.  Off  their  coast  was  a gro^ 
of  islands  called  Insulae  YeniUcae. 
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YenStiu  Lacas.  [Brioantinus  Lacvs.] 

Yenllla^  a nymph,  daughter  of  Pilumnus,  siitcr 
of  Amata,  wife  of  king  Latinui,  and  mother  of 
Ttimus  and  Juturna  by  Daunus. 

Yenn5ne8,  a people  of  Rhactia,  and  according  to 
Strabo  the  most  savage  of  the  Rhactian  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the  Athesis  | 
{Aditte). 

Yenta.  1.  Belgamm  ( the  chief 
town  of  the  Bclgae  in  Britain.  The  modem  city 
still  contains  several  Roman  remains.  2.  IC6- 
ndntm.  [Icsni.]  Sililram  (Coertren/),  a 
town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Yenti  the  winds.  They  appear  per- 

sonified,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  aro  conceived  as  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  master  and  ruler  of  all 
the  winds  is  Aeolus,  who  resides  in  the  island 
Aeolia  [Akolus]  ; but  the  other  gods  also,  espe- 
cially Zeus,  exercise  a power  over  them.  Homer 
mentions  by  name  Boreas  (N.  w'ind),  Eurut  (E. 
wind),  Notus  (S.  wind),  and  Zephyrus  (W.  wind). 
When  the  funeral  pile  of  Patroclus  could  not  bo 
made  to  bum,  Achilles  promised  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  winds  ; and  Iris  accordingly  hastened  to 
them,  and  found  them  feasting  in  the  palace  of 
Zephyrus  in  Thrace.  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  there- 
upon straightway  crossed  the  Thracian  sea  into 
Asia,  to  cause  the  fire  to  blaze.  According  to 
Hesiod,  the  beneficial  winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  Ar- 
gestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  the  sons  of  Astraeus 
and  Eos;  and  the  destructive  ones,  such  as  Typbon, 
are  raid  to  be  the  sons  of  Typhoeus.  Later, 
especially  philosophical,  writers  endeavoured  to 
define  the  winds  more  accurately,  according  to 
their  places  in  the  compass.  Thus  Aristotle, 
bi'sides  the  4 principal  winds  (Boreas  or  Aparctias, 
Eurus,  Notus,  and  Zephyrus),  mentions  3,  the 
Moses,  Caicias,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas 
and  Eums  ; between  Eurus  and  Notus  he  places 
the  Phoenicias  ; between  Notus  and  Zephyrus  he 
has  only  the  Lips;  and  between  Zephyrus  and 
Boreas  he  places  the  Argestes  (0l3rmpias  or  Sciron) 
and  the  Thrascias.  It  must  further  be  observed 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Eurus  is  not  due  K. 
but  S.  E.  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum  there 
exists  a marble  monument  upon  which  the  winds 
are  described  with  their  Ore^  and  Latin  names, 
viz.  Septentrio  (Aparctias),  Eurus  (Euros  or  S.  E.), 
and  between  these  2 Aquilo  (Boreas),  Vultumus 
(Ckiicias)  and  Solanus  (Apheliotes).  Between 
Eurus  and  Notus  (Notes)  there  is  only  one,  the 
Euroauater  (Euronotus) ; between  Notus  and 
Favonius  (Zephyrus)  are  marked  Austro-Africus 
(LibonoDis),  and  Africus  (Lips)  ; and  between 
Favonius  and  Septentrio  we  find  Chnis  (lapyx) 
and  Circius  (Thracius).  The  winds  were  repre- 
sented by  poets  and  artists  in  different  ways  ; the 
latter  usually  represented  them  as  beings  with 
wings  nt  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  moat 
remarkable  monument  representing  the  winds  is 
the  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at 
Athens.  Each  of  the  8 sides  of  the  monument 
represents  one  of  the  B principal  winds  in  a flying 
attitude.  A moveable  Triton  in  the  centre  of  the 
cupola  pointed  with  bis  staff  to  the  wind  blowing 
at  the  time.  All  these  8 figures  have  wings  at 
their  shoulders,  oil  ore  clothed,  and  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies 
and  various  attributes.  Black  lambs  were  offered 
as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive  winds,  and  white 
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ones  to  favourable  or  good  winds.  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  river  Ilisi^us  in  Attica  ; nnd  Ze- 
phyrus had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleutis. 

Yenddius  Basstui,  P.,  a celebrated  Roman 
general,  was  a native  of  Picenum,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Pompeius  Stmbo  in  the  Social  war 
(b.  c.  89),  and  carried  to  Rome.  When  he  grew 
up  to  man's  estate,  he  got  a poor  living  by  under- 
taking to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles  for  those 
magistrates  who  went  fri>m-Uome  to  administer  a 
province.  In  this  humble  employment  he  became 
known  to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Gaul.  In  the  Civil  war  he  executed  Caesar’s 
orders  with  ability,  and  became  a favourite  of  his 
great  commander.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribuno 
of  the  plebs,  and  was  made  a praetor  for  b.  c.  43. 
After  Cesar's  death  Ventidius  sided  with  M.  An- 
tony in  the  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  consul  suffectus.  In  39  Antony 
sent  Ventidius  into  Asia,  to  oppose  Labienus  and 
the  Parthians.  He  conducted  this  war  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  success.  In  the  1st  cam- 
paign (39)  he  defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labienus, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle ; and  in  the  2nd  campaign  (38)  Wntidins 
gained  a still  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  Par- 
thians, who  had  again  invaded  Syria.  Pneorus, 
the  king's  son,  fell  in  this  battle.  Antony,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Ventidius,  showed  great  jealousy  of  him,  and 
dismissed  him  from  his  employment.  Yet  his  ser- 
vices were  too  grrat  to  be  overlooked  ; and  he  had 
a triumph  in  November,  38.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  Ventidius  was  often  cited  as  an 
instance  of  a man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  con- 
dition to  the  highest  honours  ; a captive  became  a 
Roman  consul  and  enjoyed  a triumph  ; but  this 
w.is  in  a period  of  revolution. 

YSnas,  the  goddess  of  h>ve  among  the  Romans. 
Before  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, she  was  one  of  the  least  important  divinities 
in  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ; but  still  her  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  established  at  Rome  nt 
an  early  time.  There  was  a stone  chapel  with  au 
image  of  Venus  Mvrtea  or  Murcia  in  the  Circus 
near  the  spot  where  the  altar  of  Census  was  con- 
cealed. This  surname  was  said  to  be  the  samo  as 
Myrtea  (from  mjrrias,  a myrtle),  and  to  indicate 
the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  In 
ancient  times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a myrtle- 
grove  in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aven- 
tine.  Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  was 
Cloacina^  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  great  sewer 
{cloaca)  ; but  this  talc  is  nothing  but  an  etymolo- 
gical inference  from  the  name.  It  is  supposed  by 
modem  writers  that  this  surname  signifies  the 
“Purifier”  from  doart  or  ducre  “to  wash”  or 
“purify.”  The  statue  of  Venus  under  this  sur- 
name was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a temple  near 
the  forum.  A 3rd  ancient  surname  of  Venus  is 
C^va,  under  which  she  had  2 temples  in  the 
neigh^nrhood  of  the  CapitoL  Some  believed  that 
one  of  them  bad  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcias, 
because  his  wife  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  hair  ; 
others  thought  that  it  was  a monument  of  a pa- 
triotic act  of  the  Roman  women,  who  during  the 
siege  of  the  Gauls  cut  off  their  hair  and  gave  it 
to  the  men  to  make  strings  for  their  bows ; and 
others  again  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  fancies  and 
caprices  of  lovers,  calcere  signifying  “ to  teaze.* 
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But  it  probably  refert  to  the  fact  that  on  her  wed- 
ding day  the  bride,  cither  actually  or  syrabolicaliy, 
cut  off  a lock  of  Ipdr  to  aacrihce  it  to  Venut.  In 
these,  the  moet  ancient  suniames  of  Venus,  we 
must  recognise  her  primitiTe  character  and  attri- 
butes.— In  later  tiines  her  worship  became  much 
more  extended,  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite  introduced  Tarious  new  attributes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
worship  of  Venus  Krycina  was  introduced  from 
Sicily,  and  a temple  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the 
Capitol,  to  which  subsequently  another  was  added 
outside  the  Coltine  gate.  In  the  year  B.C.  114,  a 
VesL'il  virgin  was  killed  by  lightning  ; and  os  the 
general  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
Vestals,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  Sibylline  books,  upon  being  consulted, 
cviminandcd  that  a temple  should  be  built  to  Venus 
Vcriicordia  (the  goddess  who  turns  the  hearts  of 
men)  on  the  via  Salaria.  After  the  close  of  the 
Samnite  war,  Fabius  Ourges  founded  the  worship 
of  Venus  Obse({ucns  and  Postvorla  ; Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  younger,  that  of  Venus  Genilrix,  in  wliich 
he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Caesar,  who  added 
that  of  Venus  VictrU.  The  worship  of  Venus  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  bis  descent  from 
Aeneas,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars 
tind  Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  love.  Uospectiug  the  Greek  goddess 
see  Aphroditk. 

Vinlisia  (Venusinus : reoosa),  au  ancient  town 
of  Apulia,  S.  of  the  river  Auiidus,  and  near  Mt. 
Vultur,  situated  in  a romantic  countrv',  and  me- 
morable os  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace.  It 
was  originally  a town  of  the  Hirpiiii  in  Samnium  ; 
and  after  its  original  Sabellian  inhabitants  liad  becu 
driven  out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonised  by  the 
latter,  B.  c.  ‘J91,  and  fonned  on  important  military 
station.  Here  the  reranaiits  of  the  Roman  army 
took  refuge  after  the  fiitnl  battle  of  Cannae,  216. 

Veragri  or  Var&gri,  a people  in  Gallia  Delgica, 
on  the  Ponnine  Alps,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Dmiise  and  the  Rhone. 

Vorbilnas  Locus  (Aopo  Muffgiore)^  a lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpino,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all  Italy, 
being  about  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  toS. : iu 
greatest  breadth  is  8 miles.  It  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ticinusand  other  streams  descending  from  the 
Alps  ; and  the  river  Ticinus  issues  from  its  southern 
extremity. 

Veroeilaa  (Vercellensis  : VerotUi)^  the  chief 
town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  municipium,  and  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Vorcingetdriz,  the  celebrated  ebiefta'm  of  the 
Arx'emi,  who  carried  on  war  with  great  ability 
against  Caesar  in  B.  c.  52.  The  historii' of  this 
war  occupies  the  7th  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  wnr.  Vercingetorix  fell  into 
Caesar^  hands  on  the  capture  of  Alesia,  was  sub- 
sequently Uikeii  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  45,  and  was  afterwords 
put  to  d«*ath. 

Veretum  (Verelinus  : AlfMao)^  more  anciently 
called  Baris,  a toarn  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Leuca  to  Tarentum,  and  CUU  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
latter  city. 

Vergas,  a town  in  tho  interior  of  Bnittium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

Vergelltts,  a rivulet  in  Apulia  crossing  the  plain 
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of  Cannae,  which  is  said  to  have  been  choked  by 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  slain  in  the  me- 
morable battle  against  Hannibal. 

Vergillos.  [ Viboilius.] 

Vargialtu.  [Virginias.] 

Verolamlom  or  Vemlamlam  (Old  rerWasi, 
near  Su  Albans),  the  chief  town  of  the  Catuelloni 
in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of  the  king  Cas- 
livellaonus,  which  was  conquered  by  Caesar.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a Roman  municipium.  It 
wBi  destroyed  by  the  Britons  under  Boodicea,  in 
their  insurrection  against  the  Romans,  hut  was 
rebuilt  and  continued  to  be  an  important  place. 

Yerontasdui,  a people  in  G^lia  Bdgico,  be- 
tween the  Nervii  and  Suessiones,  in  the  modem 
VtmumdeU.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Yero- 
mandoomm  Quen/m). 

YerO&a  (Veronensis:  IVroaa),  an  important 
town  in  OoUia  Cisalpino,  on  the  river  Athesis,  was 
originally  the  enpitsi  of  the  Euganei,  but  subse- 
quently belonged  to  the  CenomanL  At  a still  later 
time  it  was  made  a Roman  colony,  with  the  sur- 
name Augusta  ; and  under  the  empire  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  N. 
of  lul^'.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catullus  ; and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  elder  Pliny', 
though  others  make  him  a native  of  Comum.  It 
is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  in  iu 
neighbourhood  in  the  Caxnpi  Kaudii,  by  Marius 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  victory  of  Theo- 
doric  the  Great  over  Odoaoer.  Tbeodoric  took  np 
his  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  German  writers  of  the  middle  ages  Dietrichs 
Bern,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bern  in  Switaerlond. 
There  ore  still  many  Roman  remains  at  Verona, 
and  among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a good  state 
of  preservation. 

verrei,  C.,  wm  quaestor  b.  c.  82,  to  Cn.  Papi- 
rius  Cnrbo,  and  therefore  at  that  period  belonged 
, to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  deserted  Corbo 
; and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent  him  to  Beneven- 
, turn,  where  be  was  allowed  a share  of  the  confis- 
cated estates.  Verres  next  appears  as  the  legate 
of  Cm  Cornelius  Dolabella,  praetor  of  Cilicia  in  80 
— 78,  and  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  provin- 
cial governors.  On  the  death  ^ the  regular  quaestor 
C.  Malleolus,  Verres  became  tho  (vo-quoestor  of 
Dolabella.  In  Verres  Dolabella  found  on  active 
, and  unscrupulous  agent,  and,  in  return,  connived 
at  his  excesses.  But  the  pro-quoestor  proved  os 
faithless  to  Dolabella  as  he  had  been  to  Corbo,  and 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  prosecution  by 
M.  Scourus  in  78.  Verres  w*aa  praetor  urbonus  in 
74,  and  afterwards  propraetcr  in  Sicily,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  3 years  (73 — 71).  The  extortions 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  have  become 
notorious  through  the  celebrated  orations  of  Cicero. 
No  class  of  the  inbabitooU  of  Sicily  was  exempted 
from  bis  avarice,  bis  cruelty,  or  bis  insults.  The 
wealthy  had  money  or  wrorks  of  art  to  yield  up  ; 
the  middle  classes  might  be  mode  to  pay'  heavier 
imposts ; and  the  exporta  of  the  vineyards,  the 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  he  saddled  with  heavier 
burdena  By  capricious  changes  or  violent  abro- 
gation of  their  compacts,  Verres  reduced  to  beg- 
gary both  frie  producers  and  the  fanners  of  the 
revenue.  His  three  years'  rule  desolated  the  island 
more  cffoctuoliy  than  the  two  recent  Serrilc  wan, 
and  than  the  old  stmgsle  between  Carthage  and 
Rome  for  the  possession  of  tlie  island.  So  diligently 
did  be  employ  bis  opportunities,  that  he  boasted  of 
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haTing  amAtsed  enough  for  a life  of  opulence,  even  the  first  day  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres. 
if  be  were  compelled  to  disgorge  two-thirds  of  hii  Before  the  nine  days  occupiini  in  hewring  evidence 
plunder,  in  stilling  inquiry  or  purchasing  an  ac-  were  over,  Verres  quitted  the  citv  in  despair,  :md 
qnittal.  As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabitants  was  condemned  in  his  absence.  He  retir^  to 
resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  committed  Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of  his  treasures  of 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who  bad  been  Lilybaean  art  ns  to  cause  eventually  his  proscription  by 
quaestor  in  Sicily  in  73«  and  bad  promised  hit  M.  Antony  in  43.  Of  the  7 Verrins  orations 
good  offices  to  the  Sicilians  whenever  they  might  of  Cicero,  2 only,  the  Divinaiio  and  the  Actio 
demand  them.  Cicero  heartily  entered  into  tho  Pn'wa,  were  spoken,  while  the  remaining  ft  were 
cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure  compiled  from  the  depositions  after  the  verdict 
a conviction  of  the  great  crhninal.  Verres  w*as  Cicero's  own  division  of  the  impeachment  is  the 
defended  b}'  Hortensius,  and  was  supported  by  the  following  : 

whole  power  of  the  aristocracy.  At  nrst  his  pvti-  f 1.  In  Q.  Caecilitun  or  Divinatio. 

snns  attempted  to  slop  the  prosecution  by  bribes,  1.  Preliminary  j 2.  Proemium Actio  Prima  — 
flatteries,  and  menaces  ; but  finding  this  to  be  im-  Statement  of  the  Case. 

p(»sible,  they  endeavoured  to  substitute  a sham  These  alone  were  spoken, 
prosecutor  in  the  place  of  Cicero.  Hortensius  o Orations  T 3.  Verres'i  official  life  to  b.c.  73. 

therefore  offered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Cnccilius  Niger,  ^ 4.  Jurisdictio  Sicilientis. 

who  had  been  quaestor  to  the  defendant,  had  quar-  p ^ 5.  Oratio  Krumentoria. 

relied  with  him,  and  had  consequently,  it  was  lioni.  ^ ^ Signis. 

nllegi'd,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  his  abuse  7.  — — De  SuppiicHs. 

of  the  public  money.  But  the  Sicilians  rejected  Theto  were  circulated  at  documents  or  mani- 
Caecilius  altogether,  not  merely  as  no  match  for  festoes  of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Verrea. 
Hortensius,  but  as  foisted  into  the  enuse  by  the  Verrftgo,  a town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  of 
defendant  or  bis  advocate.  By  a technical  process  uncertain  site, 
of  the  Homan  law,  called  Dicinalio^  the  judices,  Vartioordla.  [VsNua.] 
without  hearing  evidence,  determined  from  the  Vertomnos  or  Vortninniu,  is  said  to  have 
arguments  of  counsel  alone,  who  should  be  ap-  been  an  Etruscan  divinity  whose  worship  a*as  in- 
pointed  prosecutor.  They  decided  in  Cicero's  fa-  troduced  at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vultinian  colony 
vour.  Tiie  oration  which  Ci^ro  delivered  on  this  occupying  at  first  Oic  Caelian  hill,  and  afterwards 
occoiiion,  was  the  Dirrinatio  m Q.  CatcHimm.  The  the  riciis  T use  us.  The  name  is  evidently  con- 
pretensions  of  Caeciiius  wero  thus  set  aside.  Yet  nectad  with  tvrfo,  and  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
hope  did  not  yet  foraake  Verres  and  his  friends.  aUtmtuu  fr'om  o/o,  whence  it  must  signify  **  the 
Evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in  god  who  changes  or  metamorphoses  himself.^  For 
Sicily  itself.  Cicero  was  allowed  110  days  for  this  reason  the  Romans  connected  Vertumnus  with 
the  purpose.  Verres  once  again  attempted  to  set  ail  oecurreocos  to  which  the  verb  twio  applies, 
up  a sham  prosecutor,  who  undertook  to  impeach  such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchase  and  sale, 
him  for  his  former  extortions  in  Achaia,  and  to  the  return  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds,  &c.  But 
gather  the  evidence  in  lOB  days.  But  the  new  in  reality  the  god  was  connected  only  with  the 
prosecutor  never  went  even  so  for  as  Rrnndisium  transformation  of  plants  and  their  progress  from 
in  quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  a ban-  blossom  to  fruit.  Hence  the  story,  that  when 
dous'd.  Instead  of  the  110  days  allowed,  Cicero,  Vertumnus  was  in  love  with  Pomona,  he  assumed 
assisted  by  his  cousin  Lucius,  completed  bis  rc<  all  possible  forms,  until  at  lost  he  gained  his  end 
searches  in  50,  and  returned  with  a mass  of  evi-  by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a blooming  youth, 
dence  and  a crowd  of  witnesses  giithered  from  all  Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  him  the  first 
isirts  of  the  island.  Hortensius  now  grasped  at  his  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands  of  budding 
l.'ut  chance  of  cm  acquittal,  and  it  w'as  not  an  un-  flowers.  The  whole  people  celebrated  a festival  to 
likely  one.  Could  the  impcachmeut  be  pot  off  to  Vertumnus  on  the  23rd  of  August,  under  the  aamo 
the  next  year,  Verres  was  safe.  Hortensius  him-  of  the  ror/ajasa/ia,  denoting  the  transition  from 
self  would  then  be  consul,  with  Q.  MetcUus  for  his  the  beautiful  season  of  autumn  to  the  less  agreeable 
colleague,  and  M.  hletelliis  would  be  praetor  nr-  one.  He  had  a temple  in  the  vicus  Tuscus,  and  a 
bonus.  For  every  firm  and  honest  judex  whom  statue  of  him  stood  in  the  vicus  Jugarius  near  the 
the  upright  M.  Aciiins  Olabrio,  then  fuaetor  ur>  altar  of  Ops.  The  story  of  tho  Etruscan  origin 
banus,  had  named,  a partial  or  vrn.al  substitute  seems  to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  his  genuine 
would  be  found.  Glabrio  himself  would  give  Roman  name,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
plact'  AS  quaesitor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M.  the  worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  &bine  origin. 
MeU'ilus,  a partisan,  if  not  a kinsman,  of  the  de-  The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnus  at 
fendant  It  was  a!re.*idy  the  month  of  July.  The  Rome  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  attended 
games  to  be  exhibiU'd  by  Cn.  Pompey  w'ere  fixed  to  by  a special  flamen  (Jtamm  yortumnaUt). 
for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  occupy  a Vmrtllaa  (Verulanos:  Vero/i\  a town  of  the 
fortnight;  tlie  Roman  games  would  immediately  Hemici  in  Latium,  B.  E.  of  Aletrium,  and  N.  of 
succeed  them,  and  thus  40  diys  intervene  between  Frusino,  subsequently  a Roman  colony. 

Cicero's  charge  and  the  reply  of  Hortensius,  who  Varnlfclttiam.  [ V’anoLAMUrM.] 
again,  by  dexterous  adjournments,  would  delay  tho  Vania,  L.  AaraUaa,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurc- 
proceedings  until  the  games  of  Victory,  and  the  lius  in  the  empire,  s.  i>.  161-»169.  He  w'as  born 
commencement  of  the  new  year.  Cicero  therefore  in  1 30,  and  bis  original  name  was  L,  Ceionius 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and  Comroodus.  His  father  L.  Ceionius  Commodus 
merely  introducing  his  case  in  the  first  of  the  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  136;  and  on  the  death 
Verrine  orations,  rested  all  his  hopes  of  success  on  of  his  £ather  in  138,  be  w'os,  in  pursuance  of  the 
the  weight  of  testimony  alone.  Hortensius  w*as  command  of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M. 
quite  unprepared  with  counter-evidence,  and  after  Aurelius,  by  M.  Antoninus.  On  the  death  of 
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Antoninus  in  161,  lie  buccecdcd  to  the  empire  I 
along  with  M.  Aurelius.  The  historj'  of  his  reign  1 
is  given  under  Acrklius.  Verus  died  suddenly  | 
at  AUlnum  in  the  country  of  Veneti,  towards  the 
close  of  169.  He  had  been  married^  to  LucUla, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleague. 

Vesclnai  Ager.  [Stbssa  Aurunca.] 

Vesevtts.  [Vesuvius,] 

Vesontlo  the  chief  town  of  the  Se- 

qmuii  in  Onllia  Belgica,  situated  on  the  river  Dubis 
{lJoui$)t  which  ilowed  around  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a space  of  600  feet,  on  which  stood  a 
mountain,  forming  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Veson- 
tio  was  an  important  place  under  the  Homans,  and 
still  contains  ruins  of  on  aqueduct,  a triumphal 
arch,  and  other  Roman  remains. 

Vespasi&xmi,  T.  Fl&viaa  Sabintu,  Homan 
emperor,  a.  D.  70—79,  was  bom  in  the  Sabine 
country  on  the  17th  of  November,  a.  d.  9.  His 
father  was  a man  of  mean  condition,  of  Reate,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabim.  His  mother,  Vespasia 
Polla,  was  the  daughter  of  a praefectus  castronim, 
and  the  sister  of  a Homan  senator.  She  was  left 
a widow  with  2 sons,  Flavius  Sabinus  and  Vespn- 
aiaii.  Vespasian  served  os  tribunus  militum  in 
Thrace,  and  was  quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene. 
He  was  afterwards  aedile  and  praetor.  About 
this  time  he  took  to  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  the 
daughter  of  a Homan  eques,  bv  whom  he  had  2 
sons,  both  of  whom  succeeded  fiim.  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  he  was  sent  into  Germany  os  legatus 
logionis  ; and  in  43  be  held  the  same  command  in 
Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight  He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  proconsul  of  Africa  under  Nero. 
He  was  at  this  time  very  poor,  and  was  accused  of 
getting  money  by  dishonourable  means.  But  he 
had  a great  military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked 
by  the  soldiers.  Nero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
East  (66),  to  conduct  the  w'ar  against  the  Jews. 
His  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  had  raised  his  re- 
putation, when  the  war  broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius  after  the  death  of  Qalba.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of 
July  69,  and  soon  after  all  through  the  East 
Vespasian  came  to  Home  in  the  following  year 
(70),  leaving  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  Titos  took  Jenisalem  after  a 
siege  of  5 months ; and  a formidable  iusurrection  | 
of  the  Batavi,  headed  by  Civills,  was  put  down 
about  the  same  period.  Vespasian,  on  his  arrival 
at  Home,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  the  empire.  He  disbanded 
some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  and 
maintained  discipline  among  his  own.  He  co- 
operated in  a friendly  maimer  with  the  senate  in 
the  public  administration.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed  a striking  con- 
trast with  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  his  example  is  said  to  have  done 
more  to  reform  the  morals  of  Home  than  all  the 
laws  which  had  ever  been  enacted.  He  lived 
more  like  a private  person  than  a man  who  pos- 
sessed supreme  power:  he  w*as  aiTuble  and  easy  of 
access  to  all  persons.  The  nersotial  anecdotes  of 
such  a man  are  some  of  the  most  instructive  records 
of  his  reign.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts  to 
make  out  for  him  a distinguished  genealogy.  When 
Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  commencing  in  these  terms,  **  Amces,  king 
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of  kings,  to  Flavius  Vespasianut,"  the  answer  Ixv 
gan,  ^ Flavius  Vesposianus  to  Arsaces,  king  of 
kings.’’  If  it  be  true,’  as  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
>s*as  not  annoyed  at  satire  or  ridicule,  he  exhibited 
an  elevation  of  character  almost  unfiarallrled  in 
one  who  filled  so  exalted  a station.  He  kuew  the 
bad  character  of  his  son  Domitian,  and  as  lung  as 
he  lived  he  kept  him  under  proper  restraint.  The 
stories  that  are  told  of  his  avarice  .md  of  his  modes 
of  raising  money,  if  true,  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  his  character  ; and  it  seems  that  he  had  a tn^u* 
for  little  saviogs,  and  for  coarse  humour.  Vet  it 
is  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  nil  his  expendi- 
tiu%  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In  71  Titus 
returned  to  Home,  and  both  father  and  son  tri- 
umphed together  cm  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  a*as  marked  by 
few  striking  events.  The  most  important  was  the 
conquest  of  North  Wales  and  the  island  of  Angle- 
sey by  Agricnla,  who  was  sent  into  Britain  in  78. 
In  the  summer  of  79  Vespasian,  whose  health  was 
i fiiiling,  went  to  spend  some  time  at  his  paternal 
house  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  drink- 
ing to  excess  of  cold  water  be  damaged  his  stomach, 
which  was  already  disordered.  But  he  still  at- 
tended to  business,  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  perftxt 
health  ; and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he 
said  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing  ; and  in 
fact  he  did  die  standing  in  this  attitude,  on  the 
24th  of  June  79,  being  69  years  of  age. 

Yalta,  one  of  the  great  Homan  divinities,  iden- 
tical with  the  Greek  Heitla,  both  in  naniu  and 
import.  She  n*as  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and 
therefore  inseparably  connected  with  the  Penates  ; 
for  Aeneas  was  believed  to  have  brought  the  eternal 
fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with  the  imagt'S  of 
the  Penates ; and  the  praetors,  consult,  and  dicta- 
tors, before  entering  upon  their  official  functions, 
sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta 
at  Lavioium.  In  the  ancient  Homan  house,  the 
hearth  was  the  central  part,  and  around  it  all  the 
inmates  dally  assembled  for  their  common  meal 
(coema) ; every  meal  thus  taken  w'OJ  a fresh  bond 
of  union  and  affection  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of 
Vesta,  combined  with  a sacrifice  to  her  and  the 
Penates.  Every  dwelling-house  therefore  was,  in 
some  sense,  a temple  of  Vesta  ; but  a public  sanc- 
tuary united  all  the  citisens  of  the  state  into  one 
large  family.  This  sanctuary  stood  in  the  Forum, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Pabtiiie  hills,  and  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  the  Penates.  The  tomj^e 
was  round  with  a vaulted  roof,  like  the  impluvium 
of  private  houses,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
regard  that  form  as  an  imitation  of  the  vault  of 
heaven.  The  goddess  w'rs  not  represented  in  her 
temple  by  a statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  burning  on 
her  hearth  or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  and  was 
kept  up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals,  her  virgin 
priestesses.  As  each  house,  and  the  city  iut'lf,  so 
also  the  country  had  its  own  Vesta,  and  the  latter 
was  worshipped  at  Lsvinium,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Latins,  where  she  was  worshipped  and  received 
the  regular  sacrifices  at  the  bands  of  the  highest 
magistrates.  The  goddess  herself  was  regarded  as 
chaste  and  pure  like  her  symbol,  the  fire  ; and  the 
Vestals  who  kept  up  the  sacred  fire  were  likewise 
pure  maidens.  Respecting  their  duties  and  obli- 
gations, see  Diet,  of  Aa/ty.  art  VrstuleJi.  On  the 
1st  of  March  in  every  year  her  saerr'd  fire,  and  the 
laurel  tree  which  sh^ed  her  hearth,  were  renewed. 
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and  on  the  15th  of  June  her  temple  was  cleaned 
and  piirined.  The  dirt  was  carried  into  an  angi* 
portus  behind  the  temple,  which  was  locked  by  a 
gate  tiiat  no  one  might  enter  it.  The  day  (hi  which 
this  took  place  was  a diet  nrfastus^  the  hrst  half  of 
wliich  was  thought  to  be  so  inauspicious,  that  the 
priestess  of  Juno  w*a8  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair 
or  to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  w*as  yery 
favourable  to  contracting  a marriage  or  entering 
upon  other  important  undertiklngs.  A few  days 
before  that  solemnity,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
Vcfitalia  wa&  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
on  which  occasion  none  but  woincn  walked  to  the 
temple,  and  that  with  bare  feet.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  an  altar  bad  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Pistor.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess  see  He8TIA. 

Veitlni,  a Sabellian  people  in  ceutral  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  sea, 
and  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  river  Malri- 
nu%  and  from  the  Alarrucini  by  the  river  Atemus. 
They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  w*ith  the  Marsi, 
Marnicini,  and  Peiigni  ; but  they  subsequently 
seprated  from  these  peoples,  and  joined  the  Sam- 
nites  in  their  war  against  Rome.  They  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  328,  and  from  this 
time  appear  ns  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  joined 
the  other  allies  in  the  Manic  war,  and  were  con- 
quered by  Pompeius  Strabo  in  89.  They  made  a 
particular  kind  of  cheese,  which  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  Romans. 

Veahltu.  [Atras.] 

TSiUtIiu.  also  called  VSsSvTU,  YesMut,  or 
Veayitis,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  out  of  the  plain  $.  E.  of  Neapolia. 
There  arc  no  records  of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  the  ancient  tyriters 
were  aware  of  its  volcanic  nature  from  the  igneous 
appearance  of  its  rocks.  The  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain were  extremely  fertile,  but  the  top  was  a 
rough  and  sterile  plain,  on  which  Spartacui  and 
his  gladiators  were  besieged  by  a Roman  army.  In 
A.D.  63  tho  volcano  gave  the  first  symptoms  of 
agitation  in  an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  con- 
siderable damage  to  seyeral  towns  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  August  a.  d.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Stabiae,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii. 
It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the  elder  Pliny  lost 
bis  life.  [Pliniuh.]  There  have  been  numerous 
eniptions  since  that  time,  which  have  greatly 
altered  the  shape  of  the  mountain.  Its  present 
height  is  3200  feet. 

v€tir»  or  Castra  Vetera.  [Castra,  No.  S.] 

Vetranlo,  commanded  the  legions  in  Illyria  and 
Pannonia,  at  the  period  (a.  d.  350)  when  Constani 
was  treacherously  destroyed,  and  his  throne  seized 
by  Mngnentius.  Velranio  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  his  troops;  but  at  the  end  of  10  months  he 
resigned  his  pretensions  in  &vour  of  Constantius, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and 
permitted  to  retire  to  Pnisa,  in  Bithynia,  where 
ne  passed  the  remaining  6 yean  of  his  life. 

Vettlns,  L.,  a Roman  eques,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  b.  c.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some  valuable 
information  respecting  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 
He  again  appears  in  59,  as  an  informer.  In  that 
year  he  accused  Curio,  Cicero,  L.  Lucullus,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  Pompey.  Thu  conspiracy 
was  n sheer  invention  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
Cicero,  Curio,  and  others ; but  there  is  difficulty 
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in  determining  who  were  the  inventors  of  it* 
Cicero  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  Caesar,  tvbo 
used  the  tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument.  At 
a later  period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from 
exile,  and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw 
tho  whole  blame  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gave 
evidence  first  before  the  senate  and  on  the  next 
day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people ; but  his 
statements  >vere  regarded  with  great  suspicion, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  wns  found 
strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate  had  sent 
him,  It  was  given  out  that  he  had  committed 
suicide;  but  the  marks  of  violence  were  visible  on 
his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a later  time  charged  Va- 
tinins  with  the  murder. 

Vettilus  Bcato.  [Scato.] 

Vettdnea  or  Vectfinef,  a people  in  the  interior 
of  Lusitania,  R.  of  the  Liisitnni  and  W.  of  tho 
Carpetnni,  extending  from  the  Durius  to  the  Tagus. 

Vitftlonla,  Vetxtldnlum,  or  Vetnlonli,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this  city  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia  of 
their  magistrates  — ■ the  fasces,  sella  curulis,  and 
toga  praetexta  — as  well  os  the  use  of  the  brazen 
tnirapet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  tho  Roman 
kings  we  find  no  further  mention  ofVetulonia, 
except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etruria.  Pliny  also  states  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  its  neighboiirbaod  not  far  from  the 
in  which  6sh  were  found,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  water.  The  very  site  of  the  ancient 
city  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost  ; but 
it  has  been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years 
near  a small  village  called  Maglutno^  between  the 
river  Osa  and  the  Albegna,  and  about  8 miles  in- 
land. It  appears  to  have  had  a circuit  of  at  least 
4^  miles. 

Vetnrla  Oeaa,  anciently  called  Vetnzla,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur  in 
the  later  tiroes  of  the  republic,  and  after  b.c.  206, 
when  L.  Veturius  Philo  was  consul,  their  name 
disappears  from  the  Fasti.  The  most  distinguished 
families  in  tho  gens  bore  the  names  Calvincs, 
CxcuRiNus,  and  Philo. 

VatartuB  Xamiiriiu  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armourer  who  made  the  11  ancilia  exactly  like 
the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  His  praises  formed  one  of  tho  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Even  the  ancients 
themselves  doubted  in  the  reality  of  his  existence: 
Varro  interpreted  his  name  as  equivalent  to  velut 
memoria.  Some  modem  writers  regard  Mamurius 
Veturius  as  an  Etruscan  artist,  because  ho  is  said 
to  have  made  a brazen  image  of  the  god  Vertumnus. 

VStOB,  Antiltlni.  1.  Propraetor  in  Further 
Spain  about  B.  c.  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served 
as  quaestor.  ~ 8.  C.,  son  of  the  preceding,  quaestor 
in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  pleU  in  57,  when  he 
supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Clodius.  In  the 
Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar's  party,  and  we  find 
him  in  Syria  in  45,  fighting  against  Q.  Caecilius 
Bossut.  In  34  Vetus  carried  on  war  against  the 
Salassi,  and  in  30  was  consul  suffectui.  He  ac- 
companied Augustas  to  Spain  in  25,  and  on  the 
illness  of  the  emperor  continued  the  war  against 
the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  whom  he  reduced  to 
submission.  ~ 8.  C.,  son  of  No.  2.,  consul  b.  c.  6; 
and  as  he  lived  to  see  both  his  sons  consuls,  he 
must  have  been  alive  at  least  as  late  as  a.  d.  28. 
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He  was  a friend  of  Velleius  Paterculns.  4.  L. 
grandson  of  No.  .%  and  consul  with  the  emperor 
Nero«  A.  D.  55.  In  58  he  commanded  a Homan 
annj  in  Oermany,  and  formed  the  project  of  con- 
necting  the  MoselU  (3fosefis)  and  the  Arar(.%(o»r) 
bja  canal,  and  thus  forming  a coromonication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
as  troo|M  could  be  conrcyed  down  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone  into  the  Moselle  through  the  canal,  and 
down  the  Moselle  into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the 
Ocean.  Vetus  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  65,  in 
order  to  anticipate  his  sentence  of  death,  which 
Nero  had  resolved  upon.  Vetus  ^vas  the  father- 
iu-law  of  Hubellius  Plautos. 

Vi&dtis  (Oder),  a river  of  OerroasT,  falling  into 
the  Baltic. 

Ylbiiu  Panta.  [Pansa.] 

VIblus  Seqneitar.  [SaQUBarsii.] 

Yibo  (Vibonensis : Biroita),  the  Roman  form  of 
the  Greek  town  Eippdnlam  ('IwirMi'ioi' ; 'Iwwej- 
rtdrvpr),  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bruttinm, 
and  on  a gulf  called  after  it  Sintis  Vibo&eniis  or 
Hippoaiates.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Locri  Epizephyrii ; but  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  elder  Bionysias,  who  transplanted  its  inha- 
bitants to  Syracuse.  It  was  afterwards  restored  ; 
and  at  a later  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  other  Greek  cities  on 
this  coast  It  was  taken  from  the  Bruttii  by  the 
Romans,  who  colonised  it  & c.  194,  and  called  it 
Yalentia.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a munt- 
cipiom  ; and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  W'as  one  of 
the  most  flonrishing  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

Yibnl4ntis,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient  family 
of  the  Fabia  Gens.  It  was  so  powerful  in  the 
early  timet  of  the  repnblie,  that  3 broibers  of  the 
family  held  the  consulship  for  7 years  in  succession, 
B.  c.  485 — 479.  The  last  person  of  the  gens  who 
bore  this  surname  wasQ.  Fabius  Vihulanus  consul 
412.  This  VihnlanuB  assumed  the  agnomen  of 
Ambustus ; and  his  descendants  dropt  the  name  of 
Vihulanus  and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  place. 
In  the  same  way  Ambustus  was  after  a time  anp- 
lanted  by  that  of  Maximus.  ^ 1.  Q.  Fabins  Yi- 
olanns,  consul  485,  when  he  carried  on  war  \rith 
success  against  the  Voltci  and  Aequi,  and  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  482.  In  480  he  fought  under  his 
brother  Marcus  [No.  «31]  against  the  Etruscans, 
and  was  killed  in  battle.  ~ 8.  X.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii  in  485,  and  along 
with  his  colleague  L.  Valerius  accused  Sp.  Cassius 
Viscellmns.  who  was  in  consequence  condemned 
by  the  rotes  of  the  populut.  He  was  consul  in 
484,  when  he  took  an  octire  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law,  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
attempted  to  bring  forward.  In  481  he  was  consul 
a 2nd  time,  and  in  479  a 3rd  time,  when  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  had 
become  reconciled.  As  his  propositions  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  tho  patricians,  he  and  his 
house  resolred  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  apostates  by  their  own 
order.  They  determined  to  found  a settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a small  stream  that  foils 
into  the  Tiber  a few  miles  shore  Rome.  According 
to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went  before  the 
senate  and  said,  that  the  Fabii  were  willing  to 
carry  on  the  war  ngninst  the  Veientes,  alone  and 
at  their  own  cost  Their  offer  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted, for  the  patricians  were  glad  to  see  them 
expose  themselres  voluntiirily  to  such  dangers.  On 
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the  day  after  Kaeso  had  made  the  proposal  to  the 
senate,  306  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  gens,  as- 
sembled on  the  Quirinal  at  the  bouse  of  Kaeso, 
and  from  thence  marched  with  the  consul  at  their 
head  through  the  Carraental  gate.  They  proceeded 
straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremem,  where  they 
erected  a fortress.  Here  they  took  up  their  abode 
along  with  their  families  and  clienti^  and  for  2 
I years  continued  to  devastate  the  territory  of  Veil, 
They  were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  Veientes  in 
! 477.  Ovid  SAX'S  that  the  Fabii  perished  on  tlie 
Ides  of  February'’  ; but  all  other  authorities  state 
that  they  were  destroyed  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Romans  were  subseqnently  conquered  by  the  Oauls 
at  the  AIHa,  that  is,  on  the  1 5th  before  the  Kalends 
of  Sextilis,  June  the  1 8th.  The  whole  Fabia  gens 
perished  at  the  Cremem  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual,  the  son  of  Marcus,  from 
whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  descended.— 3.  M.« 
brother  of  the  2 preceding,  was  consul  483,  and  a 
2nd  lime  480.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a 
' great  rictory  over  the  Etruscans,  in  which  hoa-ever 
his  colleague  the  consul  Cincinnatus  and  bU  brother 
Q.  Fabins  were  killed.  — 4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Fabii  who 
survived  the  destruction  of  his  gens  at  the  Cremera, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Rome 
on  account  of  his  youth,  at  the  legend  relates  since 
he  was  consul  10  years  afterwards.  He  was  con- 
sul 467,  a 2nd  time  in  465,and  a 3rd  time  in  459. 
Fabius  was  a member  of  the  2nd  decemvirate 
(450),  and  went  into  exile  on  the  deposition  of  the 
decemvirs. 

Yibnllltti  Bofiui,  L.,  a senator  and  a friend  of 
Pompey,  who  made  him  praefectus  fabrum  in  the 
Civil  WOT.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar  at 
Corffnium  (49),  and  a 2nd  time  in  Spain  later  in 
the  year.  When  C-aesar  landed  in  Greece  in  48, 
he  despatched  Vibullius  to  Pompey  with  offers  of 
peace.  Vibullius  made  the  greatest  haste  to  reach 
Pompey,  in  order  to  give  him  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  of  his  enemy  in  Greece. 

Yicentia  or  Yicetla,  lets  correctly  Yineen^ 
(Vicentiniis : riceazit),  a town  in  Venetia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  and  a Roman  mtinicipium  on  the  river 
Togisonus. 

Yietor,  Sex  AurSlIoM,  a Latin  writer,  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  4ih  century  under  the  em- 
peror Constantins  and  his  successors.  He  was  bom 
of  humble  parents,  but  rose  to  distinction  by  hia 
real  in  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Julian  when  at  Sinuiam, 
he  xvas  appointed  by  that  prince  governor  of  one 
division  of  Pannonia.  At  a subsequent  period,  be 
was  elevated  by  Theodosius  to  the  high  office  of 
city  pniefect,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Si*x.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  was  consul  along  with 
V^alontinian  in  a.  d.  373.  The  following  worka, 
which  present  in  a very  compressed  form  a con- 
tinuous record  of  Roman  aifisirs,  from  the  fitbulous 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
have  all  been  ascribed  to  this  writer  ; but  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  determination  of  authorship 
depends,  is  very  slender,  and  in  all  probability  the 
3rd  alone  belongs  to  the  Sex  Aurelius  Victor 
whom  wo  have  noticed  above:  — 1.  Oritp  Gtntis 
Rnmanofy  in  23  chapters,  containing  the  annals  of 
the  Roman  race,  from  Janus  and  Satumua  down 
to  the  era  of  Romulus.  It  is  probably  a production 
of  some  of  the  later  grammarians  who  were  desiroua 
of  prefixing  a suitable  introduction  to  tbe  teriM. 
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2.  De  Virit  illtutribui  Urbi$  Romaf^  in  86  chBptf  rs, 
conunencing  with  the  birth  of  Romulcu  and  Herons, 
and  concluding  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  3. 
De  Caeear^m*^  in  42  chapters,  exhibiting  short 
biographies  of  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Constantios.  4-  Epitome  de  Caesarihu*^  in  48 
chapters,  commencing  with  Augustus  and  con* 
eluding  with  Theodosius.  These  lives  agree  for 
the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
preceding,  but  variations  may  here  and  there  be 
detected.  Moreover,  the  first  series  terminates 
with  Constantios,  but  the  second  comes  down  as 
low  as  Arcadius  and  Honorins.  The  best  edition 
of  these  4 pieces  is  by  Amtzenius,  Amst  et  Tntj. 
Bat  1733,  4to. 

Victor,  Publius,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  buildings  and  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according  to  the 
regions  of  Augustus,  which  has  generally  been 
respected  as  a work  of  great  autburity  by  Italian 
antiquaries.  The  best  modem  MhoUtra,  however, 
are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a similar  production 
ascribed  to  Ssxrirs  Rurua,  cannot  be  received  in 
their  present  state  as  ancient  at  all,  but  roust  be 
regarded  as  mere  pieces  of  potchwork,  fabricated 
not  earlier  than  the  loth  centor}'. 

Victoria,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Evander  by  the 
command  of  Minerva  dedicated  on  mount  Pudatinc 
a temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pallas.  On 
the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a new  one  was 
built  by  L.  Postumius,  during  the  war  with  the 
Somnites ; and  M.  Porcius  Cato  added  to  it  a 
chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  tiroes  there 
existed  3 or  4 sanctuaries  of  Victory  at  Rome. 
Respecting  the  Greek  goddess  of  Victory  see 
Nir;*. 

Victoria  or  Vietdiina,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rinus,  after  whose  death  the  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  camp#  {Mater  Caetrorum) ; and  coins 
were  struck,  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  benclf 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  6rsc  to  Marius,  and  then  to  Tetricus, 
by  whom  some  sny  that  the  was  shun,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a natural  death. 

• Viotorlnoi.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  the  3rd  of  the  usnrpers  who  in  succession 
ruled  Oaul  during  the  reign  of  Qallienus.  He  was 
assassinated  at  Agrif^lna  by  one  of  his  own 
officers  in  A.  D.  268,  after  reigning  somewhat  more 
than  a year.  « 3.  Bishop  of  Pettaw  on  the  I>raTe 
in  Styria,  hence  distingmshed  by  the  epithet  Pe- 
/ortoaensts,  or  Pictavieime^  flourished  A.  n.  270 — 
290,  and  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  probably  in  303.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  l^pturei,  but  all  his  works 
are  lost.  — 3.  0.  Maritu  Victorinni,  sumomed 
A/fsr  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4tb  centur}',  with  so 
much  reputation  that  his  itatoe  was  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  In  his  old  ago  he  embraced 
Christianity ; and  when  the  edict  of  Julian,  pro- 
hibiting Christians  from  mviog  instruction  in  po- 
lite literature,  was  promulgate,  Victorinas  cboso 
to  shut  up  his  school  rather  than  deny  hii  religion. 
Besides  bis  commentaries  on  the  S^pturet,  and 
other  theological  works,  many  of  which  are  extant, 
Victorinas  wrote  : — Commentariut  s.  Erpoeitio  m 
Cioeronu  libroi  tU  ImcenticMe^  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  in  the  5th  volume  of  Orelli's  edition  of 
Cicero.  2.  Grammatica  de  Ortkoffrapkia  et 
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Ratione  Metromm^  a complete  and  voluminous 
treatise  upon  metres,  in  4 books,  printed  in  tho 
Grtanmatieae  Latinae  Attciores  Antujui  of  Puts* 
chius,  Hannov.  1605.  The  fame  enjoyed  by  Vic- 
torinas as  a public  instmetor  does  not  gain  any 
accession  ^m  his  works.  The  exptMition  of  the 
De  Inrentionr.  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain. Maxi- 
mus Vietorinus.  Wo  possess  three  short  tracts 
— 1.  De  Re  (Srammatica;  2.  De  Carmine  He- 
roieo ; 3.  7>  Ratione  Metromm ; all  apparently 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  ascribed 
in  MSS.  to  a Maximus  Vietorinus  ; but  whether 
we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same  with  the  rhe- 
torician who  flonriihed  under  Constontius,  or  as 
an  independent  pcriom^c,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  They  were  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putschius.  Hannov.  1605,  and  in  that  of  Linde- 
roann.  Lips.  1831. 

VietrijL  [VxNua.] 

Vldueastsf , a tribe  of  the  Armorici  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  S.  of  the  modem  Caen. 

Vienna  (Viennensis  : l lkmtte),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Allobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  S.  of  Lugdunum.  It  was  subsequently 
a Roman  colony,  and  a wealthy  and  nourishing 
town.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  the  capitid 
of  the  province  called  after  it  Gallia  V'iennensis. 
The  modem  town  contains  several  Homan  remains, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a temple,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a museum. 

ViUIns  AuniUis.  [Annalis.] 

Vttein&Iii.  [Roma.] 

Vinoentius,  sumamed  LirinensU,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerini,  where  be  offi- 
ciated as  a presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a native 
of  Oaul,  and  died  in  tlie  reign  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  about  A.  o.  4.50.  His  fame  rests 
upon  a treatise  against  heretics,  composed  in  434. 
It  commonly  bears  the  title  Commoniiorium  pro 
CalkoHcae  fidei  antiquitaie  et  unttertUaie  advenue 
pro/anaa  omnusm  Haereticorwn  norntatre.  The 
standard  edition  is  tlmt  of  Baluzius,  8vo.  Paris, 
1663,  1669,  16B4. 

^^ndalum,  a town  of  the  Cavarcs  in  Gallia  Nar* 
bonensis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulgas 
and  the  Rhone. 

Vindfilcla,  a Roman  provinco  S.  of  the  Danube, 
bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  Danube,  which  separated 
it  from  Germany,  on  the  W.  by  tho  territory  of 
the  Helvetii  in  Oaul,  on  the  S.  by  Rhactia,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  river  Genus  (/mi),  which  separated 
it  from  Noricum,  thus  corresponding  to  the  N.E. 
part  of  SwitzerLwd,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of 
WUrteinberg  and  Bavari.'i,  and  the  N.  part  of  tho 
Tyrol.  It  was  originally  part  of  the  province  of 
Rhactia,  and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  At  a later  time  Rhaetia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Rhaetia  Prima  and 
RiuMiia  Seeundoy  the  latter  of  which  names  was 
gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindelicia.  It 
was  draiued  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  Licias,  or  Licus 
(Lech\  with  its  tributary  the  Vindo,  Viuda,  or 
Virdo  ( Werlach\  the  Isoms  (/sar),  nnd  Genus 
{Inn).  The  £.  part  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  {Lal^ 
of  Conttance)  sJso  belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The 
‘greater  part  of  Vindelicia  was  a plain,  but  the  S. 
portion  was  occupied  by  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Alpei 
Rhaeticae.  It  derived  its  zuunc  from  its  chief  in* 
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habitints,  the  Vindelici,  a warlike  people  dwelling 
in  the  S.  of  the  comitn*’.  Their  name  i»  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  2 rivers,  Vinda  and 
Lieu*  ; but  it  U more  likely  connected  with  the 
Celtic  won!  IVW,  which  is  found  iu  the  names 
riaf/ohojifl,  rtm/omapus,  PiWonissa,  &c.  The 
Vindelici  were  a Celtic  people,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Khaeti,  with  whom  they  a^e 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
along  with  whom  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius, 
as  is  mentioned  alwve.  The  other  tribes  in  Vinde- 
licia  were  the  llrigantii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
the  liicntu  or  liicates  on  the  I^ch,  and  the  Breuni 
in  the  K.  of  Tyrol  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  in  the  province  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum 
( A at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 

Licus.  w hich  wws  made  a Homan  colony,  a.  d.  14, 
and  was  ihc  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  town,  together  wdth  the  other  towms 
of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  Alemanni 
in  the  4th  century,  and  from  this  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
Germanized. 

Yindez,  C.  JflUui,  propraetor  of  Gallia  Celtica 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
governors  who  disowned  the  authority  of  Nero 
(a.  n.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  aspire  to  the 
empire  himself,  but  offered  it  to  Galba.  Vir-  j 
ginius  Hufus,  the  governor  of  Upper  Germany, ' 
nmrehed  with  his  army  against  Vindex.  The  two  j 
generals  had  a conference  before  V'esontio  (fie-  j 
dnnfoaj,  in  which  they  appear  to  have  come  to  ' 
some  agreement ; but  as  Vindex  was  going  to 
enter  the  tow*n,  he  was  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of 
Virginias,  ai\d  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Yindicluf,  n slave,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
information  to  the  consnls  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  who  was  rcw'arded  in  consequence  with  liberty 
and  the  Roman  franchise.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  slave  manumitted  by  the  TtWiefo,  the 
name  of  which  was  derived  by  some  persons  from 
that  of  the  slave  ; but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  this  etymology. 

^ndilL  [Vandim.] 

Yindllis  (fiefie  /s/e),  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Veneli  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Gaul. 

VindltLi  or  Yixmlai,  a mountain  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hispnnin  Tarraconensis,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Astnres. 

Yindobona  (ViemnOy  Engl.  ; Wien,  Qerm.),  a 
tow*n  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  was  originally 
a Celtic  place,  and  subsequently  a Roman  muni- 
cipium.  Under  the  Romani  it  became  a town  of 
importance  ; it  was  the  chief  starion  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the  bead  quarters  of  a 
Roman  legion.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attila,  but  continued  to  be  a flourishing  town  under 
the  Lombards.  It  \m  here  that  the  emperor  M. 
Ai^liiis  died,  a.  n.  180. 

Vindonisia  ( Windi$ek),  a town  in  OalHa  Bel- 
gira,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Aar  and  Reuss,  was  an  important  Roman  fortress 
in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii.  Several  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  ; and  the  foundations  of  walls,  the 
traces  of  an  amphithentre,  and  a subterranean  aque- 
duct, are  still  to  be  seen. 

Yinlns,  T.,  consul  in  a.  d.  69  with  the  emperor 
Oalbo.  and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  latter 
during  bit  brief  reign.  He  recommended  Galba 
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to  choose  Otho  as  his  successor,  but  he  was  noU 
withstanding  killed  by  Otho's  soldiers,  after  the 
death  of  Galba. 

Ylpaanla  Agrippina.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa  by  hit  first  wife  Pomponia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
step-son  Tiberius  by  whom  she  was  much  beloved; 
but  after  she  bad  bnme  him  a son,  Dniius  Ti- 
berius was  compelled  to  divorce  her  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  many'  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  aftern'nrds 
married  Atinius  Gnllus.  She  died  in  a.  o.  20. 

2.  Daughter  of  M.  Vip«ani*u  Agrippu  by  his  second 
wife  Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Agrip- 
pina. [AORIPriNA.] 

Yipa&nlos  Agrippa,  M.  [Agrippa.] 

Yirbiua,  a Latin  divinity  wonihipjted  along 
with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  Mt.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Hippolytus  who  was  restored  to  life  by  Aescu- 
lapius at  the  request  of  Diaim.  He  w*ns  placed 
by  this  goddess  under  the  care  of  the  nymph 
Aricia,  and  received  the  name  of  Virbius.  By  this 
n^noph  he  became  the  father  of  a son,  w*ho  was 
also  called  Virhius,  and  w'hom  his  mother  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  Tunms  against  Aeneas. 

Yirdo.  [Vindelicia.] 

YirgUIns  or  Yergillos  ICaro,  P.,  the  Roman 
poet,  w*as  bom  on  the  15th  of  Octo^r,  b.  c.  70, 
at  Andes  (Pieiola),  a small  village  near  Mantua 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  Virgil's  father  probably  had  a 
small  estate  which  he  cultivated  : his  mother's 
name  was  Maia.  He  was  educated  at  Cremona 
and  Mediolanum  (J/t/an),  and  he  took  the  toga 
ririlis  at  Cremona  on  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
menced his  16th  year  in  55.  It  is  said  that  he 
subsequently  studied  at  Neapolis  (Naples)  under 
Parthenius,  a native  of  Bithynia,  from  w'hom  he 
learned  Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  by  Symn 
an  Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome.  VirgiTs 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a learned  education, 
and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are  apparent  in 
them.  The  health  of  V'irgilius  was  always  feeble, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  attempting  to  rise 
by  those  means  by  which  a Roman  gained  dis- 
tinction, oratory  and  the  practice  of  arms.  After 
completing  his  education,  Virgil  appears  to  have 
retired  to  his  paternal  farm,  and  here  he  may  bare 
written  some  of  the  small  pieces,  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  the  Culex,  Ciris,  Morttum,  and 
others.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  Octavian 
assigned  to  his  soldiers  lands  in  v'arious  {larts  of 
Italy  * and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona  and 
Mantua  was  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
soldiers  were  planted,  and  from  which  the  former 
poesessori  were  dislodged.  V'tigil  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  property.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
seised  by  a veteran  named  Claudius  or  Clodius, 
and  that  Asinios  Pollio,  who  was  then  governor 
or  Gallia  Transpadana,  aidviied  Virgil  to  apply  to 
Octavian  at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  land, 
and  that  Octavian  granted  his  request.  It  is 
supposed  that  Virgilias  wrote  the  Eclogue  which 
stands  first  in  our  editions,  to  commemorate  hU 
gratitude  to  Octavian.  Viigil  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Horace 
(Sai.  L 5,  and  6.  55,  Ac.)  was  introduced  to  Mae- 
cenas by  Virgil  Whether  this  introdnetion  was 
in  41,  or  a little  later,  is  uncertain ; but  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  from  the  name  of  Maecenas  net 
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being  mentioned  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that  he 
himself  was  not  on  those  intimate  terras  with 
Maecenas  which  ripened  into  friendship,  nntil 
after  they  were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
Satires  (.SM.  i.  5),  in  which  he  describes  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Bnindusium,  mentions 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language  which 
shows  that  they  were  then  in  the  closest  intimacy. 
The  most  finished  work  of  Virgil,  his  Georgica^ 
an  agricultural  poem,  was  undertaken  at  the  rag- 
gettion  of  Maecenas  (f7eor^.  iii.  41).  The  con> 
eluding  lines  of  the  Oeorgica  were  written  at 
Naples  (Georp.  ir.  559),  and  the  poem  was  core- 
pleted  after  the  battle  of  Actium  b.  c.  31,  while 
Octavinn  was  in  the  East  (Comp.  Gtorg.  ir.  560, 
and  ii.  171.)  His  Eclogues  had  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  probably  before  the  Oeorgica  were 
begun  {Georg,  ir.  565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil, 
the  Aeneid^  was  probably  long  contemplated  by 
the  poet.  While  Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27), 
he  wrote  to  Virgil  to  express  his  wish  to  hare 
some  monument  of  his  poetical  talent  Virgil 
appears  to  hare  commenced  the  Aeneid  about  this 
time.  In  23  died  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia, 
Caesar's  sister,  by  her  first  husband ; and  as  Virgil 
lost  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  patron,  he 
introduced  into  bis  6th  book  of  the  Aeneid  (883) 
the  well-known  allusion  to  the  rirtues  of  this 
youth,  who  was  cut  off  by  a premature  death. 
Octaria  is  said  to  hare  b^n  present  when  the 
poet  was  reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son  and  to 
hare  fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded 
the  poet  munificently  for  his  excusable  flattery. 
As  Marcellas  did  not  die  till  23,  these  lines  were 
of  course  written  after  his  death,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  6th  book  was 
written  so  late.  A passage  in  the  7th  book  (606) 
appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving  back  the 
Parthian  standards,  which  event  belongs  to  20. 
When  Augustus  was  returning  from  Samos,  where 
be  had  spent  the  winter  of  20,  he  met  Virgil  at 
Athens.  The  poet,  it  is  said,  had  intend^  to 
make  a tour  of  Greece,  but  he  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Megara  and  thence  to  Italy.  His 
health,  which  had  been  long  declining,  was  now 
completely  broken,  and  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Brundusium  on  the  22d  of  September, 
19,  not  having  quite  completed  his  51st  year. 
His  remains  were  transferred  to  Naples,  which 
had  been  his  favourite  residence,  and  placed  on 
the  road  from  Naples  to  Pnteoli  {Poxznoli)^  where 
a monument  is  still  shown,  .supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  poet.  The  inscription  said  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  tomb, 

**  Mantua  me  genuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthcnopc.  Cecini  p3sc1u^  rura,  duces," 

we  cannot  suppose  to  hare  been  written  by  the 
poet  Vijgil  named,  as  heredes  in  his  testament, 
his  half-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  to  whom  he 
left  one-half  of  his  property,  and  also  Augustus, 
Maecenas,  L.  Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca.  It  it 
said  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wished  to  bum  the 
Aeneid,  to  which  he  bad  not  given  the  finishing 
touches,  but  his  friends  would  not  allow  him. 
Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to  be  done  with 
the  Aeneid,  it  was  preserved  and  published  by  his 
friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The  poet  had  been 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his  patrons,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a considerable  property  and  a 
boose  on  the  Etquiline  Hill  near  the  gardens  of 
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Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth  liberally,  and  his 
library,  which  was  doubtless  a good  one,  was  easy 
of  access.  He  used  to  send  his  parents  money 
every  year.  His  father,  who  became  blind,  did 
not  die  before  bis  son  had  attained  a mature  age. 
Two  brothers  of  Virgil  also  died  before  him.  In 
his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a happy 
man.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him  ample 
means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisure,  and  he  had 
the  friendship  of  all  the  roost  accomplished  men  of 
the  day,  among  whom  Horace  entertained  a strong 
affection  for  him.  He  was  an  amiable  good-tem- 
pered roan,  free  from  the  mean  passions  of  envy 
and  jealousy ; and  in  all  but  health  he  was  pros- 
perous. His  fame,  which  was  established  in  his 
lifetime,  was  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  in* 
heritance  in  which  every  Roman  bad  a share ; and 
his  works  became  scbool-booki  even  before  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such,  for  cen- 
turies after.  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  critics. 
Aulus  Oellius  has  numerous  remarks  on  Virgil, 
and  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  hat  filled  four 
books  (iii — vL)  with  his  critical  remarks  on 
Virgil's  poems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentaries of  Virgil,  in  which  a great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  preserved, 
is  that  of  Serrins  [Sbrviuk].  Virgil  is  one  of 
the  roost  difficult  of  the  Ijotin  authors,  not  so 
much  for  the  form  of  the  expression,  though  that 
is  sometimes  ambiguous  enough,  but  from  tlie 
great  variety  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to 
attain  his  meaning  in  all  its  fulness.  Virgil  was 
the  great  poet  of  the  middle  ages  too.  To  him 
Dante  paid  the  homage  of  his  superior  genius,  and 
owned  him  for  his  master  and  his  model.  Among 
the  vulgar  he  had  the  reputation  of  a conjurer,  a 
necromancer,  a worker  of  miracles : it  is  the  fate 
of  a great  name  to  be  embalmed  in  fable. — The 
10  short  poems  called  litteolica  were  the  earliest 
works  of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between 
41  and  37.  These  Bucolica  are  not  Bucolica  in 
the  same  tense  as  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which 
have  the  same  title.  They  have  all  a Bucolic 
form  and  colouring,  but  some  of  them  have  nothing 
more.  They  are  also  called  Eclogae  or  Selections, 
but  this  name  may  not  have  originated  with  the 
poet  Their  merit  consists  in  their  vertificntioiv, 
which  was  smoother  and  more  polished  than  the 
hexameters  which  the  Romans  had  yet  seen,  and 
in  many  natural  and  simple  touches.  But  as  an 
attempt  to  transfer  the  Syracusan  muse  into  Imly, 
they  are  certainly  a failure,  and  we  read  the 
pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  of  Virgil  with  a rcry 
different  degree  of  pleasure.  The  4 th  Eclogue, 
entitled  Pollio,  which  may  have  been  w'ritten  in 
40,  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  has  notliing  of 
the  pastoral  character  about  it.  It  is  allegorical, 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  aenig- 
matical,  anything  in  fact  but  Bucolic.  The  1st 
Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment,  with 
an  historical  basis.  The  2nd  Eclogue,  the  Alexis, 
is  an  amatoiy'  poem,  with  a Bucolic  colouring, 
which  indeed  is  the  characteristic  of  nil  Virgil's 
I hkrlogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in  subsUince. 
The  3rd,  the  5th,  the  7tb,  and  the  9th  are  more 
clearly  modelled  on  the  form  of  the  poems  of  his 
Sicilian  prototype ; and  the  8th,  tho  Pharma- 
ceiitria,  is  a direct  imitation  of  the  original  Greek. 
The  10th,  entitled  Callus,  perhaps  written  the 
i last  of  all,  is  a love  poem,  which,  if  written  tn 
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eldgiac  rene,  would  be  morn  appropriately  called 
an  elegy  than  o Bucolic. — The  Gtorgioa  or  “Agri- 
cultural Poem^  in  4 books  is  a didactic  poem, 
which  Virgil  dedicated  to  his  patron  Miiccenaa. 
He  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first 
book,  of  fruit  trees  in  the  second,  of  horses  and 
other  cattle  in  tbs  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth. 
In  this  poem  Virgil  shows  a great  improvement 
both  in  his  taste  and  in  his  versification.  Neither 
in  the  Georgies  nor  elsewhere  has  Virgil  the  merit 
of  striking  originality ; his  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  skilful  handling  of  borrowed  materials.  His 
subject,  which  was  by  no  means  promising,  he 
treated  in  a manner  both  instructive  and  pleasing; 
for  he  has  given  many  useful  remarks  on  agri- 
culture and  diversified  the  dryness  of  didactic 
poetry  by  numerous  allusions  and  apt  erobellith- 
menl^  and  some  occasional  digressions  without 
wandering  too  far  from  his  main  matter.  In  the 
first  Wk  he  enumerates  the  subjects  of  bis  poem, 
among  w hich  is  the  treatment  of  bees ; yet  the 
management  of  bees  seems  but  meagre  material 
for  one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  author 
accordingly  had  to  complete  the  fourth  book  with 
matter  somewhat  extraneous— the  long  story  of 
Aristaeus.  The  (Jcorgica  is  the  most  finislied 
specimen  of  the  Latin  hexameter  wliich  we  have ; 
and  the  rude  vigour  of  Lucretius  and  the  anti- 
quated rudeness  of  Knnius  are  hore  replaced  by  a 
versification,  which  in  its  kind  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  Geoigica  are  also  the  most  original 
poem  of  Virgil,  for  he  found  little  in  the  Works 
assd  Days  of  Hesiod  that  could  furnish  him  with 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  w*e  are 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  work  which  he  could 
exactly  follow  as  a whole.  For  numerous  single 
lines  he  was  indebted  to  his  extensive  reading  of 
the  Greek  poets.  — The  AcisctV/,  or  adventures  of 
Aeneas  after  tho  fiill  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poem  on 
the  model  of  tho  Homeric  ]>oems.  It  was  founded 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  that  Aeneas  and  his 
Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  the  founders 
of  the  Roman  name.  In  the  1st  book  we  have 
the  story  of  Aeneas  being  driven  by  a storm  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  being  hospitably  rsceived 
by  Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  whom  ho  relates 
in  tho  episode  of  the  tind  and  3rd  books  the  fall 
of  Troy  and  his  wanderings.  In  the  4th  book 
the  poet  has  elaborated  the  story  of  the  attach- 
ment of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  the  departure  of  Aeneas 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  sni- 
cide  of  the  Carthaginian  queen.  The  oth  book 
contains  the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  6th  the  landing 
of  Aeneas  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to 
the  infernal  regions,  where  be  sees  bis  father  An- 
chises,  and  has  a prophetic  vision  of  the  glorious 
destinies  of  his  race  and  of  the  future  heroes  of 
Rome.  In  the  first  6 books  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyesey  are  the  model,  and  these 
hooks  contain  more  variety  of  incident  and  situ- 
ation than  those  which  follow.  The  critics  have 
discovered  an  anachronism  in  tho  visit  of  Aeneas 
to  Carthage,  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
founded  until  two  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
but  this  it  a matter  which  we  may  leave  without 
discussion,  or  admit  without  allowing  it  to  be  a 
p<H‘tical  defect.  The  last  6 books,  the  history  of 
the  struggles  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  are  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  Latinos, 
the  king  of  the  Latini,  offers  tho  Trojan  hero  his 
daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage,  who  bod  been  be- 
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trothed  to  Tumus,  the  woriike  king  of  the  RutuiL 
The  contest  is  ended  by  the  death  of  Tumui,  who 
falls  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.  The  fortunes  of 
Aeneas  and  his  final  settlement  in  Italy  are  the 
subject  of  the  Aencid,  but  the  glories  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Julian  house,  to  which  Augustus  be- 
longed, are  indirectly  the  poet*s  theme.  In  the 
first  book  the  foundation  of  Alba  I^nga  is  pro- 
mised by  Jupiter  to  Venus  (Aeaek/,  i.  234),  and 
the  transfer  of  empire  from  Alba  to  Roma ; from 
the  line  of  Aeneas  wilf  descend  the  “Trojan 
Caeear,*"  whose  empire  will  only  be  limited  by 
the  ocean,  and  whose  glory  by  tlie  heavens.  The 
future  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Rome  are  prodictod.  The 
poems  abound  in  Elusions  to  the  history  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confirm  and  emWllish 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan  origin  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  the  descent  of  the  Julii  from 
Vonua,  is  apparent  all  through  the  poem.  It  is  ob- 
jected to  the  Aeneid  that  it  has  not  the  unity  of 
constniction  either  of  tho  Iliad  or  of  the  Odyseey, 
and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  antique  sim^icity 
which  eltaracterises  these  two  poems.  Amieas,  ti^ 
hem,  is  au  insipid  kind  of  psrsonage,  and  a much 
superior  interest  is  excited  by  the  savage  Moxon- 
tius,  and  also  by  Tumus,  the  unfortunate  rival 
of  Aeneas.  Virgil  imitated  other  poets  besides 
Homer,  and  ho  has  occasionally  borrowed  from 
them,  especially  from  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  If 
Virgil's  subject  was  difficult  to  invost  with  in- 
terest, that  is  his  apology ; but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  many  parts  of  his  poem  are  suooesafuUy  ela- 
borated, nud  that  particular  soenca  and  ineidents 
are  treoted  with  true  poetic  spirit  The  historical 
colouring  which  pervades  it,  and  the  great  amount 
of  antiquarian  learning  which  he  has  scattered 
thrtiugh  it,  make  the  Aeneid  a eUidy  for  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.  Virgil's  good  sense  and  taste  are 
always  conspicuous,  and  make  up  for  the  defect 
of  originality.  As  a whole,  the  Aeneid  leaves  no 
strong  iinpreeiion,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  really  a national  poem,  like  the  Iliad  or 
the  Odyssey,  the  monument  of  an  age  of  which 
we  have  no  other  literary  raonuraefU  \ it  ie  a 
learned  poem,  the  production  of  an  age  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  as  au  embodimeot  of  the  national 
feeling,  but  as  a monument  of  the  talent  and  in- 
dustry of  an  individual.  Virgil  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  best  of  the  Roman  epic  poets,  superior 
both  to  Knnius  who  preceded  him,  and  on  w’bom 
be  leviod  contributions,  and  to  Lucan,  Siliut  luUi- 
cus,  and  Valerius  ^laccus,  who  belong  to  a later 
age.  The  p.ission  for  rhetorical  display,  which 
characterises  nil  the  literature  of  Rome,  is  much 
less  offensive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  >vho  follow  ed 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry. — The  larger  editions 
of  Virgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  may  havo  boon  among  bis 
earlier  works.  Tlio  Od$x  or  Gnat  is  a kind  of 
Bucolic  poem  in  413  hexameters,  often  ver>*  ob- 
scure; the  Ciru^  or  the  mythus  of  ScylU  the 
daughter  of  Nisus,  kiug  of  Megara,  in  34 1 hexa- 
meters, has  lieen  attributed  to  Comeliui  Gallus 
and  others  ; tho  Mortlumy  in  123  verses,  the  name 
of  a compound  mess,  is  a poem  in  hexameters,  on 
the  daily  labour  of  a cultivator,  but  it  contaias 
only  the  description  of  the  labours  of  the  first  part 
of  the  day,  which  consist  in  preparing  the  Mure- 
tum ; the  CLpo,  in  elegiac  verse,  is  au  invitation 
by  a female  tavern  keeper  or  Krvant  attached  to 
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a Caupooa,  to  ptMeiif^rt  to  come  in  and  enjoy 
themaeWea.  There  are  also  14  abort  piecea  in 
various  metres,  claaaed  under  the  general  name  of 
CataUcUx.  That  addretaed  ^ Ad  V enerem  aho  wa 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  bad  a talent  for 
elegiac  poetry.  Of  the  mimeroaa  ediiionaof  Virgil 
the  beat  are  by  Burmann.  Amsterdam,  1746,  4 
Tola.  4to. ; by  Heyne,  1767 — 1775,  Lipe.  4 t^s. 
8vo.,  of  which  the  4th  edition  contains  important 
improvements,  by  Wagner,  Lips.  1830,  4 vola. 
8va  ; and  by  Forbiger,  Lipe.  1845^1846,  8 Tols. 
8vo. 

Vir^bila,  daughter  of  L.  Virginius,  a brave 
centurion,  was  a beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  be- 
trothed  to  L.  Iciliua.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
lust  of  the  deemnvir  Appius  Claudius,  who  got  one 
of  his  clients  to  aeixe  toe  damsel  and  claim  her  as 
his  slave.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  de- 
cemvir for  decision ; her  friends  begged  him  to 
postpone  hie  judgment  till  her  fiuher  could  be 
fetched  from  the  camp,  and  offored  to  give  security 
for  the  appearance  of  the  maiden.  Appius,  fearing 
a riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause  stand  over  till  the 
next  day  ;dmt  on  the  following  morning  he  pro- 
nounced sentence,  assigning  Virginia  to  his  freed- 
man.  Her  father,  who  bad  come  from  the  caunp, 
seeing  that  all  hope  was  gone,  prayed  the  decemvir 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  ono  word  to  the  nurse  in  , 
his  daughter's  hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther she  was  really  his  daughter.  The  request  was 
granted ; Virginius  drew  them  both  aside,  and 
snatching  up  a butcher's  knife  from  one  of  the 
stalls,  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, **  There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep  thee  free.*' 
In  rmn  did  Appius  call  out  to  sU^  him.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him  ; and  bolding  his  bloody 
knife  on  high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  result  is 
known.  Both  esmp  and  city  rose  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, who  were  deprived  of  their  power,  and  the 
old  form  of  government  was  restoredL  L.  Virginius 
was  the  first  who  was  elected  tribone,  and  he  has- 
tened to  take  revenge  upon  his  cruel  enemy.  By 
his  orders  Appius  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await 
bii  trial,  and  be  there  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life 
in  order  to  avoid  a more  ignominious  death. 

Virginia  or  Verglnla  Oena,  patrician  and  ple- 
beian. The  patrician  Virginii  frequently  filled  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  They  all  bore  the  cognomen  of 
T'ricoshit,  but  none  of  thmn  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  require  a separate  notice. 

VirgliUai,  !«.,  father  of  Virginia,  wboee  tragic 
fate  occoAionod  the  downfall  of  the  decemviri,  a.  c. 
449.  [Viaoi.siA.j 

Virglnloa  Bofui,  consul  a.  d.  63,  and  governor 
of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
Julius  Vindex  in  Gaul. (68).  The  soldiers  of 
Virginius  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  empire ; 
but  he  refused  the  honour,  and  marched  against 
Vindex,  who  perished  before  Vesontio.  [Vindix.] 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Virginius  supported  the 
claims  of  Qalba,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
After  Otho's  death,  the  soldiers  again  attempted 
to  proclaim  Virginius  emperor,  and  in  eooseqocnce 
of  his  refusal  of  the  honour,  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Virginias  died  in  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  in  bU  3rd  eonsolsbip,  a.  o.  97,  at  8.3yeaiii 
of  age.  He  was  honoured  with  a public  funeral, 
and  his  panrg}Tic  was  pronounced  by  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  was  then  consol.  The  younger 
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Pliny,  of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or 
guardian,  alto  mentions  him  with  praise. 

VIrikthus,  a celebrated  Lusitanian,  is  described 
by  the  Romans  at  originally  a sheph^  or  hunts- 
man, and  afterwards  a robiter,  or,  as  he  would  be 
called  in  Spain  in  the  preeeot  day,  a guerilla  chief. 
His  character  is  drawn  very  fiivourably  by  many 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  celebrate  his  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  particularly  shown  in  the  fiur 
division  of  the  spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy. 
Viriathtts  was  one  of  the  Lusitanians  who  escaped 
the  trfacherous  and  savage  massacre  of  the  people 
by  the  proconsul  Galba  in  b.  c.  150.  [Oai.ba, 
No^  2.J  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  country's  wrongs.  He  collected  n formidable 
force,  and  for  severml  tucoeesive  years  he  defrated 
one  Roman  army  after  another.  At  length,  in  140, 
the  proconsul  kabius  Servilianus  concluded  a peace 
with  Viriathus,  in  order  to  save  his  army,  which 
bad  been  enclosed  by  the  Lusitanians  in  a 
tain  pass,  much  in  the  same  way  as  their  ancestors 
had  been  by  the  Saianites  at  the  Caudine  Forks. 
The  treety  was  ratiHed  by  the  senate ; but  Ber- 
vilius  Carpio,  who  bad  succeeded  to  the  cosimaad 
of  Further  Spain  in  14U,  renewed  the  war,  and 
shortly  afterwards  procured  the  assassination  of 
Viriathus  by  bribing  3 of  his  friends. 

Viridomaros.  L Or  Britomartna.  the  leader 
of  the  Gauls,  slain  by  Marcellus.  [MancaLLua, 
No.  l.j  — 2.  Or  VirdumaroA  a chieftain  of  the 
Aedui,  whom  Caesar  had  raised  from  a low  rank 
to  the  highest  honour,  but  who  afterwards  joined 
the  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt  in  & c.  52. 

Virtes,  the  Roman  peteonification  of  manly 
valour.  She  was  represented  with  a abort  tunic, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a helmet  on  her  head, 
a spear  in  her  left  hand,  a sword  in  the  right,  *F)ni 
standing  with  her  right  foot  on  a helmet.  A 
temple  of  Virtue  was  built  by  Marcellus  close  to 
one  of  Honor.  [Honor.] 

VisoeUI&as,  6p.  CmsXqs.  [Caasiua,  No.  1.] 

Vistfila  ( FiMmIcl,  Engl.  ; HWdesf,  Germ.),  an 
important  river  of  Germany,  fuming  the  boundary 
between  Gennany  and  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the  Her- 
evuia  Silva  and  foiling  into  the  Mare  Suerienm  or 
the  Baltic. 

Visorgis  (Wemr\  an  important  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  Ptolemy 
makes  it  rise  in  M.  Meliboeus,  because  the  Romans 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  southern  concse  of 
the  Wesor  below  Minden. 

VitaUIiu.  1.  L.,  father  of  the  emperor,  was  a 
consummate  Batterer,  and  by  his  arts  he  gained 
promotion.  After  being  consul  in  a.  n.  34,  he  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  bad  made 
fovourable  terms  of  peace  with  Artabanus.  But 
all  this  only  excited  Caligula's  jealousy,  and  he 
sent  for  Vitellius  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
governor  saved  himself  by  his  abject  humiliation 
and  the  gross  flattery  which  pleased  and  softened 
the  savage  tyrant.  He  paid  the  liko  attention  to 
Claudius  and  Mcsialina,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  twice  consul  with  Claudius,  and  ceitsor.  — 
2.  Ik,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of  the 
eenperor,  was  consul  in  48.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  party  of  Vespasian  on  bis  brother's  fall<i« 
8.  A,  Roman  emperor,  from  January  2nd  to  I>e- 
cember  22nd,  a.  d.  69,  was  the  son  of  No.  i.  He 
was  consul  during  the  first  6 months  of  48,  and 
his  brother  Lucius  during  the  6 following  months. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  el^ 
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qnence.  His  vices  made  him  a fisvourite  of  Ti- 
berias, Caius  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who 
loaded  him  wilh  favours.  People  were  much  sur- 
prised when  Galba  chose  such  a man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  bad  no 
military  talent.  His  great  talent  was  eating  and 
drinking.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  proclaimed 
him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (CWop»^) 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  69.  His  generals  Fabius 
Valens  and  Caecina  marched  into  Italy,  defeated 
Olho's  troops  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
and  thus  secured  for  Vitellius  the  undisputed 
command  of  Italy.  The  soldiers  of  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  the  Utter,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Vitellius.  ViteUiuj  reached  Rome  in  July.  He 
did  not  disturb  any  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  had  been  given  by  Nero,  Oalba,  and  Otho; 
nor  did  he  confiscate  any  person's  property. 
Though  some  of  Otho's  adherents  were  put  to 
death,  he  let  the  next  of  kin  take  their  property. 
But  though  be  showed  moderation  in  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  he  showed  none  in  bis  expenses.  He 
was  a glutton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  the  table,  on  which  be  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian,  who  had 
■t  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vitellius, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st 
of  Jdy.  Vespasian  was  speedily  recognised  by 
all  the  East ; and  the  legions  of  lllyriaun  under 
Antonius  Primus  entered  the  N.  of  Italy  and  de-  | 
cUred  for  Vespasian.  Vitellius  despatched  Cae- 
dnn  with  a powerful  force  to  oppose  Primus ; but 
Caecina  was  not  faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus 
defeated  the  Vitellions  in  two  battles,  and  after- 
wards took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Cremona. 
Primus  then  marched  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  after  much  fighting.  Vitellius 
was  seised  in  the  palace,  led  through  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  dragged 
to  the  Gemoniae  Scalae,  where  he  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows.  His  bead  was  carried  about 
Rome,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the  Tiber ; 
hut  it  was  afterwards  inter^  by  his  wife  Ga- 
lena Fundana.  A few  days  before  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  bwn  burnt  in  the  assault 
made  by  his  soldiers  upon  this  building,  where 
Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  had  taken  refuge. 

VitrUTlua  FoUlo,  X.,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated treatise  on  Architectnre,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  a few  facts  contained  in  scattered 
passages  of  his  own  work.  He  appears  to  have 
served  as  n military  engineer  under  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  African  war,  B.  c 46,  and  he  was  broken 
down  with  age  when  he  composed  his  work,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Augustus.  (The 
name  of  the  emperor  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
dedication,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  was 
Augustus.)  The  object  of  his  work  appears  to 
have  had  reference  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his 
subject.  He  professes  his  intention  to  furnish 
the  emperor  with  a standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  buildings  he  had  already  erected,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  he  might  afterwards  erect ; 
which  can  have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to 
protest  against  the  style  of  architectnre  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
was  really  his  intention  appears  from  several  other 
arvuntems,  and  especially  from  his  frequent  refer- 
encof  to  the  unworthy  means  by  which  architects 
obuined  wealth  and  favour,  with  which  he  con- 
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trasts  his  own  moderation  and  contentment  in  bi« 
more  obscure  position.  In  a word,  oomparatively 
unsuccessful  as  an  architect,  for  we  have  no  build- 
ing of  his  mentioned  except  the  basilica  at  Fonuns, 
be  attempted  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  upon  the  theory  of  bis  art ; and  in  this  be 
lias  been  tolerably  successful  His  work  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  those  written  by  nume- 
rous Greek  architects,  whom  be  mentions  chiefly 
in  the  preface  to  bis  7lb  horde,  and  by  some  Homan 
writers  on  architecture.  Its  chief  defects  are  its 
brevity,  of  which  Vitruvius  himself  boasts,  and 
which  he  often  carries  so  fiur  as  to  be  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  arisins  in 
part  from  the  natural  difficulty  of  technical  lan- 
guage, but  in  port  also  fn>ro  the  author's  want  of 
skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes  from  his  imperfect 
comprehension  of  his  Greek  authorities.  His  work 
is  entitled  De  Areiuisetura  Libri  X.  In  the  Atrst 
Dooky  after  the  dedication  to  the  emperor,  and  a 
gene^  description  of  the  science  of  architecture, 
and  an  account  of  the  preper  education  of  an  archi- 
tect, he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a proper  site  for  a 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  its  fertificationa, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it  The  Second 
Book  is  on  the  materials  used  in  building.  The 
Third  and  Ponrik  Booka  are  devoted  to  temples 
and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  employed  in 
them,  namely,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Doric,  and 
Tuscan.  The  Fifth  Book  relates  to  puUic  Gild- 
ings, the  Siaik  to  private  houses,  and  the 
to  interior  decorations.  The  Eighth  is  on  the 
subject  of  vrater ; the  mode  of  finding  it ; its  dif- 
ferent kinds ; and  the  various  modes  conveying 
it  for  the  supply  of  cities.  The  Ninth  Book  treats 
of  various  kinds  of  sun-dials  and  other  instruments 
for  measuring  time ; and  the  Tenth  of  the  machines 
used  in  building,  and  of  militaiy'  engines.  Each 
' book  has  a preface,  upon  some  matter  more  or  less 
I connected  with  the  subject;  and  these  prefisces 
i are  the  source  of  most  of  our  infonnation  about  the 
author.  The  best  editions  of  Vitruvius  are  those 
I of  Schneider,  3 vols.  Lips.  1807,  1808,  8ro. ; of 
I Slratico,  4 vola,  Udine,  1825-^0,  with  plates 
and  a Laticon  rt/rirrtaaicm ; and  of  Marini, 
4 Tols.,  Horn.  1836,  fol. 

Yoc&tas,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tarumtes,  Sossiates, 
and  Elusates,  probably  in  the  modem  Tnmm  or 
Tkirrsoa. 

Vooetlus  {^Boaiierg\  a monntain  in  Gallia  BeK 
gica,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Jnra. 

Voconloa  Saxa.  [Saxa.] 

Yoeontii,  a powerful  and  important  people  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Dauphint;,  and  a port  of  Provence  between  the  Drac 
and  the  Durance,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Alln- 
broges,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Salves  and  Albioeci. 
Their  country  contained  large  and  beautiful  valleys 
between  the  mountains,  in  which  good  wine  w*n% 
grown.  They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to 
live  under  their  own  laws,  and,  though  in  a Ro- 
man province,  they  were  the  allies  and  not  the 
subjects  of  Home. 

Vbg^tu  or  YoigSftu  ( Fottpei),  a range  of 
mountains  in  Oaul  in  the  teiritor}'  of  the  Lingones, 
running  parallel  to  the  ^hinc,  and  soparating  its 
basin  from  that  of  the  Mosella.  The  rivers  Se- 
quana  (jetsc),  Arar  (jadoe),  and  the  Mosella 
rise  in  these  mountains. 

Volandum,  a strong  fortress  in  Armenia  Major, 


volatErrae. 

some  days*  joamry  W.  of  Artaxata,  mentioned  by 
Xacitits  (Ann,  xiii.  39). 

ySl&terraa  (Volaterranos : Fya/mw),  called  by 
tbe  Etruscans  Yelathrit  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  built  on  a lofty 
hill,  about  IROO  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  rising  from  a deep  valley,  and  precipitous  on 
every  side.  The  city  was  about  4 or  5 miles  in 
circuit.  It  was  the  most  N.-)y  city  ot  the  Con- 
federation, and  possessed  an  extensive  territory. 
Its  dominions  extended  E.-ward  ns  far  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Arretium,  which  was  50  miles  distant  ; 
W.'ward  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
more  than  20  miles  oif ; and  S.-ward  at  least  as 
far  as  Populonia,  which  was  either  a colony  or  an 
acquisition  of  Volatenae.  In  consequence  of  pos- 
sessing the  2 great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia, 
Voluterme,  though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  powerful  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  Vo- 
laterrae  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  5 cities  which, 
acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  deter- 
lained  to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tnrquiiiius  Priscus  ; 
but  its  name  is  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Homans,  and  we  have  no  record  of  its  conquest 
by  the  latter.  Volateirae,  like  most  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities,  espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a siege  of  two  yean  that  the 
city  fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  Cicero  speaks  of  Vola- 
terrae  as  a municipium,  and  a military  colony  was 
founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate.  It  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance  even  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire ; and  it  was  for  a time  the 
residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  who  fixed  their 
court  here  on  account  of  the  natural  strength  of  the 
site.  The  modem  town  covers  but  a smidl  portion 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.  It  con- 
tains, however,  sermal  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  ore  the  family  tomb  of  the  Caecinae, 
and  a double  gateway,  nearly  SO  feet  deep,  united 
by  mrallel  walls  of  very  massive  character, 
volaterr&na  Yada.  [Vsna,  No.  3.] 

Yoleae,  a powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  divided  into  the  2 tribes  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages  and  Volcae  Arecomici,  extending  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  frontiers  of  Aquitaiiia  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  They  lived  tinder 
their  own  laws,  without  being  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  Jus  Latii.  The  Tectosages  inhabiteil 
the  w<?8tcni  part  of  the  country  from  the  Pyrenees 
as  far  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  E.  part 
from  Narbo  to  the  Rhone.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Tectosages  was  Tolosa.  A portion  of  the  Tec- 
tosages left  their  native  country  under  Brennns, 
and  were  one  of  the  3 great  tribes  into  which  the 
Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  were  divided.  [Gal.vtia.] 
Yolcatitii  Bedigltoa.  [SinioiTira.] 

Yolei  or  Ytdei  1.  (Volcientes,  pi. : an 

inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  18  miles  N.  W,  of 
Tarquinii,  wns  about  2 miles  in  circuit,  and  was 
situated  upon  a hill  of  no  great  elevation.  Of  the 
history  of  this  city  we  know  nothing.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the  geographers,  and 
in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that 
its  citiiens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Cnnincanius,  b.c. 
280.  Rut  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  the  vast 
treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they  contain,  prove 
that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have  been  a powerful 
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and  fiourishing  city.  These  tombs  were  only 
diKOvered  in  1828,  nod  have  yielded  a greater 
number  of  works  of  art  than  have  been  diKovered 
in  any  other  parts  of  Etruria.  »2.  (Volcentes, 
Voiccntani.  pL  ; VaUo\  a town  in  Lneanio,  38 
miles  S.  E.  of  Paestum,  on  the  road  to  Buxentum. 
Yolero  FnbllQIni.  [PrBULtus.] 

Yologeaet,  the  name  of  .5  kings  of  Parihia. 
fARSACKsXXlIL,  XXVII.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX., 
XXX.] 

Yolad,  an  ancient  people  in  Latium,  but  ori- 
ginally distinct  from  the  Latins,  dwelt  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Liris,  and  extended  down  to  the 
Tyrrhene  sea.  Their  language  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  Umbrian.  They  were  fniro  an  early  period 
engaged  in  almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  not  completely  subdued  by  the 
Utter  till  B.  c.  338,  from  which  time  they  disappear 
from  history. 

Yolslnli  or  Yolslnli  (Volsiniensis : Bolsena), 
called  Yelsina  or  Yeltona  by  the  Etruscans,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  situated 
on  a lofty  hill  on  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake 
called  after  it,  Laeus  Yolsinieniis  and  Yolsiiiien- 
sis  {lAtpo  di  Boisem).  Volsinii  is  first  mentioned 
in  a c.  392,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  the  Ro- 
man territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a 20  years* 
truce  on  humiliating  tenns.  The  Volsiniensesalso 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  in  31 1,  294,  and 
280,  but  were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been  finally  sub- 
dued. On  their  final  subjugation  their  city  was 
mxed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  settle  on  a less  defensible 
site  in  the  plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands 
the  modem  BoUma^  also  became  a place  of  im- 
portance. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains.  It  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  hill,  N.  E.  of  BoUena,  above  the 
remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre.  From  the 
Ijocui  Volsiniensis  the  river  Marta  issues  ; and  the 
lake  contains  2 beautiful  islands. 

Yoltnrdui,  or  Yultarcliu,  T.,  of  Crotona,  one 
of  Catiline's  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Lentulus  to 
accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  to 
Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  the  ambas^ora 
on  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  brought  before  the 
senate  by  Cicero,  Volturcius  turned  informer  upon 
obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 

Yoliimnia,  wife  of  Coriolanus.  [Coriolanus.] 
Yolupla,  or  YolnptaB,  the  personification  of 
sensiuil  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  who  was 
honoured  with  a temple  near  the  porta  Romanula. 

YolusUnaf,  son  of  the  emperor  Trebonianus 
Gallus,  npon  whom  his  father  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  in  a.  d.  251,  and  of  Augustus  in  252.  He 
was  slain  along  with  his  father  in  254.  [Gallua.] 
L.  Kaeoi&nus,  a jurist,  was  in  the 

consilium  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  M.  Aurelius.  Maecianus  wrote  several 
works ; and  there  are  44  excerpts  from  his  writings 
in  the  Digest.  A treatise,  De  Asm  et  /*ow/en*5u9,  is 
attributed  to  him,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
authorship.  It  is  edited  by  Rocking,  Bonn,  1831. 

YMHitU  or  YSlSitU,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  gens,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome 
with  Titus  Tatius.  [Valsria  Grns.] 

Yom&nns  ( Fbmano),  a small  river  in  Picenonu 
So  3 
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VSnondt,  the  name  of  two  kin;^  of  Parthia. 
[Arsacw  XVIIU,  XXII.] 

Vopiaeoi,  a Komaii  praenomen,  a twin- 

child,  who  waa  boro  safe,  while  the  other  twin 
died  before  birth.  Like  many  other  ancient  Ro< 
man  praenomens,  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a cog- 
nomen. 

Topiaeixi,  Plivlui,  a natire  of  Syracuse,  and 
one  of  the  6 Scriptom  //istoruae  AuymsUUy  flou* 
risked  about  a.  x>.  dUU.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  bicM^phiee  of~-l.  Aurelianus  ; 2.  Tacilns  ; 
3.  Floriaims;  4.  Probus;  5.  The  four  tyrants, 
Finnus,  Satomtous,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus ; 6.  Ca- 
ms ; 7.  Numerianus;  8.  Carinus;  at  this  point  be 
stops,  declaring  that  Diocletian,  and  those  who 
follow,  demand  a more  elerated  style  of  compo- 
sition. For  editions,  see  C A riToLiN  us. 

Voagetos.  [Voassua.] 

Votltotu  ICont&ntu.  [Montasus.] 

Vulo&nlae  IuiIUm.  [Ajwliai  Inkulab.] 

Voloinos,  the  Homan  god  of  Are,  whose  luune 
seems  to  be  connected  with  fui^rty  juiffur^  and 
J'ulmem.  His  worship  mts  of  considerable  political 
importance  at  Rome,  for  a temple  is  said  to  have 
bem  erected  to  him  close  by  the  comitium  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Romulus  and  Tatiusi  in  which  the 
2 kings  used  to  meet  and  settle  the  aiTairs  of  the 
state,  and  near  which  tho  popular  assembly  was 
held.  Tatius  is  reported  to  Live  established  the 
wonbip  of  Vulcan  along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Komulus  to  have  dedicated  to  him  a quadriga 
after  his  victory  over  tho  Fidenatans,  and  to  have 
set  up  It  statue  of  himself  near  the  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  others  the  temple  vets  built  by  Romulus 
himself,  who  also  planted  near  it  the  sacred  lotus- 
tree  which  still  existed  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
These  circumstances,  and  what  is  related  of  the 
lotus-tree,  show  that  the  temple  of  V'ulcan,  like 
that  of  Vesta,  was  regarded  as  a central  point  of  the 
whole  state,  and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without 
a meaning  that  the  temple  of  Concord  was  subse- 
quently built  witbfn  the  same  district  The  most 
ancient  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  seems  to  have 
bean  the  Fomacalia  or  Fumalia,  Vulcan  being  the 
god  of  furnaces ; but  bis  great  festival  was  colled 
Vulcanalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
August  The  Roman  poets  transfer  all  the  stories 
which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their 
own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having  in  the  course 
of  time  been  completely  identified.  Respecting 
the  Greek  divinitr,  see  Hspuasstus. 

VulcL  [VoLii.] 

Volgientet,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gsllia  Narbo- 
ncDsis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta  Julia  {Apt). 
Vnlslnli.  [VoLMxn.] 

Yolio,  MoallUB.  L L,  consul  b.  a 256  with 
M.  Atilios  R^lus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  his  colleague.  [For  details  see  Rbgulus, 
No.  3.]  Vulso  returned  to  Italy  at  the  fall  of  the 
year  with  hnlf  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the  ho- 
nour of  a triumph.  In  250  Vulso  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Serranua,  and 
with  bis  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of  Lily- 
baeum.  — 2.  Col,  curulo  nedile  197,  praetor  with 
bicily  as  his  province  195,  and  conaui  189.  Ho 
was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the  peace 
which  Scipio  .\siaticus  hnd  made  with  Antiochns, 
and  to  arrange  the  aiTairs  uf  Asia.  He  attacked 
and  conquered  the  Gailograeci  or  Galatians  in  Asia 
Minor  without  waiting  for  any  formal  instructions 
from  the  senate.  He  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy 
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in  1 88,  but  in  his  march  through  Thrace  be  suf- 
fered much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and 
lost  a considerable  part  of  the  booty  he  hod  ob- 
tained in  Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  HU 
triumph  was  a brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  in 
Asia  had  a pemicious  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
his  countrymen.  He  hnd  allowed  his  army  every 
kind  of  licence,  and  his  soldiers  introduced  into 
the  city  the*  luxuries  of  the  Ea>t. 

Yultur,  a mountain  dividing  Apnlia  and  Lu- 
can ia  near  Venusia,  is  a branch  of  the  Apenoinea. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Horace  as  ono  of  the  haunts  of 
his  youth.  From  it  tlie  b.  E.  wind  was  called 
Yaltnrniu  by  the  Romans. 

Yultamttm  {Catt^l  di  Voliuno\  a town  in 
Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  V'ulturmta, 
waa  originally  a fortress  erected  by  the  Homans  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  a later  time  it  was  made 
a colony. 

YaltursUB  ( VoUurmo\  the  chief  rir^  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  in  the  Ap^mnines  in  Samnium,  and 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Its  principal  afflueota 
are  the  Calor  (CoZore),  Tamarua  (Taaiaro),  and 
Sabatua  (5b6afo). 

X. 

Xanthippe  (Hcu^i'irrT}),  wife  of  Soemtea,  said 
to  be  a woman  of  a peevish  and  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition. 

Xantbippna  (B^Uflimrot).  1.  Son  of  Ariphroo 
and  father  of  Pericles.  In  B.C.  490,  he  impeached 
Miltlades  un  his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  the  island  of  Paros.  He  suc- 
ceeded Themisiocles  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  479,  and  commanded  the  Athonians  at  the 
ditcisive  battle  of  Mycale.«2.  The  elder  of  the 
2 legitimate  sons  of  Pericles,  Paralus  being  tho 
younger.  For  details,  see  Parali's."«>$.  The 
Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  tbe  Carthoginiana 
against  Regulus.  For  details,see  Rboulur,  No.  3. 
Xanthippus  appears  to  have  left  Carthage  a short 
time  after  his  victory  over  Regulus. 

Xanthuf  ^EcUflor)  L A lyric  poet,  older  than 
Stesichorus,  who  mentioned  him  in  one  at  least  of 
his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him  in  some  of 
them.  Xanthus  may  be  placed  about  ac.  650. 
No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive.  2.  A celo- 
bnited  Lydian  historian,  older  than  Herodotus, 
who  flourished  about  B.  c 480.  Tbe  genuineness 
of  the  /bur  Boolu  qf  Lyriian  Hutory  which  tho 
ancients  possessed  under  the  name  of  Xanthus, 
and  of  which  some  considerable  fragments  have 
como  down  to  us,  was  questioned  by  some  of  tbe 
ancient  gnunmarians  themselves.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  this  work  among  modem  scholars.  It  is  certain 
that  much  of  tbe  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  ia 
spurious ; and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
the  work  from  whi^  they  are  taken  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  founded 
upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus. 

Xanthus  (Sdvflov),  rivers.  1.  [Scamanobr.] 
^2.  (/bAot  Ciai),  the  chief  river  of  Lycia,  riaea 
in  5{.  Taurus,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Lycia, 
and  flows  S.  through  Lycia,  between  M.  Cragua 
and  M.  Massicytus,  in  a large  plain  called  the 
Plain  of  Xanthns  (rb  Edt^ior  v^lor),  Caliing  at 
last  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a little  V^^  of 
Pntara.  Though  not  a lar,’e  river,  it  is  navigable 
fur  a considerable  part  of  its  course. 
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XantblU  : HeirAof,  Xanthini : Gunlky  I 

Ru.),  the  mo»t  fomoiit  city  of  Lycui,  stood  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  earae  name,  tiO  etadia 
from  ita  mouth.  Twice  in  the  course  of  iu  history 
it  sustained  sieges,  which  terminated  in  the  sel^ 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  property, 
first  against  the  Persians  under  Harpagus,  and  long 
afterwards  against  the  Romans  under  Hrntua  The 
city  was  never  restored  after  its  destruction  on  the 
latter  occasion.  Xanthus  was  rich  in  temples  and 
tombs,  and  other  monuments  of  a roost  interesting 
chanicter  of  art.  Among  its  temples  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  of  Sorpedon  and  of  the 
Lycian  Apollo;  besides  which  there  was  a re- 
nowned sanctuary  of  Latona  (th  near 

the  river  Xanthus,  10  stadia  Oem  its  month,  and 
fiO  stadia  from  the  city.  The  splendid  mins  of 
Xanthus  have  recently  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  Sir  C.  Fellowes  and  his  coadjutors,  and  screral 
important  remains  of  its  w*orks  of  art  are  now  eX' 
hibited  in  the  British  Museum  under  the  name  of 
the  Xanthian  Marbles. 

XlhiarchtU  (BirapxoK).  1.  Son  of  Sophron, 
and,  like  his  father,  a celebnt»*d  writer  of  mimes. 
He  flourished  during  the  Rhegiau  War  (b.  a 
399 — 389),  at  the  court  of  Dionysiua«-*d.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comwly,  who 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.— 
3.  Of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  a Peripatetic  philosoj)her 
and  grammarian,  in  the  lime  of  Strabo,  who  heard 
him.  He  taught  first  at  AIe.vandria,  afterwards  at 
Athens,  and  last  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Augustus. 

Xenl&det  (SeviddnO*  a Corinthian,  who  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when 
he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  ns  a slave. 

XenipiB  (prob.  ITratippa),  a city  of  Sogdinna, 
inentionen  by  Cnrtius. 

Xihl5clet  (HfvocKijt).  1.  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  son  of  Carcinus,  who  was  also  a tmgic  poet, 
and  a contempomr}'  of  .Aristophanes,  who  attacks 
him  on  several  occasions.  His  poetry  seems  to 
have  been  Indifferent,  and  to  have  rescmblctl  the 
worse  parts  of  Euripides  ; but  he  obtained  a victory 
over  Euripides,  b.  c.  4 1 5.  There  was  another  tmjjic 
poet  of  the  name  of  Xenocles,  a grandson  of  the 
preceding,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  recorded. 
— 2.  An  Athenian  architect,  of  the  demos  of 
Cholargos  was  one  of  the  architects  who  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Dcraeter,  at 
Elensis.  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

XenScr&tQS  (Sft'ofrpdrrjr).  1.  The  philosopher, 
was  a native  of  Chalccdon.  He  was  born  n.  c. 
396,  and  died  31 1 at  the  age  of  82.  He  attached 
himself  first  to  Aeschines  the  9^ratlc,  and  nft»*r- 
wards,  while  still  a youth,  to  Plato,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Srmcuie.  After  the  death  of 
Plato  he  betook  himself,  with  Aristotle,  to  Her* 
mias,  tyrant  of  Atameus ; and,  after  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a later  time  to 
Antipatcr  during  the  war.  He  is  said 

to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  natural 
grace  ; but  these  defects  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  persevering  industry,  pure  benevolence, 
freeilom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a moral  earnest- 
ness which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  ermfi- 
dence  of  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  he 
is  said  to  have  experienced  the  fickleness  of  popular 
favour,  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  (/xsTolxtoe),  to  have  been  laved  only  by  | 
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the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  became 
president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the  death 
of  Speusippus,  who  was  (rawed  down  by  sickness, 
and  he  occupied  that  post  for  23  years.  — The 
iniportance  of  Xenoemtes  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wTote  upon  bis 
doctrines,  and  that  Panactros  and  Cio^  entertained 
a high  regard  for  him.  Of  his  numerous  works 
only  the  titles  have  come  down  to  us. — 2.  A 
physician  of  Aphrodisias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  after  Christ.  Be- 
sides some  short  fragments  of  his  writings  there  is 
extant  a little  essay  by  him,  entitled  n«^  rni 
Twe  Tgo^r,  **  De  Alimento  ex  Aqua- 

tilibui,"  which  is  an  interesting  record  of  the 
state  of  Natural  History  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Edited  by  Franz,  1774,  Lips.,  and  by 
Corny,  1794,  Neap.,  and  1814,  Paris.  — 8.  A 
smttinry  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  was  the  pupil 
either  of  Tisicratei  or  of  Euthycrates.  He  also 
wrote  works  upon  the  art  He  flourished  about 
ac.  260. 

Xen6cri[ttia  (SeKdapirdi),  of  Iracri  Epizephyrii, 
in  I^nwer  Italy,  a musician  and  lyric  poet  was  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  second  school  of  Dorian  music, 
which  was  founded  by  Thaletas,  and  was  a com- 
poiMT  of  Piirnns. 

XenSphiSjiei  a celebrated  philo- 

sopher, was  a native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished 
between  B.  r.  540  and  .^00.  He  was  a poet  as 
well  as  a philosopher,  and  considerable  fra^inenls 
have  come  down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and  of  a 
didactic  poem  **  On  Nature.”  According  to  the 
fragments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  had  left  fait 
native  land  at  the  age  of  2.%  and  Itad  already 
lived  67  years  in  Hellas,  when,  at  the  ago  of  92, 
he  composed  that  elegy.  He  quilted  Colophon  as 
a fugitive  or  exile,  and  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Eltm  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is  menliom  d as  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy.  He 
sung  in  one  of  his  poems  of  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  Xenophanes  was  usually  regarded  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of 
the  oneiiese  of  the  imiverse.  Tlte  Deity  was  in 
his  view  the  animating  power  of  the  univerte, 
which  is  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  words,  that, 
directing  his  glance  on  the  whole  univepsc,  Xeno- 
phanes said,  **  Ood  is  the  One." 

X3n5ph6li  L The  Athenian,  was 

the  sou  of  Oryllus,  and  a native  of  the  demos 
Krchla.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
it  Is  approximated  to  hr  the  fact  that  Xenophon 
fell  from  his  horse  in  t^e  flight  after  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the  philo- 
sopher, on  his  shoulders  and  carried  a distance  of 
several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Delium  W'as  fought 
B.  r,  424  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
and  Xenophon  therefore  could  not  well  have  been 
bom  after  444.  The  time  of  his  death  also  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  Lucian  says 
that  he  attained  to  above  the  age  of  90,  and 
Xenophon  himself  mentions  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  of  Pherne.  which  happened  in  357. 
Between  424  and  357,  there  is  a period  of  67 
years,  and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon 
being  alive  nearly  70  years  after  Socrates  saved 
his  life  at  Delium.  Xenophon  is  said  to  haro 
been  a pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  agr,  which  it 
eonsisumt  with  the  intimacy  which  tnight  hare 
arisen  from  Socrates  saving  his  life.  The  most 
I memorable  event  in  Xenophon's  life  is  his  con- 
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Dection  with  the  Greek  army,  which  marched 
under  Cyrue  against  Artaxerzci  in  401.  Xeno- 
phon himMif  mentions  {Anab.  iiL  i)  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  joined  this  array.  Proxenui, 
a friend  of  Xenophon,  was  already  with  Cyrus, 
and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come  to  Sardis,  and 
promised  to  ii\trodace  him  to  the  Persian  prince. 
Xenophon  consulted  bis  master  Socrates,  who  ad- 
Tised  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it 
was  rather  a hazardous  matter  for  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  Cyrus,  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Ijacedaemonians  and  the  enemy  of 
Athens.  Xenophon  went  to  Delphi,  but  be  did 
not  ask  the  god  whether  he  should  go  or  not : he 
probably  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  merely  asked 
to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  that  he 
might  be  successful  in  bis  intended  enterprise. 
So^tes  was  not  satisfied  with  his  pupil's  m<^e  of 
consulting  the  oracle,  but  as  he  had  got  an  answer, 
be  told  him  to  go  ; and  Xenophon  went  to  Sardis, 
which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave.  He  accom- 
panied Cynu  into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa.  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  his  barbarian  troops 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  on 
the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  after  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
Clearchus  and  other  of  the  Greek  commanders  by 
the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemet,  that  Xenophon 
came  foru*ard.  He  had  held  no  command  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  nor  bad  he  in  fact  served  as  a 
soldier.  He  was  now  elected  one  of  the  generals, 
and  took  the  principal  part  in  conducting  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris 
over  the  high  table  lands  of  Armenia  to  Tmpezus 
(Trebizond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trapozus 
the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chiy'sopolis,  which  is 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in  great 
distress,  and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  en- 
tered the  service  of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace.  As 
the  Lacedaemonians  imder  Thimbron  were  now  at 
war  with  Tissaphemes  and  Phomabazus,  Xeno- 
phon and  his  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  army 
of  Thimbron,  and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  join  Thimbron  399.  Xenophon,  who  was 
very  poor,  nuide  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus  with  his  troops  before  they  joined  Thimbron,  to 
plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a Persian  named 
Asidates.  The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children, 
and  all  bis  moveables  was  seized;  and  Xenophon,  by 
this  robbery,  replenished  his  empty  pockets  {Anab. 
vii.  8. 23).  He  tells  the  story  himself  as  if  he  were 
not  oshiimed  of  it.  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in 
399,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Xenophon  was 
banished  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that 
event.  Xenophon  was  not  banished  at  the  time 
when  he  w'os  leading  the  troops  back  to  Thimbron 
{Anal.  vh.  7.  57),  but  his  expression  rather  seems 
to  imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  doing 
after  the  troops  joined  Thimbron.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  his  movements,  the  conclusion  ought  to 
be  that  be  stayed  in  Asia,  and  probably  with 
Thimbron  and  his  succeuor  Dcrcyllidas.  Agesi- 
laus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  commanding  the  Lace- 
daemonian forces  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  in  396, 
and  Xenophon  was  with  him  at  least  during  part 
of  the  campaign.  When  Agesilaus  was  recalled 
(394 ),  Xenophon  accompanied  him  ; and  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle 
which  they  fought  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the 
Athenians.  It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with 
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Agesilaus  after  the  battle  of  Crimea,  and  soon 
after  ho  settled  at  Scillus  in  Elis  not  (ar  from 
Olympia,  a spot  of  which  he  has  given  a descrip- 
tion in  the  AnabatU  (v.  3.  7,  &c.)«  Here  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife  Philesia  and  his  children.  His 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta.  Xenophon  was 
now  an  exile,  and  a Lacedaemonian  so  hu*  as  he 
could  become  one.  His  time  during  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Scillus  was  employed  in  hunting,  wTiting, 
and  entertaining  his  friends ; and  perhaps  the 
Amaha*i»  and  part  of  the  //e^emico,  were  composed 
here.  The  treatise  on  hunting  and.  that  on  the 
horse  were  probably  also  written  during  this  time, 
when  amusement  and  exercise  of  that  kind  formed 
part  of  his  occupation.  Xenophon  was  at  last  ex- 
pelled from  bis  quiet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the 
Eleaos  after  remaining  there  about  20  years. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens 
repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulos,  but  it  is 
uncertain  in  what  year.  In  the  battle  of  Mao- 
tinea,  which  was  fought  362,  the  Spartans  and  the 
Athenians  were  opposed  to  the  Thebans,  and 
Xenophon's  2 sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Gryllus  fell  in  the  same 
battle  in  which  Epaminondas  lost  his  life.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to 
Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth 
after  bis  expulsion  from  Scillus,  and  os  we  know 
nothing  more,  we  assume  that  he  died  there.  The 
I/ippardtiau  was  written  after  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  of  banishment,  and  the  treatise  on  the 
revenues  of  Athens.  The  events  alluded  to  in 
the  Epilogue  to  the  Cyropaedia  (viii.  8.  4)  show 
that  the  Epilogue  at  least  was  WTitten  after  362. 
The  time  of  his  death  may  have  been  a few  yean 
later.  The  following  is  a list  of  Xenophon's  works. 
I.  The  Anabatit  ('AKf^curo)  or  the  Histo^  of  the 
Expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  of  tie  retreat 
of  the  Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  his  array.  It  is 
divided  into  7 books.  This  work  has  immortalised 
Xenophon's  name.  It  is  a clear  and  pleasing  nar- 
rative, written  in  a simple  style,  free  from  affecta- 
tion • and  it  gives  a great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion on  the  country  which  was  traversed  by  the 
retreating  Greeks,  and  on  the  manners  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  first  work  which  made  the 
Greeks  acquainted  with  tome  portions  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  it  showed  the  weakness  of  that 
extensive  monarchy.  The  skirmishes  of  the  re- 
treating Greeks  with  their  enemies  and  the  battles 
with  some  of  the  barbarian  tribes  are  not  such 
events  as  elevate  the  work  to  the  character  of  a 
military  history,  nor  can  it  as  such  be  compared 
with  Caesar's  Commentaries.  2.  The  HtUtniea 
('EAATjviKd)  of  Xenophon  arc  divided  into  7 books, 
and  comprehend  the  space  of  48  years,  from  the 
lime  when  the  history  of  Thucydides  ends  [Thu- 
cvoiOBs]  to  the  batUe  of  Montinc^  362.  The 
Ueilcnica  is  generally  a dry  narrative  of  events, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  them 
tvbk'h  gives  a special  interest  to  the  woric.  Some 
events  of  importance  are  briefly  treated,  but  a few 
striking  incidents  are  presented  with  some  parti- 
cularity. 3.  The  Cyrupaedia  (Kvpovai3ffa)  in  8 
lxK)ks,  is  a kind  of  political  romance,  the  b^is  of 
which  is  the  hUtor)*  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  It  shows  how  citizens  arc  to 
be  made  virtuous  and  brave  ; and  Cyrus  it  tbe 
model  of  a wise  and  good  ruler.  As  a blstor}'  it 
has  no  authority  at  all.  Xenophon  adopted  tbe 
current  stories  os  to  Cyrus  and  the  chief  events  of 
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hii  rei^,  vrithoat  any  intention  of  subjecting  them 
to  a cntical  examination  ; nor  hare  we  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  picture  of  Persixm  momls  and 
Persian  discipline  is  any  thing  more  than  a fiction. 
Xenophon's  object  was  to  represent  what  a state 
might  be,  and  he  placed  the  scene  of  his  fiction  far 
enough  off  to  gire  it  the  colour  of  possibility.  His 
own  philosophical  notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta 
were  the  red  materials  out  of  which  be  constructed 
his  political  system.  The  Cyropaedia  is  eridence 
enough  that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  political 
constitution  of  his  own  country,  and  that  a well- 
ordered  monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a democracy  like  Athena.  4.  The 
Agesilaui  hyr^<ri\noz)  is  a panegyric  on  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 
5.  The  Wpparchicus  ('Imropxtxds)  is  a treatise  on 
the  duties  of  a commander  of  cavalry,  and  it  con- 
tains many  military  precepts.  6.  The  De  Re 
Eifue^riy  a treatise  on  the  Horse  (Tinriidi),  was 
written  after  the  Htpparchicfu^  to  which  treatise 
he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Horse. 
The  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship,  as 
regards  the  rider : it  shows  how  a man  is  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  buying  a horse,  how  a horse  is  to 
be  trained,  and  the  like.  7.  The  Cgnegctictu 
) is  a treatise  on  hunting  ; and  on 
the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  training  of  dogs  ; on 
the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  m^e  of  taking 
them.  It  is  a treatise  written  by  a genuine  sports- 
man, who  loved  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  ; and  it  may  be  read  with  delight  by  any 
sportsman  who  deserves  the  name.  8,  9.  The 
R(iiptJ)liea  Laeedaemoniorum  and  Rtepublica  Aihe- 
at<TM<um,  the  2 treatises  on  the  Spsulan  andAthenian 
states  {AaKfiatfioviuv  IloAtTcla,  and  *A0i}i'ai»y 
IIoAirfi'a).  were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine 
works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients.  They 
pass,  however,  under  his  name,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appears  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  authorship.  The  writer 
clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions. 
10.  The  Dc  Vrctigalibux,  a treatise  on  the  Revenues 
of  Athens  {n6poi  I)  ir«pl  npoedSwv)  is  designed  to 
show  how  the  public  revenue  of  Athens  may  be 
improved.  1 1.  The  Memcrabi/ia  of  Socrates,  in  4 
books  {* Airourrjfiot'ibfiara  iSwxpdTot's),  was  written 
by  Xenophon  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  master 
against  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting 
the  .Athenian  youth.  Soentes  is  represented  as 
holding  a series  of  conversations,  in  which  he 
developes  and  inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his 
pcculuir  fashion.  It  is  entirely  a practical  work, 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature 
of  Xenophon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 
Socrates  ns  he  taught  It  is  true  that  it  may 
exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argumenta- 
tion, and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties 
and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large  a space 
in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xenophon  w'as  a 
hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and 
anxious  to  defend  his  memory.  The  charges 
against  Socrates  for  which  he  lufiered  were,  that 
^ Socrates  was  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods 
which  the  state  believed  in,  and  in  introducing 
other  new  daemons  {boupApta) : he  was  also  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  youth.”  Xenophon  replies  to 
the»«-  two  charges  specifically  ; and  he  then  goes 
on  to  show  what  Socrates'  mc^e  of  life  was.  The 
whole  treatise  is  intended  to  be  mi  answer  to  the 
charge  for  which  Socrates  was  executed,  and  it  is. 
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therefore,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a com- 
plete exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a genuine 
picture  of  the  man,  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the 
most  valuable  memorial  that  wc  have  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Socrates.  12.  The  Apoirgy 
of  Socrtxtee  ('AwoAiryla  Sctfcpdrouv  Tphr  robs 
Zusaards)  is  a short  speech,  containing  the  reasons 
which  induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It 
is  not  a first-rate  performance  ; and  is  considered 
by  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by  Xeno- 
phon. 1 3.  ThtSymposium  ( 'Zvfiwoffiov)^  or  Banquet 
of  Philosophers,  in  which  Xenophon  delineates  the 
character  of  Socrates.  The  speakers  are  supposed 
to  meet  at  the  bouse  of  Callias,  a rich  Athenian,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathenaea.  Socrates 
and  others  are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  in- 
teresting as  a picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking 
party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversarion  w’ith 
which  it  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and 
friendship  is  diKussed.  14.  The  Hiero  ('Ifpaw  ^ 
TvpaypiKds)  is  a dialogue  between  king  Hiero  and 
Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  incident  to  on  exalted  station,  and 
the  superior  happiness  of  a private  man.  The  poet, 
on  the  other  band,  enumerates  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  power  gives,  and  the  means 
which  it  offers  of  obliging  and  doing  services.  15. 
The  Oeconomicus  {OUopo^uK6s)  is  a dialogue  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Critobulus,  in  which  Socrates 
gives  instruction  in  the  art  called  Oeconomic, 
which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a household 
and  of  a man's  property.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  Xenophon.  ~ All  antiquity  and  all 
modem  writers  agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great 
merit  as  a WTiter  of  a plain,  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  unaffected  style.  Ilia  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  pure  philosophical  speculation : he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things  ; and  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophy was  a strong  belief  in  a divine  mediation  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon's  complete  works  is  by  Schneider,  Lips. 
1815,  6 vols.  Sra.-vS.  The  Ephesian,  the  author 
of  a romance,  still  extant,  entitled  Epheiiaca^  or 
the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas  ('E^faioxd, 
t4  ifavd  ’Av8i'av  koI  *A€poKiprjp).  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
personages  introduced.  The  adventures  arc  of  a 
very  improbable  kind.  The  age  when  Xenophon 
lived  is  uncertain.  He  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  Greek  romance  writers.  The  best  editions  of 
his  work  are  by  Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818,  and  by 
Passow,  Lips.  1833. 

Xerxes  I.  King  of  Persia  b.  r,  485 — 

465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  to 
signify  the  w'arrior,  but  it  is  probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Zend  keaihra  and  the  Sanscrit  hkatroy 
^a  king.**  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Atossa.  Darius  w*as  married  twice.  By  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobiyas,  he  had  3 children 
before  he  vras  raised  to  the  throne  ; and  by  his 
second  wife,  Atoisa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had 
4 children  after  he  had  become  king.  Artabnzanes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  claim  to  the 
succession  ; but  Darius  decided  in  favour  of 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  father  at  the  beginning  of 
485.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
parations against  Greece,  which  had  been  inter- 
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rupted  br  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  The  first 
care  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  the  latter  people  to 
subjection.  He  accordingly  invaded  Egypt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  year  of  his  reign  (o.  c.  4B4), 
compelled  the  people  again  to  submit  to  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  and  then  returned  to  Persia,  leaving  his 
brother  Achaemenes  governor  of  Egypt.  The 
next  4 years  were  devoted  to  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  480  he  set 
out  from  Sardis  on  his  memorable  expedition 
against  Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  continued  his  march  through 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  DoriKns,  which  U traversed  by  the  river  Hebms. 
Hero  he  resolved  to  number  both  his  land  and  naval  ' 
forces.  Herodotnt  has  left  us  a most  minute  and 
interesting  catalogue  of  tho  nations  comprising  this 
mighty  army  with  their  various  roilita^  equip- 
ments and  different  modes  of  fighting.  The  land 
forces  contained  46  nations.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
foil.)  In  his  march  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, Xerxes  received  a still  further  accession 
of  strength  ; and  when  he  reached  Thermopylae 
the  land  and  sen  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610 
fighting  men.  This  does  not  include  the  at- 
tendants, the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision 
ships,  &C.,  which  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Herodotus  were  more  in  number  than  the  fight- 
ing men  ; but  supposing  them  to  have  been  equal, 
the  total  number  of  male  persons  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  to  Thermopylae  reach  the  astounding  figure 
of  5,283,220  ! Such  a vast  number  must  be  dis- 
missed as  incredible  ; but,  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a maximum  of  effort 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  provisions  had 
been  collected  for  3 years  before  along  the  line  of 
march,  ive  may  well  believe  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in 
ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of 
history.  After  the  review  of  Doriscus  Xerxes 
continued  his  march  through  Thrace.  On  reaching 
Acanthus,  near  the  isthmus  of  Athoa,  Xerxes  left 
his  fleet,  which  received  orders  to  sail  through  tho 
canal  that  had  been  previously  dug  across  the 
isthmus^and  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible 
[Athos] — and  await  his  arrival  at  Therme,  after- 
wards called  Thessalonica.  After  joining  his  fleet 
at  Thermo,  Xerxes  marched  through  Macedonia 
and  Thessalv  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
till  he  reached  Tbormopyloc.  Here  the  Greeks 
resolved  to  make  a stand.  Leonidas,  king  of 
Spsuta,  conducted  a land  force  to  Thermopylae ; 
and  his  colleague  Euiybiades  sailed  with  the 
Greek  fleet  to  the  N.  of  Euboea,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  N.  coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and 
was  called  Artemisitun  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Ilcstiaeo.  Xerxes  arrived 
in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Thermopylae, 
but  his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a violent  storm  and 
hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Sepias  in  Magnesia,  bv 
which  at  least  400  ships  of  war  were  destroyeo, 
as  well  as  an  immense  number  of  transports. 
Xerxes  attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed 
again  and  again  by  Leonidas  ; till  a Slalian,  of  the 
name  of  Ephialtes,  showed  the  Persians  a pass 
over  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all 
slain,  [Leonidas.]  On  the  same  days  on  which 
I^nidas  was  fighting  with  the  land  forces  of 
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Xerxes,  the  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  attacked 
the  Persian  fleet.  In  the  first  battle,  the  Grocka 
had  the  advanUge,  and  in  the  following  night  the 
Persian  ships  suffered  still  more  from  a violent 
storm.  Two  days  afterwards  the  contest  was 
rcnea*ed  : and  both  sides  fought  with  the  greatest 
courage.  Although  the  Greeks  at  the  close  still 
maintained  their  position,  and  liad  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  yet  their  own 
loss  was  considerable,  and  half  the  Athenian  ships 
were  disabled.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Greek  commanders  abandoned  Artemisium  and 
retired  to  Salamis,  opposite  the  S.  W.  coast  of 
Attica.  It  was  now  too  late  to  send  an  army  Into 
Boeotio,  and  Attica  thus  lay  exposed  to  the  full 
vengeance  of  the  Invader.  The  Athenians  re- 
moved tlieir  women,  children,  and  infirm  persons  to 
Salamis,  Aegiru^  and  Troezen.  Meantime  Xerxes 
marched  through  Phocis  and  Boeotio,  and  at  Iriigth 
reached  Athens.  About  the  same  time  av  Xerxes 
entered  .\thens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Phalcrum.  He  now  resolved  upon  an  engagement 
with  the  Greek  fleet  The  histor}'  of  this  memory 
able  battle,  of  the  previous  dissensions  among  the 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  the  glorious  victory  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  last,  is  related  elsewhere.  [Tur.vu- 
TOCLBE.]  Xerxes  witnessed  the  battle  from  a lofty 
seat  which  wws  erected  for  him  on  the  shore  of  tho 
mainland  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  Aega- 
leoB,  and  thus  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  amuunent.  Xerxes 
now  be^me  alarmed  for  his  oa*n  safety,  and  re- 
solved to  leave  Greece  immediately.  He  was 
confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  Mardonius,  who 
undertook  to  complete  the  conquest  with  300,000 
of  his  troops.  Xerxes  left  Mardonios  the  number 
of  troops  w’hich  he  requested,  and  with  the  remain- 
der set  out  on  his  march  homewards.  He  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  4-5  days  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  /Vttica.  (Jn  arriving  at  the  Helles- 
pont, he  found  the  bridge  of  b^ts  destroyed 
by  a storm,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia  by  ship, 
lie  entered  Sardis  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
480.  In  the  following  year,  479,  the  war  was 
continued  in  Greece  ; but  Mardonius  was  defeated 
at  Plataea  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks, 
and  on  the  same  day  another  victory*  was  gained 
over  the  Persians  at  Mycalo  in  Ionia.  Next  year, 
478,  the  Persians  lost  their  last  possession  in 
Europe  by  the  capture  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont. 
Thus  the  struggle  was  virtually  brought  to  an  end, 
thongh  the  war  still  continued  for  several  years 
longer.  We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  in  465,  after  a 
reign  of  20  years,  by  Artabantis,  who  aspired  to 
become  king  of  Persia.  Xerxes  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Artaxbrxkr  T.  The  only  legitimata 
son  of  .‘\rt.axcrxes  I.,  succeeded  his  fether  as  king 
of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  murdered  after  a short 
reign  of  only  2 months  by  his  half-brother  Sog- 
diantis,  who  thus  became  king. 

XiphlHnoi  (S^ipiAtvos),  of  Trapexus,  was  n 
monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  ahridg«'ment 
of  Dion  Cassius  from  the  36th  to  the  80lh  book  at 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas, 
who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1071  to  1078.  The  work 
is  executed  with  carelessness,  and  is  only  of  value 
os  presening  the  main  facts  of  the  original,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  lost  It  is  printed  along 
with  Dion  Cassius- 

Xiphfoia  (Ei^wrla : Capo  di  S.  CVoce),  a pro- 
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jnontonr  oo  the  E.  coast  of  Sici)r,  abore  Syncmo, 
a harbour  {E*^niot  At/a^). 

X(Tis  or  Cb^  Xot$X  an  ancieiU 

city  of  I^ower  Kcypt,  N.  of  Lcontopolis,  on  an 
isi^il  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyticua, 
the  seat,  at  ono  time,  of  a dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kings.  It  appears  to  have  entirely  perished  nnder 
the  Roman  empire,  and  its  site  is  rcry  donbtful 
Some  identify  it  arith  the  Papremis  of  Herodotus. 

Zatbof  (Eov^of),  son  of  Hcllen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a brother  of  Dorns  and  Aeolus.  He 
was  king  of  Peloponnesui,  and  the  husband  of 
Creuso,  (he  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  be 
become  the  father  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  Others 
sute  that  after  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen, 
Xuthus  was  expelled  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  went  to  Athena,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Ereebtheus.  After  the  death  of 
Ereehtheus,  Xuthns  being  chosen  arbitrator,  ad- 
judged the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law, 
Cccrops,  in  conioquence  of  which  he  was  expelled 
by  the  other  sons  of  Ereebtheus,  and  settled  in 
Aegialiis  in  Peloponnesus. 

Xyline,  a town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
and  Trrmeuus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  13). 

Zynla  or  Xyi^M  (Bi/ria : UwuOt:  TbiMbfi),  a 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phtbiotis,  £.  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name  Evrlar  \lfun):  Ni- 
^ro  or  DeiWi'X 

Xypiti  : EmrsTOiwv,  Sinrcrfow,  Bmre. 

TOiwrffvi,  Htnrrrsur,  Eiorcrtor),  said  to  have  been 
aneionily  called  Trojn,  a demus  of  Attica  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Cccropis,  near  Pineiis. 

Z. 

ZabEtlu  (Zdffaror).  [Ltcus  No.  6.} 

Zabi  {Zdiii)y  a name  applied,  under  the  later 
emperors,  to  the  S.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as 
bolder  of  the  Great  Desert. 

Zhcynthni  (Zdavetfor : Zacynthius : 

Zetnie),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Elis,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tained a large  and  flourishing  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  the  E.  coast,  tho  ciUidel  of  which  was 
called  Psophis.  There  are  2 considerable  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  island.  Tho  ancient  writers 
mention  M.  Hiatus,  a*hich  is  probably  the  same  ns 
the  modem  &x3po  in  the  S.  Iv  of  the  island,  and 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  1309  feet.  2^ynthui 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
which  were  visited  by  Hrr^otus,  and  which  still 
supply  a large  quantity  of  bitumen.  About  100 
tons  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present  day  annually 
extracted  from  theae  wella.  — Zacynthns  was  in- 
habited by  a Greek  popuUlion  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  names  from  Zacynthus, 
a son  of  Dardanus,  who  colonised  the  island  from 
Psophis  in  Arcadia;  and  according  to  an  ancisnt 
tradition,  the  Zacynthians  founded  the  town  of 
Saguntum  in  Spain.  [Saountuh.]  The  island  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  epeaks  of  it 
as  the  ^ woody  Zacynthus.*’  It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesua  It 
formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  a later  time  it  vras  subject 
to  the  Macedouian  monarchs,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
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Zadraearta  (ZaSpdaapra),  one  of  the  capital 
cities  and  royal  residences  in  Hyreanis,  lay  at  the 
X.  foot  of  the  chief  pass  through  At.  Coronus. 
(Comp.  Tap.4X.) 

Za^etU  (Zo7p«i/t\  a surname  of  the  mystic 
Dionysus  (A(dfu<ror  whom  Zeus  in  the 

form  of  a dragon,  is  said  to  have  l>egotten  by  Per- 
sephone ( Pittserpina),  before  she  m'as  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Timns; 
and  Athena  carried  his  heart  to  Zeus. 

Zagros  or  -us  (3  Zdypot  and  rb  Ziyptoy  3pov, 
Mis.  Kwrdisian  and  Zoansfon),  the  general 
name  mr  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  S.  K. 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and  tho  K.  margin  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Talley,  from  the  S.  \V. 
side  of  the  Lake  Arsissa  (Kan)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  N.  R.  side  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and  Stisiana. 
More  specifically,  the  name  Zagros  was  applied  to 
the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the  N.  part  being 
called  the  mountains  of  the  Cordueni  or  Oordyaei, 
and  tho  S.  part  Parachoathrai. 
j Zaitha  or  ZauUia  (Zavfld),  a town  of  Mesopo- 
I tamia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  20  Roman 
miles  S.  of  Circcsiura,  remarkable  as  the  place  at 
which  a monument  was  erected  to  the  murdered 
emperor  Gordian  by  his  soldiers. 

ZdleaottB  (ZdAfk»iror),  the  celebmted  lawgiver 
of  the  Epizephyrinn  Locrians,  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  originally  a slave,  but  is  described  by 
others  as  a man  of  good  fiunily.  He  could  not 
however  have  been  a disciple  of  Pytlrngoras,  as 
some  writers  state,  since  he  lived  upwards  of  100 
Venn  l>efore  Pythagoras.  Tl)o  date  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Zaleucus  ts  assigned  to  B.  c.  860.  His 
code  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  collection  of 
written  laws  that  the  Greeks  possessed.  The 
general  character  of  his  laws  was  severe ; btitthey 
were  observed  for  a long  period  by  the  Iy>crians, 
who  obtiuned,  in  consequence,  a high  reputation 
for  legal  order.  Among  other  enactments  we  are 
told  that  the  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  lost  of 
the  eyes.  There  is  a celebrated  story  of  the  son 
of  Zaleucus  having  become  liable  to  this  penally, 
and  the  &ther  himself  suffering  the  lots  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utterly  bUndc'd.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  his  laws  was  one  for- 
bidding any  citizen  under  penalty  of  death  to 
enter  the  senate  house  in  arms.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  on  a sudden  emergency  in  time  of  war, 
Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law,  which  was 
remarked  to  him  by  one  present ; whereupon  he 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declaring  that  he  would 
himself  vindicate  the  law.  Other  authors  tell  the 
same  story  of  Charondai,  or  of  Diocles. 

Zalmovis  or  Zamolxii  (ZdA^(iT,  zdfio\\n), 
said  to  bare  been  so  called  firom  the  bear’s  skin 
(ZdA^f)  in  which  be  was  clothed  as  toon  as  he 
was  bom.  He  was,  aocording  to  the  story  ctirrent 
among  tbe  Greeks  on  the  HeHespont,  a (iet.*in, 
who  had  been  a slave  to  Pytbagonu  in  Samos,  bat 
was  mannmitted,  and  acquired  not  only  great 
wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge  from  Py- 
thagoras, and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom  he  visited 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  returned  among 
the  Getae,  introducing  the  civili«tion  and  the  re* 
ligious  ideas  which  he  had  gained,  especially  re- 
garding the  immortality  of  tho  soul.  He  was  said 
to  hare  lived  in  a sttbteiraneous  cave  for  3 years, 
and  after  that  to  have  again  made  his  appearance 
I among  the  Octae.  Herodotus  inclines  to  place 
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the  age  of  Zalmoxis  a long  time  before  Pythagoras, 
and  expresses  a doubt  not  only  about  the  story 
itself,  but  as  to  whether  2^mozit  were  a man,  or 
an  indigenous  Getan  deity.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  state  of  the  ease.  The  Qetoe 
believed  that  the  departed  went  to  him. 

Zama  Begla  (Zid^a : Zamensis  : Zowareen^ 
S.  E.  of  Ka^)y  a strongly  fortified  city  in  the 
interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
King  Juba,  who  had  here  bis  treasury  and  his 
harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant battles  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  in 
which  Hannibal  was  defeated  by  Sdpio,  and  the 
2nd  Punic  War  was  ende<l,  a c.  202.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans ; but 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  restored,  fbr  we  find  it 
mentioned  under  the  empire  as  a colony  and  a 
bishop's  see.  Pliny  and  VitruYius  spe^  of  a 
fountain  in  its  neighbourhood.  — There  were  un- 
important places  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia 
and  Mesopotamia. 

Zanole.  [Msssana.] 

Zapaoxtiae,  a city  in  the  S.  E.  of  Parthio,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zaradma  a river  of  N.  India,  now  the 

S.  boundary  of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  from  2 prin- 
cipal sources  beyond  the  Himalaya^  and  falls  into 
the  Hyphnsis  (frAarra). 

Zarangae  or  -i,  or  Sarangae  (Zapdyyoi,  2o- 
a people  in  the  N.  of  Drangiana,  on  the 
confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance  of  their 
name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the  people  of 
Drangiana,  that  is,  Drangae,  suggests  a doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  be  specificaUy  distinguished 
from  them. 

Zarax  or  Zarex  (Zdpo{,  Zdifiv^).  1.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending  along 
the  E.  coast  of  Laconica  from  Mt  Pamon,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the  promontory  Ma- 
lea.^8.  (JemAo),  a town  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Loconico,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name. 

Zariaspe.  [Bactra.] 

Zariaapii,  an  earlier,  probably  the  native  name 
for  the  river  on  which  Bactra  stood,  and  which  is 
usually  colled  Bactnis.  [Bactra.]  The  people 
on  its  banks  were  called  Zariaspae. 

Z81a  or  Ziela  (rd  : ZiiUh\  a city  in  the 
S.  of  Pontus,  not  far  S.  of  Amasia,  and  4 days* 
ioumey  £.  of  Tarium.  It  stood  on  an  artificial 
hill,  U3td  w*as  strongly  fortified.  Near  it  was  an 
ancient  and  famous  temple  of  Anaitis  and  other 
Persian  deities,  in  which  great  religious  festivals 
were  held.  The  surrounding  district  was  called 
ZelCtii  or  ZelUis.  At  Zela  the  Roman  general 
Valerius  Triarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates ; but 
the  city  is  more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle, 
that  in  which  Julias  Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces, 
and  of  which  bo  wrote  this  despatch  to  Rome : — 
Vbni;  Vidi  : Vicl 

Zelaslum,  a Thessalian  town  in  the  district 
Phthiotis  of  uncertain  site. 

ZellA  (Z^A(ia),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysla,  at 
the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Aetepus,  80 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Cyzicus.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  the 
beat! -quarters  of  the  Persian  army  were  fixed  here. 

Zelui  (ZfiXor),  the  personification  of  zeal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a ion  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and 
a brother  of  Nice. 
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Zdno,  ZSnon  (Z^Fwr).  1.  The  founder  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a native  of  Citium  in  Cyprus, 
and  the  son  of  Mnaseas,  He  began  at  an  early 
age  to  study  philosophy  through  the  writings  of 
the  Socratic  philosophers,  which  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  when  he 
went  thither  on  trading  voyages.  At  the  age  of 
22,  or,  according  to  others,  of  30  years,  Zeno  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  neighbourhe^  of  Piraeus ; 
w’hereupon  be  was  led  to  settle  in  Athens,  and 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. According  to  some  writers  be  lost  all  bis 
property  in  the  shipwreck ; according  to  others, 
he  still  retained  a l^e  fortune  ; but  whichever  of 
these  accounts  is  correct,  his  moderation  and  con- 
tentment became  proverbial,  and  a recognition  of 
his  virtues  shines  through  even  the  ridicule  of  the 
comic  poets.  The  weakness  of  hit  health  is  said 
to  have  first  determined  him  to  live  rigorously  and 
limply ; but  his  desire  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  circumstances  seems  to  have 
been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  have  led  him  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.  In  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studied  under  Stilpo  of 
the  Megaric  school ; and  he  subsequently  received 
instruction  from  the  2 other  contemporary  Megaries, 
Diodorus  Cronus  and  Philo,  and  from  the  Aca- 
demics, Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  The  period  which 
Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  20  years.  At  its  close,  and  after  he  had 
developed  his  peculiar  philosophical  system,  he 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  {SioaPoecUe\  which,  at  an 
earlier  time,  had  been  a place  in  which  poets  met. 
From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  Stoics. 
Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  Antigo- 
nus  Qonataa,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  Athenians 
likewise  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  esteem  for  him ; for  al- 
though the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  with  him,  as  the  most 
trustworthy  man,  may  be  a later  invention,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
the  decree  of  the  people  by  which  a golden  crown 
and  a public  burim  in  the  Ceremicus  were  awarded 
to  him.  The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  he 
is  said  to  have  declined,  that  he  might  not  become 
tinfaithful  to  his  native  land,  where  in  return  he 
was  highly  esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the  year 
either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to 
hare  presided  over  his  school  for  58  years,  and  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  98.  He  is  said  to  hare 
been  still  alive  in  the  130th  Olympiad  (n.  c.  260). 
Zeno  wrote  numerous  works;  but  the  writings  of 
Chrysippus  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  have  ob- 
scured those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm  ad- 
herents of  the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  books  of  its  founder.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno.^8.  The  Eleatic 
philosopher,  was  a native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy, 
son  of  Teleutagoras,  and  the  frvourite  disciple  of 
Parmenides.  He  w'os  bom  about  b.c.  488,  and  at 
the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmenides  to  Athena. 
[Parmbnidbs.]  lie  appears  to  hare  resid<^ 
some  time  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  unfolded 
his  doctrines  to  men  like  Pericles  and  Callias  for 
the  price  of  100  minae.  Zeno  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  legislation  of  Parmenides,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  citizens  of  Elea  had 
pledged  themselves  every  year  by  an  oath.  Hit 
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IoY6  of  freedom  it  shown  by  the  courage  with 
which  he  exposed  hit  life  in  order  to  deliver  hit 
native  country  from  a tyrant.  Whether  he 
perished  in  the  attempt,  or  turrived  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant,  it  n point  on  which  the  authorities  vary. 
They  also  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  differently. 
Zeno  devoted  all  bit  energies  to  explain  and  de- 
velop the  philosophical  system  of  Parmenides. 
[PARifBNios&]  An  Epicurean  philosopher, 
a native  of  Sidon,  was  a contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.  He  was  some- 
times termed  Corypkaeu$  Epicurtorum,  He  seems 
to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespectful  terms  in 
which  he  spoke  of  other  philosophers.  For  in- 
stance, he  called  Socrates  the  Attic  buffoon.  He 
was  a disciple  of  ApoUodoms,  and  is  described  as 
a clear-headed  thinker  and  perspicuous  expounder 
of  his  views. 

ZdnShla,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Odenathus,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  she  assassinated  (a.  d.  266),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  as  r^eot  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Oallienus  and  tolerated 
by  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syria,  Asia, 
and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her  sway,  and  to 
nuke  good  the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queen 
of  the  Emu  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liberty.  She  was  defeated 
by  Aurelian,  taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of 
Palmyra  (273),  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  slie 
adorned  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  (274).  Her 
life  was  spared  by  Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  years  with  her  sons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibur  (7Veo/i).  Ijonginus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Pal- 
myra. [Longinus.] 

ZSndbla  {Zrjvotia : Chdebi  or  ZMa)^  a city  of 
Chalybonitis,  in  Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  3 days'  journey  both  from  Sura  and 
from  Ciroesiuro.  It  was  founded  by  Zenobia. 

Z§zL5bltu  (ZTjrddtos),  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  was  the  author  of  a collection  of 
proverbs  in  Greek,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  this  collection  the  proverbs  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  divided  into  hundreds.  The  last 
division  is  incomplete,  the  total  number  collected 
being  552.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Schottus  {Tlapoifiiai  Antwerp,  1612). 

Zen5d5nu,  a Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Nero 
the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  he  set 
up  in  front  of  the  golden  house,  and  which  was 
afterwards  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian  as  a 
statue  of  the  Sun.  It  w*as  llU  feet  in  height 

ZenodStlom  or  -la  {Zrivoi^ior,  ZijvoSoTi'a),  a 
fortress  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  small 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha,  a little 
above  Nicepboriom,  and  below  Ichnae.  It  was  a 
Macedonian  settlement  and  the  only  one  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which  did  not  revolt 
from  the  Parthians  at  the  approach  of  Crassus. 

ZSnSdStat  (ZvivdSoTos).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria,  and  flou- 
rished under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about  B.a 
203.  ZenodotDS  w'as  employed  by  Philadelphus 
together  with  his  2 great  contemporaries,  Alex- 
ander the  Aetolian  and  Lycophron  the  Cbalcidian, 
to  collect  and  revise  all  the  Greek  poets.  Alex- 
ander, we  are  told,  undertook  the  task  of  collecting 
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the  tragedies,  Lycophron  the  comedies,  and  Zeno- 
dotus  the  poems  uf  Homer,  and  of  the  other  illus- 
trious poets.  Zenodotos,  however,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence 
he  is  called  the  first  Reviser  {Atop$7rri}\)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (At6p$m<Tit)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the  text  of 
Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  expunged 
verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spurious,  but  left 
them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  introduced  new  read- 
ings or  transpose  or  altered  verses.  The  great 
attention  which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of 
Homer  caused  a new  epoch  in  the  grammatical 
study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use 
of  words  were  contained  in  two  works  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  a Glossary  (FA^trai), 
and  a Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phrases. 

— 2.  Of  Alexandria,  a grammarian,  lived  after 

Aristarchus,  whose  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
he  attacked.  , 

Zephjhra.  [Halicarnassus.] 

Zlph^om  (Zs^i^tor,  sc.  ijcpteriiptoy^  i.  e.  tks 
W.  promoniory)j  the  name  of  several  promontories 
of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
faced  the  W.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  follow- 
ing:— L In  Europe.  1.  (C.  di  Bruesano)^  a 
promontory  in  Bnittiam,  forming  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  country,  from  which  the  Locri, 
who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  [See  p.  387,  b.] 

— 2.  A promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus. 
II.  In  Asia.  Lin  Pontus  (C.  Ze/rek%  .a  headland 
W.  of  Tripolis,  with  a fort  and  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  ~ 2.  [Caria.]  ~8.  In  Cilicia  (prob. 
C.  Cavaiiere\  a far-projecting  promontory,  W.  of 
Prom.  Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headland  E. 
of  Prom.  Sarpedon,  and  just  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Calycadnns,  which  Polybius,  Appian,  and  Livy 
call  by  the  same  name  as  the  river,  Calycadnus.  — » 
m.  In  Africa  (A'asser  A/oamA),  a headland  on 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  W.  of  Damis. 

215plljfrus  (Ze^vpor),  the  personifleation  of  the 
W.  wind,  is  descrilxd  by  Hesiod  as  n son  of  As- 
treeus  and  Eos.  Zephyrus  and  Boreas  ore  frequently 
mentioned  together  by  Homer,  and  both  dwelt 
together  in  a palace  in  Thrace.  By  the  Harpy 
Podarge,  Zephyrus  became  the  father  of  the  bor^ 
Xanthos  and  Balius,  which  belonged  to  Achilles; 
but  he  was  married  to  Chlorii,  whom  he  had  car- 
ried oflf  by  force,  and  by  whom  be  had  a son  Carpus. 

Zerynthtu  (Z^pvpflor,  Zv;pvrfl<or),  a town  of 
Thrace  in  the  territory  of  Aeoos,  with  a temple  of 
Apollo  and  a cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
ZeryifOtiuM  and  Zerpnikia  respectively.  Some 
writers,  however,  place  the  Zerynthinn  care  of 
Hecate  in  Samotbrace. 

2«6tea  (Zfrnyr)  and  Caikil  (KdXcuv),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Orithyia,  frequently  called  the  Borea- 
dae,  are  mention^  among  the  Argonauts,  and  are 
described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sister  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  married  to  Phineus,  king  of  Sal- 
raydessus,  hod  been  thrown  with  her  sons  into 
prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation  of  his  second 
wife.  Here  she  was  found  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
when  they  arrived  at  Salmydetsus  in  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  They  liberated  their  sister 
and  his  children,  gave  the  kingdom  to  the  latter, 
and  sent  tho  second  wife  of  Phinctis  to  her  own 
country,  Scythia.  Others  relate  that  tlic  Boreadae 
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deliver^  Phinens  from  tb«  Harpies;  for  it  had 
been  foretold  that  tbe  Harpies  might  be  killed  by 
tbe  sons  of  Boreas,  but  that  the  sons  of  Boreas  must 
die,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  the 
Harpies.  Others  again  state  that  the  Boreadae 
perished  in  their  punnit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that 
Hercules  killed  ^em  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenoa  Different  stories  were  related  to 
account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against  thoDo- 
rcadae.  Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in  Tenos, 
adorned  with  sepulchral  stelae,  one  of  which  moved 
whenever  tbe  wind  blew  from  the  north.  Calais 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Campanian 
town  of  Gales. 

Zathua  (Z^6or),  son  of  Zeus  and  Antiope,  and 
broihor  of  Amphion.  For  details  see  AMPiiiuN. 

Zaogis,  Zang^tina  Begio  Ztvyirai^:  N. 

part  of  Tunis)y  the  N.  district  of  Africa  Propria. 
(Africa.] 

Zeugma  (Ztvyuay  L e.  proh.  Hum- 

a city  of  Syria,  on  the  bordm  of  Com- 
roagene  and  CyrrhMtice,  built  by  ScleucusNicaUw, 
on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Euphrat^  at  a point  where 
the  river  ^*as  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  which  j 
hod  been  constmeted  by  Alexander  the  Great.  | 
hence  the  name.  Afterwards,  when  the  ford  of  ^ 
Thapiacut  became  impassable  for  travullcrt,  on  j 
account  of  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  infested  the  | 
banks  of  tbe  Lower  Euphrates,  the  bridge  at  | 
Zeugma  gave  the  only  passage  over  the  river.  j 

Zeus  (Zfw),  called  by  the  Romans,  the  I 

greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a ton  of  Cronos  \ 
and  lihea,  a brother  of  Poseidon,  Hades  (Pluto),  | 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  and  was  also  married  to 
his  sifter  Hera.  When  Zeus  and  his  brothers 
distributed  among  themselves  the  govenunent  of 
the  world  by  lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea,  Hades 
the  lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the 
upper  regions,  but  the  earth  became  common  to  all. 
According  to  the  Hotnarie  account  Zeus  dwelt  on 
Ml.  Olympus  in  Tbcaaaly,  which  was  believed  to  pe- 
netrate with  its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  itseR  He 
is  called  tbe  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high 
and  powerful  among  the  immortals,  wliom  all  others 
obey.  He  is  the  supremo  ruler,  who  with  bis 
counsel  manages  everything;  tbe  founder  of  kingly 
power,  and  of  Ia»*  and  ^ order,  whence  Dice, 
Thcrais,  and  Nemesis  are  his  assistanu.  For  the 
same  reason  be  protects  the  auembly  of  the  people 
(dTopcuus).  the  meetings  of  the  council  (/SovA-OiOT), 
and  as  he  presides  over  tits  whole  state,  so  also 
over  every  house  and  &mily  (lp/c«iOf).  He  also 
watched  over  tbe  sanctity  of  the  oath  (Upatot)  and 
the  laws  of  hoepitality  and  protected  sup- 

pliants (hceVies).  He  avenged  those  who  were 
wronged,  and  punished  those  who  had  committed 
a crime,  for  he  watched  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  all  men  (Vird\|'<05).  He  was  further  the  original 
source  of  all  prophetic  power,  from  whom  all  pro- 
phetic signs  and  sounds  proceeded  (wayo/i^oior). 
Every  thing  good  ns  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zeus; 
according  to  his  own  choice  he  assigns  good  or  evil 
to  moru^ ; and  fate  itself  was  sulwrUiuate  to  him. 
He  is  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  tbe 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tempest: 
a number  of  epithets  of  Zeus  in  the  Homeric  poems 
describe  him  as  the  thundcrer,  the  gatherer  of 
clouds,  and  the  like.  He  was  married  to  Hera,  by 
whom  he  had  two  eons.  Ares  and  Hephaestus,  and 
one  daughter,  Hebe.  Hera  sometimes  acts  as  an 
iiidepcndent  divinity;  she  is  ambitious  and  rebels 
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against  her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  to 
him,  and  is  punished  fur  her  opposition  ; hit  amours 
with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women  are  not  con> 
cealed  from  her,  though  they  generally  rouse  her 
jealousy  and  revenge.  Daring  the  Trojan  war, 
Zeus,  at  tbe  request  of  Thetis,  favoured  the  Tro- 
jans, until  Agamemnon  repaired  the  wrong  he  had 
done  to  Achilles.  Zeus,  no  doubt,  was  originally 
a god  of  a portion  of  nature.  Hence  the  oak  with 
its  eatable  fruit  and  the  fertile  doves  were  ncred 
to  him  at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence  also 
rain,  storms,  and  tbe  seasons  were  regarded  as  bis 
work;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Cretan  stories  of 
milk,  honey,  and  oomuoof^  In  the  Homeric 
poems,  however,  this  primitive  chanteter  of  a per- 
•oniheation  of  certain  powers  of  nature  it  alr^y 
ei&ced  to  some  extent,  and  the  god  appears  as  a 
political  and  national  divinity,  as  the  king  and 
&lher  of  men,  as  the  founder  and  protector  of  all 
institntimis  hallowed  by  law,  custom,  or  religion. 
Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea, 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades, 
and  Poseidon.  Cronos  swallowed  hit  children  im- 
mediately after  their  birth,  but  when  Rhea  was 
pregnant  with  Zeus,  she  applied  to  Uranus  and 
Go  to  tare  tbe  life  of  the  child.  Uranus  and  Ge 
therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  requesting 
her  to  brii^  up  her  child  there.  Rhea  accordingly 
concealed  Zem  in  a cave  of  Mount  Aegaeon,  and 
gave  to  Cronos  a stone  wrapped  up  in  cloth,  which 
he  swallowed  in  the  beli^  that  it  was  his  son. 
Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  was  bom  and 
brought  up  on  Mount  Dicto  or  Ida  (also  the  Trojan 
Ida),  Itbome  in  Messenia,  Tbehtt  in  Boeotia, 
Aegion  in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolio.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  however,  Zeus  grew 
up  in  Crete.  In  tbe  meantime  Cronos  by  a cuouing 
df^vice  of  Ge  or  Metis  was  mads  to  h^g  up  the 
children  he  had  swallowed,  and  first  of  all  the 
stone,  which  was  afterwards  set  up  by  Zeus  at 
DdphL  The  young  god  now  delivered  the  Cy- 
clopes from  the  bonds  with  which  they  had  been 
fettered  by  Cronos,  and  they  in  their  gratitude 
provided  him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On 
the  advice  of  Qe,  Zeus  also  liberated  tbe  bundred- 
armed Gigantes,  Briareos,  Cottus,  and  Gyes,  that 
they  might  assist  him  in  his  fight  against  tbe  Ti- 
tans. The  Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  np  in 
Tartanii,  where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by 
the  Hecatoocheirea  Thereupon  Tartarus  and  Ge 
Typhoeus,  who  began  a fearful  struggle  with 
Zeus,  but  was  conquered  Zeus  now  obtained  the 
dominion  of  the  worid,  and  chose  Metis  for  his 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athens,  he 
took  the  child  out  of  her  b^y  and  conoealed  it  in 
bis  head,  on  the  advice  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  who 
told  him  that  thereby  he  would  retain  the  supre- 
macy of  the  world.  For  if  Metis  bad  given  birth 
to  a son,  this  son  (so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zeus 
became  the  father  of  the  Horae  and  Moerae,  by  his 
second  wife  Themis ; of  the  Charites  by  Kurynome ; 
of  Persephone  by  Demeter;  of  the  Muses  by 
Mnemosyne;  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  I^sto;  and 
of  Hebe,  Ares,  aud  llithyia  by  Hera.  Athena 
was  born  out  of  tbe  head  ^ Zeus ; while  Hera,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus  without 
the  co-operation  of  Zeua  The  family  of  the 
Cronidae  accordingly  embraces  the  12  great  gods 
of  Olympus,  Zeus  (the  head  of  them  all),  Poseidon, 
Apollo,  Ares,  Hermes,  Hephaestus,  Uostia,  De- 
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meter,  Hera,  Athena,  Aphrodite,  and  Artemis. 
These  12  Olympinn  gods,  who  in  some  places  were 
worshipped  as  a body,  were  recognised  not  only  by 
the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also  by  the  Romans, 
who,  in  particular,  identified  their  Jupiter  with 
the  Greek  Zeua.  In  surveying  the  different  local 
traditions  about  Zeus,  it  would  seem  that  originally 
there  were  aeveral,  or  at  least  3,  divinities  which 
in  their  respective  countries  were  supreme,  but 
which  in  the  course  of  time  became  united  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Do> 
donaenn,  Cretan,  and  a national  Hellenic  Zeua.  1. 

Zeut{Z*vs  /iv$c<uos)  was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  the  legends^ the  country,  in  Arcadia,  either 
on  Mt  Parrhasiom,  or  on  Mt.  Lycaeos.  He  was 
brought  up  there  by  the  nymphs  Thisoa,  Neda,  and 
Hagno.  Lycaon,a  ion  of  Pelugus,  erected  a temple 
to  Zeui  Lycoeus  on  Mt  Lycaeus,  and  instituted  tho 
festival  of  the  Lyceain  honour  of  him  [Lycaxus; 
Lycaon].  No  one  w*as  oUowed  to  enter  this 
aanctuar)'  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Mt  Lycaeus.  2. 
The  Ikkionamn  Zeui  (Zevr  or  IIsAacr- 

ytic6s)  possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece, 
at  Dudona  iu  Epirus,  from  w’bich  he  derived  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a prophetic 
gi>d,  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him ; but  there 
too  be  was  said  to  have  been  reared  by  the  Dodo* 
nacan  nymphs  (Hyades).  Respecting  the  Dodo- 
nacan  oracle  of  Zeus,  see  I>id.  Aniiq.  art 
Orti<nt/ain.  3.  The  Cretan  Zetti  (Zevt  Aucraios  or 
Kp7?Ta7«i^»).  Wo  have  already  given  Hesiod*s 
aoconnt  of  this  god.  He  was  brought  up  in  a cave 
of  mount  Dictc,  by  the  C aretes  and  the  nymphs 
AdrastiaandIda,thedaughtersofMelisseas.  They 
fed  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amaltbeo,  and  the 
bees  of  the  mountain  provided  him  with  hooey. 
Crete  is  called  tho  island  or  nurse  of  the  great 
Zeus,  and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  4.  The  utUional  Uelleme  Zeu$,  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympia  in  £li^  the  great  national 
paaegyris  was  celebratMl  once  in  4 years.  There 
too  Zeus  was  regarded  as  the  father  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  and  os  the  supreme  god  of  the  llel- 
knic  nation.  His  statue  there  was  executed  by 
Phidias,  a few  yean  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  the  majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this 
statue  having  been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  the  words 
of  Homer  {/I.  i.  527).  [Phidias.] — The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  immense 
number  of  epithets  and  surnames,  which  ore  derived 
partly  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped, 
and  partly  from  bis  powers  and  functions.  The 
eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  summits  of  mountains  were 
sacred  to  him,  and  bis  sacrifices  generally  consisted 
of  goats,  bulls,  and  cows.  His  usual  attributes  are, 
the  sceptre,  oagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a figure  of 
Victory  in  his  band,  and  sometimes  also  a cornu- 
copia. Tho  Olympian  Zeus  sometimes  wears  a 
wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaeau  Zeus  a wreath 
of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of  art  2kus  is  generally 
represented  as  the  omnipotent  father  and  king  of 
gods  and  men.  according  to  the  idea  which  bad  been 
embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  by 
Phidias.  Respecting  tho  Roman  god  see  Jupitxr. 

Zauzid&mui  1.  King  of  Sparta, 

and  10th  of  the  Eurypontidoe.  He  was  grandson 
of  Theopomput,  and  father  of  Anaxidamus,  who 
succeeded  him.«2  Son  of  Leotychides,  king  of 
Sparta.  He  was  also  named  Cyniscua  He  died 
before  bis  father,  leaving  a son,  Archidamu  IL 
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Zeuxis  (ZcC(is),  the  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par- 
rhasius,  was  a native  of  Hcradea  (probably  of  the 
city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxine),  and  fiourished 
B.  c.424~4U0.  He  came  to  A^ens  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  he 
bad  already  achieved  a great  reputation,  although 
a young  man.  He  passed  some  time  in  Mace- 
donia, at  the  court  of  Arcbelaiis,  for  whom  he 
decorated  the  royal  palace  at  Pella  with  paintings, 
probably  toon  after  413.  He  must  have  spent 
some  time  in  Magna  Graecia,  as  we  learn  from  the 
itoiy  respecting  the  picture  of  Helen,  which  he 
painted  for  the  city  of  Croton ; and  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  he  visit^  Sicily,  as  we  are  told  that  he 
gave  away  one  of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrigentines. 
His  tmvels  through  Greece  itself  were  no  doubt 
extensive.  We  find  him  at  Ol3rmpia,  where  he 
made  an  ostentatious  display,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece,  of  the  wealth  which  his  art  bad  brought 
him,  by  appearing  in  a robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquiring  a 
great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he  adopted 
the  custom  of  giving  away  his  pictures,  because  no 
adequate  price  could  be  set  upon  them.  The  time 
of  bis  death  is  unknown.  The  masterpiece  of 
Zeuxis  was  his  picture  of  Helen,  in  painting  which 
be  had  as  his  models  tlie  5 most  beautiful  virgins 
of  Croton,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  for  this 
purpose  from  among  all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It 
was  painted  for  tho  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton. 
This  picture  and  its  history  were  celebrated  by 
many  posts,  who  preserved  the  names  of  the  5 
Tirgint  upon  whom  tho  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The 
accurate  imitation  of  inanimate  objects  w'os  a de- 
partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  bis  younger 
rival  Punhasius  appear  to  have  carried  almost  to 
perfection.  The  well-known  story  of  the  trial  of 
skill  in  that  species  of  painting  between  these  two 
artists,  if  not  literally  true,  indicates  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  ancient  times  of  their  powers  of 
imitation.  In  this  contest  the  picture  of  Zeuxis 
represented  a bunch  of  grapes,  so  natnrally  painted 
that  the  birds  fiew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ; 
upon  which  the  artist,  confident  in  this  proof  of  his 
success,  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  picture : but 
the  picture  of  Parrhasius  was  the  curtain  itself, 
which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  real  drapery.  On 
discovering  bis  error,  Zeuxis  honourably  yielded 
tbc  palm  to  Parrhasius,  saying  that  he  himself  bad 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  an  artist.  Besides 
this  accuracy  of  imitation,  many  of  the  works  of 
Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic  power.  This 
appears  to  have  been  especially  tbe  case  with  his 
In/anl  llereule*  ftranglinij  the  Serpent^  where  the 
chief  force  of  the  composition  consisted  in  tbe  terror 
of  Alcmena  and  Amphitryon,  as  they  witnessed 
tbe  struggle.  Another  picture,  in  which  he  showed 
the  same  dramatic  power,  applied  to  a very  different 
subject,  was  his  Female  Ilippoceniaur^  and  which 
was  lost  in  a shipwreck  off  Cape  Malea,  on  its  way 
to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Sulla. 

Ziklag  (ZfKsXAo,  2fK«Xa),  a town  in  the  S.W. 
of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  Philistines  of  Oath, 
whose  king  Achish  gave  it  to  David  for  a residence 
during  his  exile  ^m  the  court  of  Saul.  On 
David's  accession  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  united  to 
Judah. 

Ziobexis  {Jinjenm),  a river  of  Parthia. 

Zion.  [Jkrusalxu.] 
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Zoar  or  Tfto&r,  Zo&ra  or  Zo&ras  (Z6ap^  Z6apa ; 
LXX.  Xifyc^p  ftnd  Z^opa:  prub.  Ha.  in  Ghor  el 
Mesraa  on  the  Wady  \tl  Deraak\  oripnally  called 
Bila,  a city  on  the  S.  K.  of  the  Dead  91a.  be* 
longing  first  to  the  Moabites,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Arabs.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
■mallest  of  the  **cilips  of  the  plain,"  and  was 
saTed.  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  from  the  de- 
struction which  fell  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

ZoatStun  or  Zoatfitun  (Zo/no»',  Zofreiot' ; Zou 
Tcie^).  a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Eutresia, 
N.  of  Megalopolis. 

Z5Qu8  (ZwtXoi),  a grammarian,  was  a natiye  of 
Amphipolis,  and  flonrished  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  asperity 
with  which  he  assailed  Homer.  He  found  fault 
with  him  principally  for  introducing  fabulous  and 
incredible  stories  in  bis  poems.  From  the  list 
that  we  have  of  his  writings,  it  also  appears  that 
he  attacked  Plato  and  Isocrates.  His  name  be- 
came prorerbial  for  a captious  and  malignant 
critic. 

Zdn&ras,  Joannes  Clwdyyiit  6 Zwvopot),  a 
celebrated  Byzantine  historian  and  theologian, 
lived  in  the  12th  century  under  the  emperors 
Alcxni  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  Resides 
his  theological  works  there  are  still  extant : 1.  An- 
vales  books,  from  the  creation  of 

the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  in  1118.  It  is 
compiled  from  various  Greek  authors,  whose  very 
words  Zonaras  frt^ucntly  retains.  The  earlier 
part  is  chiefly  taken  from  Jotepfaus ; and  in  the 
portion  which  relates  to  Roman  history  he  has  for 
the  roost  part  followed  Dion  Cassius.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  circumstance  the  Annals  of 
Zonaras  are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  Of  the  first  20  books  of 
Dion  Cassius  wo  have  nothing  but  the  abstract  of 
Zonaras ; and  even  of  the  later  books,  of  which 
Xiphilinus  has  made  a more  full  epitome,  Zonaras 
has  preserved  many  statements  of  Dion  which  are 
entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus.  The  best  editions 
are  by  Du  Fresne  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1686,  fol.; 
and  by  Pindcr,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo.  2.  A LejneoVy 
edited  by  Tittmann,  Lips.  1808,  4to. 

Zon§  (Z^nj : Ztsyeuos),  a town  of  Thrace  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aegaean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zdpjfrnj  (Ztiwvpos).  L A distinpuisbed  Per- 
sian. son  of  Megabyzus.  After  Darius  Hystaspis 
had  besieged  Babylon  for  20  months  in  vain,  Zo- 
pyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his  master  by 
the  most  extranrdinarj’  self-sacrifice.  Accordingly, 
ono  day  he  appeared  before  Darius,  with  his  b^y 
mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner;  both  his 
cars  and  nose  were  cut  off,  and  his  person  other- 
wise dishgiired.  After  explaining  to  Darius  his 
intentions,  he  fled  to  Babylon  as  a victim  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Babylonians 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  placed  him  at  the 
he.id  of  their  troops.  He  soon  found  means  to 
betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who  severely  punished 
the  inhabitants  fur  their  revolL  Darios  appointed 
Zopynif  satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  entire  revenues. — fi.  The  Physio- 
gnomist, attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in  an 
assembly  of  bis  disciples,  who  laughed  at  him  and 
at  his  art  in  consequence ; but  Socrates  admitted 
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that  such  were  his  natural  propensities,  but  said  ^ 
that  they  had  been  overcome  bj  philosophy.  3. 

A surgeon  at  Alexandria,  the  tutor  of  Apollonius 
Citiensis  and  Posidonius,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  century  b.c.  He  invented  an  antidote, 
used  by  Mithridatesi,  king  of  Pontts. 

'Zorba^ter  or  Zoroastrea  (Ztspodarpijs),  the 
Zarathoatra  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Zer- 
duaht  of  the  Persians,  v^*as  the  founder  of  the 
Magian  religion.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers 
respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived ; but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
subject  As  the  founder  of  the  Magian  religion 
he  must  be  placed  in  remote  antiquity,  and  it  mar 
evm  be  questioned  whether  such  a person  ever 
existed.  This  religion  was  probably  of  Bactiian 
origin,  and  from  thence  spre^  E.-ward ; and  tiie 
tradition  which  represents  Zoroaster  a Mede  sprang 
up  at  a later  time,  when  the  chief  seat  of  his  re- 
ligion was  in  Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  further 
E^st  There  were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  lite- 
rature several  works  bearing  the  name  of  Zoro* 
aster ; but  these  writings  were  forgeries  of  a later 
age,  and  belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings  ns 
the  works  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Orpheus,  &c. 

I There  is  still  extant  a collection  ofbracles  ascribed 
I to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spurious.  They 
have  been  published  by  Morell,  Paris,  1595  ; by 
Obsopaeus,  Paris,  1507,  and  by  others. 

Zbtlmtli  (2i6(r^iOf),  a Greek  historian,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  He 
wrote  a history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  G books, 
which  js  still  e^rtant.  This  work  must  have  b«‘cn 
written  after  a.  n.  42S!  as  an  event'is  mentioned 
in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.  The  1st 
book  comprises  a sketch  of  the  bistwy  of  the  early 
emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign" of  Dif>- 
cletian  (305).  The  2d,  3d,  and  4tb  books 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  4th  century*, 
which  is  treated  much  less  concisely.  The  5th 
and  6th  books  embrace  the  period  from  31^5  to 
410,  when  Attains  was  deposed.  The  work  of 
2kksimos  is  mainly  (though  not  altogether)  an 
abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  works  of  pre- 
vious historians.  His  stylo  is  concise,  clear,  pore, 
and  not  unpleasing.  Ilis  chief  fault  as  an  his- 
torical writer  is  his  neglect  of  chronology.  Z<»si- 
mus  was  a pagan,  and  comments  sevei^y  upon 
the  faults  and  crimes  of  the  Christian  emperors. 
Hence  his  credibility  has  been  assailed  by  several 
Christian  writers.  There  are  no  doubt  numerous 
errors  of  judgment  to  be  found  in  the  w’ork,  and 
sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of  Ccmstantinc) 
an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  some- 
what exaggerates,  if  it  does  not  distort  the  truth. 
But  he  does  not  seem  fairly  chargeable  with  de- 
liberate invention  or  wilful  misrepresentation. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reiteroeier,  Lips.  1 784. 

Zottfir  (C.  Pan),  a promontory  on  the  ^V.  of 
Attica,  between  Pbalerum  and  Suniuro.  It  was  a 
sacred  spot,  and  contained  altars  of  Leto,  Artemis, 
and  Apollo. 

ZygantM  or  (Zi^ya*w«r,  r^ycu^tv), 

a people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  places  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  lake  Triton.  Others  mention  a 
city  ZygantU  and  a people  Zyges  on  the  coast  of 
Marroarica. 
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